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Jl/LTUS  MOHL. 


WHEN,  in  the  beginTiing  of  tbe  year  187G»  the  Freuct  papers 
aiiBounced  the  death  of  Julius  Mohl,  a  member  of  the  French 
ttitute,  and  professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  de  France,  it  Tvas  felt 
by  Oriental  scholars  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that  not 
only  had  they  lost  a  man  on  whose  kind  sympathy,  prudent  advice, 

iund  ready  help  they  conld  always  rely,  but  that  aomo  centre  of  life, 
some  warm  beating  heart  was  gone,  from  which  Oriental  studies*  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  constantly  receiving  fresh 
impulflcs  and  drawing  active  support. 

The  French,  better  than  any  other  nation,  know  how  to  do  honour 
to  their  illustrious  dead,  and  when  the  duty  of  writing  Mohl's  necrologues 
or  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  their  con/rhe^  was  intrneted  to  such  men 
a«  Laboulaye,  Maury,  Renan,  Reguier,  Breal,  and  others,  wo  may  well 
believe  that  all  that  could  be  said  of  Mohrslifo  and  literary  work  was 
paid  at  the  time,  and  well  f^aid. 

The  mere  story  of  his  life  is  soon  told.  It  was  what  the  world 
would  call  the  uneventful  life  of  a  trae  scholar,  Kor  is  there  any  tiling 
new  that  we  could  add  to  that  simple  story,  as  it  was  told  at  the  timo 

''of  hifi  death  by  his  friends  and  biugmphers.  His  more  special  merits, 
too,  US  editor  and  translator  of  the  great  epic  poem  of  Persia,  the 
"ShahNameh**  of  Firduei,  have  lately  been  so  fully  dwelt  on  by  Persian 
scholars  both  in  France  and  England,  that  little  could  be  added  to  place 
hia  literary  achievements  in  a  new  and  brighter  light.  Since  his  death, 
\  '  ■  -■  lowhas  rendered  one  great  service  to  her  husbands  memory  by 
I  ing  his  translation  of  the  "'Shah  Nameh,''  or  the  "  Livre  des 

Kois,*'  iu  a  more  accessible  form.*     But  there  still  remains  another 

•  Lt  Lirrc  des  Boi^p  par  Alxtn'lkaeiin  Firdoiiai*  tradnit  et  comment^  par  Jules  Mohl, 
qU1!«  poj-  MiMLiinc  Mohl,     Paria  :  Iiuprimerie  Nationals,  isjs.     7  vola.  8<»* 
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duty  to  be  performed  to  Mohl's  memoiy,  and  that  is  a  reprint  of  his 
annual  reports  on  Oriental  scholarship,  delivered  before  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris,  and  now  scattered  about  in  the  volmnes  of  the  Journal 
Ajtxatx/pxe.  It  is  in  these  reports  that  we  seem  to  read  Mohl's  real  life ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  Oriental  learning  in  Europe, 
from  1840  to  1867,  *'  the  heroic  age  of  Eastern  studies,*'  as  M.  Renan 
juiitly  calls  it,  could  not  consult  better  archives  than  those  contained  in 
the  "  Bapports  Annuels  faits  a  la  Societe  Asiatique,  par  M.  J.  Mohl/' 

Before  entering  more  fully  on  the  importance  of  those  reports,  it  may 
be  useful,  to  give,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  main  outlines  of  Mohl's 
life,  drawn  partly  from  the  biographical  notices  published  at  the  time 
of  liis  death,  partly  from  private  papers  kindly  communicated  to  us 
by  his  widow  and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Julius  Mohl  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  the  23rd  October,  1800.  His 
father  was  a  high  official  in  the  civil  service  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  his  three  brothers  all  rose  to  eminence  in  their 
respective  branches  of  study — Robert,  the  eldest,  as  a  jurist  and 
liberal  politician ;  Moritz,  as  a  national  economist ;  Hugo,  as  a  botanist. 
The  education  of  these  four  boys  was  carried  on,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  German  families,  as  much  at  home  as  at  school,  for  the 
German  system  of  sending  boys  to  a  gymnasium,  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment day-school,  throws  a  great  deal  of  responsibiUty  and  actucd  work 
oii  the  father  and  mother  at  home.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  dis- 
tinguished men,  we  hear  that  in  the  case  of  Mohl,  too,  his  mother  was 
a  lady  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind,  combining  a  great  charm  of 
manner  with  force  and  originaUty  of  character,  and  devoting  herself 
quite  as  much  to  the  training  of  her  children  as  to  the  humbler  cares  of 
her  household.  JuUus  showed  early  signs  of  love  of  knowledge,  though 
we  may  hope  that  his  rising  every  day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  read  books,  when  a  mere  child,  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  such 
as  often  creep  into  the  Evangelia  infantice  of  men  who  have  risen  to 
great  distinction  in  after-life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Julius  Mohl  finished 
his  school  career  at  eighteen,  and  went  to  Tiibingen  to  study  theo- 
logy. He  was  a  contemporary  there  of  Christian  Bam-,  who  after- 
wards became  the  foimder  of  the  new  critical  school  of  theology, 
commonly  called  the  Tubingen  school;  and  he  seems  also  to  have 
made  at  Tubingen  the  acquaintance  of  David  Strauss.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  narrow  and  purely  theological  treatment  of  Christi- 
anity, Hebrew  proved  to  him,  what  it  has  proved  to  many  scholars, 
a  rail  to  slide  from  ecclesiastical  to  Oriental  studies.  Though  in  1822 
ho  was  actually  appointed  to  a  small  living,  Julius  Mohl  felt  more 
and  more  attracted  by  Eastern  studies,  and  resolved  in  1823  to  go 
to  Paris,  where  alone  at  that  time  there  existed  in  the  College  de 
France  a  school  of  Oriental  learning.  He  attended  at  first  the  lectures 
of  De  Sacy  on  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  of  Abel  R^musat  on  Chinese. 
He  did  not  at  once,  as  is  so  much  the  fashion  now,  devote  himself  to 
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one  special  language,  tut  tiled  to  become  an  Oriental  scholar  in  the 

tnle  sense  of  the  word.     He  wished  to  become  acquainted,  as  he 

'   ''  ^  '    self  at  the  time,  **  with  the  ideas  that  have  ruled  man- 

k  'y  i^  the  earUest  ages  of  Eastern  histoiy.    He  Roems 

Boon  to  have  endeared  himself  to   several  of  the  leading  Oriental 

cholars  at  Paris,  and  the  society  in  which  they  moved,  the  charm  nf 

aeir  manner  and  conversation,  the  largenees  of  their  ^-iewe,  seem  to 

have  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  scholar, 

just  «  1  from  the  narrow  chamber  of  the  Tubingen  seminary, 

and  i  iiional  teaching  of  its  learned  professoi-s.    After  all,  there 

is  no  Bociety  more  delightful  than  good  French  society ;  nor  should  it 

he  forgotten  that  much  of  its  ease* its  lightness  and  brightness,  is  due, 

not  only  to  perfect  niaunern,  but  to  deeper  causes,  a  general  kindliness 

of  heart,   and  a    much   smaller  admixture   of  selfishness   and  self- 

righteoueness  tlian  is  found  elsewhere*    Alexander  von  Humboldt  was 

It  that  time  in  Paris,  and  the  friendly  relations  which  commenced  thus 

early  between  him  and  Mold  remained  unaltered  through  life.     Oiivier's 

bouse  also  was  open  to  yoiing  MohL  In  1826  the  Wurtemberg  Govem- 

aent,  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  the  promising  young  Orien- 

talist,  gave  him  a  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  Tubingen* 

Uowiug  him  at  the  same  time  to  continue  his  studies  at  Paris.     In 

1830  and  1831  Mohl  went  to  England,  and  here  gained  the  friendship 

of  several  Oriental  scholars,  some  of  them  servants  of  the  old  East 

adia  Company.     He  then  seems  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of  passing 

&me  years  in  India;  and  when  he  failed  in  this  he  returned  in  Paris, 

which  had  already  become  liis  second  home. 

At  Paria  he  contitiued  for  some  time  his  Chinehie  studies,  and  pro- 
duced as  their  fruit  his  edition  of  a  Latin  translati*  in  of  two  of  the 
canonical  boofe,  the  **  Shi-king'*  and  **  Y-king^'  (1830, 1837,  and  1839), 
k<3*he€e  ti  '  /'  >ns  had  been  made  by  two  Jesuits,  Lachamie  arid 
iigiSt  Ui  i  half  of  the  last  centmy,  but  had  never  been  pubhshed. 

At  the  same  time,  Persian  became  more  and  more  his  spScialM,  So 
riy  as  1826  the  French  Government  entmsted  the  young  German 
ident  with  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  *'  Shah  Nameh/'  the 
famous  epic  poem  of  Firdusi.  The  poem  was  to  fonn  part  of  the 
_"  Collection  Orientale/'  a  publication  undertaken  by  Government,  and 
rcanied  out  in  so  magnificent  and  needleesly  extravagant  a  style  that 
it  altogether  failed  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended— *viz.,  to 
|briug  to  liglit  the  treasures  of  Eastern  Hterature,  To  Mohl  tlxis  under- 
iking  became  the  work  of  hia  life  ;  nay,  it  was  not  quite  finished 
at  the  time  of  his  death*  In  preparation  for  his  great  work  he  pnb- 
li  '  ^  '11  1820,  with  Olshausen,  **  Fragments  Kelatifs  a  la  Koligion  de 
/  le.'-      The  printing  of  the   first  volume  uf   the  Persian  epic 

began  in  the  year  1833,  and  in  the  same  year  he  resigned  his  profes- 
F  '  '  ;it  Ttibingen,  where  he  had  never  lectured,  and  determijied  to 
_c  .  Paris,     The  first  vohune  of  the  *'  Shah  Nameh  '*  appeared  in 

B  2 
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1836,  tLe  second  in  1842,  the  Hiird  in  lS4G,1ihefoiirtih  in  1855,  tie  fifth 
in  18(>0,tbeaxtbinl86&  The  last  and  ocmchidingvolixnie  was  left  iln- 
finifiihed  at  bis  death,  some  portiaDs  of  it  htaxingbeein  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  tike  French  Conmmne.  His  former  piqoi,  and  wortii j  saooesBor 
at  the  College  de  FraDoe,lL  Baitoer  de  MeTimrd,imdeitook  tofixiidi  the 
woxk  of  bis  fxiend  and  master;  and  we  haxe  it  now  before  us  in  two 
forms — in  the  tdUUm  dt  lux^  which  the  French  Government  naes  for 
presents  to  people  the  least  Hktjj  to  make  any  use  of  it,  and 
the  repiint  of  the  French  tFandatic»n  onhr,  in  9even  BmaS  octavo 
vohunee,  pobhshed  at  the  expense  of  his  widow,  and  likely  to  find  its 
waj  into  eveTX  Hbrarr  which  pretends  to  contain  the  nttBter-woiks  of 
poetry  in  the  principal  languages  of  the  wodd. 

It  ^onld  reqxdre  an  article  by  itself  to  show  the  importance 
of  ihe  ^*Shah  Xameh"^  as  one  of  the  sx  or  seven  gi^eat  national 
epics  of  the  woiid,  still  more  to  explain  the  light  whidi  Fir- 
dofiTs  poetry  throws  on  the  uitiicat<e  problem  of  the  tranation 
of  mythology  into  heroic  po^iy  and  actnal  history.  Nowhere  can 
that  transition  be  watched  to  greater  advantage.  No  Persian  on 
reading  the  exploits  of  Feridon  wonld  ever  donbt  that  he  was  reading 
the  histoiy  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  his  country,  nor  would  it 
be  easier  to  oonvince  him  that  the  great  Feiidmi  was  originally  a 
purely  mythological  conception,  than  to  conTince  an  ancient  Greek 
or  a  Greek  scholar  of  to-day  that  Helena  was  a  mere  goddess,  long 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  or  that  the  siege  of  Troy 
was  the  reflection  of  a  much  more  ancient  siege.  In  Persia^  fortnnately, 
we  can  transcend  the  limits  of  ^ic  poetiy,  and  trace  the  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  *^  Shah  Xameh  "  in  the  corroptions 
which  the  names  of  the  old  deities  of  the  Zend-avesta  underwent  in 
PehleW  and,  ParsL  Feridun,  as  Eugene  Bumouf  was  the  first  to  prove, 
occurs  in  Pehlevi  as  Fredun,  and  that  Fredun  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Zend  Thractaoua,  corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  form,  Traitana,  a  patro- 
nymic of  the  Yedic  god  Trita,  The  tyrant,  Zohak.  of  the  epic  poem  is 
likewise,  as  Bumouf  was  again  the  first  to  point  out,  the  same  as  the 
Ashi  dahaka  of  the  Zend-avesta,  whom  even  Finiusi  sdll  knows  as  Ash 
dahak,  while  the  true  explanation  of  his  nature  and  real  origin  can 
only  be  found  in  the  Ahi,  the  serpent  of  Vedic  mythology.  We  can 
see  in  Persia,  step  by  stop,  the  gro^vth  of  mythology,  of  legend,  and 
at  last  of  history,  while  in  other  countries  we  generally  have  the 
second  or  third  stages  only,  and  must  frequently  depend  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  names  of  half-historical,  half-Jegendary  heroes,  or 
appeal  to  the  character  of  their  exploits,  in  order  to  chow  that  an 
Odysseus,  no  less  than  a  William  T^  was  evolved  from  **  the  iimer 
consdouanesSy"  and  was  never  seen,  whether  in  Ithaca  or  Switzerland, 
in  flesh  or  blood.  Some  of  fheee  questions,  particulariy  the  character 
of  the  msteriala  ooDeotod  and  used  by  Firduai  wheA  oonqposing  his 
eptc^  aie  fiiQr  tinted  in  ibsdiffen  ibbTB 
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edition  of  the  "  Shall  Nameh/*  and  they  deserve  tu  be  carefully  con- 
i<idei*ed  by  eveiy  student  of  compoTative  mythology. 

By  acccptuig  the  task  of  editing  and  translating  the  "  Shah  Nnniuh/* 
for  t-hc  French  Government,  Slohl  must  liave  seen  that  he  would  have 
to  Bpend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  France. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  matter  of  eurpriee  why  Mohl  ehoukl  hiiv^e 
declined  to  return  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  whicli  waB  eo 
anxious  to  receive  him  back,  and  should  have  preferred  to  live  and 
work  at  Paris.  He  himself,  when  asked  in  later  life,  found  it  difficult 
1o  give  ail  answer.  But  first  of  all  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
1830  men  were  still  far  more  cosmopolitan  than  after  1848,  and  that 
Paris  was  then  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world. 

We  may  quote  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  M,  Renan  in  his  **  Rapport 
«ur  les  travaux  du  Conseil  de  la  Societ<5  ABiatique/'  in  1876  : — 

'*  Le  mellleur  fruit,"  lie  says,  "  du  grand  et  liberal  espnt  {jui  regna  en  Europe 

dejMitH  la  fiij  des  orages  de  la  Revolution  et  de  TEmpire  jusqn'a  la  fmieste 

aai^'e  qui  a  decbaint?  de  nouveau  le  typbon  de  la  haine  et  ilu  rnal,  fut  la  facilite  avec 

"11^ •  lliomrae  voue  u  line  oeuvre  sociale  consentait  k  trjinsptjrter  ses  aptitudes 

exercic^*  de  son  activity  daii.s  un  pays  different  du  sieu,    II  re'sultait  de 

Ll*^  Ml  -  i^%  iiiin^ey  excellentes  de  dous  upposeST  ^^  uiplanges  feconds  pourleprogres 

Me  la  civibsatioo.    Et  connueuiie  fiensee  vraimetit  baute  pre,sidait  h  cescbao^- 

ments  de  patrie,  le  paya  le  pbhs  buspitalier  etait  celui  qui  eii  betieficiait  le  plus,** 

Secondly^  friendships,  and  more  than  friendships^  seem  to  have  had 
much  to  do  with  his  um;\alUngnese  to  leave  Paris.     Such  men  as  De 
tSacy,    Remusat,     Fauriel,    Fresnel,    Saint-Martin,    Ampere,    Eugene 
f  Buniouf,  were  not  easy  to  find  at  Tiibingen*    Nor  was  there,  in  the  then 
prevailing  state  of  Government  any  place  in  Germany  where  a  young 
[professor  would  have  found  such  a  pphere  of  usefulness  and  indepen- 
Mence  as  Mohl  had  at  Paris.     He  was  able  to  live  there  on  easy  and 
pleaeant  tenns,  not  only  with  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day,  but  also 
J  with  such  men  as  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cousin,  Thiers,  and  others,  a!I  of 
'  them  at  a  later  time  his  colleagues  as  members  of  the  Institute,  and  at 
the  same  time  Ministers  of  State,  ready  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  and 
lailling  to  carry  out  any  plans  that  he  or  his  friends  might  submit 
to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  Oriental  studies.     Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  his  being  a  foreigner  was  at  that  time  a  recommendation 
rather  than  an  impediment  in  hie  career  at  Paris.     Mohl  was  not  only 
welcome  to  do  the  work  or  take  a  place  for  which  no  Frenchman 
happened  to  care,  but  the  highest  and  most  honourable  appointments 
were  given  to  him  in  no' grudging  spirit.     In  1844  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute  ;  in  1847  he  received  the  chair  of 
Peraan  at  the  College  de  France ;   and  in  1852,  he  was  appointed 
t  inspector  of  the  Oriental  Department  at  the  Imperial  Press.     WTiile 
tiiese  appointments  gave  him  an  independent  and  honoured  position 
among  his  French  colleagues,  he  was  able  to  devote  a  considerable 
Iportion  of  bis  leisure  to  the  Societt^  Askitvjitey  of  which  he  was  first  the 
^fiiirt  «f'oretarv.  then  the  secretaiy,  and  finally  the  president.    That 
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society  was  in  fact  his  pet  cliild  through  good  and  exiL  days,  and  it 
was  through  that  society  that  Mohl  rendered  the  most  valuable  and 
most  peimanent  services  to  Oriental  scholarship. 

The  best  record  of  these  services  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Reports  deUvered  by  him  regularly  every  year  from  1840  to  1867.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  he  tells  us  what  share  he  himself  has  had  in  encour- 
aging, guiding,  and  supporting  the  work  of  other  scholars.  Still  we 
can  recognize  his  hand  in  several  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of 
those  days.  He  generally  begins  his  annual  address  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
during  the  year.  He  dwells  on  the  losses  sustained  by  the  death  of 
some  of  its  prominent  associates,  and  some  of  his  biographical  notices 
are  perfect  gems.  We  need  only  mention  his  necrologues  of  James 
Prinsep,  Gesenius,  Csoma  Korosi,  Schlegel,  Burnouf,  Lee,  Fresnel, 
Hammer  Purgstall,  Wilson,  and  Woepke.  After  enumerating  the 
principal  papers  published  during  the  year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  dwelling  on  the  larger  literaiy  undertakings,  which 
the  society  had  either  recommended  for  Government  support  or 
supported  out  of  its  own  resources,  Mohl  passes  in  review  all  Oriental 
pubUcations,  whether  in  French,  Enghsh,  German,  Italian,  or  some 
even  of  the  Eastern  languages,  which  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a 
Teal  addition  to  the  stock  of  Oriental  learning  in  Europe.  Scholars 
whose  work  is  recorded  in  those  pages  may  well  look  upon  such  record 
as  the  Greek  cities  looked  upon  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in 
Homer's  catalogue.  There  is  perhaps  more  praise  than  blame  in 
Mohl's  judgments,  yet  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  where  he  looks  upon  any  publication  as  a  real  and  pennanent 
conquest  of  new  territory,  or  as  mere  skirmishing  and  reconnoitring  in 
search  of  literary  glory.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  the  work  performed  by  Mohl  in 
his  annual  censorship  in  every  branch  of  Oriental  learaing.  But  we 
think  it  due  to  his  memory  to  show,  at  least  in  one  case,  how  he 
suggested  and  silently  directed  discoveries,  the  credit  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  first  to  ascribe  and  to  leave  imdiminished  to  others. 

One  of  the  most  briUiant  and  trulyHght-bringingdiscoveriesof  our  age 
has  no  doubt  been  the  imearthingof  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  still  more,  the  deciphering  of  the  wedge-shaped  inscriptions  with 
which  the  walls  of  those  ancient  palaces  were  covered. 

If  one  asked  any  educated  Englishman,  supposing  he  cared  atall  about 
Oriental  antiquities,  who  it  was  that  discovered  the  bulls  at  Nineveh, 
he  would  answer.  Sir  Austen  Layard.  And  if  he  were  asked  who  first 
deciphered  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  he  would  say.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson.  Yet  both  these  statements  are  utterly  and  entirely  wrong,  and 
we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  saying  so,  because  Sir  Austen  Layard's 
merits  in  bringing  the  IT  •  and  many  other  antiquities  to 

light,  and  Sir  Hemy  J^  n  copying  and  larandating 
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samw  of  tlio  moet  important  cuneiform  inscriptions,  are  so  great  that 
&y  are  the  vc?ry  last  pei-sons  who  would  wish  to  see  themselves  be- 
ftcked  with  fen  there  not  th<.'ir  own.  Long  before  Sir  Austen  Layard 
eTer  thought  of  Nineveh,  and  before  Sir  Henry  RawUuson  published 
any  »»r  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun,  we  find  M.  Mohl  pointing 
out  to  hiH  French  friends,  the  impoilanco  of  the  discoveries  that  might 
be  made  on  the  historic  soil  of  Mesopotamia.  He  was  then  already 
carrjnng  on  an  active  correepondence  with  Schultz,  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  who  had  been  sent  to  Aiinenia  to  copy  the  arrow-headed 
^ncriiitiuns  which  were  Iniown  to  exist  in  the  old  castle  of  Van,  In 
very  first  of  his  reports,  of  the  year  1840,  Mohl  had  to  announce 
leath  of  Schultz,  who  was  murdered  while  engaged  in  copying 
r  iiiBcriptions*  It  was  Mohl  who  rescued  hi«  papers  from  oblivion, 
and  who  urged  the  French  Government  to  publish  the  most  important 
TTi  ^  '^^  V  fid  by  his  unfortunate  friend.  He  tells  us  at  the  same 
ti.  report  of  1840,  what  had  been  hitherto  achieved  in 

the  deciph'fering  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  After  Grotefend  had 
proved  that  these  bundles  of  wedges  mth  which  the  walls  of  the 
anrtient  palaces  of  Persepolis  were  covered,  were  really  meant  for 
mseriptions^  consisted,  in  fact,  of  consonants  and  vowels,  and  exhibited 
clearly  at  the  beginning  of  certain  inscriptione,the  names  and  titles  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  kings  of  kings,  kings  of  Persia,  little  progress  had 
been  made  till  the  year  1836,  in  which  Bumouf  and  Lassen  published, 
almost  contemporaneously,  their  Memoirs  on  the  Caueifonn  Inscrip- 
tions, th**n  accessible  from  the  copies  made  by  Niebuhr  daring  his 
Penrian  traveK  and  by  Schultz.  The  results  at  which  they  arrived 
vv  '  iiQgt  identical ;  but  the  first  idea  which  prov^ed  so  effective  in 
w  ^;  the  remaining  secrets  of  those  ancient  documents,  i,^.,  the 

looking  in  them,  not  only  for  the  proper  names  of  kings  such  as  Cyrus, 
D  id  XerxeSj  but  also  for  geographical  names,  more  particularly 

<  -« of  the  provinces  of  the  Einpii-e  of  Dariue,  seems  to  have  come 

from  Bnrnouf.  By  the  labours  of  these  two  pioneers,  the  whole  alphabet 
rf  '  "  '.\n  cuneiform  inscriptions  had  been  recovered:  there  re- 
ri  ^    I  few  doubtful  letters,  some  of  which  were  cleared  up  soon 

after  by  Beer  at  Leipzig,  and  by  Jacquet  at  Paris.  One  letter  only, 
t)  mained  to  be  determined  by  RawHnson,  while  the  discovery 

o:  ')t  vowels  was  due,  at  a  still  later  date,  to  Iliucks  and  Oppert. 

What  was  at  that  time  most  sorely  wanted  was  a  new  supply  of 
ti  '  Irg.     The  inscriptions  of  Haraadan  were  furnished  in 

N  ^    ^       .     Rich  completed  those  of  Persepolis,     The  great 

desideratum  was  an  accurate  copy  of  the  trilingtial  inscriptions  of 
Schultz,  who  was  to  have  copied  it,  had  been  murdered. 
Ir  »o\vn,  however,  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  in  possession  of 

4  copy  of  at  least  three  out  of  its  four  columns,  and  ilohl,  so  early 
r%\  a  hope  that  this  copy  would  be  published  im- 
Msfy  the  impatience  of  all  Oriental  scholars. 
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Though  this  hope  was  not  then  realized,  we  find  Mohl  indefatigable 
in  urging  on  his  friends  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting new  materials.  In  his  report  of  the  year  1843,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  first  publication  of  Oriental  cylinders  by  A.  Cullimore,  and 
to  a  similar  collection  then  preparing  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Lajard, 
a  French  scholar,  best  known  by  his  vast  researches  on  the  worship  of 
Mithra,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Austen  Henry  Layard,  who 
will  appear  later  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  year  Mohl  announces  a 
more  important  fact.  M.  Botta,  then  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  had 
carried  on  excavations  at  Nineveh,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  M.  Mohl. 
M.  Maury,  as  President  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
lettres,  tells  us :  "  Cest  surtout  d'apres  ses  indications  que  Botta  re- 
trouvait  les  restes  des  palais  des  rois  de  Ninive."  Botta's  first  attempts 
were  rewarded  by  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  Mohl,  on  communicating  M.  Botta's  letters  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris,  says :  "  These  are  the  only  specimens  of  Assyrian 
sculpture  which  have  hitherto  come  to  light,  and  the  excavations  of 
M.  Botta  will  add  an  entirely  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  ancient 
art."  The  French  Government,  justly  proud  of  the  discoveries  of  its 
consul,  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  treasures  he  had  found.  Mohl  did 
all  he  could  to  persuade  the  French  authorities  to  give  Botta  the  aid 
he  required  in  order  to  continue  his  explorations,  and  he  impressed  on 
the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  the  duty  of  publishing  as  many 
of  the  newly-discovered  inscriptions  as  their  means  would  allow 
them.  He  felt,  in  fact,  very  sanguine  at  that  time,  that  after  the 
progress  which  Bumouf  and  Lassen  had  made  in  deciphering  the  fii'st 
class  of  these  inscriptions — namely,  the  Persian — ^the  two  other  classes, 
the  so-called  Median  and  Babylonian,  would  soon  have  to  surrender 
their  secrets  likewise.  They  were  all  written  with  the  same  wedge- 
shaped  letters,  and  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  number  of 
independent  signs,  or  groups  of  wedges,  was  far  larger  in  the  Median 
than  in  the  Persian,  and  again  far  larger  in  the  Babylonian  than  in  the 
Median  inscriptions,  yet  as  there  existed  trilingual  docimients,  and  as 
it  was  known  in  particular  that  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun  was 
repeated  three  times,  on  three  different  tablets,  in  three  different 
alphabets,  and  in  three  different  languages,  it  seemed  but  natural  that 
after  the  Persian  edict  had  been  deciphered,  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
could  offer  no  veiy  formidable  resistance.  In  this  expectation  M.  Mohl 
and  his  friends,  as  we  shall  see,  were  sadly  disappointed.  Still,  every 
year  brought  some  new  light,  and  in  every  one  of  his  annual  addressee 
M.  Mohl  reports  progress  with  unflagging  enthusiasm. 
In  1844  he  says : — 

"  It  was  reserved  for  a  member  of  your  society,  M.  Botta,  to  lift  a  corner 
of  that  veil  with  which  time  had  oovered  the  history  of  Mesopotamia.  Last 
year  he  wrote  to  yon  ib  X  Khorsabad,  at  about  five  leagues' 

distance  from  Nineveh  Am»»        i^  /IcolptoreB  and 
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^_^  SjntioT?!^*    llio  excavations  which  he  has  carried  on  eince,  have  only  added 
to  t^  rr mice  of  his  discoveries.     Everything  at  present  seems  to  show, 

ftfiftf  nrn^  nrp  iruly  Assyrian;  but  niueii  luore  abundant  materials  will 

If  The  French  Government  has  sent  M,  Flandin  to  make 

u^  Mil  i         M.  Botta  himseU  has  buuglit  the  whole  villaji:^  be- 

hich  the  ruiiiH  are  found,  and  the  Louvre  will  soon  possess  a  splendid 
.  lim-r-imj  of  Assyrian  antiquities/' 

Jut  while  thus  telling  the  world  of  the  wonders  revealed  from  year  to 
jrear  in  the  Assyrian  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  MobI  uever  ceaeed  to 
[point  out  the  duty  ineumbeut  on  Oriental  'scholarsliip  in  Europe  of 
'deciphering    the   three  cuneiform  alphabets,  and  reading  the  three 
ancient  laoguagee  in  which  the  old  Kings  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Media, 
and  Persia  had  recorded  their  achievements  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations*     He  dwells  again  and  again  on  the  labours  of  Mr,  Raw- 
linson^  the  A^rtuuate  Consul-General  at  Bagdad,  who  w^as  in  possession 
{of  the  great  trilingual  Behistun  Inscription,  and  therefore  was  sup- 
[ posed  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  key  that  w^ould  imlock,  not  only  the 
[remaining  secrets  of  the  Persian  but  Hkewise  the  as  yet  only  guessed 
fat  contents  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  tablete.     Yet  that  inscrip- 
tion was  still  withheld,  and  such  was  the  impatience  of  the  learned 
public  in  Europe  for  new^  materials  and  new^  light,  that  the  small 
J  kingdom  of  Denmark  sent  Westergaard  to  Persia,  to  copy  cuneiform 
inscriptions^  and  to  study  the  ancient  language  of  the  Zend-aveeta, 
which,  as  Burnouf  had  shown,  supplied  in  reahty  the  most  advanced 
I  trench  from  which  the  language  of  the  Persian  mountain  records  of 
I  Cyrus.  Darius^  and  Xei-xes  could  be  attacked.     A  large  number  of  tlie 
Aaijri&n  inscriptions  copied  by  Flandin  and  Coste  were  published  in 
1844,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Governments    Many  hands  were  at 
worK  if  not  to  decipher  these  inscriptions,  at  least  to  di-aw  up  lists 
►  of  all  the  letters,  which,  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet, 
^  amounted  to  several  hundreds  instead  of  the  thirty-three  consonants  and 
vowels  of  the  Persian  ;  to  find  out,  in  variouB  tranecriptB  of  the  same 
inscription,  what  letters  could  be  replaced  by  other  letters,  which  signs 
were  ideographic,  w^hich  syllabic,  which  phonetic ;  in  fact  to  carry  out 
some  kind   of  prehmiuary  sifting,  and  to  establish  a  certain  order  in 
[what  seemed  at  first  a  mere  chaos  of  arrows  and  wedges.     A  real 
»ult,  it  was  felt,  would  be  premature  until  the  Behistun  inscription 
•ie  publici  jurijf.     It  was  known  then  that  Colonel  RawHuson  had 
[  copied  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  Persian  text,  con- 
;  probably  ten  times  as  many  words  as  all  the  other  Persian  in- 
put together.     Coste  and  Flandin  had  been  on  the  spot,  and 
had  prepared  careful  drawings  of  the  scidptures  of  Behistun,  represents 
ing  Darius  with  his  captive  kings  before  him,  protected  by  Auramazda, 
the  god  of  the  Avesta,  called  Ahuramazda  in  Zend,  and  Ormazd  in 
[modem  Persian.    But.  the  most  important  part  of  the  momnnenti  the 
[iD^^'       *'      R,  they  had  left  uncopied. 

^^  year,  1845,  brings  us  new^s  of  the  unearthing  of  the  first 
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complete  palace.  M.  Botta  had  then  two  hundred  workmen  at  his 
disposal,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  imfortunate  Nestorians  who  had 
escaped  bemg  massacred  by  the  Kurds.  Two  thousand  metres  of  wall 
covered  with  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  were  laid  open,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  bas-reliefs  were  copied  by  M.  Flandin,  two  himdred  inscrip- 
tions were  carefully  transcribed  by  M.  Botta.  The  most  striking 
specimens  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  had  been  shipped  off  on  the 
Tigris,  and  had  actually  arrived  at  Bagdad,  ready  to  be  taken  to 
Paris.  There  were  only  the  two  gigantic  bulls,  and  two  statues  of 
men  throttling  lions  in  their  arms  still  waiting  to  be  packed  with  care. 
M.  Botta  was  expected  back  at  Paris,  and  his  whole  museum  was  to 
follow  as  soon  as  the  shallow  Tigiis  would  allow  it. 

The  best  account  of  what  had  been  achieved  in  recovering  the 
antiquities  of  Mesopotamia  up  to  the  year  1845  may  be  found  in 
"  Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur  ses  ddcouvertes  k  Khorsabad  pris  de 
Ninive,  publi^es  par  M.  Mohl,  Paris,  1845."  We  have  only  to  add  that 
Westergaard  was  then  publishing  his  first  essay  on  the  Median  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  Colonel  Rawlinson's  papers  containing  the  Persian  text 
of  the  Behistun  inscriptions  complete,  about  one-third  of  the  Median,  and 
one-tenth  of  the  Babylonian  tablets,  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norris,  the 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London. 

In  1846  Mr.  Layard  appears  on  the  stage.  Attracted  by  the  fistme 
of  Botta's  discoveries,  he  set  to  work  digging  at  Nineveh  with  that 
pluck,  that  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  discriminating  judgment 
which  he  has  since  shown  on  other  occasions.  There  was  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  disinter  for  both  France  and  England  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England,  leaving  its  representatives  far 
greater  freedom  of  action  than  France,  obtained  in  the  end  far  greater 
results,  owing  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  undaunted  perseverance  of 
such  men  as  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  Loftus.  Cargoes  of  antiquities 
soon  arrived  in  London.  One  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  its  way 
from  Bombay.  In  France  the  Government  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
collection  sent  home  by  Botta,  and  spent  large  sums  on  publishing  the 
description  of  his  discoveries  in  so  extravagant  a  style  that  again  its  very 
object  was  defeated.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Mohl  speaks  out  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  reports.  Doing  full  justice  to  the  French  Chambers, 
and  their  liberal  grants  for  sending  out  learned  expeditions  and  pub- 
lishing their  results,  he  shows  that  the  sumptuous  way  in  which  these 
works  are  got  up,  and  the  enormous  price  at  which  they  are  sold, 
keep  them  altogether  from  those  in  whose  hands  alone  they  would 
be  useful.  He  shows  how  much  more  sensible  and  practical  the 
English  system  is  of  lea\ang  the  publication  of  such  works  to  private 
enterprise,  and  he  tells  the  Government  that  while  Mr.  Layard's  works 
on  Nineveh  are  read  in  thousands  of  copies,  yielding  at  the  same  time 
a  good  profit  both  to  author  and  publisher,  M.  Botta's  "Monuments  de 
Ninive,"  published  at  an  enormous  expense  by  Government  (Paris,  1848), 
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xn»  80  dear  that  the  two  men  who  would  have  made  the  best  use  of  it, 

Jr,  Rawlmson  and  Mr.  Layard,  were  unable  to  buy  it.  Here  was  indeed  a 

in^o  a  J  ahmrdum,  bnt  like  other  reductions  of  the  eame  bind,  it  seems 

Eiljr  to  have  confirmed  the  Government  in  ite  pervei-se  course. 

In  1848  M,  Mohl  is  able  to  announce  that  Rawlinson's  paper  on  the 

i  inscription  ha^  been  published  at  last  in  the  Jouraal  of  the 

VHjatie  Society  for  1847.     Though  at  that  time  there  were  no 

>re  dwcoveries  to   be  made   in   deciphering  the  alphabet  of  the 

^eratan  cuneiform  inscriptions,  yet  the  publication  and  translation  of 

large  a  document  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  Persian 

itir|iiitiee.     How  well  the  alphabet  was  known  at  that  time  was  best 

iiovn  by  the  fact  that   Mr.  Noriis,  then   secretary  of  the  Asiatic 

[jciety  in  London,  was  able  to  point  out  mistakes  in  the  copies  of 

be  BchLetun  inscription  sent  home  by  Colonel  Rawlinson*  with  the 

10  certainty  as  a  Latin  scholar  woidd  correct  clerical  bUmdei-s  in  a 

itin  inscription.     Mohl,  though  fully  recognizing  the  principle  that 

riority  of  publication  constitutes  priority  of  discoveiy,  does  the  fullest 

aetice  to  RawlitiHon*s  industry  and  perseverance,  and  to  the  real  genius 

fith  wliich  he  had  performed  his  own  peculiar  task. 

After  Rawlinson-B  Memoir  was  published,  the  Persian  cuneiform 

r  ms  were  disposed  of;  their  ancient  texts  could  thenceforth 

Ll    .   ^.i  \nth  nearly  the  same  certainty  ns  an  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  in- 

^ription.     The  question  now  was,  what  could  be  done  for  the  Median 

^nd  Aearrian  inscriptions  ?     Westergaard  had  proved  that  the  language 

t>f  tlie  second  class  of  the  so-called  Median  inscriptions  was  Scythian  or 

runuiian.    With  regard  to  the  third  class,  the  inscriptions  found  at 

flon  and  Nineveh,  all  scholars  who  were  then  at  work  4in  them, 

as  Orotefend,  Lowenstern,  Longperier,  De  Saulcy,  Hinclcs,  were 

Hgreed  that  they  were  written  in  a  Semitic  dialect.     The  inscriptions  of 

Tan  only  gave  rise  to  doubts,  and  Hincks,  in  a  paper  **■  On  the  Inscrip- 

liouB  at  Van/'  suspected  that  they  were  composed  in  an  Aryan  language, 

Tho  difficulties,  however,   of   reading  either  the   Median   or  the 

t  inscriptions,  even  after  the  Behistun  texts  had  been  published, 

- . .    .-ii  greater  than  had  been  expected.    First  of  all,  the  Median  and 

Jabylonian  transcripts  at  Behistun  were  imperfect.     Secondly,  they 

ren^  written  in  an  alphabet  that  was  not  only,  like  the  Egj^tian,  at 

Sie  same  time  ideographic,   snyllabic,   and  phonetic,  but,  what  was 

Biicb  worse,  employed  the  same  sign  to  express  different  powers,  and 

Terent  signs  to  express  one  and  the  eame  power.     We  enter  in  fact 

the  long  controversy  of  the  Polyphony  and  Homophony  of  the 

^loniim  alphabet,  a  problem  which  made  several  scholars  give  up 

rliole  matter  as  hopek-ss,  which  roused  a  general  scepticism  among 

itjil  scholars,  and  still  more  among  the  public  at  large,  and  which 

irtni  DOW,  after  twenty  years  of  continued  research,  continues  a  con* 

mt  stumblingblock  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  scholai-ship. 

Mohl  was  fully  aware  of  all  these  difficulties,  but  he  goes  on  year 
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after  year  announcing  new  triumphe,  and  exhorting  to  new  victorie&. 
In  1849,  the  French  GoYemment  withdrew  its  patronage  from  th^ 
field  of  excavation.  M.  Botta  was  removed  from  Mosul  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  rich  mine  which  he  had  opened  was  left  to  be  worked  by  Mr, 
Layard.  At  home  the  chief  advance  made  in  deciphering  was  in  the 
Median  line.  Colonel  Bawlinson  had  succeeded  in  copying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Median  text  at  Behistun,  and  promised  to  send  his  copies 
home ;  M.  de  Saulcy  gave  the  results  of  his  own  independent  studies, 
on  the  Median  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known,  in  several 
papers  contributed  to  the  Journal  AsicUique. 

In  1851,  we  receive  the  first  account  of  Mr.  Layard's  splendid  dis- 
coveries at  Koyunjik,  and  somewhat  later  at  Babylon.  This  Koyunjik 
proved  the  richest  field  of  Assyrian  discovery.  There  are  within  tiie 
precincts  at  Nineveh  two  artificial  hillocks,  the  one  called  the  Koyunjik, 
the  other  the  Nabbi  Yunes.  It  was  the  former  which  yielded  its 
treasures  to  European  excavators,  while  the  latter,  being  supposed  to 
contain  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  protected  by  a  mosque, 
was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  surrendered  to  them.  The  Pasha  of 
Mosul,  however,  though  forbidding  the  infidels  to  disturb' the  peace  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  had  no  sciiiples  in  digging  himself,  and  his  labours 
were  soon  rewarded  by  two  bulls,  nineteen  feet  high,  which  were  not 
exactly  what  he  was  looking  for.  (Rapport,  1856,  p.  49.)  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Loftus  was  sent  to  the  Lower  Euphrates  to  explore  the  ruins 
of  Warkah  and  Senkerah,  while  another  expedition  to  Susah  was  in 
contemplation  at  the  expense  of  the  English  Government. 

At  home  the  linguistic  excavations  were  carried  on  quietly  by  Botta, 
De  Saulpy,  RawUnson,  Norris,  and  especially  by  the  Rev.  E.  Hincks, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  most  advanced  pioneer,  and  the  first  to  lay 
the  solid  foundation  for  a  grammatical  study  of  the  Assyrian  language. 
His  labours,  scattered  about  in  different  journals,  are  now  in  danger 
of  being  almost  forgotten ;  and  it  would  be  but  a  just  tribute  to  his 
memory  if  the  Irish  Academy  or  some  of  his  surviving  friends  and 
admirers  were  to  publish  a  collected  edition  of  his  ntunerous  though  not 
voluminous  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  1853,  Mohl  reports  with  great  satisfaction  that  M.  Place,  the 
successor  of  M.  Botta,  as  French  consul  at  Mosul,  has  been  directed  to 
continue  excavations.  His  labours  at  Khorsabad  were  soon  rewarded 
by  most  valuable  results.  "  He  found  new  halls,  subterranean  vaults, 
long  passages  in  enamelled  bricks,  Assyrian  statues,  the  cellar  of  the 
cattle,  containing  vessels  still  filled  with  dried-up  Uquors,  bas-reliefs, 
inscriptions,  articles  in  ivory  and  metal,  and,  quite  recently,  a  depot  of 
iron  and  steel  instruments,  and  a  gate  of  the  town  or  the  palace  in 
splendid  preservation,  covered  in  by  a  vault  supported  on  both  sides 
by  bulls,  and  built  in  enamelled  and  ornamental  bricks."  In  spite  of 
these  splendid  discoveries,  which,  as  M.  Mohl  said,  would  at  last  bring 
the  Assyrian  Museum  at  the  Louvre  up  to  the  level  of  the  British 
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rufleum,  the  French  Govemraent,  it  was  feared,  would  again  stop 
^I.  Place,  as  they  had  stopped  M.  Botta,  ia  the  midfit  of  his  campaign. 
^1  did  all  he  could  to  plead  the  cause  of  Assyrian  discnveiy 
iie  Soci6t*i  Aeiatique,  before  the  Institute,  before  the  Ministers, 
ad  it  was  again  chiefly  due  to  his  never-ceasing  intercessions  that 
friend  M,  Fresnel,  who   had  been  for  years  devoting  himself 
the  collection  of  Hiniyaritic  inscriptions  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  was 
Dnt  out  with  MM,  Oppert  and  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped 
rientific   expedition,   destined    to   explore   the    ruins   in   the    basin 
the  Lower  Euphrates.     When  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
trated  the  original  intention  of  Fresners  expedition,  he  and  his 
^uipanions   eoncentmted  their  work   on   Babylon,      At  about  the 
time   Mr.  Luftua  was  hard  at  work  at  Susah,  and  had   dis- 
>vered  there  a  palace  like  those  of  PereepoUs,  and  inscriptions  in  the 
m  cimeiform  characters  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,     Mr.  Layard 
published  an  account  of  his  wonderful  discoveries  at  Koymijik, 
id  had  explored  a  large  portion  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  the  niins  of 
krban,  Wan,  Babylout  Niffar,  and  Kala  Sherghat,     At  home,  Rawlin- 
on  e  memoir  on  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Behistun  inscription  had 
^een  pubhshed  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
"Society  (1851),  and  in  the  first  number  of  the  fifteenth  volume 
\me  Journal  (1853),  Mn  Noms,  in  publishing  for  the  first  time 
be  Median  transcript  of  the  same  document,  had  confirmed  Wester- 
Ts  opinion  that  its  language  was  Turanian,  without  determining, 
Bver,  whether  it  was  more  closely  allied  to  the  Turkish  or  to  the 
f'innish  branch  of  that  extensive  family,  or  rather  class,  of  speech. 

In  the  next  year,  1854,  while  Mn  Loftus  wns  continuing  his  work 

kl  Warkah  and  Senkerah  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  while  Mr.  Hassan  was 

ird  at  work   for  England  at  Koyimjik,  M,  Mohl  has  to  annoimce 

liat   the   Freneh   Government   has  really  stopped  the   excavations 

indortaken  with  so  much  success  at  Khoreabad  by  M.  Place,     The  next 

l^e^ir  brings  sadder  tidings  still.     That  precious  cargo,  containing  the 

irveet   of  the  combined  labours   of  M*   Place   at  Khorsabad,  and 

Fretmel  at  Babylon,  was  completely  wrecked  at  Basra  on  its  voyage 

5me.  FresneL  who  for  years  had  held  his  own  against  the  Government, 

declined  to  be  recalled,  and  %vaa  meditating  at  Bagdad  the 

lent  of  an  archaDological  school,  on  the  model  of  the  French 

chool  at  Athens,  died  in  1855,  and  with  his  death  the  excavations  in 

le  East  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  came  to  an  end. 

\Tiile  Loftus  was  still  collecting  fresh  materials  among  the  ruins  of 

loghur,  Abu  Shahi^ein,  Tel  Sifr,  Senkerah,  Warka,  and  Xiffar ;  while 

|on  was  looking  for  new  treasures  at  Bab\Jon,  nothing  remained 

Trench  expedition,  now  entrusted  to  M,  Jules  Oppert,  but  to 

ave  what  could  be  saved,  and  to  return  home.     With  Fresners 

M,  Mohl's  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Mesopotamia  seems  to 

In  spite  of  his  constant  efforts,  the  enterprises  which  he  had 
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encouraged  and  directed  had  not  led  to  the  results  which  he  antici] 
Even  the  deciphering  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptior 
somewhat  disappointed  him.  In  speaking  almost  for  the  last  ti 
the  subject,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  "  Rapport  adress^  k  S, 
Ministre  de  Tinstruction  publique,  par  M.  Jules  Oppert :  Paris 
(tir6  des  Archives  des  missions),"  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  di 
ties  created  by  the  polyphonous  and  homophonous  character  < 
Assyro-Babylonian  alphabet  may  be  overcome ;  but  with  regard 
theory  then  started  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Oppei-t,  that  the  cun< 
alphabet  was  originally  invented  by  people  speaking  a  Sc; 
language,  and  aftei-wards  adapted  as  well  as  might  be  by  the 
lonians  to  their  own  Semitic  speech,  he  says : — 

"  II  faut  r^server  son  jugement,  attendre  le  d^veloppement  des  preu 
si  elles  sont  concluaates,  reformer  nos  idees  precoDQues.  U  est  imp 
qu'iine  decouverte  immense,  comme  celle  de  Ninive,  et  cette  restauration 
de  loDgues  et  presque  de  litteratures  perdues  depuis  des  milliers  d'anr 
r^velent  des  faits  qui  s'accordent  mal  avec  des  opinions  formees  sur  Fai 
histoire  de  TAsie  d'apr^s  des  donnees  imparfaites.  II  est  probable,  ai 
que  TMstoire  ancienne,  telle  que  Ton  a  construite  d*aprfes  la  Bible  et  les  i 
grecs,  sera  plutdt  enrichie  que  changee  par  les  resultats  des  etudes  assyr 
car  nous  voyons  que  tout  ce  que  nous  avons  appris  sur  TEgypte,  Tlnd 
Perse,  n'a  fait  que  grandir  Tautoritd  d*Herodote.  C'est  un  cadre  qui  se  i 
mais  qui  ne  change  pas  dans  ses  parties  essentielles.  On  n'est  qu'au  com 
ment  de  ces  Etudes,  et  la  route  est  longue  et  ardue ;  mais  les  progr< 
tres-r^ls  et  deviendront  plus  rapides  l\  mesure  que  les  materiaux  sere 
accessibles." 

We  can  give  this  one  instance  only,  to  show  how  conscien 
Mohl  performed  his  work  as  the  recognized  contemporaneous  hii 
of  Oriental  learning,  and  how  much  may  be  learnt  from  his  pag« 
is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  our  life.  No  doubt  Pers 
always  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  hence  his  warm  interest  in 
cuneiform  researches,  which,  resting  chiefly  on  the  decipherm 
the  edicts  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Persia,  such  as  Cyrus,  Darii 
Xerxes,  threw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Persian  languag 
before  and  after  their  time.  Hence,  also,  his  sincere  admirati 
Bumouf  s  labours  for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  writings  of  Zor 
and  the  full  appreciation  of  Burnouf's  philological  method  as  th 
one  that  could  lead  to  trustworthy  results  in  the  interpretation 
Avesta  as  well  as  of  the  Veda.  But  though  these  personal  predil< 
had  their  influence,  we  shall  find  in  reading  his  annual  reports  t 
treated  every  other  subject,  too,  with  almost  the  same  accural 
thoroughness  of  appreciation.  Every  really  important  pubU 
whether  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Armeniaji,  Sanskrit,  or  C 
is  carefully  chronicle^ — nay,  we  meet  again  and  again  with  para 
which  form  short  but  complete  treatises  on  the  history  and  th 
value  of  whole  branches  of  Oriental  literature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  we  came  possessed  of  the  Him 
inscriptions,  and  what  their  bearing  is  on  the  history  of  the  S 
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langCMgefl,  should  read  Molil*s  account  of  Fresners  and  Arnaud's  wau- 
deringB  ou  the  coast  of  Yemen,  chiefly  suggested  and  encouraged  by 
jl,  1 T  l:...  ,elf,     (See  Rapporta  for  1840,  1844,  1845,  184G,  1850.) 

;dcability  of  eubstitiiting  the  Roman  letters  for  the  ntimerous 
alphabets  of  Oriental  languages  is  discusBed  by  Muhl  in  1841,  and 
again  in  18G5.  In  answer  to  those  who  twitted  the  Engliah  Govern- 
ment with  the  slow  progress  they  had  been  able  to  make  in  peimiading 
tho  natives  to  write  Hiudustani  with  Roman  lettei*s,  while  the  Moham- 
medanjs  had  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  in  making  the  Persians 
adopt  the  Arabic  alphabet,  he  drily  remarked  that  the  Mtjhammedaus 
punifilied  all  who  continued  to  WTite  Persian  with  the  old  Pehle\T,and 
not  with  Arabic  letters,  with  death  (p.  ih).  Though  Mold  does  not 
give  luB  authoritj^  for  this  statement,  we  have  no  doul>t  he  could  have 
given  chapter  and  verse  for  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  MSS.  by  Tattam  in  1842, 
and  subsequently  by  Pacho,  the  fii-st  specimens  of  these  new  treasures 
nuchas  the  three  undoubtedly  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius  published  by 
Cureton,  and  lastly  the  excellent  catalogue  of  the  wliole  collection  by 
Wright, — all  this  is  described  in  a  masterly  way  in  the  Report  for  the 
yeara  li^4<J,  1847,  1848,  imL 

^'  r^  !r  of  Arabic  will  find  an  accurate  account  of  all  important 
pi  \By   particularly  some    instructive   chaptei's  on   the  life   of 

Mohaintned,  doing  full  justice  to  Spreuger's  treatment  of  the  prophet 
on  one  side,  and  to  Sir  W,  Muir's  very  diflerent  treatment  on  the  othen 
The  gradual  formation  and  sifting  too  of  the  traditions  concerning 
Mohammed  and  the  gro^\^h  of  his  new  religion  will  interest  many 
readers,  as  contaming  significant  and  useful  hints  on  shnilar  phases  in 
the  history  of  other  rehgions.  Full  justice  is  rendered  to  Lane's 
Arabic  Lexicon,  but  not  without  an  expression  of  regret  that  it  shoidd 
hi  -    ^       1  restricted  to  the  so-called  classical  language  only, 

^  urts  on  Chinese  hterature  are  xkitj  complete,  Chinese  having 
been  for  a  long  tune  one  of  MohFs  favourite  occupations.  When 
Statdabia  Jidien  pubUshed  his  translation  of  the  travels  of  Buddhist 
pilgrima  from  China  to  India,  he  nowhere  found  a  more  appreciative 
yet  di«oriminating  critic  than  in  Mohl, 

In  all  the  subjects  hitherto  mentioned  Mohl  w^ae  perfectly  at  honi' . 
Thu  languages  were  famiHar,  the  literatures  a  subject  <^f  constant  in- 
terest to  him-  But  even  in  other  branches  of  Eastern  learning,  in 
jSondlrit,  for  instance,  and  Indian  Uteraturc  in  general  few  coidd  have 
more  surely  distinguished  the  important  from  the  imimportant,  few 
oouid  have  better  pointed  out  the  duty  which  Sanskrit  scholarship 
or  '  "^  i he  learned  world  at  large,  than  Mold.  Beginning  with  his 
fif  ^  t,  in  1840,  he  calls  the  attention  of  Sanskrit  scholars  to  the 
Veclft*  Uk  HhoJvit  hie  mlla!  he  seems  to  say  whenever  his  survey 
brings  him  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  He  welcomes  with  real  joy  every 
atteuipt  at  iilling  the  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
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wliicli  scholars  such  as  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Mill,  and  Wilson  had 
indicated  rather  than  filled.  He  shows  how  Indian  literature  mnst 
for  cvcjr  remain  a  baseless  fabric  nnless  its  truly  historical  foundation, 
the  Veda,  can  be  recovered.  As  early  as  1840  he  tells  us  that  the 
old  Kast  India  Company  had  ordered  the  text  of  the  four  Vedas  to  be 
publislied  by  the  learned  Brahmans  of  the  College  at  Calcutta  after 
the  best  MSS.  of  Benares.  "  Cest  une  grande  et  magnifique  entreprise," 
he  says, "  qui  fcra  honneur  au  gouvemement  anglais,  et  qui  livrera  aux 
iHudos  des  savants  de  tons  les  pays  un  monument  littcraire  dont  il  est 
difficile  d'evaluer  Timportajice  pour  Thistoire  de  la  civilisation."  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  neither  learned  Brahmans  nor  trustworthy 
MSS.  were  forthcoming  in  India.  Brahmans  who  were  able  were 
luiwilling,  those  who  were  willing  were  unable,  to  produce  an  edition 
of  the  text  and  the  commentaries  of  the  Veda ;  and  European  scholar- 
ship had  at  last  to  undertake  the  work,  and  give  to  the  Brahmans  the 
first  complete  edition  of  their  own  sacred  books. 

^lohl  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  during  several  years  the  French 
Qovernmont  had  then  been  buying  MSS.  of  the  Veda  and  its  com- 
mentaries in  India,  and  that  several  boxes  of  them  had  already  arrived 
at  Paris.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  Buniouf,  who,  besides  Rosen,  was, 
at  that  time  probably  tlie  only  Sanskrit  scholar  who  had  gone  beyond 
(\)lebrooko,  and  penetrated  furthest  into  the  outworks  of  Vedic  scho- 
larship, and  to  the  enlightened  patronage  of  M.  Guizot.  Even  so  late 
as  18i5*J  M.  Ouizot,  in  announcing  to  the  writer  of  this  article  his 
I'loi'tion  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute,  remarked :  "  Je 
no  suin  pas  un  jup:o  ooniptHent  do  vos  travaux  sur  les  V6das,  mais 
je  nio  felioito  d*avoir  un  pen  contribuo  a  vous  founiir  les  materiaux,  et 
jo  vous  ronioroio  d*on  avoir  garde  le  souvenir." 

Hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  Mohl  does  not  give  us  some  new 
information  on  the  gradual  advances  made  by  Sanskrit  scholars  in 
tlioir  attempts  to  master  the  ditlioultios  of  the  Veda:  and  in  his  simple 
and  clear  treatment  of  the  importance  of  the  native  tmditional  literature 
on  one  side*  and  the  freedom  of  Kuri^pean  scholarship  on  the  other, 
we  see  again  the  maturity  of  his  mind  and  the  impartiality  of  his  judg- 
ment, in  stnMiit  contrast  with  the  wninglings  of  one-sided  pleaders. 

Hut  deeply  impressed  as  Mohl  Wiis  with  the  importance  of  Vedic 
studies,  otiuT  braju*hes  of  Indian  literature  are  not  passed  over  by 
him  in  silence,  *rn>vtM*s  edition  of  the  KaoFatarangini.  the  history  of 
the  Kii\>^  of  Kaslunir,  rrinsep's  disooverj-  of  the  Pali  alphabet, 
liorresio^H  ma^uitieent  edition  ot*  the  Kanuiyana^  Foueaux*s  translation 
\»f  the  Tihetau  vemon  of  the  Kite  of  Buddha.  Lassen's  Indian  Anti- 
quities.  Hoohtlingk  and  liothV  as  well  as  GoUlstuckers  Sanskrit 
IMetiouavies«  NW^^pkeK  oiipnal  it'soarx'hi^s  on  Indian  numerals  and 
umtUouiatiem  Nave's  and  \Veber*s  works^  all  receive  their  n^cognition; 
all  art^  rt'ptvHonted  to  us  as  luarkiuj;  definite  stugeft  in  the  slow  but 
sale  advauee  of  the  aiuall  and  valiant  army  of  i.^outal  scholaTS. 
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It  18  not  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  tho  work  entailed  on  a  really 

[niBcientiouR  Rcliolar  wlio  undertakes  to  wntu  bucIi  annual  reports, 

Ptoee  only  who  have  tiied  to  do  it  know  how  much  time  is  required 

I  oollectiug  the  mere  materialfl,  how  much  care  in  determining  what 

louat  of  reeognitiou,   of  praise   or  blame,  is  due   to  each  work. 

liough  each  of  th*^86  annual  reports  (ills  only  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 

iige«»  a  conBiderablo  portion  of  Mohls  leisure  must  have  been  cou- 

^imed  in  their  preparation « 

Other  Hocietiea  have  publiahed  similar  roportis,  but  seldom  with 
licit  regularity  as  the  Societe  Aeiatique  during  Mold's  secretaryship  — 
aver  with  that  due  proportion  which  ilohl  knew  how  to  preserve  in 
&iieraJ  plan  of  liis  annual  reA^ew.  If  such  reports  become  too 
plete,  they  degenerate  into  mere  catalogues;  if  they  are  too 
inute  and  searching,  they  grow  into  treatises  on  a  few  leading 
iblioations.  There  have  been  annual  rapporU  publislied  by  those 
rho  succeeded  Mohl  as  secretaries  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 
Pbeso  rapports  are  wiitten,  no  doubt,  in  more  classical  French,  and 
,of  most  valuable  materials.  But  they  have  gradually  become 
ind  less  corapreheneive,  and  are  noiv  restricted  to  a  survey  of  the 
Irork  done  during  each  year  by  the  Oriental  scholars  of  France  oTily. 

Still  greater,  perhapn,  was  the  diiBcidty  of  maintaiTung  throughout 

iiat  judicial  position  which  Mohl  took  in  his  reports  from  beginning 

end.     Of  himself  we  hear  little — almost  nothing.     It  is  only  by 

?cidcnt  that  we  find  out  how  Trnich  was   due  to   him  personally 

se^'oral  of  the  greatest  undertakings  patronized  by  the  French 
JoveninieTit,  In  some  cases  he  seems  to  cany  that  modesty  too  far. 
Phe  French,  we  know,  are  very  sensitive  on  this  point.  They  dislike 
lie  pronoiui  *'  I;'  Yet  there  is  danger  of  good  taste  sinking  into 
laimeriHin  even  here.  When  speaking  of  his  edition  of  the  "  Shah 
Famehr  it  would  have  sotmded  more  simple  and  natural,  even  in 
Trench,  if  Mohl  had  said»  **A  new  volume  of  my  edition  of  the 
[Shah  Nameh  '  has  been  finished/'  instead  of  telling  his  friends,  as  he 
Iways  dftes,  that  **  a  member  of  thoir  Society  has  finished  a  new 
^olumo  of  the  *  Shah  Nameh/"  II<»wever»  as  a  German  wiitiug  in 
f*rcnoh,  Mohl  no  doubt  felt  himself  bound  to  observe  French  etiquette 
iwn  more  carefully  than  a  Frenchman,  and  if  he  erred,  he  erred,  at 
^U  events  on  the  safe  side. 

What  ii«,  however,  even  more  creflitable  to  him  is  the  reserv^e  with 
rhich  he  speaks  of  his  personal  friends.  Mohl  coidd  not  have  been 
hti  snhnlar  he  w^as,  without  having  both  strong  sympathies  and  strong 
iea  with  regard  to  other  scholars  or  woidd-be  scholars, 
.M.  r  in  France  or  elsewhere.  But  it  would  require  a  very  delicate 
%f  to   discover  any  trace  of  these  personal   feelings  in  his  official 

puft^ft.  When  delivering  these  antuial  addresses  he  speaks  with  a 
all  oonseiousn^se  of  ln«  responmbility.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the 
lonour  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  is  in  his  keeping.   He  never  abuses  the 
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trust  committed  to  him,  he  never  allows  himself  an  unfair  advantage. 
When  reading  again  through  his  reports  from  the  year  1840  to  the 
year  1867,  we  meet  "with  few  Hnes  which  he  would  now  wish  to  see 
uuwiitten,  though  time  has  laid  its  disenchanting  hand  on  many 
hopes  and  many  schemes  in  the  field  of  Oriental  scholarship.  No 
doubt  Mohl  disappointed  many,  either  by  his  silence  or  by  his 
measured  praise.  He  made  himself,  we  beUeve,  more  enemies  than 
friends  by  his  faithful  stewardship ;  but  he  retained,  through  life,  in 
spite  of  many  disappointments,  an  unshaken  trust  in  truth. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  imanimous  testimony  borne  to  Mohl's 
uprightness  by  his  colleagues  at  the  French  Institute.  His  position 
at  Paris  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  True,  he  had  old  and 
faithful  friends,  but  he  had  also — and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t 
— enviers  and  enemies.  He  was  loved  by  some,  liked  by  many, 
respected  by  all,  even  by  those  who  neither  Uked  nor  loved  him. 
Men,  so  high-minded  as  Mauiy,  Renan,  Regnier,  and  others  might  truly 
say  that  they  had  almost  forgotten  that  Mohl  was  not  a  Frenchman. 
In  his  last  farewell  Alfred  Maury  exclaimed :  "  Adieu,  Jules  Mohl ; 
nous  te  saluons  t\  ta  dorniere  demeure,  non  seulement  comme  un  con- 
frere, mais  comme  un  compatriote.  La  science,  au  reste,  n'a  pas  de 
natioiiaUtii ;  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  elle  est  de  toutes  les  nationalites ; 
elle  travaille  k  les  rapprocher,  h  les  unir,  et  cette  conciliation  nous 
aimions  a  la  rencontrer  en  toi." 

But  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  the  same  elevation  of  thought 
and  feeling  from  smaller  minds,  least  of  all  from  those  whose  preten- 
sions Mohl  had  occasionally  to  check,  or  whose  interests  he  had  some- 
times to  cross.  Mohl,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  a  welcome  guest 
at  several  courts,  had  never  learnt  to  be  a  courtier.  Life  to  him  was 
not  worth  having,  if  it  required  any  economizing  with  truth.  All  his 
friends  agree  that  there  was  a  certain  hrmqueness  in  him,  which  he  could 
never  overcome  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  they  kindly  ascribed 
to  his  German  blood.     M.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  says  of  him  : — 

''  L'amour  du  vrai,  Thorreur  du  charlatanisme  et  de  Tintrigue  doimaient  a  son 
abord  ce  jo  ue  sais  quoi  de  reserve  et  de  brusque  qui  ne  permettait  \iss 
d*apprecier  du  premier  coup  d'ccil  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  en  lui  de  bonte  natarelle 
et  de  chaleureuse  sympathie." 

That  brusqueness,  however,  was  not  merely  a  national  pecuharity ; 
it  had  a  deeper  source,  it  arose  from  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
science.     The  profaiium  vulgus  never  forgave  him  for  that. 

M.  Laboulaye  says  of  him  with  perfect  truth  : — 

"  Mohl  avait  au  plas  haut  degre  le  sentiment  de  la  responsabilite  qui  pesait 
siu-  nous ;  pour  lui,  la  science  etait  une  religion,  et  il  voulait  ecarter  du  temple 
tons  les  profanes." 

M.  Renan  speaks  in  the  strongest  language  of  the  influence  which 
Mohl  exercised  in  all  elections,  whether  at  the  Institute,  the  College 
de  Fmnce,  or  elsewhere,  simply  because  it  was  known  that  to  him 
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[ecfience  was  sacred,  and  no  personal  feelings  would  ever  sTrny  his 

*^  Le  frnuKl  litre  de  M.  Mohl,  ^  la  reooimaiis.<«ance  des  Bavanta  est  cepenrltint, 

'influeuce  qiill  a  exercee.     II  sut  prdsMer  a  nos  etudes  avec  uue  soli- 

iMTit  et  mi  esprit  pliilo^^opbique  qui  souls  ]»euvent  donner  de  la  valeur 

ars  et  8anft  lien  aj)jmrent.     Ce  lien,  il  le  creait  par  sa  judicieiisc 

iHt  R(in  autorit**  aidait  les  auiU  do  la   verite  a  distiuguer  le 

s  faciles  qu'ou  trouve  souvent  aupres  dii  public  en 

ieb.     Par  la  M,  Mobl  a  occupy  dans  nos  etudes  untt 

-kitr  *>hlie  i  lo  vid«^  qu*il  a  laisso  ne  sera  pas  de  sitot  renipU*     Ami 

111  solide  en  touted  choses,  il  ne  faisait  aucun  part  a  la  vanite,  3i 

l!^  r.     Sa  directi*m  a  ete  aussi  elficace  qu'eclairee.     ^I,  Mohl  etait 

IS  line  des  raiHonii  que  nous  aviotis  de  vivre  et  de  bleu  faire." 

How  true  it  is  to  say  of  such  men  as  Mohl,  **They  make  us  live 

land  do  well.'^     They  keep  us  from  making  concessions,  from  taking 

rhat  is  called  an  easier  \aew  of  life,  from  making  to  ourselves  friends 

r>f  the  mammon  of  unrighteous  praise.     That  hi^  friends  at  Parifi  should 

[liavi*  allowed  him  to  maintain  that  independent  position  through  life, 

[that  they  should  have  yielded  to  his  silent  influence,  that  they  should 

[not  have  resented  his  occnmonal  reproofs,  reflects  the  highest  credit 

fon  the  French  character.     No  doubt,  it  was  but  human  nature  that 

[Frenchmen  who  found  themselves  opposed  by  Iklohl  slmuld  sometimes, 

r^hen  all  other  arguments  had  failed,  be  heard  to  miinnur  gmmbliugly, 

M/i.  c€i  Alkmand!     Frenchmen  would  not  be  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 

I^NTould  not  be  Englishmen^  Germans  would  not  bo  GermanB,  if  they 

[did  not  tliink  that  on  some  point  orother  they  were  better  judges  than 

[anybody  else.    There  were  the  dii  minorum  gentium  in  Paris  too,  who 

[shnigged  their  shoulders  when  Mohl^s  RappoH  was  out,  and  thought 

[it  verj*^  hard  that  the  censorship  of  Oriental  studies  in  France  should 

[have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  eei  Allemand,    But  when  we  read  these 

annual  Reports  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  yeai's,  and  compare  them 

[with  the  reports  Or  presidential  addresses  of  other  academies  or  leaiTied 

[Eometies,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  influence  which 

|ir  high  judicial  and  moral  tone  exercised  at  the  time.     Nowhere  do 

see  any  traces  of  commnniqu^^  but  thinly  veiled  by  the  honoured 

Dame  of  a  president  or  secretary.    Nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of  his 

jnelding  to  that  great  temptation   of  saying  a  kind  word  of  our 

BHands^  or  passing  a  slur  on  our  or  their  opponents.      It  was  because 

rery  on©  felt  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Societc  Asiatique  was  a  man 

[i>f  honour,  most  sensitive  and  jealous  for  the  good  name  of  his  Society^ 

id  atill  more  for  the  honour  of  science,  that  his  addresses  wero 

1^  to  and  his  judgments  accepted  by  the  whole  world.     It  was 

RUse  in  other  cases  that  charge  has  been  committed  to  men  of  less 

litive  minds  and  less  tdean  hands»  to  men  who  look  upon  scientific 

idles  as  a  mere  amusement  or  a  road  to  social  distinction,  that  the 

lion  our  of  this  nrthat  learned  society  has  been  tannshod  and  sacrificed 

to  tli»^   noftv  rnikbitini»M  aiid  fVir»  impotent  jcalousies  of  a  small  ('?/yw<», 

0  2 
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When  we  read  through  the  long  list  of  Mohl's  "  Rapports  "  without 
meeting  with  one  single  line  that  could  be  traced  to  personal  favour 
or  personal  spite,  one  word  of  blame  or  praise  that  would  make  the 
members  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  regret  having  entrusted  their  honour 
to  their  German  assistant-secretary, secretary, and  president,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  what  M.  Renan  meant  when  saying  of  Mohl, 
"  n  etait  une  des  raisons  que  nous  avions  de  vivre  et  de  bien  faire.** 

But  we  should  carry  away  a  very  false  impression  of  Mohl  if  we 
thought  of  him  only  as  the  stem  censor.  Among  his  more  intimate 
friends  Mohl  was  full  of  kindliness  and  humour,  though  later  in  life 
there  was  a  cloud  of  melancholy  that  threw  a  shadow  over  the 
twinkle  of  his  bright  and  piercing  eyes.  Mohl  spoke  three  languages, 
— German,  French,  and  English, — and  it  might  be  said  of  him  what  was 
said  of  Ennius,  that  he  had  three  hearts,  or  rather  that  he  had  a  large 
heart,  large  enough  to  appreciate  and  love  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  in  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Enghsh  character;  strong 
enough  to  despise  and  shun  all  that  was  bad  and  mean,  whether 
German,  French,  or  English.  He  was  German  by  nature,  French  by 
taste,  English  by  loiie,  and  he  had  true  friends  in  every  one  of  these 
countries.  He  had  learnt  more  particularly  from  his  own  personal 
experience  how  the  French  and  German  characters  might  supplement 
each  other  in  their  strong  and  weak  points ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  he  looked  forward  to  a  future  when  these  Iavo  nations  should 
better  understand  and  appreciate  each  other ;  should  forget  their  vulgar 
military  rivalry,  and  work  together  for  the  highest  achievements  in 
literature  and  art.  There  was  a  time  when  that  dream  seemed  more 
than  half-realized,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silent  but 
never-ceasing  influence  of  such  men  as  Mohl  did  much  towards  the 
realiziition  of  such  a  dream.  During  Louis  Philippe's  reign  the  spirit 
of  German  science  might  be  felt  in  the  best  works  of  French  scholar- 
ship, literature,  and  art.  There  was  a  Revue  Gennanique  published  in 
Paris,  intended  to  show  to  the  more  fastidious  French  public  that 
there  was  solid  gold  to  be  found  in  the  crude  ore  of  German  science, 
while  in  Germany  the  name  of  Humboldt  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  German  science  had  begun  to  be  quickened  by  French  esprit. 
These  happy  days  came  to  an  end  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Napoleonic  n'gime.  If  there  was  a  place  where  Loms  Napoleon  was 
hated  with  an  unwavering  hatred,  it  was  the  Institut  de  France,  One 
might  have  written  over  its  portals,  *•  No  Bonapartist  need  apply.'' 
When  Leverrier  was  forced  upon  the  Institut,  Biot,  the  veteran  astro- 
nomer, was  heard  to  say  in  a  bluff  voice,  "  Qui  at  cet  homme  la  V  and 
when  told  that  it  was  Leverrier,  he  muttered  to  his  friends,  ^^Tai 
connu  J^plact;  je  ne  connaU  pas  Leverrier^  ^Mlen  about  the  same 
time  Napoleon  insisted  on  having  the  name  of  the  Institut  de  France 
dianged  into  Institat  In  "    '^tvatse,  YillenMan  w9m  chosen  to 

draw  lip  an  hntorioal  in  ow  und  HarionB 
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^kings  of  France,  during  the  Republic,  and  daruig  the  reign  of  tha 

tmi  Napoleon,  the  Institut  had  always  been  called  simply  lastitut  do 

^"T  ■  and  if  a  change  was  now  required,  the  Minister  was  re- 

1  to  send  hi«  architect  to  erase  the  golden  letterg  placed  on 

be  facade  of  the  Palais  de  rinsfcitut  by  the  architect  of  Richelieu. 

Nor  wa8  there  among  the  Membres  dt\  t fnsiitat  one   who  saw  and 

Jrcaded  the  fatal   intinenco  of   the   Napoleonic  rule  more  than   the 

lyne  German  member  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  Mohl.    No  political 

ISO  outward  Bpleiidonr,  no  offers  of  patronage  to  literature 

,  could  dazzle  hia  eyea.    His  conviction  remained  unshaken 

>m  firgt  to  last,  that  the  system  of  government  introduced  by  Louis 

'    »n  and  his  court  must  ruin  France^  and  through  the  ruin  of 

ruin  the  peaceftil  development  of  the  whole  of  Europe.     He 

ived  to  Bee  his  prophecies  come  true.     The  last  years  of  his  life  were 

*  'n  deepest  sorrow  at  the  utter  d^'Struction  of  the  fairest  dream 

^  ^  luth,  the  union  and  friendship  of  France  and  Germany,  as  the 

DhampioQa  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of  tht^  future.     His  friends  in 

?nj\^  tliongh  their  ranks  had  been  thinned  by  death,  remained  loyal  to 

J,  and  to  the  honour  of  French  men  of  science  it  should  always  be  re- 

lembered  that  even  in  those  darkest  days  when  all  that  was  German  was 

1  in  France,  M^hl  was  able  to  occupy  his  chair  at  the  Instituto 

A  one  single  member  of  the  Academy  forgetting  the  respect 

Ihey  owed  to  him,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  noble  traditions  of  the 

)lace  in  whicli  they  were  assemblech     It  was  he  who  wished  to  retire 

ind  In  withdraw  himself  from  society ;  and  though  he  patiently  and 

biteiitly  continued  his  useful   worl^  no   one  who  knew  his  happy 

lancc  before  the  days  of  1848,  would  have  known  him  agai?i 

l:  lie  days  of  1871.     His  house,  however,  continued  what  it  had 

been  for  many  years,  a  kind  of  fro©  port,  open  to  all  who  came  to 

1  see  what  was  most  worth  seeing  there.     During  the  days  of 

upire  it  happened  sometimes  that  Royal  visitors,  staying  at  the 

ruileriea,  came  to  the  Rue  da  Bac  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  men 

^rhom  neither  the  Empress  could  tempt  nor  the  Emperor  command. 

■When  the  storms  uf  the  Commune  had  subsided,  the  old  free  port  was 

apen  again,  and  many  of  his  EngUsh  friends  will  long  preserve  the 

I  of  pleasant  hours  spent  with  him  during  the  last  years 

li»f  i.^    though  chiefly  talking  over  old  days  and  mourning  over 

M  friends.     What  the  charm  of  his  society  was,  all  his  friends  know. 

[No  otR*  has  a  better  right  to  bear  his  testimony  than  he  with  whose 

iwords  we  shall  close  this  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  :  **Sa  maison, 

gHLce  an  tact  et  h  la  prof  on  de  connaissance  de  la  societe  fran^^aise  quo 

"  '  ^  Mme.  Mohl,  continuait  les  mcilleures  traditions  d'un  monde 

I  esprit  et  de  charme,  qui  n'est  plus  qu'un  souvenir.     Tons  les 

^tnmg^TB  do  distinction  e'y  rencontraient ;    toutea  les  opimona  s'y 

[ilotmaient  la  main."  .^    ,,       n, 

1*.  Max  Muller, 


THE  CRITICAL  MOVEMENT. IN  THE  FREE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


SCOTCHMEN  often  complain  that  Englishmen  care  little  and 
understand  less  about  the  ecclesiastical  matters  which  for  many 
centuries  have  formed  the  backbone  of  their  national  history.  The 
complaint  can  scarcely  be  made  at  present.  Scotch  Church  politics 
are  coming  to  the  front  across  the  border,  and  the  two  heresy  cases 
which  came  before  this  year's  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  have  been  discussed  outside  the  Church  and  country  ta 
which  they  properly  belonged.  No  doubt  a  certain  curiosity  was 
awakened  to  see  questions  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  authority 
and  infallibility  of  Scripture  raised  and  discussed  in  the  most  conser- 
vative Church  of  a  country  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  as 
conservative  in  theology  as  it  is  liberal  in  poUtics,  but  the  matters 
discussed  were  themselves  too  important  to  escape  observation. 

The  question  which  really  came  before  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  these  cases  was  whether  critical  freedom  and  dogmatic  orthodoxy 
are  opposed  to  each  other ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  be  a  student  of 
the  Bible  according  to  the  methods  of  modern  criticism,  and  yet 
remain  faithful  to  the  dogmatic  Creed  of  the  Church;  whether 
dogma  and  history  are  two  irreconcilable  things,  the  one  of  which 
must  conquer  the  other ;  whether,  in  short,  theologians  must  follow 
according  to  their  tastes  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or  Cardinal  Manning,  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  be  equally  loyal  to  criticism  and  dogma* 
This  is  the  main  issue  raised  all  through  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Robei-tson  Smith;  and  although  Dr.  Dods'  opinions  cut  somewhat 
deeper  at  dogma,  they  involved  practically  the  same  question. 

The  movement  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  therefore,  concerns 
all  Churches,  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  it  has  come  to 
the  surface  in  a  Church  which  has  clung  so  closely  to  the  old  theology 
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the  Reformation.     Tliere  criticism  and  dogma  can  meet  on  very 
fequal  terms,  for  there  dogma  is  no  mere  formula,  but  still  lives  as  an 
inspiring  impulse  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     If  the  spirit  of  modc-rn 
Btorical  criticism  be  utterly  opposed  to  Reformation  theology,  the 
Scotch  Churches  will  east  it  out;  for  they,  at  least  the  Nonconfonnist 
F!*     ^  -  tcrian  CUmrches,  live  and  move  and  have  their  l)emg  in  that  old 
\\  \\     If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  real  opposition  between 

liie  new  learning  and  the  old  faith,  the  alliance  between  critieal  free- 
.  and  dogmatic  orthodoxy  can  be  best  cemented  there,  for  it  will 
^be  the  mere  logical  i)nttiiig  together  of  two  sets  of  formulas,  it 
be  the  Uving  union  of  two  quickening  principles.  The  ciuostion 
bvolved  in  these  two  Free  Chm'ch  eases  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
)ue  which  has  been  silently  influencing  all  Churches  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  are  incUned  to  think. 

ITie  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the  rise  and  rapid  growth  of  new 
ind  strong  sciences,  which  not  only  give  us  new  power  over  the 
I  resent  and  enable  ns  to  stretch  our  hands  out  into  the  future,  but 
V  rarry  us  back  into  tJie  past,  and  so  come  to  exercise  no  small 
u  on  our  beliefs  and  habits  of  belief.  Among  these  sciences^ 
which  lias  most  influence  upon  the  formation  of  opinions  is 
^  '  Vy  the  new  science  of  history,  which,  with  its  new  methods 
cted  results,  has  enabled  the  modern  student  to  speak  with 
ponlidence  upon  many  subjects,  where  there  was  before  room  for 
fure  only.  It  is  not  that  we  know  more  than  our  fathers  did; 
^  .a  trifle.  It  is  of  small  moment  to  add  a  few  thousands  of  facts 
to  the  knowledge  heap  which  the  generations  of  men  have  formed* 
[*he  nc^w  science  of  histoiy  has  given  us  new  methods,  which  enable 
Btndenta  to  use  the  facts  as  they  would  the  words  of  a  language,  and 
Icani  what  they  mean.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  without 
''  1«,  facts  are  simply  scratches  on  a  stone,  and  with  the 
iiey  become  the  words  in  an  inscviptioo, 
Thit*  awakening  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  unlike  the  intel- 
Ival  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it.s  efiects 
fti  ^iouB  susceptibilities  have  been  somewhat  akin.     On    the 

IciQe  hand  all  this  simply  leads  many  minds  to  ask  how  the  new  know- 
Ige  can  be  fought  down*     It  is  regarded,  not  tie  a  gift  of  God  to 
De  iified«  but  as  a  wile  of  tlie  devil  to  be  resisted.     Such  increase  of 
aawledge  is  felt  to  bring  only  increase  of  responsibiHty  to  shake 
''^oe  from  its  ppell;  and  the  great  duty  of  the  Christian,  when 
loe  to  face  with  it,  is  to  pray  to  be  delivered  fr<im  its  power 
ieniptation*    One  of  the  most  Btriking  signs  of  our  times  is  the 
1  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  authority,    .  The   Roman 
li   has   lately   reorgani/*ed  itself  on    the   priuciple    of 
ithority,  jutft  as  it  did  in  Reformation  times  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
U  fashion  :  and  the  same  spirit  is  spreading  far 
Romun  Church.     It  has  appeared  in  not  a  few 
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of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  many  devout  minds  argue 
-wath  themselves  that  in  things  prescribed  by  authority  the  merit  of 
the  act  of  behef  is  proportioned  to  its  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  modem  humanism,  which  neither 
fears  God  nor  regards  man.  with  its  light-hearted  and  reckless  disdain 
of  all  authority,  ^vith  its  pagan  delight  in  the  pleasant  and  luxurious 
side  of  nature,  and  its  pagan  childishness  in  shutting  its  eyes  to  the 
painful  and  terrible  side  of  life.  Along  with  the  revival  of  the 
mediaeval  principle  of  authority  we  have  the  revival  of  the  old 
Hiunanism,  accompanied  by  all  the  intellectual  extravagance  and 
moral  heedlessness,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  which  distinguished  the 
Renascence  period.  All  Churches  have  confronting  them  now  what 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation  had :  the  revolt  of  a  revived  paganism, 
accompanied  by  its  unfailing  attendant,  a  re\aval  of  Church  authority 
and  priestly  pretension.  And  all  this  has  come  naturally,  now  as 
then,  from  the  new  flood  of  knowledge,  and  above  all  from  the  new 
wealth  of  scientific  methods,  which  are  the  heritage  of  our  age. 

To  many  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  many  elsewhere, 
this  new  knowledge  comes  in  a  very  different  way.  It  comes  as  a 
gift  of  God  to  be  used,  and  not  as  a  snare  of  the  devil  to  be  prayed 
against ;  and  they  are  encouraged  in  their  behef  by  the  teaching  of 
Church  history.  Calvin  himself  had  been  a  Humanist,  so  had  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  so  had  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  Reformation 
period.  They  had  been  men  full  of  the  new  learning  of  the  times,  and 
w^ere  not  afraid  of  it.  So  far  from  being  afmid  of  it,  they  looked  on  it 
as  a  great  gift  from  God,  and  used  it  accordingly.  They  were  not 
afmid  of  it,  and  could  use  it,  just  because  they  were  deeply  reUgious 
men,  who  had  a  personal  hold  on  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
Grace,  and  so  were  not  easily  moved  either  to  the  one  side  or  to  the 
other.  They  were  men  who  had  personal  experience  of  what  is 
called  the  objective  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  felt  with 
regard  to  Scripture,  for  example,  that  they  had  the  very  same  testi- 
mony which  accompanied  the  Scripture  when  first  uttered.  They 
knew  that  the  same  Spirit  who  spake  by  the  mouths  of  the  prophets 
penetrated  their  hearts  to  convince  them  that  the  sacred  authors  did 
faithfully  deUver  the  oracles  which  were  divinely  entrusted  to  them. 
"  The  same  Spirit,"  said  Calvin,  "  which  made  Moses  and  the  prophets 
sure  of  their  vocation  testifies  in  our  hearts  that  He  uses  their  ministry 
to  teach  us."  And  thus  while  Holy  Scripture  was  received  by  them 
as  a  book  of  instruction  and  information,  it  was  a  great  deal  more. 
It  was  a  means  of  entrance  into  that  same  hfe  of  communion  with 
God  which  the  Almighty  had  vouchsafed  in  times  past  to  His 
believing  people.  The  devout  use  of  Holy  Scripture  was  in  fact  tho 
prolongation  into  the  present  time  of  that  personal  intercourse  and 
fellowship  with  God  which  He  had  permitted  to  His  ancient  Church. 
While  they  held  tl)i«  firmly,  Calvin  and  his  fellows  could  afford  to 
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p^rinit  a  rearrangement  of  Soriptural  details,  and  could  appeal  freely 
to  «ueh  histtirical  criticism  as  vvbs  at  tlielr  command  to  help  thera  in 
the  work.  Historical  ciiticism,  in  fact>  if  only  the  doctruie  of  the 
witneHJ*  of  the  Spirit  he  kept  cluiirlyin  the  foregnmnd,  resolves  the 
Bible  into  sceno  after  scene  of  fcllowT^hip  and  communion  with  God. 
It  multipUes,  doepeim,  and  broadens  the  fdght  and  experience  of  that 
fellowship  which  the  Seriptures  bring  us. 

The  natural  inference  was  that  if  this  doctrine  of  the  \ntnes8  of  the 
Spirit  which  had  helped  Calvin  to  steer  clear  of  eo  many  difficulties  in 
\m  day»  and  whicli  had  been  put  down  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  in  the  Weetniinstor  Confession  of  Faith,  were 
Q»ed  now  an  it  had  been  used  then,  it  would  not  only  be  as  8er\4ceable 
now,  but  those  who  used  it  would  be  the  real  heira  of  Reformation 
theiilogians  and  the  true  upliolders  of  their  Church's  confessional 
llieology.  This  thought  has  animated  undoubti»dly  a  gfeat  part  of 
the  more  recent  studies  and  invcHtigations  in  the  Free  Church,  of 
which  the  most  notable  outcome  is  the  article  Bible,  and  a  series  of 
pendant  articles,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  **Encyclopeedia  Britannica.** 
The  principles  of  historical  criticism  are  continually  applied,  so  as  to 
briu^  out  clearly  the  historical  character  of  the  Bible   record.     The 

idifficulties  wliich  unbelieving  criticism  has  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
at,  and  more  especially  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  are  em- 
ploytjd  ti>  furnish  a  new  evidence  of  the  continuous  intercourse  of 
Jehovah  with  His  chosen  people.  The  legislation  is  seen  to  be  Mosaic 
ill  its  first  principles  and  in  all  its  leading  features,  but  according  to 
the  critical  principles  adopted  in  the  article,  Jehovah  did  not  simply 
gire  to  Israel  a  set  of  ceremonial  and  other  laws  once  for  all,  and  then 
leave  His  people  to  apply  this  code,  unaided  by  new  revelations,  to 
the  series  of  varying  circumstances  in  which  a  long  and  eventful 
history  was  sure  to  abound.  On  the  contrary,  the  details  of  legislation 
were  cunlinually  modified  by  a  series  of  divinely  coramisBioned  pro- 
phet^ who  frtmi  time  to  time  appeared  to  guide  the  people  in  the 
WEy«  of  Jehovah,  Law  and  ritunl  were  so  altered  from  age  to  age  as 
to  bear  their  share  in  the  divine  education  of  Israel  and  the  principles 
of  historical  criticism,  when  duly  applied,  not  only  reveal  the  continual 
communion  of  God  with  His  people,  but  explain  the  ethical  principles 
which  underlie  the  ceremonial  legislation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

If  %ve  turn  from  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  to  the  references  in 
th«  article  Blbh  to  the  authors  of  the  various  canonical  books,  the 
same  principles  are  seen  at  work.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
indiriduality  of  the  writers  and  to  the  circmnstancee  in  which  they 

I  Wfru  placed.     Their  place  in  the  history  of  Israel,  their  every-day 

'  omployment,  their  peculiarities  of  character,  are  all  brought  imder 
revic*w,    in   order  to   bring  out   with  picturesque  minuteness    that 

^liiitorical  fellowship  which  existed  between  Jehm'ah  and  the  holy  men 
of  (Jotl,  who  sjiake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Prophecy  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  predictive  element  is 
not  ignored,  but  neither  is  it  exalted  to  the  chief  place.  Prophecy 
appears  much  more  as  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  course  of  the 
history  of  redemption,  grasping  not  the  mere  immediate  future,  but 
the  eternal  principles  which  God  is  working  out  ever  more  fully 
among  His  people,  and  in  all  this  containing  lessons  of  warning  and 
instruction  to  His  people  among  whom  it  was  uttered. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  to  take  a  single  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  article  dealt  with  one  of  the  canonical  books,  no  longer  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  book  of  Scripture  which  refuses 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  fimdamental  principle  of  Reformation  her- 
meneutic.  Historical  criticism  has  claimed  to  discover  in  it  an  eloquent 
protest  against  that  vile  system  of  polygamy  which  under  Solomon 
must  have  devastated  Israel,  and  which  on  previous  modes  of  interpre- 
tation has  hitherto  appeared  to  have  been  sufifered  without  direct 
prophetic  rebuke.  The  book  is  expounded  without  reference  to 
allegorical  interpretation ;  but  if  allegory  must  be  used,  may  it  not  be 
rested  as  safely  on  the  pure  love  of  a  wedded  pair,  as  on  the  question- 
able feUcity  of  a  polygamous  monarch  with  the  queen  of  a  harem  ? 

Throughout  these  articles  the  historical  character  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  continuous  character  of  God*s  intercourse  with  His  people  recorded 
therein,  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the  principles  of  modem  criticism 
are  freely  used  by  an  author  who  asserts  that  he  holds  the  theological 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 

These  articles,  however,  were  too  purely  scientific  to  make  clear 
the  real  spiritual  impulses  which  quickened  them  and  the  dogmatic 
foundations  on  which  they  rested.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  work, 
these  were  kept  well  in  the  background.  The  articles  were  dry 
scientific  risumh  of  strictly  student  work.  They  were  well  enough 
understood  by  sympathetic  minds,  quick  to  apprehend  the  spiritual 
glow  and  subdued  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  them,  but  to  those 
"  settled  on  their  lees  in  Sion  "  they  seemed  simply  collections  of  the 
latest  results  of  negative  criticism.  This  was  unfortunate.  Professor 
Smith  himself  has  admitted,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  had  he 
foreseen  the  storm  that  arose  on  the  publication  of  his  articles,  he 
would  have  more  clearly  stated  the  dogmatic  position  associated  with 
his  criticism,  and  Principal  Rainy  spoke  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
naive  simplicity  and  frankness  of  Professor  Smith's  utterances.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  not  wanting  indications  in  the  articles 
themselves  of  the  theological  foundations  on  which  the  critical  conclu- 
sions rested,  a  due  acknowledgment  of  which  would  have  prevented 
many  a  hasty  criticism. 

In  Scotland  a  heresy  case  has  always  two  stages,  in  the  first  of 
which  panic  predominates,  while  in  the  second  judgment  begins  to 
exercise  full  sway.  In  the  first,  letters  to  the  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets are  the  "  heavenly  weapons "  with  which  the  self-constituted 
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defeudeis  fight  die  battles  of  orthodoxy;  in  the  second,  the  Church 
cov  ■  '  '  M  the  matter  up  and  discuss  it  ynXh.  the  sobriety  befitting  their 
rti-|  aty.     The  Nonconfoi-miBt  Preebyterian  Chinches  have  every 

reason  tu  trust  their  ecclesiastical  coui-te,  more  eepecially  in  gravely 
>ortant  cases ;  and  the  conBtitution  of  those  courts  is  euch  that  they 
lorn  fail  to  exprees  the  mind  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church, 
The  8y6tem  of  Scotch  PreBbyterianiem  ia  essentially  democratic,  and 
Cln  '  ^vernmeut  is  earned  on  by  a  rising  series  of  courts  of  popular 
c<M  u.     Parochial  or  congregational  aflfaii's  are  administered  by 

the  Kirk  Seaeion,  in  which  the  minister  site  as  the  permanent  chair- 
ng  *' elders'*  chosen  by  the  congregation.  The  Presbytery, 
ijsiata  of  the  ministers  of  a  circle  of  congregHtiouB  with  an 
elder  from  each  Session.  In  the  provincial  Synod  all  the  members  of 
ieveral  P*  *  '  *  «  sit  as  one  court ;  while  the  General  Assembly,  or 
supreme  f  lical  parliament^  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all 

the  Presbyteries,  eldei's  and  ministers,  in  equal  nimibers. 

When  a  minister  or  professor  is  accused  of  imsound  teaching  ho  ia 
tried  by  his  own  Presbytery,  but  at  every  step  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
by  the  accused  or  by  the  minority  of  the  court  to  the  Synod  and 
nif  I  V  to  the  Assembly.  In  almost  eveiy  case  the  Presbytery  are 
pi  Ks  as  well  as  judges,  for  each  Presbytery  is  responsible  for 

the  maintenanoo  of  order  within  its  own  boimda.  Hence,  before  a 
person  under  suspicion  of  heresy  is  fonnally  brought  to  trial,  it  is  often 
matter  of  prolonged  discussion,  and  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts, 
whether  the  Presbyteiy  ought  to  interfere  at  all.  There  was  almost 
as  much  said  about  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  at  last  General  Assembly  as  about 
Professor  Robertson  Smith;  and  yet  Dr.  Dods*  opinions  were  not 
formally  before  the  House.  The  question  was  whether  the  Church 
ought  to  discuss  them  at  all,  and  the  decision  come  to  was  that  it 
should  not. 

The  progress  of  the  prosecution  against  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
was  (!omplicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  professor,  a  Board  of 
Vimtors^  the  College  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  shares  with 
the  Presbyter^^  the  responsibility  of  instituting  a  prosecution.  The 
first  object  of  the  alannists  was  to  persuade  this  committee  to  take  up 
the  case.  The  committee  deliberated  for  more  than  half  a  year  and 
ultimately  issued  a  report  in  which  they  declined  to  prosecute  for 
L'sy,  but  expressed  gi^ave  concern  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of 
ifessor  Robertson  Smith's  \new8.  Here  in  ordinary  circunistances 
tlie  matter  might  have  rested.  But  while  the  committee  had  been 
dehbcrating  the  alarmists  had  been  agitating,  and  by  lectures,  pam- 
phlets, aiticles,  correspondence  in  the  newspapers,  and  everj^  other 
ageuoy  which  they  could  command,  had  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Church  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  professor's  writings. 

The  Assembly  of  1877  came  together  warmly  excited  and  with  little 
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information  save  that  supplied  by  hostile  pamphlets,  and  garbled 
extracts  from  articles  contained  in  a  costly  and  voluminous  work, 
Avhich  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  never  seen.  Under 
one  of  those  panics  to  which  every  popular  assembly  is  subject,  the 
report  of  the  College  Committee  was  practically  thrust  aside,  and 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  not  only  found  himself  compelled  to 
demand  an  immediate  and  foimal  trial,  but  was  suspended  from  liis 
work  by  an  unusual  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Assembly.  This  at 
once  brought  the  case  to  the  sharpest  issue,  an  issue  of  late  years  very 
unusual  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  reduce  the  charges  to  a  form  in  which  they 
could  be  supported  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  accused, 
and  confronted  with  passages  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  undertook  this  task,  and  grouped 
under  eight  heads  a  series  of  propositions,  which  might  be  held 
to  embrace  what  was  censurable  in  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
writings.  Two  charges  were  derived  from  his  teaching  about  the 
Pentateuch — the  first  alleging  a  denial  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
was  instituted  in  the  wilderness,  while  the  second  was  aimed  against 
the  view  that  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  was  a  prophetic  re-casting 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
A  third  charge  proceeded  essentially  on  the  verbal  infallibility  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  involved  the  general  question  of  the  true 
limits  of  the  Confessional  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  other  charges 
touched  on  critical  problems  of  a  less  fundamental  character — the 
interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  existence  of  coiTuptions  in 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  view  of  prophecy  which  teaches 
that  every  prophet  addressed  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
edification  of  his  own  time,  and  applies  this  principle  to  revise  the  tra- 
ditional dates  of  certain  prophecies,  and  so  forth.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  vague  alarm  which  was  disturbing  the  Church  had  found  its 
way  into  the  "  libel,"  or  formal  statement  of  charges,  and  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  was  charged,  not  only  with  contradicting  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  but  also  -with  putting  forth  views  of  a  dangerous  and 
unsettling  tendency,  and  with  publishing  writings  which,  by  neutrahty 
of  attitude,  tended  to  disparage  the  di\'ine  authority  and  inspired  cha- 
racter of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  short,  the  document  was  a 
summary  expression  of  all  the  phases  of  alarm  which  had  been  felt 
throughout  the  Church.  It  seemed  to  be  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  necessary  to  censure  and  suppress  these  views  in  some  way,  and 
that  the  indictment  must  be  made  large  enough  to  secure  this  result. 
In  pursuance  of  this  naive  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
investigation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College  in  Aberdeen,  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  press  forward  the 
prosecution  against  his  young  colleague,  moved  to  find  the  wholo 
Ubel  relevant,  without  examination  of    the  particulars.     In  other 
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words,  he  proposed  that  the  Presbytery  ehould  at  once  find  that  the 
libel  did  cuutaiu  matter  Bufficieat  to  ensure  Profe^Bor  Smith's  can- 
demnatiun  without  aUowing  any  oppoitiinity  of  defence  in  detuih 
Law  and  order,  however,  prevailed,  and  Professor  Robei*tfion  Smith 
wa«  allowed,  not  only  to  ^ve  iii  a  written  defence,  but  aleu  to  defend 
liimself  agaiufit  each  charge  separately,  as  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Presbytery  in  the    order  laid  down  hi   the  libel.     It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  discussions  in  the  Presbytery.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  rested 
upon  the  fii*st  two,  or  upon  the  first  tbrea  heads  of  the  mdictraent — 
ji>.,  upon  the  charges  founded  on  l*rofeeeor  Robertson  Smith's  opinions 
labout  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  and  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  and 
[that  what  the  Church  had  at  heart  was,  not  to  discuss  the  rightness  or 
[wrongncse  of  certain  private  critical  opinions,  but  to  make  sure  that 
the  divine  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  Holy   Scripture   as  the 
supreme  guide  in  faith  and  morals  was  vindicated.      Amid  all  the 
jtunnoil   the  Free  Church  was  true  to  its  Scotch  instinct,  to  respect 
[anyone  who  gave  it  instruction,  provided  only  it  is  convinced  that  he 
is  sound  in  the  ''fundamentals/*     **Gang  owre  the  fundamentals," 
[said  the  old  woman  in  Campsie  parish  to  Norman  Macleod,  before  she 
[would  aflow  the  young  clergyman  to  administer  spiritual  coueolafion. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  had  said**"  If  I  am  aek*jd  why  I  receive 
iScriptiire  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  Hfe,  I  answer,  with  all  the  fiitliers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  *Be- 
j  cause  the  Bible  is   the  only  record  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God, 
ibecauso  in  the  Bible  alone  I  find  God  drawing  near  to  man  in  Clirist 
I  Jedus,  and  declaring  to  us,  in  Hiju,  Ills  will  for  our  salvation-     And 
this  record  I  know  to  be  true  by  the  witness  of  His  Spirit  in  my  heart, 
whereby  I  am  assured  that  none  other  than  God  Himself  is  able  to 
«peak  such  words  to  my  soul;  "^     And  when  the  Presbytery  felt  con- 
j  vinced  that  the  statement  was  nut  only  made  sincerely,  but  w^as  actu- 
ally the  basis  from  which  he  started  in  his  critical  inquiries,  they  did 
juot  find  it  diflicult  to  clear  him  from  the  charge  of  heresy.     The  Pres- 
[hytery  declared  by  substantial  majorities  that  Professor  Robertson 
jSmith's  views  about  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  about  Deuteronomy 
iT^ere  not  inccmsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  after  that  the 
>ro»ecution  became  hopelessly  demoralized.     It  idso  became  clearer 
(as  the  case  went  on  that   Professor  Robertson  Smith  himself  held 
lIj  the  doctrines  of  the  CTiuich  about  the  supreme  infallibility  nnd 
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authority  of  the  Scriptares,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  surface 
view  of  the  effect  of  his  opinions,  he  was  able  logically  to  make  clear 
to  himself  and  to  his  supporters  that  he  accepted  in  no  ambiguous  way 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  charge  of  con- 
structive heresy  was  thrown  out  by  the  Synod,  and  when  the  case 
came  before  the  Assembly  it  was  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  alarmist 
minority.  The  inferior  courts  had  declared  that  there  was  no  charge 
against  him.  They  had  declared  that  the  opinions  which  he  held 
might  be  held  in  the  Church.  His  critical  views  were  not  adopted — 
they  were  rather  repudiated — ^but  it  was  held  that  it  was  no  business 
of  the  Church  to  deal  with  private  critical  opinions  if  they  did  not 
trench  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  Presbytery,  in 
shorty  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Cardinal  Manning,  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  critical  freedom  combined  with  dogmatic 
orthodoxy. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  this  year 
in  Glasgow.  Only  twice  before  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  had 
the  Assembly  met  in  that  city,  and  both  of  these  occasions  had  marked 
great  crises  in  the  Clmrch : — in  1638.  when  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland 
rose  against  the  Laudian  Episcopacy ;  and  in  1843,  when  she  revolted 
against  State  usurpation.  The  Assemblies  of  the  Scotch  Churches 
have  an  importance  which  outsiders  can  scarcely  estimate.  They  are 
still  the  heart  of  a  great  part  of  the  national  life,  and  the  debates 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parliaments  are  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 
In  Glasgow,  more  than  three  thousand  persons  crowded  to  hear  the 
debates  and  decisions  on  the  two  heresy  cases,  and  before  the 
intensely-interested  audience  the  Assembly  debated  with  a  calm 
deeonim  and  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  which  was  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged. 

It  was  early  seen  that  the  one  important  point  in  the  case  was  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy.  The  Assembly,  led  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  speedily  got  through  the  appeals  on  technical 
points,  and  thrust  aside  unanimously  the  first  charge  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  fairly  represent  Professor  Smith's  opinions ;  it  was  not 
sho^vn  by  the  prosecution  that  he  had  denied  the  Mosaic  institution 
of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.    Then  came  the  tug  of  war. 

An  unexpected  union  was  formed  of  parties  who  do  not  usually  act 
together.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and  Dr.  Wilson,  almost  the  laust  of 
those  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Disruption  leaders,  were 
foinid  allied  with  Dr.  Begg  and  the  small  section  of  extreme  Con- 
servatives, and  were  further  reinforced  by  a  large  number  of  men 
eminently  respectable  from  their  devotion  to  the  evangelistic  work 
of  the  Church,  headed  by  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar.  Opposed  to  this 
formidable  coalition  were  Dr.  Rainy  and  Dr.  Adam,  comparatively 
young  leaders,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mosi;  tnuted  elders 
of  the  Chnroh.     It  was  as  if  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  hofm%  lud  saddenly 
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gone  over  to  tlie  ConservativeB,  and  left  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr* 
8Uuit<rr«Id  to  lead  the  Liberals*  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
coal  '  irriod  their  motion  by  n  veiy  small  majority.     Moreover, 

the  N  was  so  complioated  in  form  that  its  meaning  and  effect 

I  still  matter  of  conti'ovei^sy.  and  it  was  immediately  met  by  a  very 
^r-worded  protest^  which  was  signed  by  a  largo  proportion  of 
^t  influential  men  in  the  Chnrclu  The  dissent  practically 
ieclared  that  the  motion  which  was  carried  was  foimded  on  a  basis 
cmtfiide  the  Confession  and  ont^ide  Professor  Robertaon  Smith's  theory; 
that  it  had  postulated*  on  the  one  band,  that  Deuteronomy  was, 
toording  to  the  Confession,  professedly  an  historical  book;  and  on 

I  olKer>  that  Professor  Robertson  Smith  had  denied  the  inspiration 
authority  of  that  book.     In  short,  the  dissent  declared  that,  in 

:»rder  to  make  out  their  case,  the  majority  had  found  it  necessaiy  to 
'make  an  addition  to  the  Confession  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Professor 
Robertson  Smithes  views  on  the  other ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  never 
aeen  allowed  to  answer  the  new  accnsation.    In  a  speech  of  wonderful 
hrillianey,  during  a  subsequent  part  of  the  discussion,  the 
^.act  id  the  same  thing,  and  argued  that  he  had  been  condemned 

for  a  theory  of  inspii*ation  "which  he  did  not  hold.     The  effect  of  all 
lid    especially  of    the   reassuring   doctrinal   statements   in    his 
-  fS  was  that  something  like  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place; 
ind  in  the  evening,  when  his  views  of  inspiration  were  under  discus- 
Mip   motion  which  declared  him  free  from  heresy  was  seconded 
.  titleman  who  had  voted  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  moiTiing, 
and  WBfi  carried  in  his  favour  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one» 
|Th'  ution  then  broke  down. 

s  were  hailed  by  ProfeBsor  Robertaon  Smith's  friends  as  a 
[great  moral  triumph,  and  this  view  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
iblic  press  of  the  country.     It  was  held  that  the  second  vote  had 
the  bottom  out  of  the  first. 

II  remains  now  to  simnmarize  the  theological  results  of  the  dis- 
IcnaaioiL 

The  theological  importance  of  the  case  of  Professor  Robertson 

[  Smith  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  principle  involved,  but  in  the  definite 

I'iaroe  in  which  the  principle  was  embodied.     In  this  it  was  quite  unlike 

til©  caee  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods.     Dr.  Dods  declared  that  it  was  im%vise 

f  for  the  Christian  apologist  to  maintain  that  the  Bible  is  absolutely  free 

ftova  errors  in  tiinal  matters,  tliat  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  did  not 

tnc^ii  a  verbal  infallibility*  but  an  infallibiHty  in  declaring  the  way  of 

^salvmtion;  but  the  principle  involved  was  not  illustrated  by  being 

ibiisod  on  one  particular  instance.     And  for  this  very  reason  the  dis- 

|cU6Bion0  upon  this  question  in  the  inferior  courts  tended  to  resolve 

I  themit(.4ve8  into  disputes  about  words.     Tliis  is  the  common  fate  of 

troversy  conducted  in  the  rough  and  ready  way  required 

ities  of  debate.    But  the  c|ne8tion  of  Deuteronomy,  or 
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ratlier  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  gave  definiteness  to  the  theo- 
logical principle,  and  was  easily  seen  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
position.  Protestant  theology  does  not  recognize  any  secret  mysteries 
of  dogma  which  are  concealed  from  the  laity  to  be  revealed  to  theo- 
logians. It  is  all-important,  then,  in  theological  discussion  that  abstract 
piinciples  should  be  reduced  to  concrete  issues,  otherwise  the  discussion 
loses  its  educational  value.  It  was  really  a  doctrinal  question  which 
underlay  the  case,  but  this  doctrinal  question  was  made  visible  to  plain 
people  by  its  expression  in  a  theory  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation. 
To  make  it  an  essential  part  of  faith  to  beUeve  that  the  discrepancies 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  must  be 
capable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  all  the 
books  is  to  lay  down  a  different  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  to  start  from 
quite  a  different  view  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Revelation  than  is 
held  by  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  validity  of  critical  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  embodied  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  the  fruit  of  a  long  historic  process,  which  began  with  Moses 
but  was  continued  by  many  successors  in  his  prophetic  work.  But  in 
fact  there  was  not  reallymuch  dogmatic  difference  within  the  Assembly. 
The  difference  was  not  in  dogma  at  all,  but  in  a  question  of  historical 
investigation.  The  question  was  not  whether  it  was  more  Pro- 
testant to  admit  the  force  of  historical  arguments  or  to  repel  them  in 
liminey  but  what  was  the  force  of  certain  historical  arguments  ?  The 
Assembly  was  dealing  with  unfamiliar  historical  problems,  not  with 
doctrines  at  all ;  and  no  better  proof  of  the  fact  can  bo  given  than 
the  wonderful  strides  with  which  the  Church's  sympathy  with  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  Smith  has  advanced  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
No  one  who  watched  the  course  of  the  proceedings  could  help  noticing 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  annoyance  with  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  on  the  part  of  theological  doctiinaires  was  his  refusal  to  accept 
their  reconcihations  of  discrepancies  and  their  private  apparatus  for 
eluding  difficulties.  They  were  quite  willing  to  admit  the  maxim  of 
believing  criticism  that  all  arbitrary  reconciliations  of  difficulties  may 
bo  thrown  over  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the  private  judgment  of  the 
student.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  it  themselves  ;  but  the  doctri- 
naire has  commonly  the  modest  assurance  to  consider  himself  the 
standard  of  InimaTi  iiitfilli|Erpnnp,  and  tn  lie  ans^i-y  with  all  who  do  not 
accept  hii^  pet  iiotioDB ;  and  this  is  what  made  them  so  intolerant  at  the 
Afisemblj-  As  one  of  them  declared  afterwards,  **  We  greatly  want  a 
fiehool  of  Bcholare  and  critics  in  these  times,  but  the  school  that  Scot- 
land, to  have  been  true  to  herself,  should  have  pi-oduced,  was  otie 
which  ought  to  have  been,  par  excelknce^  reverent  tind  conservative,** 
i\e.j  ouglit  to  have  held  opiuions  like  his  own.  The  doctrbaire 
expected  Scotland  to  do  its  duty  in  producing  a  jscliool  of  ecliolars  like 
liiniselfj  and  \\m  been  diBftppoiiilc<l,  But,  apart  from  all  this  petty 
triiling,  there  was  no  subt^tantial  diUerence  of  ductriiic  between  Pro- 
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Jt  Robertflon  Smith  and  liis  opponents.  They  tiied  to  mate  out 
lai  \m  theory  of  Deuteronomy  contradicted  the  veracity  and  the 
ifallibility  of  the  Bible,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

To  take  the  vemcity  first.     The  Assembly  practically  agreed  with 

)r,  Wilson  that  any  litemry  form  legitimate  in  ordinary  writing  may 

le  ttued  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  convey  His  revelation*     Every  Pro- 

fttant  theologian  must  admit  thisj  or  eke  the  Bible  becomes  an 

Ibfiolutely  unique  areanmn  not  understood  on  the  analogy  of  ordinary 

L^  and  reading,  and  so  muafc  require  m\  infallible  interpreter. 

who  admit  fio  much  yet  think  that  Deuteronomy  on  Professor 

>bertson  Smith's  theoiy  is  an  instance  of  a  method  of  composirion 

nworthy  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  do  so  because  they  differ  from 

bim  not  on  a  doctrinal  but  on  an  historical  question.     They  may 

ippose,  fox  example,  that  this  foi-m  would  have  been  misleading  to 

t  readei's.     The  question  is  one  for  scholarly  investigation,  and 

;   Church  censure.     It  is  quite  impossible  on  any  doctrinal  prin- 

Bple  to  declare  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  narrative  must  be 

ia   Hosea,  for   example,  metaphorically,  but  in   Deuteronomy 

\ ,  on  pain  of  condemning  the  book  as  unveracious.     The  intel- 

igent  laitj'  of  the  Church  saw  this,  and  refused  to  judge  and  condemn 

rix>f<besor  Robertson  Smith  upon  it. 

Take  now  infallibihty.     The  Assembly,  which  by  a  vote  of  more 

lan  two  to  one  refused  to  commit  itself  on  verbal  inspiration  and 

was  led  to  give  a  small  majority  in  favour  of  the  view  tliat 

>  of  the  Pentatuuchal  legislation  into  elements  of  different 

lies  la  against  the  infallibihty  of  Scripture.     This  was  done  on  the 

iment  that  historical  criticism  necessarily  rests  on  the  A^ew  that 

of  the  Bible  are  inspired  and  parts  are  not;  or  in  other  words 

&t  the  historical  critic  takes  it  upon  himself  to  judge  by  an  arbitrary 

standard  how  much  of  the  Bible  he  will  accept  as  of  Di\nne 

T.     The   Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiflf  indeed  refused  in  so  many 

'wordfi  to  accuse  Professor  Robertson  Smith  **  of  holding  the  view  that 

0OIUC  parts  of  Scripture  were  inspired  and  some  not/'  but  he  did  not 

iple    to  declare    that  although  the    Professors  statement  on  the 

bjeet  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture  was  not  quite 

to  him,  yet  he  understood  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a 

iuus  thing  indeed  for  him  to  be  quite  sure  what  part  of 

&Qteroiiomy>  or  what  part  of  any  other  book,  was  to  be  received  as 

lut^jly  inspired.      But  this    was  the  very  reverse   of  Professor 

jon   Smith's  position.     His  view  really  was,  and  liis  published 

Cid  Bi>ukeii  defences  fully  bear  it  out,  that  while  the  Bible  is  a  supreme 

'  I  all  that  pertains  to  faitli  and  life,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge 

[■♦  the  form  in  which  that  rule  is  conveyed,  or  to  reject  an 

of  any  book,  supported  by  adequate  critical  evidence,  merely 

T*  nia  strange    and    inconvoriient.      Professor  Robertson 

i  and  that  truly,  t)mt  no  Protestant  Chinch  knows  any 
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doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  save  in  relation  to  matters  of 
faith  and  Ufe.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  seems  to  have  concluded  that  in 
that  case  some  parts  of  Scripture  must  be  rejected  as  valueless.  But 
this  conclusion  depends  on  an  intermediate  proposition,  that  there  are 
some  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  not  connected  with  matters  of  faith 
and  life.  Mediaeval  theologians,  indeed,  held  that  historical  and  other 
parts  of  Scripture  were  valueless  to  faith  unless  they  were  spirit- 
ualized by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  but  it  is  not  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine,  and  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Robertson 
Smith,  that  any  part  of  Scripture  is  unconcerned  with  the  historical 
declaration  of  God's  saving  will  and  heart.  It  is  here  that  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  misunderstood,  and  therefore,  it  seepis  to  us,  unintentionally 
misjudged  the  accused.  There  is  no  doctrinal  difference  between 
them  at  bottom,  and  the  doctrine  of  infalUbihty  had  nothing  really  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  question  really  at  issue  was  whether  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy  could  use  a  Hterary  form  of  composition  pei^ 
mitted  to  Hosea ;  and  this  is  surely  an  historical  and  not  a  dogmatic 
problem. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  in  any  way  committed  herself 
to  the  Broad  Church  notion  that  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God 
and  part  is  not.  She  holds  firmly  by  the  authority  and  infalUbiUty  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  denied  her 
old  confession  ;  but  she  has  declared  practically,  if  not  formally,  that 
criticism  and  dogma  are  not  antagonistic  things ;  that  critical  freedom 
may  coexist  >\'ith  dogmatic  orthodoxy.  Meanwhile  two  classes  of 
people  speak  strongly  against  her.  The  Examiner  and  the  Rock  unite 
in  denouncing  her.  Well,  when  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees 
combine,  all  precedents  go  to  show  that  it  is  against  a  good  cause, 
and  one  that  will  prosper. 

T.  M.  Lindsay. 
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MANY  astronomers  appear  to  regard  with  something  like  contempt 
inquiries  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  movements  of  the  celestial  mechanism  alone  have  interest  for 
them,  while  the  study  of  the  present  condition  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  of  their  probable  past  and  of  their  probable  future,  is  regarded 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  astronomer.  This,  however,  has  never 
been  the  feeling  of  the  true  masters  of  the  science.  In  old  times,  when 
men  were  utterly  unable  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  physical 
condition  of  the  planets,  astronomers  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  the  mere  movements,  real  or  apparent,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  from  the  time  when  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope enabled  astronomers  to  study  the  planets  as  fi'om  nearer  points 
of  view,  all  the  greatest  astronomers,  Galileo,  Huyghens,  Newton, 
the  Herschels,  and  others,  have  taken  as  deep  an  interest  in  questions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  in  the  mathematical 
investigation  of  their  motions.  There  have  been,  and  there  are  still, 
astronomera  who  are  mere  mathematicians,  just  as  there  have  been 
and  are  still  mathematicians  who  are  mere  calculating  machines.  Nay, 
it  must  in  justice  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
discoveries  of  the  age  have  been  due  to  one-sided  astronomers  of  this 
kind.  But  it  is  impossible  to  class  with  the  great  men  who  have  made 
astronomy  what  it  is  those  mathematicians,  liowever  skilful,  who, 
imUke  Newton  and  Laplace  (greatest  among  mathematicians  as  well 
as  among  astronomers),  seem  only  to  have  valued  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy because  of  its  fruitfulness  in  mathematical  problems. 

There  are  few  departments  of  astronomical  research  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction above  mentioned  is  more  characteristically  presented  than  in  the 
study  of  our  moon.    To  the  merely  mathematical  astronomer,  the  moon 

D  2 
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fiimply  presents  a  higlily  interesting  subject  for  mathematical  computa* 
tions,  and  for  instrumental  observations  intended  to  check  such  com-^ 
putations,  or  to  suggest  fresh  matter  for  calculation.  They  regard  the- 
discovery  of  some  minute  discrepancy  between  the  observed  and  cal- 
culated motions  of  the  moon  as  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
recognition  of  any  signs  of  physical  change  in  the  moon's  surface* 
I  believe  that  if  the  moon's  globe  were  (through  the  action  of  some 
quite  inconceivable  forces)  to  burst  into  fragments,  the  catastrophe 
would  be  looked  upon  by  astronomers  of  this  class  as  only  interesting^ 
because  affording  an  illustration  of  the  dynamical  effects  of  explosion^ 
and  suggesting  divers  matters  for  calculation.*  The  recognition  of 
the  signs  of  life  upon  the  moon,  if  we  could  imagine  the  possibility  of 
life  on  that  sterile  surface,  would  probably  have  no  interest  at  all  for 
the  merely  mathematical  astronomer ;  for  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  connect  the  discovery  with  d^y  by  da?.  I  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  wishing  to  imply  that  there  is  little  interest  in  the  mathematics 
of  astronomy.  On  the  contrary,  I  not  only  recognize  great  interest  in 
the  mathematical  relations  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with  those  who  are  specially  attracted  to 
that  particular  department  of  astronomical  research.  There  is  a  won- 
derful chann  about  mathematical  astronomy,  as,  indeed,  about  mathe- 
matics generally;  and  there  is  exceeding  interest  in  many  of  the 
physical  discoveries  which  have  resulted  from  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  mistake  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  I 
decry  to  depreciate  the  interest  of  such  discoveries.  For  wliat  I  would 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  true  astronomer  should  regard  with  interest  the 
results  of  all  forms  of  astronomical  research.  And  although  the  recog^ 
nition  of  some  new  feature  of  the  moon's  suiface  may  not  have 
involved  any  profound  mental  effort,  or  the  exercise  of  exceptional 
skill  in  mathematical  calculation  or  instmmental  observation,  yet  aU 
who  rightly  appreciate  the  object  of  scientific  research  must  admit 
the  great  interest  of  the  questions  suggested  by  supposed  limar  changes. 

No  further  apology  need  be  made,  therefore,  I  think,  for  a  brief 
inquiiy  into  the  subject  of  the  new  lunar  crater  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Klein,  of  Koeln. 

It  may  be  well  fii-st  to  consider  the  a  priori  probabiUties  of  changes 
in  the  moon,  such  as  might  be  detected  from  the  earth, — but  briefly, 
because  otherwise  space  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  due  consideration 
of  supposed  instances  of  change.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 

*  A  few  dnys  after  the  recent  transit  of  Mercury  I  met  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
mathemaiical  astronomers,  and  expressed  disappointment  at  the  unfaYOmable  weather 
which  had  prevailed  in  England  during  the  transit.  It  had  seemed  to  me  a  n&tter  of 
considerable  interest  to  determine  whether  Mercury  has  an  atmosphere^  and  if  8Q»  of 
what  nature  that  atmosphere  may  be;  to  examine  into  the  phenomenon  ol  the  biig^t  nwt 
said  to  have  been  seen  on  Merconr.  •"^  •^  ^^vth ;  and  to  znake  better  inqniziaa  mfto  the 
physical  condition  of  Mercorr.  I  anch  inqoizta  irara  ramded  bj  Um  as 

utterly  triTial— the  only  point  <mt  boini  «f  &  iav 

seconds  in  the  moment  of  ooub  r 

predicting  the  thne  of  oontaot  > 
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mch  A  priori  oonsidemtioa  of  a  subject  is  a  desirable  preparation  for 
i  the  ejcamination  of  a  posteriori  evidence,  so  loug  only  as  we  are  careful 
oot  to  allow  tbe  consideration  of  ichai  might  be  ej'pected  to  prevent  us 
from  duly  attending  to  what  has  actualb/  been  observed. 

Without  dwelling  upon  tbe  earlier  stages  of  the  moon's  history,  we 

I  may  fairly  assume  that  the  moon  was  once  an  intensely -heated  globe, 

(and  that  she  has  passed  through  many  stages  nf  cooling  to  a  far  later 

stage  of  planetary  lifo  than  that  through  which  our  earth  is  at  present 

jMisging.     Nearly  all  who  have  ever  investigated  the  evidence  afforded 

1  by  the  moon*g  telescopic  aspect  agi-ee  in  this  conclusion,  though  in 

other  respects  they  entertain  widely  discordant  opinions. 

We  may  recognize  three  special  stages  in  the  moon's  cooling  wliich 
|ooTrespund  with  stages  tbrough  wliich  our  earth  has  already  passed* 
|FiiBt  there  was  the  stage  in  which  a  lunar  cruet  and  a  lunar  nucleua 
were  formed.      (Observe,   that  I  do   not  here  adopt  any  theory  as 
to  the  nature  of  either ;  I  infer  only  from  what  we  know  about  oiu* 
|<*arih  that  at  a  veiy  early  stage  of  planetary  cooling  the  nuclear 
I  regions  and  the  enclosing  shell  of  matter  became  distinguished  one 
from  the  other^  in  such  sort  that  thereafter  each  obeyed  a  distinct  set 
jof  influences  corresponding  with  it^s  position  and  with  the  conditions 
[lo  which  it  was  exposed,)     SecoTidly  came  the  stage  in  w^hich  tlic 
.exterior  Bhell,   cooling  more  rapidly  than  the  nuclear  matter,  cou- 
nted upon  the  nucleus — a  process  leadhig  to  the  foimation  of  rifts 
id  clefts  in  the  crust,  precisely  as  though  the  nucleus  had  expanded 
ivithin  tbe  enclosing  shell.     Thirdly,  w^hen  the  crust  had  thus  parted 
[>rith  the  greater  poHion  of  its  heat,  there  came  the  stage  when  the 
jelear  matter,  now  far  hotter  than  the  crust,  cooled  more  quickly 
ring  more  heat  to  part  with),  and  thus  shrank  away  from  the  crust. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  earth,  it  was  during  the  second  of  these 
I  ^eal  stages^  which  lasted  probably  for  many  millions  of  years,  that 
tlie  great  deformations  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  had  their  origin.    In 
I  the  third  stage  were  formed  those  con-ugations  of  the  thickened  cmst 
which  constitute  the  various  ordei*8  of  mountain  ranges.     To  the  latter 
1  part  of  tlxLs  third  stage  belong  the  forms  of  volcanic  activity  which 
[uliU  exist  upon  our  own  earth,  and  may,  perchance,  exist  to  some 
in  the  moon.     At  any  rate,  if  the  supposed  changes  in  the 
Dn's  surface  are  to  be  attributed  to  vulcanian  activity,  Hueh  activity 
oaji  only  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latest  era  of  the  third  and 
1    ^    ^  of  planetary  cooling.      The  question,    in  fiiie»  which  we 

termine,  in  considering  these  changes,  is  simply  this :  Are 
kth«7  Tnlcanian   (using  the  word  as  Mallet  does)*  or  are  they  to  be 
V"       explained?      Or  we  may  put  the  question  thus:    Is   the 
lie  dead,  or  does  it  still  retain  the  last  sparks  of  planetary 

'  juestion  uudt/rlying  all  our  inquiries  into  the 

u  as  revealed  muler  telescopic  scrutiny,  which 
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appears  to  me  very  difScnlt  indeed  to  answer.  It  has  been  answered, 
by  some,  as  though  it  were  very  readily  dealt  with.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  answered  in  several  different  ways.  The  question  is  this : 
Has  the  rnoon  once  had  an  atmosphere  and  oceans  like  the  earth?  It 
will  be  manifest  that  if  we  suppose  the  moon  to  have  resembled  the 
earth  in  this  respect,  at  a  remote  epoch,  and  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  we  should  give  to  observed  appearances  on  the  moon's  surface 
an  interpretation  very  different  from  that  which  we  should  give  if  we 
supposed  that  the  moon's  globe  never  had  much  water  upon  it,  and  was 
never  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density.  In  one 
case  we  should  have  to  take  into  accoimt  the  influence  of  long-continued 
•denudation ;  in  the  other,  the  only  effects  we  should  have  to  consider 
would  be  those  resulting  from  vulcanian  energy  and  those  depending 
on  the  alternation  of  intense  heat  and  intense  cold  during  the  long 
lunar  day  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half  terrestrial  days. 

Assuming  that  the  moon  was  ever  clothed  with  an  atmosphere,  and 
partially  covered  by  oceans,  we  could  form,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  oceans,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  caused  to  disappear.  We  should  be  compelled  to  beUeve  that  the 
water  had  been  withdrawn  into  the  moon's  interior  as  the  moon  cooled. 
The  disappearance  of  the  atmosphere  could  hardly  be  explained  in  the 
same  way,  however.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lunar  atmosphere 
resembling  our  own  in  density,  at  the  former  limar  sea-level,  or  even 
an  atmosphere  of  only  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  the  density  of  ouib, 
would  extend  much  farther  above  the  moon's  surface  than  our  atmo- 
sphere extends  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  a  height  of  about 
three  and  a-half  miles  our  atmosphere  is  only  half  as  dense  as  at  the 
sea-level,  at  seven  miles  one-fourth,  at  fourteen  miles  oneHedxteentiiy 
at  twenty-eight  miles  one-256th,  at  forty-two  miles  one-4096th.  But 
whatever  the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  it  would  only  be  reduced  to  one-half  at  a  height  of  twenty-two 
miles,  to  one-fourth  at  a  height  of  forty-four  miles.  So  that,  if  at  the 
surface  its  density  were  only  one-thousandth  that  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  density  at  a  height  of  forty-four  miles  would  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  density  of  our  own  air  forty-two  miles  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  at  all  greater  heights  the  density  of  the  lunar  air  would  be  enor- 
mously greater  than  that  of  our  own  air  at  corresponding  heights.  (In* 
deed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  even  assuming  the  lunar  air  as  rare 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  the  density  at  a  great  height  is  greater 
than  that  of  our  own  air  at  the  same  height.)  Seeing  then  that  the  lunar 
air  is  so  much  less  closely  packed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  action  of  gravity 
than  our  own,  we  cannot  suppose  that  an  atmosphere  at  all  resembling^ 
ours  in  density  has  be^  withdrawn  into  the  moon's  interior.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  atmosphere  has  entered 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  varionB  sabstaneeB  fonning  the 
moon's  CTOst^  and  haf  ^iwqppeawd  as  ttn  »tnfcnanlMdo'M.vdtope> 
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On  the  wliolo»  it  eeeioB  to  me  that  the  balance  of  probability  is 

[strongly  agaiiiBt  tlio  foiraer  existeiice  of  a  hmar  atmosphere  resombliog 

[our    *:»wti   in  density.     If  thi«  be  asBumedt  then  we  shoidd  no  longer 

ive  to  account  for  the  eflecta  of  what  geoIogiBts  call  sub-aerial  dcnti- 

tipon  the  moon.     The  moon* a  nnrface  would  show  only  the 

^k^  of  past  forms  of  vulcanian  activity.     It  must  be  admitted,  I 

ttliink.  by  all  who  have  ever  studied  the  moon  \nih  the  telescope,  that 

the  ai^pect  of  the  lunar  moimtainB,  crateiis,  plains,  &c.,  accorJw  better 

with  thiB  view  than  ^Wth  the  other*     It  is  almoBt  impossible  to  beUeve 

tlmt  the  eartli  will  ever  present  a  scene  at  all  resembling  that  now 

presented  by  the  moon  ;  simply  because  we  see  that  oven  if  the  waters 

of  the  Kea  wore  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  all  forms  of  Ufe,  animal 

and  vegetable,  disappeared,  the  effects  of  the  long  ages  when  the 

earth  bad  air  and  water  would  remain,  and  would  perceptibly  modify 

the  earth's  aspect.     There  is  very  little  on  the  moon's  surface  as  at 

pr^i*cnt  seen,  which  can  poe^ibly  be  attributed  to  such  a  cauBe.*  Thus 

the  probability  is  mereased  that  the  moon  never  had  an  atmosphere  of 

considerable  density,  even  if  she  ever  had  widely  extended  oceans. 

The  importance  of  this  point  w4U  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered 

It  if  the  moon  ever  had  oceans,  and  an  atmosphere  such  as  the 

rtli  has,  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  must  have  reached  a  condition  of 

extreme  planetary  old  age,  since  otherw^ise  the  oceans  and  atmosphere 

could  not  have  disappeared  so  completely  as  they  have  ;  whereas,  on 

the  other  hand,  if  the  moon  never  had  widely  extended  oceans,  or  an 

atmosphere  of  considerable  density,  we  need  not  necessarily  assume 

that  all  vulcanian  acti\4ty  has  disappeared. 

If  then  it  should  appear  that  craters  of  considerable  size  may  be 
formed  in  the  moon's  ci-uet  even  now,  it  would  fuUow  of  necessity  (1) 
that  the  moon  is  not  utterly  decrepit,  and  (2)  that  she  can  never  have 
had  oceans  of  great  extent  or  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  the  a  priori  e\^dence  as  somewhat 
favouring  the  second  of  these  conclusions,  though  not  therefore  the 
first.  For  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because,  if  the  moon  is  not 
BOW  in  the  latest  stage  of  planetary  life,  she  can  never  have  had  a 
deep  atmosphere  and  large  oceans,  therefore  if  she  never  had  a  deep 
atmosphere  and  large  oceans  she  cannot  now  be  in  the  latest  stage  of 
planetary  existence.  A  thousand  millions  of  years  hence  the  moon 
will  probably  present  much  the  same  appearance  as  at  present, 
nllhoitghi  supposing  her  not  now  in  her  final  stage,  she  woidd  be  in 
her  final  titage  then.  On  the  whole,  while  it  seems  to  me  on  a  priori 
grounds  exceedingly  probable  that  very  Uttle  water  and  only  air  of 
extreme  tenintyever  existed  on  the  moon,  it  appears  to  me  even  more 

•  I  4^T"  •-  *    '  ^  "*  *^  -^  ovon  those  few  features  which  have  been  attributed  to  tho 

fovnicr  n  the  mcitui^  as  the  colour  of  the  lower  hmar  levels,  the  Bup- 

|KM^rI  n^  &c.t  may  not  aU  he  equally  weU  explained  by  referring' 

til  the  mooii'is  cTUfit  was  first  forui*?d*  the  lower  levels  representing 

•  V  the  portions  of  the  eurf ace  which  kst  remained  fluid. 
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probable  (speaking  always  of  ii  priori  evidence  only),  that  the  moon 
has  reached  the  latest  stage  of  planetary  life. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  questions  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  by  a  posteriori  evidence.  The  considerations 
adduced  may  lead  us  to  look  with  somewhat  more  caution  on  observed 
evidence  of  change  than  we  should  do  if  antecedent  probabilities  led 
us  to  expect  change ;  but  if  we  should  find  unmistakable  evidence  of 
change,  wo  must  conclude  that  the  opinion  we  had  based  on  ante- 
cedent probabiUties  was  incorrect. 

The  first  case  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  lunar  crater  LinnsBiis 
or  Linne.  For  two  reasons  this  case  is  more  satisfactory,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  than  that  of  the  new  crater  supposed  to  have  recently 
appeared. 

In  the  lunar  plain,  called  the  Sea  of  Serenity  (probably  because  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  exceptionally  serene,  while  we  are 
certain  it  is  not  a  sea),  there  was  once  a  deep  crater,  about  6^  miles 
across.  It  was  very  distinct  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  obliquely  on  it — 
that  is,  shortly  after  the  time  of  sunrise  and  shortly  before  the  time  of 
sunset  there.  But  when  fully  illuminated  the  crater  was  not  a  well- 
defined  object ;  the  tint  of  its  floor  is  indeed  markedly  lighter  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  plain,  but  the  light  tint  merges  gradually  into 
that  of  the  Sea  of  Serenity.  Thus  Miidler:  but  Lohrmann  described 
the  crater  as  only  about  4^  miles  in  diameter.  Both  these  observers 
agree  in  describing  the  crater  as  deep,  and  having  steep  walls.  Now 
in  November,  1866,  Schmidt  of  Athens  announced  that  this  crater  was 
missing.  To  understand  the  importance  of  this  announcement,  if  the 
crater  originally  existing  had  been  filled  up,  let  it  be  noted  simply 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  necessaiy  to  fill  that  crater  would  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required  to  form  a  mountain 
covering  the  whole  area  of  London,  to  a  height  of  two  miles  1  Natu- 
rally astronomers  were  greatly  interested  by  Schmidt's  discovery,  and 
during  the  years  1867  and  1868  many  observations  of  Linn6  were 
made  with  telescopes  of  great  power. 

The  result  of  these  observations  was  to  show  first  that  the  area 
originally  occupied  by  the  crater  and  its  outer  slopes  still  presented  a 
whitish  aspect  under  the  illumination  of  a  high  sun.  In  extent,  then, 
the  region  of  the  crater  had  not  changed.  Secondly,  within  the 
white  region  a  shallow  circular  depression,  about  7  miles  in  diameter, 
was  recognized,  Avith  sloping  sides  (on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
side), so  that  at  the  bottom  the  depression  had  a  diameter  of  only 
about  3  miles,  the  depth  of  the  depression  being  about  a  third  of  a 
mile.  Thirdly,  within  this  shallow  depression  a  small  crater  about 
half-a-mile  in  diameter  on  the  inside,  and  of  considerable  but  unknown 
depth,  was  detected. 

There  could  be  no  do  ^^^^  <^  irwiaf  ^*nnoTtaot 

change  had  taken  plaoe  vUok 
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the  most  tremendous  volcanic  action  an  our  own  earth  within  historic 
times  would  be  almost  as  nothing — were  it  not  that  some  old  draw- 
ings by  Scliroter  seem  to  present  the  crater  much  as  it  now  appears. 
It  haa>  however,  been  generally  recognized  that  more  rehance  can  be 
placed  on  Lohrmann^s  and  on  Miidler's  drawings  than  on  Schroter  a. 
If  Lolirmanu  and  Miidler  had  not  detiuitely  and  independently  de- 
LfiCrib4fd  Linne,  we  might  heeitate  to  accept  their  drawings,  and  prefer 
iroterX  simply  as  agreeing  better  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Iter.     But  it  seems  diiheult  to   reject  their  concurrent  tcBtimony, 
while  Schroter  s  dramngshave  never  had  much  weight  with  lunarians, 
I  or  seleuograjihers,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called.    It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
fever^  that  amongst  Schroter  s  observations  of  Linne  is  one  recording 
that  in  November,  1788,  the  crater  was  occupied  by  a  dark  spot, 
instead  of  appearing  as  usual  somewhat  brighter  than  the  neighbour* 
ing  regions. 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  a  crater  some  7  miles  across,  and  2  or 
3  miles  deep  (nothing  less  would  correspond  with  Lohrmatm's  and 
Uer*e  description,  **  very  deep")  had  become  in  some  way  filled  up 
^within  u  third  of  a  mile  of  its  lips?     Sir  John  Herschel  not  only 
[accepted  tliis  stupendous  idea,  but   even   went  somewhat  fiurther, 
**  The  most  plausible  conjecture,''  he  said,  *'as  to  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
appearance, seems  to  be  the  filling  up  of  the  crater  from  beneath,  by 
an  eiTusion  of  viscous  lava,  which,  oveiflowing  the  rim  on  all  sides, 
may  have  so  flowed  down  the  outer  slope  as  to  efface  its  ruggedoess, 
and  convert  it  into  a  gradual  declivity,  casting  no  stray  shadows." 
This  indeed  was  my  own  notion  at  the  time  when  Schmidt's  amiounee- 
ment  was  first  made,  and  the  present  aspect  of  Linne  determined-     In 
^_aii  article  which  appeared  in  the  Temple  Bar  Mafjazine  m  1867,  I  even 
%i  BO  far  as  to  say  that  this  was  the  only  explanation  available, 
that  a  mass  of  matter  hud  been  poured  into  the  crater  from 
below,  and  had  overflowed  the  barrier  formed  by  the  riug-mountain, 
I  so  as  to  cover  the  steep  outer  sides  of  the  ring. 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  closely  a 
number  of  considerations  which  I  did  not  then  take  duly  into  account. 
Scarcely  any  amount  of  evidence  would  in  my  opinion  establish  the 
i  cjostence  of  internal  forces  so  tremendous  as  would  be  implied  by  the 
^theory  I  advanced  in  18*>7.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
Btion  c»f  the  moon's  interior  against  her  crust  is  capable  of  pro- 
imug  such  effects  as  these,  it  is  quite  certain  that  elsewhere  much 
[more  obvious  effects  would  be  exhibited.  A  crater  7  miles  in 
I  diameter  and  very  deep,  so  situated  above  a  region  of  vulcanian 
lactivity  as  to  receive  into  its  mighty  basin  sufficient  lava  to  fill  it 
ad*— overflowing  its  sides — obliterate  nil  traces  of  the  former  high 
ralb,  would  bo  a  safety-valve  for  such  a  region.  Ordinarily  it  could 
fi  that  ixiternal  forces  so  tremendous  would  find  m  ready  an 
/e  should  see  regions  much  larger  than  Lmnc  completely 
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riven  and  devastated  by  the  action  of  the  moon's  internal  energies. 
Unless  indeed  we  supposed  that  at  two  or  three  spots  only  these  tre- 
mendous energies  are  at  work,  while  elsewhere  there  is  comparatively 
little  disturbance.  But  such  a  supposition  is  manifestly  opposed  to  all 
reasonable  probability. 

Another  explanation,  which  in  1867  I  regarded  as  less  probable,  or 
rather  less  accordant  with  observed  facts,  than  the  theory  enunciated 
above,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  seems  to  me  now 
the  only  admissible  explanation  of  the  change  in  Linn6.  The  ring- 
shaped  wall  around  the  deep  crater  had  not,  I  then  thought,  been 
destroyed,  because  if  it  had,  its  fragments  and  their  shadows  would 
remain  visible.  But  I  overlooked  two  things — first,  the  possibility  that 
the  fragments  of  the  destroyed  wall  would  be  too  small  to  be  sepa- 
rately discernible ;  and  secondly,  the  probability  that  the  downfall  of 
the  wall  would  be  accompanied  by  the  development  (for  a  short  time) 
of  an  intense  heat,  competent,  if  not  to  liquefy,  yet  to  render  plastic, 
the  matter  which  had  before  formed  the  base  of  the  wall,  in  such  sort 
that  the  fragments  (themselves  heated  by  their  downfall)  would  be 
more  or  less  completely  imbedded.  Either  explanation  would  suffice 
to  remove  the  difficulty  which  I  pointed  out  in  1867. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  downfall  of  a  lofty  and  doubtless 
massive  wall  originally  surrounding  the  crater  would  not  itself  be  in- 
dicative of  the  action  of  tremendous  forces  of  upheaval.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  opinion  we  are  to  form  on  this  point  would  depend 
considerably  on  our  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  lunar  crust.  If 
this  crust  were  supposed  to  be  very  thick  or  to  rest  immediately  upon 
the  lunar  nucleus,  then  we  could  hardly  imagine  that  any  save  some 
very  energetic  cause  could  effect  the  destruction  of  a  wall  so  large  as 
that  which  formerly  suiTOunded  Linn6.  But  if  in  the  long  processes 
of  cooling  and  contraction  to  which  both  crust  and  nucleus  have  been 
exposed  large  open  spaces  have  been  formed  between  the  nucleus  and 
the  crust,  in  certain  regions,  we  could  readily  understand  that  in  some 
cases  very  moderate  vulcanian  forces  would  suffice  to  overthrow  very 
large  masses.  Now  we  know  that  the  moon's  mean  density  is  much 
less  than  that  of  our  own  earth,  being  only  about  3^  times,  whereas  the 
earth's  is  nearly  5|  times  the  density  of  water.  We  may  faii'ly  conclude 
that  the  crust  of  the  moon  is  far  less  compact  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Again,  it  manifestly  would  require  a  much  smaller  force  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  a  steep  wall  of  great  height,  than  to  produce  an  up* 
flow  of  matter  equal  even  to  but  one-himdredth  part  of  the  wall  in 
mass.  Mere  shrinkage  of  the  nucleus  would  account  for  effects  of  the 
former  kind,  whei-eas  to  produce  effects  of  the  latter  kind  energetic 
expansion  and  therefore  intense  heat  would  be  required. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  vulcanian  forces,  forces  are  known  to  be 
at  work  on  the  moon,  which  might  fairly  account  for  the  overtfarow  of 
steep  and  lofby  walls.    During  ^e  intense  heat  of  the  Icmg  hmar  day» 
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d  proceed  of  expansion  takes  place,  which  must  affect  the  moon's  crust 
to  a  depth  of  Bevernl  hundred  yards.     Different  parts  of  the  moon's 
ice  must  be  differently  affected  according  to  their  Bubstance,  colonr, 
our,  and  so  forth.     After  day  hae  passed  comes  tlie  long  lunar 
^ight«  when  intense  cold  affects  the  moon's  smface.  The  change  fi'om  a 
beat  snqiassing  that  of  boiling  water  to  a  degree  of  cold  far  exceeding 
aat  of  our  bitterest  arctic  winters,  cannot  but  produce  a  steady  dis- 
xtegration  of  the  kmar  crust,    I  observe,  indeed,  that  Professor  New- 
Bomb,  in  his  excellent  **  Popular  Astronomy/'  expresses  the  opinion  that 
lese    changes   of  temperature   are   not   sufficient  of  themselves  to 
produce  any  effect,  though  they  powerfully  reinforce  the  action  of 
-eaii^ee  due  to  the  existence  of  air,  w^ater,  &c.,  on  a  planet.     Since  on 
le  moon,  he  says,  there  is  '*  neither  air,  water,  rain,  frosty  nor  organic 
liter,  the   causes  of  disintegration  and  decay  are  all  absent,    A 
larble  building  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  would  remain 
[5t.'ntnry  after  century  just  as  it  was  left.     It  is  true  that  there  might 
>e  bodies  so  friable  that  the  expansions  and  contractions  due  to  the 
eat  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  moon  is  exposed  would 
'cause  them  to  crumble.     But   whatever  crumbling  might  thus  be 
caused  would  soon  be  done  with,  and  then  no  further  change  would 
occur,'*     This  view  of  the  matter  is,  however,  altogether  untenable; 
e^cpanmons  and  contractions  in  masses  of  different  substance  cannot 
take  place  wathout  some. degree  of  friction;  and  friction  long  con- 
tinued will,  however  gradually,  destroy  the  strongest  material.    It  is 
^  only  H  question  of  time- 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  if  Linn^  really  has 
^      -one  the  tremendous  change  in  which  many  astronomei^s  believe, 
i  Hgree  of  vulcanian  energy  must  have  been  at  work.     The  mere 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cruet  could  scarcely  have  brought 
*  about  the  downfall  of  a  ringed  wall  nearly  seven  miles  in  diameter,  at 
once,  or  (at  the  outside)  in  a  few  wrecks.     The  first  impulse  towards 
the  process  of  destruction  may  have  been  given  in  this  way  ;  but  sub- 
t  lunarian  forces  must  liave  helped  to  produce  so  complete  an  oveiihrow* 
*of  the  great  wall  which  seems  to  have  existed  when  Lohrmann  and 
Hodler  made  their  independent  observations. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  change  which  is  supposed  to  have  more 
^recently  taken  place  on  the  moon. 

We  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  spot  lying  near  the  middle  of 
Ihat  face  which  the  moon  turus  constantly  tow^ards  the  earth,  Linnc, 
Jiough  not  near  the  edge  of  the  lunar  disc,  is  yet  far  enough  removed 
from  the  centre  to  be  considerably  affected  by  those  apparent  swayings 
lu  and  fro  of  the  moon's  globe,  which  are  called  lier  librations.  As  I  have 
iiowii  in  my  treatise  on  the  moon  (not  in  the  first  edition,  but  in  the 
ad)i  any  irregular  surface  lying  at  a  considerable  diBtance  from 
i  >f  the  mooiv  s  face  may  be  very  much  changed  in  aspect 
^     ace  of  the^e  hbrations,  whereas  a  region  near  the  centre. 
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though  it  may  be  to  some  degree  affected,  must  be  much  less  changed 
than  a  similar  region  near  the  edge. 

Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  description  of  lunar  topo- 
graphy, let  me  thus  indicate,  sufficiently  for  my  present  purpose,  the 
position  of  the  crater  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  recently 
been  formed  in  the  lunar  plain  called  the  Sea  of  Vapours. 


Sew  Crater, 


O 
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Every  student  of  the  moon  knows  the  craters  Copernicus  and 
Eratosthenes.  Copernicus  lies  on  the  tip  of  the  imaginary  nose  of  the 
"  man  in  the  moon  "  (that  is,  of  the  "  face  "  imagined  in  the  moon, 
not  of  the  imagined  figure  of  a  man  with  bundle  of  sticks  and 
dog),  and  has  been  compared  to  a  mighty  carbuncle  there.  Eratos- 
thenes lies  a  little  higher  on  the  ridge  of  that  feature.  In  the  above 
map,  the  region  shown  is  inverted,  to  coiTespond  to  what  the  tele- 
scopist  sees  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  the  page  upside  down*  to  see 
the  craters  in  the  position  they  actually  occupy  on  the  moon's  face. 
Hyginus  is  a  much  smaller  crater  than  either  Copernicus  or  Eratos- 
thenes, but  is  equally  well  known  to  students  of  the  moon  on  account 
of  the  gi-eat  rift  which  passes  through  the  cmter,  extending  outside 
in  the  directions  shown  by  the  straight  lines  in  the  little  map. 

When  examining  this  part  of  the  moon's  surface  with  a  5^inch 
telescope,  on  May  27,  1877,  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Klein,  of  Eoeln,  ob- 
served a  crater  in  the  position  shown  by  the  small  black  dot  in  the 
above  map.  At  the  time  of  observation,  the  moon  had  passed  her 
third  quarter  by  rather  more  than  half  a  day,  and  the  floor  of  the 
crater  was  in  shadow.  Thus  it  appeared  black.  It  seemed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  Hyginus,  or  nearly  three  miles  in  diameter.  Klein 
describes  it  as  deep  and  full  of  shadow,  and  forming  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  dark  grey  Sea  of  Vapours.  "  Having  frequently  ob- 
served the  region  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Klein  felt  certain  that 
no  such  crater  existed  in  this  region  at  the  time  of  his  previous  obser- 
vations." He  communicated  his  discoverj'^  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  of 
Athens,  who  assured  him  that  this  crater  was  absent  from  all  his 
numerous  drawings  of  this  part  of  the  lunar  surface.  It  is  not  shown 
in  the  maps  made  by  Lohrmann  and  by  Beer  and  Madler,  nor  does 

*  Sometimes  erroneous  directions  are  given  for  this  purpose ;  for  instanoe, — to  inyert 
the  picture  and  also  look  at  it  behind  or  at  its  reflection  in  a  mirror.  But  it  is  in  reality 
sufficient  to  invert  the  picture.    This  at  the  same  time  alters  it  right  and  left. 
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Sehroter,  or  ajiy  of  the  older  lunarians*  indicate  a  crater  at  tliiB  part 
of  the  moou'e  eiirface- 

Further  observations  showed  that  the  crater  eitiu'r  has  no  wall,  or 
very  low  one*     It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  only  a  deep  conical  opening 
in  the  surface.     Soon  after  the  enti  has  risen  it  takes  the  appearance 
>f  a  dark  grey  spot^  with  an  ill-defined  edge*     Later  still,  it  assumes 
le  same  general  tint  as  the  Sea  of  VaponvR.  and  can  no  longer  be 
I  distinguish  ed . 

It  will  be  obvjona  that  thi8  cane  is  nor.  at  a  tiist  view,  so  striking  as 

it  of  the  crater  Linne,     It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  nega- 

ive.     In  the  case  of  Linn^,  a  crater  which  had  not  only  been  marked 

^in  maps  by  different  observers*  but  had  been  definitely  described  by 

them  as  very  deep,  was  found  to  be   either  missing  iiltogether,  or  at 

j  least  very  shallow.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  doubts  suggested  by 

Schroter's  observations,  it  would  have  seemed  as  though  nothing  could 

tc  clearer  than  the  proof  of  change  in  such  a  case  as  that*     On  the 

other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  cmter  observed  by  Klein,  before  the 

occurrence  of   change  can    be  regarded  as  proved,  we  must  have 

deciaive  e%*idenee  that  the  crater  did  not  exist  before.     The  only 

evidence  we  have  is  that  it  had  never  been  seen  before.    Now,  the 

knowledge  that  an  object  has  not  been  seen,  may,  under  certain  con- 

diti<->ns,  amount  almost  to  moral  certainty  that  it  did  not  exist ;  and 

what  we  have  to  detennine,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  weight  of 

the  argument  from  probability,  based  on  tlie  failure  of  Schroter,  Lohr- 

njaiin.  Beer.  Madler,  Schmidt,  and  others,  to  recognize  the  crater  during 

their  multitudinous  observations  of  the  moon.     It  vnW  be  understood, 

coui-se,  that  we  have  not  the  direct  evidence  of  any  one  of  these 

bbservei-s  in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of  the  crater  before  the  year 

1877.     Not  one  of  them  has  recorded  that,  ha\4ng  carefully  searched 

the  region  enclosed  between  the  two  bmnchesof  the  great  rift  through 

^yginuR,  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no  crater  there  exceeding — 

us  say — half  a  mile  in  diameter  (smaller  craters  not  behig  recog- 

ablc  with  the   telescopes  they  used).     If  they  had,  the  negative 

evidence  woidd  be  as  satisfactory  and  decisive  as  the  best  positive 

avidence*    All  we  know  is,  that  in  none  of  their  observations  did  they 

take  notice  of  a  crater  in  that  partienlar  position. 

Unquestionably  it  would  be  very  remarkable  if  all  these  observers 

had  omitted  to  notice  a  cmter  really  existing  where  one  now  assuredly 

existe*     It   is  true   craters   so   small   as    this   one    are   exceedingly 

_llUtuerouB  in  the  moon.     And  the.  chance  of  any  crater  escaping  notice 

any  particular   occasion   is  no  doubt  much  greater  than  those 

ifniniUar  with  the  study  of  the  moon  might  opine.     Many  seem  to 

thiJik  that  on  any  night  in  the  year  the  astronomer  can  study  any 

cmter  on  the  moon  except  on  one  night  per  lunar  month,  when  the 

ioon  is  **  new.*'     But  in  reahty  the  occasions  when  a  crater  can  be 

reU  i$eeu  are  not  by  any  means  numerous.     Take,  for  instance,  the 
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"new"  crater,  if  bo  it  must  be  considered.  Until  the  moon  is  nearly 
siK  days  old  this  crater  is  in  darkness.  About  that  time  the  sun's 
rays  begin  to  fall  on  the  region  round  the  crater,  causing  the  interior 
of  the  crater  to  appear  as  a  minute  dark  spot.  A  day  or  so  later,  the 
darkness  of  the  spot  is  notably  reduced,  because  the  light  begins  to  fall 
upon  the  floor  of  the  crater.  When  the  moon  is  seven  and  a-half  days 
old  a  greyish  spot  with  diffused  edge  is  seen.  When  the  moon  is 
about  nine  days  old  the  grey  spot  can  hardly  be  detected,  and  a  few 
hours  later  no  trace  of  the  crater  can  be  perceived. 

But  it  may  seem  to  the  reader  who  chances  not  to  be  familiar 
with  astronomical  relations,  that  if  the  spot  is  visible  for  three  days 
about  the  time  of  first  quarter,  and  for  three  days  also  about  the  time 
of  third  quarter,  that  allows  the  lunarian  some  six  days  per  lunar  month 
in  which  the  new  crater  might  be  seen.  This  should  be  ample  time  to 
study  the  moon  so  closely  over  the  region  near  Hyginus  that  the  new 
crater  could  not  possibly  escape  detection — at  least  not  when  such 
observations  were  continued  for  many  years. 

The  opportunities,  however,  are  not  quite  so  favourable  as  might 
thus  be  supposed.  The  moon,  at  her  first  quarter,  follows  the  sun  by 
about  six  hours.  As  the  sun  is  highest  at  noon,  when  due  south,  so 
the  moon  at  her  first  quarter  is  highest,  and  therefore  most  suitably 
placed  for  observation,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  (when  she  is  due 
south).  K  the  sun  has  not  set  at  this  hour,  in  other  words  during  the 
six  summer  months,  the  moon  will  not  be  so  well  seen  as  if  the  sun 
were  below  the  horizon ;  for  a  veil  of  illuminated  air  will  be  spread 
over  her  face.  Again,  for  about  two  months  before  and  two  months 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  moon  at  her  first  quarter  attains  but 
a  low  elevation  when  due  south,  precisely  as  the  sun  is  low  at  noon 
for  two  months  before  and  after  midwinter.  Accordingly  it  is  only 
from  November  to  May  that  the  moon  can  be  well  studied  near  her 
first  quarter,  supposing  the  weather  clear  at  or  about  six  in  the  evening, 
when  she  is  at  her  highest  above  the  horizon.  As  there  are  thus  only 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  days  in  the  year,  on  which,  for  about  an  hour 
on  the  average,  the  moon  can  thus  be  favourably  studied,  and  the  like 
number  from  July  to  February  when  the  moon  at  her  third  quarter 
can  be  so  studied,*  we  see  that  the  opportunities  for  detecting  any 
particular  small  crater  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  first  sight  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be. 

Nevertheless  even  when  these  considerations  are  fully  taken  into 
account,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  when  the  moon  is  favourably 
situated  and  illuminated  for  the  observation  of  Hyginus  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood many  other  objects  of  interest  woidd  be'apt  to  attract  atten- 
tion, it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
a  crater  so  easily  seen  as  Klein's  should  so  long  have  escaped  detection 

*  The  stud  J  of  the  moon  at  her  first  and  thiid  quarters  need  not  absolutely  cease 
OTen  at  xnidsummer^  despite  the  reiling  of  her  face  when  due  south  by  sunlit  air. 
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if  it  really  existed.  The  improbability  of  this  happening  is  so  great  as 
to  render  extremely  probable  the  inference  (which  a  recent  writer  has 
somewhat  rashly  described  as  "  absolutely  certain  ")  that  previous  to 
1876,  there  did  not  exist  on  this  poilion  of  the  lunar  surface  a  deep 
black  crater  three  miles  in  diameter,  "  If,  therefore,"  the  same  writer 
continues, "  the  existence  of  Dr.  Klein's  new  crater  be  confirmed,  it  will 
form  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  a  real  change  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  a  change  moreover  of  a  volcanic  nature." 

Unquestionably  if  the  crater  did  not  exist  or  was  not  visible  before 
1876,  and  can  now  be  seen  (as  certainly  is  the  case)  a  change  must 
have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  It  would  remain  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  change  was  of  a  volcanic  nature.  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago  that  the  case  .of  Limi6  affords,  in  two  note- 
worthy respects,  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  volcanic  change,  than 
the  case  of  the  supposed  new  crater.  One  reason  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  fact,  namely,  that  in  Linux's  case  we  have  positive 
evidence,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  new  crater  we  only  have  negative 
evidence.  The  other  reason  is  this.  In  Linux's  case  the  change  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  cause  except 
some  form  of  volcanic  energy;  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  new 
crater,  volcanic  action  is  not  at  all  necessarily  indicated.  That  a 
lofty  wall  circling  a  circular  region  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter 
should  be  thrown  down,  (and  so  completely  as  to  leave  only  a  ring  of 
fragments  separately  undiscernible)  by  the  effects  of  mere  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  the  sun's  action,  may  well  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether improbable.  But  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  breaking 
up  of  a  floor  covering  a  cone-shaped  opening  some  two  miles  or  so  in 
interior  diameter.  K  in  some  exceedingly  remote  era  of  the  moon's 
volcanic  history,  the  cone-shaped  cavity  had  been  filled  with  lava 
through  the  funnel-shaped  opening  at  the  bottom,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  lava  remaining  liquid  longer  than  the  upper  would  eventually  flow 
out  again  through  the  opening  by  which  it  had  entered  the  cavity.  Such 
a  process  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  terrestrial  volcanoes ;  in  fact,  it 
probably  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
lava  remains,  in  such  a  case,  as  a  thick,  but  not  very  strong  or  massive 
roof,  spanning  over  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  lava  which  has  re- 
treated. The  roof  might  break  up  before  long,  under  fresh  volcanic 
action ;  or  it  might  not  only  resist  such  action  for  countless  ages,  but 
remain  for  millions  of  years  without  yielding  either  to  the  various 
strains  and  pressures  to  which  it  would  be  exposed,  as  the  surrounding 
elopes  and  its  own  mass  gradually  contracted  with  the  cooUng  of  the 
moon,  or  to  the  effects  of  the  alternate  expansions  and  contractions 
resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  lunar  day  and  the  cold  of  the  lunar 
night.  But  we  can  readily  understand,  that  in  the  long  run  a  floor 
of  this  kind  must  give  way,  and  when  it  gave  way  it  would  break  up 
altogether,  the  fragments  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone-shaped 
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cavity,  and  some  of  them  even  falling  through  the  funnel-shaped 
entrance  of  the  cavity  into  the  open  space  between  the  crust  and  the 
nucleus  there. 

But  here  a  difficulty  will  present  itself  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  moon*s  surface  in  the  telescope.  If 
there  had  always  been  a  crater  where  one  now  certainly  exists,  and 
this  crater  had  been  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  lava  which  had  solidified 
and  formed  a  floor,  some  difference  of  tint  would  have  been  recog- 
nizable where  this  lava  floor  existed.  In  full  moonlight  perhaps  the 
place  of  the  crater  might  not  be  discernible ;  but  under  a  moderately 
high  sun  the  lava  should  have  been  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
roimding  surface. 

Now  here  the  photographs  of  the  moon  obtained  during  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so  may  serve  us  in  good  stead.  It  is  true  the  crater  is 
rather  a  small  one  for  photography  to  deal  with  at  present.  Yet 
many  objects  not  more  than  two  miles  in  diameter  are  shown  in  some 
of  the  fine  photographs  taken  by  Rutherfurd,  De  la  Rue,  and  Draper. 
Traces  of  Klein's  crater  might  fairly  be  looked  for  in  some  of  these 
views  of  the  moon.  I  say  in  some  of  them,  not  specifying  those  taken 
nearly  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  first  and  third  quarter ;  though,  of 
course,  it  would  be  in  these  that  the  crater  as  it  exists  now  might  be 
expected  to  appear,  if  it  is  not  a  new  formation.  If,  however,  the 
crater  floor  has  recently  broken  up  in  the  way  suggested  above,  the 
signs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  spot  of  different  lustre  and  contour 
(of  different  texture,  as  it  were)  might  be  found  as  probably  under 
high  illumination  as  under  a  low  smi. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Louis  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York, 
I  possess  a  fine  series  of  twelve  photographic  views  of  the  moon  in 
various  phases,  besides  one  magnificent  copy  of  the  photograph  taken 
on  March  6,  1865.  I  turned  to  the  examination  of  these  views,  early 
in  the  present  year,  with  considerable  interest.  Passing  over  three 
representing  the  moon  before  sunlight  had  reached  Hyginus,  I  take 
next  (though  not  next  in  phase)  the  view  which  shows  Hyginus  under 
the  lowest  illumination :  viz.,  one  taken  two  days  or  so  before  third 
quarter,  on  September  16,  1870.  In  this  view  (which  appears  in  my 
treatise  on  the  moon)  I  find  a  small  dark  spot  almost  exactly  where 
Klein's  crater  should  be;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whetlier  this 
dark  spot  is  not  an  accidental  mark,  due  to  some  small  dust  flaw  in 
the  negative.  Many  such  dust  marks  arc  found  in  the  same  photo- 
graph, most  of  them  being  quite  obviously  distinguishable  from  the 
dark  round  shadows  representing  the  small  craters.  But  Hyginus  is 
too  near  the  edge  where  illumination  terminates  (technically  called 
the  terminator)  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  on  this  pointy — at  least, 
from  the  positive  in  my  possession.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Rutherfurd  has  caused  the  negative  to  be  examined.  Next  comes  the 
qplendid  view  taken  on  March  6,  1865,  when  the  moon  was  about 
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nine  days  five  hours  old,  sxipposing  Rutherfurd  to  have  photographed 

ilwr  whoa  nearly  south  at  New  York.     Now  in  this  view  (of  whicli^  be 

it  noticed,  I   have  two   copies,  one   belonging  to  the  series   above 

iaixied«  the  other  greatly  onliirged)  I  find  the  place  of  the  new  crater 

occupied  by  a  small  spot  of  lighter  colour  than  that  of  the  Sea  of 

'apoxire*      It  IB  well  seen  in  both  copies.     Doubtless  the  negative,  if 

carefully  examined,  would  show  more  details,  and  possibly  resolve 

very  definitely  the  ([uestion  whether  Klein's  crater  is  a  new  one  at  all, 

lut  certainly,  whether  a  real   change  has  taken  place  or  not,  the 

brater,  with  it^  lava  interior,  existed  as  far  back  as  1865.     Since  this 

covers  the  entire  period    during  which    Klein  states  that  he   has 

Frequently  observed  this  region  without  discovering  the  crater,  there 

in  be  lio  reason  for  believing  that  any  change  had  occurred  in  tlie 

srater  before  18i>5, 

In  a  photograph  taken  on  Febniaiy  28,  1871  (forming  the  frontis- 
MGCe  of  my  **  Moon  ^*),  when  the  moon  was  nearly  half  a  day  older, 
he  region  occupied  by  the  crater  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding  sea, 
>nt  is  less  definitely  indicated,  being  larger  and  more  diffused.  In  a 
l^plouilid  view,  taken  April  IP,  1872,  when  the  moon  was  a  day  older, 
1  tlie  light  region  can  be  clearly  recognized.  In  a  view  of  the  full 
moon  taken  Jmie  2,  1871,  I  can  detect  no  trace  of  the  crater. 

I  note  also  that  in  a  view  of  the  moon  near  her  first  quarter,  taken 
by  Mr,  Elleiy,  with  the  great  reflector  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory, 
the  difference  of  tuit  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  supposed  new 
crater  can  be  most  distinctly  recognized. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pouit  out,  perhaps,  that  the  recognition  of 
a  decided  diflerence  of  colour  in  this  part  of  the  so-called  Sea  of 
Vapoures  where  none  of  the  lunar  map-makem  have  indicated  any 
peculiarity  of  the  kind,  tends  to  throw  some  degree  of  doubt  on 
the  negative  evidence  wliich  can  alone  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
change  of  any  sort.  If  the  light-tinted  spot  which  has  certainly 
9ted  since  18fi5,  and  doubtless  for  ages,  escaped  the  ecrutiny  of 
narians,  so  also  might  a  dark  spot  such  as  is  seen  when  the  crater  is 
imder  low  solar  illamination.  The  hght-tinted  spot  is  not  a  mere 
photographic  feature,-^to  diKtinguish  thus  a  peculiarity  of  tint  which 
(thows  in  a  photograph  yet  escapes  orchnary  visual  observation.  The 
feature  exists  still.  It  can  be  recognized  when  the  moon  is  ten  days 
old^  though  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  eye  as  in  the  photograph.  I 
find,  however*  that  oven  those  observers  whose  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  to  the  supposed  new  crater  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  light  spot  which  comes  into  view  a  day  or  so  after  the  crater  has 
asflEUmed  the  same  tint  as  the  surrounding  plain.  Thus  it  seems 
qnitv  possible  that  the  crater  may  have  been  always  in  its  pr^-i^ent 
condition. 

But  in  any  case,  there   has  i>robably  been  no  volcanic  change, 
Here^  if  a  change  has  taken  place  at  all,  the  floor  of  a  crater  two  miles 
T0U  SXXIII.  E 
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in  diameter,  after  undergoing  for  milUons  of  years  the  expansion 
resulting  from  the  tremendous  heat  of  lunar  midday  (with  a  sun 
nearly  vertical)  and  the  contraction  resulting  from  the  feaiful  cold  of 
lunar  midnight,  has  at  length  yielded  to  lunar  gravity,  falling  in 
fragments  upon  the  sloping  walls  of  the  hollow  space  beneath.  That 
changes  such  as  this  should  from  time  to  time — ^though  probably 
at  enormously  long  intervals — ^take  place  in  the  moon's  crust,  is  to  be 
expected.  So  far  from  regarding  them  as  incredible  or  even  sur- 
prising, we  should  perhaps  consider  the  real  wonder  to  be  that  they 
are  not  more  frequently  recognized  in  a  surface  exposed  to  such 
amazing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Whether  the  recognition  of 
the  downfall  of  a  wall  here  or  of  a  crater  floor  there  is  an  adequate 
reward  for  the  labom*s  devoted  to  lunar  phenomena  by  men  like 
Schroter,  Lohrmann,  Madler,  and  Schmidt,  may  be  a  question  with 
many, — precisely  as  many  fail  to  understand  how  a  coleopterist  can 
devote  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  determine  the  genealogy  of 
Pediculus  Melittse.  But  we  can  only  hope  to  learn  from  labours  such 
as  these  the  actual  condition  of  our  companion  planet ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  thus  even  learn  something  of  the  changes  which  will  affect 
our  own  earth  milKons  of  years  hence, — 


'*  When  the  old  hulk  we  tread  shaU  be  a  wreck, 
A  slag^  a  cinder, — drifting  through  the  sky. 
Without  its  crew  of  fools." 


R.  A.  Proctoiu 


THE  BAPTISMAL  CKEED  OF  THE  EARLY 
ROMAN    CHURCH. 


Oeseftichte    tfci 
Chi 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  history  of  the  Athanasiaa  CVeed  gave  rise  to 
some  lively  coiitroven3y :  the  present  paper  deals  ^vitli  a  much 

[lesB  exoitiDg  subject,  the  history  of  the  origiiial  of  that  which  inkuown 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Considerable  labour  has  been  spent  by  contem- 
porary scholars  iu  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  early  baptiHinal  for- 
mula* Among  these  the  foremost  mention  is  due  to  Professor  Heurtley 
af  Oxlord,  who  pubHshed  his  "  Hannonia  SymboKca  '*  in  1858,  and  *'  De 
Fido  et  Symbolo  "  in  18ti*J.  Professor  Swainsou  and  llr.  Liimby  of 
Cambridge  have  more  lately  labom*ed  in  the  same  field ;  but  tliis  branch 
cif  study  owes  more  to  no  one  than  to  the  Norwegian  Professor  Cas- 

►pftri,  both  for  his  unwearied  industry  and  research,  and  for  the  critical 
aoiunen  with  w4iich  he  has  discussed  what  be  has  brought  together. 
The  Univemty  programmes,  the  common  title  of  which  I  have  tran- 
Bcribed,  were  intended  only  as  steps  in  the  process  of  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  hereafter  to  be  executed,  but  the  third  of  them  begins  to  build 
conclusions  which  seem  to  me  so  interesting  and  valuable  that  I  am 
irprised  they  have  not  attracted  more  notice  in  England. 
It  is  well  known  how  long  the  beHef  prevailed  in  the  West  that 
wluht  was  popularly  known  as  the  Apostles*  Creed  was  in  the  strict 
sense  the  %vork  of  the  Apostles*  It  was  even  supposed  possible  to 
fipecity  the  share  which  each  of  the  twelve  took  iu  the  task,  and  the 
correctness  of  this  distribution  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed  was  be- 
Keved  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  high  authority  of  8t,  Augustinu,  This 
belief  could  not  be  maintained  when  historical  investigation  made  it 
c<i!rtiiin  that  the  clauses  of  the  Creed  %vere  of  very  difterent  antii^uity, 
soma  not  having  been  incorporated  wath  it  until  it  had  been  iu  use  for 
c<?nturie-8;  that  the  Ci-eed  as  a  whole  was  Western,  and  never  had  cur- 
rency in  the  East;  and  that  Creeds  had  tussumed  such  a  variety  of  forms 
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at  diflFereDt  times  and  in  different  places  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
any  could  have  been  placed  by  a  real  Apostolic  origin  above  competi- 
tion with  the  work  of  uninspired  men.  It  was  infen-ed  that  the  original 
baptismal  profession  had  been  short  and  simple,  that  it  was  variously 
enlarged  as  the  pressure  of  particular  heresies  made  it  important  that 
some  article  of  the  faith  should  be  specially  dwelt  on,  and  that  the  so- 
called  Apostles'  Creed  was  no  more  than  the  fonn  which  ultimately 
prevailed  in  the  West.  Canon  Swainson  then  seemed  to  have  good 
reason  when,  in  his  work  on  the  Creeds,  he  gave  the  place  of  honour, 
not  to  this  Western  symbol  shaped  by  unknown  hands,  and  which  in 
its  present  form  is  unquestionably  modem,  but  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
to  the  original  form  of  which  we  have  historic  testimony,  which 
emanated  from  the  most  venemted  of  Christian  assemblies,  and 
which  itself  was  in  former  times  honoured  with  the  title  of  Apos- 
tolic. But  if  we  adopt  Caspari's  conclusions,  the  Nicene  formula 
must  resign  this  post  of  honour.  It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  earUest  Western  Creed  must  have  been  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  this  is  verified  by  a  comparison  of  early  Western  formulea 
which  points  to  the  Roman  Creed  as  their  common  original.  We  can 
assign  with  certainty  the  form  of  Creed  in  use  at  Rome  early  in  the 
fifth  century ;  and  Caspari  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  same 
had  been  in  use  long  before,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nicoea  it  was  already  of  venerable  if  not  immemorial  antiquity.  In 
fact,  his  arguments  go  to  prove  that  this  Creed  cannot  be  of  later  date 
than  the  year  140 ;  and  as  this  is  but  a  later  limit,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  thinking  thai  it  had  been  in  use  in  Rome  since  the 
time  that  that  Chiu-ch  was  visited  by  Apostles.  These  results  were  at 
once  accepted  by  Hamack,  a  critic  not  disposed  to  give  undue  weight 
to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  in  a  review  of  Caspari's  work  in  Schiirer's 
Theologuche  Literaturzeitungj  and  are  incorporated  in  his  article 
"  Apostolisches  Symbolum  "  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  dictionary 
I  had  hoped  that  English  readers  would  have  received  an  account  of 
Caspari's  book  from  some  of  those  who,  from  having  given  special 
attention  to  this  branch  of  study,  are  entitled  to  speak  on  it  with  more 
authority  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  but  as  some  three  years  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  the  volume,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
notice  of  it  has  appeared  in  any  of  our  periodicals,  I  suppose  I  cannot 
be  wrong  in  trying  as  best  I  can  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  order 
to  be  intelhgible  to  ordinary  readers,  I  must  repeat  much  that  is 
familiar  to  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Christian  baptism  required  a  profession 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Before  men  could  be  baptized,  as  our  Lord 
directed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  they  must  be  taught  the  existence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  must  o""^  *^^^^  ^icceptanoe  of  this  dootiina.  It  is  now 
generally  knoTm  1  &*iti  uiietmudi 
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ivliieli  introduces  Philip  as  making  it  a  condition  of  baptiam  that  the 
i^unuch  should  beh'eve  with  all  hie  heart,  and  the  eunnch  as  professing 
hi>4  belief  that  Jesus  Clnist  is  the  Sou  of  God,  is  wanting  in  nianu- 
script  authority,  and  is  now  generally  rejected  by  critics.  Yet  this 
Terse  is  recognized  by  Iren^mis,  and  if  it  is  not  genuine  the  interpolation 
of  it  in  such  early  times  shows  that  in  the  second  century  transcribers 
were  perplexed  at  beiug  required  to  copy  the  story  of  a  baptism  in 
which  no  special  mention  was  made  of  a  profession  of  faith,  In  the 
earUest  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  that  by  Justin  Martyr» 
it  IB  implied  that  candidates  professed  their  belief  that  the  doctrines 
Ltanght  by  the  Christians  were  tnie,  and  also  made  a  promise  to  regu- 
late their  lives  accordingly,  Tertullian,  in  his  tract  on  the  soldier's 
crown,  gives  us  to  understand  that  in  his  time  the  baptismal  jirofession 
was  sometliing  more  than  that  made  necessary  by  our  Lord's  com- 
mand, of  faith  in  the  three  Pei-sons  of  the  Trinity;  and  further,  that 
this  addition  to  what  Scripture  prescribed  could  plead  inretei*Qta 
oiv"  r  the  end  of  the  second  century.     From  other  passages  of 

hh^  .^s  w^e  learn  that  tliat  **sometliing  more'*  includc^d  a  belief  in 

our  Lord  s  birth,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  ascension,  present  sitting  at 
the  riglit  hand  nf  God,  and  future  coming;  in  the  holy  Clinrch,  and  in 
the  resurrection  of  thti  flesh.  So  we  find  in  Irena^us  summaries  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  to  our  ears  suggest 
that  ihey  must  have  been  framed  on  the  lines  of  an  existing  Creed, 
but  the  exact  words  of  that  Creed  wx*  have  not. 

In  fact,  the  detennination  of  tlie  primitive  form  of  the  Creed  is 

idcd    wnth    difficulty,    arising  from   %vhat    has    been    called   the 

^Jina  arcani  of  the  ancient  Church,     The  Christian  Church  had  in 

early  times  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  Freemasoniy,     It  was  a 

with  ramifications  in  every  city,  the  members  of  which  had 

u..  .  ..uns  of  recogniiting  each  other  as  brethren,  and  were  bountiful 

of  love  and  good  olHces  to  those  whom  they  so  recognized.     And 

after  a  time  the  society  had  its  secrets.     Tlie  world  was  then  well 

aecuBtonied  to   societies    possessed   of  secrets   known    only   to    the 

initiated.     The  word  *•  initiated  ^*   will    remind    the    reader  of    the 

Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries,  into  which  men  were  attracted  by  the 

promise  of  the  revelation  of  some  valuable  secret.     But  besides  those 

mysteries  the  name  of  which  is  popularly  familiar,  there  were  in  those 

rdaja  multitudes  of  clubs  and  private  societies,  the  existence  of  which 

•"in  proved  by  extant  inscriptions  and  otherwise,  some  of  a  merely  civil, 

bat  many  of  tJiem  of  a  religious  character,  each  of  which  had  its  rules 

■and  its  tokens  of  membership.       It  was  natural  that  the  Christian 

W>dety  should   employ  the    inducement  of    secrecy  to  impress    the 

iiinigination  of  the  heathen ;  and   the  text  ftjrbidding  thum  to  cast 

rtheir  pearls  before  swine  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  withliolding 

'  certain  knowledge  from  men  likely  to  make  an  improper  use  of  it. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the  time  w^heii  this 
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method  of  reserve  originated,  or  the  extent  to  wliich  it  prevailed.  The 
Christian  apologists  of  the  second  century,  in  works  written  with  the 
express  object  of  being  laid  before  heathen,  speak  expKcitly  of  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  our  religion,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  detailed  accounts  Avhich  Justin  Martyr  gives  of  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  veiy 
things  which  were  afterwards  shrouded  in  mysterious  reverence,  care 
being  taken  to  guard  against  the  presence  of  an  uninitiated  person 
at  the  celebration  of  either  sacrament.  But  it  is  enough  for  my 
present  purpose  to  say  that  whenever  the  method  of  concealment 
began,  the  Creed — that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  profession  made  at 
baptism — was  one  of  the  first  things  which  it  affected.  As  Rufinus 
explains  the  matter, — in  the  same  way  as  in  a  civil  war  in  which  the 
arms  and  the  language  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  are  the  same, 
the  general,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  gives  his  soldiers  a  watch- 
word {sy^nholum),  in  order  that  if  one  meet  another  of  whom  he  has 
reason  to  doubt,  he  may,  by  asking  for  the  symbol,  ascertain  whether 
he  is  friend  or  foe,  so  the  Chiistians  at  the  time  of  their  initiation 
were  taught  this  symbol,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  evidence 
that  a  man  belonged  to  the  Christian  society.  Accordingly  the 
reserve  affected  not  so  much  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptismal  Creed, 
none  of  which  were  of  a  recondite  character,  as  the  form  of  words  in 
which  they  were  expressed — a  form  which  it  was  attempted  to  keep 
strictly  secret.  Catechumens,  in  the  coui-se  of  their  preparation  for 
baptism,  received  long  and  careful  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  they  were  not  taught  the  formula  in  which  they 
were  to  make  their  profession  until  the  very  last  week.  Then  first  it 
was  delivered  to  them,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  special 
property  of  Christians.  And  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that  the  Creed  should 
be  delivered  orally,  retained  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
given,  and  by  them  handed  down  to  others.  The  candidates  received 
strict  injunctions  not  to  commit  the  Creed  to  writing,  even  for  the 
assistance  of  their  own  memories,  both  to  make  sure  that  it  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  uninitiated  person,  and  also  in  order  that  they 
who  were  not  allowed  the  help  of  writing  might  be  forced  to  incorporate 
it  with  their  minds  more  thoi-oughly.  In  all  the  earlier  lectures  in 
exposition  of  the  Creed  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  words  of 
the  Cieed  itself  are  not  given,  though  with  our  present  knowledge  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ii]ferring  from  the  commentary  what  the  text 
must  have  been.  This  reserve  with  regard  to  the  Creed  w€W  kept  up 
after  all  concealment  of  doctrine  had  become  hopeless.  With  the 
Arian  controversies  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  our 
religion  became  matters  of  popular  dnnute.  To  use  the  oft-qxioted 
words  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  "  ev  ^  miley  of  theioity ' 

full  of  these  discussionB — the  f^ 
the  money-changers',  the  viot 
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he  answere  by  dogmatizing  on  generated  and  un generated  Being. 
T  '  '  [irfce  of  bread,  and  you  are  told  the  Son  is  Rubordinate  to 
t  Aak  if  the  bath  ib  ready,  and  you  are  told  the  Son  arose 

out  of  nothing;'     It  sounds  in  our  ears  like  affectation  that  after  these 
-  had  become  matter  of  the  greatest  notoriety,  and  in  a  work 
^  on  tains  a  full  account  of  them,  there  t«liould  be  hesitalion  to 

insert  tlie  Creed  which  contained  the  determination  of  the  great 
<^'  *'  "  ""  >a  in  reRpeet  of  them.  Yet  the  historian  Sozomen, 
r         .  ites  the  Bubetance  of  the  Nioene  decisions,  does  not 

iiiAert  the  Croed,  stating  that  he  had  originally  trauBcribed  it,  but 
ly  was  persuaded  by  some  godly  and  learaed  friends  not 
t     ^  1.  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  fit  to  be  known  by  the  initiated 

and  their  instmctors,  while  his  work  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  handa 
of  tlio  uninitiated,     Tliin  reserve  is  evidently  connected  with 
t  of  the  Nicene  Creed  an  a  baptismal  formula,  and  the  general 

pi^etice  thus  Uluetrated  occasiouB  the  difficulty  of  arriving  with 
*  V  at  any  primitive  fonn.  It  is  only  when  all  attempt  at 
iiient  is  abandoned  that  we  are  on  finn  ground,  and  are  sure 
of  having  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  more  guarded 
nft^T  of  earher  times. 

Ill  _  igating  the  primitive  form  of  baptismal  confession  we  have 

more  h«:jpe  of  a  definite  result  from  the  study  of  Western  than  of 
T  '  views.     In  the  East  the  idea  does  not  eeem  to  have  ever  been 

L.....'  ined  that  any  one  form  posseesed  Apostolic  sanction;  and,  con* 
©ecjuently,  Creeds  were  altered  with  gi'eat  freedom  according  to  the 
igencies  of  the  times.  In  the  West  we  hear  early  of  the  notion  of 
Iti  ^'^  Apostles' Ci-eed  ;"  there  greater  conservatism  prevailed,  and 
&riations  were  restrained  within  narrow  Hmits.  I  should  make  this 
U\a  long  if  I  attempted  to  deal  with  the  subject  completely, 

\  ^ ;;'  my  way  back  from  the  eighth  century,  at  wliich  date  it  is  easy 

to  find  the  Apostles'  Creed  precisely  as  it  stands  at  present.  Suffice 
:  to  eay  that,  if  we  go  back,  this  or  that  ckuee  dieappearsy  nntil  at  the 
ad  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceutury  we  come  to  a 
ter  form,  the  then  Creed  of  the  Roman  Chuicli,  which  may  well  be 
(1  as  the  parent  of  all  the  Western  foi-ms,  those  approximating 
t ..  .;  ,  .ure  closely  the  earher  they  are  in  date,  and  all  agreeing  with  it 
in  its  eeeontial  features*  and  diffeiing  from  it  only  by  additions  which 
for  tlie  most  part  are  of  an  exphmatory*  not  of  a  doctrinal  character, 
^  I  give  at  once  this  shorter  Creed,  For  facility  of  comparieon  I  adhere 
cliisely  as  I  can  to  our  EngHeh  version  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  mark- 
ll^with  a  dash  those  places  wliere  the  older  form  differB  from  this  by 
rion,  and  with  an  asterisk  tlie  phi  ases  which  are  worded  chfferently^ 
\  gire  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  note,*  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of 
"whicb  foniiB  I  shall  speak  fm*ther  on, 

-^K  rvpior  hf^^y^  rhtf  yurimOttfra  4k  nvtvfAaros  kylou  Kal  Mapiaj  r^t  -raf^Qiyov^   rh^ 
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"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty :  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only- 
Son  our  Lord :  who  was  bora  ♦  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary :  under 
Pontius  Pilate  was  crucified and  buried : 

"  ^Vnd  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead  :  ascended  into  Heaven  :  sitteth 

at  the  right  hand  of the  Father :  whence  he  cometh  *  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead  : 

"  And  *  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  Holy Church :  the  forgiveness  of 

sins  :  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ♦ ." 

To  speak  now  of  some  of  the  principal  evidence  for  the  form  of  Creed 
just  given,  I  mention  fii'st  the  exposition  of  the  Creed  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Rufinus,  and  which  may  be  dated  as  belonging  to  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  fifth  century.  It  professes  to  explain  the  Creed  of 
the  Church  of  Aquileia,  but  he  notes  certain  diflFerences  between  this 
Creed  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that,  assuming  that  there 
were  no  other  differences  than  those  he  mentions,  we  obtain,  from  the 
Aquileian  Creed,  the  Roman  Creed  in  the  form  just  given.  The 
Aquileian  Creed  presents  the  phenomenon,  rare  in  the  West,  of  additions 
made  with  a  doctrinal  purpose.  Thus,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Sabel- 
Uan  heresy,  which  identified  the  person  of  the  Father  with  that  of 
Him  who  suffered  on  .the  cross,  it  added  after  the  words  "  Father 
Almighty  "  '*  invisible  and  impassible."  In  connection  with  this  work 
of  Rufinus  ought  to  be  mentioned  one  of  not  very  different  date, 
which  leads  to  the  same  result,  an  instruction  given  by  St,  Ambrose 
to  candidates  to  whom  he  was  delivering  the  Creed.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  being  an  extempore  lecture  taken  down  by  one  of  the 
auditors.  It  was  pubUshed  by  Mai  t  from  a  very  old  manuscript,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  at  Bobbio ; 
but  Caspari  pointed  out  what  Mai  had  overlooked,  that  it  had  been 
previously  printed  from  a  considerably  later  MS.  in  which  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Maximus  of  Turin,  an  ascription  rejected  by  the  editor  of 
the  works  of  Maximus  on  account  of  difference  of  style.  Caspari  gives 
very  strong  reasons  for  accepting  the  account  of  the  more  trustworthy 
MS.,  that  the  work  is  really  by  Ambrose,  and  therefore,  probably,  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  that  of  Rufinus  already  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  his  admirable  practice  always  to  do  as  much  justice  to  the  argu- 
ments for  the  view  which  he  rejects  as  to  those  for  that  which  he 
adopts,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  lecture  contains 
a  polemic  against  the  Aquileian  additions  to  the  Creed,  which  gives 
the  impression  that  the  writer  had  seen  the  work  of  Rufinus.  Caspari's 
reply  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  that  the  additions  were  imdoubtedly 

M  Hovri^u  UiXdrov  ffravpwOtvTOy  irol  ratpivrfly  Koi  rf  rplry  V/jJpif  knurrd^a  ix  rmr 
ytHpuVf  ivafidyra  ds  rovs  ovpayohsj  km  KoB^fuyoy  iy  8<{if  rod  Uarphs,  Z$€y  ipx*rai  Kptytir 
(vyras  Ka\  vtKpolfv  irai  €tr  rh  Sytov  irvcvfia,  ieytaif  ^KicXif^tair,  A^M^ty  kftaprtAVf  o'opic^s  ivArrmrm, 

Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem*  et  in  Jesnm  Christiim  fili«m  ejus  tmimmi^ 
dominum  nostrum,  qui  natus  est  de  Spiritn  S^nAi»>  ex  Muna  virgine,  gab  Pontio  Pfbto 
crocifixus  et  sepultus ;   tertia  die  resm*  "^  tmomm  ad  Mrioh  Mdai  iktf 

dezteram  Patris;  inde  ventiinui  JQ^  "^  ^  !■» 

sanctam  eccleaiam,  reminionem  peoe 

t  Script.  Vet.  Not.  CoH  viL  ICMI. 
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mtich  older  than  Rufiniis,  and  that  Ambrose  lived  near  enough  to 
Ij^  "  '  to  be  well  acqmuntfid  with  them,  and  with  the  argnaieuts  by 
mat  Church  defended  them.  In  pro  testings  against  additions 
to  thij  Creed  Ambrose  insists  strongly  on  its  Apostolic  origin.  Quoting 
le  well-known  words  frum  the  end  ot  the  Apocalypse,  he  argues,  if  it 
fa«  tliiis  forbidden  to  add  or  subtract  from  the  writings  of  one 
ApoRtle  how  much  more  was  it  forbidden  to  tamper  with  the  joint 
work  of  all^  the  symbol  held  by  the  Roman  Cliurch  wliero  Peter,  first 
of  the  Apostles,  had  sat,  and  had  brought  thither  their  common  work! 
Ambrose  divides  the  Creed,  as  I  have  printed  it,  into  three  paragraphs 
of  four  clauses  each,  so  that  he  probably  entertained  the  idea  that  a 
clause  was  contributed  by  each  of  the  twelve.  Rufinus  makes  no 
taention  of  this  last  detail,  but  he  does  unagine  that  the  Creed  resulted 
from  a  conference  of  the  Apostles  made  when  they  were  on  the  point 
«>f  ^eparatmg  for  missions  each  to  a  diSerent  part  of  the  world,  and  he 
abti  suggests  as  one  derivation  of  the  name  m/mbohim  that  the  Creed 
r^^dlted  from  the  Apostles  thrcnving  their  respective  teaching  each 
ato  a  common  stock.  Kutinus,  in  spealdng  of  the  anti-heretical 
Alditions  made  at  Aquileia,  observes  that  at  Rome  it  was  made  a 
"point  to  keep  to  the  original  Creed  Avithout  alteration.  One  of  the 
conjectural  reasons  he  gives  for  this  conservatism  is  that  no  heresy 
took  its  origin  at  Rome,  and  therefore  that  additions  were  there  not 
found  to  be  necessary. 

If  1  am  asked  whether  tliis  is  a  vrra  causa,  I  must  answer  with  a  dis^ 
lin^MO,  But  first  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  a  compliment  to 
,  Church  to  say  that  no  heresy  is  to  lie  found  there*  The  surest  safe- 
lard  against  going  wrong  in  speculation  is  not  to  speculate  at  all; 
and  absence  of  heresy  is  Yerj  likely  to  indicate  stagnation  of  thought, 
absence  of  all  interest  in  or  ability  for  independent  theological 
itiquiry.  If  such  a  character  belonged  to  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome,  it  was 
only  to  the  native  Latin-speaking  part  of  it.  In  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  fii-st  and  second  centuries  the  Greek  element  predominated,* 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  which  men  flocked  from  every 
part  of  it,  and  it  therefore  was  a  city  into  which  the  foreign  element 
Imrgcrly  entered.  It  does  so  iii  London  io  the  present  day,  where  the 
number  of  foreigners  resident  exceeds  the  population  of  most  Conti- 
uentnl  cities,  yet  that  is  not  a  world-capital  in  the  sense  that  Rome  was, 
loreovcr*  in  those  days,  the  institution  of  slavery  added  largely  to  the 
>reign  element.  Slaves, it  need  not  be  said,  were  not  native  Italians,  and 
the  majority  of  them  would  contmue  to  speak  their  original  language. 
Jut  in  particular  the  Jewish  colony  at  Rome  was  Yery  strong ;  and  this 
frtw  11.**  «eed*bed  from  wliich  Christianity  spread  over  the  entire  city. 
'  d  Jew%  like  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  going  to  Rome^  carried  the 
them.  When  Paul  came  to  Rome  he  foimd  the  Christian 
■7y  m  existence  j  but  his  first  proceeding  was  to  put  himself 
«  8ee  Milman's  Lat  Chnst*»  u  27. 
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into  communication  with  his  Jewish  brethren  in  the  city.  There  was 
also  a  multitude  of  Gentiles,  complete  or  partial  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
or  who  at  least  took  a  strong  interest  in  Jewish  reUgious  worship;  and 
thi-ough  these  the  Gospel,  though  originally  planted  only  in  the  Jewish 
colony,  would  spread  outside  it.  Now  Greek  was  the  world-language, 
and  in  particular  it  was  used  by  the  Jews  who  resided  out  of  Judssa. 
The  name  Hellenists  will  be  remembered  by  which  some  Jews  are 
called  in  the  Acts.  For  their  use  the  Old  Testament  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  Greek  was  the  language  of  their  synagogue 
worship.  And  so  we  may  beUeve  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  first 
Roman  Church.  When  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ho 
wrote  in  Greek ;  and  we  may  well  beKeve  that  it  was  in  Greek  he 
insti*ucted  those  who  resorted  to  his  lodgings.  Early  tradition 
would  ascribe  to  Rome  the  composition  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Cer- 
tainly it  contains  several  Latin  words — speculator^  quadranSj  sudariumf 
cmtuino — the  last  being  translated  into  Greek  kKaravrapxn^  in  the  other 
Gospels.  Yet  Greek  was  the  language  of  that  Gospel.  At  the  end  of 
the  century  when  Clement  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  an  epistle 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  wi-ote  in  Greek.  Greek  is  the 
language  of  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas,"  written  at  Rome,  where  the 
whole  scene  is  laid.  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  second  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Hippolytus,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Church,  conducted  his  controversies  in  Greek, 
nor  is  there  even  evidence  that  he  knew  Latin.  Of  the  Roman  bishops 
of  the  first  two  centuries  who  succeeded  Clement,  there  are  only  two, 
Pius  and  Victor,  who  had  Latin  names.  The  words  "  Kyrie  Eleison '' 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass  of  the  present  day  are  a  relic  of  the  Greek 
liturgical  use  of  the  old  Roman  Church.  The  earhest  inscriptions  in 
the  catacombs  exhibit  a  preponderance  of  Greek.  And  there  are  cases 
of  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters,  as  if  the  inide  artists  who 
executed  them  were  more  familiar  with  the  latter  character.  The  caae 
is  different  when  we  come  to  the  third  century.  Then  more  than  half 
of  the  Roman  bishops  have  Latin  names,  and  of  the  catacomb  inscrip- 
tions more  than  two-thirds  are  Latin.  And  after  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Greek  world.  It 
is  doubtful  how  long  a  separate  Greek  service  was  kept  up  ;  and  we 
know  from  the  history  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  Greek  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff*  stood  at  a  disadvantage  if  not  accompanied  by  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. 

This  digression  as  to  the  use  of  Greek  at  Rome  will  explain  the  distingtw 
with  which  I  answered  the  question, — Was  the  early  Church  of  Rome 
free  from  heresy  t  I  can  well  believe  in  the  undisturbed  orthodoxy  of 
the  ruder  Latin  section,  which  had  not  much  turn  for  abstract  speca* 
lation ;  but  in  the  seoond  centvrv  thA  (^seek  Church  of  Borne  awaxm^d 
with  heretics.    Rome  "vraB  th  %Af  literazy  antiqiiily,  and 
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to  it  the  chief  men  of  the  Church,  orthodox  or  heretic,  found  their  way. 
Of  orthodox  visitors  to  Rome  I  may  mention  Justin  Martyr,  who  twice 
visited  the  oapital,  and  remained  there  some  time,  and  whose  disciple, 
Tatian,  afterwards  became  the  founder  of  a  heretical  sect ;  Polycarp, 
of  whom  I  may  note  in  passing  that  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  by 
Anioetus  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  Rome  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  use  in  that  Church  of  a  Greek  service,  for  it  is  enormously  impro- 
bable that  Polycarp  could  have  officiated  in  Latin ;  Hegesippus,  com- 
monly counted  as  the  earliest  Church  historian ;  Irenseus,  who  deUvered 
lectures  on  heresy  during  a  stay  in  Rome.  Among  heretical  teachers 
at  Rome  maybe  mentioned  the  two  great  founders  of  Gnostic  schools, 
ValentinuB  and  Marcion,  each  of  whom  resided  many  years  in  Rome, 
and  left  there  disciples  and  successors.  Many  names  of  less  well-known 
persons  or  sects,  Carpocratian,  Elchasaite,  &c.,  might  be  added,  of  whose 
activity  at  Rome  in  the  second  centuiy  we  have  evidence.  At  the 
end  of  this  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  the  Pairipassian  con- 
troversy raged  so  violently  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
critics  it  produced  the  first  schism  of  Pope  against  Antipope.  All 
these  disputes  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Greek  section 
of  the  Church.  That  section  then  had  quite  as  much  trouble  with 
heresies  as  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  there  was  the  same  reason 
at  Rome  as  elsewhere  why  words  should  have  been  added  to  the  Creed 
as  a  safeguard  against  them.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  Rufiinus's 
account,  it  must  be  as  regards  the  Latin-speaking  section  of  the  Church. 
That  section  we  can  well  beheve  to  have  troubled  itself  Uttle  with 
abstract  speculation,  to  have  been  thoroughly  orthodox  and  intensely 
conservative.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  resistance  which  any 
attempt  to  change  the  Latin  formula  would  have  encountered  prevented 
any  alteration  in  the  sister  Greek.  If  this  explanation  is  not  considered 
sufficient,  we  are  led  to  attribute  greater  antiquity  to  the  beUef  at  Rome 
of  some  special  sanctity  in  the  origin  of  the  Creed  which  disposed  Romans 
to  resist  any  alteration  in  it. 

I  pass  now  to  a  second  authority  for  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  offers  some  points  of  interest.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the 
Cotton  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  known  as  King  Athelstane's 
Psalter,  first  brought  under  public  notice  by  our  great  scholar.  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  whose  investigations  did  so  much  for  the  histoiy  of 
Creeds.  The  part  of  the  MS.  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
was  dated  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  as  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  And  the  remarkable  point  about  it  is  that  the  Creed 
which  it  contains,  intended  for  use  in  England,  is  in  Greek,  written 
phonetically  in  Western  characters,  and  evidently  written  by  a  person 
that  did  not  understand  it.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

''  Pisthen  istheu  patera  panto  cratero  ceis  oris  ton  ihu  yon  aututon  mono 
genton  qoirion  imon  tongenegenta  Ecpneumatus  agiu  cemariatis  parthenu  ton 
epipontio  pilatu  staurothenteeta  finta  tetrite  imera  anastanta  egni  cron  anaunta 
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istos  uranos  catimeron  indexia  tupatros  oten  erchete  crinezon  tos  oenicros  ceis 
pneuma  aglon  agria  fis  inamartion  sarcos  auasta.     Amen." 

If  any  reader  is  puzzled  to  decipher  this,  he  has  only  to  turn  io  the 
Greek  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church  given  in  the  note,  page  55.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  the  Greek  element  predominated  in  the  early 
Roman  Church,  and  it  follows  that  the  first  liturgical  service  must  have 
been  in  Greek.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  paper  to  discuss  when  it 
became  Latin,  and  whether  there  was  an  interval  of  time  in  which 
services  were  held  in  both  languages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  baptismal  profession  of  faith  must  have  been 
made  by  every  one  in  the  language  which  he  understood.  Even  after 
the  time  when  the  Roman  liturgical  service  became  exclusively  Latin, 
candidates  for  baptism  were  still  asked  in  what  language  they  would 
profess  their  faith.  To  those  who  answered,  in  Greek,  the  Ci-eed  was 
first  taught  in  Greek ;  after  that  to  those  who  answered,  in  Latin. 
This  custom  of  a  delivery  of  the  Creed  in  two  languages  was  com- 
municated by  Rome  to  the  West,  and  may  have  had  a  justification  of  its 
own  in*Southern  Gaul,  where  in  the  second  century  Greek  was  largely 
spoken.  But  the  custom  continued,  as  mediaeval  service-books  prove, 
long  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased;  and  instead  of  the  rule  being  to 
recite  the  Creed  first  in  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  knew 
Greek,  and  then  in  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  knew  Latin,  the 
rule  came  to  be  to  teach  it  first  to  one  of  the  male  candidates  in  Greek, 
and  then  to  one  of  the  female  candidates  in  Latin.  It  was  no  doubt 
this  traditional  use  of  a  Greek  Creed  which  brought  it  over  to  England. 
And  there  followed  this  advantage,  that  the  Creed  thus  embalmed  in  a 
dead  language  was  not  subject  to  the  changes  which  were  made  in 
the  Creed  that  was  undei-stood,  and  the  same  MS.  which  contains  the 
Latin  Apostles'  Creed  in  quite  a  modern  form  gives  this  Greek  form 
in  a  shape  which  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  fourth  century. 

This  is  proved  by  another  pouit  remarked  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  the 
almost  verbal  agreement  of  the  Creed  of  Athelstane's  Psalter  with  the 
Creed  embodied  in  the  confession  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  Marcellus 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Council  of  Nicoea,  where  and  elsewhere  he 
was  a  vehement  opponent  of  Arianism,  and  in  the  controversy  he  made 
counter  assertions  so  strong  that  the  Arians  accused  him  of  having 
himself  fallen  into  the  opposite  heresy  of  SabelUanism ;  and  so  they 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  anathematization  and  deposition.  No  party 
likes  to  abandon  to  its  opponents  a  gallant  champion,  however  indis- 
creet he  may  have  been ;  and  the  orthodoxy  of  Marcellus  was  for  a 
time  loyally  defended.  However,  the  case  against  him  was  too  strong, 
and  the  name  of  Marcellus  has  been  pennitted  to  swell  the  long  list  of 
heretics.     But  on  his  depositioxi  ^me  to  Rome,  and  remained 

there  for  fifteen  months ;  and  oi  ^e  a  letter  to  JuUiis  the 

bishop,  which  Epiphamus  ha  h  we.f  ^ 

date  AJ>.  888.    " 
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had  not  the  courage  to  meet  kim  ia  Rome  he  \vi8hed  to 
d^fivcr  to  Julius,  penned  \\\\h  his  ovm  hand,  the  faith  whicli  he  had 
learned  from  Iloly  Scripturo,  and  had  heen  so  taught  by  his  fathers. 
He  gives  then  a  tolenibly  long  profession*  which  divides  itself  clearly 
into  Uiree  parts*  The  first  part  and  the  tliird  we  need  not  doubt  to  be 
the  composiHon  of  Slarcellus  himself.  They  are  rather  diffuse  composi- 
tions, and  they  relate  altogether  to  the  second  Pei-son  of  the  Tiinity 
But  in  the  middle  comes  a  confession  relating  to  all  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  and  written  in  concise  style  like  that  of  a  lapidary  inserip- 
tioo,  which  it  requires  very  little  critical  sagacity  to  see  is  not  his  own 
composnition,  but  the  creed  of  a  Church.  He  slides  into  it  out  of  his  own 
composition  with  a  'therefore,"  *' I  believe,  therefore,  in  Clod  Almighty, 
and  in  Jesus  Cluist  His  only  Son  our  Lord.'*  Ussher  identified  it  with 
the  Creed  of  Athelst^ne'e  Psalter,  and  w^iih  the  Roman  Creed  as  known 
from  Rnfinus.*  And  the  majority  of  critics  have  followed  him,  but 
not  unanimously ;  Swainson,  for  mstance,  maintaining  that  this  was  the 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  Ancyra.  This  dissent  has  been  fortunate, 
for  it  has  induced  Caspari  to  investigate  minutely  the  characteristics 
of  Eatitem  and  Western  Creeds ;  thus  obtaining  tests  on  the  appliea- 
tion  of  which  it  becomes  certain  that  the  Creed  is  Western ;  and  the 
fact  in  seen  to  be  that  Marcellus,  in  order  to  commend  himself  the  more 
to  Pope  Julius,  embodied  in  his  confession  the  Baptismal  Creed  then  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  he  had  there  learned  ;  though,  in 
order  not  to  betray  the  baptismal  secret,  he  tacks  this  head  and  tailpiece 
of  his  own  to  it,  and  also  abstains  from  saying  that  it  was  the  Baptismal 
CJpood. 

To  come  now  to  the  proof  that  the  Creed  given  by  Marcellus  is  a 
Western,  not  an  Eastern  document,  there  is  one  point  on  which  we 
camiot  lay  stress.  Western  Creeds  begin,  **I  believe;'*  Eastern  usually, 
**  We  believe,"  words  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  three 
great  paragraphs  of  the  Creed  ;  but  of  course  the  fact  that  this  is  a  per- 
eoual  confession  of  JIarcellus  woidd  sufficiently  account  for  his  use  of  the 
stngnlar  number.  But  the  general  character  of  Western  Creeds  as 
compared  %vith  Eastern  is  conciseness  as  opposed  to  diffriseness ;  the 
West  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  of  historical  facts,  the  East 
btiiigB  out  their  dogmatic  bearing  and  guards  against  heretical  rais- 
reprefientation  of  them.  Not  to  go  beyond  the  comparatively  simple 
Esuteni  Creed  with  which  we  are  familiar,  compare  the  accounts  of 
the  Incarnation  given  in  this  Roman  Creed  and  in  the  Nicene*  In  the 
fir»t  tliere  is  merely  '^  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary.** 
In  the  second  we  have  *^  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Mary,  and  was  made  man/'     So  again  in  the  article  on  the 


;  ofiTv  )!;iT»!rsl.v  Hi.*  omission  of  the  word  ^^ Father "  from  the  first  clause,  most 
ibeT*3  error,  and  by  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
ttf  eTerl&Bting." 
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Passion  the  Roman  Creed  states  the  simple  historical  fact,  "  was 
crucified  mider  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried;"  the  Eastern,  "was  crucified 
for  U8  under  Pontius  Pilate,  He  suffered,  and  was  buried/'  But  this 
difference  in  general  character  between  Ecustem  and  Western  Creeds 
is  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  differences  in  detail.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  begins,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ; "  the  Nicene, 
"I  beUeve  in  one  God,"  "and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  assertion 
of  the  unity  of  God  is  common  to  all  Eastern  Creeds,  and  absent  from 
the  Western.  In  the  second  place,  in  all  the  Eastern  Creeds  God's 
work  of  creation  is  asserted  in  the  opening ;  but  the  words  "  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  "  are  absent  from  the  early  Roman  Creed,  and  so 
are  they  from  the  Creed  of  Marcellus.  Thirdly,  the  Church  is  described 
in  the  Eastern  Creeds  by  the  epithet  CathoUc ;  in  the  early  Roman 
Creed  it  was  simply  Holy  Church.  I  have  not  got  any  theory  as  to 
the  use  of  this  word  CathoUc,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  early, 
yet  at  first  only  partial.  Concerning  the  use  of  this  word  Caspari  has 
brought  together  the  following  facts.  We  find  it  in  the  shorter  Greek 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly  carp  (Eus.  iv.  15),  in  an  Anti- 
montanist  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  (v.  16,  T^  koBoKov  UKkqavajii)^ 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii.  17),  by  Firmilian  of  Cappar 
docia,  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  of  the  three  synods  at 
Antioch  which  dealt  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  in  the  first  six  books 
of  the  ApostoUc  Constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
in  either  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement,  in  that  of  Barnabas  or  of 
Polycarp,  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
or  the  other  apologists,  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  it  is  not  used  by 
IrenoBUS.  The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  West  is  in 
the  Muratorian  fragment.  It  is  used  by  Tertullian  and  by  Hippolytus. 
I  may  add,  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Muratorian  fragment  was  originally  written  in  Latin  is  that  in 
one  passage  it  is  contended  that  the  word  Catholic  by  itself  is  used  to 
denote  the  Church.  Now  in  Greek  KaBoKucfi  was  never  used  with- 
out iKKXrf<rCa  to  denote  the  Church,  but  the  absolute  use  of  the  word 
CathoUc  in  this  sense  became  very  common  in  Latin,  especially  in 
African  writers.  Caspari  notes  further  that  when  the  word  Catholic 
did  at  length  come  into  Western  Creeds,  it  was  introduced  after 
the  word  Church,  "  Sanctam  ecclesiam  cathoUcam ; "  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not,  as  in  the  East,  that  the  subject  "  Church "  receives  the 
two  epithets  holy  and  Catholic ;  but  that  the  words  "  CathoKc  "  and 
"  Church,"  now  fiimly  incorporated  so  as  to  make  a  single  subject, 
receive  the  predicate  "  holy." 

But  besides  the  two  or  three  greater  points  of  difference  which  I 
have  noticed,  there  is  a  host  of  minor  points  of  difference  by  which  an 
expert  can  at  once  distinguish  a  Western  Creed  from  an  Eastern,  as 
readily  as  a  practised  sailor  might  recognize  by  the  rig  the  nationality 
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of  a  siraoge  veflsel.    Thus,  for  example,  in  the  aecond  clauee,  which 
<3«]ates  to  tlie  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Eastern  order  is  to 
Bante  firet  his  relation  to  us,  then  liis  name  and  office,  then  his  relation 
to  the  Fatlien     This  order  is  never  found  in  the  West,  where  his  rela- 
tion to  us  always  comes  in  the  last  place.     Thus,  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  the  order  is,  "And  in  Jesns  Clirist  his  only  Son  our   Lurd," 
nvfaereas  in  the  Nicene  it  is,  "And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God."     This  much  alone  woiJd  show  at  a  glance 
tliJit  the  confession  of  Marcellus  of  AncjTa,  though  delivered  by  an 
Eastern  bishop,  was  in  reaUty  Western.    I  may  add  that  **  our  Lord ''  is 
Western,  the  Easterns  have  usually  merely  "  Lord  ;'*  and  the  order  in 
JI        "    '  confession  "Christ  Jesus"  instead  of  "Jesus  Christ"  has 
til.    -   ;  1  .ullels  in  the  West,  and  none  at  all  in  any  Eastern  baptismal 
eonfi^edon.     Secondly*  in  the  clause  about  the  Resurrection,  although 
this  is  a  feature  which  is  not  preserved  in  our  translation  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Eastems  state  first  the  great  fact,  "  He  rose  again/*  after- 
wards the  detail,  "On  the  third  day/'     The  Latin  Ci*eeds  always  have 
**0n  the  third  day  he  rose  again/*     This  probably  arises  from  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  verb  finds  its  most  natural 
place  at  the  close  of  a  sentence.    But  this  gives  a  tolerably  sure  mark 
fur  knowing  a  Latin  translatioa  of  a  Greek  Creed,  or  a  Greek  one  of  a 
Latin,  as  the  translators  usually  preserve  the  order  of  their  origuiaL 
So  likewise  in  the  Latin  Creeds,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  order  is, 
••  WTio  under  Pontius  Pilate  was  crucified  /*  not  so  the  Greek,   A  third 
point  is,  that  in  Greek  Creeds  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  usually 
denoted  by  either  of  the  verbs,  dv€p)(pfiai  or  avaXaft^ayofiat,  *'went  up 
into  heaven,"  or  "was  taken  up  into  heaven."  In  this  Creed  of  Marcellus 
it  18  ^laptuviu^  like  the  Latin  a^cendo.     Fourthly,  in  the  Greek  Creeds 
we  have  "And  he  shall  come  again;"  tlie  Latin  more  closely  connects 
the  clause  with  the  preceding,  "ascended  into  heaven,  whence  he  shall 
come  agahi/'    All  these  marks  combined  place  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  confession  of  Marcellus  is  a  Western  document ;  and  bo  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  the  only  Western  document  he  had  any  motive  for 
adopting,  the  &eed  of  the  Roman  Chiirch.     It  may  be  asked,  Is  this 
Creed  of  Marcelliis  a  translation  from  the  Latin  1  but  what  has  been 
already  said  as  to  the  use  of  Greek  at  Rome  induces  us  to  answer  in 
Uie  negative,     Marcellus  was  hardly  likely  to  have  luaraed  enougli  of 
for  the  task;  and  in  any  case  it  would  not  have  been  necessary' 
to  do  so,  because  if  the  Church  of  Rome  used  a  Greek  bap- 
fomiula  centmies  after,  when  there  was   scarcely   a   Greek- 
^lealdng  person  in  the  Climx^h,  they  must  have  had  an  authorized 
Greek  formula  in  the  beginnuig  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Greek- 
•peakiiig  persons  resident  at  R«ime  were  still  numerous. 

The  concluiriona  now  established  are  these.     The  Church  of  Rome, 
la'    '     *      *   Liing  of  the  fifth  centtn-y,  used  at  baptism,  not  the  Nicene 
iiother  formula  which  they  hold  in  pecuhar  revereace,  and 
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to  which  thoy  ascribed  an  Apostolic  origin.  It  is  proved  that  the  same 
lomiula  was  in  use  at  Rome  a  dozen  years  after  the  Comicil  of  Kicaea; 
liiid  it  may  reasonably  be  infen-ed  that  it  had  been  in  use  there,  and 
had  been  held  in  veneration  before  that  Council ;  for  a  form  which 
that  coming  on  the  authority  of  so  great  a  Council  was  unable  to 
HUpplant,  must  have  had  for  some  reason  a  strong  hold  on  the  Church, 
Ah  I  do  not  mean  to  relate  the  later  history  of  the  Creed,  I  may  men- 
tion here  how  it  was  that  the  ancient  form  of  the  Creed  came  to  be 
i-cplaced  at  Rome  by  that  now  known  as  the  Apostles'.  Other  Churches 
of  the  West  made  additions  which  were  not  accepted  at  Rome.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  Odoacer 
and  the  Ostrogoths,  Arianism  became  dangerous  at  Rome;  and  then 
the  Nicene  formula,  which  now  by  length  of  years  had  acquired  as 
much  veneration  as  their  own,  took  the  place  of  the  latter  at  Rome, 
us  a  better  bulwark  against  Arianism.  When,  three  centuries  after, 
the  Western  form  was  restored,  it  came  back,  not  in  the  now-forgotten 
older  form,  but  in  the  modem.  So  the  traditional  baptismal  form 
went  out  from  Rome;  and  after  a  circuit  through  the  provinces, 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  came  back  enriched  to  Rome,  which  then  by  its 
authority  secured  a  unifonn  Western  acceptance  to  the  new  form,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Textus  Receptus. 

I  come  now  to  the  question — Can  this  Creed,  which  we  find  at  Borne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  be  shown  to  be  still  older? 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  Caspari  in  his  attempts  to  trace  in 
earlier  writers  indications  of  its  existence.  I  give  briefly  as  a  speci- 
men his  mode  of  dealing  with  TertuUian.  He  shows  from  a  passage 
ah'eady  cited  that  in  the  time  of  Tertullian  the  baptismal  profession 
included  "something  more"  than  a  profession  of  belief  in  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  proved  from  De  Bapt.  6  and  Adv.  Marc. 
V.  4,  that  that  "something  more"  included  a  mention  of  "Holy  Church." 
It  is  proved  from  a  comparison  of  passages  (De  Spect.  4,  De  Virgg. 
vel.  1,  Dc  Prajscript.  14),  that  the  baptismal  confession  is  described  by 
Tertullian  under  the  various  names,  "  verba  legis  fidei  Clmstianse," 
"  lex  fidei,"  "lex  quam  fides  habet,"  "regula  in  qua  fides  posita  est;" 
and  that  this  rule  of  faith  was  that  of  believing  "  in  one  God  Almighty 
the  i\Iaker  of  the  w^orld,  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  cnicified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  taken  up  into  heaven,  sits  now  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
through  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  We  cannot  doubt  then  that  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Roman  Church  had  a  Creed  of  some- 
Avhat  the  same  type  as  that  which  we  find  in  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth.  But  when  we  remember  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
latter  Creed,  we  see  that  it  must  be  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  dates 
from  a  time  before  Catholic  had  become  the  common  appellation  of 
the  Church :  it  does  not  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  there  is  but  im$ 
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Sod  and  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ:  it  doe«  not  describe  God  as  the 
Br  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  life  ever- 
ig  at  the  end.     If  the  Cretal  as  it  first  came  tu  Rome  had  con- 
tained any  of  the  features  here  indicated,  it  le  quite  impossible  that 
,  t^    -'  -  Tild  afterwards  have  dropped  nut  of  it ;  for  they  refer  to  points 
i»  thi.-re  woi?  hot  controversy  at  Rome,     The  doctrine  common 
to  ali  the  Gnostic  sects  was  the  ascription  of  the  work  of  creation 
a  being  different  from  the  Supreme  God.    Marcion  taught  that 
jere  were  two  Gods — a  good  God,  the  God  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  a  jn^t  God,  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law.    Valeutinus  taught  a 
i:twaf»jld  JeHUs,     If  we  have  had  e^^dence  to  convince  ns  that  the 
Iiuroh  at  one  time  used  a  Creed  which  did  not  fonnallv  assert  the 
niy  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  which  did  not  expressly  \nndicate  to 
tod  the  sole  claim  to  the  work  of  creation,  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
-rerd  was  erdarged  by  clauses  enunciating  these  doctrines.      The 
struggle  with  Gnosticism  made  them  necessary  ;  and  so  the  Shepherd 
'^of  Ifermas  (written  say  150)  gives  as  its  first  commandment,  **  Fket  of 
all  believe  that  there  is  one  God  who  created  and  finished  all  things, 
xd  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,"     If  the  conservatism  of  the 
aan  Church  has  preserv^ed  to  us  a  Creed  which  is  silent  on  these 
iHal  ]K}mts,  it  seems  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  it  a  later  date  than 
A^P,  140,  at  which  time  the  Gnostic  teachers  had  opened  their  schools 
it  Rome,     Caspari  is  too  candid  to  leave  unmentioned  one  fact  which 
0A]b  in  the  opposite  direction.     Instead  of  the  resurrection  "from  the 
dead*'  of  the  Eastern  Creeds,  the  Roman  CVeed  has  the  resurrection  of 
giih€jiesh :  and  so  it  would  seem  to  be  later  than  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic 
ectii,  for  they  ascribe  eternal  life  to  the  soul  alone,  or  at  most  to  some 
jighly  spiritual  body,  but   denied  that  our  flesh  should  rise  again, 
:  that  it  was  impossible    for   flesh    and   blood  to  enter  the 
[L  ii  of  heaven.    It  was  therefore  thought  an  important  matter  to 

Bert  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  not  merely  the  resurrection  of 
^ihe  body,  because  there  might  be  bodies  of  some  ethereal  nature^ 
btil  the  word  flesh  admitted  no  ambiguity.     Riifinus  mentions  that  in 
Chni"ch  of  Aquileia  the  assertion  of  the  very  bodies  we  have  here 
rii«  made  more  pomted  by  the  use  of  the  words  *'hiiju8  carnis.^'     The 
phrai^,   however,  of  the  resurrection  of   the  flesh  is  used  both  by 
[f  '  uf  Rome  and  by  Ignatius,  and  in  some  Eastern  Creeds,  though 

liat  of  Constantinople;  and  therefore  its  occurrence  in  the 
iJ  'reed  does  not  afford  suflicient  reason  for  rejecting  the  other 

^lice  that  that  Creed  is  antecedent  to  Gnosticism, 
en  we  have  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  this,  we  are  tempted  to 
look  fiirtlier  back,  and  to  inquire   whether  it  may  not  be  possible 
t  the  Roman  Cliurclj  had  good  reason  for  the  veneration  which 
■^"^   to   this   form,  and  for  the  Apostolic   origin  which  they 
it*     From  the  third  century  the  Clementine  legend  of  a 
opate  coloured  the  Roman  traditions;  and  when  Romans 
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wished  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Apostles,  it  was  of  Peter  that 
they  thought.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Paul  laboured  in  Rome ; 
and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life,  and  one  of  which  was  written  in  Rome,  we  read  of  a  "  form  of 
sound  words ;"  the  phrase  "to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead"  occurs 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  stress  is  laid  on 
our  Lord's  witnessing  his  good  confession  ^rl  HovrCov  IltXarov.  Is 
it  incredible  that  the  Creed  may  date  from  a  time  when  the  ministers 
of  an  Apostle  baptized  converts  in  Rome  I  I  will  not  lay  more  stress  on 
these  facts  than  they  will  bear,  nor  do  I  conceal  that  the  use  of  the 
word  /lovoycn}?  in  the  Creed  has  been  held  to  indicate  acquaintance 
with  St.  John's  Gospel ;  but  I  consider  that  it  is  at  any  rate  proved 
that  the  basis  of  what  we  know  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  not 
strictly  entitled  to  bear  that  name,  is  yet  a  truly  venerable  relic  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  was  brought  into  the  West  in  times,  if  not 
Apostolic,  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Apostolic  age. 

Gso.  Salmon. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  LONDON. 


THE  City  of  London  enjoys  a  reputation  surpassing  that  of  every 
other  city  in  the  world.     Every  feature  of  the  great  metropolis, 
beyond  the  square  mile  which  is  the  charmed  area  the  City  includes, 
suggests  a  degree  of  size,  of  wealth,  and  of  population  such  as  no 
other  country  has  ever  known.     It  can  hardly  be  any  longer  con- 
sidered as  one  great  metropolis,  but  an  aggregation  of  several  towns, 
each  marked  by  various  conditions  and  degrees  of  prosperity,  and 
each  varying  with  the  character  of  its  population.     Mr.  Augustus 
Hare,   in   his  interesting  "Walks  in  London,"  points   out  how  the 
traditions  of  various  streets  and  squares  are  associated  with  particular 
classes  and  pursuits  in  business.     But  of  all  these  locaKties,  the  City 
itself  presents  the  most  pccuKar  and  remarkable  characteristics.   They 
have  been  developing  during  the  last  twenty  years  with  a  rapidity 
seldom  realized  by  the  classes  who  inhabit  the  various  other  quarters, 
and  sooner  or  later  some  of  the  attendant  evils  must  assume  pro- 
portions which  cannot  remain  always  neglected  by  the  Legislature. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  most  prosperous  communities  are  those 
poBseesing  the  widest  interests  which  may  be  individually  intercom- 
mmiicated;  deterioration  will  only  ensue  if  these  interests  become 
aasociated  with  classes,  as  distinct  fi-om  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  City  now  threatens  to  sink  into  this  position,  and  to  fall 
from  the  repute  of  its  former  greatness,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  yearly 
becommg  less  and  less  a  place  of  residence.  Thronged  in  the  hours 
of  buginess,  at  other  times  the  stillness  and  solitary  appearance  of 
ita  streets  present  a  startling  contrast ;  and  a  stranger  from  the 
antipodes,  even  now,  landing  for  the  first  time  in  the  City  of  London 
at  these  times,  might  feel  staggered  at  its  deserted  aspect,  so  un- 
•^imtable  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  cause. 
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The  resident  population  of  the  City,  in  the  days  when  the  Charitiesr 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article  received  their  dedication,  con- 
sisted of  merchants,  artificers,  labourers,  and  others,  by  whom  ita 
industrial  pursuits  were  carried  on.  Gradually  it  became  deserted  by 
many  of  the  poor;  the  middle  classes  have  also  migrated  in  their 
turn ;  so  that  it  can  now  be  regarded  as  only  a  collection  of  vast 
warehouses  and  oflSces ;  and  as  the  rapidity  of  locomotion — the  great 
feature  of  modem  times — is  continually  increasing,  the  wealthier 
occupiers  go  on  receding  to  more  remote  quarters,  till  the  once 
most  populous  part  of  London  bears  each  year  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  a  deserted  village.  Concurrently  with  this,  the  costliness  of  every 
foot  of  ground  in  the  metropolis — which  increases  with  the  advance 
of  the  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  the  progress  of  local  improve- 
ment, the  widening  of  the  streets,  and  the  enlargement  of  public 
edifices — gradually  tends  to  expel  the  humbler  classes-  to  farther 
distances,  or  to  compress  them  into  small  and  imwholesome  spaces 
which  every  fresh  alteration  threatens  still  further  to  contract.  The 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was,  as  is  well  known,  framed  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  system  of  overcrowding, 
not  merely  in  London,  but  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  secure  for  the  poor  that  portion  of  fresh  air  and  clear  light 
intended  by  Providence  for  all,  and  not  merely  for  those  endowed  with 
the  largest  share  of  temporal  advantages.  The  combination  of  the 
East  and  West  London  Unions  with  that  of  the  City  for  Poor-law 
purposes,  together  with  the  general  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act 
for  the  Union  of  Benefices,  testify  to  the  sense  of  alarm  in  influential 
quarters  at  the  isolation  of  the  City,  by  its  separation  from  many  of 
the  classes  with  whom  for  common  objects  it  ought  to  be  united,  and 
its  prolonged  separation  from  which  must  continue  to  endanger  its 
welfare.  While  this  state  of  things  remains  unredressed,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  intensity  of  the  evil. 

Let  any  one  visit  the  East-end  of  London.  There  are  crowds 
and  crowds  of  houses  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  possible  description, 
containing  labourers  of  all  kinds,  whose  pursuits  may  bring  them  into 
contact  with  City  men  or  the  dwellers  at  the  West-end.  The  contrast 
between  their  thoughts,  habits,  and  manners  will  be  of  the  most  striking 
kind :  barriers  which  social  injustice  has  gradually  erected  then  rise 
before  them :  no  eflfort  is  made  for  their  removal :  the  separation  of 
classes  becomes  thus  largely  aggravated,  and  the  breach  between 
their  different  interests  apparently  more  and  more  widened.  Ask 
those  conversant  with  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  poor  in  the  South  or 
East  end  of  London  whether  these  people  would  vote  blue  or  purple 
or  orange  at  the  next  election.  They  will  reply  that  these  are  things 
of  which  the  poor  know  little  and  care  lees.  The  GoYernment  and 
the  Opposition  are  as  nothui^tatiiem,  becauBe  they  recognizo  in 
both  a  nearly  equal  degfl^^^^lumtie  wealth*    There  is  no  g 
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iger  in  this  country  of  extensive  Bocial  discontent,  but  signs  are 
'not  wanting  of  wuleepread  suspicion  and  distrust  between  employers 
and  employed  as  claasee.  Unlegs  some  effort  is  made  from  time  to 
time  to  grind  down  the  more  prominent  angles  whieli  knock  against 
the  industrial  classes, — the  consequences  if  not  of  interested  at  least 
iif  indefentdbli*  neglect  on  those  subjects  which  engrossed  no  small 
filiare  of  o«r  forefathere'  care  and  thought, — ^so  far  from  every  one  in 
the  kingdom  becoming  comfortable,  all  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
precisely  opposite* 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the 
CSiy  of  London*  to  investigate  which  a  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed,  with  power  to  inquire  into  their  proper  application,  their 
pn^n^nt  nses^  and  their  scope.  Their  total  revenue*  according  to  the 
moflt  recent  returns,  amounts  to  £101,380,  an  increment  of  £1G,000 
«dri  **  last  computation  seven  years  ago.  If  there  is  a  current 
in.^  i   that  tlie  charities  of  the  whole  countiy  are  inadequately 

administered,  and  that  some  inquiry  into  their  management  w^ould  do 
good,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opponents  of  such  investigation  w^ill 
not  bring  forward  the  mode  of  dispensing  parochial  charity  in  the  City 
of  London  as  an  argmnent  against  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in 
of  doles,  far  greater  advantage  might  be  derived  from  assistance. 

ran  to  friendly  and  provident  societies  in  encoumgiog  habits  of  thrift 
amongst  the  deserving  poor ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  local 
tmateea  desire  such  a  sweepuig  change,  and  many  who  have  reve- 
rence for  the  good  old  times  regard  with  profoimd  horror  the  possible 
diitefitabli^hment  of  indiscrimmate  distributions  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Still,  the  evils  of  doles  have  mitigating  surroundings,  scarcely  one  of 
which  attends  the  iiicidentH  of  dL^tribution  of  the  London  parochial 
C!haiitie& 

The  case  cannot  be  fully  studied  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
population  of  London  in  coiToburatioii  of  the  statementB  made  iu 
the  oarly  paragi-aphs  of  this  article.  According  to  a  report  drawn 
up  for  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  June,  1G31,  it  appears  that  there  were 
then  71,029  ijohabitants  within  the  walls  of  London  and  only  40,579 
without*  The  total,  adding  the  Liberty  of  Southwark,  amounted 
alt  ^^  r  to  130,3G8.  The  first  census,  taken  in  1801,  shows  that 
th  of  London  was  inhabited  by  128,209  persons;  and,  though 

tk(t<e  have  been  fluctuations,  the  population  has  dwindled,  only 
air  '^  i^  \\\  1871  to  71,897.  Passing  from  the  City  to  the  metro- 
j*.  find   that  in    \m\    the  population  outside   the   City  was 

»5^8(i3;  in  1841,  1,948,417  j  and  in  1871,  3,254,260.  MTiile  thus 
'^--  v-^  ^^-.Tl  of  the  City  has  decreased,  that  of  the  metropolitan 
the  City  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50  per 
the  laat  decennial  period.  A  single  pariah  within  the  City, 
-  -  -  h'taiy  example,  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration. 
:X  Street,  twenty  years  ago,  had  a  population  of 
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1,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  working  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  census  the  same  parish  had  a  resident  popula- 
tion of  49.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  same 
time,  and  its  rateable  value  has  nearly  trebled. 

There  are  three  points  in  reference  to  the  parochial  endowments 
which  need  consideration  : — 

Ist.  The  original  objects  for  which  they  were  ^ven. 

2nd.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  funds,  and  their  present  mode 
of  application. 

3rd.  The  proposals  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  made  for 
their  application,  and  how  far  suitable  uses  may  be  discovered  for  them, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  parish,  in  consonance  with 
public  opinion,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  altered  circum- 
stances. '  . 

AVhatevor  course  may  be  decided  on  should  be  carried  out  at  once, 
and  the  question  not  suftorod  to  drift,  else  property  may  pass  to  those 
who,  instead  of  being  poor,  may  be  deemed  comparatively  rich.  Such 
already  has  been  the  case  with  many  charities  designed  for  education. 
AYliat  was  the  original  object  of  Christ's  Hospital  but  to  educate  the 
poor  of  London  ?  Slany  of  the  endowed  schools  in  the  kingdom  are 
now  merely  the  preserves  of  the  middle  classes,  the  land,  aided 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church  and  the  charitable, 
having  been  saddled  \d\\\  the  cost  of  primary  education.  How  are 
the  ilyects  of  the  Ward  Schools  now  fulfilled?  Has  the  admission  of 
children  to  thom  been  influenced  by  the  wants  of  the  poor  or  the 
wants  of  patronage  ?  As  far  back  as  1S56  the  Court  of  Chancery 
sanctioned  the  conversion  of  the  Cordwainer  and  Bread  Street  Ward 
Schools,  which  stood  formerly  in  Little  Distafl'  Lane,  into  a  boarding- 
school  for  thirty  children  on  Shooter's  Hill.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  passing  of  this  scheme  was  the  purchase  of  the  school  premises 
in  prosecution  of  City  improvements  for  the  sum  of  £9,350.  Nothing 
can  be  more  tempting  than  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  for  they 
give  opportunities  for  creating  nests  of  private  patronage.  If,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  who  are  the  poor  that  now 
represent  the  classes  for  whom  those  schools  were  founded,  the  in- 
quiry is  doubtless  diflicult,  as  we  encounter  questions  widely  debated^ 
and  the  discussion  of  which  is  surrounded  by  many  prejudices. 
Porters,  labourers,  camien,  packers,  artisans,  mechanics  of  all  de- 
scriptions, are  found  in  the  areas  for  whose  benefit  these  schools  were 
intended.  Many  of  them  would  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  mode- 
rately for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  schools  might,  in  allevia- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  ratepayers,  have  been  advantageously  placed 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  dweUere.  There  might — had  the 
Legislature  previous  to  1870  and  1870  pro^-ided  otherwise — ^have  been 
■ome  judicial  recognition  of  the  right  of  such  persons  to  derive  benefit 
\e  0cho'  *        ^  merely  as  Kviug  in  the  parish,  but  as  earning  their 
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Isveliliood  m  it.  But  the  prevaUing  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  trustees 
the  time  of  the  removal  from  the  City  of  the  above  school,  with  the 
'^'il  sum  of  £9,350  and  anuual  mcome  of  £480,  was  the  adinimetra- 
'f  l»)cal  putnmagi*.  the  slightest  infriiigeraeut  of  which  would  have 
!  I  the  ciy  of  robbery  and  sacrilege.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
iijht.iiii  ♦,-«,  the  rightB  of  the  public  have  been  rudely  infringed,  and  it 
ie  only  by  the  cloBeet  watcliiug  thai  a  repetition  of  similar  proceed- 
ingft  III  the  e^ise  of  the  Charities  will  be  prevented. 

Ti,  .;..  ..,...:.,.     u:,-,^-,^g  ^^,^  j^^^,  ^^gjiy  disinterred  fi'ora  the  mass  of 

Is  in   the  Reports  of  the  Chanty  Comniiseiouers, 
from  It^tK)  to  1850.     The6e  are  extremely  voliuninous,  but  little  inf or- 
tuatioti  on  these  points  can  be  gathered  from  them.      Many  of  the 
d'^e-k  of  foundation  have  been  lost  and  scattered,   a    considerable 
'«er,  it  ie  supposed,  having  perished  in  the  Fh^e  of  London.    It  is 
vuiiuUfi  to  observe  how  even  in  those  days  personal  took  the  place  of 
public  claims.    Previous  to  the  Fire  the  City  churches  were  largely  in 
ttxcefis  of  the  wantiii  of  the  population ;  eighty-five  of  these  were  at  that 
*■*■      destroyed,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild  only  a  sufficient 
Ijcr  for  public  want«.     The  com-se  matters  eventually  took  may  be 
gutbered  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Pepys*  Memoirs,  written  in 
6r»7,  the  year  after  the  Fire:  "Mr,  Young  was  taUdng  about  build- 
g  the  City  again,  and  he  told  me  that  those  few  churches  that  are 
to  be  new  built  are  plainly  not  chosen  ^vitli  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  the  City :  they  stand  a  great  many  ^in  a  cluster  about  Combilt 
but  that  all  of  them  ai'e  either  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Archbishop,  or 
Btjhop  of  London,  or  Lord  Cliancellor,  or  gift  of  the  City.    Thus 
gs,  even  to  the  building  of  churches,  are  done  in  this  world." 
this  it  appears  that  not  the  wanta  »»f  the  parish,  but  the  rights  of 
the  patrons  and  the  incumbents,  were  a  prevailing  element  in  re- 
f  "'''*:  these  churches.    If,  m  many  cases,  nu  means  exist  of  directly 
I  dUg  the  object  of  a  particular  foundation  or  gift»  it  is  monstrous 

%Q  suppose  it  may  be  devoted  to  any  purposes  the  tmstees  may 
think  fit.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  City  must  have  possessed 
enormous  revenues  for  masses  for  the  dead,  for  lamps  over  tombs, 
for  chantries,  for  shrines  and  other  similar  purposes,  which,  under 
le  Statnte  of  Superstitioim  and  Idolatrous  Usee,  were  duly  confis- 
led*  In  many  cases  the  property  was  bought  by  the  parish  on  easy 
nn«i,  and  in  others  purchased  by  individuals,  who  reconveyed  it 
parochial  authorities  on  the  restoration  of  tranquil  times.  In 
every  case  where  the  pn»perty  was  thus  bestowed,  it  appears 
.ve  been  divided  in  nearly  equal  propoi-tious  between  the  poor 
'^^ttirch,  ftud  hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  in 
e6»  whore  no  evidence  to  tlibj  effect  exists,  it  must  have 
tended  for  dmilar  purposes,*     If,  however,  the  original  objects 

•  i>f<^dual  Clurities  of  the  City.    By  BeT.  H.  I.  Ctimmins^  B.D, 
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of  these  charities  present  some  difficulties  on  grounds  both  of  justice 
and  also  of  expecKency,  the  public  eye  should  not  be  blinded  as  to 
their  proper  purposes.  Sooner  or  later  some  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  act  will  be  required;  and  they  will  never  arrive  at 
any  satisfactoiy  solution  imless  the  rights  of  the  poor  of  London  are 
placed  first  and  the  prejudices  and  susceptibilities  of  trustees  only  con- 
sidered next.  Mr.  T.  Hare,  whose  labours  upon  these  and  kindred 
subjects  caimot  be  overstated,  and  in  whose  mind  relative  proportion 
and  intense  fairness  to  all  interests  seem  to  outweigh  every  other  con- 
sideration, in  a  Report  dmwn  up  some  years  since  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  made  the  following  observations : — 

"  In  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  beneficial  adniinistratioii  of  these  vast  endowments, 
we  have  to  ascertain  what  is  just  first,  and  next — which  is  a  more  profound  and 
difficult  problem — what  is  expedient.  Both  must  be  guided,  as  far  as  may  be, 
by  the  original  condition  of  the  trust  and  also  by  precedent.  The  resistance 
to  various  attempts  made  in  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
and  charities  of  the  City,  and  above  all  the  abortive  measures  for  a  represen- 
tative system  of  metropolitan  municipal  government,  are  all  so  many  examples 
of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  old  institutions  to  the  new  condition  of  things 
when  powerful  individual  interests  or  influences  stand  in  the  way  and  no 
personal  gain  can  be  expected  from  the  change.  The  pretended  cy  prh 
doctrine  as  to  charities  cannot  assist  in  the  second  inquiry,  that  of  expediency, 
and  is  equally  useless  in  assisting  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  first,  that  of 
justice.  What  is  meant  by  cypres  ?  Proximity  of  place  or  situation,  proximity 
of  condition  or  of  character,  proximity  of  kind  or  material  of  relief,  or  nearness, 
or  similarity,  or  resemblance  in  some  other  of  the  multitude  of  manners  or 
forms  as  to  which  it  may  be  predicated.  From  what  peculiarity  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  founder,  or  expression  in  the  original  instrument  of  founda- 
tion, is  one  of  these  rules  to  be  adopted  as  a  guide  rather  than  any  other  ? 
The  chief  conclusion  is  that  these  charitable  endowments  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor  necessitous,  and  that,  in  applying  them  for  their  benefit,  every 
succeeding  generation  must  deal  with  the  subject  as,  according  to  the  best  of 
its  knowledge  and  judgment,  the  circumstances  of  its  poor  and  necessitous 
may  seem  to  require.  The  pervading  and  governing  principle,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  charitable  foundations  is  to  be  preserved  for  those  who,  in  the 
accidents  of  life,  suffer  the  most  from  a  privation  of  the  elements  of  moral  and 
material  well-being,  appears  to  me  to  satisfy  the  highest  principles  of  equity ; 
and  with  regard  to  methods  of  application,  it  is  impossible  for  any  age  to  do 
more  than  consider  what  is  best  for  its  own  time,  leaving  their  conclusions 
to  be  revised  and,  if  need  be,  corrected  by  those  who  come  after  them." 

It  is  most  undesirable  that  reform  in  the  administration  of  these 
Charities  should  be  conducted  in  a  fragmentary  way.  So  far  from 
doing  g^od,  it  is  likely  to  do  harm.  There  is  need  for  some  extended 
and  oomprehensive  scheme,  matured  by  public  opinion,  without  preju- 
dice to  tiie  rights  of  tnuteea,  which  alone  can  stifle  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  sorronnd  subjects  of  this  character. 

The  second  point  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  funds  and  their 

present  mode  of  application.     There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve 

patiijhes^  inllsb  »  "^^^gregat  "  £101,380.    The  -^-  lage  area 

c  I  p  Tee  res,  and  wJ  ^rage 

op  I  only  i  the 
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js^heB  moat  remarkable  for  rapid  depopulation  are  quoted  by  way 
Pof  UluBtratidii : — 

St.Edmundthe  King — population,  153;  charitable  income,  £2, 18G  4-^. 
— ^18  a  parisli  in  Lombard  Street*  and  coneistfi  alnioet  entirely  of  oflBces 
(of  bankers  and  stockbrokers. 

StMichael,  CornbiU — population,  254;  charitable  income,  £2»928  12.^, 
I  — \»  a  parish  in  similar  circiimstaucee. 

All  Hallows',  Bread  Street — population,  90  ;  income,  £99»i  15#,  8(f, 
I — is  a  parish  which  has  no  church,  having  been  united  to  another 
I  dust  net  for  eccleBiastieal  purpoBcs, 

St.  MichaeUe-Quern — ^population,  91 ;  income,  £1,164  9*, — is  a 
I  parish  adJHceJit  to  CheapBide,  and  iu  which  nearly  all  the  building  are 
[warehouses  for  Manchester  cottons  and  other  similar  manufactures, 

St.  LuinTeuce,  Jewry — population,  214;  charitable  income,  £2^592 
fl2«.  $d. — is  a  parish  with  a  magnificently-restored  church,  but  not  a 
[idDgle  residcjit  poor  person. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbur>%  aud  St.  Chrietopher-le-Stock  have  been 
laWirbed  by  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  two,  only  36  houses  can  be 
I  enuinerated,  and  in  1871,  13o  men,  women,  and  children, 

St,  Mary  W'oolchurch  if*  chiefly  covered  by  the  Mansion  House, 
kcontaiuiDg  11  inhabited  houses  and  89  inhabitants. 

Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  has  reduced  the  parishes  of  All 

Hallows  the  Great  and  St,  Mary  Bothaw  from  96  to  33  inhabited 

kooaes,  and  from  7(i4  to  333  inhabitants.     The  Post  Office  has  made 

great  encroaclunents,  and  still  more  must  be  expected.     These  are 

mot  isolated  or  selected  cases;  others  even  more  striking  might  be 

slated.     They  are  taken  as  possessing  features  common,  if  not  to  all, 

I  at  least  to  the  majority  of  the  cases,  and  mthout  which  the  present 

te  of  the  parochial  charities  of  London  can  bo  hardly  realized, 

Speaking  generally,  these  endowments  may  be  divided  into  those 

which  are  of  a  ci\'il  and  those  of  an  ecclesiafitical  character.     The  return 

iiresented  to  Parliament  on  13th  Febmary,  1877,  with  the  various 

hr^'^'  --   n  rider  which  the  money  is  dispensed,  in  no  way  conveys  a  real 

aL  .  te  account  of  the  expenditure  ;  for  many  of  the  items  have  to 

boio  mixed  up,  and  the  interlacing  of  the  various  objects  of  expense  is 

-^'i^^tncate  and  so  diverse,  that  it  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  process 

\  H.)rate  accounts,  the  drawing  up  of  which  neither  the  Department 

iiyr  ttny  private  individual  has  at  present  attempted.     It  was  supposed 

at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  in  18<>0  that 

*oi»6  means  might  be  devised  for  the  employment  of  these  revenues 

^^Xk  the  new  and  lujited  parishes ;   the  fiiistration  of  such  schemes, 

""^^'"cr,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunities  given  to 

itig  parties,  and  all  calculations  have  been  outstripped  by  the 

T  in  which  the  residents  have  migrated.     A  Bill  was  intro- 

-    March,   1870,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr,  W,  H,  Smith, 

[jik^  and  Mr.  C.  Dalrymple,  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in 
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commiflsioners  all  the  property  at  present  held  in  trust  for  ecclesias- 
tical or  charitable  purposes  in  the  ancient  City  of  London,  or  any  of 
the  parishes  within  its  boundaries,  and  to  provide,  by  schemes  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  laid  before  Parliament,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Queen  in  Council,  for  the  appUcation  of  the  surplus 
'(after  making  all  proper  provision  for  vested  interests  and  local 
requirements)  "  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education 
within  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  promotion,  by  such  means  as  the 
Commissioners  may  judge  best,  of  the  well-being  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis."  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  therefore 
to  restore  the  connection  between  the  metropolitan  endowments  and 
the  metropoUtan  poor,  to  rescue  the  property  from  the  waste  and 
misappropriation  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  and  to  confer  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  upon  the  entire  metropolis  by  applying  these 
endowments  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  education,  and  other 
objects  for  which  they  were  intended  by  their  founders.  The  Commis- 
sionei-s  had  power  to  classify  the  property  under  two  heads — ^that  of  the 
City  of  London  Churches  Fund,  and  the  City  of  London  Charitable 
Trusts  Fimd.  When  reaUzed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  total  sum  of 
nearly  £80,000  would  be  released,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now 
frittered  away  for  the  following  purposes : — 

(1.)  The  repairs  and  redecoration  of  the  church.*  In  the  debate  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
the  present  Judge-Advocate  General,  stigmatized  the  restoration  of 
many  of  these  churches  as  "abominable  and  barbarizing,"  but  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  Postmaster-Geneml  as  being  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Gothic  architecture  Uttle  better  than  a  Vandal.  (2.)  In 
direct  aid  of  parish  rates,  which  it  must  be  remembered  go,  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  as  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of 
offices  and  warehouses.  (3.)  Additions  to  the  salaries  of  the  vestry- 
clerks,  and  the  payment  of  legal  expenses  connected  with  parish 
matters.  (4.)  Occ€isional  gifts  to  poor  persons,  the  amounts  of  which 
are  as  trifling  as  in  other  cases  the  extravagance  is  reckless  and  inde- 
fensible. (5.)  In  expensive  testimonials  to  rectors,  churchwardens, 
and  others,  and  sometimes  in  large  sums  given  for  purely  convivial 
purposes. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered — ^it  being  the  main  reason 
that  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  ever  passed — that  many  of  the 
churches  are  no  longer  of  any  use,  considered  as  the  means  of  im- 
parting any  degree  of  spiritual  life.  The  Bishop  of  London  qK>ke 
once  of  the  preachers  discharging  their  {unctions  inside  as  eadiorting* 
dead  walls  instead  of  living  sods^  «nd  that  a  oontidecaUft- 
of  the  churches  had  neitfae^  ^dteotaie 

to  recommend  them.    Has  •! 

*  Inmatiep 
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felt  their  depressing  effect,  their  ornament  and  decoration  being  as  pro- 
fuse as  the  body  of  the  building  seems  desolate  and  blank  ?  Approach- 
ing the  door,  the  visitor  is  usually  greeted  by  an  unwieldy  Bumble,  who 
flourishes  in  his  hand  a  great  silver-headed  weapon,  and  the  gold  lace 
on  whose  coat  and  apron  is  enough  to  scare  any  poor  person.  Some- 
times in  the  summer  a  roaring  fire  of  coals  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  stoves,  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  to  find  ways  in  which 
the  Charity  revenues  may  be  wasted.  Endless  stories  are  related  of 
the  mode  of  conducting  Divine  worship  in  some  of  them,  one  of 
which  may  be  related  by  way  of  example.  A  clergyman  was 
anxious  to  avoid  conducting  service,  and  eager  to  return  home. 
Unless  three  persons  are  present,  he  is  deemed  to  have  no  legal  con- 
gregation, and  no  service  need  take  place.  Peeping  round  the 
comer  of  the  vestry,  he  inquired  of  the  clerk  if  any  one  was  in  the 
church.  "  One  old  woman,"  was  the  answer.  "  Give  her  a  shilling, 
then,**  said  the  clergyman,  "  and  tell  her  to  go  away."  Such  a  story 
is  astounding,  but  it  is  barely  an  exaggeration  of  the  nonnal  state  of 
things  in  some  .of  these  churches.  Let  any  one  at  haphazard  enter 
some  fivd  or  six  of  them  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  he  will  find  either 
no  congregation,  or  next  to  none.  The  visitor  will  be  almost  disposed 
to  reiterate  Burke's  celebrated  saying  of  the  citizens  of  London,  that 
their  counting-houses  must  be  now  their  churches,  their  desks  their 
altars,  their  ledgers  their  Bibles,  and  their  money  their  God. 

But  it  is  even  more  melancholy  to  analyze  the  particulars  of  the 
different  accounts,  which  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the  revenues  of 
the  various  Charities  are  spent.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  For  the 
greater  part,  most  are  muddled  away  in  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
charges,  the  examination  of  which  proves  incontestably  that  their 
main  object  is  utterly  missed. 

St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street  (the  church  of  which  is  shortly  to  be 
pulled  down),  with  an  income  of  £824,  expended  in  the  years  1866, 
1868,  1869,  1870,  the  following  sums  :— 

1866. — Presentation  plate 

„       Breakfast  and  dinner 

„  Poor-rate 
1868. — ^Breakfast  and  dinner  (two  years) 

„  Poor-rate 
1869.— Plate       

„       Breakfast  and  dinner 

„  Poor-rate 
1870. — Breakfast  and  dinner 

„       Poor-rate 

A  petition  has  remained  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  some 
years ;  but  nothing  is  done,  no  movement  being  made  by  the 
trustees. 

The  case  of  St.  Martin  Orgar,  and  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,   is 
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not  a  little  remarkable.  These  two  parishes  are  united  for  eccle- 
siastical pui-poses.  For  these  alone  they  have  an  income  of  £1,200, 
sufficient  not  merely  to  restore  their  common  church  building,  but 
also  to  rebuild  it  in  each  period  of  twelve  years.  From  the  accounts 
of  each  parish  it  may  be  observed  that  it  annually  celebrates  a  "  love- 
feast."  It  appears  that  the  "  Trafalgar  "  is  the  place  where  this  enter- 
tainment usually  takes  place.  In  the  case  of  each,  between  £60  and  £70 
is  spent.  One  took  place  in  1876,  on  July  3rd,  the  other  on  July  7th  ; 
and  one  gentleman,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  present,  received 
£l  !«.,  for  his  pocket.  St.  Swithin's  parochial  authorities  spend  nearly 
the  same  sum  for  a  nearly  similar  purpose.  This  paiish  possesses  a 
farm  at  Whitstable,  with  a  revenue  of  £15.  The  expense  of  visiting  it 
annually  amounts  to  about  £40,  the  greater  pai*t  of  which  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Cliftonville  "  at  Margate.  In  St. 
Michael's,  Cornhill,  it  appears,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  that  one  Turner  and  one  Carter  bequeathed  respec- 
tively 15«.  and  £3  to  be  spent  in  the  entertainment  of  their  successors 
when  they  visited  the  tombs  of  the  pious  founders  at  Walthamstow. 
The  parish  has  accordingly  spent  £43  and  £50  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  bequest, — a  striking  example  of  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  wishes  of  devout  ancestors  1  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
out  of  an  income  of  £1,051,  bestows  about  £700  on  the  rates.  St. 
Edmund  the  King  distributes  a  nearly  like  amount  in  indiscriminate 
gifts,  the  proper  application  of  which  is  a  matter  on  which  the  parish 
and  the  public  might  considerably  differ. 

A  year  since  there  was  held  in  the  Mansion  House  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Charitable  Organization ;  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and 
he  was  surrounded  by  philanthropic  Members  of  Parliament  and  large- 
hearted  Aldermen ;  but  it  seems  almost  like  straining  the  gnat  and 
swallowing  the  camel  that  not  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  is  to  be  given 
to  a  beggar  without  making  his  claim  the  subject  of  close  investiga- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  large  sums  should  be  diverted  from  the 
poor  and  surrendered  to  greed  and  ostentation.  This  would  probably 
never  have  taken  place  were  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  of 
the  incumbents  are  men  of  literary  pursuits,  that  the  chief  proprie- 
tors live  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  management  of  the  charitable 
funds  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  parochial  officials  who  must  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  state  of  things* 

It  may  be  asked,  Have  the  Charity  Commissioners  no  powers,  and  is 
the  Court  of  Chancery  asleep  t     While  apathy  and  indiffereaice 
so  long  must  there   remain  imdisturbed  hotbeds  af|  abweL 
within  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  takes  a  long  time  t(>v 
has  been  already  too  often  the  case.    The  .C 
have  felt  that  proceeding  in  invUosy  their  {KtPI 
trumpery  and  insignificant  detuls,  and  ^  * 
each  isolated  case,  it  would  be  &r  bff 
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possible  en  bloc,  and  that  they  require  increased  powers,  as  expressed 
in  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Reports,  which  it  may  be  expedient 
now  to  quote. 

Speaking  in  1866,  they  remark : — 

"  The  Digest  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London  exhibits  the 
great  disproportion  which  the  endowments  have  in  many  cases  acquired  to  the 
objects  of  their  foundation,  and  the  result  of  extended  inquiry  which  has  been 
prosecuted  by  our  inspectors  under  our  direction  into  the  circumstances  of 
these  Charities  has  been  to  show  that  disproportion  only  in  stronger  relief.  It 
appears  to  us  to  call  for  particular  mention  in  our  present  Report.  The  endow- 
ments of  these  foundations  consisting  largely  of  properties  in  or  near  the 
metropolis  have  progressively  acquired  a  very  large  increase  of  value,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  value  arising  therefrom.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  proper  recipients  of  many  such  Charities,  foimded  for  eleemosynary 
objects  to  be  sought  within  contracted  areas  only,  have  greatly  diminished  or 
even  ceased  to  exist,  and  numerous  other  endowments  for  parochial  or  public 
purposes  have  become  too  largely  augmented  to  be  legitimately  exhausted 
under  the  specific  trusts  by  which  they  are  governed.  There  is  consequently 
an  important  amount  of  funds  so  far  liberated  by  these  causes  as  to  require 
appropriation  to  new  charitable  uses,  and,  having  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  rather  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  them  in  the  first  instance  than  by  attempting  the  re- 
settlement of  these  funds  within  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law  to  preclude 
the  realization  from  them  of  much  more  important  advantages." 

In  1878  the  following  are  their  comments : — 

''  In  our  thirteenth  Report,  we  drew  attention  to  the  large  income  available 
for  charitable  purposes  possessed  by  many  of  the  parishes  m  the  City  of 
London.  Of  many  of  these  Charities  no  deeds  of  foundation  are  found  to 
exist,  but  by  such  parish  records  and  memoranda  as  are  available,  they  appear 
to  have  been  intended  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  charitable 
purposes  within  the  parish.  But,  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  City, 
many  of  these  parishes  have  now  no  poor,  and  the  reveimes  are  administered 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  at  their  discretion  for  miscellaneous 
objects.  The  case  of  one  parish  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  which  is  in 
possession  of  parochial  Charities  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  £800  a  year,  the 
population  of  which  is  at  the  present  moment  forty-six  only,  of  which  number 
it  is  believed  that  only  four  or  five  sleep  within  the  parish,  and  not  one  of  whom 
could  properly  come  under  the  designation  of  *  poor.*  Nor  can  the  administra- 
tion of  these  large  revenues  be  considered  satisfactory  as  regards  the  (objects 
for  which  they  are  applied,  for,  while  considerable  sums  are  given  to  increase 
the  stipends  of  ministers,  or  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ward  schools,  large 
sums  are  also  given,  under  the  head  of  '  General  Parochial  Purjxjses,'  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of,  or  the  presentation  of  testimonials  to,  churchwardens 
or  other  parish  officers,  and  to  other  objects,  sometimes  of  a  convivial  nature, 
still  more  widely  removed  from  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation.  The 
Commissioners  have  in  several  instances,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
parish  authorities,  who  have  claimed  the  right  to  expend  the  income  arising 
from  these  Charities  as  they  think  fit,  enforced  the  production  of  the  accounts 
relating  thereto ;  and  we,  no  doubt,  have  power,  upon  a  proper  apj)lication  made 
to  us,  to  frame  schemes  for  the  application  of  these  funds  to  objects  more 
lieneficial  than  those  to  which  they  are  at  present  devoted.  But  even  if  the 
necessary  application  could  be  obtained,  which  is  highly  improbable,  such  a 
method  of  dealing  with  them  would  be  neither  easy  nor  satisfactory.  Each 
case  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  or  if  a  scheme  were  established 
dealing  with  the  revenues  of  more  than  one  parish,  the  circumstances  of  each 
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would  probably  be  found  to  be  so  different  that  the  application  of  the  income 
in  such  a  case  to  an  object  of  common  interest  would  be  found  to  present  the 
greatest  diflBculty.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  Court  of  Equity  also,  on  the 
information  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  establish  in  the  case  of  each  parish  a 
scheme  or  schemes  for  administering  these  large  funds.  But  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Attorney-General  is  himself  alive  to  the  unsatisfactory 
result  which  would  probably  be  obtained  by  such  proceedings,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  these  revenues  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  separately 
and  independently  of  each  other,  we  have  the  means,  through  our  powers  of 
local  inquiry  and  confidential  communication  with  all  parties  concerned,  of 
securing  an  advantageous  result  more  readily  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  a 
Court  of  Equity.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  consideration  which  has  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Commission,  with  the  very  extensive  powers  which  have  been 
confided  to  it. 

"  In  these  circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  recur  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  us  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1866  [in  the  Report  quoted  above],  that  these 
funds  are  in  effect  so  far  liberated  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  applicable  as  to  require  reappropriation  to  new  charitable 
uses,  a  work  which  can  be  carried  out  only  by  some  special  extension  of 
existing  jurisdictions  by  the  authority  of  Parliament." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  this  question  will  be  of  a  character  to  elicit  that  pubUc 
opinion  which  alone  can  mature  successfiil  legislation.  Quite  apart 
from  the  conditions  under  which  the  trusts  are  carried  out,  another 
subject,  almost  equally  important,  is  that  of  the  management  of  the 
estates.  As  a  great  deal  of  these  consist  of  shares,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  property  of  all  sorts,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  could  all 
be  reduced  to  one  capitalized  amount.  The  endowments  would  be 
reheved  thus  of  much  incidental  expense,  and  be  saved  in  many  cases 
from  unnecessaiy  and  endless  waste.  The  estates  themselves,  it  may  be 
confidently  alleged,  would  be  benefited.  Land  is  far  better  in  private 
than  in  corporate  hands.  The  latter  alternative,  if  open  to  no  other 
objection,  being  always  Uable  to  impeachment  from  the  temptation  it 
affords  to  "jobs."  Everything  which  contributes  to  increased  circu- 
lation of  property  in  land,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  in  London  above  all 
other  places  in  the  world,  confers  a  lasting  good,  and  no  surer  way 
of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  society  can  be  found  than  converting 
corporate  into  private  property.  There  are  some  persons  imbued 
with  socialistic  doctrines  who  believe  that  land  should  be  held  upon 
co-operative  principles.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  Such 
theories  may  be  acceptable  to  Nihilists,  but  they  indicate  an  age  of 
darkness  rather  than  civilization  and  enlightenment.  If  it  ia  an  6\nl 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  our  community  has  a  perBoiial  interest  in 
land ;  the  remedy  can  only  be  found  by  the  development  of  free  trade 
in  it,  so  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  claases  of  property,  those  who 
are  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  Buoh  advantages  _^ 
ticipate  in  the  feelings  and  interests  of  private  pri 

It  merely  remains  to  make  a  suggeation  as  to 

•  Sir  C.  Trevelyan'g  pamphlet  on  the  PModbkl 
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thoae  endowments  might  be  properly  laid  out.  They  ought  not  to  go 
retdission  uf  rates,  the  manner  in  which  much  of  them  is  presently 
it*  The  money  thuB  goes,  not  for  the  benefit  of  tho  poor,  but 
[df  tUoee  whose  local  burdens  are  in  that  way  lightened.  Nor  can 
a  ^tisfactory  plea  be  found  for  **  doles.'*  All  evidence  flhowsthat  this 
method  of  giving  charity^  whether  in  food,  money,  or  clothes,  does  far 
inore  harm  than  good«  It  is  fertile  in  making  paupers,  and  aroBe 
under  a  condition  of  things  quite  different  from  the  habita  of  modem 
timeft.  It  would  be  also  difficult  to  find  justification  for  the  appUca- 
tiou  of  the«e  funds  in  payment  of  tithes,  for  which,  in  one  parish  at 
Bt,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made.  What  is  chiefly  needed  is  that 
parifih  should  be  united  to  some  populous  metropolitan  ilistrict 
b  which  there  are  not  twos  and  tlu'ees  of  poor  residents,  but  countless 
RwanriB,  and  where,  without  pauperizing  them  by  ill-distributed  gifts, 
there  is  no  lack  of  benevolent  institutions  in  need  of  assistance.  Look 
at  the  Bt  ate  of  many  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals — the  London  Hos- 
pital, the  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Children,  and  many  others  far  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  only  necessary  to  loi>k  over  The  Titnea  ad- 
vertisement columns  to  see  that  many  of  these  inetitutions  have  to  close 
tieir  doors  to  those  who  come  to  seek  aid  from  them,  Kven  if  hospitals 
are  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  use  of  doctors  aud  medical  studentSj 
there  are  convalescent  hospitals,  for  which,  with  few  exceptions^  the 
public  have  done  next  to  nothing,  and  the  importance  of  which  only 
those  acquainted  with  sickness  can  adequately  realize.  A  claim  might 
"be  prefeiTed  in  favour  of  public  libraries,  and,  if  recognized*  might 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  Philistine  ratepayers,  who  have  lately  in  some 
|>artii  of  London  poured  out  their  fury  against  these  usefid  institutions. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  open  spaces,  and,  if  not  of  improved 
fiwellingB,  of  improved  sites  for  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
selected  with  the  object  of  uniting  rather  than  separating  various 
claflBes,  Again,  there  are  homes  and  penitentiaries.  Can  any  on© 
idio  walks  through  our  great  thoroughfares  not  feel  that  we  aro 
nfflicted  with  a  deep  social  wound  ?  and  do  we  ever  ask  whether  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  do  at  least  something  for  those  who  have  been  more 
nsnurd  against  than  sinning Y  There  is  no  lack  of  useful  objects;  it 
only  needs  a  concun*ent  effort  by  the  ti'ustees  and  the  public  to  turn 
thin  Ntream  into  a  proper  channel  from  the  di\^ded  course  in  which 
it  flows  at  present. 

Till  than  it  is  useless  to  expect  much  to  be  achieved,  for  too  violent 
or  pudden  i  change  might  arouse  interests  not  easily  appeased,  and, 
m  for  from  fitimu1'>^i^M>  fo  reform,  might  give  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to 
Aliva4lT  too  long  -  abuses.    It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  Why 

•hould  th'  '^  ^4th  apart  from  the  rest  of  England? 

It  i«  to   1  tVT^rnaching  Commission   may  forestall 

otiiorfi  on  :  country,  for  which  there  is  pressing 

need;  but  Hat  the  position  of  the  City  is 
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different  from  that  of  aD  others.  Charities  beyond  this  sacred  "  island" 
are  in  a  position  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  various  Endowed  Schook 
Acts,  to  help  themselves.  In  many  cases  they  will  not  do  so,  though 
they  contain  a  living  community  and  organization  which  ought  to 
do  it.  In  the  case  of  the  City  it  is  not  so  :  the  parochial  system  has 
collapsed :  in  many  parishes  there  are  no  inhabitants,  and  even  with 
the  most  ample  guarantee  for  the  preservation  and  compensation  of 
vested  interests,  it  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  the  paid  officials  will  propose  to  abolish  themselves.  In  fact, 
the  life-blood  is  gone  and  the  bones  only  remain,  and  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  by  discussion,  inquiry,  and  legislation 
the  elements  necessary  for  a  change  and  reform  in  the  greatly- 
changed  community  of  the  City. 

Walter  H.  James. 


ON  EVOLUTION  AND  PANTHEISM. 


THE  prefjent  condition  of  our  higher  literature  is  like  a  Htate  of  civil 
war,  in  a  race  alike  intelligent  and  determined.     All  are  drawn 
io  the  main  i[ne8tion,and  nothing  is  really  attended  to  which  does  not 
]  bear  on  it.     Every  man  feele  that  he  has  a  deep  personal  stake  of  his 
[own  in  it ;  and  lawyers,  merchants,  pliilosophers,  artists,  and  clergy, 
i«Il  hare  to  fall  in  somewhere.     It  seems  that  artists,  or  all  who  pximue 
[the  ideal  in  any  way,  are  forced  into  Ime  much  in  the  same  way  as 
[clergy ;  and,  indeed,  that  all  laity  who  think  they  have  eoiils  are  called 
ib&  t4i  consider  whether,  on  the  most  Protestant  principles,  they  are  not 
priests  of  their  own  souls.     For  if  sonl  is  not,  there  is  none  in  art,  and 
lit  must  stop.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  view  of  many  tbllowers  of  the 
naiasance,  as  is  so  amusingly  pointed  out  in  **  The  New  Republic," 
[Thid  age  can  admit  no  more  originality  and  allow  no  style  in  particular, 
lA  learned  generation  is   to   adopt    and  adapt,  to  reproduce,  copy, 
[and  comment.     It  cannot  invent,  its  art  must  become  scientific,  or 
iM^ectic*  according  to  authority,  precedent,  and  the  recorded  rules  of 
nods  it  likes  to  imitate.    There  is  no  freshness  or  natural  delight 
rth,  sea,  and  sky  have  been  looked  at  enough,  and  we  have 
loote  patterns  and  copies  from  them  already  than  w^e  know  how  to 
ebottso.     Our  art  is  all  repetition,  analysis,  and  registration.     It  may 
\inttmj  not  he  pnrf :  and  if  it  is  so,  its  purity  is  to  bo  that  of  dead, 
decti^  dfj  sand. 

A"  I  "*■?:'  e,  then,  if  he  will  be  one,  the  artist  will  have 

^'<>r  f»tTidy  ^rith.     He  tliinks  his  work  will  be  the 

I  science  will  not  allow  him  an}*.     He 

'     ''Oplo  have  often  been  hard  upon 

a  soul  to  be  saved  (or  the  con- 

Hudhe  begins  to  suspect  that  the 

a 
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professor's  little  finger  is  as  thick  as  the  parson's  loins.  The  latter 
wanted  art  to  be  as  didactic  or,  perhaps,  as  ecclesiastical  as  possible ; 
but  he  often  thought  a  great  deal  of  its  professors,  while  he  anathe- 
matized its  dubious  forms. 

We  could  wish  to  leave  off  anathema,  which  our  opponents  say  is 
empty ;  if  they  will  give  up  blasphemy,  which  we  say  proves  nothing. 
To  persist  in  it  is  as  decidedly  an  act  of  persecution  as  to  pinch  your 
interlocutor  mth  hot  tongs.  To  go  on  repeating  sacred  names  in  the 
style  of  Hubert  and  Marat  for  page  after  page  of  a  review  does 
undoubtedly  give  severe  pain  to  any  unfortunate  Christian  who  has 
to  read  the  stuff.  But  it  is  stuff  to  us;  because  we  think  verbal 
defiance  of  God  is  unmeaning ;  as  it  would  be  to  call  for  a  miracle  in 
the  name  of  Beelzebub  or  the  Spirit  of  Denial.  We  know  that  miracles 
have  ceased,  and  can  expect  no  visible  interference  on  our  side,  and 
an  essayist  does  nothing  by  challenging  God  to  stop  his  mouth. 
The  courses  of  Nature  are  in  God's  hand,  and  He  is  no  more  likely  to 
inteiTupt  them  because  a  man  says  his  prayers  backwards  than  when 
he  says  them  forwards.  This  kind  of  thing  was  common  in  the  first 
French  Revolution,  now  in  course  of  rehabilitation,  with  all  its  heroes, 
for  pubhc  and  private  emulation.  At  that  time  comedians,  poissardes, 
and,  very  likely,  professors,  used  to  call  on  God  to  launch  His  thimders 
on  their  impoi-tant  heads,  or  to  pass  for  nothing  if  He  did  not  make 
them  a  sign  or  example  then  and  there.  None  came ;  they  were  left 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  Nature  they 
worshipped.  And  Vergniaud,  shortly  before  they  guillotined  him  for 
shortcoming,  uttered  a  classical  epitaph  on  their  end  and  his  own, 
which  accurately  expressed  the  working  of  the  revolutionary  Nature; 
— which  certainly  in  her  time  took  rather  a  penal  form  :  "  The  Revo- 
lution," he  said,  "  is  like  Saturn — it  wiU  devour  all  its  children." 

Modem  science  is  at  present  by  way  of  providing  for  her  children, 
in  a  more  motherly  and  comfortable  way,  and  looks  forward  to  still  more 
ample  arrangements,  on  the  disendowment  of  the  English  CJhurch. 
Nevertheless,  she  seems  at  present  unable  to  account  for  life,  for 
moraUty,  for  the  imagination,  and  for  other  spiritual  phenomena. 
These  are  in  more  general  and  continual  contact  with  the  human  con- 
sciousness than  the  doctrines  of  evolution  ajid  natural  selection ;  ajid 
they  inconvenience  the  atheistic  argument  quite  as  much  as  Evolution 
can  confoimd  the  orthodox.  They  are  ignored  in  consequence,  and 
then  modem  Philistinism  makes  its  easy  logical  descent  into  PesaimiBm. 
It  is  sure  to  do  so  when  it  has  seen  the  ways  of  this  stratige  wotld,  and 
then  it  finds  such  relics  or  phantoms  of  good  as  still  present  themselyes 
just  as  logically  unaccoutitable  as  the  work  of  e^  is  to  us.  Mean- 
while, infidelity  makes  art  aA>       »itya8fiJseandwartUa6i#ftbeolo^« 

In  short)  art,  and  evf^  I  i^dii  ritetjoiMi 

with  them>  must  be  a 
tween  physical  aiid«] 
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icluaive  of  mental,  moral,  and  psjchological  thought.)     All  roads 

id  to  Rome,  and  all  studies  lead  to  man,  and^  througli  him,  to  the 
search  alYer  God.  Man  is  either  the  nmversal  subject  of  interest  and 
fitudyt  tr  he  is  as  repulsive  as  unaccountable*  Love  of  your  neigh- 
boUTf  or  your  capacity  of  enduiing  him,  depend  on  what  you  think  of 
If  there  is  etill  in  every  person*  however  in  our  eight  degraded 

Jiorribloj  a  yet-flickering  reflection  of  hope,  that  is  an  image  of 
11  that  IB  left  of  it ;  and  we  Chiistians  think  it  the  chief  and 
ict  about  the  man.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  we  tliink  man  the 
chit^f  fact  in  all  the  cycles  of  Creation,  and  therefore  that  he  has  some 
duties  in  relation  to  the  rest:  so  that  he  ought  not  to  vivisect  lower 
creatures  ^vithout  anaesthetics.  Our  opponents  say  simply,  whatever 
miiti  is,  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  do  as  they  hke  in  the 
matter,  and  mean  to  do  so  with  the  more  relish  because  they  agonize 
httniau  morality  as  well  as  brute  dogs  and  rabbits.  But  we  think  mau 
chief,  in  duties  and  respi msibility,  and  that,  fmiher  and  especially, 
bcoaufio  Christ  died  to  save  all  men.  W©  are  bound  to  hold  that 
fact  {a)  as  the  chief  truth  about  every  indi\ndual  man ;  and  (ft)  a 
truth  which  makes  hope  and  charity  for  all  the  world  binding  on  us 
as  a  part  of  our  faith.  We  are  no  better  than  our  fathers  or  neigh- 
boors,  and  often  forget  this;  still  it  is  our  duty  to  remember  it,  and 
it  doc^  lis  no  hann  to  be  reminded  of  it,  however  ironically,  from  the 
other  aide.  We  are  here,  anyhow ;  and  now>  is  it  against  our  faith  to 
allow  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  a  "  factor  "  of  our  existence  here  ? 

The  words  Evolution  and  Pantheism  appear  to  be  like  other  words ; 
in  having  been  variously  appUed — not  so  much  as  their  inventors 
understood  them,  but  as  society  in  general  misunderstood  their  inven- 
tors. Evolution  is  connected  %vith  the  name  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  he  is 
accused  of  Pantheism  in  one  sense,  and  we  hear  of  the  Pantheism  of 
Wonkworth  in  another  sense. 

We  are  here  aware  that  we  are  exposing  the  present  essay  to  chances 
of  comparison  with  a  very  celebrated  one  on  Chinese  metaphysics, 
ivhich  is  said,  m  the  **  Pickwick  Papei^/'  to  have  been  produced  by  an 
ingenious  combination  of  readings  under  the  letters  C  and  M.  If  the 
reader  will  have  patience,  and  let  us  shuffle  the  cards,  we  will  observe 
that  Evolution  is  the  famiUar  expression  for  a  hypothesis  of  the  gradual 
lbv^lopment  ufthe  present  state  of  Creation  by  means  of  the  competitive 
straggle  for  life,  of  natural  selection  dependent  on  that,  of  social  inter- 
nHion,  and  other  laws,  which  presuppose  as  laws  a  providential  order 
Had  lawgiver,  A  law*  or  system  of  Evolution  impUes  a  reasoning  mind, 
by  whatever  attempts  at  impersonal  nonienclature,  as  factor,  agent,  and 
•0  on,  wo  may  express  it.  The  lacuna  of  Professor  Tyndall's  Bir- 
fBJngharn  address  is  as  evident  in  the  whole  macrocosm  of  matter  in 
in  individual  action  of  the  Hving  man,  or  microcosm, 
tor  of  wU  and  personal  choice  when  the  merchant  gets 
I'  L  information  by  telegram.     There  was  a  Personal  order, 

G  2 
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and  a  Factor  of  Creation,  when  Evolution  began  to  evolve  us  all. 
We  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  evaded  by  factors  of  infinite  time.  It 
is  no  use  supposing  seons  of  ages  for  the  sake  of  their  chapter  of 
accidents,  in  the  hope  of  a  first  cause  turning  up  somehow,  who  is 
not  God.  But  to  Evolution,  as  the  descriptive  term  for  a  process  of 
creation,  we  have  no  objection  whatever ;  we  may  consider  it  as  an 
ascertained  law  or  method  of  operation  of  the  Creative  Power. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  Principal  Shaii-p's  late 
Essays  on  Wordsworth  is  his  comments  on  that  poet's  Christian  Pan- 
theism. He  did  in  fact  recognize  a  supporting  life  or  law  of  Creation, 
which  science  may  label  as  Evolution  with  our  full  consent ;  but  we 
call  it  a  manifestation  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God.  He  is  not 
nature  or  creation  or  things  in  general,  or  definable  at  all ;  but  He 
manifests  Himself  in  things.  This  is  no  more  than  taking  the  words 
of  Ps.  cxxxix.  as  they  were  written.  There  is  an  unity  sustaining  all 
nature,  bearing  up  the  pillars  of  the  weak  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  centre  of  Wordsworth's  thought  about  the  earth.  And 
if,  according  to  Professor  TyndalFs  rather  unwilling  permission,  the 
individual  man  may  call  the  unknown  factor  of  will  his  soul,  then  any 
number  of  men  may  speak  of  their  souls,  and  may  speak  accurately  of 
life  and  consciousness  and  freewill  as  one  in  them  all,  even  though 
they  go  on  to  refer  it  all  to  a  God  and  Father  of  life.  Further,  they 
may  speak  of  a  life — an  "animal"  or  breathing  soul  in  the  brute 
creation — by  clear  analogy ;  and  they  may  go  on  to  say,  as  Words- 
worth virtually  says,  that  there  is  the  same  unity  in  that  which  made 
and  sustains  vegetable  existence  and  development,  and  matter  itself 
in  its  every  law  and  function,  down  to  atoms  or  protoplasm.  The 
words  law  of  life,  law  of  Evolution,  and  the  Kke,  mean  originating  as 
well  as  regulative  power.  It  is  much  easier  to  beUeve  in  one  God 
than  in  a  dozen  self-acting  laws.  Who  has  so  ordered  it,  how  does 
it  come  about,  that  deuteroplasm  should  succeed  to  protoplasm,  and 
Evolution  begin  to  evolve  ?  The  hypothesis  of  an  intelUgent  Origi- 
native Power,  conceivable  only  as  a  personaUty  with  a  desigfn,  is  a 
necessary  uUima  ratio. 

We  have  noticed  a  certain  tendency  in  modem  language  to  per- 
sonify theories  and  causes  in  which  it  may  be  interested.  There  is  a 
continual  appeal  to  the  people  in  speculative  matters,  which  makes 
this  necessary.  We  think  it  unfortimate  that  so  few  theories  are 
allowed  privacy,  or  can  dispense  with  popular  applause.  But  the 
necessity  for  making  disciples  involves  the  necessity  of  a  standard  to 
gather  round.  This  has  to  be  expressed  by  some  word  which  is  a  symbol 
of  its  best-regarded  associations.  Renaissance  and  Ritualism,  Altruism 
and  Evolution,  Temperance  and  No  Popery,  are  all  better  or  worse 
examples  of  symboKc  watchwords  of  this  kind.  They  have  always 
one  good  popular  result,  in  that  they  enable  the  people  honestly  to 
worship  an  idea,  better  or  worse  comprehended.    But  after  all  they 
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ftre  only  nameB  of  connecting  prineip!eB,  and  do  not  mean  any  pereoii 
or  tiling ;  and  oftentimes  their  votaries,  like  the  Samaritans,  know  not 
i^hat  they  worslnp,     Neveiiheless  it  seems  to  us  that  Evolution  m  tho 
name  of  a  hypothesis  of  all  things— that  is  to  say,  of  the  present  physical 
conetitntion  of  all  tilings — which  may  be  accepted  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  lis  who  hold,  or  are  held  by,  the  Cliristian  faitli  in  its  fnlnesB. 
J  only  speak  of  the  Christian  faith  as  that  hypothesis  of  all  tilings  which 
[is  accepted  by  persons  hke  myself;  and  I  know  that  all  hypotheses 
involve  pe/ifia  principiL     All  we  ask  for  by  that  necessity  of  argument 
ifi  tlie  credibility  of  Idstory,  and  the   existence  of  spirit.     The  other 
tfide  require  an  unknown  factor,  which  gives  them  the  advantage  of 
"nidng  positive  argument  from  a  logically  negative  premise,  and  enables 
iUdoi,  as  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  said  in  his  lectures,  to  invest  the  word 
positive  with  two  meanings,  athehtic  and  mtmd ;  and  thus  Hve  in  a 
stat^  of  continual  petiiio  prmripu,  which  must  greatly  conduce  to  their 
argnmentative   fluency  and  personal    comfoi-t.      What  is  called  the 
Pantheism  of  Wordsworth,  as  explained  by  his  last*  and  to  us  most 
satisfactory  commentator,  may  go  far  to  reconcile  us  to  a  physical 
hypothesis,  which  has  alanned  us,  it  is  tnie.     It  did  so  chiefly  because 
it  waa  advertised  like  a  new  torpedo ;    as  somethhig  to   blow  the 
Chriijtiaii  Church  or  Navis  out  of  the  water.    Selection,  and  tlie  law  of 
the  strongest,  were  eo  grandly,  absolutely,  and  uruversally  true  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  mind,  and   leave  no  room  for  religion,  which  was 
henceforth  unworthy  of  an  intellectual  man's  attention.    Consequently 
the  intellectual  world  seemed  to  assert  a  right  to  live  in  a  condition  of 
mding  grievance  until  it  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  revenues 
*the  Established  Church  of  the  rcahn. 
The  Spirit  of  God  (we  read,  and  take  it  as  a  mystic  truth)  moved 
i>ace  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — over  matter  without  life,  nebulous, 
atomic,  or  what  not,  called  into  existence  by  Him,  we  know  nut  how, 
Naur,  let  us  suppose  that  That  which  is  meant  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
then  penetrated  and  possessed  all  material  substance,  as  if  indeed  it 
had  stirred  the  waters — that  is  to  say,  circle  by  circle  and  zone  beyond 
xonc  ;  with  inner  diffusions  of  recognisable  influence,  and  more  distant 
)rkings,  Icnown  to  Itself  only.     Then  and  there  the  power  and  the 
of  Evolution  were  established  ;  through  all  matter;  by  what  form 
and  process  we  never  can  know,  and  science   and  theology  may 
perhaps  arrive  at  some  concordat  of  submission  on  the  subject.     But 
this  figure  may  express  the  idea  of  gradations  or  circles  of  a  Life 
which  is  an  unity.     Then  it  has  been  laid  down,  and  certainly  seems 
like  truth,  that  imity  involves  personality,  which  is  involved,  at  all 
events,  in  the  idea  of  a  scheme  for  good,  of  benevolence  or  the  con* 
tmiy,  of  a  will  in  favour  of  right,  of  any  reality  of  tendency  making 
for  good  and  agahist  e\Hl. 
We  ap[)rehend  that  the  following  quotation*  conveys  an  accurate 
•  Shttirp  :  Poetical  Interpretation  of  Ntitore,  p,  Z-ih 
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as  well  as  spirited  account  of  Wordsworth's  inner  cosmogony,  and 
that  Evolution,  development  by  natural  selection,  the  struggle  for  life, 
and  all  the  rest,  may  have  their  consistent  action  throughout  the  lower 
circles  of  life,  as  working  laws  and  ordained  processes.  As  Professor 
Calderwood  shows,  they  come  in  contact,  in  the  higher  circles,  with 
moraUty  and  personal  character,  which  interfere  with  and  modify 
their  action.  This  definite  line  between  men  and  brutes  must  not  be 
disputed.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  the  oddest  physical  and  outward 
resemblances  between  different  orders  of  creation,  so  that  the  higher 
animals  have  often  actual  resemblances  to  humanity,  and  vice  versa,  so 
there  are  strange  but  unquestionable  reflections  of  moral  or  spiritual 
qualities  in  the  former.  They  are  like  undevelopable  Swofici?,  as 
Aristotle  would  say :  as  it  were,  killed  seed  of  the  soul's  growth,  which 
may  never  flourish  in  the  brute  as  in  the  man.  A  dog  looks  at  you  in 
a  human  way,  as  if  he  understood  you ;  and  so  he  does  in  his  mea- 
sure. I  think  a  favourite  horse  looks  gravely  at  one,  as  if  he  tried  to 
imderstand,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  But  it  is  on  capacities  of  sym- 
pathy— acquired  by  human  teaching  as  they  may  be — that  our  feeling 
for  brutes  depends;  there  is  something  indescribably  pathetic  in  their 
attempts  and  approaches  to  the  action  of  a  soul.  I  think,  whatever 
love  is,  there  is  an  unquestionable  capacity  for  love  of  men  and  women 
in  many  creatures,  which  is  welcomed  and  reciprocated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  human  affection.  It  is  no  doubt  acquired  by  brutes  from 
men,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  such  a  lesson : — 

"  Wordsworth  felt,  and  after  reflection  made  the  feelings  a  rooted  and 
habitual  conviction,  that  the  world  without  him,  all  that  we  call  Nature,  is  not 
a  dead  machine,  but  an  unity  in  virtue  of  one  pervading  life — sometimes  he 
calls  it  a  soul ;  that  living  nature  is  thus  an  unity ;  that  there  is  that  in  it 
which  awoke  in  him  feelings  of  calnmess,  awe,  and  tenderness;  that  this 
infinite  life  in  nature  was  not  something  which  he  attnbuted  to  nature,  but  that 
it  existed  external  to  him,  independent  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  was  m 
no  way  the  creation  of  his  own  mind.  .  .  .  Those  vague  emotions  and 
visionary  gleams  which  came  to  him  in  the  happier  moments  of  boyhood, 
before  which  the  solid  earth  was  all  unsubstantialized  and  transfigured, — 
these  ho  held  to  be,  though  he  could  not  prove  it,  intimations  coming  to 
his  soul  direct  from  Grod." 

Now  there  are  various  forms  of  Pantheism,  but  to  call  this  Pan- 
theism in  any  atheistic  sense  is  obviously  absurd.  To  believe  that 
God  is  or  manifests  Himself  to  us  in  things — nay,  in  all  things — ^is 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  there  is  no  God  except  things ; 
or  talking  about  an  animus  mundi,  spirit  of  creation,  or  unknown  factor 
of  no  nature  physical  or  spiritual,  and  so  taking  refuge  in  mathematics. 
If  you  absorb  the  Infinite  Being  in  the  finite,  which  is  not  for  ever, 
that  answers  to  the  name  of  atheism.  If  you  say,  God  is  all  of  which 
I  am  conscious  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  without  reserve  of 
spiritual  phenomena,  you  resolve  the  infinite  into  the  finite.  If,  vice 
versa,  you  absorb  nature  in  God,  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  we  ahotdd 
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w  roll  confiise  spirit  with  matter  \  and  that  as  most  men  have  more 

DOlion  of  matter  than  of  Kpivit,  you  lead  them  to  think  you  are  con- 
feuodiiig  matter  \vith  God.  But  there  seems  no  reason  why  Ho 
shotilfl  h^  all  that  He  creates,  or  all  that^He  rules,  or  all  whereby  He 
iTi '  '■  'i*  ^clf  to  u*s  unless  to  he  means  only  to  come  within  our 
coii  .  ,     If  man  is  the  measure  of  all  tkiri;f^'K.  ho  vnn  only  think 

I  of  God  aa  eomething  he  can  measure. 

Bat  all  \VordftwoHh  Raid  or  thought  was  that  God  did  manifest 
jHimBelf  to  him  personally  as  a  Divine  Power  in  Nature,  in  all  things 
their  own  order.    ''  Two  voices  are  there,  one  is  of  the  sea,  the 
f  the  monntninw/^     He  makes  the  mountainB  speak  to  him,  that 
Li  .y»  he  tliinks  tliat  for  him  God  has  put  a  word  in  them.     So  Micah 

Millie  on  them :  he  says,  "Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy, 
fnundaHons  of  the  earth/'    And  Isaiah,  again  :  '* Break 

o-^^to*  y*^  mountains,  0  forest,  and  eveiy  tree  therein  ;  for 

the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob.'^  And  David :  *'Let  the  floods  clap  their 
:  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together  before  the  Lord  ;  for  He  cometh 
j^e  tlie  eartli;'    This  is  Hebrew  Pantheism,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so. 
*erhap»  Wordsworth  would  not  have  made  his  cataracts  blow  their 
te  from  the  steep,  but  for  the  passage  jn«t  quoted.     He  seems, 
^  s  from  the  strong  republican  feelings  of  his  youth,  to   have 
received  little  enough  of  the  feelhig,   diction,   or  force  of  the  Old 
i'>nt  into  his  mij\d.     He  has  nothing  of  the  Puritan  about  him; 
1   irrefragable  doctrine,  nor  fierceness  in  contest,  nor  practical 
ituiiung.     It  is  true  that  those  who  think  deeply  and  express  them- 
lly  are  very  generally  driven  to  the  words  and  forms  of 

:.^ ^ible;  whether  they  use  them  in  good  faith,  in  mockeiy, 

>?  artisticaUy ;  as  Byron  in  the  '*  Giaour,**  and  Mr»  Swinbm-ne  very 
Mreqnently. 
_Wo  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wordsworth  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ut  and  not  only  the  imagery  of  prophecy,  but  the  everj^-day  syste- 
wnn^  n  of  God's  presence  to  bless  the  land  or  cnrse  it,  to  give 

.or  V  „..  ..d  plenty,  must  have  fdlen  in  with  and,  in  fact.,  contributed 
hiB  habit  of  looking  for  tokens  to  quicken  his  own  spirit  on  the  face 
English  earth  anrl  heaven. 

Perhapft  the  beet,  or  briefcHt  and  most  vivid  acconnt  we  have  of 

<jn^k  Pantheism  aa  a  popular  faith  or  fancy,  is  in  the  third  volume  ot 

•* Modern  Painters/*  p.  175.     It  seems  to  have  been  far  less  vigorous  or 

•eoincentrated  than  that  of  the  Hebrew.     He  thought  the  God  of  his 

fkikfrm  wan  present  in  the  land  by  manifestation  of  blesRing,  when  he 

Imiii  good  harvest^  bnt  that  the  Lord  his  God  was  one  God.  dwelling 

in  ZioD.     The  Greek's  fancy  played  and  wavered  like  u  many-coloured 

WO?«r  hiw  streams  and  hills,  ant!  he  thought  a  whole  mythology  of 

<lmmtif28,    heroes,  or  good  pi(»ple   lived  in   them,  and   \^^th   them, 

Thimgh  he  conld  dry  up  a  stream  and  c^\t  down  an  oak,  he  thought 

*k«r^  was  a  UTtmiph  in  each  till  it  came  to  an  end.     His  Pantheism 
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consisted  in  a  number  of  half-human  personalities.  Still  in  solemn 
moments  he  called  on  the  elements  as  if  he  expected  to  be  heard ; 
and  when  Prometheus  calls  out  a»  Stos  at^p,  koI  rayyirrtpoL  irvocu,  or 
Demosthenes  utters  his  deep  o»  yJJ  koX  OioL,  they  do  symbolize  and 
express  an  idea  of  their  own  that  there  is  something  in  the  things 
answering  to  those  names  which  is  fit  for  a  man  to  invoke  in  his  need; 
and  enough  to  swear  by  in  good  earnest, 

I  hope  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  popular  or  personal 
faith  and  hopes  of  the  Greek  citizen,  as  to  a  spiritual  life,  in  another 
essay ;  and  to  attempt  some  kind  of  comparison  between  his  thoughts 
and  ours  as  to  the  world  to  come.  The  subject  of  Greek  sculpture  of 
the  Periclean  age,  especially  of  the  central  examples  in  the  Parthenon, 
leads  necessarily  to  the  question  how  far  it  was  all  done  religiously  by 
way  of  worship,  and  how  far  artistically,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  fine 
building  well  decorated.  It  may  be  time  to  collect  what  has  been 
said  on  this  matter,  and  a  very  eminent  scholar  and  divine  has 
advised  me  to  do  so ;  but  the  subject  seems  to  involve  great  diffi- 
culties of  exposition.  A  few  scholai-s  and  artists  will  be  contented 
with  the  views  of  Count  Kio,  which  are  not  contradictory  to  those  of 
Winckelman,  and  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  Greek 
Monotheism  prepared  by  Professor  Z§ller,and  virtually  supported  from 
his  own  side  by  Professor  Ruskin.  But  spirituality,  like  beauty,  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  gazer ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  much  use  to  ask  an 
Englishman  who  does  not  believe  in  God  in  1878  to  suppose  that  an 
Athenian  did  so  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  I  would  only  call  attention 
to  the  enormous  difficulties  of  history  to  the  modem  atheist,  and  to  his 
necessary  breach,  in  his  rejection  of  reUgious  imposture,  with  all  the 
best  visible  and  monumental  reUcs  of  the  past.* 

Now  we  say,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth/'  not  caring  to  explain  the  word  created.  We  mean  by  this  that 
He  set  the  then  world  in  action  according  to  His  or  its  laws,  and  so* 
brought  into  existence  the  present  world  and  all  intervening.  That 
He  created,  or  caused  to  be  evolved,  Pentelicus  and  also  Pheidias ; 
and  Tintoret  as  well  as  the  Tyi'olese  Alps.  All  in  their  degrees  are 
symbols  manifesting  His  presence.    This  is  Wordsworthian  Pantheism* 

Professor  Ruskin  has  saidf  that  in  looking  from  the  Campanile  at 
Venice  to  the  circle  of  snow  which  crowns  the  Adriatic,  and  then  ta 
the  buildings  which  contain  the  works  of  Titian  and  Tintoret,  he  has 
felt  unable  to  answer  the  question  of  his  own  heart,  by  which  of 
these,  the  nature  or  the  manhood,  has  God  given  mightier  evidence  of 
Himself 'I  Wordsworth  might  perhaps  have  looked  chiefly  at  the 
mountain R.  He  took  them  for  his  text,  and  from  them  asserted 
the   Unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  appealing  to  man   through  natumi 

*  Mr.  A.  Watkiss  Lloyd's  chapters  on  Greek  Bellgion  give  a  learned*  fair,  and  judidoos 
view  of  the  whole,  which  I  hope  to  consider  in  due  time  :  Age  of  Pericles,  vol.  ii. 
t  Stones  of  Venice,  ii. 
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beauty,  and  tlirough  irian  8  peculiar  and  indefeasiblt^  senBe  of  it,  Tlie 
proacnce*'^'  \  tand  eublimity  in  nature  man  can  eec,  and  he  can 

re]>rei»eui  r  ^  oi  it  from  his  own  bouI.  Man  m  the  iiame  of  a 
great  circle  of  creation  ;  and  within  that  cu-cle  this  work  of  the  inven- 
tive imnginHtiori  is  pOB^ible,  Whatever  natural  reference  this  faculty 
has  or  has  not  to  a  fiuurce  above  man,  it  does  not  exist  below  man, 
liud  difitiuguishee  him  from  all  other  creatureB,  He  is  8o  made  as  to 
make  for  himself  eweet  articulate  words,  and  write  communicable 
thouglita  in  form  and  colour.  Now  within  tbiB  human  or  imaginative 
circle  of  creation  another  thing  has  been  evolved,  and  practically 
({peaking,  within  it  excIuBively  of  all  inferior  circleR.  The  moral  life, 
including  reflection,  the  Bense  of  reeponsibility,  and  repentance,  ia 
evolved  in  this  inner  circle  along  ^nth  tone  and  colour,  and  idea, 
therein  bo  strangel  v  woven.  Belo%v  it  we  do  now  and  then  observe, 
not  what  we  can  call  moral  life  or  its  instincts,  but  occasional  shadows 
of  capacity  for  them,  and  sporadic  impulses  which  faintly  resemble 
thiim.  But  tliese  certainly  amount  to  no  intrnsion  of  one  circle  on 
another,  and  for  aught  we  see  as  to  the  lower  circles  the  great  Lin- 
neau  diBtinction  is  validy  as  to  created  capacitieB,  and  as  far  as  it  goes. 
"AuimaliaBentiunt,  vivunt.  et  crescimt;  vegetabilia  creecuntet  \nvunt; 
lapideB  crescmit.  (If  we  were  asked,  in  our  ignorance  of  natural 
science,  what  gases  do,  we  should  say,  "  olont  et  incenduntur/')  But  the 
P;i  '  '  )  which  holdfi  that  God  manifests  His  presence  by  force  in 
all  :  kings,  or  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  His  force,  or  that  the 

winds  are  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  is  very  harmless  at  the  least. 
And  when  a  competent  man  asserts,  as  Wordsworth  plainly  did,  that 
to  him  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature  bear  a  witness,  that 
he  10  bound  to  record  and  open  a  \nBion,  and  hastens  to  write  in  a 
book,  why,  we  are  bound  to  read  the  book,  and  are  not  likely  to  find  it 
conti-avene  any  ff>rm  of  Christianity. 

Now  this  self-acting  design  and  efficient  law  of  Evolution  may  be 

maintained  to  have  brought  to  pass,  or  elaborated  from  the  primal 

elements,  the  physical  frame  and  environment  of   the  human   race- 

The  Christian  faith  has  no  objection  to  it  or  collision  with  it,  and 

Evolution  cannot  be  personified  and  made  into  a  great  first  Cause 

fet  understood.     True,  it  does  not  show  us  the  way  from  one  of  the 

iter  cycles  of  creation  into  the  other.     It  fails  in  many  cases  to 

^nnect  the  nearer  circles  of  species.     If  mules  w^ill  not  continue  a 

hybrid  race  now%  we  do  not  see,  and  are  not  told  %vhen  they  could  do 

no;  if  a  cross  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat  cannot  be  had  now.  then 

we  may  quote  Horace  to  the  effect  that  it  w\i8  more  difficult  still, 

his  day*  to   get  one  with  a  -wolf:    *' et  prius  Appulis  jungentor 

jireaj  lupifl.**     Evolution  gives  no  origin  for  the  moral  feelings,  for 

"nataral  selection  destroys  the  weak,  and  morality  keeps  the  weak 

in  life;  the  strong  give  them  their  rights  even  to  their  own  hind- 

taucep      Evolution   may  account   for  animal   feelings  of  maternity. 
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as  for  an  ewe's  affection  for  her  own  lamb  ;  but  that  is  very  different 
from  a  girl's  love  of  children,  or  a  woman's  tenderness  for  a  casual 
baby  not  her  own.  Evolution  will  account  for  emotion  and  action 
as  muscular  force,  but  not  for  self-denial.*  In  short  it  has  its  weak 
points,  but  if  our  learned  friends  are  determined  to  have  it,  there 
seems  no  theological  objection.  But  we  think  the  poet's  quasi- 
theological  conception  of  an  unity  in  Nature,  which  permitted  him 
some  knowledge  of  it,  a  more  logical  and  not  inconsistent  form  of 
consciousness.  And  it  seems  at  least  conceivable  that  this  unity 
leavening  the  whole  lump  of  matter,  may  have  insensed  in  different 
degrees  (using  all  these  expressions  as  towards  opponents  tentatively, 
as  for  ourselves  reverently) ;  so  that,  thus  speaking,  we  have  the 
zone  of  the  Image  and  the  fear  of  God,  imagination,  and  morality, 
which  is  the  human  ;  and  next,  that  of  growth,  life,  and  feeling, 
which  is  animal.  We  may  suppose  thatthe  sense  of  love  and  honour 
which  we  find  in  the  lower  circle,  though  quite  sporadic,  though  often 
expUcable  by  human  teaching,  though  unregulated  by  self-denial,  still 
may  be  rudimentary  love  and  honour.  So,  as  to  rudimentary  life,  pain 
passes  into  the  zone  of  sensation,  not  without  gradation  and  inter- 
change of  features.  Our  circles  are  not  abrupt  divisions ;  though  human  . 
classification  always  wants  to  enclose  everything  in  ring  fences.  There 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  everywhere  the  same  Spirit,  by  what 
scale  of  manifestation  is  known  to  Him  only ; — but  His  working  in  and 
evolution  of  all  things  was  the  key-note  of  Wordsworth's  "  Pantheism," 
or  acknowledgment  of  His  universal  Presence. 

Now  the  distinctions  we  seem  to  have  obseived  between  the  moral 
life  of  brutes  and  the  ethical  development  of  such  men  as  are 
influenced  by  ethics,  are  mingled  with  strange  resemblance ;  and  are 
like  the  effect  of  a  fixed  and  insuperable  barrier,  between  things  of 
the  same  nature,  alterable  by  no  cause  or  duration  we  can  think  of. 
In  the  first  place,  creatures  have  affection  without  self-restraint,t 
In  the  next  place,  they  are  capable  of  remorse  without  repentance : 
then  of  a  noble  rage  which  is  not  courage.  In  short,  as  memory  and 
reflection  are  denied  them,  spiritual  development  is  denied  them. 
Nevertheless,  to  stand  mentally  on  the  boundary-Knes  between  our 
own  moral  life  and  theirs  is  a  grave  matter,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  expected  to  know  more  about  it 
than  non-Christians.     We  certainly  knoAv  as  much. 

•  The  sentences  which  follow,  as  to  abstinence  from  action  by  brute  animalBy  were 
written  before  I  had  seen  Professor  Calderwood's  excellent  essay  in  the  CoNTiirpoRART 
BxYixw  for  December,  1877.  For  the  figure  of  minor  circles  of  distinction  within  the 
zone  of  humanity.  Principal  Shairp's  account  of  the  "  Evolution"  of  the  Emotional,.  Pru- 
dential,  and  Moral  Principles  of  action  seems  of  the  greatest  value.  "  The  beg^n-  . 
ning  of  morality  is  in  the  idea  of  a  transcendent  law  above  us,  independent  of  us, 
universal,  and  of  a  will  determined  by  it."  The  language  is  scientific ;  but  the  law 
implies  the  lawgiver,  and  the  will  detei-mined  a  will  determining.  (Studies  in  Poetiy 
and  Philosophy,  p.  866  seq.     Edmonston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh.) 

t  Tet  not  without  caution,  for  I  have  seen  a  favourite  dog,  accustomed  to  the  hoaae« 
refuse  to  jump  against  a  little  boy  for  fear  of  knocking  hiTw  down. 
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^I0W,  for  self-denial :  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  beginning  of  action 

til'     ^       nd  c»f  it.    After  reading  the  Birmingham  lecture  we  all  know 

i\\j_  I  iar  epringB  by  which  any  person  doef«  any  given  thing.   There 

m  a  void  as  to  how  they  are  set  going.     Dr.  Tyndall  told  ns  all  he  or 

iwiv  nuld.    What  he  8aid  did  not  quite  explam  (for  example)  how 

on  ^'b  clock,  called  HerminiuB,  epnmg  on  another  called  Black 

I  Auster  (»  bigger  clock  and  not  so  artfidly  made),  and  gave  the  reins 

-  flhake,  and  Ret  Augter  going.     But  even  if  the  words  cerebrations  and 

irges  of  muscle  had  any  e.iylanatorif  meaning  (for  their  meaning  ig 

►Tily  descriptim)^  they  wonld  not  suffice  to  explain  why  Anster  stopped 

r»T**r  his  dead  irmeter.     All  at  once  the  maoliinery  of  one  clock,  on  top 

»f  another,   ifl  deranged   by  colKsion,  and  he  comes  off  and  stops, 

in^ter  8  action  waa  not  interfered  with  ;  much  less  so  than  before,  for 

dead  hand  had  dropped  the  rein ;  he  might  have  gone  on  cere- 

Iting  and  discharging  at  thirty  miles  an  hour.     Herminius  is  down, 

^but  like  a  graven  image  Black  Auster  keeps  his  place  ** — in  the  press 

^     Hie  and  crash  of  breaking  speai-s.     Argus  is  just  i-unning  down, 

trig,  when  he  sees  Ulysses.     Why  and  how  did  he  wag  his  tail! 

>n  the  scientific  side,  because  he  cerebrated  all  down  his  vertebras, 

^od  the  last  seven  or  eight*     On  the  spiritual  side,  because  he, 

liLitever  he  was,  loved  UlyaseR,  far  away  above  hun  and  out 

af  reach,  aa  Ulysses  may  have  loved  Athene.    There  is  no  contradic- 

here — ^all  these  things,  or  quite  similar  things,  were,  and  it  was  so, 

There  is  in  fact,  in  these  and  conntlesR  actual  examples,  evidence  of 

•omcthing  which  makes  ns  avail  ourselves  of  the  contemptuous  per- 

3ion  of  the  Bii-mingham  lecture.     Wo  certainly  do  mean  to  call 

I  a  Bouh     In  fact  the  use  of  a  straightforward  monosyllable,  which 

acknowledges  a  reality  whose  analysis  is  impossible,  is  much  better 

lan   that  continued  jugnlation   of   the  EngHsh   language   which  is 

involved    in   talking  or  writing   about   evolution,   cerebration,   and 

^^ischarge  of  muscle.     These  words  imply  that  you  speak  of  a  process 

nth  full  miderstanding,  when  in  fact  you  do  not.     They  are  conscious 

€titioneJ9  priucipii,  and  masterful  assertions  of  what  is  in  fact  unproved, 

iat  an  to  soul,  if,  as  is  really  the  case,  the  brutalities  of  our  fellow- 

Bfcatures  within  the  last  few    months  give  us   cause  for   distressful 

romler  as  to  whether  they  have  or  have  not  any  souls  at  all,  and  how 

Xhey  have  so  lost  the  image  of  God ;  so  the  unmistakable  tmces  of 

otions  in  lower  ardmals  may  be  also  e^Hdences  of  His  hand  ; 

bf ___!  uf  love  on  the  poor  sloping  brain  of  horse  or  hound.     K  this 

!  "•mity  of  moraUty  be  real  in  men  and  animals,  who  put  it  in  them  all 
^nd  how  did  it  get  there  (  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  evolved,  but  why 
^^  it  evolved  ? 

Then,  before  we  leave  this,  let  us  consider  how  the  moral  element 
iDMiy  be  sirengthened  in  the  bnite  by  the  man,  or  imparted  by  teaching. 
A  pack  of  foxhounds  will  not  look  at  sheep  or  deer  close  to  them  ;  and 
^11  often  show  manful  disregard  for  hares  and  rabbits  (excepting 
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under  special  temptation,  when  they  show  special  waverings  of  con- 
science and  human  oscillations  of  frailty).  That  is  all  taught  under  a 
certain  amount  of  terror,  like  much  human  obedience  and  abstinence. 
Nevertheless  the  lessons  of  self-restiuint  and  forbearance  are  even 
more  hopelessly  unaccountable  than  those  of  eflFort.  If  the  horse  or 
dog  can  understand  his  master,  there  is  a  unity  between  them.  The 
relations  of  the  equine  character  are  very  dim  and  subtle ;  but  the 
horse  learns,  Uke  the  dog.  Litellectually  he  gets  to  know  what  is 
expected  of  him,  and  morally  he  gathers  courage  from  a  determined 
master :  he  may  want  coaxing  or  driving  at  his  first  fence,  but  enjoys 
his  fourth  or  fifth,  and  so  on  till  he  is  blown;  and  then  he  will 
bimider  into  the  last  for  honour's  sake.  That  may  be  excitement ; 
but  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  obstacle.  This  is  what  I  have  seen.  A 
less  powerful  horseman  asks  a  stronger  one  to  ride  a  young  horse  over 
a  fence  for  him.  The  other  lounges  up  to  the  colt,  pats  him  and  says 
a  word,  and  swings  into  the  saddle  without  whip  or  spur.  He  sets 
his  head  straight  at  the  obstacle  and  presses  him  gently  with  his 
knees  and  heels.  His  hands  are  kept  down,  and  are  as  light  as  a  lady's : 
the  bit,  a  plain  snaffle,  is  just  easy  in  the  horse's  mouth.  Yet  he  feels 
it ;  so  that,  when  he  turns  his  head  to  the  left  at  first  sight  of  the 
place,  the  smooth  steel  meets  him  with  a  gentle  restraining  pull  the 
other  way.  Then  he  turns  his  head  the  other  way,  with  a  similar 
result ;  he  is  kept  straight  and  pressed  forward.  He  is  a  good  one  at 
heart,  he  hears  a  word  of  encouragement  and  feels  the  embrace  of  the 
strong  knees,  and  with  another  sUght  kick  of  the  unarmed  heel  he 
cocks  his  ears ;  observes  in  one  intelligible  snort,  "  Well,  if  you're  not 
afraid,  I'm  not ;  and  here  goes."  And  over  he  does  go.  But  a  person  at 
all  afraid  of  the  fence  or  of  him  could  not  have  got  him  over.  And 
one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  Oxford  told  us  long  ago  of  "  the  signal 
that  went  from  his  heart  to  his  knee,  and  always  told  his  horse  when 
he  was  afraid  of  a  place." 

AVhat  is  there,  after  all,  which  is  contrary  to  any  form  of  the 
Christian  Faith  in  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  itself?  or  yet  in  that 
which  asserts  that  certain  lower  animals  possess,  nay,  have  communion 
with  us  in  certain  moral  capacities  ?  In  us  these  are  raised  to  a 
higher  power  by  the  gifts  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  in  them  they 
remain  unimprovable  Sw/a/xcis,  save,  in  some  small  degree,  by  the 
connection  they  have  with  us.  Why  ?  The  seal  and  the  deer  have  the 
gift  of  weeping :  I  knew  a  high-bred  cow  who  shed  tears  under  rough 
handUng;  and  I  neij^can  forget  in  life  the  streaming  eyes  of  a 
favourite  old  mare,  under  the  influence  of  a  propitiatory  offering  of 
sliced  carrots  in  the  stable,  after  a  quaiTcl  about  her  conduct  in  the 
field,  and  the  argumentum  baculinum  et  calcarium  on  my  part.  And  the 
strange  thing  was  that  she  wept,  or  seemed  to  weep,  not  for  pain,  but 
because  of  reconciliation ;  with  love  as  of  women.  Laughter  and 
tears  are  often  trivial  and  silly,  or  only  sought  for  in  the  attempt  to 
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g»lra&ize  emotions  which  spite,  diihiess,  or  vanity  have  destroyed. 
Nevertheless  in  their  natural  waj%  and  with  all  allowance  for  footage, 
rii^'jare  important  human  symptoms — since  both  represent  a  tempo- 
rary alleluia tion  of  the  burden  of  Hfe.     The  cup  is  full  andninB  over — 
and  thei'e  is  relief;  whether  from  the  stimulus  of  incongruity,  the 
rnrsterious  tumults  of  joy*  or  the  more  intelligible  burdens  of  euffeiing ; 
I  ueed  not  go  on  about  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  that  faith  in  man 
which  well-treated  animals  learn — the  dreadful  mute  appeal  of  their 
hu\c&  in  pain :  but  after  seeing  a  certain  amount  of  distress,  I  can  only 
I)«.*ar  witness  to  the  exquisite  truth  of  the  overpowered  Jock  Jabos' 
Can)|»ariBon,  in  '*  Guy  Mannering:''  **  The  death  o'  the  grey  mare,  puir 
hvm^,  was  jiaething  till  *t.** 

There  is  an  immeasurably  provoking  simplicity  in  the  now  popular 
I  Atheistic   endeavour  to  assert  Evolutionism  as  a  creed.     It  is  like 
ing  in  an  unknowTi  Creator  into  an  Atheistic  system,  as  if  he  were 
irreptitious  king  at  Ecart<*.     The  hand  is  worth  nothing  without 
1,  for  evolution  is  only  a  name  for  a  partially-observed  process,  and 
leaves  open  the  question  of  who  set  it  in  action.     It  impUes  progress, 
Liid  progress  design,  calculated  step  by  step  from  muUnsk  to  man, 
Lud  from  the  Aacidian  to  the  Utilitarian.     Then,  who,  or  what  is  the 
-it*r  ?     We  say  that  His  continued  presence  in  earthly  things  is 
t  y  in  all  tilings ;  while  to  mankind  He  has  made  Himself  known 
.  the  mystery  of  Trinity,    The  acknowledgment  of  this  mystery  is 
difficult  to  us  than  the  modern  dogma  of  an  impersonal  Creator 
►  T  a  mathematical  sanction  of  morality.      "  That  which  makes  for 
MighteouHnefis **  is,  in  fact,  unmeaning.     **The  Lord  om*  Righteous- 
eis*^  is  at  least  intelligible, 

Wordsworth^s    confession  of  a  pei*&onal  God  of  all  the  earth  «jf 

ronrse  limits  his  Pantheism  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  earth 

"^saUy  is  the  Lord*8,  and  the  fulness  thereof.    He  might  have  welcomed 

:\xt  doctrines  of  evolution  and  struggle  for  Hfe,  as  illustrations  of 

^vine  method,  not  more  sad  or  strange  than  the  individual  sufferings 

^\i€saw  roimd  him;  and  as  such  we  cannot  object  to  them.     Further, 

xvtf  feel  ourselves  "good  Evolutionists"  in  asserting  zones  beyond 

^onea,  and  circles  within  circles,  according  to  the  degree  of  manifesta- 

tiQu  of  Di%'ine  Presence ;  from  the  gases  or  the  rocks  up  to  the  Image 

^f  God.     He  has  made  evolution  to  work  well ;  it  has  evolved  the 

Ego,  it  has  forth-formed  right  and  wrong,  it  has  burst  into  invention 

i,t,l  • '1 H nation,  and  by  their  means  it  has  elaborated  the  scientific 

'  y  which  it  is  to  be  understood.    But  the  greatest  and  most 

i»J}'8teriou8  of  all  these  things  is  the  Ego,  or  sold,  or  personaUty ;  more 

♦..iu,..',ji..  fJjQg^  Yiixe  examples  of  it,  who  are  from  time  to  time  thrown 

'  l's  to  teach  us  new  invention  and  analysis,  perhaps  to  bring 

lift  uuw  strength  to  do  right, 

I  diall  have  something  to  say  hereafter,  I  trust,  on  the  Greek,  or 
iiid^std  Aryan,  habit  of  personifying  natuial  forces  as  well  as  moral 
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attributes.  It  seems  to  have  been  plain  theism  with  just  and  wise  men, 
who  referred  all  things  to  the  greater^eus,  or  just  powers  above  Zeus; 
and  perhaps,  at  great  moments  of  their  Kves,  the  One  Source  of  right 
was  visible  to  all  who  believed  in  right.  There  is  a  highly  important 
remark  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd's  (Age  of  Pericles  II.,  p.  202)  that  highly 
personified  as  are  the  deities  of  Homeric  mythology — 

"  When  these  divinities  are  in  any  case  appealed  to  with  unusual  seriousness, 
their  nature-character  reappears.  Zeus  is  the  greatest,  most  rforious,  the 
habitant  of  eether :  the  all-seeing  Sun  is  not  the  smiter  of  overdone  ratroclus  on 
the  back,  but  is  attested  by  name,  with  the  Rivers  of  the  Earth,  along  with  the 
powers  which  judge  the  perjured  in  another  state  (Horn.  II.  iii.  276) ;  and  so 
again  elsewhere  associated  with  Jove  are  Earth,  Sun,  and  the  Erinnyes.  When 
Poseidon  hesitates  to  defer  to  the  positive  commands  of  Zeus  (II.  xix.  259),  Iris 
reminds  him  that  there  are  the  Erinnyes  to  be  reckoned  with  (II.  xv.  204),  and 
he  gives  in  at  once." 

This  was  Greek  Pantheism,  happily  unconscious  of  the  name  :  a  con- 
dition of  mind  in  which  prayer  and  hope,  for  present  and  future,  were 
reasonable  and  real,  if  not  logical :  for  logic,  happily,  was  not  as  yet. 
It  was  a  reUgion  under  which,  if  you  were  particular  about  right,  you 
could  always  ask  Somebody  to  help  you  to  do  it  in  a  thorough  and 
searching  manner ;  and  to  reward  you  for  it.  He  best  knew  how  or 
when.  Nothing  can  be  more  diflFerent  from  this  than  that  autolatry  of 
our  own  time,  which  makes  every  man  for  himself  the  measure  of  all 
things.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  is,  how  easily  the  Greek  acknow- 
ledged a  separate  personaUty  at  every  turn,  in  tie  Dryad  sotd  of  the 
oak,  and  the  Naiad  spirit  of  the  waters,  &c.,  and  then  could  collect 
them  all,  for  his  own  greater  needs,  in  the  greater  Zeus  and  awful 
deities  who  would  do  and  have  right,  who  were  one  with  the  powers 
of  nature.  Anything  further  from  atheistic  or  impersonal  Pantheism 
can  hardly  be  conceived. 

I  could  have  wished  to  say  something,  as  a  person  who  has  lived 
fifty  years  not  inobservantly,  of  the  immense  importance  of  strongly- 
impressed  personaUty  on  moral  and  intellectual  works,  and  to  have 
illustrated  it  from  long  experience  of  peraonal  ministry  to  the  poor  on 
the  moral  side,  and  of  artistic  criticism  and  production  on  the  other. 
It  has  been  maintained  in  this  Review  that  the  word  mechanical,  when 
used  in  its  bad  sense,  means  absence  of  soul,  of  heart,  or  of  evinced 
personality.  The  absence  of  soul  in  art  or  craft  is  held  to  diminish  or 
destroy  the  value  of  results  by  making  them  what  is  called  mechanical, 
and  its  absence  from  moral  action  receives  the  same  name.  A  value 
attaches — in  the  intellectual  and  moral  product  alike,  in  the  good  work 
and  in  the  picture — to  a  certain  subjective  or  spiritual  condition  in 
the  doer :  which  establishes  a  plan  of  spiritual  relation  between  him 
and  the  person  afifeoted  by  his  deed — call  it  love,  tenderness,  sympathy, 
or  what  you  will.  No  wonder  atheists  are  shy  of  the  personality  of  a 
Creator;  but  what  are  they  to  say  to  the  personaJiiyof  the  created  being  T 
It  IB  spirit ;  a  irifted  or  admiring>  delighted 'ipMt  baa  left  itn  mark  ob 
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[the  picture ;  an  honest  spirit  on  a  weU-raade  box,  a  wellnaewn  seam  ;  a 
iriiitiaii  spirit  on  a  hundred  of  coals  given  in  Chiist's  name.     I  should 
1  to  point  out  how  mecbatiical  chant j,   by  board  and  committee, 
Qa  to  lose  the  moral  eflect  it  often    deserves ;    thoiigli   it»  like 
aecbauical  production^  is  a  necessity  of  vast  population  and  wide- 
ning need.     And  I  cannot  resist  quoting  Mr.  Hamerton's  parallel 
ie  of  the  way  in  "vvhicli  worthless  pictures  used  to  be  got  up  for 
khe  market  impereonally,  and  by  no  end  of  diflerent  hands,  like  pins; 
\>y  a  subject  or  composirion-man^  a  draughtsman,  a  scumbler  and  glazer, 
miiu  fur  details,  and  many  more.    All  this  ma  matter  of  experience,  and 
Et  certainly  seems  to  find  foundation  for  an  argmncnt  on  the  presence 
ji  Bpirit — the  spirit  which  has  made  man  and  all  his  working,  at  pre- 
sent in  the  world  and  in  the  ways  of  man.    The  w^orking  of  the  human 
Roiil  U  a  symboUc  testimony  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
Principal  Shairp's  account  of  Wordsworth  is  doubly  valuable,  as  it 
ive«  the  double  ^new  of  his  mind,  as  trained  on   Christian  sympathy 
itli  those  he  knew,  constantly  practised  as  a  study ;  and  on  the  Pan- 
^lemm  which  sees  God  in  all  things.     How  can  the  latter  offend  any- 
body ft  faith  ,'     How  can  it  go  against  the  Niceno  Creeds  or  the  belief 
Holy  Scripture  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  to 
^  *    ^Uat  the  power  and  providence  of  God  penetmte  all  tilings 
.  er,  with  more  or  less  complete  manifestation,  in  gradated  order, 
iccordiug  to  His  will  J     About  as  much  as  it  controverts  Bacons 
iJKuvnm    Oi^ganon,   or   Newton's   Principia^  or  the   Univei-sit^'  Calen- 
dar.    How  far  did  Wordsworth  lose  sight  of  the  Personal  Father  of 
1  Spirits,  in  believing  that  He  was  before  him,  and  behind  him,  and 
with  his  soul  when  it  took  the  wings  of  the  evening  and  tlie  morning, 
Nuid  fled  over  the  utmost  parts  of  the  sea  \     Professor  Tyndall  shows 
[the  way  from  analytic  physics  into  metaphysicj  and  therefore  into 
theology  ;  Wordsworth  shows  it  from  surface  physics,   or  the  aspects 
of  Nature,  into  psychology,  and  therefore  into  theology*     She  is  like 
j  heat  or  pressure :  at  a  certain  depths  anywhere,  you  cannot  escape 
[her;  for,  wherever  you  go,  you  ask  yourself  who  you  are,  and  how 
TjAi  got  there  i  and  the  ultimate  answers  to  these  questions  she  claims 
\m  own. 

)n  our  own  side,  we  have  a  right  to  call  attention  to  the  evolution 
1  of  definite  and  orthodox  Christianity  ui  Wordsworth,  as  described  with 
faithful  accuracy  in  **  Poetic  Interpretation,"  «S:c„  pp.  259,  397,  The 
I  analysis  there  given  is  like  that  of  an  expanding  germ  or  a  ripening 
fniit,  and  the  tenn  evolution  may  fairly  be  applied  to  it.  But  to  plahi 
pecfple  it  is  a  great  deal  more  hke  the  gradual  entering  in  and  posses- 
ftion  of  this  man's  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  Ilim  whom  he  had  always 
lought  accoriling  to  his  lights*  It  has  exposed  him  to  the  animadver- 
Wwu  of  his  brother  bards  "  and  of  all  the  small  fry  of  Liberalism,"  as 
Principal  Shairp  somewhat  pithily  observes*  This  is  greatly  to  be 
T^Krettcd,  but  not  on  W^ords worth's  account.      The  party  spirit  of 
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Shelley  and  of  Byron,  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  Devil 
in  conjunction,  is  alike  natural  and  subtematural.  That  of  Macatday, 
as  a  friend  of  the  fonner  Opposition  only,  is  straightforward  and 
excusable.  Mr.  Browning  may  write,  in  his  chamcter  of  a  Cosmopo- 
lite in  Hood's  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  who  is  polite  to  all  the 
world  except  his  own  country.  If  the  lines  entitled  "A  Lost  Leader" 
are  not  directed  at  Wordsworth,  it  would  give  great  satisfaction  to 
some  of  us,  who  place  Mr.  Browning  only  second  to  the  old  North- 
man as  a  poet-philosopher,  to  be  made  sure  of  it.  Mr.  Browning  may 
mean  Lindley  Murray,  who  has  failed  to  conduct  him  into  perfectly 
harmonious  mastery  of  the  English  language.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  or  acknowledge  the  conventional  claim  of  Revolution  on 
the  poets  of  the  last  and  present  generation.  Aristocrats  as  insolent  as 
Byron,  and  thinkers  as  refined  as  Mr.  Browning,  are  all  with  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  anticipate  the  glories  of  red  ruin  and  the  breaking 
up  of  laws.  Satanic,  Hellenic,  Renaissance,  Bohemian — ^from  Byron  to 
Biranger — ^they  are  all  the  same ;  there  is  always  the  same  Nature 
worship,  with  the  same  equivocal  meanings  and  unequivocal  corol- 
laiies ;  there  are  always  the  same  nobly-asserted  heterodoxies  about 
marriage  and  its  restraints ;  there  is  always  the  same  hissing  aspiration 
after  the  throats  of  all  the  priests,  who  talk  of  God,  and  righteousness, 
and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  Wordsworth  certainly  declined 
to  lead  or  follow  in  the  Red  Republic ;  he  was  as  independent  of  mobs 
as  of  peers ;  and  neither  liked  him  for  it.  Was  he  to  be  an  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine  ?  It  was  a  reality  in  his  day,  and  he  had  seen  it.  For 
love  of  the  people  and  of  all  humanity,  he  did  entirely  possess  that,  or 
it  possessed  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  it.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  love  of  the  people  and  hatred  of  an  aristocracy — a 
desire  to  betray  and  desti'oy  the  aristocracy  to  which  you  belong. 
Byi-on  may  have  loved  the  people,  as  he  said,  because  he  hoped  to  see 
them  carry  Castlereagh's  head  on  a  pole.  Wordsworth's  tenderness 
for  poor  leech-gatherers,  outworn  huntsmen,  and  mothers  who  lacked 
sons,  was  qtdte  another  feeling,  acquired  in  quite  another  school,  and 
perfected  in  another  and  incompatible  service. 

R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt. 


THE  SCOT. 


OF  all  tlio  wonderful  things  in  this  world — a  world  which  to  the 
thoiigbtfnl  eye  is  everywhere  full  of  wonder  and  of  beauty — the 
mo»t  wonderful,  perhaps,  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  its  constniction,  the 
principle  of  variety  and  contrast  has  been  appHed.  It  seems,  to  speak 
with  reverence,  as  if  tliis  principle  resided  so  inherently  in  the  Supreme 
Intellect  that  it  was  piu^posely  allowed  a  wider  range  than  some  other 
principle*^  wdiich  to  our  limited  understandings  might  appear  more 
I  important. 

It  is  certain  indeed  that  one  of  the  liighest  human  intellects,  when 
[venturing  on  the  perilous  problem  of  constructing  a  best  possible 
[vorld. — I  mean  Plato, — did  so  in  a  spirit  which  clearly  showed  that  he 
,  left  out  of  view  that  excellent  mystery  in  the  di^ie  framework, 
iereby  symmetry  is  redeemed  from  tameness,  and  harmony  from 
laaunotony.  It  is  not  the  pious  Society  of  Friends  only  to  whom  the 
3-quoted  remark  applies,  that  **  if  they  had  been  consulted  in  the 
Ition  of  the  world,  a  very  drab-coloured  creatinu  they  would  have 
[made  of  it/*  We  are  all  cut  from  one  common  block  in  this  respect, 
[We  are  creatures  of  very  limited  notions  and  very  mighty  pretensions ; 
la&d  we  all  start  in  life  with  the  idea  that  the  one  principle,  whatever 
lit  be,  which  is  dominant  in  us,  is  the  best  principle  in  the  world,  and 
[which,  both  by  divine  and  human  right,  ought  to  dominate  over  all 
ur  principles;  in  other  worcU,  we  are  all  naturally  inclined  to 
potiiie  over  God's  various  scheme  \^'ith  our  individual  and  local 
^^Oiicoptions,  and  to  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives  to  mould  the 
ira^tiieaa  of  the  divine  organism  of  things  after  the  type  of  our  own 
narrow  nutionst  and  partial  sympathies.  Look  abroad  into  the  wide 
jry  of  human  philosophies  and  theologies;  or  look  around  you  in 
le  mimW  circle  of  your  own  village,  city,  or  parisli,  and  you  will  find 
you  XXXCTL  H 
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eveiy  where  ample  illustrations  of  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 
In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  grand  idea  is  to  Russianize  the  world,  and 
to  mould  every  characteristic  nationality  after  the  absolute  ukas  of  the 
Czar.  In  France,  the  favourite  notion  of  the  Napoleons  was  always 
to  imperialize  the  provinces  of  France,  after  the  model  of  Paris,  and,  if 
possible,  the  whole  world  after  the  model  of  France,  the  beginning  of 
coui-se  to  be  made  Avith  Germany. 

After  the  same  fashion,  to  pass  from  the  empire  of  the  sword  to  that 
of  the  pen,  we  have  a  class  of  small  thinkers  in  London  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment  is  to  stamp  upon  it  with  a  high  hand 
the  mannera  and  institutions  of  England,  and  to  obliterate  with  one 
unsparing  sweep  all  its  most  marked  national  characteristics ;  in  a 
word,  to  play  the  despot  over  the  smaller  half  of  the  island  with  the 
narrow  notions  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  larger  half.  And 
this  is  not  the  assumption  merely  of  a  few ;  it  is  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  the  age,  against  which  it  is  our  duty  manfully 
and  patriotically  to  contend.  A  minority  united  politically  to  a 
majority  will  always  have  a  stiflF  battle  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  integrity.  Majorities  are  always  tyrannical,  in  London  as  well 
as  in  New  York ;  and  though  in  the  court  of  reason  multitude  of  men, 
and  multitude  of  moneys,  be  in  themselves  matters  of  the  smallest 
moment,  yet  on  the  stage  of  the  real  drama  of  life  they  do  often  exert 
a  mighty  sway,  especially  when  assisted  by  rank  and  fashion,  and  the 
smooth  seductions  of  a  spurious  refinement  and  an  external  magnifi- 
cence. From  these  influences  it  is  that  we  behold  the  lamentable 
spectacle  of  not  a  few  Scotsmen  in  Scotland  more  than  half-ashamed 
of  their  country,  and  ready  to  forego,  without  regret,  all  its  glorious 
memories,  its  hallowed  traditions,  its  sturdy  character,  its  free  and 
manly  religion,  its  beautiful  Doric  language,  its  dramatic  and 
humorous  poetry,  its  pathetic  and  popular  music.  I  have  always  pro- 
tested against  these  denationalizing  tendencies  of  the  age,  in  reference 
to  Scotland  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  not  protested  in  bad 
company.  .John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Liberty/* 
pronounced  the  sad  sentence  that  Europe  was,  in  his  judgment, 
'*  decidedly  advancing  towards  the  Chinese  ideal  of  making  all  people 
alike,'*  and  that  "  energetic  characters  on  any  great  scale  are  coming 
to  be  merely  traditional."  Who  among  us  that  has  any  sense  for 
nature  and  truth,  but  laments,  when  reading  the  late  Lord  Cockbum's 
"  Memorials  of  his  Time,"  the  disappearance  of  that  "  deUghtful  set  of 
excellent  Scotch  old  ladies,  strong-headed,  warm-hearted,  and  high- 
spirited  :  meriy  even  in  solitude ;  very  resolute  ;  indifferent  about  the 
modes  and  habits  of  the  modem  world ;  doing  exactly  as  they  chose ; 
their  language,  like  their  habits,  entirely  Scotch,  but  without  any- 
other  vulgarity  than  what  petfect  hdturalnees  is  sometimeB  miMakto 
for  ?  "    I  touch  fear  tbtt^f  \^<4  the  f  refeeni  <**»i^li*tt»  #)i|^|>€Mk' 
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gained  without  some  eacrifice  of  the  vigour  of  the  tinie  that  is  gone. 
For  we  may  depend  iipou  it,  that  the  result  of  over-riding  the  God- 
ordaiued  variety  stamped  on  nature*  by  one  despotic  type,  will  not  be 
to  unite  in  all  the  strength  which  belongs  to  each;  but  to  annihilate 
in  all  the  special  \"irtiie  which  no  longer  finds  the  special  soil  in  which 
it  can  grow.  It  iB  in  fact  a  groat  delusion  of  self-love  to  wish  that  all 
m&a  should  bo  the  same  in  masses  any  more  than  as  individuals.  It 
18  no  more  desirable  that  a  Scotsman  should  sacrifice  hh  peculiarities 
to  please  the  Englishman,  than  that  all  dogs  should  become  buU-doge, 
all  birds  nightingales,  and  all  birch-trees  beeches.  If  lir-trees  were  to 
cease  to  grow  on  the  Ctrampians  to-morrow,  and  birches  should  no 
biJigt'r  fringe  the  retreat  uf  royalty  on  the  hanks  of  the  swift-rushing 
Dee»  the  world  w^ould  be  the  poorer  for  two  beautiful  species  of  Scot- 
tiiiib  trees,  for  which  eternal  stretches  of  English  beeches  and  oaks 
ivould  be  a  poor  compensation*  So  &\bq  Avith  Scottish  men.  It  is 
not  desimble  that  English  travellers,  in  their  hours  of  autumnal  re- 
creation* should,  among  the  lochs  of  Argjdeshii'e,  or  on  the  streets  of 
Duuedin,  meet»  not  the  sturdy  Scot,  native  to  the  soil,  but  certain 
iirtilicially  tricked-out  creatures,  the  feint  reflections  and  feeble 
iinitjUiuns  of  themselves.  It  is  not  desirable  that  Scotsmen  should 
cease  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  any  more  than  that  the  stern  grey 
gmudoiir  of  the  Grampians  should  be  moulded  down  to  the  green 
aoftnees  of  the  Somei-set  hills.  Scottish  nationality,  in  one  word,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  derided,  but  to  be  cherished. 


11. 

lu  order  to  talk  rationally  about  Scottish  nationaUty,  we  must 
ifver  the  question — ^\' hat  is  a  nation  t — for  some  one  may  say  that 
Scotch  are  no  nation,  and  that  to  talk  about  their  nationahty  is 
to  talk  about  a  Hung  that  has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  distinguish  between  a  nation  and  a  people.  A 
Mrtaiu  combination  of  internal  forces  and  external  influences,  tending 
to  produce  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  in  any  considerable 
congregation  of  human  beings,  resulting  in  a  certain  marked  type  of 
social  hmuanity,  makes  a  people;  to  which,  if  there  be  added  the 
recognition  of  some  common  independent  authority,  and  submission 
to  common  laws  under  a  penalty,  we  have  a  nation.  Every  people, 
therefore,  iij  not  a  nation ;  but  every  nation  is  a  people  or  an  associa- 
doii  of  peoples.  Of  a  people,  until  lately  not  a  nation, — or  a  nation 
only  like  the  ancient  Greeks  by  a  very  feeble  and  ineffective  bond,- — 
we  have  an  example  hi  the  Germans:  of  a  nation  composed  of  various 
pooplefi*  we  have  an  instance  in  Austria.  Now,  in  this  strict  and  proper 
aei:  ■  *'  Hie  worti,  it  is  quite  ceHain  that  Scotland  is  not  a  nation; 
b«.  r  is  England  nor  Ireland.     There  is  a  Scottish  people,  an 

Eiigimb  people,  and  an  Irish  people;  but  neither  of  these  in  itself  is  a 

II   2 
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nation ;  each  of  them  is  only  part  of  a  nation — that  is,  the  Britisb 
nation.  By  Scottish  nationaKty,  therefore,  we  can  be  considered  to 
mean  only  the  distinctive  social  type  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  a  separate 
recognized  aggregate  of  the  British  nation.  And  if  the  word  nation- 
ality can  be  used  in  reference  to  any  people  not  having  a  separate 
and  independent  supreme  authority,  it  may  Avith  the  strongest  right 
be  used  of  the  Scotch,  as  contrasted  with  the  English ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  we  gave  England  a  king  and  a  royal  race,  and  then  we  volun- 
tarily merged  the  two  kingships  in  one,  creating  a  new  supreme 
authority  under  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  retaining  to 
oui*selves  at  the  same  time  all  the  distinctive  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rights  and  customs  which  belonged  to  us  historically  as  the  Scottish 
nation.  It  was  the  name,  therefore,  mainly  that  was  changed,  and 
the  juiisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  in  both  sections  of  the 
island  that  was  modified  and  enlarged;  in  all  other  respects  Eng- 
land remained  England,  and  Scotland  Scotland.  The  union  was 
essentially  a  union  of  two  separate  and  independent  political  bodies, 
with  recognized  rights  and  privileges ;  not  the  absorption  of  the  one 
by  the  other,  as  when  Rome  absorbed  Greece;  for  a  conquered 
people  has  no  rights;  and  nationality  is  lost  the  moment  that 
mihtaiy  subjection  is  complete.  But  even  in  the  case  of  conquest^ 
so'  strong  are  the  moral  forces  against  the  external  arrangements  of 
soldiers  and  poHticians,-  that  a  nationality  thus  fonnally  lost  may 
be  virtually  retained ;  as  when  captive  Athens  led  the  Roman  captor 
chained  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  cultivated  intellect ;  and  Latin 
emperors  were  obliged  to  speak  Greek  that  they  might  not  pass  for 
barbarians  \vith  the  most  intelligent  part  of  their  subjects.  By  virtue 
of  this  intellectual  supremacy,  the  Greek  nationality  always  baB 
asserted  itself  strongly,  even  under  the  iron  hoof  of  the  oppressor; 
and  so  also  the  nationality  of  Scotland,  though  materially  small  as 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  more  populous  and  opulent  sister  king* 
dom,  has  maintained  its  ground  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  prominence 
that  sufficiently  indicate  from  what  a  strong  and  deep  root  of  moral 
individuality  it  has  grown  up. 

All  the  influences,  indeed,  that  combine  to  make  a  strongly  marked 
type  of  nationality  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  We  have  our  own 
pecuUarities  of  race,  lineage,  and  blood ;  especially  a  larger  infusion  of 
the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  elements,  with  less  of  the  Norman  French. 
We  have  our  own  language  which  Edinburgh  fops  and  London 
witlings  may  consider  vulgar,  but  which  a  philosopher  like  Lord 
Brougham  publicly  declared  to  be  a  '*  pure  and  classical  tongue,  on  no 
account  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  provincial  dialect."  We  have  our 
own  reUgion  and  our  own  Church,  a  Church  which  sav%d  the  libertieB  <rf 
the  people  at  a  time  when  perjured  monarchs  and  slavish  eourUeisfattd 
combined  to  attempt  the  si  fche  EDg)i«b  wbA^ 
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tntions  by  the  introduction  of  the  maxims  of  Continental  despotism. 
We  have  our  own  marked  locality,  our  triple  bulwark  of  Cheviots, 
Oolils^  and  Grampians,  which  have  so  often  proved  an  insurmountable 
tMurrier  to  the  march  of  the  invader.  We  have  our  own  Government 
officers,  our  own  laws  (a  great  deal  more  reasonable  in  many  respects 
than  thofie  of  England),  our  own  customs,  our  own  schools  and 
colleges^  our  own  courts  of  justice ;  finally,  we  have  a  common  and 
a  peculiar  history  extending  through  long  centuries,  common  struggles, 
oomxnon  wars,  and  common  victories,  the  lofty  inspiration  of  heroic 
lives,  and  the  sacred  cement  of  the  martyrs'  blood.  With  all  these 
elements  that  go  to  make  a  great  people,  if  we  are  not  proud  of  our 
nationality,  if  we  do  not  hold  it  fast  as  a  man  holds  the  most  precious 
heirloom  that  has  been  handed  down  to  him  through  a  long  line  of 
noble  ancestors, — in  such  case  we  prove  ourselves  a  race  unworthy  of 
the  highest  gifts  that  Providence  can  bestow ;  and  the  sooner  our 
name  and  our  type  is  blotted  from  the  soil  which  we  unworthily 
occupy,  so  much  the  better. 

A  certain  class  of  people  profess  themselves  unable  to  see  what 
practical  end  is  to  be  reached  by  reminding  the  Scottish  people  of 
iheir  separate  nationality ;  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  Wallace  Monu- 
ment, for  example,  in  Stirling  or  Edinburgh,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  who  spent  his  life  in  a  political  struggle  of  dubious  utility 
ihen,  and  of  no  significance  now,  when  the  two  nations  which  then 
fought  to  the  knife  have  nothing  to  fight  about,  and  are  substantially 
one.  I  have  already  answered  the  fallacies  which  this  statement 
contains.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be  various  types  of 
social  humanity;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy 
those  types.  Their  creation  is  the  slow  growth  of  many  centuries, 
and,  even  where  they  exist  as  little  better  than  a  name,  ought  to  be 
preserved  with  some  share  of  that  reverence  which  well-constituted 
minds  always  feel  for  departed  gi-eatness.  The  Wallace  Monument 
was  a  grateful  recognition  on  the  part  of  Scotsmen  of  what  was  done 
for  OS  by  the  great  Scotsmen  of  past  times.  The  streets  of  ancient 
Athens  and  of  Rome  were  studded  with  such  stone  testimonies  to  the 
m^tsof  the  mighty  dead;  and  shall  Scotland  alone  be  too  cold  to 
feel  a  sentiment  of  national  gratitude,  too  tasteless  to  care  for  the 
artistic  perpetuation  of  her  most  cherished  memories  ? 

But  more  than  this.  To  call  to  vivid  consciousness  the  fact  of  our 
|)ecnliar  nationality,  is  at  once  a  quickening  of  the  healthy  habit  of 
popular  self-esteem,  and  an  admonition  to  the  neglected  duty  of  self- 
knowledge.  A  people  is  bound  to  know  itself  as  much  as  private 
persons ;  a  wise  self-estimate,  neither  vainly  perched  up  above  the 
mark,  nor  sinking  with  a  cowardly  self-abasement  beneath  it,  is  as 
necessary  for  the  healthy  moral  condition  of  men  in  social  masses,  as 
for  tiie  regulation  of  the  individual  conscience.  I  am  preaching  a 
sermon  on  the  great  duty  of  self-examination.     I  shall,  therefore,  not 
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trouble  myself  with  the  famous  dispute  about  the  proper  position  and 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  lion,  as  it  is  technically  described  by  the 
learned  of  the  Herald  office.  These  signs  and  symbols,  no  doubt, 
have  their  value,  which  only  a  superficial  pseudo-philosophy  will 
despise ;  but  I  wish  to  go  at  once  into  the  marrow  of  the  matter, 
and  inquire  what  is  the  real  substantial  vital  thing  which  we  wish  to 
maintain  when  we  express  a  concern  for  these  symbols;  and  that 
vital  thing  is  the  Scottish  character,  as  it  has  been  formed  in 
time,  the  result  of  all  those  influences  of  race  and  circumstance  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  What  I  should  wish  to  be  zealous 
for,  is  the  preservation  of  the  Scottish  type  of  national  character 
in  all  its  vigour  and  in  all  its  integrity;  that  is  to  say,  of  course, 
jn  all  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  its  virtues;  for  national  vices 
none  but  an  idiot,  a  madman,  or  a  bigot,  would  wish  to  retain  : 
only  as  our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  proverbially  apt  to  grow 
out  of  the  same  root,  and,  in  most  cases,  indeed,  national  vices  are 
only  national  virtues  exaggerated  or  misappUed,  let  us  take  jealous 
care  lest  in  pulling  out  the  tares  we  pull  out  the  wheat  also,  lest  in 
the  hasty  zeal  to  inoculate  ourselves  with  foreign  virtues  we  perform 
a  cruel  excision  of  some  growth  deemed  superfluous,  but  which  shall 
be  found  to  have  its  roots  intertwined  with  the  finest  fibres  of  our 
national  life.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the^ 
most  prominent  elements  of  the  Scotch  character,  marking  as  much  as 
possible  in  each  case  both  the  virtues  which  by  our  national  tempera^ 
ment  we  are  pecuHarly  bound  to  practise,  and  the  connate  vices 
which  we  ought  to  be  pecuharly  careful  to  avoid. 


ni. 

The  Scot,  therefore,  as  we  now  find  him,  the  product  of  strongly 
nationalizing  influences  of  various  kinds,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  species 
of  the  genus  man  in  whom  are  exhibited  principally  the  following 
qualities  : — 

First,  he  is  a  man  of  great  capacity  of  work.  Second,  he  comr- 
bines  with  his  working  faculty  a  notable  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
adventure.  Third,  he  is  gifted  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  abstract 
thought  and  speculation.  Fourth,  his  speculative  powers,  however, 
are  habitually  and  strongly  under  the  influence  of  predominant  prac- 
tical tendencies.  Fifth,  as  a  practical  man,  he  is  a  particularly  cautiooB 
and  astute  man.  Sixth,  as  a  thoughtful  man,  he  is  a  particularly 
earnest,  serious,  and  religious  man.  Seventh,  in  the  realm  of  emotion 
he  is  capable  of  remarkable  fervour  and  lyrical  intenseness.  Eighth^ . 
his  thoughtfulness  is  tempered  and  modified  by  a  deep  sense  of  tke 
humorous. 

Let  us  now  ^  lA^ffli/iiJo  .-.    ii? 

Fifst^  in  nm 
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etiamctertzes  a  Sootsmau.   Tliis  is  our  fundamental  virtue — the  futitk- 

mimtal  virtue,  also,  of  that  whole  system  of  things  which  we  call  the 

pMnv  ■  ^'  wliiah  it  was  cn^ated  and  by  whicli  it  is  sustained.     For 

ilnrhiL ,'Jii  the  gn^eat  Father  of  the  human  family  is  set  forth  in  the 

Book  of  Genesis  as  bringing  the  world  into  existence  by  certain  pro- 
stageR  of  work,  followed  by  a  Sabbath  of  rest ;  in  harmony 

aich  conception  the  Greek  philosophers  loved  to  represent  the 

rapreme  Creator  as  tlie  ikmiourgofi  or  worhnan  of  the  universe.  There 
ia  no  need  of  enlarging  on  the  Scotsman's  faculty  of  work ;  it  is 
known  and  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  w^orlJ  wherever  he  appears ;  only,  as 
a  professor  in  a  Scottish  ITniversity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that 
t"  rcity  of  purpose  with  which  I  yearly  behold  Scottish  students 

'J     ,    -  la  the  mtellectual  task  before  them  is  sometliing  quite  admir- 
able.     The  Scottish  student  ie  emphatically  a  working  student;  ho 
lequiree  the  reiu  constantlvt  iiot  the  spur.     In  a  class  of  a  hundred 
young  men,  I  have  often  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  laying  my 
hand  on  a  siuglo  person  who  was  systematically  idle.     Idleness,  in 
?t,  is  quite  nnfashionable  among  Scottish  students*     They  come  to 
doUege  detormined  on  self-improvement^  and  gonerally  learn  more 
irom  a  bad  professor  than  the  average  of  Enghsh  students  do  from  a 
3od  one,     I  low  much  of  this  admirable  energy,  so  constantly  put 
:$Tthf  is  owing  to  their  poverty,  and  how  much  to  their  native  hardi- 
hood of  fibre*  I  do  not  inquire.    I  only  note  the  fact.    Wliether  poring 
iver  the  thoughtful  page,  or  building  up  a  granite  wall,  the  Scot  will 
field  to  none,  not  even  to  the  laborious  Qennan,  in  point  of  hard 
^work  ;  and,  like  every  true  workman,  he  works  not  by  occasional  fits, 
fur  in  that  way  no  firm  work  can  be  achieved,  but  with  a  great  purpose 
and  a  strong  determination,  slowly,  surely,  and  certainly  advancing  to 
Qti   enduring  result.     Such  a  prominently  pronounced  tendency,  of 
BGumo,  cannot  be  without  the  attendant  vice,  whicli  arises  naturally, 
iccording  to  the  Aristotelian  canon,  from  virtue  practised  to  excess, 
The  severe  emphtisis  wJdch  belongs  to  work  has  impressed  itflelf  too 
auch  on  our  general  character;  we  are  deficient  in  the  light,  gay, 
wry,  and  sportive  graces  which  add  such  a  charm  to  the  Irish  and 
French  character,  as  they  did  anciently  to  the  Athenian.     We  do  not 
iftteiently  understand  how  to  amuse  ourselves.     We  are  not  cunning 
extract  a  pretty  fancy  from  a  passing  trifle.     We  can  dig  with  a 
[>ade,  and  drive  with  a  wedge,  and  smite  witli  a  claymore ;  but  we 
cannot  meld  the  Ught  lapier  deftly,  or  play  at  battledore  and  shuttlc- 
ck  with  winged  words.     Tlierefore  it  is  said  in  the  light-vein  of  dis- 
;>tirie  that  ought  to  grace  the  social  board  we  do  not  shine,  but,  like 
lulay — who  though  bred  an  Englishman  must  have  had  a  great 
Itity  of  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins — when  we  ought  to  converse  we 
diBcujoj,  and  lecture  when  we  ought  to  talk*     The  historian  Buckle 
'  us  with  **  a  certain  harshness  and  inoroseness  of  character,  an 
ruf.  in  miiriv  nf  the  enjoyments  of  Hfe  |'*  and  thongh  he  was  a 
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one-sided  thinker,  and  knew  us  only  from  books,  there  is  a  measure  of 
tmth  in  the  charge,  which  only  gross  moral  blindness  will  fail  to  recog- 
nize. The  most  hard,  stony,  immovable  faces  that  I  have  seen  were 
in  the  noi-th-east  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  Bavaria.  Let  this  fault 
therefore  be  corrected;  let  healthy  laughter  be  encouraged  and 
rigidity  of  feature  discountenanced ;  while  we  rejoice,  in  the  second  * 
place,  to  think  that  the  work  which  we  are  incUned  to  cultivate  to 
excess  is  not  the  mere  dull  plodding  of  a  mechanical  faculty,  but  full 
of  enterprise,  adventure,  and  discovery ;  for — 

2.  The  Scot  is  not  an  animal  that  will  remain  burrowing  in  a  comer, 
and  feeding  upon  dry  peas,  when  there  are  plenty  of  corn-fields  in 
vision,  and  plenty  of  wheaten  bread  to  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  an 
honest  man's  brow.  The  "  Scot  abroad"  is  a  character  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  Scot  at  home ;  and  whether  in  German  wars  of  religion, 
or  in  French  wars  of  conquest — whether  in  scaling  the  cliffs  of  the 
Ciimea,  quelling  rebellion  in  India,  dictating  commercial  treaties  to 
slippery  Chinese,  tracking  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  forcing  a  high 
road  through  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa — ^you  will  always  find  a  Scot 
with  determination  for  his  companion  and  progress  for  his  pioneer. 
The  great  warehouses  and  manufactories  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere  show,  in  the  names  of  their  most 
active  trading  firms,  the  Uving  witness  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Scot  to  confine  his  inteUigent  restlessness  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  his  native  country.  Like  the  Greek,  he  has  a  strong  expansive 
power ;  and  wherever  he  goes,  like  Wordsworth's  pedlar,  who  was  an 
Athol  man,  carries  not  only  wares  but  wisdom  along  with  him.  I 
have  found  a  Macdonald  sleeping  quietly,  after  years  of  honourable 
activity,  in  the  remote  churchyard  of  Hugh  Town  in  the  Scilly  Isles ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  whoever  shall  first  reach  the  North  Pole  will 
find  a  Scotsman  already  there,  snugly  sheltered  under  a  snow-palace 
of  his  own  construction. 

3.  AVhat  is  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  success  of  the  Scot  in  all 
parts  of  the  world?  I  think  mainly  this,  that,  in  addition  to  his 
restless  working  faculty,  and  high  determination  to  advance,  he  is 
fundamentally  a  thinking  man.  All  the  stories  that  are  current  to 
characterize  the  three  peoples  agree  in  this,  that  however  strong  the 
Scot  is  in  action,  he  always  thinks  before  he  acts.  When  you  ask 
him  a  question,  he  has  a  national  habit  of  asking  you  another  question 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply.  He  wants  to  sound  you  first  whether 
you  are  woi-thy  of  an  answer.  In  this  respect  also  he  is  a  Greek,  a 
veritable  Ulysses,  as  you  may  see  in  many  a  page  of  the  Odyssey. 
This  combination  of  thought  with  working  faculty  it  is  which  makes 
the  Caleduiiiau  Buch  a  good  man  of  btisioes.^.  Work  combined  with 
thought  is  business :  work  without  thought  mere  bustle*  But  the 
thinkiog  quality  of  the  Scot  is  not  always  directed  to  external  ends 
attainable  by  mat^nal  meaus.    He  directs  Iiis  thoughtB  also — as  every 
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Itit  type  of  Immanity  must  do,  more  or  less^to  the  ideas  after 
thelikeneiiB  of  which  all  significant  realities  are  formed;  and  then  he 
becomes  a  iijetaphysician  and  a  theologian  :  for  theology  is  only  the 
liigheft  power  of  philosophy ;  no  man  can  think  consistently,  or  reason 
•^mildly,  without  ending,  where  tlie  unthinking  man  by  a  healthy 
instinct  begins — with  God*  As  a  thinking  man,  the  Scot  does  not 
tijaiufesthis  intellectual  power  Hke  the  Frenchman,  by  sudden  flashes; 
orKke  the  Irishman,  by  odd  jerks  and  amusivo  springs.  There  is  no 
fpringing  and  jumping*  no  curveting  and  capering,  in  his  movements. 
Ho  16  full  of  deliberation  and  calculation.  He  may  be  represented 
by  a  hIow,  heavy,  weighty  elephant,  bearing  kings  and  conquerom  on 
bbaek;  or  by  a  useful  milk-cow,  leisurely  recumbent  on  a  lush 
meadow;  or  by  a  sturdy  dray-horse,  or  even  by  a  bear  sometimes;  or 
tfoi,  or  a  strange  animal  compounded  of  a  fox  and  a  bear;  but  he  is 

5r  a  monkey,  a  gra^^shopper,  or  a  watt^r-wagtail.     In  hia  life  he  has 

lysa  plan:  and  his  thought  he  piles  up  into  a  system;  his  dog- 
matic theology — his  Calvinism — ^is  a  scheme  of  Christian  thought 
wliich,  if  it  does  not  solve  all  problems,  at  least  has  the  merit  of  train- 
ing  to  pious  purpose  the  sternly  exercised  minds  of  those  who  attempt 
to  Bolve  them-  The  GeiTnans  also  have  attempted  many  impossible 
problems;  but  neither  has  their  labour  been  in  vain.  A  bout  at  foils 
in  i  fencing-school  is  no  battle,  and,  of  coui-se,  can  boast  neither  show 
of  triumph  nor  fruits  of  victory :  but  it  strengthens  the  arm,  and 
ftbarpens  the  eye,  and  gives  lithcness  and  grace  to  the  whole  body. 
So  1  do  honestly  believe  that  the  Bible-questioning,  and  curious 
textual  puzzling,  in  which  serious  young  pemons  in  Scotland  often 

ilge,  have  as  much  to  du  as  our  popularly-constituted  universities 
Tereating  that  thoughtful  cast  of  mind  by  which  the  average  Scot, 
*»  contrasted  with  the  average  Enghshman,  is  universally  known. 

One  weak  pohit  in  the  thinkinp^  of  the  Scot  may  not  be  oVLrluoked. 
It  is  apt  to  be  uitensely  active  and  stiffly  consistent^  but  witliiu  a 
iiarrow  range,  and  with  a  somewhat  meagre  furniture  of  materials. 
TliiannKes  partly  from  his  remote  geographical  pusirion,  excluding  free 
wittircour^e  with  foreigners,  partly  uIho  from  his  want  of  solid  learning, 
^liich  flows  from  the  democratic  character  and  levelling  influences  of 
lii«  Church  polity.  Only  in  tlie  domain  of  local  history  aucl  archa^ulogy 
*Wyuur  normal  Scotsman  exhibit  an^-thing  that  duscrves  the  name  of 
^^ditioiu  His  Greek  is  pitched  on  the  lowest  platform ;  and,  though 
W>»  Working  and  thinking  power  of  the  Caledonian  student  produces 
Hfiatially  a  fair  crop  of  creditable  young  Hellenists,  who  may  fairly 
^^^ittpde  with  the  beet  men  of  their  own  age  in  the  English  Univer- 
'Hj  bent  of  tliem  are  fain  to   escape  starvation  in   their  own 

-  .  by  a  migration  to  the  rich  classical  pastures  on  tin:  banks  of 
'^WflL  'rhi»  meagrenese  of  philological  attainment  shows  itself,  of 
t.  nft,.  ni.^^t  strikingly  in  the  learning  of  the  thcoli>gical  faculty,  which, 
'i^'i.^    ,f  fli,- r,.tv  1. -i^tH'fJ  Kubbis  amongst  us  the  other  day  honestly 
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confessed,  is  now  living  in  a  Rtate  of  slavish  dependence  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  German  and  English  scholarship.  The  Scotch  certainly  are 
not  a  learned  people.  Confessedly  their  most  prominent  theologica] 
doctors  were  not  only  not  learned,  in  any  large  sense  of  that  word, 
but  they  were  even  shamefully  ignorant  of  that  learning  which  is  part 
of  the  natural  furniture  of  their  own  profession.  Hence  their  most 
notable  peifoimances  in  the  pulpit  are  generally  more  remarkable 
for  rhetoric  than  for  reasoning,  and  not  seldom  show  an  obvious 
desire  to  compensate  for  want  of  substantial  knowledge,  by  ina- 
pertinent  speculation,  and  shallow  subtlety.  Our  only  consolation 
for  this  admitted  defect  must  be,  that,  if  the  Scottish  Universities, 
as  the  Times  once  remarked,  produce  thinking  without  learning, 
the  English  too  often  deal  in  learning  without  thinking;  and  of 
the  two  deficiencies,  the  Scotch  is  the  less  dishonourable:  for  it  18 
more  easy  for  thought  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  learning, 
than  for  learning  to  dispense  with  the  inspu-ation  of  thought. 
TLokviJuaBCrj  vovv  ol  St&wrKa :  Learning  without  thought  is  dead. 

4.  But  however  prominent  our  thinking  faculty  may  be,  it  is  not  more 
so  than  the  practical  direction  in  which  it  is  predominantly  exercised. 
Here  lies  the  grand  distinction  between  the  German  and  tiie  ScottLsh 
mind,  which  Mr.  Buckle,  fixing  his  eye  only  on  the  contmst  of  English 
and  Scotch,  altogether  overlooked.  Notwithstanding  all  his  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  the  reverence  which  he  pays  to  the  names  of 
Hutcheson,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Hamilton,  the  Scot  is  an 
essentially  practical  man.  He  confines  his  speculations  within  certain 
well-recognized  limits :  never  attempts  to  soar  beyond  the  "  flaming 
walls  of  the  world ; "  never  mounts  a  Pegasus  to  scale  the  battlements 
of  Olmypus,  thinking  a  wingless  steed  and  a  terrestrial  journey  lea9 
sublime,  but  more  sure ;  and,  standing  firm  on  the  basis  of  Calvin's 
volitional  theology,  reads  Plato  either  not  at  all,  or  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary fashion,  and  with  a  constant  suspicion  of  something  dreamy 
and  dangerous.  The  deductive  method  of  reasoning  £rom  a  few 
confessed  necessary  principles  downwards,  which  the  philosopher  jnst 
named  considered  so  peculiarly  Scottish,  is  practised  by  us,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Germans,  only  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  with  a  close 
rein ;  our  national  method  of  reasoning  is  inductive,  as  the  predomi- 
nant practicality  of  our  character  demands.  The  branches  of  science 
in  which  we  chiefly  excel  can  be  prosecuted  only  by  methods  of  the 
most  strict  and  cautious  induction.  Political  economy,  for  which  we 
famished  the  firet  great  European  text-book,  is  a  strictly  inductive 
science;  so  all  the  physical  sciences,  our  predilection  for  which  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  names  of  Watt,  Black,  Brewster,  Lyell, 
Murchison,  Ramsay,  Fairbaim,  and  Hugh  Miller.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  School — now  containing  the  only  department  of  Scottish 
academical  teaching  that  collects  its  students  from  a  district  as  vnde 
as  the  empire  of  the  sun — is  another  striking  proof  of  the  externa] 
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diTection  of  the  Scotch  intellect  and  the  intensely  practical  character 
of  otur  people ;  a  character  which  is  exhibited  by  us  in  some  quarters 
to  a  vicious  excess,  and  which  therefore  requires  with  a  holy  jealousy 
to  be  seriously  kept  in  check. 

We  have  too  much  respect,  I  fear,  for  the  so-called  "  practical  man/^ 
forgetting  that,  if  an  astronomer,  like  old  Thales,  while  gazing  at  the 
stars  sometimes  falls  into  a  ditch,  and  affords  laughter  to  old  wives, 
a  practical  man,  while  seeing  only  that  always  which  lies  before  his 
nose,  may  happen  to  look  on  that  which  is  least  worth  seeing  in  the 
world,  and  may  die  behoving  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  it  worthy 
to  be  seen.  Your  so-called  practical  man — so  far  as  my  experience 
goes — is  often  a  man  of  very  limited  views,  and  extremely  short- 
sighted. The  real  world  in  which  such  a  man  lives  is  only  his  shop, 
and  he  spends  his  own  strength,  and  educates  his  sons  if  he  has  any, 
with  the  one  unreasonable,  unphilosophical,  and  un-Christian  object  of 
accumulating  wealth  which  he  knows  not  how  to  use.  Such  a 
creature  is  less  than  his  own  tools ;  and  having  failed  to  master  the 
external  world  by  spirit  for  spiritual  purposes — the  real  problem  of 
human  life — ^he  has  as  the  necessary  consequence  been  mastered  by 
it,  and  become  its  slave. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  satirically  said,  that  the  Jew,  and  the 
Greek,  and  the  Scot  are  the  greatest  money-makers  and  money-lovers 
in  the  world,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  this  addiction 
that  they  have  attained  any  worthy  position  in  the  past,  or  are  des- 
tined to  command  the  respect  of  future  generations. 

5.  In  connection  with  the  thoughtful  and  practical  character  of  the 
Scot,  I  must  now  mention,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  prominent  quality, 
caution,  which  so  eminently  belongs  to  his  character.  Caution  is  the 
result  of  thought ;  rashness,  if  it  does  not  mean  blind  desperation,  is 
the  result  of  thoughtlessness.  The  extreme  caution  of  the  Scotch 
mind  is  manifested,  not  only  in  our  actions,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  become  proverbial — ^the  '*  canny  Scot " — but  even  in  the  very 
character  of  our  speculation,  as  contrasted  with  the  German.  "Kant,'' 
says  Hamilton,  "surpassed  Reid  in  systematic  power  and  compre- 
hension ;  Reid  excelled  Kant  in  the  caution  and  security  of  his  pro- 
cedure." And  in  reference  to  practical  matters,  our  great  popular 
spokesman,  Robert  Bums,  shows  his  appreciation  of  this  great  feature 
of  our  national  character,  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Aye  free,  aff-han%  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel. 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony  : 
Conceal  yonrsel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  eVry  other  man, 

Wi*  sharpened,  sly  inspection." 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  world  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
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this  advice.  The  free  and  easy  habit  of  carrying  a  man's  heart  on  his 
sleeve,  and  shaking  it  loose  into  every  crude  conopanion's  confidence, 
is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  habits  in 
reference  to  the  business  of  life.  We  do  not,  indeed,  admire  a  young 
man  who  is  precociously  reticent ;  but  the  old  man  who  cannot  hold 
his  tongue  is  a  fool. 

6.  I  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  markedly  characteristic,  and  at 
the  same  time  lofty  and  elevating  elements  of  the  Scottish  character. 
The  genuine  Scot  is  an  earnest,  serious,  and  eminently  rehgious  man. 
So  was  the  ancient  Roman,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero;  so 
the  ancient  Athenian,  according  to  Pausanias  and  St.  Paul — each  in 
his  own  way.  For,  most  certainly,  if  religion  is  a  good  thing,  it  must  be 
a  very  bad  foi-m  of  it  indeed  that  is  not  better  than  irreligion.  And  as 
to  the  particular  form  of  religion  after  which  the  Scottish  mind  has 
been  moulded,  this,  I  feel  convinced, — however  often  it  may  have  been 
made  the  butt  of  frivolous  jest«  and  silly  witticism, — will,  when  im- 
partially examirted  and  taken  as  a  whole,  maintain  its  ground  trium- 
phantly against  any  form  of  faith  that  ever  stamped  the  character  of 
a  people  with  a  manly  seriousness  and  a  virtuous  determination.  And 
as  his  religion,  in  the  words  of  wise  old  Goethe,  is  always  the  most 
important  fact  that  can  be  known  about  a  man,  being,  in  very  truth, 
the  key-stone  of  his  whole  thoughts,  and  the  unifying  principle  of  his 
whole  life,  so  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  much-maligned  Calvinistic 
theology  of  the  country  lies  the  root  of  some  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  Scottish  character.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  in  that  system  of 
Christian  thought  there  are  many  things  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
that  sorely  puzzle,  and  sometimes  sadly  torture,  many  an  anxious 
inquirer ;  but  the  whole  world  is  full  of  puzzles ;  and  it  is  better  to 
be  tortured  for  a  season  with  thoughts,  high  and  deep,  of  Augustinian 
theology,  than  to  rush  thoughtlessly  on  the  stage  of  Ufe  with  the 
tripping  indifference  of  a  Frenchman,  or  the  irreverent  smartness  of  an 
American.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  philosophical  insight  the  English 
literary  mind  has  displayed  in  judging  of  the  religious  element  of  the 
Scottish  character.  Except  Kingsley  and  Froude  and  Stanley,  I 
hardly  know  any  English  writer  who  has  written  with  a  hearty  and 
appreciative  sympathy  of  our  great  national  apostle  John  Knox,  and 
our  noble  army  of  martyrs  the  Covenanters.  The  intense  one-eyed 
sacerdotal  bigot ;  the  smooth,  prim,  deUcately-hsping  scholar  ;  the 
smart  reviewer,  criticizing  aU  things  and  believing  in  none  ;  the  cold 
and  meagre  vendor  of  scholastic  formulas ;  the  regular  joUy  flush- 
faced  John  Bull,  redolent  of  beefsteaks  and  port  wine — all  these 
parties  conspire,  by  a  strong  under-current  of  uncontrollable  Anglican 
instinct,  to  denounce  the  dogmatic  atrocities  of  Calvinism,  and  the 
sanctified  savagery  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 

Let  them  even  have  their  say.  It  is  nothing  strange,  that  to  a  cold, 
unpoetical,  peeping,  bookish  cockney  hke  Mr.  Buckle,  such  facts  as 
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CdrimRni  and  Samuel  Rutherford  should  have  appeared  altogether 
mcomprcheijsible.  To  meagre  English  intellects  of  hia  class,  Elijah 
and  Kliftba,  and  all  the  prophets,  miiat  remain  equally  mysterious.  AVe 
blame  them  not  for  the  natural  defect  of  their  nndei"Btanding,  the 
misfortune  of  their  training,  and  the  unquick  atmosphere — deficient  iq 
raoral  oxygen — which  they  breathe;  we  only  protest  that  their  in- 
ability to  understand  shall  not  be  taken  simpUciter  as  a  test  of  what  in 
capable  or  worthy  of  being  imderstood.  We  know,  and  the  history 
wf  tlie  world  wrill  record,  that  the  Scottish  Covenanters  of  the  seven- 
(e(*Dth  centnry  were  amongst  the  most  noble,  tlie  most  persistent,  and 
dso,  in  the  issue,  the  most  Buccessful  of  modern  heroes  and  martyrs. 
W«  know  that  to  them  we  owe  the  rights  of  tlie  individual  con- 
icience,  and  of  personal  responsibility  uot  to  the  king  or  the  priest, 
but  to  God,  as  now  generally  recognized  by  all  the  nations  of  culti- 
vate Europe.  We  know  and  feel  with  a  well-aesured  conviction 
that  it  is  to  their  manly  will  and  martyr  blood  that  we  are  indebted  for 
tmr fery  existence,  as  a  peculiar  people,  in  the  grand  charter  of  1^88. 

Having  expressed  myself  thus  strongly  against  the  English  fashion 

*'f  calumniating  Scottish  piety,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  that 

«tir  rr-Kgiousncss  has  its  weak  points  and  its  black  spots*     That  we 

bave  amongst  us  religious  persons  w4io  may  bo  justly  charged  with 

narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness,  Tvith  being  Pliarisaic  and  self- 

rigbteous  in  tlieir  practices,  micharitable  in  their  temper,  and  ceu- 

^rioiisin  their  judgments,  is  I  fear  too  true  ;  but  I  presume  such  pei^sons 

'ire  to  be  foutid  in  little  self-coddh^rjg  sanctimonious  cUques  across  the 

Wd<*r  also ;  and  besides,  they  have  a  large  class   of  ecclesiastical 

fl^llitiers  and  sacerd<»tal  doll-dressers  in  England,  of  whom  we  have 

|Aoiliv    I  readily  admit  also  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  gmce  and 

Y^M>e  m  our  religious  services,  that  our  theology  is  often  shallow  and 

^^t  Scripture  expositions  crooked  for  the  want  of  a  solid  foundation 

^'   philological  learning  in  well-equipped  gymnasia  and  uiiiversities  ,- 

i^at  we  systematically  divorce  the  sacred  from  the  beautiful ;  that  we 

•lUetimcs  tlatne  too  fervidly  and  fume  too  fiercely  iu  the  pulpit;  that 

>r  devotion  is  too  much  a  devotion  of  awe;  that  there  is  a  consider- 

p»de  lack  of  joyousnessin  our  faith.     All  this  is  true  ;  but  with  all  this, 

^t  religion  is  the  best  inheritance  that  we  Scotsmen  have  received  from 

^^ir  fathers;  and  I  WTjuld  rather  be  a  plain,  plaided,  and,  if  you  please, 

^»rnewhat  grave  Scotchman  with  this  Scotch  religion^  than  a  sharp, 

ircaiitic,  sceptical,  cold,  unlovmg,  literary  Zoilus  witliout  it. 

7.  The  next  point  is  that  the  Scot  is  characteristically  a  fervent, 

i^Dpas&ioned,  imaginative,  and  essentially  poetical  ma!».     The  per/er- 

hridum  \ngfmum  Scotorntn,  so  often  quoted,  is  a  great  fact;  though 

11  mispcct  it  refera  to  the  Celtic,  and  not  to  the  Teutonic  element 

^m  oil!  composition.      But  the  fire,  from   whatever   quarter   sprung, 

Uaxca  f>ut  most  potently  in  the  Scottish,  as  distinguished  from  the 

tfcme  propriety  of  the  English  pulpit ;  nay,  even  disturbs,  on  occasions^ 
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the  cool  dignified  serenity  which  onght  to  rule  the  session  of  grave 
heads  on  the  judicial  bench ;  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  all 
congregations  of  Scotsmen,  when  you  rouse  the  creature;  for  the 
ti-ue  Scot  is  often  a  dull,  heavy-looking  man  externally,  slow  to  move, 
and  demands  a  goad.  A  sleeping  Uon  does  not  look  half  so  clever  as  a 
wakeful  monkey ;  but  when  you  rouse  the  shaggy  heavy-maned  old 
dozer,  then  you  know  surely  who  is  the  king  of  the  forest,  and  why. 
But  the  Scotsman,  though  of  a  fervid,  poetical  temperament,  is  no 
mere  blower  of  imaginative  soap-bubbles;  his  practical  tendency 
always  asserts  itself ;  and  in  Guthrie,  the  poetical  preacher,  we  find 
exactly  what  the  sharp  eye  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  noted  in  Robert  Bums, 
**  an  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness,"  belonging  more  to  the 
sagacious  man  of  the  world  than  to  the  sensitive  and  contemplative 
poet.  Scott  himself,  indeed,  was  another  fine  example  of  the  union  of 
the  poetical  with  the  practical  tendency  so  characteristic  of  Scottish 
genius  ;  our  own  ballads  and  songs,  with  the  strongest  lines  and  the 
most  vivid  colours,  are  marked  by  the  same  pecuKarity ;  and  Professor 
Aytoun — though  I  am  not  prepared  fully  to  sympathize  with  all  the 
humorous  antipathies  he  put  forward — perhaps  expressed  not  only 
his  own  personal  opinion,  but  revealed  the  strong  instinct  of  our 
people,  when  he  stamped  the  name  of  *'  spasmodic  "  on  all  poetry 
which,  by  straining  after  ideal  exaggeration,  dissevers  itself  from  the 
healthy  companionship  of  actual  life. 

But,  however  this  be,  our  national  poetry,  certainly,  with  the  music 
which  belongs  to  it,  is,  next  to  our  reUgion,  the  most  valuable  inherit- 
ance that  we  have  received  from  our  forefathers ;  and  it  is  really  one 
of  the  saddest  signs  of  the  denationalizing  spirit  of  these  times,  that  a 
people  possessing  such  a  golden  treasure  of  healthy  national  emotion 
should  know  so  little  how  to  value  it.  In  many  of  our  new-fangled 
schools,  and  would-be  fashionable  famiUes,  I  fear  the  name  of  Robert 
Burns,  and  the  melody  of  a  Scottish  song,  are  never  heard.  They  who 
travel  many  leagues — to  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Paris — for  culture 
and  refinement,  when  they  have  the  pretty  flower  springing  up  beside 
their  own  path,  are  not  wise.  But  this  is  one  of  those  weaknesses  to 
which  great  numbers  of  men  will  always  be  foimd  to  yield ;  ever  run- 
ning after  the  flash  and  flare  of  distant  magnificence,  and  neglecting 
the  quiet  radiance  of  the  gem  which  shines  from  their  native  rocks, 

8.  Closely  connected  with  our  poetical  faculty — ^indeed  a  part  of  it — 
if  you  please,  the  negative  pole  of  it — is  our  Scottish  humour.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  we  have  no  wit ;  certainly,  we  do  not  deal  like  the 
French  in  eternal  gUttering  points;  but  that  the  Scot  is  a  man  of 
genuine  humour,  and  fine  perception  of  rare  incongruities,  no  man  that 
knows  him  will  deny.  All  our  foremost  men  are  humourists — Bums, 
Chalmers,  Scott,  Carlyle,  Wilson,  Guthrie,  Norman  Macleod,  Aytoun. 
Oar  national  ballads  gleam  and  bicker  everywhere  with  the  most 
genuine  humour.     How  certain  writers  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
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'  tltort  thOGlcl  tiav©  failed  to  acknowledge  tho  existence  of  this  gmnd 
featoo  in  the  Scottish  mental  physioguomy»  is  to  me  BurpriBiiig,  Do  tliey 
iguore  Scotch  huioour  from  stupidity,  or  from  maligoity,  or  from  botht 
Oris  humour  a  quality  ou  wln'eh  they  place  no  value,  and  are  we  to  be 
branded  a  dull,  square*pated  race  of  prosers^  merely  because  we  do 
Bot  exhibit  that  peculiar  speeiea  of  wit  in  which  the  EngUsh  dehght  t 
I  lufcve  up  objection  to  their  wit;  nay  rather,  I  admire  it  very  much 5 
but  I  am  not  to  be  debaiTcd  from  thinking  that  humour  is  also  a  good 
tliuig,  and  Caledonian  humour  a  very  good  tiling,  with  a  plain  right 
to  txiet,  and  to  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  as  a  significant 
filttoieut  in  the  mtellectual  manifestations  of  the  present  age.  What 
b  wit,  and  w*hat  is  humour  I  THs  question  has  often  been  argued  by 
youug  men  m  debating  societies,  and  I  will  not  attempt  any  formal 
dcfiuitiou  hero  ;  only  I  may  remark  generally,  in  the  w^ay  of  contrast, 

^  tbt  humour,  as  distinguished  from  a  eense  of  the  ludicrous,  which, 
Aristotle  well  observes,  lies  always  on  tlie  surface,  is  a  quality 
Beh  peculiarly  belongs  to  thoughtful  minds  and  to  a  thoughtful 
people;  while  w*it  is  more  a  matter  of  mere  smartness  of  expression. 
Htmiaur  belongs  to  the  whole  cast  of  thought;  wdt  to  the  exhibition 
of  individual  thoughts  and  fancies.  Wit  breaks  forth  in  sudden  tlashes 
tiid  exploeions ;  humour  supplies  a  deep  under-current  of  playful 
ejnotion,  which  throws  a  quiet  and  pleasant  luminousness  on  the  sober 
upper  face  of  thought.  But  above  all,  humour — at  least  Scottish 
tumour — is  always  kindly,  genial;  wdt  often  sharp,  cold,  and  bitter. 
Of  tlie  two,  I  consider  humour  the  more  enviable  possession  ;  and  it 
is  a  aingular  happiness  of  us  Scotsmen  that  ^ve  are  so  richly  endowed 
^ith  it.  It  is  a  necessary  counterpart  to  our  habit  of  hard  thinking. 
It  ia  our  grand  redeemhig  quality,  one  may  say,  with  the  world  at 
large;  our  virtues  otherwise  were  too  severe  to  be  popular.  A  Scot 
witkuut  humour,  I  confess,  is  to  me  rather  an  offensive  brother,  A 
CTBatur©  so  grey,  so  grave,  so  well-adjusted,  and  nicely  squared,  so 
sateum  in  every  trifle,  so  exact  in  every  corner,  so  tabulated,  so 
^titistical !  Persons  of  this  type,  however  much  I  may  respect  them 
la  theory,  in  fact  are  my  aversion.  1  require  an  additional  gk,?s  of 
*tout  port  in  order  to  tolerate  them  ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Wksof  the  Thamej3  sometimes  as  well  as  on  the  Clyde,  in  speculative 

[Germany  as  well  as  iji  practical  Scotland. 

To  oouclude.     The  practice  of  self- mirroring  and  self-eidogizing, 

f^WcE  1  have  here  been   indulging,  is  allowable  eoraetimes,  and,  as 

'St. Pauls  example  shows,  even  necessary  in  self-defence,  but  unless 

i  ^<:coinpauied  with  the  counter-exercise  of  self-criticism  and  self-reform, 
w  a  Very  dangerous  practice.     It  is  right  that  we   should  know  our 

I  strong  piiinte,  and  muster  our  peculiar  virtues  wdien  occasion  re<]uire:s: 
Wit  13  more  profitable  generally,  because  more   difficult  and  less 

ruiUe  to  abuse,  to  study  our  faults.  A  great  beauty  ought  to  know, 
*ud  for  the  most  part  does  know,  that  she  is  a  beauty ;  but  she  is  not 
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most  beautiful  then  when  she   is  called  to  consider  in  a  g^aas  h.O'^ 
beautiful  she  is.    Our  own  consciousness  of,  and  our  own  teetfanoxKy 
about,  our  own  virtues,  is  always  objectionable  in  many  views,  e^^T^^sik 
where  it  is  not  fallacious.    ''Let  another  man  praise  tiiee,  and  :^c^.«i 
thine  own  mouth :  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips."    Let  me  ho 
that  I  have  mingled  enough  of  blame  with  my  praise  to  escape 
imputation  implied  in  these  warning  words  of  the  wise. 

J.  S.  Blackie=^  ^ 


TIIKEE  SONNETS  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  BURNS. 

T.— Mauchline. 

'rh(»ii  too,  the  little  Mauchline,  art  named  great  ^ 

In  Scotland's  story.    As  the  bright-faced  gold 

Oiv4ffl  precious  value  to  the  duU  day  mould. 

Ho  two  (^rctit  souls  exalt  thy  lowly  state, 

WihiiAUT  and  Burns.    When  Law  and  priestly  Power 

'(hiiuHt  the  great  preacher  barred  the  preacher^s  place, 

IIu  flung  a  mild  defiance  in  their  face, 

And  sowed  Qod*s  truth  broadcast  o'er  Mauchline  moor. 

And  when  the  ago  was  flat  and  falsely  fine, 

Niitun*.  who  hates  all  false  and  feeble  sounds, 

Hcnt  forth  a  strong  man  from  her  rustic  bounds 

With  fount  of  fervid  song,  and  called  him  thine. 

And  biulo  all  kingliest  titles  kiss  the  ground 

Kt'fore  the  plougliman-bard  herself  had  crowned. 

II. — Hebo- Worship. 

All  places  have  their  gods.    In  Irvine,  Ayr, 

And  grey  Kilmarnock  you  will  surely  find. 

On  wall  an<l  signboard  proudly  pictured  tliere. 

The  mighty  master  of  the  songful  kind, 

Th«t  ploughman-poet  Burns.    That  strong  dark  eye. 

With  Mwelling  love  surcharged,  and  lightning-ken. 

That  freeman's  look,  that  front  of  majesty, 

Htuinp  him  for  worship  from  all  meaner  men ; 

And  all  are  wise  who  worship  worshipping 

Tlifir  niitunU  lords,  where  each  to  each  is  bound 

In  ai>t  (l«*pendence,  from  the  meanest  thing 

To  Naturt^'s  topmost  feat  with  triumph  crowned, 

AikI  all  are  lift<'d  one  step  from  the  sod. 

Drinking  more  strength  from  souls  more  near  to  Qodw 

III. — Robert  Burns. 

Ilrt»t-her  of  llomor.  Nature's  darling  child, 
HfHt  tutor  of  this  thiintv-cultured  age, 
Whi'U  men.  by  flare  of  nne  conceits  beguiled. 
Kind  Truth's  firm  features  in  thy  artless  page  : 
Thy  home-spun  weeds  let  silken  dames  disdain. 
And  lHH>k-U'urmHl  wits  thy  people's  phrase  despise  ; 
'llifn*  livoH  a  t'lvsh  power  in  thy  fervid  strain 
'J*hat  kins  thi>o  with  best  names  that  star  the  skies, 
'i'iiy  song  is  like  the  purple- vesteii  Ben, 
KiK>ttHl  ill  gninite,  round  whose  shoulders  sweep 
Salubrious  aira,  and  lucid  fountains  leap 
Joyfully  into  the  warm  green-winding  glen, 
Wlion^  niHhing  rivers  pour  their  roaring  tide. 
And  grand  old  pine-trees  toss  their  branchy  pride. 

J  S.  Blackie 


WHAT  HINDERS  THE   RITUALISTS  FROM 
BECOMING  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  ? 


AS  we  follow  the  religions  movement  taking  place  in  England  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  as  we  see  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  an  advanced  section  of  that  Chnrch,  approaching  more 
and  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body ;  when  we  find 
in  nse  books  of  devotion  of  which  it  wonld  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
source  was  Protestant  or  Catholic ;  when,  in  fine,  the  resemblances 
become  so  many  and  so  close  that  eye,  ear,  intellect  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  communities,  the  question  forcibly  suggests  itself: 
Why  do  not  all  the  members  of  this  advanced  Anglican  Church 
become  Roman  Catholics  ?  Why  do  they  remain  in  communion  with 
a  Church  to  which,  so  to  speak,  they  no  longer  belong  t  What  is  it 
which  thus  makes  them  pause  on  the  threshold  of  true  Catholicism  'i 

This  appears  to  us  a  most  natural  question,  but  it  is  also,  we  readily 
admit,  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  the  present  day.  Our 
aim  now  is  to  answer  it  as  clearly  and  completely  as  possible.  The 
subject  seems  to  us  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  good  of  souls,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  seeking  first  their 
own  proper  good.  We  repeat  then  the  question :  What  is  it  which 
prevents  English  Ritualists  from  becoming  Roman  Catholics  ? 


Before  commencing  our  inquiry,  we  will  make  one  observation. 
From  a  study  of  the  theory  of  Protestantism,  we  are  led  to  ask  our- 
selves, how  can  there  be  a  bond  fide  Protestant  who  is  not  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  a  rationalist  t  We  refer  of  course  to  enUghtened 
Protestants,  men  who  think,  reason,  reflect,  render  to  themselves  an 
account  of  their  beUefs  and  of  the  position  they  have  taken  up.    The 
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thing  seems  so  anomalous  when  we  examine  it  thus  in  the  abstract, 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any- 
enlightened  Protestants  thoroughly  sincere  in  their  convictions ;  and 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  such,  and 
many  such. 

There  are  degrees,  however,  both  in  good  and  bad  faith.  There  is 
a  faith  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  rightness  of  the 
position  it  holds ;  and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  doubtful,  nay,  sus- 
picious of  its  own  attitude,  which  perceives  that  it  is  not  in  the  truth, 
but  fears  to  acknowledge  it,  and  which  refuses  to  look  more  closely 
into  things  lest  it  should  be  constrained  to  take  some  decisive  step* 
Now  in  this  dubious,  wavering  state  of  mind,  how  many  degrees  we 
see  to  be  possible,  how  many  we  find  actually  existing.  Just  as 
there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  which  permits  of  no  further  hesitation 
without  positive  bad  faith,  so  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  so  slight,  so 
vague,  so  largely  counterbalanced,  that  the  soul  may  silence  it  with- 
out doing  any  real  violence  to  conscience.  Now,  if  there  is  re€U3on  to 
beheve  that  the  number  of  enlightened  Protestants  who  remain  such 
from  honest  and  thorough  conviction  is  extremely  small,  the  case  is 
very  diflferent  with  those  whom  we  may  call  the  half-believers.  Some 
one  who  knew  Anglicanism  well  once  wrote  the  following  words,  which 
are  singularly  appropriate  to  our  subject : — 

^^  What  young  man  or  woman  is  there  who  has  not  at  some  time  doubted  as  to 
whether  the  Church  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  is  the  ttnte  Church  of 
Christ  f  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Anglican  Church  being  of 
(xod,  and  for  God,  and  in  God ;  whether  she  was  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
whether  her  teaching  was  holy  and  true ;  whether  she  was  what  she  repre- 
sents herself  as  being."   • 

The  number  of  enhghtened  Protestants  in  the  Anglican  Church  or 
elsewhere,  who  are  Uving  in  absolute  good  faith,  in  that  good  fidth 
which  excludes  doubt,  suspicion,  anxiety,  is,  as  we  beKeve,  very 
small ;  and  the  gi'ounds  on  which  we  come  to  this  conclusion  are  the 
following. 

There  is  always  going  on  in  the  mind  of  man  a  process  of  comparison 
between  his  own  behef  and  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  this  process, 
which  is  universal  and  continual,  and  often  almost  unwittingly  carried 
on,  becomes  still  more  active  when  circumstances  bring  us  into  contact 
with  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  and  in  reUgion.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  opinions  and  beliefs  opposed  to  our  own  exist  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  at  once  brought  under  the  necessity,  whether  we 
will  it  or  not,  to  subject  our  faith  to  the  test  of  examination,  and,  by  a 
compaiison  of  it  with  other  beliefs,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  rests  upon 
a  baiais  that  cannot  be  shaken.  This  comparison,  we  repeat,  we  miake 
ioalinotKrelyy  flonaefimes  even  involuntarily,  for  in  order  to  preserve  onr 
tiMllii^luidi^  -v«  must  be  able  to  aav.  '' I  am  in  tiie  1;roth  r 
^  lUMdl  ^atalMohrte 
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trutli.  %ve  must  at  least  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  appreheiided  as 
much  uf  the  tmth  as  othem,  and  more.  Without  this  assurance  our 
niind  becomes  troubled,  our  lieaiis  ave  restless,  and  we  know  no  peace 
or  <juictue68,  because  we  can  never  escape  from  the  voice  within  which 
%y%  "  Are  you  sure  you  are  in  the  truth  ?  You  are  not ;  then  up  and 
?ek  it/*  This  comparison  between  various  beliefs  is  always  going  on  in 
loughtful  minds;  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  more  activo  thau  at 
for  example,  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  becomes 
more  close  and  frequent ;  when  commercial,  scientific,  hterary  labour 
receives  some  new  impulse ;  when,  lastly,  through  the  advance  of 
civilization,  various  creeds  are  brought  closer  together,  as  those  who 
profesB  them  meet  and  jostle  one  another  daily  on  the  highways  of  life. 
In  times  like  these,  men's  minds  and  consciences  are  kept  on  the  alert; 
they  observe,  examine,  compare,  pronounce,  judge;  and  therefore 
|v  -  -re  always  peri<ids  of  intellectual  and  moral  tmrest.  A  sore  tm- 
.  s  all  noble  minds;  they  tos^s  about,  and  cannot  be  ijuiet;  and 
the  more  generous  and  high-mmded  they  are,  the  mure  bitter  are  their 
igs.  They  must  find  certainty,  or  in  default  uf  certainty,  at  least  a 
probabihty*  that  they  are  in  the  right,  while  those  who  differ  from 
them  are  wrong. 

That  we  are  passing  through  such  an  epoch  in  the  present,  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  admitted  by  every  impartial  observer,  and  the  further 
we  advance  the  more  strongly  shall  we  find  the  ago  marked  by  the 
iracterifitic  we  have  just  described.  In  the  day  in  which  we  live. 
itions  are,  in  fact,  no  longer  isolated,  entrenched,  as  it  were,  behind 
their  own  frontiers.  There  is  a  constant  interchange  of  communica- 
I  tion  of  every  8c»rt  between  them.  A  press,  vast  in  extent,  and  raar- 
rellouB  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  instruments,  carries  daily  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  the  knowledge  of  all  systems  new  and  old.  No 
f  one,  therefore,  has  any  pretext  for  ignorance.  It  needs  only  an  effort 
^f  the  M.'ill  to  keep  oneself  acquainted  with  everything  that  is  thought 
or  wrought  under  the  sun. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  advance  in  civilization '?  of 
lie  creation  of  the  telegraph,  the  invention  of  railways,  the  application 
of  steam,  the  development  of  the  press  t  It  has  been  to  give  an  im- 
Be  impulse  to  reUgious  discussion.  Religion » which  was  sometimes 
,  and  thought  to  be  dead,  has  sprung  up  into  new  life,  and,  with 
energy  such  as  it  had  never  shown  before,  has  resumed  or  is  resuming 
Bway  over  society.  Everywhere  men  have  begun  to  study,  com- 
irei,  discuss  religious  questions;  there  is  no  tiagging  in  the  spirit  of 
iiqair>%  and  everything  indicates  that  we  are  orJy  at  the  earliest  stage 
iits  reHgious  movement.  A  glance  over  the  face  of  Europe  sutKces 
bow  that  there  is  universal  agitation  and  convulsion,  especially  in 
Proteetant  countries. 

The  first  result  of  this  clu>>e  contact,  we  might  say  of  this  friction  of 
religi'ms  and  of  creed^i,  has  been  a  tendency  towards  Cathohcism,  and 
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nowliere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked  than  in  England.  For 
the  last  century,  and  especially  for  the  last  fifty  years,  there  has  been 
a  movement,  perhaps  even  unconscious  to  itself,  of  all  that  was  best  in 
the  Anghcan  Church  towards  Catholicism.  That  which  Anglicanism 
had  retained  of  Catholicism  has  been  developing,  extending,  assuming 
larger  proportions ;  that  which  it  had  lost  has  been  regained,  in  spite 
of  all  the  barriers  of  custom,  prejudice,  and  formulary ;  so  that  the 
illusion,  if  not  complete,  is  at  least  so  great  as  to  mislead  any  but 
practised  eyes. 

The  second  result  of  the  religious  agitation  we  have  described,  has 
been  an  increased  tendency  towards  rationalism  under  one  form  or 
another.  When  once  the  moorings  are  loosed  by  which,  after  its 
deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  man's  spirit  is 
held  in  natural  and  wholesome  restraint,  it  is  like  a  disabled  ship  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  carried  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  passion 
or  by  the  incUnation  of  the  moment,  and  dashing  itself  against  all  the 
systems  of  unbelief.  The  tendency  towards  Catholicism,  on  the  one 
hand,  has  had  its  counterpart  in  the  dissolution  of  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism. •  RationaUsm  prevails  to-day  among  the  Protestants  both  of 
France  and  Germany.  In  England  it  is  not  so  advanced,  but  it  is 
gaining  ground  every  day  among  the  Dissenters,  and  even  in  the 
Church  of  England.  This  is  a  fact  recognized  and  avowed  on  all 
hands.  We  need  only  note  that  which  has  just  taken  place  among  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  Congregationalists  in 
England;  we  need  only  follow  the  controversies  of  the  day,  to  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  case.  What  is  the  offence  with  which 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  are  charged? 
Rationalism.  What  is  the  evil  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly  among  the 
Independents  and  the  Congregationalist  body  generally  ?  Rationalism. 
What  is  the  great  subject  of  complaint  with  the  Anglican  bishops? 
Rationalism.  AMiat  is  it  we  hear  repeated  perpetually  in  meetings  of 
High  Church  and  Low,  in  the  pulpits  of  Cathedrals  and  of  Univer- 
sities ?     Invectives  against  RationaUsm. 

Rationahsm  on  the  one  hand,  and  CathoKcism  on  the  other, — these 
are  the  two  systems  on  which  seems  to  devolve  the  future  of  our  race. 
Already  there  is  an  evident  movement  among  the  masses ;  the  waters 
are  dividing,  and  the  currents  setting  in  towards  Catholicism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Rationalism  on  the  other. 

Midway  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Rationalism  stands  Ritual- 
ism,— that  hybrid  creature  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  which 
belongs  to  no  recognized  species,  which  aims  to  find,  and  deems  that  it 
has  perfectly  succeeded  in  finding,  the  via  media  of  time-honoured 
fame  in  England. 

We  return  then  again  from  these  preliminary  observations  to  oui"  first 
question :  What  hinden  th>  M  from  becoming  Catholics  pure 

and  siniplet 
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n. 

The  question  just  propounded  is  evideutlyt  like  all  moral  quustions, 
a  very  complex  one.  It  requires  much  careful  obBervation,  and  much 
discenmient,  to  reply  to  it.  Moral  difficulties  cannot  be  cut  like  thf^ 
^ordiau  knot,  and  to  disentangle  theii-  compHcated  meshes  demands 

flch  patience  and  forbearance*  ilen  rarely  decide  for  one  simple 
TOfti^on ;  they  are  habitually  influenced  by  a  combination  of  concurrent 
causes. 

We  must  go  even  further,  It  is  not  enough  to  analyze  the  reasons 
by  which  men  may  bo  moved  to  a  certain  coui-se ;  we  must  also  take 
account  of  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  Obstacles,  it  is  true,  do  not  act 
in  the  same  way  as  reasons,  but  they  do  exercise,  nevertheless,  a  veiy 
real  inflnenceupon  all  our  movements,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
Reasons  determine^  obstacles  arrest.  Reasons  strike  the  judgment  and 
act  upon  the  will ;  obstacles  paralyze  the  will  or  the  judgment,  often 
both  \  sometimes  they  even  prevent  reasons  from  suggesting  themselves 
at  all  to  the  mind,  or  at  len.st  from  taking  such  a  hold  of  it  as  to  produce 
any  impression. 

Now  there  is  not  the  tsliglitest  doubt  that  beside  the  reasons  which 
determine  the  Ritualists  not  to  join  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are 
also  obstacles  which  prevent  them  from  seeing  clearly  the  motives 
that  might  influence  them  to  leave  the  Anglican  Church.  These 
obstacles  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word — ^^  due  at  ion  ;  or  in  that 
-wliich  Father  Newman  has  so  justly  described  as  the  Great  Protestant 
Tniditiotu 

There  has  been  such  a  tmvesty  of  the  Roman  CathDlic  system,  of 
its  ideas,  facts,  principles,  current  among  Protestants  generally,  and 
even  among  Anglicans,  that  it  is  diflieult  for  them  to  (hscern  at  all  the 
true  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  CathoHc  Church,  What,  in  fact,  has 
boen.Hud  still  is,  the  conception  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  entei^ 
tained  by  the  majority  of  Anglicans  ?  It  is  regarded  as  a  tissue  of 
iniquity  and  error,  of  vice  and  falsehood,  from  which  every  well-regu- 
lated mind^  every  honest  heart,  must  recoil  So  much  has  been 
rritten  and  said  against  Rome,  it  has  so  often  been  representt'd  as  the 

irlet  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  has  been  so  generally  accused  of 
having  perverted  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  theoiy  and  practice, 
the  prejudice  against  it  has  taken  such  a  firm  huhl  of  the  public  mind, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to-day  for  an  ordinary  Protestant  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  in  his  way  unless  by  a  sort  of  miracle. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  qnestion  bearing  on  the 
Catholic  Cbm*ch  which  has  not  been  so  travestied  for  a  long  course  of 
y^rs^  that  there  has  grown  up  a  public  opinion,  a  soi*t  of  **  tradition,'' 
as  Father  Newman  calls  it,  against  which  no  Anglican  thinks  of  pro- 
li:«ting,  and  in  relation  to  whichany  protest  that  might  be  made  would 
probably   be    useless.     Opinion  on  this  matter  is  so   formed,   fixed. 
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universal,  that  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  eontraiy  view  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one.  Popery  is,  in  a  reUgious  point  of  view,  the 
synonym  for  corruption  and  error;  from  a  political  (Standpoint,  it 
means  slavery,  tjTanny,  oppression,  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
dragonades,  the  Inquisition,  mock  trials,  false  decretals.  These  are 
the  typical  themes  which  have  furnished  the  arguments  for  popular 
declamation,  and  which  represent  in  the  eyes  of  most  Protestants 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  system.  There  is  no  remembrance  of 
all  that  the  Church  has  suJBPered  from  Protestants  and  heretics,  no 
consideration  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  responsible  for  the 
faults  committed  by  her  children,  that  she  has  disavowed  all  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  her  name,  that  she  has  denounced  every 
abuse  of  things  sacred,  and  that  no  protest  has  been  more  emphatic 
than  hers  against  the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal. 
Sustained  by  the  evil  instincts  of  humanity,  favoured  by  our  natural 
preference  for  a  certain  order  of  truth,  and  aided  most  of  all  by  our 
habit  of  cherishing  illusions  which  please  and  flatter  us,  and  allow  the 
imchecked  indulgence  of  oiu-  passions,  these  prejudices  have  gained 
ground,  and  so  effectually  that  it  was  at  one  time  held  as  an  incon- 
testable axiom,  that  to  be  a  Catholic  and  an  honest  man  was  impos- 
sible. The  term  Roman  Catholic,  became  almost  a  synonym  for 
rogue,  ti-uant,  thief,  assassin,  a  man  without  character  and  without 
honour.  To  be  a  Catholic  and  a  gentleman  seemed  no  longer  possible. 
Under  this  aspect  English  literature  has  presented  a  curious  study  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  If  in  a  stage  play  or  a  novel  there 
occurs  the  part  of  a  rogue,  it  is  sure  to  be  given  to  a  Catholic.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  character  to  be  represented  is  noble,  high-minded, 
generous,  a  Catholic  is  ineligible.  There  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
in  one  of  England's  most  popular  novelists. 

Such  being  the  moral  attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  the  Catholic 
faith,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  return  to  that  faith  has 
been,  and  must  still  be,  greatly  retarded.  Men  will  not  even  entertain 
the  idea  of  returning  to  a  system  which  they  do  not  admire  or  esteem, 
and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  dangerous  and  false. 
Such  a  system  scarcely  receives  consideration  or  study  from  them. 
Between  it  and  the  reason  there  is  a  wall  great  and  high  which 
obstructs  the  view,  a  thick  cloud  which  wholly  obliterates  it.  Before 
any  approach  will  be  even  attempted,  this  cloud  must  be  lifted,  this 
wall  must  fall.  Now  this  is  the  work  of  time,  of  centuries,  rather  than  of 
men.  Men  may  certainly  do  something,  but  it  is  not  in  a  day  that  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  a  nation  can  be  changed. 

Time  is  needed  to  accomplish  such  a  moral  revolution,  and  therefore 
the  return  of  England  to  Catholicism  can  only  be  the  work  of  a  long 
series  of  years.  We  know  well  that  there  are  those  who,  guided 
rather  by  their  de  im«^  and  £act8|  think  otherwise. 

But  we  ourselvM  «%«,  gea^ations 
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-will  c-lapfie  before  England  will  be  restored   to  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

There  are  however,  it  must  be  eaidj  many  signs  already  perceptible 
nf  a  change,     Catholicism  is  better  kno\ni,  and  CatholicB  exert  an 
iiLfinence  over  EngUsh  society  out  of  proportion   to  their  numbers* 
The   whole  situation  is  changing,  ideas   are   expanding,  prejudiceB 
N  %  melting  awa}^  vanishing ;  facts  are  regarded  with  a  calmer 

*ii.,.  ......L'fore  a  clearer  eye;  the  judgment  is  lens  influenced  by  pas- 

<»ioti,  and  therefore  more  equitable.  In  a  word  obstacles  are  beginning 
to  diftappear,  and  they  ^\^ll  disappear  more  and  more  rapidly  as  time 
advajiccB,  till  at  length  there  will  remain  only  reaBons  against  becom- 
ing a  Catholic.  The  issue  will  then  be  greatly  simplified ;  it  will  be 
merely  a  question  between  truth  and  error.  Is  Catholicism  tmc^more 
tlian  Anghcaniem  ?  iluch  has  already  been  gained  for  CathoUcism, 
fken  it  can  be  thus  placed  on  the  same  level  with  Anglicanism;  and  to 
this  point  tiie  English  nation  bas  been  brought  mainly  by  the  Rituahsts, 
These  have  made  Clu^istian  antiquity  a  special  study;  they  have  exa- 
mined more  closely  Rome  and  Catholicism ;  they  have  arrested  the  floods 
of  prejudice  which  went  on  swelling  day  by  day;  they  have  turned 
back  the  course  of  the  current,  and  have  almost  proved  that  it  is 
poaaible  to  be  a  Roman  CathoUc  and  yet  not  a  rogue-  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  ser\4ee  rendered*  and  when  we  know  the  point  from 
which  they  started,  and  see  that  to  which  they  have  come,  hope  is 
vmiewed. 

Many  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  souls  have  disappeared,  and  the 
will  soon  follow.  The  sim  of  OathoUc  truth  is  beginning  to  shine 
more  brightly  on  the  horizon  of  England,  Wo  can  feel  aheady  its 
"Warming,  quickening  rays. 


b^The  way  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  for  the  conversion  of  England, 
the  RituaUsts  themsehx^s  who  come  so  near  to  Catholicism  do  not 
erosM  the  line.  They  remain,  and  desire  to  remain*  AngUcan.  They 
consent  indeed  to  repudiate,  as  an  injurious  libel,  the  name  of  Pro- 
testant wliich  is  sometimes  given  to  them ;  they  are  willing  to  call 
themselves  Anglo-Catholics,  but  they  shun  the  name  of  Catholic  alone, 
or  of  Roman  Catholic. 

^  Jt  IB  cuiious  to  analyze  this  moral  and  intellectual  attitude,  and  to 
why  these  Anglo-Catholics  hesitate  to  leave  a  communion  with 
Which  they  have  lost  sympathy,  and  to  join  another  which  they  esteem 
«jad  with  which  they  ardently  desii'e  fellowtihip. 

The  RituaLists,  indeed,  make  no  mystery  of  their  desires  and  hopes, 
ai  ■  li  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  share  the  Wews  of  the  *'  Association 

tui  ,..,..  ting  the  Unity  of  Christendom/'  yet  all  perceive  more  or  less 
^doLrly  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  religious  re%*ival  known  aa  the  Oxford 
Jtovemeut.     When,  therefore,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Oxenham  proposed  a 
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short  time  since,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Oxford,  the  following  resolutioiiy. 
"That  the  ultimate  aim  and  solution  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of 
1833  must  be  sought  in  the  restoration  of  the  corpomte  Union  of 
Christendom,"  he  was  only  giving  expression  to  a  desire  felt  more  or 
less  by  all  hearts,  not  only  among  the  Catholics,  but  among  the 
Ritualists.  Hence  the  joy  with  which  the  election  of  His  Holiness^ 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  was  hailed.  The  Ritualists,  no  doubt,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  were  struck  with  the  unanimity,  simplicity,  and 
rapidity,  with  which  this  election  was  accomplished — ^an  election 
which,  even  from  a  simply  human  point  of  view,  invests  a  man  with 
the  highest  authority  in  the  world.  The  Ritualists  think  also  that 
they  have  more  to  hope  from  this  Pope  than  from  Pius  IX. 
Possibly  this  is  an  illusion ;  but  why  deprive  them  of  it,  since  it 
may  do  them  good!  Pius  IX.,  like  Leo  XIII.,  would  have  been 
happy  to  welcome  them  into  the  Church.  Pius  IX.  would  have 
willingly  given  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  as  for  the  con- 
version of  their  country ;  but  Pius  IX.  could  not  purchase  their  return 
by  treason  and  felony  ;  and  Leo  XIII.  will  abandon,  as  Pius  IX.  did, 
the  joy  of  seeing  England  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  if  he 
can  only  secure  it  by  failing  in  his  duty.  The  case  has  not,  however, 
yet  advanced  so  far,  and  our  hopes  must  be  still  limited  to  partial 
returns  and  isolated  conversions. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  Ritualists,  as  a  body,  desire  to  draw 
closer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  would  like  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  her. 

What  hinders  them  ?  Why  do  they  not  go  further  ?  Why,  instead 
of  advancing,  have  they  for  some  time  been  eyen  drawing  back? 
These  questions  suggest  themselves  naturally  to  every  mind,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  reply  to  them. 

The  reasons  which  deter  the  Ritualists  from  entering  the  Roman 
Church  may  be  arranged  under  three  classes.  There  are  what  may 
be  called  interested,  sentimental,  and  intellectual  reasons.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  fully  into  all  these  in  the  present  paper.  We 
shall,  however,  say  a  word  about  each,  laying  particular  stress  upon 
the  last. 

IV. 

That  there  are  reasons  which  may  be  called  those  of  interest  must 
be  obvious  to  all.  A  clergyman,  for  example,  holding  one  of  those  rich 
benefices  which  the  Church  of  England  allots  to  her  dignitaries, — a 
bishop,  a  canon,  a  rector,  a  rich  vicar, — must  necessarily  think  twice 
before  renouncing  such  a  position,  one  acquired,  perhaps,  by  costly 
sacrifices  of  time  and  labour,  to  enter  a  commimity  in  which  possibly 
only  sufiering,  poverty,  misery,  humiliation  may  await  him,  with  no 
other  compensation  but  a  sense  of  duty  done.  Even  for  a  young  iuqh 
married  man,  who  is  still  under  the  qK  lioiuiaiid  of -ihai 
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I  fine  enihiiKiasui  tu  which  sacrifice  eeems  gain  and  labour  ease,  the 
los»  of  a  jioftitiou  rtheady  achieved,  the  abaudoiinieut  of  a  brilliant 
future,  ore  biu'dens  not  easy  for  human  nature  to  bear.     But  what  do 

I  out  mok  saciificeB  become  when  they  are  required  of  men  who  have 
Iiaa5<.^d  the  middle  of  hfe,  upon  whom  old  age  is  creeping,  and  who  Bee 
dependent  upon  tliem  a  beloved  wile  and  family,  whose  poBition  would 

I  be  utterly  changed  by  such  a  step  ;  and  wlio,  if  the  head  of  the  house  de- 
ck!'  " '  '  If  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  would  be  cast  down  from 
a  ill!     ^       J,  Ijumanly  speaking  the  happiest  poeeible,  into  the  deptlie  of 

I  poverty  and  distress  ?     To  forget  oneself,  to  sacrifice  oneself*  this  is 

!  jiOfiMble,  if  duty  demands  it,  at  any  age,  though  perhaps  not  without 
tlichelp  of  God;  still  we  do  see  every  day  uoble  instances  of  abnegation, 
of  B*?lf-dovotion.  But  to  sacrifice  \^dtli  oneself  those  whom  one  loves 
letter  than  self,  to  change  their  hit  from  liappiness  to  misery  by  word 

I  or  deed  of  ours,  this  is  hard  indeed,  and  we  can  well  conceive  how 
tbe  heart  stands  still,  the  hand  trembles,  the  tongue  refuses  utterance, 
before  the  step  can  be  taken  which  is  to  have  such  terrible  coji* 
Sequences. 

Such  sacrifices  are,  indeed,  eloquent  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
religion  that  can  inspire  them,  for  conscience  must  speak  in  a  voice 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  truth  must  appear  very  clear,  before  a  man 
caa  thus  lay  on  the  altar  all  that  nature  has  taught  him  to  regard  as 
Ui08t  sacred  and  precicus. 

Without  goiug  back  to  the  times  when  not  to  attend  the  com- 
tuunion  in  the  AngUcan  Church  was  a  crime  punishable  by  exile  or 
tlie  confiscation  of  goods,  we  call  to  mind  many  instaDCis  of  such  lofty 
lieroiam.  There  is  to-day  in  England  more  than  one  lioman  Cathohc 
^avert  who  can  say  to  his  former  brethren  in  the  faith :  *'  I  have 
become  a  Catholic,  and  my  Cathohcism  has  cost  me  all  that  I  po&- 
•^fiaed,  all  that  I  loved  in  the  world ; "  w^hile  there  is  not  a  single 
Protestant  convert  or  re-convert  to  Anglicanism  who  can  say  any  such 

is  a  simple  fact,  but  it  may  sufiice  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  the 
■y^tem  we  are  considering. 

Tliere  can  be  no  disputing  the  force  i>f  these  ioterested  reasons,  no 
oeiijiug  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  decisions  open  to  a  man*  It 
to  i»aay  to  talk  of  devotedness,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice  by  tlie 
cliiuiiiey-corner,  comfortably  seated  in  an  armchair,  and  with  feet  on 
ttf^  feader;  but  the  scene  is  suddt^nlj  changed  when  we  find  om*- 
^filves  face  to  face  with  stern,  severe,  pitiless  duty.  It  is  easy  to 
brand  as  cowards  those  wlio  linger,  hesitate,  draw  back  on  the  verge 
^'^^  great  decision;  but  hard  words  do  not  argue  much  knowledge  of 
*w  liuman  heart,  much  experience  of  the  reahties  of  Ufe,  or  much 
^^tciBo  of  Christian  charity.  Assuredly  those  who  draw  back  when 
coiiiscience  speaks,  when  it  speaks  clearly,  positively,  have  no  right  to 
^  cttD«d  heroes ;  they  know  it  well,  and  confess  it  to  themselves;  but 
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it  is  not  given  to  eveiy  one  to  be  a  hero  in  this  world.  Those  who 
know  something  of  life,  imderstcuad  what  conflicts  may  be  all  the  while 
rending  the  soul  in  its  depths;  and  if  thej  do  not  always  excuse  those 
who  fall,  they  speak  of  them  without  bitterness  or  uncharitableness. 

But  is  it  in  fact  these  interested  reasons,  of  whatever  nature,  which 
prevent  many  Ritualists  from  becoming  Catholics  ?  This  10  a  secret 
between  God  and  the  conscience.  But  judging  by  human  appear- 
ances, these  are  not  the  reasons  which  most  frequently  negative  the 
decision  that  might  otherwise  be  taken.  It  would  rather  seem  that 
these  reasons  prevent  the  truth  from  being  seen  in  its  clearness ;  they 
paralyze,  by  anticipation,  the  eflforts  which  but  for  them  might  be 
made  to  discover  the  truth.  Men  dare  not  see ;  they  shrink  instinc- 
tively from  inquiring ;  they  know  too  much  not  to  feel  some  doubt, 
but  they  do  not  know  enough  for  conscience  to  say,  Ymimustact;  and 
thenceforth  they  rest  in  that  state  of  half-belief  which  is  not  altogether 
to  be  condemned,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  wholly  justifiable.  K 
they  do  not  hang  a  veil  over  their  eyes  that  they  may  not  see,  they 
at  least  make  no  effort  to  see,  because  they  feel  instinctively  that  if 
they  saw  and  were  convinced  of  certain  things,  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  go  further.  Behind  the  light  they  discern  the  sacrifice, 
and  so  they  remain  in  the  shadow,  in  that  state  in  which,  without 
being  untnie  to  conscience,  they  can  say  with  Eeble,  "  Nothing  could 
justify  one's  quitting  one's  own  communion  except  a  strong,  delibe- 
rate, unwilling  conviction,  found  in  one's  heart  and  conscience,  as 
well  as  intellect,  that  it  [the  Church  of  England]  has  fallen  from  being 
a  Chiu-ch." 

Is  it  often  thus  ?  Is  it  time  that  these  interested  recuaons  are  often  a 
hindrance  to  the  inquiries  which  would  lead  to  conversion  ?  We  have 
been  told  that  this  is  no  rare  case,  and  we  believe  it  will  become 
more  and  more  common  as  the  increasing  internal  divisions  of  the 
Anglican  body  suggest  with  growing  force  the  question  whether 
it  has  the  right  to  regard  itself  as  the  tnie  Church. 

We  love  to  deceive  ourselves  when  our  o^vn  interest  is  concerned, 
and  we  are  adepts  in  finding  excuses  for  our  conduct.  Hence,  when 
reasons  of  interest  have  already  shaken  the  will,  reasons  of  feeling 
are  not  slow  to  come  to  their  aid,  in  postponing  the  grave  decision 
which  would  compromise  us.  Reasons  of  feeling  do  imdoubtedly 
exercise  a  very  real  and  deep  influence  over  the  course  that  each 
one  of  us  takes  in  life. 


And  what  are  these  reasons  of  feeling?  They  are  many  and 
various,  according  to  individual  character,  but  they  can  all  be  reduced 
to  three  or  four  heads — ^vanity,  self-love,  affection. 

A  man  is  playing  perhaps  an  influential  part  in  the  reUgious  world 
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md  m  English  society.  Ho  direete  a  large  parish  \  he  is  looked  up  to 
by  a  large  congregation  whom  he  has  drawn  together,  and  he  feels 
nutinctively  that  a  ohauj^e  of  faith  on  his  part  would  put  an  end  to  all 
llhifl,  and  would  throw  him  into  the  shade;  that  he  would  soon  be 
i^ored,  perhaps  miBJudged  and  anathematized,  by  those  who  are 
i,y  his  more  than  admirers,  his  devoted  converts.  Human  vanity 
drinks  from  all  this,  and»  anxious  to  escape  the  sacrifice,  it  endea- 
toUTs  not  to  see  tlie  duty  or  to  see  it  other  than  it  is, 

Self*love  interposes  also,  and  represents  as  a  disgrace  a  step  which 
iivolvea  a  paiufnl  avowal — the  avowal,  namely,  that  a  man  has  been 
staken  during  thii'ty,  forty,  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  that  he  has 
leen  helping  to  mislead  othera.  Obviously  motives  like  these  for 
etaining  the  BtaiiiA  quo  are  not  avowed  even  to  the  man  himself^  but 
bey  exist  nevertheless  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  unconsciously 
tiflaL'Uce  his  conduct.  Conversion  is  a  great  and  noble  thing;  it  is 
be  evidence  of  uprightness  of  mil  and  force  of  character;  but  it  is 
ccompanied  by  many  pains  and  hurailiations ;  hence  it  is  so  difficult 
pass  from  one  religion  to  another,  especially  when  the  step  is 
llictated  by  conscience,  not  by  passion,  by  reason,  not  by  interest. 

But  of  all  the  reasons  of  feeling  which  influence  the  Ritualists  in  the 
present  day,  the  most  powerful  is  unquestionably  their  affection  for 
Itheir  friends  and  for  their  Church* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  common  to  find  in  the  world  in 
hvLich  we  live  such  noble  friendships  as  we  find  in  England,  The 
[traditions  of  domestic  and  social  life  are  presei'\"ed  in  that  country  as 
ftlicy  are  nowhere  else,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  friendships 
r^hich,  begun  in  childhood,  are  prolonged  through  Ufe,  and  outlast  all 
'  tin?  vicissitudes  of  the  most  chequered  lot. 

The  high  education  received  by  the  candidates  for  the  Church,  the 
tocial  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  the  upper  middle  class  to  which 
'iiey  belong,  the  family  relatiouB  which  enrich  their  favoured  lot, 
reallege  life  and  especially  the  life  of  the  Univemity, — all  these  combine 
^  to  form  tics  which  are  only  strengthened  by  years,  and  wliich  it  is  not 
r*?Hisy  to  break  nnlcRs  duty  and  conscience  speak  in  no  micertain  tones. 
Mud  when  we  remember  that  the  marriage  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
'  Jnultiplies  all  these  ties  indefinitely,  it  Avill  be  easily  understood  how 
[difSevdt  it  is  for  them  to  ttike  the  final  step. 

In  how  many  souIh  this  position  gives  rise  to  painful  and  constant 

oggl*."*,  only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  English 

Kxriety,  especially  in  its  purest  and  noblest  circles,  can  at  all  divine, 

*Ve  get  some  glimpses  of  it  in  such  books  as  the  Life  f>f  Keble,  and 

^lii«  is   only   one   of    many  examples    that  might    be    taken    from 

lEtiglit^h  life  in  the  present  day.     We  see  there  how  deeply  wounded 

u*  Trail  by  the  convemion  of  NeAvman,  and  Father  Newman  himself 

(,..  ..A    .  ^» '-tress  of  heart  his  convei-sion  cost  him, 

•J  to  break  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  family  affection 
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without  trembling,  and  we  can  well  conceive  that  the  man  who  sees 
such  trials  before  him  may  find  his  eye  grow  so  dim  with  sorrow,  that 
the  path  of  duty  seems  to  waver.  In  Anew  of  sacrifices  which  are 
certain  and  results  which  are  uncei-tain,  he  hesitates  and  draws  back ; 
and  finally,  in  the  struggle  between  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  the 
heart  is  victorious,  especially  when  the  conscience  is  not  thoroughly 
enUghtened  and  convinced.  To  this  feeling,  which  exerts  a  great 
influence  over  the  decisions  that  men  may  take  in  certain  controversies 
of  the  day,  we  must  add  the  tender  affection  felt  by  the  Ritualists  for 
the  Church  of  England.  They  recognize  its  defects;  they  do  not 
cloak  its  imperfections,  blemishes,  and  erroi-s ;  they  are  the  first  to  own 
that  it  has  not  fulfilled  their  expectations ;  sometimes  they  speak  with 
even  excessive  severity  of  its  shortcomings ;  nevertheless  they  love  it 
with  all  their  hearta,  aud  their  very  life  seems  bound  up  in  it.  To 
them  the  Church  of  England  represents  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble, 
grand  in  their  country.  The  Church  has  produced  so  many  great 
writers,  has  formed  so  many  noble  characters,  it  is  so  blended  with 
the  whole  national  life  of  the  people,  that  it  has  become,  as  it  were, 
the  living  embodiment  of  every  high  and  holy  thought,  memory,  pur- 
pose, hope.  An  English  Churchman  (not  long  ago  we  might  have 
said  simply  an  Euglisliman)  sees  eveiything  thiough  the  medium  of 
his  Church.  The  memories  of  liis  childhood,  the  occupations  of  riper 
years,  the  history  of  his  travels  round  the  world,  all  bring  him  back  to 
the  same  starting-point — his  Church. 

There  he  finds  his  home.  It  blessed  his  cradle ;  its  influences  at 
college  and  in  the  imiversity  moulded  his  young  Kfe ;  in  riper  years  it 
appealed  to  liis  generosity  and  to  his  heart,  to  aid  in  ameliorating  and 
reforming  society.  The  Church,  in  short,  is  to  many  an  Englishman  a 
mother  and  bosom  friend  ;  hence  it  costs  liim  much  to  forsake  her,  even 
when  he  sees  that  she  is  not  the  time  Church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
the  sacrifice  seems  impossible  so  long  as  he  is  only  doubtful  of  the 
legitimacy  of  her  claims.  The  Ritualists  have  the  same  weakness  for 
their  Church  that  Englishmen  have  for  their  nation.  They  are  some- 
what insular,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  Catholicism  to  triumph  over  their 
insular  prejudices.  They  love  their  Church,  as  the  English  in  general 
love  England,  as  the  dearest  of  fatherlands,  and  they  greatly  fear 
faihng  in  gmtitude  and  afiection  towards  an  institution  to  which  they 
owe  much,  if  not  all  that  they  are ;  and  this  fear  they  cannot  shake 
ofi*,  even  when  they  have  discovered  that  the  Church  they  had  regarded 
as  a  mother,  had  been  but  a  step-mother  after  all.  They  try,  there- 
fore, to  deceive  themselves,  and  create  imaginary  duties  in  order  to 
avoid  so  painful  a  iiipture.  They  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  reform  it  by  degrees, 
and  cautiously  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  reabsorption  into  the  Church 
CathoUc ;  and  they  succeed  in  convincing  themselves  that  they  ought 
not  to  forsake  a  communion  on  which,  in  these  latter  days,  Providenoe 
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)m  seemed  to  potir  down  blessings.     They  invoiit  theories  of  the 

^pfiniitive  and  undivided  Church,"  of  "branches   of  the   Church," 
origin  of  Chriptianity  in  England,   of  the   character  of  the 
iiatton  in  England,  of  the  relationB  theoretical  and  practical  of 

k«  Clmrch  to  the  State,  and  spend  an  untold  amount  of  effort,  time, 
oney,  learning,  in  propping  up  Bystems  which  have  no  foundation  in 
Ct^  and  are  perpetiially  contradicted  hy  Iiistory.  They  talk  to  \\%  of 
DO  eeceamon,  but  incorporation  with  the  Catholic  (not  the  Roman 

kihuUc)  body,^  &c.     But  what  is  generally  the  meaning  of  all  tbist 
Qply  that  they  desire  to  remain  where  they  are,  in  order  to  avoid 

sinful  sacrifices,  and  to  quiet  the  voice  of  conscience  which  remon- 
fttes,  protests,  threatens.     They  say  to  themselves  that  they  will  do 

Hiere  they  are  the  same  work  which  they  would  do  if  they  went 

where  duty  bids. 
In  a  word,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  feeling  rather 
ail  by  reason,  and  then  they  try  to  make  excuses  for  themselves 
r  to  find  pretexts  to  justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing. 
There  is  something  extremely  dangerous  in  this  position.  It  is  so 
»y  to  deceive  oneself  in  matters  of  duty  involving  sacrifice,  that  the 
nest  soul  sometimes  falls  into  the  snare*  and  those  who  would  be 

Itterly  ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  saw  clearly  that  they  had  yielded 
►  self-intereet,  admire  and  applaud  themselves  when  they  think  they 
ave  made  a  surrender  of  it.     So  subtle  are  the  devices  of  the  human 
Mrt  that,  imless  we  are  greatly  on  our  guard,  we  fall  into  its  snares. 
But  reasons  of  feeling  rarely  stand  alone ;  they  are  almost  always 

kccorapanied  and  sustained  by  other  arguments. 


VI. 

aalisnit  in  reality,  only  continues  the  traditions  of  Anglicanism 
a  rather  more  subtle  and  dangerous  guise ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ount^  no  doubt,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  attacked  with  some 
rioknce,  and  even  with  a  ^ngour  which  might  be  mistaken  for  passion 
f  We  did  not  know  the  aggressors  sufficiently  well  to  be  assured  that 
Khdr  one  motive  was  a  great  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souk.  One  who, 
rmany  years  of  labour  and  struggle,  had  reached  the  goal  of  Catho- 
Bdsm,  said,  long  after  his  conversion,  **  I  still  feel  myself  haunted 
l^cd  troubled  by  this  theory/*  There  is,  indeed,  something  very  seduc- 
tive ill  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Church  as  a  federation  of 
P*triarchate8,  and  in  its  recognition  of  Catholicity  as  the  basis  of  all  tme 
Jta»trine ;  but  are  these  not  specious  and  delusive  semblances,  mirages, 
-^-  nnd  when  we  come  to  examine  them  in  detail,  to  see  how 
ik  pmctically,  do  w©  not  find  them  contrarj^  to  the  C4ospel, 
letice  of  primitive  ages,  nay,  contrary  even  to  reason  and 
►  ?  WTiat,  in  fact,  has  this  theory  produced  ?  It  hjis  pro- 
thi9  Eastern  Churches,  almost  all  of  them  dead  or  dying  for  the 
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last  many  centuries ;  it  has  produced  the  Church  of  England,  which 
is  tonlaj  that  which  it  has  been  often  described  in  language  not  more 
severe  than  just,  as  "  a  monstrous  anomaly,"  a  "  monstrous  failure,"  "  a 
stupendous  self-contradiction,"  "  a  practical  failure,"  a  scene  of  "  utter 
disorder,"  &c.,  &c.  The  most  devoted  members  of  the  English  Church 
can  never  say  of  their  ecclesiastical  system,  as  Englishmen  do  of  their 
political  constitution,  "It  works  well;  do  not  touch  it;  let  us  not  touch 
it  1 "  They  are  bound,  on  the  contrary,  to  admit  that  it  works  badly, 
and  never  more  badly  than  when  it  puts  forth  a  Kttle  fresh  life  and 
vigour.  Thus  there  is  no  party  in  the  Church  which  is  not  eager  for 
some  change  in  its  constitution,  only  desiring  that  its  own  peculiar 
tenets  and  views  may  be  respected.  For  three  hundred  years  the  cry 
has  gone  up  on  all  hands  to  the  bishops  to  ^'  set  their  house  in  ovder,^ 
and  the  bishops  have  never  yet  proved  equal  to  the  task,  as  is  shown 
by  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  by  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Clmrch  of  England.  That  Church  has  never  enjoyed  quietness,  peace, 
and  order,  except  when  the  civil  power  which  holds  it  in  check  has  so 
tightened  the  reins,  that  it  has  been  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
movement.  When  the  sovereign,  exercising  his  legal  supremacy  in 
religious  no  less  than  in  civil  causes,  has  reduced  bishops  and  Convoca- 
tion to  silence  ;  when  he  has  asserted  over  all  his  own  supreme  will, 
there  is  an  interval  of  order  and  peace,  but  it  is  the  peace  of  death,  of 
nothingness.  There  has  never  been  an  attempt  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  Anglican  Church  which  has  not  produced  schisms  and  convulsions, 
by  which  it  has  a  hundred  times  narrowly  escaped  death.  And  if,  at 
the  present  moment,  its  existence  as  an  establishment  is  gravely  com- 
promised, this  is  to  be  traced  simply  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Ritualists  in  the  direction  of  Catholicism.  Nothing  can  show  more 
conclusively  how  hopeless  those  efforts  are  than  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  are  condemned.  Friends,  enemies,  neutrals,  all  recognize 
the  zeal  of  the  Ritualists,  praise  their  intentions,  admire  their  self-denial 
and  devotedness,  and  yet  disapprove  their  endeavours.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  are  working  against  the  system  of  Anglicanism,  and 
indeed  against  their  own  system ;  for,  as  was  observed  in  the  Daily  News 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Mackonochie,  "  an  example  of  private  judgment  of 
an  audacious  sort  is  set  continually  by  men  who  pretend  to  detest 
private  judgment." 

This  is  so  evident,  that  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
Ritualists  to  justify  first  the  position  taken  by  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  then  their  own  attitude  as  members  of  that  Church. 

This  appears  all  the  more  incomprehensible,  because  the  Ritualists 
have  a  high  idea  of  the  Church,  of  its  origin,  its  mission,  its  claims ; 
because  they  repudiate  private  judgment,  and  emphatically  appeal 
not  only  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  according  to  primitive 
antiquity,  but  to  what  they  call  the  "  living  voice  "  of  the  Church. 

These  being  their  avowed  beliefs  and   principles,  the  questioD 
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natnnJly  ariseB,  Why  do  the  Ritualists  remain  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, and  what  hinders  them  from  becoming  Catholics  ?  We  have 
gpoken  of  the  reasons  of  interest  and  of  feeling ;  we  shall  now  say  a 
word  on  the  intellectual  reasons. 

vn. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset,  that  the  Ritualists,  having 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  Anglicanism,  have  a  host  of  preju- 
dices to  overcome,  and  of  things  to  learn  and  unlearn.  Then-  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  needs  to  be  recast  in  a  new  mould,  and  even 
when  they  seem  to  have  reached  outwardly  the  borders  of  Catholicism, 
there  is  still  a  wide  intervening  gulf. 

They  approach  Catholicism  by  what  we  may,  perhaps,  call  an 
analytical  method,  examining  every  point  in  detail ;  they  do  not  look 
at  the  system  as  a  connected  harmonious  whole,  but  take  each  part 
separately,  without  relation  to  the  rest ;  and  hence  it  is  that  out  of  the 
many  who  start  in  the  right  direction,  so  few  really  arrive  at  Catholicism. 
To  ns  Catholics,  who  are  accustomed  from  our  childhood  to  take  an  ele- 
vated view  of  our  system,  to  regard  it  as  a  whole,  in  its  harmonious  unity, 
the  conduct  of  the  Ritualists  appears  unreasonable  and  inexplicable  in 
many  ways.  Ample  excuse,  however,  may  be  foimd  for  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  approach  the  study  of  Catholicism.  They  rarely 
look  at  the  question  in  the  outset  thus :  "  Here  is  a  system,  at  least  the 
rival  of  Anglicanism,  which  claims  to  be  the  truth, — what  is  it  as  a  whole? 
What  do  reason  and  experience  say  of  it?  Taken  as  a  whole,  is  it  or 
is  it  not  more  true  than  Anglicanism  ?  Is  it  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  man,  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  ?  Has  it  produced,  on  the  whole, 
good  results  t "  If  the  English  Ritualists  took  this  course,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  large  numbers  would  soon  become  Catholics,  for  they 
could  not  but  be  struck  at  once  with  the  vast  superiority  of  Catholicism, 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people  and  of  souls ;  with 
its  admirable  unity,  its  calm,  steady  advance  in  dignified  and  orderly 
ranks;  with  its  respect  for  authority,  and  its  invincible  firmness, 
blended,  however,  with  great  kindness  and  condescension.  And  when 
once  the  mind  had  thus  been  enlightened  by  such  a  view  of  Catholicism, 
as  a  whole,  it  might  then  descend  from  the  heights,  apply  itself  to  de- 
tails, and  examine  each  part  separately  without  the  danger  of  stumbling 
and  {iedling  at  every  step.  The  seekers  after  truth  would  have  grasped, 
in  fact,  principles  which  would  show  them  clearly  that  things  are  not  as 
they  had  imagined  them,  or  as  they  had  read  of  them  in  books.  They 
would  receive  with  caution  the  statements  of  authors,  and  instead  of 
simply  taking  the  word  of  the  historian,  would  demand  proof,  would 
search  for  it  themselves,  and  would  arrive  most  frequently  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  facts  were  either  false  or  distorted.  If,  sometimes, 
they  met  with  things  little  in  harmony  with  the  divine  theory  of 
the  Church,  they  would  remember  that  institutions  cannot  be  made 
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r  -jj-r-ridnak ;  and  when  all  the  shortcomings 

"'-•^  :ai  r-re-  ^^7  recognized,  they  would  still  find 

2'.^-   rs-  r-rrition  to  any  other  Christian  community. 

"^'"'J    „.  :«  -r. :  to  confess  "it  works  well,"  but  "it  is 

"*"■  *         ••,  's:^  i''  not  proceed  in  this  way.     Instead  of 

^    .  i  Wv^rking  down,  they  try  to  mount  up  from 

^     ^       ^  -?  1  . :"  them  ever  reach  the  summit.     They  stop 

.,,,-^<x-'vl.  disappointed,  and  find  it  easier  to  turn 

^..  Kicualistfl  are  led  to  study  Catholicism  by  some 

""^  .^  .;..;v;  thoir  notice  or  attracts  their  «attention.      At 

V    x'£itV«wion,  works  of  charity  among  the  poor,  the 

,.a.^     ,4t  another,  their  thoughts  may  be  drawn  to  the 

.V.   iiiioiiij:  CathoHcs,  to  their  missions,  rehgious  orders, 

.^.  o.aMo*^  «&c.,   &c.      These  things  strike  them;  they 

.v..,    »ud  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  have  been  repre- 

V   i^uvd  to  admit,  to  their  own  astonishment,  that  there 

;v\'d  in  Roman  Catholicism.     From  one  inquiry  they  go 

.^.,  nil  at  length  the  conviction  takes  firm  hold  of  their 

.lo  lu»iuan  is  really  the  true  Clmrch. 

,  la  I  MX  expenditure  of  time  and  efFoi-t  is  such  a  conclusion 

'  I  1^  iu»t  merely  that  the  inquiry  is  long,  but  at  each  step  it 

...u\  vlitHculty  and  the  danger  of  mistake.     There  is  not  a 

.;.  i    i'l-  institution  of  Catholicism  in  connection  with  which 

ut.,  'u^t  lUH'uniulated  a  mass  of  prejudice  and  error.    And  how 

i,.„    v'lioiH  to  1)0  discovered,  these  prejudices  to  be  removed! 

^    .     v.iiliu^  will  not  do  it;  most  frequently  the  only  books  that 

!iui  I  ho  hands  of  hiquirers  are  works  written  in  a  partial  and 

.iiHii  rtpiiit ;  and  even  if  they  have  access  to  truer  soiu'ces  of 

,..4ii.t»ii»ii,  thoy  have  not  always  the  leisure  and  the  patience  to 

.)i.  111.     'I'ako,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  of  St. 

,u  ili».l».im\v,  of  the  False  Decretals,  of  Roman  Congregations,  of  the 

^\»i  .a   tlio  l*ope  in  the  firat  centuries;  the  causes  which  give  in 

..,»,    u.wiiHH  greater  proportion  of  criminals  among  the  Catholics 

,Uiii    .iiuiiiig  any   other  sect;    the   history   of  the   Reformation   in 

».u/J.iinl  niiil  ill  Germany;  and  see  what  an  amount  of  sifting  will  bo 

.   .|uiii  il  ill  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  any  single  fact  or  dogma. 

Wlial,  llii'ii,   often  happens?     The  Ritu«alist  pauses  half-way  and 

,.  iti.iiiiH  wlicro  he  is,  deterred  from  going  further  cither  by  misconcep- 

iii.ii  III  iM  riaiii  facts  or  truths,  or  daunted  by  the  vast  expenditure  of 

laliuui  M'i|iiirod. 

llilln  rli»  the  mode  of  proceeding  wc  have  described  has  been  that 
iiHihl  I  oiiiiiioiily  adopted,  and  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  in  accordance 
\\\{\\  III'?  gfniuH  of  the  English  people  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
Iui'Ih,  find  only  slowly  to  rise  from  facts  to  principles  or  to  deduce 
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re«iilta.  Other  Dations  generalize  and  come  to  rapid  concluBions ;  the 
Sngliehman  prefers  to  dwell  upon  details ;  he  la  a  minute  and  careful 
observe  n 

We  believe,  however^  that  in  the  end  the  Ritualists  will  find  them- 

elves  driven  to  adopt  other  methods,  and  to  coneider  these  grave 

questions  rather  in   their    general    bearings*      We  believe  that  the 

Dontrov^ersies  of  the  day  will  have  no   small  influence  in  bringing 

ibout  this  clmnge,  by  making  manifest  the  imperfections  and  funda- 

nental  vices  of  the  Anglican  system*     Instead  of  discussing  isolated 

facts^  such  as  the  Inquisition,  the  condemnation  of  Honorins,  &o*, 

they  will  tuni  their  attention  to  the  main  question  at  issue.      They 

r  will  take  firet  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  two  systems — the  Roman 

■Catholic  and  the  Anglican — ^and  will  only  descend  to  details  after 

having  reached  general  conclusions. 


I  have  now  shown  jvhy  bo  many  eminent  Ritualists  do  not  really 
cross  die  boimdaries  of  Catholicism,  though  externally  they  seem  so 
close  to  them.  They  lose  themselves  in  details,  are  stumbled  by 
cotmtless  difficaJties,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  recommencing  their 
religious  education  from  the  verj''  beginning.  But  in  attemptiDg  this 
great  taak  they  are  constantly  misled  by  the  prejudices  imbibed  with 
their  mothers*  milk ;  they  fall  into  quite  iavoluntary  misconceptions, 
becaiue  they  lack  a  guiding  rale.  Having  no  tradition  to  direct 
them^  they  often>  as  they  themaelves  confess,  lose  much  time  in  fruit- 
l«ffla  search,  and  when  they  do  succeed  in  reconstituting  what  they 
'  call  the  Catholic  system,  it  is  but  a  very  incomplete  and  partial  repre- 
^ntation.  Take,  for  example,  any  one  point  of  doctrine, — the  practice 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  or  any 
otiier,^ — and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  the  chain  of  tradition  has 
lM?en  broken,  and  that  the  Ritualists  are  hivariably  constrained  to  have 
'^course  to  Roman  Catholic  books.  This  was  made  evident  recently 
Hen  Dr.  Pusey  translated  the  Manual  of  Monseigneur  Gaume  for 
Confessors.  Why  did  Dr.  Posey  translate  this  manual  ?  Because  he 
W  more  confidence  in  that  which  had  been  said  by  a  man  who  had 
*li  experimental  acquaintance  w^th  confession,  than  iq  any  words  of 
'u»  own, 

TMule,  therefore,  books  furnish  much  useful  aid,  they  can  never 
Wee  the  place  of  experience  and  of  the  traditional  knowledge  of  a 
«y»t<jm.  This  experience  and  tradition  are  lacking  in  the  Anglican 
vJhiirch,  hence  everything  iri  that  Church  is  in  a  state  uf  chaoe. 
Every  one  adopts  and  introduces  that  which  seems  good  to  himself; 
^Qd  although  in  detail  the  choice  may  be  good  and  the  intention 
ptaineworthy,  still  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  a  whole.  Ritualism  bears 
^0  email  resemblance  to  the  Tower  of  Babel, 

vou  xxxni,  K 
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Having  sliown  how  the  theoretic  errors  of  the  BitnaliBtfl  arise,  it 
would  seem  needless  to  take  up  and  refote  each  misconception  sepa> 
rately,  a  task  which  would  indeed  be  almost  endless.  Think,  for 
example,  of  such  questions  as  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  his 
primacy  and  the  permanency  of  that  primacy,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  influence,  real  or  pretended,  of  Protestantism  on  the 
prosperity  of  nations ;  think,  finally,  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
Reformation  generally  and  the  English  Reformation  in  particular,  and 
it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  it  would  require  volumes  rather  than  a 
paper  like  the  present  to  discuss  any  of  these  subjects. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  observations,  adding 
one  special  remark  on  the  theories  held  in  relation  to  the  Reformation 
in  England.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  unsatisfaotorinees  of 
the  method  adopted  by  the  AngUcans  in  rehgious  controversy  than 
these  theories. 

Starting  fi-om  the  position  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  part  of  the 
true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Ritualists  to 
justify  the  Reformation,  and  to  invent  a  system  which  could  be  adapted 
to  this  conception  of  the  Church.  Hence  have  arisen  all  the  theories 
of  the  Church  and  its  branches,  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  En^ 
land  and  its  development,  of  the  Reformation  and  its  causes.  All 
these  theories  are  in  contradiction  with  facts,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
tradiction is  so  glaring  that  certain  Ritualist  writers  have  felt  bound 
to  admit  it. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  it  comes  to  deducing  the  general 
principle  from  the  facts,  most  of  them  stop  short ;  they  quibble,  dis* 
cuss,  analyze,  and  deny  the  conclusion.  Whence  comes  all  this? 
Undoubtedly  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  from  the  habitual 
attitude  of  the  mind,  from  the  affection  that  gives  the  one  system 
the  preference  over  the  other,  from  the  desire  (perhaps  unconsciously 
cherished)  to  justify  their  own  position  and  to  avoid  the  painful 
acknowledgment  of  having  Kved  until  now  in  error. 

It  must  now  be  easy  to  understand  why  the  RituaUsts  find  it  so 
difficult  to  receive  Catholicism.  If  we  consider,  further,  that  their 
system  of  education  develops  in  them  a  ceitain  lack  of  habits  of  strict 
logical  deduction,  it  will  be  still  more  evident  why  the  work  of  con- 
version to  Catholicism  goes  on  so  slowly. 

IX. 

There  is  yet  more  to  be  said.  If  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view 
we  find  that  the  AngUcans  and  RituaUsts  are  hindered  by  logical 
difficulties,  it  is  equally  true  that  on  moral  and  disciplinary  questions 
they  are  stumbled  by  the  CathoUc  doctrine  of  authority. 

Accustomed  by  their  poUtical  and  social  education  to  govem  them- 
selves, they  dispute  any  authority  that  fetters  and  embarrasaea  them. 
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and  take,  with  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  Kberties  for  which  they 
would  scarcely  find  precedents  in  the  "undivided  and  primitive 
CSmrch,"  and  which  in  any  case  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  tole- 
rate for  an  instant.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  theoretical  and 
practical  unsoundness  of  the  Church  of  England  than  its  absolute 
impotence  in  all  matters  of  discipline.  This  brings  out  also  most 
forcibly  its  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 

The  Ritualists  are  struck  by  the  imity  of  the  Catholics  both  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  yet,  while  admiring  the  effect,  they  criticize 
the  cause.  They  are  afraid  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  they  feel  that 
it  is  contrary  to  that  liberty  which  they  have  loved  and  exercised  all 
their  life ;  and  they  understand  very  clearly  that  in  becoming  Catholics 
they  must,  in  religious  matters,  make  an  entire  surrender  of  their  per- 
sonal Uberty  and  of  their  own  will. 

Such  a  sacrifice  is  not  easy  to  men  of  any  race ;  it  is  supremely 
hard  to  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  An  act  of  episcopal  authority 
putting  an  end  to  a  difficult  and  scandalous  situation ;  such  words 
as  were  spoken  by  Cardinal  Bonnechose  in  full  French  Senate,  "  My 
clergy  is  a  regiment;  when  I  say  march,  it  marches;"  a  summary 
decision  of  the  Pope,  or  the  condemnation  of  a  Roman  Congregation; — 
things  like  these  ofiend  and  alarm  them.  It  is  more  than  a  dozen 
years  since  Cardinal  Bonnechose  used  those  famous  words,  and  the 
English  Protestant  journals  are  speaking  of  them  still. 

The  fact  is  that  the  disciphnary  system  of  the  CathoKc  Church  is 
not  lax  and  powerless,  Kke  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  six 
months,  nay,  in  as  many  days,  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  solved 
the  problems  of  Ritualism ;  or  rather  Ritualism  would  never  have 
sprung  up  in  its  midst. 

We  understand  perfectly  the  astonishment  and  alarm  that  such  a 
system  must  inspire  in  the  Bitucdists.  They  see  only  its  objec- 
tionable side, — ^that  which  makes  them  regard  Catholicism  as  a 
despotic  system,  tyrannical  and  oppressive  to  the  consciences  of  men. 
This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  traditional  idea  they  have 
received  of  the  Papacy ;  but  in  thus  judging  they  show  themselves  to 
be  but  superficial  and  prejudiced  observers.  If  they  would  study 
more  deeply  the  subject  of  CathoKc  discipline,  they  would  see  with 
what  scrupulous  care  the  interests  of  individuals  are  protected,  how 
the  weak  are  guaranteed  against  the  strong,  and  what  barriers  are  raised 
against  oppression ;  how  those  accused  of  crimes  have  the  means  placed 
at  their  disposal  to  secure  an  equitable  and  even  a  lenient  judgment. 
Nowhere  is  so  much  consideration  and  forbearance  shown  to  peni- 
tent criminals  as  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  one  thing  that  cannot 
be  forgiven  or  tolerated  is  persistent  rebeUion  against  constituted 
authority.  A  priest  who  thinks  himself  wronged  and  ill-treated  by  his 
bishop  has  the  right  to  appeal  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of  the  metro- 
politan, and  from  the  metropoUtan  to  the  court  of  Rome.    We  do  not 
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nretexxJ.  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  here  and  there  abuses,  and  that 
these  Abases  are  not  sometimes  hard  to  redress,  but  what  conclusion 
•an.  be  drawn  from  such  an  admission  ?  Is  there  anythingin  the  world 
rftAt  eeoapes  these  human  imperfections?  Is  there  any  institution 
fiialtlei3»  ?     Th^  thing  we  want  to  ascertain  is,  what  is  the  system 

hicli  ^^rorks  the  best,  first  for  society  and  then  for  the  individual? 
We  place  the  individual  second,  because  it  is  just  that  private  interests 

,  ,ulcl  be  subservient  to  the  general.     If  sometimes  an  individual  finds 

uise  of  complaint*  he  ought  to  bear  it  in  silence,  where  the  common 

-kI  is  involved.    The  fundamental  principle  of  CathoHc  discipline  is 

\Ve  cA^  easily  conceive  that  the  Ritualists  may  find  it  hard  to 
bniic  to  discipHne  like  thisw  Their  religions  and  political  training 
>  *  iu  uo  ^vay  fitted  them  for  it,  and  they  regard  it  as  the  cause  of 
K  hutuili*tion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  many  countries,  as  in  France 
.  ^  ^xaiupU**  It  seems  to  them  that  the  clergy  are  bound  hand  and 
.  ^t  to  the  episcopate,  and  that  a  bishop  can  do  with  his  priests  exactly 
what  ho  UktH?, 

\Yo  do  not  deny  that  there  may  have  been  or  still  are  abuses  of  this 
,  .  J  Abu8tH>  are  incA^itable  in  all  human  institutions,  but  in  the 
\*athoUo  i'him*h  they  are  certainly  not  so  frequent  or  so  flagrant  €W 
thov  havo  boon  represented,  and  we  may  make  two  observations  in 
lo^aul  to  tlu  m  : 

Ut.  'l*ho  Kit  nation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  is  not  a  normal 
nu*  it  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  Catholic  system.  Ecclesiastical  law  is 
lUcio  t>ut  Uttli^  known  and  seldom  applied,  not  so  much  through  the 
kuuU  ot*  Ih^*  ( -hurrh,  as  through  the  revolutionary  conditions  of  the 

11  lh»»  dinirh  was  loft  free  to  act,  this  situation  would  soon  be 
vliiMU\*^*l.  »*>»*'  *'**'  Herniations  of  the  Canon  Law  touching  the  collation 
.1   lioiirllorM  niul  tho  irromovability  of  the  beneficiaries  would  soon  be 

laiii  |'»»t  i'»  lorrr.  Ana  matter  of  fact,  the  only  laws  protective  of 
Ituii  iinlixi^lnal  liKhtH  which  the  Anglican  clergy  possess,  came  to 
ilu^iii  aM  u  Ir^aoy  iVoin  the  Catholic  Church.  At  the  time  of  the 
|*viloniiatli»ii.  IIh'  ( -hinrh  of  England  did  not  repudiate  these  as  it  did 
.  I  luiMiv  aili(^l»'M  '»f  tlop"*^  ^^^^  of  morals,  and  thus  its  code  of  laws  is 
ill  K  h*»''»*  t  Kinnt  idnntioal  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Hut  *vi»  »l»'»ll  l»<»  ankod,  '*How  is  it  then  that  the  CathoKc  Church 
III  iMiuii.*^  iMiim.l  a('t  froely?  Why  has  it  been  the  victim  of  the 
kh»St.luM«'ii  '  l'«  i'«»t  *•»»«  *^  proof  that  the  nation  is  hostile  to  it, 
xxUiU'  »'»'»*'  '"  "**  ^"*'**  hoBtility,  or  to  a  much  less  degree,  felt  in 
l^aliMnl  h'WMMlrt  llin  National  Church?'' 

i\i  \U\»  <|Mi  nlinii  thn  rrply  is  easy,  and  the  facts  themselves  speak 

^^  (J|l(|,i,liii  (liunOi  Ik  persecuted  by  the  Revolutionists,  if  they 
Ait  niMliliili'  It  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  it  is  because 
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they  know  that  it  will  make  no  compromise  with  tiiem,  that  rather 
ihm  surrender  one  iota  of  its  independence  in  essential  points,  it  will 
freely  ponr  out  its  blood.  It  has  done  bo  more  than  once  in  the  past, 
a«d  itB  spirit  is  the  same  to-day.  Now  the  powers  of  the  earth  dci  not 
Hke  to  know  that»  side  by  side  with  them,  is  a  power  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  their  own ;  tliis  feeling  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  and  will 
undure  so  long  as  the  world  lasts.  It  is  more  than  sixteen  himdred 
years  since  a  Caesar  said  he  would  rather  see  a  tyrant  arise  in  any 
part  of  his  empire  than  hear  that  a  I*ope  liad  been  elected  in  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  nation  has  loved  its  Clinrch,  and  loves  it 
itfll;  but  at  what  a  cost  has  not  that  Churcli  purchased  this  affec- 
tioa  and  good-\\*ill  ?  Is  the  English  Churoh  freei?  Can  it  make  the 
onallest  change  in  its  rubrics  without  the  consent  of  ParHamentl 
Can  it  even  assemble  in  synod  without  authorization,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Crowni  and  the  Parhament  ?  Who  elects  its 
hiebopsT  Who  appoints  their  jurisdiction?  The  civil  power,  a 
Uimster  who  may  be  anything,  even  an  Atheist  if  he  pleases.  Has 
tlie  Church  of  England  a  shadow  of  independence  1  Not  the  slightest, 
Aijd  whenever  it  has  shown  the  least  desire  for  liberty,  the  civil  power 
iiAa  roughly  made  it  feel  that  such  conduct  could  not  long  be  tolerated* 
I  Look  for  example  at  Convocation,  which  had  its  sessions  suspended 
p/or  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

This  is  our  first  observation*  Our  second  is  this  : — 
Sod*  If  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  has  not  a  highly  cultured. 
polished,  distinguished  body  of  men  in  its  clergy,  the  cause  is  to  be 
>und  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  present  day, 
'rench  society  is,  in  fact,  becoming  more  and  more  democratic  and 
idical^  and  such  is  indeed  the  general  tendency  of  European  society 
this  age.  Democracy  is  in  the  rising,  aristocracy  in  the  falling 
^iJe.  If  then  noblemen  and  even  (jentkmen  (in  the  old  English 
^ceptation  of  the  word)  are  rare  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
'ranee,  it  is  that  they  are  no  less  rare  in  the  nation  at  large. 

This  may  be  a  cause  of  regret;  we  may  lament  over  the  loweriug 
tone  and  of  manners ;  wo  may  weep  over  the  ruins  which  the  past 
I  handed  down  to  us,  or  which  are  being  mad©  in  the  present,  but^ 
t^t^  mal  grf^\  we  must  accept  the  position. 

Tliis  being  granted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  clergy  is 

bsrmony  with  its  surroundings;  that  it  is  adapted  both  in  rnind 

id  heart  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.     This  is  all  that  can  be  required 

VF  it  or  of  the  Cniurch.     The  Church  was  not  founded  to  make  gentle' 

I  but  to  save  souls. 

May  it  not  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  English  clergy,  by  becoming 
^t-e-eminently  a  class  of  cultivated  gmtlcmm,  have  not  lost  something 
''hich  it  would,  have  been  well  for  them  carefully  to  preserve  1  In 
^ticoming  men  of  letters,  have  they  not  ceased  in  some  degree  to  be 
rtii^pherdfl  of  souls  ?    Have  they  not  forgotten  that  thek  first  duty  was 
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to  seek  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  this  end  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  writing  books,  or  even  by  reading  the  Bible  and 
making  homiUes  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  carry  these  questions  further,  because  our  aim 
is  rather  to  show  the  true  situation,  to  give  hints  and  suggest  reflec- 
tions, than  to  say  things  which  may  anger  and  irritate.  Our  desire  is 
only  to  enlighten,  to  attract,  to  bring  together,  to  unite.  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  imperfections  and  blemishes  in  Catholio  society ; 
still  less  do  we  deny  that  the  Anglican  Church  produces  many  fine 
characters.  But  both  these  facts  are  to  be  explained  perfectly 
naturally ;  in  both  we  must  take  account  of  the  man  himself  and  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  Uves.  What  we  do  deny  is  that  the 
imperfections  and  blemishes  of  Catholic  society  destroy  the  divine 
character  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  or  that  the  noble  natures 
developed  in  the  Church  of  England  prove  its  divine  origin. 


X. 

We  will  not  carry  further  our  inquiry  into  the  intellectual  difficulties 
which  Anglicans  encounter  in  their  movement  towards  Catholicism. 
The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  There  is  scarcely  a  practice,  a  doctrine, 
a  historical  fact,  which  may  not  furnish  matter  of  controversy.  Such 
controversies,  carried  on  as  they  are  with  much  warmth  on  both  sides, 
rarely  lead  to  any  good  result.  These  are  subjects  which  need  to 
be  considered  with  calmness,  good-will,  and  good  faith. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Anglicans  should  find  many  points 
doubtful  and  obscure  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That 
Church  has  passed  through  so  much,  it  has  occupied  so  large  a  sphere, 
that  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  were  not  found  something  to 
animadvert  on  in  its  various  movements.  But  this  proves  absolutely 
nothing,  and  can  furnish  no  groxmd  for  controversy.  Great  institu- 
tions, like  great  buildings,  ought  to  be  judged  by  their  broad  outlines; 
they  are  meant  to  be  seen  from  afar  and  by  all.  They  should  be  such 
as  all  men  can  recognize,  appreciate,  and  use.  The  criticism  of  details 
may  be  left  to  men  who  have  time  and  leisure.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  more  fully  into  those  intellectual  difficulties,  which  have 
something  specious  in  them,  but  which  are,  perhaps,  too  often  in 
reality  only  excuses  and  pretexts  sought  by  uneasy  consciences  that 
would  fain  be  left  in  peace.  Many  a  time,  indeed,  it  happens  that 
the  heart  has  a  presentiment  of  the  truth,  and  the  mind  a  dim  vision 
of  it ;  but,  arrested  and  alarmed  by  what  we  have  already  described 
as  considerations  of  interest  and  of  feeling,  they  go  in  search  of  some- 
thing which  may  silence  the  importunate  voice  within,  and  justify 
them  in  remaining  where  they  are.  And  they  find  what  they  seek, 
not  in  a  broad,  general,  elevated  view  of  Catholicism  as  a  whole,  but 
in  petty  and  captious  criticism  of  the  CathoUc  Church. 
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If  tUey  took  what  is  commonly  called  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  two 
8j*8tem8 — ^the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican — it  would  not,  as  it 
aeems  to  nie^  be  poeaible  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  eo  vastly  does  the 
one  Gnirpaafl  the  other  in  grandeur,  in  power,  and  dignity.  Weak- 
I  there  may  doubtless  be  in  the  Roman  ftystem,  failures  in  detail 
apphcatioii ;  but  no  blemishes  which  would  not  bo  etill  more 
apparent  in  the  Anglican  system.  This  the  Ritualists  thcmeelves 
tiUow,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  CatliuHciem  beauties  so 
exmlted  and  sublime,  that  all  eyes  are  involuntarily  drawn  to  it,  and 
evect  ita  bittereet  enemies  are  forced  to  exclaim,  like  the  prnphet  on 
whose  lips  the  cur«e  was  turned  into  a  blessing  :  **  How  goodly  are 
thy  teutfl,  U  Jacob,  aud  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel !"'  How  often  have 
we  not  noted  with  surprise  expressions  like  these  in  the  books  of  the 
Ritualists,  or  in  the  writings  of  their  party  ! 

It  is  idle,  in  this  age,  for  them  to  cry  out  against  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
to  assert  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive ; 
for  at  heart  the  Ritualists  feel  the  need  of  this  infallibility,  aud  would 
only  be  too  glad  if  their  Chm-ch  was  governed  hke  the  Catholic  Cliurch. 
Therefore  when  we  hear  them  thus  crying  aud  lamenting,  they  remind 
tifl  of  children  singing  at  the  pitch  of  their  vuices  to  drown  any  other 
Bound  and  keep  themselves  from  being  frightened.     They  are  com- 
pelled to  stifle,  at  any  cost,  the  voice  which  in  their  better  moments 
'  makes  itself  heard  in  the  depths  of  their  consciences,  and  which  if  it 
I'does  not  say,  "  Leave  thy  father's  house,  and  come  into  a  land  wliich  I 
j^vrillshow  thee;''  does  at  least  say,   **Look,  consider,  inquire,  study, 
l^nd  prove  what  is  the  thing  wliieh  is  good*" 

And  this  will  be  increasingly  the  case  as  we  advance.  All  those 
legal  proceedings  in  relation  to  Ritualism  which  are  at  present  agitating 
public  opinion  in  England,  are  like  bo  many  thmider-claps  arousing 
the  most  dormant  consciences,  and  scarcely  allowing  them  time  to 
slumber  again.     Is  it  possible  to  observe  all  that  is  happening,  without 

» asking :  **  But  what  then  is  this  system  on  which  no  two  are  agreed,  in 
which  all  parties  are  ready  to  bite  and  devour  one  another,  while  there 
■  no  authoritative  voice  that  can  command  obedience?  What  is  this 
(fttem  in  which  the  religious  authority  is  nil,  and  in  which  even  such 
a  simple  matter  as  a  prescription  relating  to  the  lighting  of  a  wax 
taper  «»r  the  placing  of  a  cross  must  be  referred  tu  a  Parliament 
which  is  anything  but  Anglican >  Christian,  faithful  V 

Where  there  is  in  the  soul  any  vestige  remaining  of  faith  in  Chiis- 
tianity,  in  rehgion,  in  the  supernatural,  such  an  anomaly  as  this  must 
surely  prompt  to  ru flection  and  inquiry. 

The  times  of  good  faith^  of  full,  simple,  absolute  assurance,  seem  to 
OS  to  be  gone  by  for  men  of  intelligence,  culture,  and  though tfuln ess  in 
England,  Soon  it  will  have  to  be  said  that  the  Ritualists  are  d<jterred 
ruther  by  considerations  (if  interest  and  feeling,  than  by  any  reasons 
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derived  from  logic  or  hiBtory,  from  joining  the  Catholic  Church* 
The  convnlsions  of  Anglicanism  give  so  complete  a  vindication  to 
CalhoUcism,  that  intellectual  difficulties  about  its  claims  must,  almost 
of  necessity,  vanish. 

If  then,  hitherto,  historical,  theological,  scientific  difficulties  have  all 
combined  to  keep  back  the  Ritualists  from  the  truth,  it  would  seen^ 
that  henceforward  reasons  of  feeling  and  of  interest  can  alone  retain 
much  power. 

May  we  not  hope  that  these,  too,  will  soon  lose  their  influence,  and 
that  the  day  may  come  when  we  may  welcome  back  our  brethren  of 
England  into  the  one  faith,  and  the  one  fold,  and  with  united  voices 
may  sing  the  old  song,  '^  Quam  bonum  et  jucundum  habitare  fratres  in 
unumT 

This  is  our  most  ardent  desire,  our  most  cherished  hope. 

AbbiS  Martin. 
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ANY  Englishman  who  has  visited  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
spoken  to  the  natives  in  their  own  languages,  has  not  seldom 
been  perplexed  by  the  question,  "When  are  the  English  coming  t" 
A  Greek  or  a  Syrian  Christian  has  been  put  oflF  with  a  sketch  of  the 
international  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  a  Muslim  by  some  such 
simpler  reply  as  "  God  is  with  the  patient." 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  cause  of  this  wish  for  English  government. 
Profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  the 
subjects  desire  a  system  which  shall  be  at  once  strong,  just,  and 
tolerant.  Where  the  two  reUgions  live  side  by  side,  without  actual 
civil  war,  there  is  little  craving  for  the  creation  of  small  principaHties, 
administered  in  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  community,  or  the  an- 
nexation to  some  Kttle  state  already  overstrained  by  the  struggle  of 
existence.  No  doubt  Nemesis  rightly  decided  that  the  Muslim  should 
be  expelled  from  the  young  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  the  barbarity  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  retribution  being  changed  to 
revenge,  has  had  its  eflfect  in  limiting  that  interesting  state.  No  doubt 
every  Greek  would  wish  to  be  a  subject  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  but 
many  would  desire  that  the  difficulties  should  be  smoothed  over  by 
that  kind  of  administration  which  preceded  the  transfer  of  the  Sept- 
insular  Republic  to  its  proper  ruler. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  native  Chiistian,  even  when 
he  is  of  the  ambitious  and  intelligent  Greek  race,  should  be  not  un- 
willing that  the  difficult  task  of  government  should  be  given  to  safe 
hands;  but  at  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  Muslim  should 
desire  this  more  strongly.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  India  that  has  con- 
vinced him.  In  spite  of  the  querulousness  of  certain  hair-splitting 
Brahmins,  and  the  fanaticism  of  a  few  learned  Muslims  at  Patna,  the 
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natives  of  India  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the 
fairest  and  most  tolerant  government  in  the  world.  They  may  oomplaiu 
of  an  occasional  act  of  severity,  sometimes  impoKtic  enough,  but  they 
know  what  they  would  gain  if  our  handful  of  brave  and  honest  men 
deserted  their  post  of  duty.  My  friend  the  wealthy  Brahmin  would 
be  walking  in  his  fine  estate  with  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  a  year, 
and  a  reinstated  Maharaja  of  a  diflFerent  persuasion  would  invite  him- 
self to  see  the  property,  and,  after  admiring  it  as  a  Sh4h  of  Persia  did 
his  courtier's  new  pleasure  grounds,  would  say,  "  It  needs  nothing  but 
that  a  tree  should  be  planted  there,*'  meaning  by  this  deUcate  euphemism 
his  royal  intention  to  bury  his  subject  alive, — a  plefiusant  jest  rewarded 
in  the  Persian  case  by  the  reply,  "  Asylum  of  the  Universe,  condescend 
to  take  it  as  a  gift."  The  dreamers  of  Patna  would  be  rudely  roused  by 
a  Nipalese  inroad  or  a  combination  of  Hindoo  princes.  Therefore, 
although  some  of  the  Rajas  are  restless,  and  a  few  of  the  subjects 
regi-et  the  days  when  life  was  a  lottery  and  the  beggar  of  to-day 
might  be  the  prime  minister  of  to-morrow,  when  the  chances  of  loot 
were  pleasanter  than  the  exact  calls  of  the  punctual  tax-gatherer,  the 
greater  part  are  as  thankful  for  our  rule  as  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  who 
signalized  her  hereditary  loyalty  by  offering  her  whole  ftrmy  when  the 
Indian  troops  were  detached  for  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Muslim 
pilgrims,  Armenian  and  Parsee  merchants,  carry  about  them,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  evidence  of  what  English  government  is; 
and  the  desire  for  it  in  the  Levant  constantly  increases. 

It  is  not  surpiising,  therefore,  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  should 
be  welcome  to  the  people,  nor  that  their  neighbours  should  rejoice  at 
the  effect  which  a  well-governed  province  of  an  empire,  protected  on 
the  condition  that  it  shall  reform  its  administi-ation,  must  inevitably 
produce.  Even  the  Constantinople  Turk  may  see  the  moral  of  a  con- 
tented countiy  with  a  constantly  increasing  revenue. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  Cyprus  lb  not  too  far  gone  in 
the  ways  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  recover  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
That  unhappy  state  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  provinces,  either  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  anarchy  or  enjoying  that  desolation  miscalled 
peace.  Cyprus  falls  into  the  latter  category.  The  trees  of  its  forests 
have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  probably  in  part  burnt  in  the 
Turkish  barbarous  suppression  of  revolt,  certainly  cut  down  for  char- 
coal by  the  careless  and  indigent  peasantry.  Its  mines  have  been  so 
many  centuries  unworked  that  they  must  be  rediscovered.  Its  har- 
bours are  full  of  sand.  Its  best  products  scarcely  pay  for  cultivation 
and  working.  Its  peasantry  are  fallen  into  a  hopeless  apathy. 
Diminished  to  almost  a  twentieth  of  their  ancient  numbers,  and 
devoured  by  the  most  exorbitant  taxation,  increased  by  farming  and 
dishonest  levying,  they  scarcely  exist.  A  series  of  droughts  and  bad 
seasons  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  almost  a  famine,  have  brought 
crantty  and  people  well-nigh  to  the  lowest  point  of  destitution.     How 
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many  years  of  good  administration  will  it  take  to  stay  decline,  and 
even  then  can  prosperity  be  hoped  for  t  The  case  is  a  bad  one  ;  we 
oonld  not  have  taken  in  hand  an  nnhealthier  limb  of  the  sick  man, 
except  indeed  that  here  the  malady  is  not  malignant ;  it  is  the  slow 
atrophy  that  comes  of  neglect  and  starvation,  and  that  kindly  care 
and  a  good  regimen  may  heal. 

Cypros  has  an  nnrivalled  position  for  commerce.  It  Ues  in  the  direct 
Tonte  of  the  old  Phoenician  traders,  an  easy  sail  from  the  great  ports 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  True,  its  commerce  is  now  so  insignificant 
that  from  1870  we  have  been  only  represented  (though  most 
efficiently)  by  an  Acting  Consul  at  Lamaka ;  but  this  decline  is  not 
due  to  any  new  route.  The  causes  are  to  be  foimd  in  an  admimstra- 
tion  which  has  let  the  harbours  go  to  ruin,  and  ingeniously  stifled  pro- 
duction and  commerce.  To  understand  what  Cyprus  is  and  what  it 
might  be,  we  must  know  something  of  its  resources,  its  present  state, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  governed. 

Anciently  famous  for  its  harbours,  Cyprus  now  has  none.  There 
are  bays  where  ships  of  war  can  he  on  all  sides  of  the  island,  but  no 
secure  harbour  even  for  small  craft.  The  ports  of  Citimn,  Salamis, 
and  its  mediaoval  successor  Famagosta,  are  filled  with  sand.  Lamaka, 
the  modem  representative  of  Citium,  is  called  the  port  of  the  island. 
It  has  a  roadstead  frequented  by  the  Uttle  trading  craft  of  the  Levant, 
which  sometimes  fail  to  land  a  boat's  crew  over  the  disagreeable  bar, 
and  at  others  are  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  change  in  the  wind.  The 
ancient  harbour  of  Citium  might  be  cleared,  and  a  malarious  salt-marsh 
thus  abolished,  but  it  would  never  hold  anything  beyond  a  coaster. 
Probably  Salamis  would  not  be  much  more  commodious.  Famagosta 
is  said  to  be  better  worth  the  labour  of  restoration.  It  will  be  one  of 
cur  first  duties  to  construct  a  safe  harbour  for  men  of  war  and  large 
steamers ;  and  unless  Famagosta  will  serve  this  purpose,  a  site  must 
be  found  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the  bay  of  Lamaka.  Afterwards,  it 
would  be  a  good  service  to  the  island  to  restore  or  make  smaller 
harbours,  one  of  which  should  undoubtedly  be  on  the  north  coast. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Cyprus  are  only  matter  of  archaeology. 
We  shall  soon  know  if  they  are  still  worth  the  working.  Silver,  once 
plentiful,  may  be  exhausted,  but  copper,  which  took  its  name  from 
Cyprus,  will  probably  repay  the  cost  of  mining. 

The  main  wealth  of  Cyprus  is  in  vegetable  products  and  cattle. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  condition,  yet  the  splendid  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Mesuria  ("between  the  mountains"),  stretching  from  Salamis  on  the 
east  coast  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  might  be  very  remunerative.  Of 
course  so  long  as  the  destruction  of  the  pine  woods,  which  are  now 
limited  to  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains,  except  in  the  north-eastern 
chain  of  Carp&s,  shall  be  unchecked,  rains  will  be  uncertain,  and  the 
water-shed  of  the  Mesuria  sometimes  fail,  as  in  the  gi-eat  drought  of 
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1869-70,  at  the  end  of  which  the  cattle  used  for  agricultural  puiposes 
were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  original  number  (Consular  Reports, 
Mr.  Lang,  1870*).  One  of  the  first  cares  of  our  administration  should 
be  to  establish  an  efficient  forestal  system. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Cypriotes  is  rude,  there  is  hardly  any  system 
in  the  rotation  of  crops,  manure  is  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  farmer  thoroughly  to  enrich  the  soil,  which  he  generally  crops 
every  second  year,  not  imfrequently  every  year.  Artificial  manures 
are  imknown,  and  would  probably  be  too  costly  for  general  use. 
European  implements  are  needed,  artisans  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
regular  training  in  farming  for  the  natives  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1872). 
Recently  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  agricultural  implements. 
(Id.  1875).  A  better  threshing-machine  is  needed  than  that  in  use, 
which  separates  the  grain  and  chops  the  straw  for  fodder,  as  in  the 
present  method  particles  of  earth  and  pebbles  are  mixed  with  the 
grain,  which  is,  moreover,  inferior  in  quality.  The  grain  trade  in  wheat 
and  barley  has  been  injured  by  an  absurd  scale  of  duties,  1  per  cent, 
on  grain  exported  to  Europe  against  8  per  cent,  on  that  exported  to 
Syria,  so  that  when  the  European  market  is  dull  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Sandwith,  1869). 

The  American  War  gave  a  great  impulse  to  cotton-growing,  as  in 
Egypt ;  there  was  a  subsequent  fluctuation  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Sandwith,  1868, 
1869),  and  ultimately  the  cotton  crops  were  limited  to  favourable  soils, 
and  the  produce  became  stationary  in  quality  and  quantity  (Id.  Mr. 
Riddell,  1875).  For  this  crop  not  only  a  good  natural  supply  of  water 
is  needed  but  also  careful  irrigation.  Fresh  seed  should  also  be 
imported.  Formerly  the  annual  devastation  by  the  locusts  interfered 
with  the  sowing,  which  was  consequently  deferred  from  early  in  May 
to  the  middle  of  Jime  when  the  earth  has  lost  much  of  its  moisture. 
The  locusts  were  almost  destroyed  in,  I  beheve,  1867  or  1868,  by  an 
energetic  governor  (Id.  1868-69).  M.  Mattei,  an  Italian  settler,  devised 
the  ingenious  plan  which  was  adopted  for  this  purpose.  The  locusts, 
said  to  have  come  originally  across  the  sea  from  Karamania,  hatched 
a  young  brood  every  spring,  which  immediately  passed  through  the 
fields  devouring  everything  on  their  route.  The  pecuharity  in  their 
case  was  that  they  appeared  in  the  yoimg  state,  going  afoot  and  not 
flying  and  suddenly  aUghting  as  in  Egypt.  Yet,  like  their  Egyptian 
cousins,  they  travelled  straight.  M.  Mattei,  finding  that  they  attacked  in 
a  narrow  column  moving  forward  slowly,  struck  upon  the  idea  of  trap- 
ping them.  Observing  their  direction  he  made  an  enclosure  in  advance 
which  should  stop  the  head  of  the  column  and  against  its  inner  side 
he  dug  pits.  The  locusts  marched  straight  into  the  pits  and  crushed 
one  another  to  death.  Wherever  the  yoimg  locust  appears  this  plan 
might  be  tried.  Mr.  Lang  introduced  a  cotton-mill  at  Lamaka, 
which  was  at  work  in  1869 ;  it  had  some  success,  and  has  encouraged 
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thd  mamifHctnire.     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  CypruB  will  orer 

become  a  manufacturing  country  except  on  a  Umited  scale.  Silk, 
deed,  of  excellent  quality  is  made  there  :  probably  the  best  Cypnis 
_  18  tinrivalled  in  tlie  neighbouring  comitries  except  Egypt,  for  I 
h^ve  seen  as  fine  eilk  from  Demenhoor,  It  is  a  small  item  in  the 
<!xport8,  and  the  best  fabric  is,  or  was  lately,  that  of  one  person  only, 
at  the  capital,  Nicosia,  now  called  Leucosia. 

The  locnst^bean  or  carob  is  a  valuable  product,  exported  to  England 
for  cattle-food  and  to  Russia  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  The 
Qrpriotes  do  not  e^t  it  but  in  time  of  deaiih.  The  care  of  the  tree 
gives  little  trouble^  and  the  trade  is  one  of  good  prospects. 

**  Wine  of  Cj'pnis/*  the  parent  of  Madeira,  wliieh  it  resembles,  though 
the  finest  Commanderia  is  unequalled,  was  an  important  export.  The 
tmde  was  greatly  discouraged  by  duties  amounting  to  no  less  than 
37  per  cent,  and  ruinous  to  the  poor  peasant  wine-gi'owers.  These 
hardens,  the  vine  disease,  and  continual  droughts,  greatly  diminished 
the  production  (Ct  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1872),  Many  vineyards  were 
abandoned,  but  the  collection  of  the  imposts  was  suspended  m  1875. 
Mr.  Riddell  is  of  opinion  that  this  trade  might  be  made  large  and 
ptofitable*  The  chief  wiiie-producing  districts  are  near  Limasol,  south- 
west of  Larnaka,  and  thence  the  principal  exports  are  shipped,  for 
the  road  of  Limasol  enjoys  the  name  of  a  port  (Id.  1875).  It  would 
be  well  to  improve  the  ordinary  wine  by  inviting  some  intelligent 
lOamians  skilled  both  in  the  cultivation  and  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
>iit  let  them  not  interfere  with  the  Commanderia. 

"  Perhaps  CH'piais  is  the  only  example  of  an  island  in  the  Levant 
lot  producing  oUve-oil  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.  The 
soxintry  abotuids  in  wild  ohve-trees,  which  only  require  grafting,  and 
le  ground  around  ploughing,  to  be  productive ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
ioptdation  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  trees  abound,  and 
tlio  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  contribute 
to  retaj"d  the  development  of  this  branch  of  husbandry"  (C.  Rt, 
^Ir.  Sandwith,  1868).     A  few  years  of  English  administration  would 

lake  Cyprus  another  Corfu.     Those  who  w4sh  a  full  and  clear  account 
>f  Levantine  olive-culture,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  should 
consult  Sir.   Newton's   **  Travels   and   Discoveries    in   the   Levant'* 
^<i  p.  80  eeqq). 

I  Tobacco  is  grown  in  Cypnis,  but  Hke  wdne  has  been  discouraged 
the  Government.  **  Exorbitant  taxation,  vexatiously  applied/* 
^«Tite«  Mr.  Lang,  '*i8  rapidly  extinguishing  the  prodoc^tion  of  the 
riant  in  the  island.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  island  produced 
*^ore  than  a  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  the  population  ;  now  four- 
fifthft  of  the  consumption  is  supplied  by  importation  '*  (C.  R.,  1870). 
Mr.  Riddell  however  states  that,  although  the  production  has  almost 
cea«^(j  under  the  new  taxation,  the  excise  revenues  on  imported 
r**t»iicoo  have  enormously  increased,  and  attributes  the   decline  of 
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local  production  more  to  less  favourable  conditions  of  soil  or  climate 
than  to  any  reduction  of  consumption  through  the  action  of  the  tax, 
which  produced,  roughly,  £8,000  in  1876,  against  under  half  this  sum 
in  the  year  preceding  (C.  R.,  1875,  including  part  of  1876). 

Salt  was  a  Government  monoply  of  such  profit  that  the  leasehold 
of  the  s€Llt-lakes  of  Lamaka  rose  in  thirty  years  from  an  annual  value 
of  £400  to  one  of  £20,000  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Lang,  1871).  In  1872  the 
revenue  from  this  source  fell  to  £8,900,  against  £20,600  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  owing  to  the  supply  of  the  Syrian  market  from  Bengh&zee, 
in  Tripoli,  at  lower  rates  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1872).  This  was  due  to 
a  blunder  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as  the  greater  distance  of 
BenghAzee,  and  probably  greater  cost  of  labour  there,  should  have 
forbidden  its  successful  competition. 

The  cattle  of  Cyprus  ought  to  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  exports. 
I  do  not  find  any  statement  df  the  whole  live  stock.  Mr.  Riddell  puts 
the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  at  800,000,  one-third  of  which  were  sheep, 
and  remarks  that  the  goats  subsist  better  in  times  of  drought.  He  also 
states  that  the  average  export  of  wool  is  450,000  lbs.,  a  quantity  which 
varied  very  Kttle  up  to  the  time  of  his  report  (C.  R.,  1872).  Mules  are 
certainly  numerous.  Their  breed  is  specially  good,  and  of  this  I  can 
speak  from  experience  of  the  merits  of  one  which,  though  reduced  by 
the  scarcity  of  fodder  from  the  great  drought,  carried  me  admirably 
over  unpleasant  country.  Mr.  Consul  Sandwith  has  a  passage  on  this 
branch  of  the  wealth  of  Cyprus,  which  is  worth  quoting :  "A  most 
lucrative  trade  in  the  export  of  sheep,  oxen,  mules,  and  donkeys,  for 
Egypt  and  Syria,  might  be  carried  on,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
those  countries  and  to  the  breeders  of  live  stock  in  this  island,  did  not 
the  Government  put  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  order  not  to 
raise  prices  here,  the  consequence  of  so  narrow  a  poKcy  being  that  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  sell  for  only  IQ9. 
and  lis.  a  head,  while  in  Egypt  they  can  sometimes  command  three 
times  these  sums.  It  frequently  happens  during  winter,  when  the 
snows  of  Lebanon  interrupt  the  communication  of  Beyroot  with  the 
interior,  that  mutton  in  that  town  goes  up  to  M.  a  pound,  while  here, 
at  a  distemce  of  only  twelve  hours  by  steam,  it  sells  at  3dL  a  pound ; 
and  yet  exportation  is  as  strictly  prohibited  as  if  the  two  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  war"  (C.  R.,  1868). 

These  indications  show  the  main  products  of  the  island  and  the 
causes  which  have  prevented  their  development.  They  partly  answer 
the  question  which  every  one  is  now  asking,  "  Is  Cyprus  a  good  field 
for  European  capital  ?"  This  question  is,  however,  directly  answered 
by  both  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Riddell,  whose  oppoi-tunities  for  judging, 
as  managers  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  thus  fully  acquainted  with  the 
finance  of  the  island,  were  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Lang  also  tried 
the  experiment  of  practical  farming.  It  will  be  observed  that  his 
views  are  more  sanguine  than  those  of  his  successor,  who,  coming  to 
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fbe  appointment  from  prosperoiua  Beymot,  and  witnessing  a  long 

1  period  of  disaster,  physical,  financial,  and  political*  would  naturally  be 
affected  in  the  direction  of  misgiving,  more  especially  as  he  did  not 
ttiiticipate  that  the  nightmare  of  Turldeh  rule  would  be  removed  by 
i'  ing  of  a  better  day,      '*  Equally  vnih  the  rest  of  Tm-key/' 

v^ ij.   Lang,  '*  Cyprus  needs  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  to 

develop  ite  vast  resources,  and  certainly  no  portion  of  the  empire 
lireeeuts  a  more  favourable  field  to  the  agricultui^al  settler ''  (C.  R,, 
187^).     Mr.  Riddell   says,    "  Colonization  by  industrious   European 
agriculturists  could  only,  I  think,  bring  about  a  remedy ;  and  although 
both  soil,  climate,  and  the  geogi-apliical  position  of  the  island,  might 
offer  strong  inducements  to  European  immigration,  yet,  I  fear,  the 
long  periods  of  drought  and  bad  seasune  to  which  the  island  appears 
to  be  subject  vnW  act  as  deterrents,  beaddes  the  unfostering  character 
of  the  Turkish  Government"  (C,  R„  1873).      The  best  comment  on 
these  views  is  the  fact  that  the  quick-witted  Greeks,  before  the  Con- 
vention was  signed,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  purchases  of  land  in 
the  island.     Probably  they  knew  very  nearly  how  much  to  allow  for 
tie  factor  of  Turldsh  government  aa  at  the  best  a  vv*  {nertia\ 

revenue  of  Cj^prus  is  an  Imperial  question.     It  appears  to  have 
ated  net  to  full  £300,000  in  1872  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1872), 
l^nd  to   have  fallen  to  less  than  two-tliirds  of   that  sum  (**over 
|2O,(X>0,0(}<)  piastres^*)  in  1874-5  (Id.  1875).     The  population  prolmbly 
>e8  not  exceed  120,000,  and  the  revenue  was  thus  in  1872  at  the  rate  of 
IK  10*,  a  head,  considerably  higher  than  the  proportion  of  revenue  to 
^opularion  in  the  United  Kingdom.     If  we  allow  for  the  vicious  mode 
^f   farming  and  collecting,  the  rate  must  have  been  much  over  £3 
•lead,  the  highest  rate  in  the  world  levied  on  a  population  among 
.  e  most  destitute  in  the  world,  who,  after  a  series  of  bad  harvests, 
^irading  in  the  nearest  approach  to  actual  famine,  were  surprised  by 
tla^etithes  being  raised,  in  spite  of  their  name,  from  10  to  12^  per  cent. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  taxation  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
anot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Consul  Giiford  Palgrave's  able  account 
►^  II  recent  system  of  provincial  taxation  appended  to  his  Trebizond 
-cport  for  1868,    On©  passage  I  cannot  forbear  quoting: — 

"  Were  all  these  taxes  and  duties  rej^larly  exacted,  the  country  would  soon 
l>o  altogether  a  desert,  and  the  towns  nearly  so.  But  a  timely  corrective  exists 
"^  thp  extreme  irregularity  with  which  taxation  is  levied  here.  Many  thing-s 
practice  not  taxed  at  all,  others  only  partiall}^ ;  property  worth  thoasanda 
ited  at  hnndreds ;  villages  are  left  to  stand  over  year  after  year,  till 
;  Vw^,,>jii^  impossible,  and  so  forth.  Want  of  method,  negligence,  interest, 
^^^r  iiercy,  effect  this*    Still  it  is  imfortunat^  that  these  alleviations  are 

^i„  in'iju.'Utlv  in  favour  of  the  tow^  than  of  the  coiintiy,  of  the  rich  than  of 

.  ^  2^  Again^  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  of  taxation  increases  m 
*^^erse  |7e4:»metrical  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  person  taxed.  Thus  10  per 
'^^i*  '  ivy  on  a  lim  msm,  ten  times  heavier  on  a  poor  one;  and  when 
V'  j:s  di^wu  to  the  level  of  actual  indigence,  even  1  per  cent  may  be 
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insupportable.  Now  a  full  third,  or  half  i)erhaps,  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry 
are  at  that  level  already ;  and  as  a  single  degree  s  increase  of  cold  causes  water, 
when  once  at  32°,  to  crystallize  into  ice,  so  a  single  levy  of  '  Ashftr*  [tithes]  or 
*  Imlak'  [a  property  tax]  sinks  many  a  villager  at  once  from  mere  poverty  into 
the  helplessness  of  absolute  destitution.  Then  the  oxen  are  sotd^  from  the 
plough,  the  cauldron  from  the  hearth,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  emigrate  as 
best  may  be,  or  to  die.  This  is  thq  yearly  lot  of  hundreds ;  we  relate  what 
we  have  seen  ourselves"  (C.  R.,  1868). 

Such  is  "  the  grievance  of  a  silent,  obedient,  and  overtaxed  popula- 
tion,'* "  unnoticed  but  real."  To  reheve  any  part  of  the  Empire  from 
such  suffering  is  better  than  a  series  of  victories. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Over  and  above  the  excessive  taxation  must  be 
reckoned  the  disastrous  effects  of  forced  copper  and  base  silver  cur- 
rency. The  Ottoman  Bank  in  1873  maintained  the  pound  sterling  at 
114  piastres.  There  was  a  large  importation  of  copper,  and  the 
exchange  rose  in  one  year  nearly  20  per  cent.,  the  pound  circulating 
at  130 — 134  piastres.  The  exporter  gained  temporarily.  The  importer, 
who  sells,  and  is  paid,  in  piastres,  lost.  Applied  to  debts  and  obliga- 
tions due  in  piastres,  entered  into  long  previously  and  to  be  Kqui- 
dated  in  that  year,  the  consequences  to  the  creditor  were  ruinous :  he 
received  back  his  capital  reduced  by  the  interest  of  some  years  (cf. 
C.  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1873).* 

Cyprus  has  lain  under  one  more  disadvantage,  indirectly  at  least 
due  to  the  neglect  of  trade  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  com- 
merce has  suffered  from  the  want  of  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
direct  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  volume  of  exports  not 
being  of  the  first  importance  to  Europe,  and  no  one  item  of  the 
numerous  products  being  large,  it  has  not  been  worth  while  for  the 
Liverpool  steamers  to  call  regularly  at  the  risk  of  delay  in  the  open 
roadstead  of  Larnaka.  Consequently  the  shipments  have  been  made 
to  Mediterranean  ports  instead  of  being  held  over  indefinitely  by  the 
exporter.  Immediate  sliipment  to  the  English  market  would  be 
much  more  profitable.  Frequent  and  regular  steamers  to  England  are 
needed  (C.  R.,  Mr.  Riddell,  1872).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  if 
they  can  run  profitably  until  Cyprus  has  been  under  English  adminis- 
tration for  some  little  time.  At  first  the  local  trade  will  gi-ow :  then 
the  exports  will  be  of  sufficient  value  for  direct  shipment  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  object  of  my  citations,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  from 
the  reports  of  Miso-Turks,  has  not  been  to  draw  an  indictment  against 
the  Turkish  Government — that  is  lumecessary :  it  has  been  to  v^am 
the  public  against  undue  discouragement  when  the  first  description 

*  I  may  mention  as  an  instAnce  of  the  state  of  Turkish  currency,  that  in  1869  I 
obtained  Beshliks,  Vmso  five-piastre  pieces,  in  Smyrna  at  par,  a  few  days  later  I  exchanged 
them  at  Lamaka  at  5 i,  at  Beyrout  shortly  after  they  passed  at  6,  next  day  at  Acre  at  6^, 
at  Juffa  next  day  at  7,  and  at  Port  Said  they  were  refused  as  not  legal  tender.  My  last 
Beshlik  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  custom-house  official  at  Alexandria*  a  town  in 
custom  abuses  only  inferior  to  Smj-rna.  I  trust  my  memory,  but  am  sure  I  am  not  W^ 
a  piastre  wrong. 
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of  tixe  state  of  Cyprus  rcaclies  them,  and  to  prepare  them  to  look 
llopeftilly  at  its  futuit  . 

I  will  nclmit  ttiat  my  remarks  have  been  rather  in  the  interest  of 

l^tuiiaaity   thau    based    on   ordinary  pohtical  coneide  rati  one.     When 

llowever  the  national  in**tinot  on  the  part  of  the  nation  desiring  to 

fj:  and  the  nations  desiring  to  be  governed  is  manifeet,  etates- 

ij  ^^  dimcartls  tliu  usual  rules,  and  returns  to  the  first  principles  of 

ttrll  great  Bettlements  of  hard  questions.     Lees  selfish  than  other  nations, 

My  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  subject  populations  of 

we  are  ready  to  do  and  endure  much  if  only  we  can  give  the 

cMfiictcd  a  durable  peace.     Our  material  interests  are  certainly  on  the 

Aide  of  the  present  policy,  but  tlien  these  interests  are  only  in  part  com- 

Kxiercial ;  in  gre^t  part  they  are  the  interests  of  an  Empire  in  the  East, 

^^jvliich,  however  magnificent,  does  not  pay  Ob  cost,  and  which  we  hold 

]f .        *     V         "  und  on  which  we  are  now  taking  the  leading  place 

ii  -n  of  Turkey.     When  costly  outlay  and  vexatious 

I      -  jtiation  shall  come,  as  they  surely  will,  let  us  remember  that  nations 

Aiiive  their  moral  duties  as  well  as  their  material  interests,  and  that 

xantil  the  mt-anest  pt>licy  shall  induce  us  to  leave  India  to  discord  and 

fipoUation  we  cannot  honestly  retreat  from  the  honourable  position  we 

^have  taken  up  in  the  nearer  East.     Republican  Rome   cannot  in  all 

k^SiJiiogs  be  our  model,  but  let  her  be  so,  rather  than  Carthage.     How 

^xanany  internecine  wars  did  Rome  prevent,  how  often  did  she  stay  the 

LBivadt^r,  how  often  restore  the  shattered  administration  of  Eastern 

ing»s  when  Carthage  was  content  to  govern  territories  as  mere  sources 

►f  revenue  t     It  was  not  till  Rome  imitated  her  fallen  rival  that  her 

Lcctine  began. 

It  may  be  well,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  sum  up 

^lic  most  important  suggestions  it  has  offered  for  our  consideration. 

-f  necessity  for  Cyprus,  both  as  a  naval  post  and  as  a  trading 

i8  that  it  should  have  one  large  harbour  and  two  or  more  ports 

\  accommodate  coasting  vessels,     Wliile  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

:  wealth  of  the  island,  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  encoiu-aging 

m  rtures,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  importance  of 

fsromoting  agriculture^   arboriculture,  and   cattle-farming.      A  good 

•^nrftlem  of  forestal  management  is  especially  needed  as  a  protection 

x^l^Einst  droughts*     Better  agricultural   implements,  more  systematic 

t'Tining,  superior  seed,  are  much  needed.     The  olive  and  the   vine 

Id  be  encouraged,  as  well  as  the  hardy  locust-tree,  while  cotton 

ivaiiou  should  be  limited.     Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 

s^feed  of  cattle  and  mulea»  and  the  people  should  be  taught  not  to 

^^^Jvork  their  animals  as  their  governors  have  worked  them.     Much  good 

^ill  arise  from  a  refonned  taxation,  but  the  people  need  training  as 

^^U  as  honest  government. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  what  is  needed,  if  done  at  all,  will  be  the 
'^ork  of  private  enterprise.     Therefore  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascertain  how 
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far  Cypiiis  is  adapted  to  Westerns  as  a  resideDce.  There  are  very 
different  opinions  as  to  it^s  healthiness.  The  unfavourable  one  is 
probably  founded  on  the  malaiious  climate  of  Lamaka,  due  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-marshes.  Places  on  the  coast, 
well  above  the  sea  level  and  in  dry  neighbourhoods,  such  as  Pyla,  to 
the  east  of  Lamaka,  and  villages  in  the  interior  above  the  plain, 
are  healthy.  I  would  advise  English  settlers  to  establish  themselves 
within  a.  few  hours'  ride  of  Lamaka  until  the  administration  has  been 
thoroughly  established.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  Turkish 
village  might  at  fu-st  be  undesirable.  It  is  important  to  add  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  English  children  can  be  safely  reared  in  the  ialasd ; 
cei-taiuly  Lamaka  is  ill-suited  to  them. 

Our  interest  in  the  material  weU-beingof  Cyprus  implies  an  interest. 
in  the  population.  What  are  its  races  and  reUgions,  and  how  propop> 
tioned,  and  are  there  any  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  living 
peaceably  together?  Etlmologically,  the  Cypriotes  are  of  the  old 
stock  of  the  island,  not  Hellenic,  perhaps,  but  rather  proto-Hellenic, — 
I  would,  if  I  dared  use  so  dangerous  a  term,  say  Pelasgic.  No  one 
who  looks  at  them  with  archeeological  eyes,  not  through  the  tinted 
glasses  of  the  most  picturesque  of  modern  travellers,  but  sees  before 
him  frequently  the  type  of  the  old  sculptures — the  round  head,  the 
large  black  eyes  set  a  Uttle  obUquely  in  the  plane  of  the  .  &ce,  the 
marked  projecting  nose,  large  and  slightly  hooked,  the  full  lips,  and 
the  curhng  black  hair,  with  the  strong,  thick-set,  short  frame — charac- 
teristics marking  a  vigorous  mce,  in  which  the  Aryan  most  nearly 
approaches  the  Shemite.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
Phoenician.  In  character  the  Cypriote  is  patient,  frugal,  hard-working, 
law-abiding — Greek  Christian  and  Muslim  natives  alike.  The  Greek 
has  the  domestic  virtues  which,  are.  the  glory,  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
without  the  cunning  which  is  its  shame.*  Like  all  the  Levantine  popu- 
lations, he  is  timid  of  disease,  and  hence  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  lepers,  touchingly  described  by  General  di  Cesnola  (Cyprus,  244 
seqq.). 

The  population  of  Cyprus,  hke  that  of  the  other  provinoes  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  not  known  with  exactness;  I  believe  it  ia  abont^ 
certainly  not  more  than,  120,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greek 
Cliristians,  the  remaining  third  Mohammadans.  Here  I  am. forced  to. 
digress  in  order  to  remove  the  cuiTcnt  error  which  speaks  of  the  whole 
Mohammadau  population  of  Turkey  as  Turks.  This  population  should 
be  divided  into  the  true  Turk,  who  may  be.  considered. as  comprising 
various  Tatar  stocks,  at  the  head  of  which,  stands  the  'Osm&nlee ;  and* 
the  descendants  of  converts,  who  may  be  called  neo-Muslim&  It  is 
very  important  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  present  EkuBtern  Ques- 

*  It  may  bo  interesting  to  Londoners  to  know  that  the  aceomplished  head  of  the 
Greek  Church  here,  the  Archimandrite  MyrianthenB^  is  a  native  of  GypniBfe  and  his 
friends  will  readily  acknowledge  the  grace  of  the  national  manners  as  xepreieiited  by 
him. 
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lion  thftt  we  elioultl  tliKcrimmate  tlie  two  groups.     Tlie  Turk,  like  all 

Ttimnlaufi  (I  use  the  term  in  the  ethiiograplncal  8ense),  iB  not  intolerant, 

tJiough   Iik<;   the   Chinese   ho   does   not   ecruple   to  use  the  weapon 

i>f  fanaticism  for  political  purpoees.     This  has  brought  him  into  fierce 

conllirt  with  the  Greek  Church,  the  most  patriotic  Clmrcli  in  the  world, 

^liich  at  uveiy  moment  uf  national  effort  has  put  itself  at  the  head 

of  tlie  people,  to  retire  the  moment  that  freedom  has  been  won — a 

profound  historical  tmth  I  owe  to  JI,  Gennadius  the  Hellenic  Minister* 

li  IH  moreover  hard  for  a  Muslim  to  he  tolerant.     There  have  been 

ttoble  examples,  afi  of  the  Arab  Prince  of  Spain  who  observed  Sunday^ 

no  di^nbt  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  slaves.     An  administration  in 

fhe  bands  of  half-breeds  and  renegades,  a  press  led  by  a  renegade,  the 

iit*>r  of  the  Constantinople  Jawdil,  and  religious  doctors  under  foreign 

a^uce,  and  many  of  them  foreigners,  added  to  the  love  of  dominion* 

Ive  neutralized  the  tolerant  element  in  the  Turk.     The  learned  men 

[of  Turkey  have  still  to  discover  what  their  Indian  brethren  are  clabo- 

iliug,  that  Isldm  must  move  ^vith  the  times,  and  that  the  Km-dn  and 

the  Traditions  contain  the  materials  for  the  necessary  changes.     The 

.  ORmiinlee  again  is  of  three  classes — ^(1)  the  oflScial  Turk,  usually  a 

^a.lf-breed,  the  son  of  a  Cii'cassian  mother  to  whose  influence  he  owes 

first  and  strongest  training,  who  when  he  arrives  at  years  of  dis- 

'  ration  takes  to  himself  as  many  Circassian  favourites  as  he  can  afford, 

itx^  usually  lives  upon  the  plunder  of  the  poor  j  (2)  the  tradesman,  a 

I  and  honourable  gentleman,  usually  the  husband  of  one  wife  of 

,.  a  race,  who  is  rarely  divorced  ;  (3)  the  peasant,  honest,  patient, 

igal,  without  much  initiative  or  desire  to  work  for  his  own  profit, 

n  d  not  without  the  tradesman's  domestic  \nrtue8.  The  Turlrish  woman, 

•  wife  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  is  active,  thrifty,  and  faithful, 

it  ungifted  with  physical  beauty.     She  is  the  bravest  of  civilized 

ai?n,  loads  her  husband's  gun  in  a  siege,  and,  if  he  is  in  bad  health, 

amfl  the  most  unruly  horse  for  him.*     I  would  except  from  the 

condemnation  of  the  mushroom  aristocracy  the  honest  old 

i^re-beys,  and  such    greater  magnates  as  Kara  ^Osmin   Oghi,  who 

r^>verned  Smyrna  and  put  down  the  brigands  fifty  years  ago.     These 

^i^idod  gentry,  the  hope  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  been  destroyed 

reduced  to   beggary  by  the   buroaucmt  of  Constantinople,  who 

U^tes  nothing  bo  much  as  his  opposite,  an  honest  *Osmdiilee  in  power. 

The  descendants  of  converts,  whom  I  have  called  nco-Muslims,  are  to 

^  found  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.     Their  characteristics  depend 

h^x\  the  qualities  of  each  race  and  the  i^easons  for  wlxich  they  are 

I  Vndiaifl,    It  is  essential  to  understand  these  factors,  for  the  history  and 

p^^cseat  state  of  Turkey  loudly  proclaim  their  importance.     It  was  to  the 

JantBeanHS,  forced  converts,  that  the  Turks  owed  their  conquests,  and 


' '  i   I    U"  iloiirish.    I  am  thinkmg  of  an  honest  TurkiBb  woman  who  fiproomed  the 
•IS  I-.    lini^K'  I  ever  *aw  to  keep  her  aged  huaband  in  serrioe.     Sue  omnajfed 
B^v  |j^jj^  iMjUuifAbly,  never  losing  her  presence  of  mind  or  hur  face-Teil. 

L  2 
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with  their  destruction  the  decHne  of  the  Empire  was  fixed.  At  the 
present  day  the  seats  of  the  fiercest  strife  are  not  where  a  Turkish  and 
a  Christian  population  are  side  by  side,  but  where  a  ruling  stock  of 
neo-Muslims,  like  the  Bosnian  Beys  and  the  Bulgarian  Pomaks,  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  prerogative  or  being  actually  destroyed  in  a 
religious  war.  Crete,  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Greek  Christians. 
and  Greek  Muslims,  is  already  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  there  is  a  risk 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  last  general  war.  These  are  instances  of 
Slav,  Tatar-Slav,  and  Greek  Muslim,  races  in  each  of  which  fighting^ 
qualities  have  been  fostered  by  Isldm.  Among  these  neo-Muslims 
there  are,  however,  many  secret  Christians  or  politic  neo-Musluns,. 
whoso  children  are  baptized  as  well  as  admitted  Muslims,  and  conse- 
quently have  two  names,  one  Christian  the  other  Mohammadan.  Thifr 
whole  section  is  either  anxious  or  not  unwilling  to  return  to  its  former 
faith,  and  the  European  Governments  would  do  well  to  look  carefully 
to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  timid  brethren,  nor  less  to  protect 
the  section  who  are  rather  poUtic  than  sincere,  but  whose  return  to 
the  Church  would  make  them  more  manageable  citizens. 

I  can  now  return  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  population  of 
Cyprus.  The  Mohammadans,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  or  roughly 
40,000,  are  either  Turkish  or  neo-Muslim.  The  Turks  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  towns  (such  as  Nicosia,  Famagosta,  and  Paphos,  also 
Leuca),  and  are  probably  for  the  most  part  'OsmAnlees.  They  are 
more  fanatical  than  the  other  Muslims,  and  thus  the  general  condition 
of  the  Empire  is  reversed  and  the  work  of  government  incomparably 
easier.  The  neo-Muslims  are  of  Greek  origin,  speaking  Greek,  and 
similar  in  character  to  the  native  Chiistians :  many  of  them  are 
Cliristians  in  secret.  It  speaks  well  for  the  Cypriotes  that  the  indi- 
genous Mohammadanism  has  not  developed  fanaticism. 

The  Greek  Christians  are  in  maimers  as  in  language  similar  to  their 
cousins  the  Hellenes.  Their  dialect  is  marked  by  many  peculiarities 
which  would  make  ordinary  Romaic  often  of  Uttle  use  in  the  villages. 
I  would  advise  any  one  intending  a  lengthened  stay  in  the  island  to 
supplement  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  Romaic  by  a  careful 
study  of  Professor  Mullach's  "  Grammatik  der  Griechischen  Vulgar- 
spracho  "  in  relation  to  Cypriote.  In  creed  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  are 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  wealthy  and  has  several  convents. 
They  have  their  own  schools,  though  education  is  far  below  the  level 
of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  and  Ionia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
revenues  of  the  archiepiscopate  of  Nicosia,  which  I  have  heard  put  at 
a  sum  I  am  afraid  to  state,  for  I  cannot  beUeve  it  to  be  correct,  will 
be  partly  used  for  educational  purposes.  Freedom  will  no  doubt 
stimulate  the  Cypriote  Christians  to  rival  the  other  Greek  communities 
in  this  direction.  The  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Armenians  have  the 
future  of  the  Levant  in  their  hands  if  they  seize  the  present  opportunity. 

The  Christian  population,  enjoying  in  common  with  all  Greeks  family 
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life  in  its  purest  and  most  unselfish  form,*  is  sure  to  increase  under 
a  good  government.  The  Muslims  are  undoubtedly  diminishing. 
Oeneral  di  Cesnola  (Cyprus,  p.  193)  assigns  the  same  cause  for  this 
which  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  late  works 
on  modem  Turkey  (The  People  of  Turkey,  ii.  18  seq.)  states  of  the  Turks 
generally,  the  deUberate  destruction  of  unborn  offspring,  and,  if  poly- 
gamy be  added,  no  one  need  wonder.  General  di  Cesnola  and  the 
authoress  referred  to  appear  to  speak  of  the  'Osmdnlees ;  this  is  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  Muslim 
Cypriotes.  A  people  which  does  not  wish  for  children  and  which 
maintains  a  social  system  tending  to  the  extinction  of  any  but  a  bar- 
barous race  must  be  content  to  die  slowly  away,  leaving  its  lands  to 
their  lawful  heirs. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  manner  English  government  will  affect  the 
xiiflTerent  sections  of  the  population.  Beyond  the  great  reHef  they 
will  feel  from  being^reed  from  the  abominable  over-taxation,  there  are 
circumstances  which  will  render  our  nile  especially  welcome.  At  the 
head  of  these  stand  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Civil  liberty  will 
not  be  at  once  imderstood,  and  the  freeing  of  the  negi-o  slaves  held 
by  the  Muslims  will  be  unwelcome,  although  where  they  have  been 
fairly  used  they  will  remain  as  freedmen  with  all  the  advantages  and 
none  of  the  drawbacks  of  what  is  certainly  the  best  form  of  modern 
slavery.  In  the  matter  of  reUgious  Uberty  the  gain  will  be  enormous. 
The  Greeks  will  not  be  afraid  to  avow  the  wealth  of  their  Church, 
and  openly  to  use  that  wealth  as  already  suggested  for  all  the  good 
purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  Muslims  will  find  their 
religious  foundations,  never  yet  secure  from  alienation  under  the 
^Osmanlee  rule,  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  English  Convention. 
It  is  to  their  honour  that  nothing  could  tend  so  much  as  this,  not 
even  the  removal  of  the  intolerable  burdens  of  taxation,  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  change  of  rule. 

A  word  may  be  added  to  travellei-s.  They  should  not  visit  Cyprus 
unless  they  are  prepared  for  rough  travelling.  In  1869  I  passed  a 
delightful  fortnight  there  without  post,  newspapers,  gas,  roads,  carriages, 
milk,  butter,  or  drinking  water ;  but  this  was  in  the  great  drought.  Now 
that  the  "milordos  "  has  come,  the  rate  of  Hving  will  soon  i-ise,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  rapidly  appear.  Without  a  yacht  the  best  mode  of 
reaching  the  island  is  from  Beyroot  to  Larnaka.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  but  a  powerful  steam-yacht  should  risk  the  open  road- 
steads of  Cyprus,  particularly  on  the  storm-beaten  north  coast.  There 
is  no  inn  deserving  the  name  at  Larnaka  or  any  other  town,  but  the 
Consuls  and  the  oflScers  of  the  Ottoman  Bank  will  give  information  as  to 
quarters.     The  best  plan  is  to  engage  servants  at  their  recommendation 

*  The  old  Greek  at  whose  house  I  lodged  at  Dali  in  1869  had  a  son  of  forty.  "  It  is 
tune,"  he  had  said,  "  the  child  should  marry."  Accordingly  he  gave  him  house  and 
land,  and  with  his  old  wife  lived  in  a  comer. 
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and  leave  Larnaka  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  Marina,  the  port  and 
European  quarter,  is  malarious,  and  on  no  account  should  windows 
be  left  open  at  night  in  sleeping  rooms,  nor  is  it  wise  to  be  out  after 
sunset  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mules  may  be  hired  here. 
A  good  cook  and  a  small  canteen,  to  be  carried  by  one  mule,  are 
indispensable.  For  the  summer,  tents  may  be  taken ;  in  the  winter, 
quarters  may  be  obtained  for  a  small  sum  at  the  Greek  villagei^  where 
the  inhabitants  readily  give  up  their  best  rooms  for  hire.  K  possible 
those  chosen  for  sleeping  rooms  should  be  above  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  servants  should  be  sent  in  firat  to  clean  them  out  and  spread  the 
travelling  mattresses.  In  the  case  of  the  towns  hospitality  will  be 
readily  given  by  Greek  merchants.  In  return  some  acceptable  present, 
— a  Greek  Bible  of  an  edition  authorized  by  the  Church,  a  traot  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  or  a  Homer, — would  be  very  welcome  to  an  old- 
fashioned  Cypriote.  In  all  cases  the  servants  of  the  host. should 
receive  presents,  on  a  scale  ascertained  at  Larnaka  before  starting, 
which  in  no  case  should  be  exceeded.  In  associating  with  Turks  a 
few  rules  of  etiquette  should  be  carefully  observed  if  the  traveller 
wishes  to  be  respected.  These  are  easily  learnt.  In  all  cases  familiarity 
should  be  discouraged  by  gravity  of  manner.  Those  who  wish  to 
imderstand  the  people  would  do  wisely  to  pass  a  few  weeks  before 
starting  in  learning  Romaic. 

Larnaka  is  a  good  central  point  for  excursions  to  Salamis,  Dali, 
Nicosia,  Paphos,  and  Curium,  as  well  as  for  the  ascent  of  Mounts 
Olympus  and  Stavro.  Other  places  are  nearer  to  several  of  these 
points,  but  would  be  far  less  suitable  as  a  basis  of  the  traveller's 
operations.  What  he  has  most  to  observe  will  be  stated  almost 
immediately.  The  lover  of  scenery  may  be  disappointed  unless  he  can 
see  beauty  in  almost  bare  mountains  and  wide-stretching  plain.  The 
naturalist  will,  whether  geologist,  zoologist,  or  botanist,  find  much  to 
repay  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  love  of  destruction 
will  not  scare  away  or  exterminate  the  rarer  animals. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Cyprus  may  be  uncertain,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  aroha3ological  riches.  Some'sites  may  indeed  have  been 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  that  fortunate  explorer  General  di  Cesnola^ 
but  others  are  almost  untouched.  There  is  Kttle  to  be  seen  above 
ground  of  the  remains  of  antiquity :  the  traveller  will  be  disappointed 
if  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  by  such  sights  as  those  of  Egypt,  Italy, 
or  Greece.  Cyprus,  like  Assyria,  is  a  land  of  buried  cities.  Nor  will 
ordinary  taste,  even  of  a  very  cultivated  kind,  be  rewarded  by  explo- 
ration. The  work  is  interesting  alone  to  the  serious  student  of 
the  remote  annals  of  the  Mediterranecm.  To  him  the  antiquities  of 
the  island  are  a  precious  connecting-link  between  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  early  Greece,  and  the  less  attractive  they  are  to  the  artistic  eye 
the  more  valuable  are  they  to  his  comparative  vision. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  endeavoured -to  show  the  place  and  value  of 
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Cypriote  antiqnitiee/    Here  I  vnW  only  repeat  that  they  probably  mnge 

ih>in  the  Trojan  age^  perhaps  B.C.  1200,  to  the  close  of  the  Greek  donii- 

mmn,  in  a  series  of  moinimental  records  unrivalled  for  continuous 

SQceeBsiDn  anywhen'f  m  the  world  save  in  Egypt^  that  they  are  in  origin 

mud  characteristfce  Phoenician,  bearing  the  iroprees  of  tho  ai*t  of  the 

Tiations  which  in  turn  mlcd  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  Greek  art  alone 

leing  but  faintly  represented.     The  character  of  Oriental  taste  was 

^oo  firmly  fixed  for  Hellenic  art,  late  iq  arrival  and  never  wholly 

welcome  to  tho  national  itiBtinct^  to  plant  itself  securely  here.     Had 

Cypnta  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  Rhodes,  the  next  stepping-stone 

restwarda  of  Pha:*nician  conimei'ce  and  the  !af?t  eastwards  of  imo 

lelleuic  culture,  wo  might  anticipate  dazzling  results  from  excavations 

in  the  i»land.    Not  alone  the  national  taste  forbids  this  hope  :  the  soft 

imestone  of  the  iBland  lends  itself  with  a  fatal  faciUtj^  to  the  produc- 

ion  of  inferior  art,  and  thus  Cypriote  statues  are  httle  superior  to  the 

Jow^r  chiss  of  term-cottas  in  force  of  execution  and  attention  to  detail. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  general  chamcteristics  of  the 

art  monuments  of  C}-i>ms  has  only  to  examine  the  good  typical  series 

of  litatues  and  statuettes  from  the  famous  city  of  IdaKum  in  the 

J  Aruseum,      They  are  arranged  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 

.:..Ai  gallery  on  the  groimd  floor.     They  comprise  eveiything  of 

sportanee  foimd  by  Mr.  Lang  in  an  ancient  temple  which  had  been 

Btroycd  on  the  overthrow  of  paganism.     Among  the  archaic  vases 

ad   terra-cottas   in  tho  upper   gallery  will  ha  found  good  typical 

<rxamples  of  Cypriote  work.     Those  who  would  gain  a  fuller  know- 

Ige  of  tlie  subject  should  consult  General  di  Ceenola*e  *'  Cypnis/* 

rbere  in  the   excellent  plates  they  will  see  not  alone  many  more 

fipecimons  of  the  statues  of  each  period   of  Cypriote  art,  but  also 

my  fine  examples  of  metal  work,  in  which  his  excavatione  were 

^usually  productive, 

Tho  most  mteresting  remains  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  royal 
liiiea«   capitals  of  the  small  kingdoms    into  which   the   island   was 
Svided  for  at  lea^t  four  centuries  before  it  became  part  of  the  king- 
dona  of  the  first  Ptolemy.     The  Annals  of  Sargon,  repeated  in  the 
iCamaka  stele,  mention  the  submissiim  of  the  seven  kings  nf  Cy]>rus 
(Records  of   the  Past,  vii.    51).       E^arhaddon  enumerates  the   ten 
Jcmga  of  Cyprus  as  sultjects  (iii.  108).      The  capitals  vary  at  different 
timcB,  and  the  number  of  the  kingdoms  also.      The  minority  of  the 
liiugs  were  Phoonicians,  the  rest  Cypriotes,  the  royal  race  of  Salamis 
^coating  of  a  Greek  origin.     When  the  kings  were  confederate,  the 
mler   of  Salamis   seems   to   ha%^e  taken  the  lead*    and  the   famous 
Emigoras,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  was  virtually  king 
of    tho  whole  island,  waging   for  ten   years  a  successful  war  with 
^cnda,  which   left   him    independent.      Paphos  was  the  chief  seat 
t\T  iho  worship  of  the  national  goddess  Aphrodite,  whose  cultus  was 
•  CoKTfiMPOBiJRT  EiYiEW.  J&nuary,  1879. 
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originally  Phoenician.  Citium,  from  its  position,  was  a  great  port  of 
the  island,  only  rivalled  by  Salamis.  These  three  cities  were  the  chief 
places  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  we  find  the  governor 
uniting  the  functions  of  high  priest,  admiral,  and  general,  for  Paphos, 
Salamis,  and  Citium,  though  we  do  not  yet  know  which  of  the  two 
ports  was  the  chief  naval  station. 

Paphos  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  important  results  to  the 
explorer,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  General  di  Cesnola.  The  great 
temple,  as  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  in  the  archaic  form,  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake, — well  portrayed,  with  its  fish-pond, 
sacred  doves,  and  strange  conical  stones,  on  the  Boman  coinage  of 
Cyprus, — is  now  only  represented  by  shapeless  ruins,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  effect  of  successive  earthquakes,  as  General  di  Cesnola  remarks. 
His  explorations  here  were  unproductive. 

At  Citium  the  harbour  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still 
be  traced  southward  of  the  modem  town  of  Lamaka.  Besides  a 
remarkable  tomb  of  Phoenician  style,  there  is  little  above  ground. 
Excavations  have  however  been  rewarded  with  some  objects  of 
interest.  The  Assyrian  stele,  bearing  the  figure  and  annals  of 
Sargon,  was  found  here,  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (Cesnola, 
p.  47).  A  low  hill  on  the  edge  of  the  salt-marsh  which  represents 
the  old  harbour  has  yielded  an  abimdance  of  small  terra-cottas  of 
Greek  style.  Being  of  the  Macedonian  period,  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  figures  of  Tanagra,  but  on  the  whole  they  will  be  more 
interesting  to  the  generality  than  anything  else  in  the  range  of  the 
antiquities.  With  them  Cypriote  figures  are  found,  either  older,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  presei-ving  the  traditions  of  hieratic  art :  among 
these  General  di  Cesnola  notices  the  cow-headed  goddess  (pp.  51,  52). 

Salamis  has  been  even  less  productive  than  Citium.  Probably  in 
both  cases  the  remains  have  been  used  for  building  purposes  by  the 
medisBval  rulers  of  the  island  and  the  Turks. 

Idalium,  Golgos,  Curium,  and  Amathus  have  been  the  scenes  of  the 
happiest  explorations.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  than  one  of 
these  sites  has  not  been  worked  out.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  many  small 
antiquities,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  are  still  to  be  looked  for.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  classes  of  these  objects,  some  of  which 
might  easily  escape  the  ordinary  traveller,  if  he  were  unaware  of  their 
importance. 

I. — Inscriptions. 

1.  Egyptian. 

2.  Assyrian. 

3.  Cypriote. 

4.  Phoenician. 

5.  Greek. 

6.  Boman. 

II. — Statues  and  Figures  in  Stone. 
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III, — Terra-cottas. 

1.  Archaic. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  False  archaic. 
IV. — Objects  in  Metal. 

1.  Bowls. 

2.  Ornaments. 
V. — Coins. 

1.  Cypriote. 

2.  Phoenician. 

3.  Greek. 

4.  Roman. 

5.  Byzantine. 

6.  Kingdom  of  Cyprus. 
VI.— Glass. 

Nothing  undoubtedly  Egyptian  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Cyprus, 
as  far  as  I  know,  except  a  little  mummy-figure  of  the  time  of  the 
Twentynsixth  dynasty  (b.c.  664 — 525),  found  in  Carpds,  which  either 
General  di  Cesnola  or  Mr.  Lang  showed  me  at  Lamaka.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  some  record  of  Egyptian  conquest,  Uke  the 
stele  of  Sargon,  may  yet  be  discovered.  Egyptian  objects,  anterior 
in  date  to  the  Assyrian  age  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

More  Assyrian  remains  may  confidently  be  looked  for,  in  the  shape 
of  tablets,  documentary  clay  cylinders,  and  ornaments. 

All  remains  in  the  Cypriote  character  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  may  reach  up  to  a  very  early 
age,  far  beyond  the  oldest  Greek  records.  A  word  is  due  to  this 
character  and  its  interpretation,  the  latest  fi-uit  of  the  brilliant  labours 
of  the  schools  of  ChampoUion  and  Rawhnson. 

Anciently,  as  now,  the  Cypriotes  spoke  a  dialect  of  Greek.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  modem  dialect  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to  isolation 
and  remoteness,  those  of  its  predecessor  are  not  so  easily  explained. 
The  character  of  the  ancient  Cypriote  is  not  alphabetic  but  syllabic. 
In  its  forms  it  resembles  Lycian,  having,  perhaps,  no  undoubted  signs 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.*  Probably  it  came  from  Assyria  through 
Phoenicia,  whereas  the  Greek  alphabet  was  a  direct  borrowing  of 
Phoenician  characters  taken  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic  alphabetic  signs. 
From  the  scanty  materials  afibrded  by  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  Dr. 
Birch,  Mr.  George  Smith,  and  Dr.BrancUs  first  interpreted  the  character. 
Subsequently  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  Cypriote  is  now 
freely  more  difficult  than  archaic  Greek.  The  student  who  wishes 
the  latest  results  should  consult  Dr.  Ahrens,  facile  princeps  in  the  sub-» 
ject  of  Greek  dialects,  in  Philologus  (xxxv.  1  seqq.,  xxxvi.  1  seqq.). 

•  Did  the  Lycians  add  to  the  Greek  alphabet  signs  derived  from  the  Cypriote  or  a 
'OuUr  qrstem  for  special  soimds  unknovm  to  Greek,  as  the  Copts  supplemented  the 
Oreek  alphabet  from  the  Egyptian  with  this  purpose  ? 
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Coins  will  be  the  commonest  of  interesting  antiquitieft  brough 
the  traveller.  The  most  important  are  those  bearing  Cypriote  insc 
tions,  probably  ranging  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  middle  of 
fourth.  The  Phoenician  coinages  ©f  the  kings  of  Citium  and  Idali 
dating  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  deserve  the  next  pi 
Both  these  illustrate  the  religion  and  history  of  the  island.  A  few 
Greek  coins  of  Paphos  and  Salamis  have  come  to  light,  but  they  '^ 
evidently  scantily  issued.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  mints  of  Cy] 
struck  abundant  money,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  coins 
dated,  the  class  is  of  unusual  historical  interest.  The  Roman  coir 
Paphos  with  the  representation  of  the  great  temple  of  Aphrodite 
not  uncommon.  Of  subsequent  currencies  the  most  interesting  is 
of  the  Lusignan  kings  of  Cyprus,  a  complete  representative  serie 
which  is  very  hard  to  obtain. 

The  mediaeval  remains,  particularly  those  of  the  Lusignan  dyn 
at  Nicosia,  and  of  the  Genoese  at  Famagosta,  merit  careful  study, 
the  architecture  of  the  convents  should  also  be  examined. 

I  cannot  end  this  imperfect  essay  without  expressing  a  wish 
the  act  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  EngUsh  nation  and  the  joy  of 
people  of  Cyprus  has  ratified  may  be  increasingly  welcome  to  both,- 
us  welcome  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  which  our  honoi] 
bound,  to  them  welcome  as  a  pledge  of  better  times,  which  shall 
the  East  renewed, 

"  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort."* 

REGIN.VLD  Stuart  Pool 

•  For  the  natural  history  of  Cyprus  tho  reader  is  referred  to  Unger  and  Kot 
"  Die  Insel  Cypem,"  where  there  is  a  good  map ;  for  a  picturesque  journey  fr 
historical  point  of  view  to  F.  von  Ldher's  "  CyjKnn ;"  for  a  practical  sketch  to  J. 
"  Beisen  in  der  Asiatischen  Ttlrkei/'  p.  65  seqq. ;  and  for  the  antiquitieB  to  Gtene: 
Cesnola's  very  interesting  "  Cyprus,"  with  a  good  map,  much  smaller  than  that  Im 
mentioned.     The  best  available  statistical  information  is  in  the  Consular  Beports. 
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IN  ITALY. 


Florkncb,  lOifc  JtUy,  1878. 

RrMOHRS  mn«t  have  reached  England  of  Republican  demonstrations  held 
fii  nth  in  several  Italian  towns.     The^se  would,  indeed, 

d  auy  echo  beyond  their  uwn  immediate  locality,  so 
uii  Wert*  tliey,  liad  not  some  partisan  journals  of  the  extreme  sort, 

wl  st  It  \vus  to  exH^^ft^vrate,  succeeded  in  iniwleadinuf  public  opinion, 

«3i  -i  the  notion  that  tlicro  exists  iti  Italy  a  real  Ih^publican  party  winch 

!>**  ^  n  into  account,  On  thv  one  hand,  the  Keimblican  press,  which  makes 

j;a»fji  or  the  weakness  of  its  cause  by  the  small  number  of  its  subscribers,  and 
lives  a  |iix*cariou8  life,  so  far  as  it  lives  at  all,  by  trying?  to  jj^^rsuade  tbe  j>eople 
tlintit  ii*  lit  bottom  Repubhcan^  knew  the  value  of  such  demonstrations,  since 
k  n»p(jrting  tiiem  tens  could  be  magnified  into  hundreds,  and  hundreds  into 
*li</ii«mdBj  setlitious  cries  tliat  no  one  had  heard  abided  in;  the  Government 
*J*liibited  as  alarmed,  and  the  authorities  bs  (Usconcerted  and  discomfited, 
l^cb  jotirnals  live  on  illusions,  and  nourish  illusions  in  the  not  entirely  un- 
'oimdtMj  faith  that  amongst  the  number  of  the  deluded  some  one  may  rise 
*5»jmbU»of  \indertaking  and  carrying*  out  a  great  innovation.  On  the  other  hand, 
^**       '  journuls  of  the  extreme  Right  maintained  that  this  recrudescence 

^f  I  demonstration  wa^n  the  naturaljegitimate,  necessary  consequence 

<*'  -  into  power  of  the  Left,  which  still  labours  under  tbe  suspicion 

^^  i  prepare  a  way  for  the  Republic  it  desires.     Tliese  la'^t  journals,  for 

'^ftAuu.H  tji  iheir  own,  assign  much   importance  to   the  late  demonstrations, 
'^s'l^ffy  nn>\  [>airjt  them  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  are  delighted  to  insinuate 
iTument  does  little  or  nothing  to  repress  disonler — nay,  rather 
I J  id  approves  it  as  a  means  of  realizing  its  favourite  dieam,  the 
.     Now^  all   this  is  unjust  and  unworthy.     No  duubt,  some  t>ld  Ke- 
^  still  exist  in  Italy, such  as  Saffi,  Oniii,  Campanella,  Mari<>— worthy 
I iili»  constant  to  their  principles,  and  deserving  of  high  respect;  but  they 
Ite  haidly  any  following, — they  stand  alone  in  representing  a  pohticid  faith 
'^**li<ii  has  no  longer  a  national,  though  it  may  still  hav*^  an  ideal  basis.     At  all 
tits,  the  present  Government  has  no  relations,  still  less  any  solidarity  of 
Ciple  and  action,  with  the  old   Hepubl leans,  whom  they  do  not  cease  to 
a,  but  with  whom  there  can  be  no  i>raotical  agreement.     There  arc  in  all 
ries  idlers   and   vagabonds    ready   to    associate   themselves   with   any 
tltnous   demonstrati*>n,     Jiorue,  Leghorn,  and   other  cities   of   llomagna 
of  Wte  afforded  proof  of   this,  but  instead  of  lameutiug  it,  we  sliould 
>  glad  of  ix'currences  that,  by  revealing  to  us  the  unhealthy  elements 
il  «ydtem,  render  it  easier  to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  that  have  been 
Lt     '  iu     An  evil,  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  is  generally 

1 1  it  was  8up|MDscd  while  hidden;  and  so  it  has  proved  in 
Ihu  caUii  attitude  maintained  by  the  (Government  iu  presence  of 
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these  Republican  demonstrations  shows  its  security  and  strength;  and  the 
indifference  with  which  the  people  look  at  them  equally  shows  that  they  are 
not  popular,  and  do  not  res]X)nd  to  any  of  our  social  wants. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Italy  confesses  and  proves  herself  sincerely  monar- 
cliical,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  primary  article  of  our  statutes, 
according  to  which  Catholicism  is  the  official  rehgion  of  the  realm,  gives 
a  religious  and  Catholic  impress  to  Italian  society  as  a  whole.  Italy  is  perhaps 
the  country  of  all  others  in  which  at  the  present  time  there  is  least  religious 
hypocrisy.  Public  processions  abolished,  the  extraordinary  power  (partly 
material,  no  doubt)  of  the  clergy  over  a  section  of  society  done  away  with  by 
the  suppression  of  convents  and  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  religious 
exercises  have  become  private  and,  as  it  were,  clandestine.  What  takes  place 
in  church  has  hardly  any  influence  on  what  takes  place  at  home  or  abroad, 
where  men  meet  and  speak  and  act  freely.  There  still  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious 
association,  the  secret  organization  of  which  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known, 
professmg  to  c^rry  on  in  some  measure  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  very 
antithesis  of  Freemasonry,  to  which,  under  some  aspects,  it  may  be  compared. 
We  allude  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  the  members  of  which  are 
called  Sanvinceiiziani  and  Paolotti.  They  are  not  distinguished  by  any  external 
sign,  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  use  any  special  formula  of  recognition  ;  they 
have,  however,  special  meetings,  which  all  the  affiHated  may  attend,  and  where 
nothing  is  spoken  of  but  that  which  the  Society,  in  common  with  Freemasonry, 
professes  to  have  for  its  aim, — ^namely,  works  of  beneficence.  Still,  good 
cannot  be  mdiscriminately  done  to  all.  One  must  distinguish,  choose,  and  on 
occasion  persecute  an  enemy,  as  well  as  benefit  a  friend.  A  supreme  tribunal 
ought  to  distinguish  and  choose.  Such  as  have  no  fear  of  God,  or  do  not 
strictly  observe  the  precepts  of  religion  or  abhor  the  scandal  of  irreligion, 
merit  no  regard,  ought  to  be  isolat^,  neglected — annihilated  on  occasion — 
unless  they  amend  or  promise  to  amend.  This  leads  to  a  certain  religious 
hypocrisy,  by  which  not  a  few  youths  who  want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  or  to 
marry  well,  are  attracted  and  overcome.  The  type  of  Seraphine  la  devote^ 
the  heroine  of  one  of  Sardou's  comedies,  equally  exists  in  Italy.  Signora 
Paolotta's  action  amongst  us  is  much  the  same  as  St^raphine's  in  France.  But 
nothing  prevents  the  youths  who  have  made  a  secret  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  their  ladv  protectresses  from  indulging  in  Voltairian  pleasantries  when 
they  find  themselves  in  the  company  of  freethinkers — adding,  however,  that 
such  are  not  their  own  principles,  and  that  they  are  only  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  opix)nents.  In  Italy,  where  for  several  centuries  religious 
and  political  sects  have  had  great  importance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extirpate 
them.  Tlieir  multiplicity  diminishes  their  respective  efficacy.  The  very  indi- 
vidualism— ^nowhere  more  developed  than  in  Italy — is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  number  and  relative  weakness  of  these  sects.  Their  activity 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  sphere.  Hence,  though  I  have  alluded  to  a 
general  Italian  association  of  Paolotti,  I  must  add  that  its  action  is  carried 
on,  by  means  of  small  provincial  centres,  within  a  limited  and  familiar  circle, 
with  regard  to  which  every  Paolotto  from  a  different  Italian  province  has 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  second  and  special  initiation.  In  proportion  to  the 
unity  of  Italy  in  j^resence  of  the  stranger,  it  finds  itself  internally  divided 
into  provincial  societies,  which  regard  each  other  with  a  certain  jealousy.  To 
be  favoured  in  a  given  province,  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  but  of  more 
or  less  religiosity,  more  or  less  devotion,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
locality.  One  often  hears  in  Italy  an  expression  such  as  this,  He  is  one  ofourSj 
which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  means  he  has  renounced  the  right  of  inquiring, 
knowing,  or  criticizing  what  we  do — ^right  of  speaking  the  truth;  if  we  commit 
any  abuse  he  will  not  dare  to  accuse  or  censure  us.  He  con.'^ents  to  our  way 
of  thinkmg,  feelmg,  acting ;  he  has  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and  will  never  con- 
tradict us.  It  is  this  which,  at  the  present  time,  I  hold  to  be  onrdiief  natioiial 
vice.    Much  has  been  written  '  tlie  Neapolitau  (kamorra^  the  Skdlkii 
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Ma$a.  and  in  geiiural  against  all  furais  of  Italian  isecret  (UAiicuiiiom,    They  are 

rt ;/      ■     J  milt  evils — perhaps  gi*eater  still  than  we  ourselves  see  or  imagiue ; 

I  ikft^^n,  withiuit  l>eing  Sicilians  ur  Neaj«:)htAiiSt  or  bound  to  any 

^^  ,  the  majority  of  I taliaua yield  to  their  olil  party  j^pirit, 

Ji  mere  section  reuouJice  freedom  of  persunal  action,  and 

*  ibility.     Parlies  multijily  ;  they  areas  muticTous  as  am- 

r  i  tliose  men  aspiring  to  bei^ome  the  Load  of  a  party.     Iti 

>ci,  apite  of  onr  iudividualisiui,  he  often  renounces  his  real  character, 

,  !«  8,  and  by  the  time  he  has  contrired  to  form  a  party  often  finds 

huDidl  in  utter  <*ppomtiou  to  himself.     Hence  arises  great  confusion  in  our  Par- 

rurrrirnt.'ifv  Kartie«*  nuw  so  numerous  and  capricious.    Once  we  sjx^ke  of  three 

r  Parliament — the  Right,  the  CeJitre,  the  Left.     But  the  Centre,  by 

neutrality,  could  not  subsist  as  a  real  party,  and  came  to  be  treated 

1  famous  Limbo,     Now  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  loJiger  a  Right 

ii^.,  ..... .,—e  very  thing  tending  increasingly  towards  the  centre,  or  towards 

CpiifaeioD;  the  centre  receivings  embracing,  conciliating  all  alike,  yet  lacking 

t!'^  ■ "  ' o  comixjse  the  strifes  of  those  it  has  brought  into  Juxtaposition, 

»  «  nse  and  r€»bel ;  all  passions  and  andjitions  starl  up  afresh  and 

unninux'  dividing  and  .subdividing  to  the  utmost. 

K\  tlio  |»resent  time  the  organs  of  the  old  nuKlerate  party,  seeing  how  a 

«ual{  jMtrtion  of  the  Left  having  Ucpubhcan  tendencies  is  already  dismissed  by 

tbo  Tuiruli  Ministry,   and    how    another   larger  portion,  headed  by  the  ex- 

iijmiMerft  Deprt-tis,  Crjppino,  and  Crispi,  now  pose  themselves  in  opjiositiou  to 

thf*  <*aiiM)i   lilinistry*  by  whose  accession  to  office  these  fell,  delight  to  hend 

^'  articles /Vn/^-^V/dW/w.     The  journals  of  the  Left,  for  their  part, 

"'  the  principal  men  of  the  Right — amongst  u the rs  Sella  ami  Min- 

gklU — have  agreed  to  sustain  pro  tan.  the  Cairoli  Ministry,  a  Ministry  pmsided 

"Vftf  by  the  most  pure  ajid  illustrious  representative  of  tlie  old  extrejue  Left — 

<JccUrethat  the  Right  has  no  longer  any  principles  of  its  own,  that  it  is  dead, 

wdmitet  be  transformed  and  renewed  l\y  elements  furnished  it  by  the  Left, 

Tbc  Cau'nii   Minjstry   for  its  part  proclaims  that   it  aims  at  constituting  a 

_«»iL^k'  '^n/tt  national  pnity,  hone>'t,  patriotic,  resolute,  aud  at  carrying  out  the 

1   reforuis  without  regunl  to  party ,^a  consoling  declaration,  but 

.....  iy  Cairoli  caimut  do  all  he  would,  is  not  thoroughly  secouded  by 

liie  wliule  <jf  his  cxdleajL^iies,  and  has  to  coijibat  difficulties  which,  under  the 

Iiriv.t*     - -MJitian  of  xiiQ  Chamber,  are  perhaps  insurmountable.     Hence  it  is 

f''  and  I  hold  it  desiralile,  that  the  Cairolt  Minis  try,  animated  as  it  is 

^h Jim IV  honest  intentions,  supper te<-l  by  public  sympathy  and  the  g(»od- 

^iJI  of  the  Sovereign,  should  by  the  General  Election  renew  the  Parliament 

*<>  a>»  tt»    constitute  a   homogeneous    majority.      I    always    hear    it    said 

^«»t   it    ia    necessary    in    a    Constitutional    country   to  have   two   distinct 

i^rti*!-*,  the  rme  enterprising,  the  other  moderating,  and  that  these  should 

*'*<'nmtely  h*>ld  p<Aver.     But  practically  two  such  parties  cannot  exist.     It 

jffin  iKiint  of  fact,  im[>os.Hible  to  deny  to  the  moderates  who,  in  Italy,  are  all 

**^eral  fnt*n,  t!jo  ri'^ht  to  propose  progressive  reforms,  and  e<|ually  imiKj.^sible  to 

T  s  of  the  Left  the  claim  of  showing  themselves  prudeid  and 

u^     i  in  the  government  of  public  affairs.    No  sharp  and  well- 

Jin«  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  parties,  sui*jx>sing 
V  const ittiiional.    There  may  be  a  difference  of  more  or  less,  scxnieror 
f»  1»rit  no  essential  ra<lical  divergency  ;  otherwise  one  of  the  two  parties 
Id  have  to  rt'uounce  the  Constitution.     In  Italy,  the  accession  to  power  of 
eft  has  proved  that  the  two  parties  liave  no  senous  cause  of  contention, 
pn  all  is  said  they  vote  for  the  same  thing.     It  was  most  fortunate  for 
the  Right  should  go  out,  for  it  had  become  a  species  of  ohgarchy, 
Xr»Mi!nted  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  had  exhausted  their  ideas  and  activity; 
-ary  that  tht?  Right  should  rest,  recruit,  aud  invigorate  itself  by 
.  ,^,  tJiat  from  actor  it  should  turn  spectator,  so  as  t^3  recognize  its 
h»wn  (j^uii^  ia  those  of  others.    Tliis  has  come  about  m  Italy  in  the  mofit 
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simple  and  natural  way  possible,  and  has  been  a  great  benefit.    But  I  ask 

I  myself  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  the  new  Chamher  there 

iBhonld  be  again  a  Right,  a  Left,  and  an  amphibious  Centre,    Why  should  there 

(not  be  created   round   a  man   of   the   authority  of  Benedetti  Cairoli,  roiuid 

go  pure  a  symbol  of  Italian  itatiunality*  a  strong-  majority  comjpoBed  oi  iione«r, 

intelligent,  and  hberal  men  without  any  distinction  of  party  ?    To  err  is  human, 

and  no  doubt  a  day  will  come  in  which  the  Uairoli  Ministry  vnW  see  its  own 

t creation,  the  new'parUamentary  majority,  turn  tigainst  it,  refuse  to  trnst  it, 

toblige  it  to  resign.     But  from  such  a  nuijonty,  itself  patnutie,  other  Mintstries 

[may  %vithout  difficulty  spring,  mitil  it  disintegrates  so  as  to  require  reorgamftii- 

Ition;  aud  this  is  provided  for  by  the  law  which  invitee  the  eleetom  every  five 

lyeaTH  to  the  poll.  This  adherence  of  the  Right  to  Cuiroli  pmves  one  thing  only, 

ithe  inutilitv  at  the  present  time  of  the  parliamentary  distinctions  Right  and 

[Left,  and  the  possibility  of  goveniing  with  the  aid  of  one  single  gi-eat  tuitiomti 

arty.     If  this  cunvi*'tion,  as  it   has  arisen  in  me,  could   but  diffu.^   itj^elf 

^pnerally,  I  think  we  should  have  no  renewal  of  the  scandal  of  a  party,  n 

[ptditicaf  group  Hke  the  Tuscan,  incurring  the  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  whole 

I  Right  for  having  contributed,  in  their  devotion  to  local  interests,  to  rain**  the 

Left  to  power ;  nor  should  we  see  so  much  unmerited  opp:»sition  to  the  city  of 

Florence — fallen  as  she    has    into  distressing  financial   embarrassment,   and 

r  abandoned  by  the  Government  fnmi  dislike  to  the  politics  of  the  men — for  the 

[rest  eminent  and  in  many  ways  estimable — who  administered  and  represented 

fher.     It  is  known  that  the  municipality  of  Florence  has  found  present  succour 

llrom  a  Royal  Delegate  Extraordinary,  Baron  Reichlin ;  the  Syndic  Peruzssi,  and 

J  the  r'ommunal  Councillors  having  given  in  their  resignation,  owing  to  the  appre- 

I  tended  bankruptcy  of  the  city.   This  bankruptC3%  that  menaces  them  with  the 

BU^pension  of  payment  of  the  quarterly  interest  on  the  municipal  debt»  will  be 

[inevitable  if  the  (lovemment  and  Parliament  are  not  prompt  in  meeting  the  most 

argent  wants  of  the  city.     It  is  but  too  easy  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  fallen 

Ithe  mistakes  they  have  made ;  in  any  case  I  will  not  be  one  to  tbniw  a  Btone  at 

[Italy's  fairest  city,  merely  because  she  wished  to  appear  too  beautiful  and  did  not 

Innderstand  keeping  her  accounts.    On  the  contrarj^  I  say  that  if  in  Italy  there 

["Were  leas  provincial  pre-occupation  and  a  more  lively  sentiment  of  unity, every 

idoputy  would  feel  that  the  whole  country"  was  sick  when  a  part  of  it  ailed,  and 

the  convinced  that  its  health  and  strength  were  dependent  on  the  perfect  health 

and  strength  of  all  its  parts.     It  is  well  that  there  should  now  be  in  Florence 

a  delegate  to  reveal  tiie  abuses  and  errors  of  the  Florentine  Atlroinistration, 

and  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  the  future.     But  those  who  sent  him  would 

llkave  done  wisely  in  empowering  him  to  rehabilitate  the  honour  of  the  city  h^' 

J  rendering  it  able  to  pay  its  mogt  tirgenl  debts.   It  is  very  superfluous  to  pmv© 

pto  a  drowning  man  that  he  was  wix)ng  to  throw  himself  into  the  water ;  M^bat 

he  wants  is  to  be  helped  out  of  it.     Florence  urgently  needs  first  immediate 

aScsiNtance  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  obligations,  and  next  encouragement  from  h^r 

J  own  citizens  to  encourage  industry.     Counsellors  there  are  in  abundance  as  in 

[the  best  method  of  enriching  Florence,  but  the  best  counsellor  would  be  some 

ailHonaire  who  should  settle  there,  and  finding  so  many  luiemployed  li&ndA 

iesiring  wc^rk  in  a  civilized  country — ^operatives  full  of  good  taste  and  intelli- 

ence — should  found  manufttctones  that  would  usefully  <x*cupy  a  ixr^rtion  of  the 

Bvely  and  sympathetic  jKjpulation.     Professor  Villena,  moreover^  has  prof>oded 

that  advantage  Ije  taken  of  the  high  privileges  that  Florence  enjoys,  aa  th<> 

princtj)al  seat  of  the  Italian  language,  to  make  it  a  great  centre  of  collogiate 

lattraction.    Just  a«  Ijaitsanne  and  Geneva  draw  many  strangers  to  Bwitzer* 

Jand   by  the   excellence   of  their   schools,   Florence   might  become  a  greal 

nniium  of   teachers  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female.     To  whatever  imlnsliy 

'"the  Florentines  take  up    they  give  an  admirably  artistfr  '    r  '^    nie 

it   is  desirable   that   numerous  industrial   schools   on   a  Id 

be    estabhshed  there.      Every  visitor    to  the   Paris  ESxhiinjnij 

attention  to  the  Italian  industrial  department,  to  our  mosuio  tail 
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Jhr,  will  unoo  me:  that  Florence  surpasses  all  other  Italiau  towns  in  the 

■f^  by  which  she  transforms  her  various  manufactures 

s  fact  ought,  as  I  think,  to  lead  some  foreign  industrials 

ii^lve»  there,  and  supply  capital  to  a  people  m  whom  great 

MTi??   are  not  yet  extinct.     Hero  art   seems  very  nature ;    the 

lie  lowe.^t  mason,  «et  to  build  a  house,  instinctively, 

:^  it  in  grx)d  taste,  being-  indeed  imable  to  conceive 

Here,  then»  we  have  a  precious  force  which  should  be  utilized; 

I  e  either  there  is  a  want  of  capital  or  it  is  locked  up.     The 

Fkawnttne  nobility  has  not  been  Oijuotited  for  modem  Italian  life;  it  stands 

^pan  from  it ;  follows  its  own  instincts,  which  are  far  from  elevated  ;  cares 

littie  but  for  itaelf,  and,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  leads  a  thought- 

f.cM  \Au,  ^xist^nce.  and   not  seldom  one  that  afforrls  grave  scandal  to  the 

-ie®  of  society,     Hencet  there  is  not  much  to  be  hoj>ed  for  from  it 

'  '  one  may  well  smile  at  the  illusory  hope  conceived  by  a  noble 

iitridan,  Marchese  Carlo  Alfieri,  of  founding  a  School  of  Social 

ni  the  aim  of  fonnin*>*  our  young  patricians  into  a  directing  class, 

thers  one  riitiKt  be  capable  of  self-direction,  and  onr  yoimg  Florentine 

I.     And,  moreover,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  eupp*3vse 

H'tter  educated  and  histructed,  are  disposed  to  let 

by  these  newly  im]>ro vised  {matrons,  who,  in  the  course 

f  any  serious  preparation,  any  habit  of  earnest  work,  of 

ition,  are  to  pro|x>se  themselves  as  standards  of 

ijch,  in  our   age,  have  stepped  into  the  van  and 

extraoi^itmry  activity.     The  Tnscan  noble  devotes  a  minimum  of 

to  object*. of  public  utility;  he  squanders  his  patrimouy  in  self- 

Doe,  and  mislead^i  and  corrupts  that  portion  of  society  that  has  the 

,  rather  than  the  honour^  of  his  acquaintance.    Gino  Capponi,  Co«imo 

and  Marchese  Ginori-Lisci,  the  three  most  eminent  representatives 

nm!.  nribility,  and  all  three  public  benefactors  in  different  ways,  are  dead. 

no  one  who  promisee  to  succeed  or  replace  them.     Hence  it  C4:>mes 

^  rent  in  e  newspapers  are  now  praising  up  to  the  skies  the  yoimg 

^Gastone  Larderet,  for  having  done  a  very  exceptional  thing  in  ordering 

^'!  frum  one  of  our  best  painters — Professor  Giuseppe  Bellucci.     Let  ua 

tiieae  praises,  though  extravagant,  may  stimulate  other  Tuscan  nobles 

the  example  of  Larderet,  thus  encouraging  artists  to  take  up  noble 

t  of  their  own  choice,  instead  of  fabricating  pictures  and  statues  to 

iirrent  taste.     Meanwhile  I   have   had  during  the   last  week  keen 

in  witnessing  the  eager  crowds  of  Florentines  on  their  way  to  the 

T'Ine  Arts,  where  the  new  picture  is  exhibited.    Their  numbers 

.  that  to  avert  disaster,  carbineers  and  jK>licemen  had  to  be  placed 

*t  ihc  d£K>r  of  the  Academy,  to  ensure  a  gradual  entrance.     At  lengthy  as  the 

^3wwd  prored  still  unmanageable,  it  was  resolved  to  charge  for  admission,  and 

*fc»ote  the  profits  to  the  Infant  Asylums,     But  even  this  check  did  not  prevent 

BeOucGi'A  picture  from  being  largely  visited.    Such  enthusiasm  proves  two 

s  constant  love  of  art  in  the  Florentines,  their  gtHxi  taste  and  interest 

things,  and  also  the  uncommon  merit  of  the  picture  itself.    The  sub- 

recognition  of  t!ie  body  of  King  Manfred  of  Suabia  in  the  presence  of 

pf  Anion.     A  rumour  hacl  run  of  Manfred  not  having  been  killed,  and 

>rdei*«d  a  search  amongst  all  the  corpses  on  the  battle-field, 

later,  he  heard  of  tlie  difld^very  of  the  body,  naked,  and 

tin.     But  the  suspicious  king  feared  some  deception,  and  to 

'  iT*^i   ^'v  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Pescara,  had  the 

ice,  summoning  likewise  some  of  the  barons — his 

\i\mt  devoted  to  Manfred,  and  had  fought  most 

■  that  if  the  body  w^ere  indeed  that  of  their  king,  their 

nil  i:*.riu  V  1  lie  iitot.    And  indeed,  no  sooner  did  one  of  these  barous, 

Qcia^  see  and  recognize  Manfred,  than,  chained  as  he  waa,  be  flung 
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himself  on  his  knees  to  embrace  the  beloved  head,  uttering  loud  cries  of  despair. 
Tliis  spectacle  convinced  Charles  of  Anjoii  that  ho  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear. 
The  body  of  King  Manfred  occupies  tlie  f<ireground  of  the  picture ;  it  lies  on  a 
litter,  a  woollen  cloth  thrown  over  it — a  livid  and  naked  corpse.  Some  writers 
say  that,  for  the  body  of  a  warrior,  wounded,  trampled  by  men  and  horses,  and 
buried  for  days  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  it  is  too  little  disfigured,  too  spotless. 
But  as  in  all  likelihood  it  would  have  undergone  some  cleansing  before  it  was 
taken  into  the  presence  of  the  King  for  purpose  of  recognition,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  tliis  very  secx)ndary  observation.  What  I  for  my  part  regret  is, 
that  Bellucci,  who  has  genius  and  skill  sufficient  to  overcome  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, should,  mstead  of  showing  us  Giordano  Lancia's  anguished  and  despair- 
ing visage,  have  represented  him  with  head  bowed  down  to  earth — should 
merely  have  copied  his  model,  when  it  would  have  done  him  more  honour 
to  draw  on  his  o\vn  imagination.  On  one  side  stand  some  barons;  two 
cover  their  faces,  one  remains  as  it  were  i)etrified  with  grief ;  but  there  is 
no  deep,  genuine,  intense  emotion  in  any  of  their  faces.  The  great  effect  of 
the  picture  is  concentrated  in  Charies  of  Anjou  and  the  Bishop  of  Pescara. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  profound  than  the  expression  with  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  contemj)lates  his  dead  rival.  Every  one  who  sees  Bellacci's 
picture  seems  to  receive  a  different  impression  from  it,  so  expressive  is  the  face 
of  Charles.  Some  see  in  it  mere  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Manfred ;  others 
imagine  that  Charles  is  saying,  "  To-day  thee,  to-morrow  me ;"  others,  again, 
detect  displeasure  at  the  tokens  of  affection  bestowed  on  the  dead  man,  who  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  a  secret  menace  to  the  barons  too  much 
devoted  to  their  lord.  But  the  countenance  of  Charles  of  Anjou  is  susceptible 
of  still  other  readings,  and  the  impression  it  makes  on  spectators  is  deep  and 
lasting.  Bellucci  is  great  both  as  a  designer  and  acolourist ;  he  gives  us  a  strip 
of  a  Neapolitan  sky,  and  through  the  great  door  there  streams  in  a  colunm  of 
air  so  transparent,  one  might  fancy  one  were  breathing  it. 

Well,  this  truly  beautiful  picture,  which,  had  it  been  sent  to  the  Universal 
Exliibition  at  Paris,  would  have  given  great  additional  charm  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Italian  painting,  will  not  figure  there.  Our  first-class  painters,  our 
greatest  sculptors,  are  unrepresented  there.  You  would  look  roimd  in  vain  for 
the  pictures  of  MoroUi,  Palizzi,  Ussi,  Ciseri,  Bellucci,  or  the  statues  of  Vela, 
Dupre,  and  Vamo.  How  does  this  happen  ?  In  great  measure  from  not  very 
creditable  reasons.  The  Government  had  the  imprudence  to  constitute  the 
commission  charged  with  the  choice  of  pictures  and  statues  for  the  Exhibition 
in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  young  artists  and  the  just  suscepti- 
bilities of  old.  Instead  of  imnting  the  illustrious  men  above  mentioned  to 
take  part  in  it,  they  formed  it  of  three  artists  only:  Giulio  Montevei-do, 
sculptor ;  Eleuterio  Pagliano,  painter ;  and  Di  Bartolo,  engraver.  These  three 
names  are  respectable,  but  the  triumvirate,  in  point  of  fact,  yields  to  the  will 
of  one — perhaps  the  most  envied  of  the  three,  because  the  youngest,  the 
vainest,  and  most  fortunate.  Giulio  Monteverdo,  the  sculptor  of  Franklin,  of 
Columbus,  and  of  Jenner,  had,  we  may  say,  plenary  powers  given  to  him.  An 
artist  full  of  talent,  sympathetic,  and  in  vogue,  and  gifted  with  a  great  spirit 
of  initiative,  he  did  not  perhaps  disc*ern  the  wisdom  of  being  sometimes  able  to 
take  the  lower  place ;  he  dominated  the  whole  situation,  took  advantage  of 
his  good  fortune,  did  and  undid  at  once,  without  much  regard  to  the  authority  of 
older  artists  or  the  legitimato  aspirations  of  younger,  and  had  indeed  so  little 
tact  as  to  reserve  at  the  Exhibition  a  whole  hall  for  his  own  Avorks,  crowding  up 
those  of  his  colleagues  into  the  Uall  of  Painting,  where  they  are  certainly  sacrificed. 
Hence  the  numerous  recriminations  and  laments,  as  well  as  violent  assaults, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  victun  in  Italian  journals.  This  is  the  more  deplor- 
able, as  some  of  his  exhibits  are  inferior  to  his  fame,  and  suffer  from  comparison 
with  the  "Jenner,"  which  alone  would  have  shone  much  more  than  it  does  now 
with  its  Ux)  numerous  corittje.  In  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art  there  is  not  a 
single  painting  that  creates  a  lively  impression.    There  is  no  want  of  creditable 
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i,  akillully  and  hiborioiisly  piiiiited ;  but  ituspl ration  is  abseut  from  tbem 

Thero  i**  not  one  j^reat  or  uH^^inal  iilea  anion ^  them;  they  have  either 

wrought  on  the  aca  lej[iiic4il  track,  or  they  IhIFow  fashion — the  modem 

oy^    '^  '  ^ '  ■  1  f  t'.s  most  ndmired  i n  Pari.s  are  those  of  Db  Ni tto§» 

very  it  ftcenen  of  Loridnu  \\U\\  and  of  Pasiai,  who 

p«  befoie  us  unuuiai  uil%     The  French  have  adopted  these  two  painters, 

look  on  Ujem  abeady  at*  their  awn  ;  which  iH  very  compHnieBtary,  no 

t,  and  pro vt'8  witU  what  fat*ility  onr  artiste  are  able  to  conform  to  tho 

.  of  other  nations.     But  one  would  rather  have  them  study  to  represent, 

ail  the  delicacy  of  which  they  are  capable,  our  own  natural  tastes,  our 

^wn  mr.'rl  liff^,  luni  our  own  cluvnicteristics.     In  the  pictures  scut  by  Italy  to 

1  n>n  the  Hpiritof  Italy  is  little  felt»     Thi.s  is  tlie  criticism  uf  the 

"  S  and  I  think  it  well  deserved,  although  Domeiiic  Induno 

rikjme  »>tiierrt  have  sent  pictures  which  make  us  the  more  desire  that  the 

I  should  have  had  tnany  similar  exceptions. 

It   may  seem   to  some  to  augur   little  love   of  country  to  confess  that 

oc  d»  [is4r  rrtient  of   Italian   art   at   the   Paris   ExJhibitioii    is    not   tbis    time 

i:int   one.     Hut    I   am   persuaded   that   Italy  had   better  tbiDgs 

.u^re    (and  of   this   Bellucci's   picture   is   a    luminous    proof),   and 

*  i«  not  yet  so   perverted  as  to   allow  us  to  admire  the  mediocre 

1..K  LiuQs  that  were  exhibited  a.s  the  only  representatives  of  the  artistic 

krortb  of  Italy.     Italian  art  ap}jlied  to  furniture  and  mosaics  has  no  I'ival, 

luij  will  always  attest   the  faciUty  with  which  the  Itahan  mind  can  adopt 

lilTercot  attitudes.     But  pure  art  as  such  has  not  yet  made  its  way  securely,  it 

^Dot  yet  emerged  from  churches  and  academies,  not  yet  resolutely  entered 

ttth  of  mrideni  society  in  order  to  represent  it  and  draw  a  new  ideal  thence. 

HA  hcjpt*  that  some  artist  of  genius  will  arise  to  boldly  carry  art  into  a 

and  more  human  sphere,  where  it  will  acijuire  a  new  i)Ower,  fur  at  present 

''  longer  responds  U^  the  needs  of  autitpje  life,  neither  does  it  yet  respond 

:>«©  of  modem.    This  seems  to  me  tlie  principal  reason  of  our  apparent 

ienoe  in  painting:  the  Italian  artist  lives  too  much  alone,  ho  knows  too 

the  world  for  which  he  works,  or  the  movement  of  current  icleas.     He  is 

15'auraat,  works  tiX)  mechanic  vlly,  does  not  think  enough  about  his  art. 

days  are  past  of  the  Raphaelies,  the  Michael  Angelus,  tho  Leonardos, 

era  of  several  arts  at  once.     The  court  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  no 

sists,  where  artists  and  men  of  letters  interchanged  ideas.     In  our 

thing  is  specialized,  and  particular  zaachiiies  invented  for  everything. 

>  artist  prepared  his  own  colours  and  chalk,  now  all  labour  is  dividod. 

pdi vision  of  labour  has  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  intelligence.  The  artist  must 

ater  hfe,  that  life  which  he  is  to  represent  and  is  bound  to  ennoble  by  his 

iTorks*  But  in  order  to  ennoble,  one  must  acfpilre  a  certain  nobihty  oneself,  and  no 

I  uobility  is  possible  without  some  profound  faith  that  sustains  the  artist,  and 

'ibt  whether  the  best  way  of  ennobling  our  youths  is  recommending  them 

lire  and  imitate  Voltaire.     Voltaire's  centenary  gave  occasion  in  Italy 

.  century  of  eulogistic  articles,  a  solemn  representation  of  '*  Zaire  "  in  the 

itre  Ajpollo  in  Rome,  by  the  great  actor,  TommasoSalvini,  and  the  admired 

[MS,  Virginia  Marini,  for  an  apfjtheosls  of  him  by  Paulo  Ferrari,  for  seve- 

l'  ations  by  students,  several  publications,  amongst  others  that  of  a 

rfc  10  "  Pucelle  d'Orleans,"  hitherto  unpublished,  written  by  Vinceuzo 

%ii  in  irregular  Italian  verse,  and  now  being  brought  out  in  Leghorn  by  the 

r,  Francisco  Vigo,     All  this  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  Voltaire  is 

Italy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  artilicia!  excitement  w^e  speak  of  is 

erary.     In  Italy,  thanks  to  the  liberty  that  we  enjoy,  such  demonstra- 

Icio  be  carried  on  more  easily  and  completely  than  in  France,    But  t  hen  with 

baire  no  weight  with  the  people,  who  are  not  very  sure  who  Voltaire 

/hough  Voltaire  had  many  i-elations  with  the  illustrious  Italians  of  his 

t'ipcike  and  wrote  our  language,  and  evinced  on  several  occasions  a  love  for 

l^tdy^aoii  although  the  clergy,  with  their  invectives  against  the  impiety  of  Voltake 
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and  Rousseau,  have  frequently  revive<l  the  name.  But  though  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire, noisily  proclaimed  and  approved,  may  produce  no  serious  effect  upon  the 
people,  we  may  well  fear  the  impression  made  upon  the  youths  who  study  him, 
by  their  admiration  of  this  author.  What  he  is  admired  and  honoured  for  is 
perhaps  the  most  pernicious  aspect  of  his  genius.  If  stress  were  laid  on  the 
greatness  of  Voltaire  as  a  prose  wTit^r,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  object ; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  lead  students  to  consider  the  most  positive  merit  and  best 
side  of  this  gi-eat  author.  But  what  leads  to  his  glorification  is  his  scepticism. 
Now  on  a  soil  by  nature  so  sceptical  already,  admiration  of  this  sort  of  sceptic 
is  by  no  means  the  most  pressing  want.  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  in 
part  dependent  on  great  mobility',  inconstancy,  and  perfidy  of  character.  He 
could  laugh  at  everything,  because  he  took  nothing  seriously ;  and  he  took 
nothing  seriously,  because  his  affections  were  never  strongly  engaged.  He 
felt  nothing  obligatory,  all  transactions  and  transitions  whatever  were  possible 
to  him,  from  the  worship  of  liberty  to  that  of  despotism,  from  servility  to 
indejKJndence,  because  in  all  things  he  looked  exclusively  at  his  own  interest, 
or  his  own  pleasure,  at  the  conflict  between  a  man  of  intellect  and  dea  dupes^ 
in  which  the  foi-mer  was  ever  to  triumph !  One  may  admire  the  genius  of 
Voltaire  as  a  wonderful,  gigantic  caprice  of  nature ;  but  woe  to  whoever  loves 
the  man,  or  tries  to  imitate  his  type.  It  leads  in  literature  to  Candide  and  the 
Pucelle,  and  to  much  exaggerated  eulogy ;  leads  in  politics,  on  one  side,  to 
paying  court  to  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  to  the  coup 
d'etat ;  on  the  other  side,  to  '93  and  regicide.  In  the  system  of  Voltaire  all 
opinions  and  all  contradictions  find  a  place,  because  intellect  alone  can  never 
be  the  centre  of  any  great  moral  unity. 

For  this,  character  is  required.  This  conviction  it  is  that  has  led  the  Lombard 
Institute  to  propose  the  following  theme  to  the  competitors  for  a  literary  prize 
given  by  Signer  Ravezza : — "  The  importance  in  the  education  of  Italians  of 
the  formation  of  character,  as  the  foundation  of  public  spirit,  perfect  veracity, 
and  consistent  action ;  guiding  princi[>les  and  practical  methods  for  obtaining 
the  same."  The  prize  was  taken  by  a  young  Florentine,  educated  in  the 
Catholic  School  of  Augusto  Conti,  a  chaste  writer,  who  lays  down  religion  as 
an  essential  basis  of  character.  Together  with  this  prize  essay  of  Signer 
Augusto  Alfani,  to  whom  we  already  owe  a  careful  monogra])h  on  Orazio 
Rucellai,  we  may  mention  another  work,  which,  though  doubtless  less  well 
written,  is  broader  in  sco})e,  by  a  man  of  mature  age,  who  has  had  time 
through  life's  vicissitudes  to  gain  a  character  of  his  own.  This  last  lx)ok  was 
published  in  Milan  by  Luigi  Perola,  and  is  entitled,  "  Tlie  Nation  and  the 
Family:  A  Study  of  Character,"  by  Antonio  Reale.  llie  books  of  Samuel 
Smiles  have  led  to  works  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  have  set  a  fashion,  a  good 
fashic»n,  which  may  last  one  hopes  till  such  books  are  no  longer  needed.  They 
are  nmch  needed  at  present.  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  gave  memorable  advice.  "  Now  that  Italy  is  made,"  said  he,  "  let  us 
occupy  ourselves  with  fonuing  Italians." 

But  this  reformation  must  begin  with  ourselves,  with  each  of  us  who  reads. 
Character  is  almost  always  ill-defined,  and  hence  Signer  Reale  refrains  from  a 
definition  which  would  run  a  risk  of  falling  short  of  perfection;  but  we 
all  know  and  feel  what  sort  of  thing  character  is — ^the  very  lever  of  public  and 
private  morality.  If  it  be  difficult  to  define  character,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  possession  and  the  want  of  it :  to  observe  what  elements  contri- 
bute to  its  formation  and  what  evils  arise  from  its  absence,  and  to  foster  by 
the  study  of  those  elements  its  gro\^'th  in  ourselves  and  others.  This  Signor 
Reale  has  attempted,  ij^ving  Italians  the  benefit  of  his  own  observation.  But 
the  theme  is  new  and  vast,  and  hence  he  often  diverges  and  becomes  unneces- 
sarily prolix.  His  book  is  full  of  good  things,  but  cannot  be  called  a  good 
book.  However,  it  is  useful.  Italians  may  find  in  it  good  advice  and  some  well- 
chosen  illustrations ;  foreigners  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  Italian  character 
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and  capabilities  of  improvement ;  but  the  defects  of  style  that  pervade  the  book 
wiU  dunage  its  effect.  The  titles  of  several  chapters  promise  well,  but  their 
contents  are  poor  and  dry,  without  charm  or  vivacity.  The  author  always  has 
good  aims,  but  on  some  of  these  it  was  superfluous  to  dwell.  For  iiistance, 
kmg  and  emphatic  recommendations  to  love  of  country  are  of  little  use. 
Italians  have  not  hitherto  been  lacking  in  words  wherewith  to  magnify  Italy, 
bnt  words  are  not  what  we  want  to  strengthen  patriotism,  rather  we  need 
examples  taken  from  our  own  history,  from  the  lives  of  our  heroes,  our  fathers ; 
and  in  Beale's  book  these  are  few  and  they  lack  vividness.  Yet  no  civil  and 
literary  history  offers  nobler  biographical  material  than  that  of  It^ly  in  our 
centory.  One  might  almost  say  such  material  is  inexhaustible.  With 
merely  his  own  personal  recollections.  Signer  Ferdinando  Bosio,  Piedmontese 
poet  and  Central  Director  of  Elementary  Education — a  man  who  never  played 
an  important  part  in  public  life,  yet  is  not  insignificant  either,  because  of  his 
private  relations  with  the  political  friends  of  Rattazzi — has  produced  a 
whole  volume  of  biographical  sketches,  partial,  incomplete,  but  always  in- 
teresting, because  full  of  characteristic  anecdotes  of  certain  Piedmontese,  as 
well  as  of  other  Itahans  who,  during  exile,  took  refuge  in  Piedmont.  These 
"Rioordi  Personali"  of  Signer  Bosio,  treat  of  Angelo  BrolTerio,  eloquent 
advocate,  graceful  poet  in  the  Piedmontese  dialect,  and  independent  journalist 
at  a  time  when  independence  might  cost  a  man  his  liberty  if  not  his  head ; 
Francesco  dall'  Ongaro,  ex-priest  and  charming  Venetian  poet,  true  patriot, 
acute  critic,  author  of  the  drama  ^^  II  Fomaretto,"  and  professor  of  dramatic 
literature — died  five  years  ago  at  Naples  ;  Filippo  de  Boni,  ex-monk,  vigorous 
critic,  ardent  patriot,  virulent  joumahst,  daring  freethinker— died  in  poverty  at 
Florence  in  1870;  Francesco  Domenico  Guerazzi  of  Leghorn,  distinguished 
romancist,  dictator  of  Tuscany,  a  powerful  MichelangeUc  nature,  rough  and 
unequal ;  Alessandro  Tanavia,  a  much-cultured  litterateur  from  Dalmatia,  the 
elegant  translator  of  Pliny's  letters,  for  many  years  the  popular  and  admired 
Professor  of  Literature  at  Turin ;  Antonio  Peretti  of  Modena,  graceful  |X)et, 
noble  and  energetic  patriot,  who  died  holding  a  humble  post  indeed,  but  revered 
and  fondly  loved,  in  Ivrea,  a  small  to\vn  of  Piedmont ;  Urbano  Rattazzi  of 
Alessandria,  a  celebrated  advocate,  who  later  became  the  head  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party,  at  once  democratic  and  constitutional ;  Amedeo  Ravina,  author  of 
the  spirited  **Canti  Italici"  (which,  in  1821,  led  to  sentence  of  death  by 
default  and  to  a  long  exile),  eccentric  and  most  original  deputy  of  Alba,  his 
birthplace ;  Ricardo  Sineo,  orator  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Piedmontese 
Parliament. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  much  of  the  person  of  the  biographer  is  mixed 
np  with  these  biographies;  but  the  very  title  that  the  author  gives  to  his 
book  renders  this  criticism  irrelevant.  After  all,  the  person  of  the  biographer 
is  not  indifferent  to  us,  and  his  own  confession  may  show  us  some  curious 
sides  of  Italian  life,  some  interesting  pages  of  our  literary  history.  Bosio 
often  leads  us  back  to  the  years  in  which  he  was  a  student  in  Piedmont,  and 
to  his  early  political  and  literary  struggles.  In  talking  of  himself  he  recalls  a 
period  of  our  contemporary  history,  the  record  of  which  grows  weaker  as  the 
actors  in  it  drop  off.  And  this  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it  was  a  noble 
history.  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  future  biographers  will  have 
to  write  about  the  youths  of  our  day.  Their  tendencies  are  not  at 
all  poetical.  Few — ^not  many — are  earnest  students,  impatient  to  be- 
come—or rather  to  seem— men  of  weight;  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  attributed  to  them  any  sentiment  or  imagination  whatever.  They 
despise  verses,  care  not  for  art,  find  athletic  sports  l>eneath  them;  and 
before  creating  anything,  devote  themselves  to  spiteful  criticism.  Other 
yoong  men  pursue  office  or  wealth;  anything,  that  does  not  immediately 
lead  to  what  they  call  practical  results,  fails  to  interest  them.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  they  are  already  dreaming  of  being  deputies,  or  they  are 
in  a  hurry  to  repose  in  a  canonry.    They  are  indifferent  to  all  that  does  not 
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help  them  on  to  this.  Others,  again,  do  love  verses,  but  what  verses?  Verses 
in  which  they  can  indulge  in  imagination  those  gross  instincts  that  cannot  find 
satisfaction  in  manners  and  customs  less  corrupt  than  they  would  wish.  They 
say  that  they  wish  to  paint  the  real,  and  that  if  the  real  were  not  ugly,  they 
would  not  represent  it  so.  But  here  there  is  a  double  fallacy:  first  of  all, 
they  represent  this  real  not  as  ugly  but  as  beautiful,  and  caress  it  with  all 
manner  of  loose  flatteries ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  this  real  does  exist 
outside  of  houses  of  bad  character,  where  they  perhaps  are  in  the  habit  of 
studying  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  materialistic  tendency  of  our  poetical  youth 
must  rouse  the  indignation  of  honest  men  and  true  poets,  and  one  of  these 
last  has  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  a  lofty  Grido^  as  he  himself  entitles  a 
series  of  satirical  sonnets  against  the  modern  infamous  tendency  of  our  poetry. 
The  author  of  this  Ci-y  is  a  most  charming  Venetian  poet,  a  learned  teacher,  a 
friend  of  Alessandro  Manzoni,  a  noble,  sympathetic,  and  upright  character : 
Professor  Giovanni  Rizzi,  who  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  to  raise 
a  barrier  to  chock  this  muddy  stream,  and  resolutely  sets  his  face  against 
it.  Ills  satirical  sonnets  to  Maiale  and  Pietro  Aretino  and  their  worship- 
[xjrs  at  once  found  great  favour  in  Italy;  Professor  Vischer  of  Stutt- 
gart translated  them  into  Gennan,  and  published  them  in  the  Uber  Land 
und  Meer,  Some  other  Italian  writers  have  echoed  this  holy  cry,  heedless 
of  the  low  insults  hurled  at  them  by  the  champions  of  the  new  poetry.  The 
battle  is  being  vigorously  carried  on,  and  it  comforts  me  to  see  enter  the  ranks 
a  powerful  Lombard  genius,  Giuseppe  Guerzoni,  professor  of  Italian  literature 
in  the  University  of  Padua,  to  lend  a  strong  hand  to  Rizzi.  He  has  t4iken 
occasion  in  a  late  publication  of  his,  "II  Primo  Rinascimento,"  to  flagellate 
the  materialistic,  epicurean,  and  ignoble  tendencies  of  our  most  recent  Italian 
literature.  His  conclusions,  as  well  as  his  courageous  preface,  cannot  give 
pleasure  to  certain  critics,  who  have  praised  and  promoted  this  new  literature; 
and  hence  Guerzoni's  book  was  shamefully  treated  by  them.  True  Guerzoni  is 
not  actually  an  erudite  man  ;  he  deals  with  the  history  of  literature  on  a  large 
scale,  not  a  small,  hence  certain  minutiaj,  certain  small  discoveries,  generally 
insignificant,  which  the  erudite  pique  themselves  upon,  are  iguored  by  hiui;  as 
for  instance,  that  Signor  Fouini  is  dead,  that  the  PataiHo  is  no  longer  attributed 
to  Brunello  Latini,  and  other  trivialities  that  can  noways  affect  the  substance 
of  his  criticism  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  he  dates  our  true  renrttssance ; 
if  one  can  speak  of  a  renaissance  with  regard  to  a  people  conscious  of  never 
having  been  dead.  Professor  Guerzoni  has  little  value  for  the  Citif/ue  Cento^  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  as  it  was ;  but  on  the  other  hand  much  for  the  middle 
ages  as  true,  original,  still  holding  close  to  nature,  and  genial  in  tendency.  In 
a  conversation  with  Guerzoni,  Professor  Giorgia  Politio  observed,  '*  The  Ctwpte 
Cento  has  given  branches  and  leaves  to  the  tree  of  our  life,  but  the  vital  sap 
<lerives  from  the  middle  ages.  And  they  are  the  strongest  who  have  most  of 
this  sap.  Look  at  England,  what  nation  has  more  of  middle-age  character,  and 
w^hich  is  more  vigorous  and  hence  more  civilized  ?  It  was  in  the  middle  ages 
that  there  awoke  that  sense  of  individuality  which  is  the  most  powerful  lever 
<if  progress  and  culture."  Professor  Guerzoni  has  conceived  and  executed  his 
theme  in  a  novel  fashion,  he  has  thought  it  out  with  his  head  and  written  it  with 
his  generous  heart,  and  hence,  spite  of  a  few  errors  eavsily  removable  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  one  can  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  delight  and 
profit.  It  is  eloquent  and  sympathetic,  it  stirs  thought  and  feeling.  Such 
books  can  never  be  useless,  but  in  the  present  day  they  are  essential,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  English  readers  who  read  a  translation  of  it — a  few  super- 
fluous quotations  omitted — would  agree  with  me  in  esteeming  an  author  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  thinks  and  feels  nobly,  and  opens  out  new 
horizons.  His  temperament  does  not  allow  him  to  be  very  calm  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  ideas ;  sometimes  he  exceeds ;  phrases  too  highly  coloured  soon 
pass  into  hyperbole,  and  hyperbole  always  somewhat  distorts  truth.  But  the 
ftodamental  idea  of  the  book  appears  to  me  correct,  and  much  of  the  special 
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lliiiikio^  new.  I  belie vo  tfiat  with  a  little  patience  Sigtior  Guei*Z(ini  might 
t;i  '  -  ■■'-ffi  the  uiinute  informatinn  which  hia  c.rilk's  possess;  while,  let 
!i  as  they  may,  they  will  never   be  ahk*  to  give  wingi*  to  their 

lutiiiLvt,  drstiiiLHl  fur  ever  to  drag  itwellf  along-  the  ground,  and  incapable  of 
n«iig  into  a  nphere  in  any  degTee  ideal 


IN  RUSSIA. 

St.   PuTERSBtTRO,  Juhj  l^th,  ItSj 

TQE  warlike  jjeriod  is  happily  at  an  end,  and  though  ultra-patriot b  wotild 
like  Kn**8ia  to  resort  again  to  the  swoixl,  and  to  gather  fre^h  latntils  on 
new  fields  of  battle,  every  reasonable  man  ought  to  rejoice  that  a 
pacific  ftolution  has  beta  attaine<L  The  war  has  left  !ao  many  wounds  to  Ije 
ludi^j,  and  such  »  niuuber  of  neglected  ta^ks  to  be  done,  that  oar  st-ates- 
null  ^nll  have  no  leisuTO  to  deplore  the  conccBsions  made  for  peace,  and 
publidKta  may  find  in  the  diHeussiou  of  home  t|U«stion»  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  fertile  theme  of  patriotism,  which  tliey  have  rather  abuaed  lately. 

Fiuancial  di^icnlties  are  now  in  the  foreground,  and  if  artless  and  innocent 

minds  gij  on  believing  ihat  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  money  will  Ih>  cure*] 

H)  u^\re  by  the  termination  of  the  war,  such  a  delusion  is  not  to  be  enter- 

In  -etter  informed  |»eople.     They  know  thai   the  gradual  sinking  of 

<  1  only  ]»firtly  caused  by  the  distrust  with  which  States  at  war  gene- 

rii  '  rs,  and  that  the  chief  ground  lies  in  the  over-issuo  of 

tli  iMids.     The  amount  of  paj^T  roubles  in  currency  ha^  Ijeen 

iDcmised  din*ing  one  single  year  l>y  thrr^  niindred  and  thirty-two  millions, 

*o  llittt  it  now  ai;tually  surpasses  a  thousand  millions.     If  \v'e  consider  that  the 

Kind  U«[neathed  by  the  (Vi mean  war  has  not  lieen  cleartnl  away  during  a  tjuarter 

t*f  a  t54»ntury  of  peace,  and  that   tlie  new  issues  have  been  added  to  tiie  old 

I'mleii,  we  may  readily  conceive  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  gel  rid  of  it,  or  even 

t^in^fi^lr^.  ii  n-ii'.     To  issue  pajcr  money  is  certainly  the  worst  expedient  that 

*^w»  \k'  i  I.  and  it  is  to  be  su[>posefl  t  hat  the  Finance  Minister  knew  this  as 

^ell  a»  ii  I  -  ^  II'  4^>..     If  he  resorted  ttj  it  notwitlisfanding  all  its  bad  conHe*|uencos, 

ht^  [miliiibly  saw  no  other  way  of  getting  out   of  his  difKculties,     Opponents 

KC'ieml  that  there  was  no  aifsolute  need  for  it,  and  that  foreign  or  national 

"Mills  woukl  easily  have  8up[>lie<:l  the  funds  retiuired;  but  in  such  cases,  it  is 

**sivr  to  censure  than  to  act,  and  lientern  may  at  least  i)lea4i  as  an  excuse  the 

'ici  uf  his  having  always  been  against  the  wan     It  is  knowu  that  he  prasented 

'  fj '  'um  to  tlie  Kmperur  in  favour  of  peace,  which  he  advocated  with 

*"  it.     When   hia  opinion  was  disregarded,  he  might  certainly  have 

*^'^  [xKst,  and  that  is  what  a  Minister  in  any  other  Eun>|>ean  country 

^'  '  done;  but  in  Russia  high  functiunaries  dtj  not  l^*gard  their  offices 

"^Ui  eufc^ii  4i  point  of  view.     Being  app<jint<Hj  by  the  Czar,  they  serve  /iom,  and 

*?  Ir»ng  a.-^  he  is  satistied  with  their  services,  they  do  not  resent  a  di (Terence  of 

'*"  n  their  sovereign  and  themselves.     Change  of  Ministers  is  very 

l*^^*  ^  I r her  never,  the  result  of  political  disagreements;  the  chief  causes 

:  ci«)ath,  serious  illiiijss  i-equiring  rest,  or  the  monarches  personal  displeasure ; 

\  if  one  hears  sumetimes  that  a  Minister  is  going  to  resign  becuusy  his  pro- 

'  I  are  not  accepted  liy  the  Emperor,  those  threats  seldom  go  beyond  words, 

hifl  Majesty  lias  only  to  express  his  desire  to  keep  the  stubborn  func- 

■Uary  to  sL?e  his  wish  fultilled. 

i^  In  such  circumstances,  Reuteni  cannot  incur  reproach  for  not  having  given  up 

*^^  p^jrtfoFKi  at  the  declarjition  of  war,  since  it  would  not  l)e  fair  to  exact  from  him 


im 
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more  thaii  from  his  colleagues,  and  the  only  polut  to  be  exammed  is  how  hel 
fulfilled  his  daty.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the  controvert^  question  of  paf 
currency,  and  the  possibility  of  the  money  market  not  being  much  disturbed 
by  the  over-issues,  we  may  affirm,  at  least,  that  his  Jinanclal  p*>licy  has  proved 
very  misuccessful  in  one  of  its  chief  points.  The  law  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  1877,  providinpr  for  the  collection  of  the  custom  dutiei?  in  gold  coin  instead 
of  liDnk-notes,  which  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a  violent  controversy,  has 
proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  treasury  and  to  trade.  The  commercial  ac- 
counts testify  that  the  customs'  revenue,  which  had  been  increasing  with  every 
year,  sank  during  1877  by  nineteen  railh'ons  of  roubles.  All  foreigp  goods 
having  suddenly  ri^en  in  price  by  20  |ier  cent,  or  even  more, — the  diffei'ence 
between  gold  and  paj>er  money  being  nearly  50  per  oeot.^ — the  natural  con- 
sequence was  a  proportionate  reductif>n  in  demand.  Imports  decreased  with 
eveiy  successive  month  ;  while  exports,  stimulated  hy  the  low  rate  of  our  paper 
money,  increased  rapidly ;  and  though  this  is  considered  by  protectionists  as 
the  most  favourable  state  of  things,  subsequent  ev^ents  proved  it  to  be  the 
contrary.  Consumers  had  to  pay  dearer  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  at  a  time 
when  industry  and  trade  were  suffering  from  the  war,  and  when  all  incomes  and 
salaries  were  reduced.  The  treasury,  receivmg  less  from  that  source  of  reveuue 
titan  was  ex[3ected,  found  itself  obliged  to  cover  the  deficit  by  other  means,  in 
increasing  the  burden  of  taxes,  or  Issuing  new  paper  money.  It  was  said  as 
an  excuse  for  tlie  proceeding,  that  the  rise  of  prices  would  ton cli chietiy  objects 
of  luxury,  and  thus  transfer  a  part  uf  the  tax-burden  fmm  the  lower  classes  tu 
the  upper.  But,  in  reality*  it  injured  the  fonner  no  lews  than  the  latter,  and  it 
proved  l>ene<1(ial  <  »nly  to  s«>nie  iionie  manufacturers  who  could  raise  the  pric^  of 
their  goods.  The  l>est  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is  the  sensible  det^re.'ise  of 
iiiijHtrted  tea  and  «>>ffee,  the  rate  of  consimiptiou  of  which  is  cuiusiflereil  every- 
wheiii  in  Kusijia  as  the  best  criterion  of  natiunal  prosperity.  Another  nrurnineHt 
urged  in  favour  of  thra  measure  was  tlie  necessity  of  procuring  gold  r  lie 

war  ©xijonditure,  but  one  cannot  believe  that  it  would  not  have   '  re 

advantageous  for  the  Crown  to  jjrociire  it  in  another  way,  without  ri  bo 

customs  income.     In  fart,  the  course  adopted  can  be  justified  only  fr«^  ^  "o 

tectionist  point  of  view,  and  if  it  be  maintained  after  the  conclusion  of  jieaco,  it 
will  exercise  a  very  bad  iutiueuce  on  our  trade.  The  habit  of  resorting  to  paper 
rurnency  in  time  of  need,  so  easy  to  adopt,  and  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  bekrsiu 
itself  iti*  lieaviest  |>enalty,  for  tliere  conies  a  periud  when  the  depreciation  of 
value  tells  on  the  State  expenses,  taking  bai-k  from  one  side  what  it  brings  on 
1 1  le  other.  The  endeavours  to  escape  from  this  additiunal  burden  only  create  new 
embarrassments,  and,  instead  of  bettering  the  situation,  make  it  w^orse.  Thus, 
the  collecting  of  customs  duties  in  coin  brought  about  results  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  wupi^KKHed  at  the  beginning  it  would  do,  for  besides  its  iutiueuce  on 
trade,  and  the  decrease  of  State  inronie,  it  contributed  itowerfiilly  to  sluike 
faith  in  [iafH>r  money  and  make  it  sink  in  value. 

Up  to  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  especially  in  the  provinces,  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  ditTerence  between  the  nominal  and  the  real  value  of  paper  money; 
as  the  difference  appeare<i  only  in  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  it  was 
generally  viewed  as  a  rt?sult  of  the  couimercial  balance,  and  was  not  mnch 
tiii^nght  rjf.  But  as  soon  as  the  Crown  itself  proHaimed  that  it  objr^ct^d  t/? 
iM'ihg  paid  in  its  own  bank-notes  and  that  it  wanted  gold  coin,  the  eyes  of  tlio 
people  were  suddenly  opened,  and  they  uuflerstood  that  a  paper  rouble  waa 
not  eiiuni  to  ri  iiirtal  one,  in  spite  of  the  inscription  on  the  bank-uotea* 
'  '/n  of  alt  degrees,  in  o»\ler  to  pay  the  custom  duties,  were 

_        lire  gold  coin  which  har]  been  out  of  ctix^ulation  for  such 

long  nine.  liMMncnMised  demand  forg(»ld  raise^l  itn  |jrice,  and  |»f>c»ph»  learned 
fey  ex|>erienee  that  tlu?  written  promis^m  of  tlio  State  could  not  jiK^iiv^  f^ 
felitHl  on.     ^Va**  it  nf>t  annoying  that  the  State  issued  bank-note^,  v.  ry 

taibject  was  obligeil  to  accept  at  tho  nominal  pric^  in  spite  of  theii  ^.^..,,114- 
poo^iud  that  it  alone  dtH:liu|'''''fMi^  free  of  tlmt  obligation?     Whose  fault 
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was  it,  that  of  the  Government  or  nation,  that  the  market  was  overloaded  witli 
paper  t  and  what  right  had  the  Crown  to  make  an  exception  in  its  own  favour 
wl»n  everybody  was  suffering  from  the  lower  vabie  of  the  bank-notes  ?  Such 
were  the  questions  naturally  arising  in  people's  minds,  and  they  did  not 
ccHitribnte  to  the  maintenance  of  paper  on  a  high  level.  Even  village  pedlars 
told  their  displeased  customers  that  goods  had  not  grown  dearer,  but  money 
WEB  cheaper,  and  this  startling  intelligence  circulated  for  the  first  time  through 
the  oonntiy. 

The  examine  set  by  the  State  did  not  pass  unperceived  by  companies  and 
private  individuals,  and  during  the  last  winter  many  petitions  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  requiring  business  payments  to  be  in  metal  coin  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Government.  Several  railroad  companies  begged  urgently  for 
it,  but,  happily  for  the  country,  this  licence  was  not  granted.  If  it  had  been, 
the  perturbation  brought  into  the  monetary  currency  would  have  been  enormous. 
The  same  boon  could  not  have  been  denied  to  others,  and  the  excessive  depre- 
ciation of  bank-notes  must  necessarily  have  caused  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of 
half  the  nation. 

Thus  awkwardness  is  more  dangerous  in  fiscal  matters  than  in  other 
branches  of  public  administration,  as  Reutem*s  policy  has  proved.  The  best 
course  to  be  taken  now  would  be  to  revoke  the  law  at  once,  and  admit  the 
payment  of  custom  duties  in  bank-notes ;  but  nothing  indicates  that  the  Minister 
is  really  going  to  take  it.  The  arrears  in  taxes  testify  that  the  war  has  greatly 
impoverished  the  nation,  and  it  is  time  to  come  to  its  assistance,  instead  of 
working  in  the  interests  of  a  few  manufacturers.  Protectionism  is  still  very 
strong  m  Russia,  for  free  trade  cannot  boast  of  having  a  large  number  of 
adherents.  Even  in  the  learned  class  of  the  professors  there  are  few  who 
express  themselves  openly  in  its  favour,  and  the  majority  look  out  for  compro- 
mises between  the  principles  of  political  science  and  what  they  call  the 
practical  needs  of  the  country.  The  fashion  of  the  day  consists  in  despising 
pure  theory  and  believing  that  society  camiot  be  ruled  by  absohite  laws ;  they 
pretend  that  all  is  relative,  and  that  there  exists  no  truth  applicable  to  every 
country  and  every  historical  period.  Therefore,  say  they,  free  trade  may  be 
very  advantageous  for  EuglaLd  and  other  European  nations  where  industry 
and  manufactures  have  made  such  progress,  while  it  would  be  highly  pernicious 
to  Russia  as  long  as  she  remains  so  much  behind  them. 

The  same  point  of  view  is  zealously  defended  by  the  Slavophile  party ;  but  in 
their  eyes  the  upholding  of  protectionism  is  of  still  higher  importance.  It  is  meant, 
not  as  a  temporary  measure  for  the  ]ieriod  of  our  industrial  growth,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  isolating  us  from  Western  Europe  and  pre- 
serving our  national  independence.  In  their  opinion,  Russian  industry  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  protected,  not  merely  because  it  is  weaker  than  its  competitors 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  because  it  ought  to  pursue  a  pecuhar 
course  of  development  and  not  learn  to  coj)y  foreign  patterns. 

These  opinions  influence  the  Government,  and  increase  its  timidity  in  regard 
to  a  radical  reform.  When  the  representatives  of  theoretical  knowledge  are 
eo  unsteady  in  their  opinions,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  class,  combined 
with  the  national  party,  are  so  violent  in  their  claims,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  balance  turns  in  favour  of  the  latter  and  protectionism  begins  to 
flourish  everywhere. 

The  troubles  caused  by  the  trial  of  Vera  ZassouUtch  and  the  street  disturb- 
ance in  Moscow  have  partly  subsided,  and  the  public  mind  would  have  become 
completely  api)eased  if  Government  had  not  again  drawn  attention  to  these 
matters.  The  public  prosecutor  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  culprit,  and  appealed  to  the  Senate  for  a  reversion  of  the  verdict.  Two 
articles  of  the  Code  had  been  violated  during  the  trial,  and  though  the  justice  of 
it  is  not  quite  evident  to  impartial  persons,  the  Senate  has  sided  with  the 
prosecutor  and  annulled  the  sentence.     The  lawsuit  is  transferred  to  the  court 
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of  Novgorod,  and  the  whole  trial  is  to  be  gone  through  for  a  second  time.  The 
demonstrations  in  the  court  and  the  streets  have  quite  shaken  the  faith  of  the 
Govenmient  in  the  good  behaviour  of  the  capital,  but  it  hopes  that  a  pro- 
vincial town  may  be  a  safer  place  for  such  a  trial,  and  will  try  the  loyalty  of 
Novgorod. 

This  choice  has  a  curious  side  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Everybody 
knows  that  Novgorod  was  the  last  free  town  in  Russia,  and  that  it  fought 
desperately  for  its  political  liberties,  till  Ivan  the  Terrible  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing it  and  incorporating  it  in  the  Muscovite  State.  The  citizens  of 
Novgorod  had  always  the  reputation  of  proud,  stubborn,  and  independent  men, 
who  refused  allegiance  to  the  Czar  and  would  let  uobodv  interfere  in  their 
affairs.  They  considered  their  Vetche^  or  popular  assembly,  as  their  dearest 
prerogative,  and  yielded  their  Constitution  only  to  the  more  powerful  forces  o£ 
the  enemy.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  this  same  Novgorod  is  viewed  as  the  most 
loyal  of  towns,  and  the  honour  of  judging  and  punishing  the  acquitted  Vera 
Zassoulitch  is  to  be  conferred  on  this  town.  Will  it  deserve  the  confidence  and 
prove  equal  to  it?  Will  its  jury  hold  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  not 
be  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  accused  ?  And  will  its  inhabitants  occupy 
the  same  moral  level?  These  questions  are  the  more  interestmg,  because 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  runs  a  great  risk  in  letting  Vera  Zassoulitch  undergo  a 
second  trial.  If,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  she  is  again  acquitted,  and 
that  in  the  best  of  provincial  towns,  the  second  failure  will  be  a  greater  one 
than  the  first.  The  opinion  of  the  public  might  have  been  held  as  surprised  for 
once,  but  after  time  and  discussion  have  quieted  people's  minds  and  cleared  the 
question,  a  second  acquittal  ought  to  have  quite  another  significance.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  safer  for  the  Government  not  to  expose  itself  to  that  daneer, 
but  the  wish  of  seeing  the  attempt  at  murder  punished  took  the  upper  hand  of 
prudence.  This  trial  will  also  be  curious,  for  it  must  bring  an  answer  to  the 
question,  where  Vera  ZassouUtch  has  been  since  her  disappearance  on  the  day 
of  her  acquittal.  Is  she  kept  prisoner  by  the  secret  police,  as  some  pretend  1 
or  is  she  concealed  by  her  friends,  according  to  the  assertion  of  others?  If 
she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  she  will  imdoubtedly  be  brought  before  the 
court;  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  she  must  be  judged  by  contumacy.  An 
incident  at  the  examination  of  her  case  by  the  Senate  seems  to  militate  in 
favour  of  the  second  conjecture.  Her  counsel  was  not  permitted  to  plead  her 
cause  before  the  Senate,  because  he  had  only  a  letter  to  show  from  her,  and 
not  a  procuration  drawn  up  according  to  all  legal  formalities.  There  was 
nothing  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  the  counsel  could  not  be 
admitted  without  some  valid  document.  Now,  if  she  had  been  in  prison,  it  is 
not  likely  that  she  would  have  been  deprived  of  means  of  legal  defence;  whereaa 
if  she  is  really  in  hiding,  it  would  have  been  a  great  risk  to  go  to  a  notary,  and 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  decline  to  do  it. 

The  violated  articles,  which  served  as  a  ground  for  the  annulment  of  the 
verdict,  related  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses.  The  clauses  forbid  the  calling 
witnesses  who  can  throw  no  light  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  Now,  the  couns^ 
required  and  obtained  liberty  that  witnesses  should  expose  before  the  court 
the  particulars  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  BogolubofF  by  General  Trepoffs 
order,  though  this  circumstance  did  not  concern  directly  the  attempt  at  murder^ 
which  alone  was  to  be  tried.  In  this  way,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  Ver% 
Zassoulitch  yielded  her  place  at  the  bar  to  General  Trepoff,  whose  misde- 
meanours were  related  at  length,  influencing  against  him  the  minds  both  of  the 
jury  and  the  public.  The  cause  of  the  crime  might  have  been  told  by  the 
accused  and  her  counsel  without  entering  into  such  particulars,  and  the  court 
had  no  right  to  hear  witnesses  relative  to  this  event. 

These  are  the  chief  grounds  of  cassation,  to  which  are  added  some  minor 
points.  Amongst  the  Utter,  the  president  of  the  court  is  accused  of  hsvin^p 
allowed  public  demonstrations  to  go  (Hi  during  the  trial  and  applaose  to  be 
given  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  veraict.    How  far  he  really  conla  prevoit  it  ia 
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ythm  cjiiestion,  but  blame  must  fall  on  somebody,  and  governments  are 

not  "  '  I,  certain  instance's  than  indiviiiual^^, 

'1  in  MoHCow  prt'sents  a  striking  contrast  to 

ftbe  ."^t.  Ltit.     It  likewise  le<l  to  a  trial,  but  the  accused  brought 

fore  1-  Jot  the  batchers  who  had  beaten  and  wuuudcd  innocent 

lie.     Ti"  ' — if  the  deed  is  recognized  as  an  offence — ha^  remained 

lished,  '■"  -  to  the  axiorii,  that  the  purpose  justifies  the  nieans.     The 

Ht^ii  exainine^i  in  the  modest  rooms  of  a  judge  of  the  peace,  were  no  other 

1  »tudentH  who  took  part,  in  the  procas^ion  attacked  by  the  mob.     The 

cused  them  uf  having  met  the  railway  train  and  accompanied  the 

yonng  men  without  leave  and  even  in  8pite  of  ortlert*  to  di8j>er8e. 

be  witnesuses  aftirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  orders  were  given, 

%x\i\  *h  a  till*  policemen  only  required  them  not  to  block  the  way.     The  judge 

sentenced  two  of  the  accused  to  four  days'  impriaonaient,  and 

'  rest.     Tbu8  small  offences  are  sure  to  be  judged  and  punished, 

ones  may  count  on  impimity  as  soon  as  they  have  no  political 

are  supposed  to  be  done  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  Government. 

of   the   butchers  who   had   injured   the  passers-by  have   been 

?ii'M,   ^"ung  men  are    submitted   to  trial   l>emuse  they   dared  to  show 

Bithy  with  banished  schoolfellows,  and  Vera  Ziissoiditch  is  going  to  ap[>ear 

con<l  time  before  a  jury. 

Without  appr<»ving  her  entire  ac<'iuittal,  it  mast  l>e  admitted  that  such 

s  of  criminal  cases  have  a  bad  effect.     They  opej'ate  to  lessen  the 

uf  the  people  for  justice,  and  to  accustom  them  to  look  on  verdicts  of 

as  on   something  not  definite   and  binding.      There  are  things  which 

utb**  well  prone  through  twice  without  htsing  part  of  their  significance, 

s  belong  to  this  class.      Besides,  it  is  not  the  tirst  instance  in 

jury  have  ac4|uitted  i^^rsuns  charged  not  unly  with  attempts 

at  murder,  but  willi  actual  assassination;  and,  nevertheless,  these  verdicts 

have  not  been  annulled.     Last  year,  amongst  other  cfises,  a  woman  of  very 

reprehensible  character  murdered  her  lover  from  motives  of  base  jealousy, 

liing  her  crime  with  every  detail  of  horror,     Sinudatiug  a  false  recon- 

tioti,  she  enticed  the  victim — who  was  a  man  much   resjMx-ted,  though 

weak   of  character — to  her  bouse  a»id  treacherously  slew  him  in  his 

&|>.      The  affair  roused  the  indignation  of   the  whole   town,   and  never- 

the   cruel   woman   was   acquitted.      Iler   lieauty   and   her   wiiming 

ftorsi  seduced  the  jury,  and  she  escaped  from  the  doom  she  had  so  richly 

ervcd.     Public   opinion   was   very  much   excited  at   this  unjust  verdict, 

Ibut  the  Ministry  did  not  think  of  revising  it  any  more  than  others  quite 

flm<}.     The  chief  ground  of  such  an  indifference,  as  opposed  to  tlie  pre- 

feeling  caused  by  Vera  Zassoulitchs  trial,  is  that  these  crimes  were 

of  a  political  charactei-,  while  the  latter  threatened  the  interests  of  State. 

Ttumgh  it  may  l)e  natural  that  everybody,  Governments  not  excepted,  should 

bavo  their  own  intei^ests  most  at  heart,  it  is  m^t  prudent  to  show  it  too  plainly. 

Uftpciety  is  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  State,  the  latter 

^mglit  to  repay  it  in  the  same  coin,  without  marking  su  strongly  the  difference 

U  makes  t>etwc^n   the  lives  of  private  individuals  and  those  of  its  agents. 

i*artiality  and  severity  are  not  always  the  best  securities,  and  it  is  jmJ***^^^^^^' 

*^at  the  lives  of  high  functionaries  and  even  of  the  Sovereign  would  be  in  less 

'^^J^r,  if  they  were  not  raised  so  much  above  common  biw.     Harsh  repres- 

J^ is  very  often  the  worst  means  of  weakening  an  advcisary,  and  this  is  a 

MX  which  our  Government  miglit  have  learue<l  more  than  once,  if  expe- 

bad  been  profited  by.     The  i)ortiori  of  our  national  life  which  we  are 

l^fHw  ^ing  to  examine  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  this  truth. 

,     Though  politics  now  swallow  up  nearly  the  whole  life  of  our  nation,  leaving 
Ijj^i  little  room  for  home  questions,  the  latter  cannot  entirely  be  dropped, 
of  the  most  important  and  the   most  difficult  to   l)e   bandied  concerns 
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Dissent  in  all  its  various  forms.  A  recent  trial,  which  the  adher€3its  of  the 
iStundisti  underwent  at  Odessa,  has  again  called  public  attention  to  the  ex- 
Blence  of  the.se  sects,  and  this  time  it  must  be  owned  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  by  the  jury  has  met  with  general  approbation*  Of  all  persecutions, 
religious  ones  are  the  most  opjiosed  to  the  modern  spirit  of  toleration,  and  the 
belief  that  religion  can  be  taught  and  preserved  by  coercive  means  is  growing 
weaker  ever}'  day* 

The  Sttmclisti^  belonging  to  the  peasants  cif  the  South,  whnat'  he 

Court  of  Odessa  had  to  judge,  are  a  sect  evidently  proceeding  froui  J  a- 

Bm,  an  importation  from  the  West.  Their  name  as  well  as  their  drnrtrijie 
"bow  a  Grernian  origin,  and  constitute  a  marked  contrast  U^  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Oriental  sects  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Rejecting  ev^ry 
rite  and  observance,  which  the  Russian  people  confuse  with  the  real  sub- 
stance of  religion,  the  followers  of  this  sect  content  tJiemselves  with  rewUng 
the  Bible  and  singing  holy  stmgs.  Sacraments  have  no  more  sense  in  their 
eyes  than  priests,  and  they  never  recur  to  the  latter,  baptizing,  marrvnng,  lutd 

burying  their  meml}ers  without  the  help  of  the  Church.     At  the  vv. '"»!e, 

they  fully  believe  in  every  word  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  shade  of  lu 

or  atheism  in  their  minds;  if  they  reject  the  Church  and  her  agent.**,  n  i>  r^ily 
l>ecatise  they  do  not  find  her  established  by  the  text  of  the  Ga«»pel,  and  hold 

^fast  to  its  letter. 

The  morals  of  the  Stimdisti  are  excellent,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  witnesses  brought  beforo  the  court,  they  fomi  the  most  honest,  '  ^  -h, 
and  sober  portion  cf  the  rural  populatiun.     So,  again,  the  political  •!  ^ii 

towards  the  Ooveniment  of  which  they  \rrre  strongly  suspected  cuulil  iiut  l>e 
pr<^vved,  and  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  they  do  n^^t  go  to  church  or  rf^fpivp  the 
\h\)y  sacraments,  there  w^aj?  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  them.      I  re 

ac<iuitte<l,  and  the  jury  proved  once  more  that  it  was  not  inclined  to  <  lie 

private  grievances  of  the  State,  of  which  the  Orthodox  Church  is  an  ini  it. 

Toleration  towards  Dissenters  is  ouite  a  recent  fact,  and  one  <  i^t 

improvements  m  the  liberal  sense.  It  it  has  not  attained  its  ftill  development, 
and  if  religious  free«lom  does  not  as  yet  exist  in  our  country,  we  must  re* 
member  that  such  steps  are  not  easily  taken  by  absolute  Governments,  and 
tliey  ai'e  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  A  son^s  policy  cannnt  make  great  depar- 
tures fmm  that  of  his  father,  and  after  the  violent  and  persistent  persecutions  to 
which  all  nonconformists  and  stK'tarians  were  subjected  during  the  reign  of 

Nicholas,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  present  Emperor  has  reno\mce<^l  them, 
ad  not  exact  too  much  at  once,  It  is  a  ctirions  fact  that  the  intolerance  <A 
Ihe  State  has  always  bt^en  exclusively  direct eil  against  Dissentei's,  while  other 
4istinct  religions  were  adnutted  on  nearly  equal  terms  %vith  the  Natio  '''*^  h. 
'^ot  only  Christian  churches  of  e^-eiy  <!enomination,  but  even  ti}  s, 

tmosques,  and  Pagan  tempk^s  had  the  right  to  practise  openly  their  oi  s 

land  were  maintained  liy  the  State,    As  civil  marriage  does  not  exist  m  Ije 

nuptial  services  performed  in  all  of  these  buildings  were  considered  as  valiu,  und 
,  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  and  a  Buddhist  could  Ik?  legitimately  married  aa  well  as  a 
}  reek  Orthodox.  The  Rectarians  alr»ne  fotmd  themselves  excluded  fr<  )m  such  piivl- 
ege.    Their  creeds  were  forbidden  by  law,  their  worship  was  held  in  sec  ret.  and 

Ivhen  they  sought  to  contract  a  marriage  and  found  a  family,  they  had  no  other 
slioice  than  to  |>a8S  over  to  the  Orthotiox  Church  or  Uve  in  concubimvcff^.     ':^nc\\ 
state  of  things  was  a  severe  trial,  especially  to  those  sects  v.  ^  nd 

aearest  to  the  official  Church,  but  which  will  not  j>articipate  in  her  .^  its. 

The  natural  cfmsequence  was  a  considerable  increase  of  illegitimate  nnioim 

^Und  births,  which  ended  by  attracting,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  Everybody  saw  that  something  must  l^e  done  to 
till.'  flu>  i.v;!  Htu\  \^v.i^i^t^ius^y^  presented  thenLselvesr  either  tfv  ^^.e..  "-Tht 
T  i»^s  on  the  same  terms  as  others  la, 

•  '.  ii  MM,^i..  Mr.  i  nuv  V,  ^  li  i.uiij  iage,and  proclaim  so  far  the  se]v*i.MM>ri  Mr  ^ite 
and  (Imrch,    Each  of  these  solutions  had  serious  difticnlties  to  Cfintcnd  with,  and 
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ht; 

L  rated  to  a  c  i 
€>ifivert«  are  treated 


I  ftU*T  Eniich  deliberation  the  Govtmitiient  adopted  a  middle  couise.  The  sects  were 

^  '  'n'ou 8  oues  ail d  the  inoffensive ;  the  worship 
'III  persecution,  though  it  was  uot  adiaittetl 
tUti  fuiiuL-i  vvere  again  prohibited  by  law.  Civil  marriage 
}W  for  Dissenters  of  the  tolerated  si>ecie8,  and  carefully 
-\  in  order  to  pmvent  the  Orthodox  from  recurring  to 
Id  join  in  it  who  were  bom  Dissenters  and  ]Kjs8essed 
ilitary  sectarianism  has  now  a  right  to  be  t<3le- 
I-  boon  does  not  extend  to  proi>aganda,  and  new 
with  tije  same  severity  as  before.  Nevertheless,  the 
nira,siirH  is  r>Tir  of  soimd  pr»hcy,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  very  impo^ant 
»iv]  :>  freedom. 

I  ua  .-,  land  more  cleaHy  the  impedimenta  which  prevented  the 

from  adopting  the  first  course  and   recognizing  the  Dissenters 

"Mmt  descril>e  them  at  some  length*    Besides  the  atvove-mentiooed 

I  ensive  and  dangerous,  the  Dissenters  may  also  be  divided  into 

*  •.  <•' ' 

he  I  most  important  section  ntimerically  are  the  Old  Ritualists, 

'  ,  who  separated  from  the  St^te  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

I  kf  Home  unimportant  connections  in  the  liturgical  books,  made  by 
li  Nikon.  The  alterations  introduced  were  so  slight,  that  it  seems 
ihle  that  t bey  could  cause  a  schism^  and  that  nearly  half  of  the 
frum  tlieir  Church  because  Jesus  was  spelt  differ- 
j;  three  times  instead  of  twice,  and  the  sign  of 
iLZii^s  luadii  witli  three  fingers  instead  of  with  two.  But  so  it  was 
t:t.  The  chief  ground  of  the  schisnu  however,  of  which  these  altera- 
weie  the  pretext,  is  to  be  sought  deeper.  A  certain  part  of  the 
inn  nation— namely,  the  middle  and  lower  classes — have  always  been 
innovation  of  eyevy  kind,  and  they  were  bent  on  preserving 
/  as  well  as  their  faith  from  every  foreign  influence.  Any 
:  appeared  to  them  full  of  danger,  and  the  fact  that  the  corrections 
tre  only  a  return  to  old  texts  made  no  difference  in  their  eyes.  They 
Iwii  no  great  respect  for  the  Gi^eeks,  since  they  knew  them  to  be  subjugated 
by  tli»^  Turks,  and  they  preferred  to  keep  the  traditionf^  of  their  fathers  to 
gr*ir  to  a  remote  age  of  which  they  possessed  no  exact  notions,     "If 

saved   their   souls  by  jiraying  from   ihes^   IxK^ks,''   said   they, 
'  the  same;  and,  besides,  we  do  not  believe  in  these  pretendetl 
ihe  violent  and  ambitious  character  of  the  Patriarch  was  another 
^   the  enmity  his  reforms  met  with.     Though  a  peasant  by  birth,  Nikon 
wuM  intent  on  ruling  the  State  by  means  of  the  Church,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  dfiolAiB  war  aerainjst  the  Czar  himself,  when  the  latter  dared  to  opjX)se  his 
4a f         **  t  Vieeame  his  favourite  weapon  against  any  resistance 

:   Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  did  not  well  see 
usxy  ta  oupuse  lam.     Having  obtained  the  first  dignity  of  the  Church,  Nikon 
S0  of  bis  ptwer  in  ruhng  despotically,  and  persecuting  his  brethren, 
8IB   of   .^  rs.     One  of  the  bishops,  named  Avvakoum,  who  was  a 

W^  of  t'  v'iilag«3  liS  the  Patriarch,  could  not  stand  his  tyranny,  and 

Md  foe.     When,  therefore,  Nik<»n  proceeded!  to  the  crirrection 
ks  and  observances,  his  numerous  enemies,  placing  Avvakoimi 
I,  rebelled  openly,  and  gave  rise  to  the  schism  which  subsetiuently 
o[>  rout. 

•udary  causes  aided  to  brii»g  it  aliout,     Annnigst  them,  the  new 

,.r  rh*.  ritnn-h,  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  the  seventeenth 

I  >tnt  purt.     Cp  to  that  lime,  priests  had  been  appointed 

.-.aouers,  and  the  latter  enjoye<l  a  complete  freedom  in 

iiid   of  i>reparation,  and   no  conrUtion  of  eligibility  was 

|Uiif-i ,  >  mers  nnm<i<i  the  c^mdidatc  they  pleased,  and  as  his  main- 

hleoaoce  fell  i  »rge,  they  considered  themselves  fully  entitled  to  the  right 
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of  electing  him.  It  is  trae  that  the  priests  thus  appointed  were  often  unlettereJ, 
but  the  peasants  were  satisfied  with  them,  and  asked  for  nothing  more. 

At  the  time  of  Nikon,  and  through  his  endeavours,  this  state  of  things  was 
modified.  The  appointment  of  their  priest  was  taken  away  from  the  parish, 
and  given  hito  the  hands  of  bishops,  imder  the  control  of  the  civil  power. 
Though  this  change  brought  about  with  it  a  stricter  choice  of  priests,  from 
whom  the  State  began  to  exact  some  degree  of  learning,  the  people  grew 
discontented,  and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  former  privilege.  If  the  State,  in 
depriving  the  parishes  of  the  elective  right,  had  also  taken  upon  itself  to  pro- 
vide priests  and  give  them  salaries,  it  is  possible  that  the  discontent  would  have 
been  much  lessened ;  but  as  it  preferred  leaving  them  to  be  supported  by  the 
communities,  it  gave  rise  to  much  murmuring. 

The  policy  adopted  towards  monasteries  and  religious  communities  took 
a  similar  direction.  The  liberties  of  these  underwent  great  changes ;  monks 
and  nims  were  forbidden  to  possess  landed  property  and  from  travelling  from 
one  convent  to  another,  as  they  were  wont  to  do.  The  statutes  of  monasteries 
were  strictly  reviewed,  and  a  watcrhful  inspection  by  State  agents  limited  the 
freedom  to  which  the  inmates  had  been  accustomed. 

Thus  the  party  discontented  with  all  these  reforms  seized  joyfully  at 
the  pretext  offered  them  by  the  untimely  corrections  of  the  service  books, 
and  seceded  from  the  Church,  in  order  to  enjoy  again  the  liberties  which  bad 
been  taken  away  from  them.  Half  a  century  later,  when  Peter  the  Great 
began  his  radical  system  of  reforms,  pretending  to  bring  Russia  up  to  the  level 
of  Western  Em-ope,  destroying  mercilessly  all  her  national  peculiarities,  the 
Starciobriadzij  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition  which  arose  against  him. 
The  religious  schism  confounded  itself  with  the  political  one,  and  attachment  to 
traditions  and  customs  imited  all  those  who  were  adverse  to  the  Czar^s  in- 
novations. His  rigorous  order  to  shave  the  beard  and  to  wear  Western 
coats,  any  disobedience  of  the  order  being  punished  as  a  poUtical  crime  by 
the  executioner,  became  the  link  which  joined  the  Dissenters  with  the  old 
National  party  and  increased  considerably  the  number  of  the  former.  The 
clergy  of  the  time  believed  firmly  that  it  was  a  sin  to  shave,  and  that  God, 
having  created  man  in  his  own  image,  meant  him  to  keep  it  intact  and  not 
deform  it.  However,  they  lacked  the  courage  to  oppose  the  Czar's  will,  espe- 
cially as  an  exception  was  made  in  their  favour,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  beards.  Peter  the  Great  did  not  trifle  with  his  decrees,  and  death, 
the  knout,  Siberia,  and  torture,  were  the  lot  of  the  rebels,  llie  Dissenters, 
being  once  for  all  considered  in  that  light,  had  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  thus 
the  preservation  of  their  beards  and  of  the  nationd  costume  became  one  of 
their  dogmas. 

At  the  close  of  his  reign,  Peter  convinced  himself  that  violent  means  ooukl 
not  extenniuate  them  all,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  sentence  to  death  or 
banishment  the  half  of  Russia.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  show  more 
leniency  towards  Dissenters,  and  his  successors  never  recurred  to  this  kind 
of  cruel  persecution.  Though  their  worship  contumed  to  be  forbidden  and 
punished  by  law,  their  existence  was  lawfully  recognized,  but  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  double  tax.  Pecuniary  fines  succeeded  the  practical  application  of 
the  penal  code,  and  though  the  charges  were  very  hard  to  bear,  the  Staroobriadzij 

i'ustly  considered  the  change  as  a  very  favourable  one.  The  necessity  of 
Laving  always  ready  money  to  liberate  themselves  or  redeem  a  relative  acted 
as  an  mducement  to  increased  activity  and  economy.  Soon  the  Dissenters 
became  the  most  laborious,  energetic,  and  wealthy  part  of  the  nation.  Though 
everyl)ody  took  advantage  of  their  illegal  situation,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  larg:e  sums  for  retaining  their  old  books  and  images,  it  did  not  seem  to 
impoverish  them,  and  the  fame  of  their  riches  soon  spread  through  the 
country.  If  persecution  had  taught  them  to  labour  and  to  economize,  it  dlso 
made  them  know  the  true  value  of  learning  and  of  firmness  of  character.  ihTiitfr 
to  strive  for  their  existence  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  faith,  tfaej  oowl 
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not  remain  in  the  state  of  apathy  t^  which  the  orthodox  peasant  is  so  incHned. 
They  were  obliged  to  learn  thoroughly  the  doctrine  they  advocated  with  such 
peril,  in  order  to  propagate  it  and  pn)cure  fresh  adepts.  This  was  tlie  reason 
why  they  all  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Gospel. 
Such  a  Imowledge  gave  theiu  a  great  advantage  over  the  Orthodox  population, 
whose  ignorance  in  such  matters  is  still  proverbial,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  their  propaganda  met  with  a  success  that  cannot  be  combated  by  the  pohce. 

So  the  schism  di^^ding  the  Orthodox  Church  for  the  last  two  centuries  is 
truly  not  so  much  a  rehgious  as  a  political  and  social  one.  After  their  seces- 
fflon,  the  Staroobriadzij  remained  the  same  sound  believers  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith  as  before,  and  their  doctrine  has  not  the  least  tinge  of  heresy.  But,  as 
time  passed  on,  there  came  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  their  clergy,  and  a 
fresh  division  arose.  Holding  the  Nikonian  priests  as  unworthy,  they  made 
uae  in  the  beginning  of  those  who  had  been  consecrated  before  the  sacrilege 
and  had  refused  allej^ance  to  the  Patriarch,  Imt  when  this  generation  became 
extinct  they  found  themselves  in  a  cruel  perplexity.  How  were  they  to  obtain 
priests?  One  portion,  which  belonged  chiefly  to  the  centre  and  south  of 
Russia,  were  too  attached  to  ritual  observances  to  consent  to  do  without  priests. 
They  determined  to  address  themselves  to  some  foreign  bishops,  Greek  or 
Bulgarian,  who  had  not  participated  in  Nikon's  doings,  and  to  constitute 
them  the  head  of  a  new  hierarchy.  The  missionaries  sent  into  a  foreign 
country  with  such  a  delicate  purix)se  met  with  so  many  difficulties  that  only 
a  very  few  obtained  their  object ;  besides,  the  eagerness  of  this  search  for 
priests,  and  their  scarcity,  gave  rise  to  imposition,  and  the  old  Ritualists 
were  more  than  once  deceived  by  dexterous  rogues  of  every  kind.  Neverthe- 
less, they  persevered  in  their  purpose,  and  took  the  name  of  Popojlzy  (Adherents 
of  Priests),  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  opposite  party,  who  rejected 
entirely  the  consecrated  clergy,  and  were  accordingly  called  Bespopoftzy  (With- 
out Pnests). 

The  latter  have  their  chief  residence  in  the  north,  and  are  generally  estimated 
at  three  millions,  whereas  the  Popoftzy  are  supposed  to  amount  to  five  millions. 
Accustomed  to  a  greater  amount  of  political  freedom  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  Muscovite  State,  the  people  of  the  former  free  towns  of  Novgorod 
and  Pskoff  did  not  believe  in  consecration  as  firmly  as  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. They  liked  to  choose  their  priests  for  themselves,  and  thought  that 
they  could  continue  to  do  it,  though  these  priests  lacked  the  consecration  of 
bishops.  WTiile  the  Popoftzy  emigrated  in  crowds,  and  were  glad  to  get  any 
false  priest,  to  whom  they  could  humbly  bow,  the  Itespopoftzy  themselves 
t^)pointed  as  servants  of  God  whom  they  pleased,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
and  even  of  sex,  and  were  never  in  want  of  them.  Their  missionaries,  com- 
posed of  pedlars,  retired  soldiers,  and  women,  went  through  tlie  country,  from 
village  to  village,  and  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men. 
With  the  extension  of  the  schism,  the  external  signs  separating  its  adherents 
from  the  Orthodox  Church  gained  more  and  more  importance ;  as  the  esvsential 
grounds  of  faith  were  the  same  in  both  camps,  it  became  necessary  to  lay 
more  stress  on  the  pomts  in  which  they  differed,  to  prevent  renegades  passing 
over  from  one  to  another.  Thus,  the  Dissenters,  of  both  kinds,  proclaimed 
that  not  only  shaving  and  wearing  foreign  clothes,  but  also  smoking,  drink- 
ing tea  and  coffee,  and  in  some  places  eating  potatoes,  constitute  deadly  sins ; 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  unattainable  if  men  did  not  renomice  all  such 
practices,  and  communion  with  i)ersons  of  the  Orthodox  religion  was  con- 
aeanently  considered  as  highl}'  dangerous  and  wicked.  The  importance  that 
bad  hitherto  been  attached  to  all  such  observances  did  not  allow  Dissenters  to 
hide  themselves  as  easily  as  they  would  have  done  otherwise,  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  authorities  to  Inow  them  at  first  sight.  So  they  had  no  other  means  of 
eacape  than  money,  which  alone  could  save  them  from  persecution.  The  civil 
and  decical  functionaries  of  the  State  soon  learned  to  spare  them  as  one  of 
Ifaeir  best  sources  of  income. 
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Nothing  is  so  difficult  for  Dissenters  as  to  preserve  union  amongst  them- 
selves, one  sect  giving  rise  to  another.  So  it  was  with  the  Popoftzy,  as  well 
as  with  the  Bespopoftzy.  Each  of  them  soon  broke  up  into  several  branches. 
The  Popoftzy  found  themselves  divided  by  questions  personal  to  the  priests 
and  bishops  ;  the  Bespopoftzy  chiefly  by  questions  of  doctrine.  Diversity  of 
opinion  was  much  greater  among  the  latter  than  among  the  Dissenters,  who 
submitted  to  a  clerical  authority,  and  each  of  their  preachers  discovered  some 
new  means  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  which  he  gathered  his  sheep.  Amongst 
these  secondary  sects,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Btgouny  (Runners), 
who  flee  from  the  society  of  men,  and  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  fixed  home, 
but  must  wander  all  their  life  from  one  place  to  another.  Numbers  of  these 
sects,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  bearing  the  persecutions  of  Government 
and  of  the  Official  Church,  fled  into  the  deep  forests  that  surrounded  the  Volga, 
and  the  border  lands  of  Russia  on  the  west,  and  there  founded  their  own 
monasteries  and  nunneries.  The  Popoftzy  established  themselves  more  in 
the  centre,  while  the  Bespopoftzy  occupied  chiefly  the  north  and  the  border 
land. 

All  these  sects,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  schism  caused  by  the  Patriarch 
Nikon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  nothing  in  common  with  two  other 
species  of  dissent,  one  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Stundisti.  The  latter,  together  with  some  others  of  which  the  best 
known  are  the  Mololani,  are  probably  much  older  than  the  Staroobriadzij,  and 
their  first  principles  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  latter,  as  we  have 
seen.  There  is  nothing  Russian  in  them,  and  while  the  Popoftzy  and  the  Bes- 
popoftzy lay  so  much  stress  on  ritual  observances  and  external  marks  of  devo- 
tion, the  Protestant  sects  reject  them  altogether,  ascribmg  more  importance 
to  morals  and  a  virtuous  hfe. 

Opposed  to  them  in  every  way  are  the  dangerous  or  subversive  sects, 
coming  from  the  East,  and  chiefly  represented  by  the  Chlisty  and  the  Skoptzij^ 
or  Eunuchs.  Though  calling  themselves  Christians,  they  are  more  hke  fanati- 
cal dervishes,  or  the  Eastern  sects  of  Haschicha  and  Assassim.  According  to 
their  belief,  Christ  has  not  only  been  bom  once,  but  continues  to  appear  on 
earth  under  the  form  of  men,  and  the  founder  of  their  sect  and  many  of  his 
followers  are  called  Christs.  Their  worship  consists  in  dancing  frantically 
till  they  are  exhausted,  accompanied  by  tlie  singing  of  hymns,  as  nonsensical 
as  badly  rhymed.  Their  gyrations  are  so  rapid  that  all  lamps  and  lights 
in  the  room  are  extinguished,  and  the  floor  gets  quite  wet  with  sweat,  and 
has  to  be  dried.  The  chief  object  of  their  faitli  is  to  mortify  the  flesh,  there- 
fore meat  and  every  stimulating  nourishment  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
dancing  is  meant  also  to  weaken  the  body  and  make  it  unsusceptible  to  carnal 
pleasures.  As  they  keep  both  their  doctrine  and  practices  secret,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them,  but  it  is  suppos^,  on  good 
p^rounds,  that  they  make  use  of  narcotics,  like  their  Eastern  patterns,  and 
therefore  get  into  an  exalted  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  worship.  Besides 
their  "  Christs,"  they  have  also  their  Holy  Virgins,  who  play  an  important 
part  in  their  religion. 

The  Chhsty  are  content  with  the  practices  described,  but  the  Skoptzij,  who 
may  bo  considered  as  one  of  their  subdivisions,  go  farther  that  way,  and  resort 
to  physical  mutilation  in  order  the  better  to  mortify  the  flesh.  The  savage 
fanaticism  of  these  unhappy  men  does  not  stop  before  any  consideration  of 
sound  morals,  or  even  of  pity,  and  they  emplo3'  all  means — of  which  money 
and  violence  are  the  most  powerful — to  increase  the  number  of  their  adherents. 
They  do  not  scruple  even  to  mutilate  children,  whom  the  fanaticism  or  avarice 
of  parents  delivers  into  their  hands ;  and  this  is  the  gravest  evil  perpetrated 
by  them.  Government  and  society  equally  view  them  with  indignation,  bat 
their  numbers  and  wealth  give  them  a  power  which  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  shake.  Two  years  ago  a  large  party  of  them  was  discovered, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Siberia.    But  this  case  disclosed,  at 
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he  same  time,  their  strco^h.   A  fact  which  cannot  be  enough  wondered  at  is, 
f"  -vers  Ai-e  not  f<niml  among  the  ignriorant  poaHantij,  hut  in 
1.     The  leiul^r  of  the  sectarians  last  tried  wa.s  a  rich 
tum\  "I  tj;mted  PoUtziu,  whuse  in iinense  fortune  whs  dedicated 

hiith*  and  by  moans  of  which  numbertj  of  poor  lads 

M  noshed  from  the  Orthodox  Difwentera  by  the  sly- 

I  with  uhicli  tlh->  uuuj.ij:r<^  to  cona^al  their  practices.     Tliey  do  not  scruplo 
tty  five  Orthodffx  (')iuich  and  partake  of  her  sacramenti*,  so  that  the 
iium  for  his  ino^t  fervent  flock,  and  has  not  the  least 
■'I 
keil  ctiit  ont,  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  is 

\\\\s  place  it    I  pting  the  stiict   Staroobnackij,  who 

[remain  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  all  sects  have  pro- 
It  kinicid  \vi>ui:inVs  entire  equahty  witli  man,  and  confeJTed  on  lier  the  same 
[ri^t^  |K>jx.>f(Ky,  the  Molokani,  and  the  Chlisty  do  not  admit  the 

»L  ^,.u,.;.,Le  between  the  f»exe8;   the  first  allow  her  to  exercise  the 
009  of  priest  on  the  same  footing  as  men,  the  second  bestow  \m  her 
ity  (»f  rights  hi  family  life,  and  the  last  put  their  Holy  Virgins  on  the 
level  OS  their  Clirii5"ts.      Wholly  different  in  theory  and  practice,  the 
tlox  IH^senters  an<l  the  Western  and  Eastern  sects  seem  to  be  hnked 
Br  on  tiiiit  single  j:ioint ;  and  this  circumstance^  explains  partly  their 

aian  vwraan,  tliongh  her  life  in  the  upper  clasfles  is  tolerably  happy, 

'   /   ''    '     ^      dom  in  the  lower  classes;   and  it  is  natural  that  nhe 

:   a  change  which  promises  her  emancipation  from  the 

I  liiuid  ui  litr  iuMier  and  husband.     Women  became  thus  the  chief  mis- 

■ies  of  DtsK^'Ht.  which  owes  its  rapid  groAvth  to  their  endeavours* 

'  we  ask  »'  how  it  came  to  pa^s  that  tlie  peasant  and  the  merchant, 

F»>^'nis1ome<!   I  V  birth  to  despise  womeiu  believing  them  to  l)e  very 

■L\  and  fit  only  to  act  as  their  slaves,  eudderdy 

-   ixnnt,   we   shall   find  out  that  it  wsi3  the 

;on.     In  times  of  trial  victims  generally  forget  their  former 

itite  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  against  the  tyrants.     WTiile 

nnder  the  |>rotection  of  the  State  and  the  law,  the  peasant  stood  in 

il  and  tiitellectual  assistance  of  his  wiife,  and  preferred 

yoke ;  as  long  as  she  laboured  for  him  and  obeyed  his 

;d»  and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  she  w^as  born  for 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  quiet  hfe  for 

-'"ff»  against  a  powerful  enemy,  he  perceived  that  woman, 

^o  utterly  des|>i8ed»  was  capable  of  rendering  him  much 

iLf  H,  and  he  acted  acct>rdingly.    To  disparage  the  female 

r  was  no  longer  his  int#?rest,  and  he  immediately  renounced 

\H\)\\^  niuT  lie  did  not  see  any  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  that 

1  wa*  <*iipai«le  nf  evei^'thing  he  himself  was.     Thus  misfortune  became 

rrLir  woman's  lot ;  and  this  truth  is  evident  to  every  observer. 

L  of  the  past,  but  it  occurs  in  our  own  day,  and  the  same 

*.'   the  same  effects  in  all  times  and  under  all  circimistances, 

nt  in  all  it^  fnrf»*^  cnntinues  to  recruit  its  follo%vers  froni  the 

M  of  woman  presents  a  striking  con- 

f  5«  its  trnd!tionr\l  vif*vr'<  in  n*L!;ard  to 


kssion* 


•ORtt  r 


r«irtting  fiict.  io  b6  obaiurved  hore  la  th<f 


'  'r  abstract 

■--Ah 

aih  which  the 
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Russian  woman  of  the  people  rose  from  lier  humble  station  to  equality  with 
man,  and  how  well  she  has  performed  her  new  part  in  life  from  the  first 
moment  she  was  called  to  it.  Everybody  knows  tnat  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  emancipation  lies  in  the  habits  acquired  during  long  periods  of  slavery, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  hereditary,  and  that  men  must  be  gradually  edu- 
cated in  order  to  enjoy  liberty.  It  was  consequently  to  be  expected  that 
whole  centuries  of  subjection  would  render  the  Russian  woman  unable  to  rise 
at  once  to  equality,  and  to  fulfil  what  was  demanded  of  her  by  the  new  faith. 
But  in  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  all  accounts  of  the  activity  shown 
by  different  religious  sects  testify  unanimously  to  the  great  services  rendered 
them  by  their  female  members.  This  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  innate  intel- 
ligence of  Russian  women,  and  we  may  justly  consider  it  as  a  good  omen  for 
their  future. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  our  Dissenters  may  show  us  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  government  in  regard  to  them,  and  how  cautiously  it  must  act.  If  there  are  no 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  recognizing  of  the  Staroobriadzij  on  equal  terms 
with  other  Christian  creeds,  the  same  principle  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Bespopof  tzy,  the  Molokani,  and  especially  to  the  subversive  sects  of  the  Chlisty 
and  Skoptzij.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  Russia  there  is  no  separation  between 
State  and  Church,  which  are  united  in  their  head,  the  Emperor,  and  that  the 
former  is  held  responsible  for  the  latter.  Therefore,  the  State  cannot  allow 
the  exititence  of  sects  who  reject  priesthood  and  sacraments,  though  they  do 
nothing  contrary  to  morals,  and  all  it  may  consent  to  do  is  to  shut  its  eyes  and 
not  persecute  them.  The  establishment  of  civil  marriages  was  the  only  way 
to  get  out  of  these  embarrassments,  and  we  have  seen  that  such  was  the 
course  adopted. 

The  next  important  question  is  what  steps  to  take  against  the  dangerous 
sects  which  exei^ise  such  a  demoraUzing  influence  on  manners.  No  real 
solution  has  been  found  as  yet ;  the  police  and  the  most  rigorous  penal  laws 
are  powerless  against  rehgious  belief,  which  glories  in  martyrdom,  and,  after 
the  failure  of  the  extreme  repressive  measures  employed  during  the  last  reign, 
there  is  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  way.  The  only  improvement  to  be 
hoped  consists  in  the  influenc-e  that  schools  may  acquire  over  ignorant  minds, 
but  this  is  certainly  of  a  very  slow  kind,  and  meanwhile  a  great  deal  of  evil 
may  and  will  be  done. 

The  elementary  education  of  the  people  belongs  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
our  country,  and  we  must  hope  that  Government  and  society  will  devote  their 
serious  attention  to  the  question  as  soon  as  the  pohtical  problems  are  settled. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  done  is  to  increase  the  number  of  schools,  which  are  in 
striking  disproportion  to  the  population,  and  the  best  way  to  attain  that 
])urpo8e  would  be  to  leave  more  scope  to  private  initiative,  and  not  to  submit 
it  to  any  restrictions.  The  present  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction  seems  more 
pre-occupied  with  directing  the  instruction  and  preserving  it  from  bad  ten- 
dencies, than  with  diffusing  it.  Inspectors  of  every  degree  absorb  large 
sums  which  could  be  better  employed  in  founding  new  schools,  and  impedi- 
ments of  every  kind  are  put  in  the  way  of  private  activity,  and  even  in  that 
of  local  self-government.  It  is  true  that  schools  have  been  sometimes  used  as 
means  for  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  nihilistic  and  revolutionary 
notions,  but  the  evil  has  beeii  excessively  exaggerated  by  the  reactionary 
party,  and  inspectors  do  not  secure  absolute  safety  on  that  score.  They  may 
be  indolent,  indifferent,  or  even  sympathize  with  bad  doctrines  no  less  than 
the  schoolmasters,  and  when  Government  loses  faith  in  its  agents,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  suspicious  control  to  which  it  resorts.  The  sound  sense  of  our 
people  ought  to  l>e  the  best  security  against  such  abases,  and  it  is  certain  that 
parents  would  be  the  first  to  revolt  against  subversive  teachings  in  schools^ 
and  to  denounce  them  to  the  authorities,  as  they  do  now  with  the  reyolatianary 
proclamations  that  fall  into  their  hands.    But  rulers,  especially  in  antocntac 
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*  GiivefDineiDtft,  dn  oot  1ru*^t  the  i>ooiile,  and  have  an  excessive  conrideQce  iu 
Titt*.,.  r,.iv  and  the  miuutest  ortlors.    The  consequence  of  /*uch  a  policy  in  the 
of  which  we  ai-e  speaking  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  sch^xils,  and 
"  '  ;ite  pers<->ns  williiif^  to  devote  their  labijurs  to  popular  education. 
•  if  every  8ort  imj>nsed  on  them,  the  difficulty  iu  gettin<^  licences 
:  li  si'hool,  and  the  vexations  caused  by  inspectors,  frighten  most 
TGiit  prog'ress. 

v'ji  if^ir  noire  bein^  NiluliBm,  he  is  quite  confident  that  it  maybe 

VI*  ^ht  by  meaijH  of  bureaucracy',  and  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 

liberty  and  '^nce.     Therefore,  after  restraining  as  much  as  possible  the 

Iroedoin  oi  try  educati<iii,  he  endeavours  to  de]tnve  the  universities 

of   their  antouMiiiy   and  to  bend  them  mider  his  rulers*     These  institutions 

enjoy  iv.Tt  kijtdri  of  riglits,  wliich  they  value  very  highly.     The  Orst  is  that  of 

^h  roff'ssors,  and  the  se<:"ond  of  conferring  on  the  students  the 

K  which  are  equivalent  to  the  rank,  or  tehin,  of  public  service.    It 

i^  Ity  that  every  right  may  give,  and  often  rloes  give,  rise  to  some 

tt'i  I  that  there  can  be  nothing  perfect  in  hutnau  institutions.     Both  these 

rights  have  not  been  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  es|:>ecially  is  this  so  in  regard 

to  the  first:   universities  have  often  incurred  the  reproach  of  partiality  and 

.JDJustice.     It  was  said  tliat  routine  and  the  vanity  of  old  corporations  were 

irrn.n>ii.J  o»  tlie  entrance  of  fresh  and  young  members,  and  that  party  spirit 

bhnd  to  tlie  real  interests  of  science.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that 

.,.,  M  .i^,.^  have  occurred  more  than  once.     The  Minister,  seeking  eagerly  for 

a  pretext  to  bect»me  the   master  of   the  universities,  as  he  is  now  of  the 

Kjninosia,  i*>itk  advantage  of  the  discontent  called  forth  on  such  occasions,  and 

iitt^ftenetl  to  name  a  committee  for  revising  the  university  statutes. 

Ilia  aviiw^t'd  purpose,  advocated  in  the  press  by  his  party,  is  to  transfer 
tte  appointment  of  professors  from  the  universities  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  deprive  them  of  their  autonomy.  However,  the 
l*-ttnK*(l  cnrjMjrations  of  all  Russia  feel  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding,  and  the 
•^[>j>owtiriu  \B  so  violent,  that  Count  Tolstoy,  in  spite  of  his  firmness,  hits  not 
y*^t  had  the  courag*e  to  carry  out  his  reform.  The  committee,  com[>osed  partly 
*^f  professors,  visited  all  the  university  towns  of  our  country,  in  order 
to  nccome  ac4[uainled  with  each  and  to  enlist  their  sympathies ;  but,  tlie 
*=odenvour  did  not  prove  successful.  Though  the  provinces  are  frequently 
^ppOM<  fl  in  tlipir  views  to  the  capital,  and  like  to  assert  their  superiority  by 
"  ;e  hitter,  and  tliough  high  functionaries  exercise  there  nearly  a 

^  ij^^nce,  tliis  committee  met  ever>nvhere  with  a  unanimous  refusal 

its  cause.  The  interests  concernetl  are  too  precious  to  be  easily 
.,  and  the  minonty  on  the  Minister's  side  is  so  insignificant  that  it  is 
Qioftt  impossible  to  dejwnd  or*  it.  Therefore,  although  the  committee  have 
hI  working  at  and  elaborating  the  new  statutes,  months  and  years  have 
I  since  the  beginning  of  its  labours  without  their  becoming  law.  Some- 
if8  the  imiversities  tjelieve  the  storm  to  have  happily  passed  ovei*,  but  a( 
'Jtlitjrs  the  threatening  scheme  again  comes  forward,  and  ihey  see  the  Vdack 
^o»id  hanging  above  their  heads. 

_  *l-he  realization  of  this  plan  having  been  postponed,  Count  Tolstoy  turned 

y*^  attention  towards  the  second  kind  of  universities'  rights, — the  granting  of 

^&t»es, — ^and  formed  a  new  scheme  to  take  possession  at  least,  of  them.     Your 

'^^dkjrs  are  probably  aware  that  public  fuuctionaries  are  divided  in  Russia  into 

l|'>Urt«i>n  ranks,  calle^i  tchit}^  which  correspond  to  the  different  steps  of  the 

ical  ladder.     Every  t>fficial   post,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

r.  certain  tc/n'n  of  the  candidate  for  it;  and  candidates  arc  not  only 

^^'^kiilkj  L*  obtain  a  post  |>lace<l  on  a  higher  level  than  their  fc/*oi,  but  they 

L**^  alxo  ineligible  for  a  lower  one.     Each  post  is  surrounded  by  exact  limits, 

I ^^    af  ;ind  a  maitinmm  of  the  (chin  required  to  occupy  it;  and  func- 

■  *^^iwfii  often   the  cruel   alternative   j>ut   before   them   of  quitting  a 

ive  etnpiuytnent  or  renouncing  their  promotion.    Since  the  reforms  of 

^OU  XXXin.  N 
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the  jiresent  reign,  tchin  has  lost  its  most  valuable  privileges,  for  the  nobility 
which  it  confers  at  a  certain  degree,  that  of  "Actual  Counsellor  of  State,"*  vnm 
the  title  of  Excellency,  has  become  now  a  satisfaction  to  vanity  alone.  For- 
merly it  brought  with  it  the  right  of  possessing  serfs,  of  exemption  from 
military  duty  and  from  corporal  punishment.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  bourgeois  eagerly  seized  the  easy  means  offered  to  him  for 
rising  from  his  inferior  state  to  that  of  the  privileged  gentleman.  Even  now, 
after  the  difference  between  social  classes  has  ceased  to  be  so  strongly  marked, 
the  old  habit  of  considemig  the  nobility  as  supericw  to  other  classes  cannot  be 
thrown  off  at  once,  and  the  tchin  retains  a  large  portion  of  its  attraction  for  the 
majority. 

In  order  to  enc  .urage  learning,  Peter  the  Great  and  Iiis  successors  rewarded 
it  with  tchin^  and  thus  univei*sities,  as  well  as  other  superior  and  secondary 
schools,  were  invested  with  the  right  of  conferring  it  upon  deserving  scholars. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  two  of  the  fourteen  ranks  instituted  by  Peter  the 
Great  were  dropped,  and  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  tchins  ceased  to  exist. 
At  present  the  gynmasia  confer  upon  their  pupils  the  fourteenth  rank,  while 
the  universities  dispose  of  the  twelfth  for  students  whose  examination  has 
given  middling  results,  and  of  the  tenth  for  first-rate  scholars.  The  tchin  thus 
obtained  not  only  gives  them  access  to  public  offices  in  every  department, 
but  serves  as  the  best  recommendation  in  their  favour.  Knowing  this, 
students  feel  an  inducement  to  work  more  y^alously  and  to  hold  their  pro- 
fessors in  more  esteem  than  they  w^ould  do  if  their  career  were  not  so  depen- 
dent upon  them. 

In  Germany,  which  serves  us  as  a  pattern  in  every  reform,  especially  since  her 
successful  war  against  France,  things  pursue  a  somew^hat  different  course,  and 
besides  the  learned  degrees  bestowed  by  universities,  there  exist  State  exami- 
nations for  those  entering  the  public  service.  Now,  the  latter  seem  to  have  a 
particular  attraction  for  our  IVDnister,  and  he  wishes  to  transplant  them  to  the 
national  soil.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  instance,  his  power  will  be  greatly 
increased,  perhaps  even  more  than  if  he  secured  the  nomination  of  professors, 
while  the  influence  of  universities  must  be  considerably  lessened.  Learned 
degrees  with  no  rights  attached  to  them  will  soon  lose  their  value  for  the 
greater  portion  of  students,  and  their  chief  aim  will  be  to  pass  the  State 
examination.  This  would  constitute  no  direct  evil  in  itself  rf  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  examiners  will  be  on  the  same  intellectual  level  as  those  of 
the  Universities ;  but  that  is  not  hkcly.  AVhere  ^vill  the  Minister  recruit  them  ? 
If  he  turns  to  his  agents,  in  whom  he  has  faith,  it  is  probable  that  their  learn- 
ing, more  or  less  forgotten  during  their  practical  business,  will  not  allow  them 
to  esthnate  rightly  the  know^ledge  of  young  men  who  have  just  finished  theur 
studies,  and  many  errors  are  sure  to  be  coimuitted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
chooses  professors  for  these  ^duties,  what  will  become  of  the  proposed  r^ 
fonn,  and  why  not  leave  things  as  they  are  ?  To  judge  by  what  is  spoken 
in  society  and  in  the  press.  Count  Tolstoy's  wish  is  to  form  for  the  purpose  a 
mixed  committee  of  professors  and  public  functionaries.  Such  a  solution, 
though  it  may  be  correct  in  theory,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  great  difficulties 
in  practice.  The  two  different  categories  of  examiners  will  divide  into  opposite 
camps ;  if  the  number  of  votes  is  equally  bestowed  on  each  of  them,  they  will 
hardly  come  to  an  imderstanduig ;  in  the  contrary  case,  there  must  arise  a 
dominant  majority'  side  by  side  wdth  a  powerless  minority,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  be  contented  with  the  former,  without  the  assistance  of  the  latter. 

This  question  is,  nowadays,  a  pressing  one,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will  be 
solved  is  not  without  importance  for  the  progress  of  civiUzation  incur  country. 
Here,  as  in  nearly'  all  poUtical  and  administrative  questions,  The  Gazette  ofMosccfW 
and  The  Hussian  Messenger^  organs  of  Katkoff,  take  the  side  of  power  against 
the  political  liberties  of  persons  and  institutions.  The  minority  in  the  learned 
cori)orations  which  pleads  in  favour  of  Count  Tolstoy's  reforms,  belongs 
exclusively  to  that  party,  and  defends  them  in  the  columns  of  these  papers. 
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In  tb«r  eyes,  independence  of  thoaght  and  action  must  necessarily  lead  to 
Radicalism  and  Nilulism,  and  the  State  alone  cah  preserve  society  from  such 
frightful  evils.  At  the  time  they  fought  so  hardly  in  favour  of  classicism,  the 
urgency  of  crashing  these  doctrines  constituted  their  chief  argument,  and  in 
their  opinion  nothing  could  do  it  so  thoroughly  as  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authoi-s.  Now  that  the  new  system  has  worked  for  some  years,  we  may 
convince  ourselves  how  exaggerated  such  an  opiuion  was.  The  spirit  reign- 
ing in  the  Russian  gymnasia,  far  from  undergoing  a  radical  change  in  the 
sense  of  Conservatism,  is  still  much  nearer  to  the  progressive  parties  than  to 
the  viewa  of  Tht  Gazette  of  Moscow^  and  the  classics  are  quite  powerless  in 
convincing  the  young  generation  of  the  great  merits  of  the  reactionary 
oigans.  Scepticism  and  atheism  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  sympathy 
for  sodalism  in  all  its  forms,  are,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  the  characteristic 
signs  of  youth,  and  the  objects  of  study  have  much  less  influence  on  their 
minds  than  is  supposed.  According  to  the  new  system,  the  greatest  portion  of 
achool-hours  is  devoted  to  learning  by  heart  the  liatin  and  Greek  grammars, 
while  natural  sciences  are  quite  banished  from  the  course  of  studies ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
j^ysical  laws  govemmg  our  world,  the  youths  do  not  modify  their  views  on 
actual  political  or  social  problems,  and  they  sympathize  with  V^ra  Zassoulitch  as 
much  as  if  they  had  studied  zoology  and  botany  instead  of  Homer  and  Cicero. 
The  same  disappointment  may  await  the  Conservatives  after  the  realization 
of  fteir  proposed  University  reforms.  The  appointment  of  professors  by 
the  Minister,  and  State  examinations,  may  prove  as  useless  in  attaining  their 
chief  aim  as  the  classical  studies  in  secondary  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
«  powerful  stuuulus  will  have  been  taken  away  from  universities  and  students, 
and  such  an  evil  could  not  be  easily  cured. 

T.  S. 
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[/n  this  Section  the  Contibutors  to  the  Contemporary  Review  are  understood  to 
express  themselves  with  less  restraint  (as  to  their  individual  views)  than  might 
be  thought  desirable  infoivnal  articles,'] 

THEOCRATIC  AND  ATHEOCRATIC  EQUALITY. 

CAN  it  be  come  or  coming  ?  Is  it  here  at  last,  or  on  the  way  hither  from 
the  Syrian  plains — the  great  principle  of  "  theocratic  equality  "  which  i» 
to  set  us  all  right,  turn  EngUsh  "  anarchy  "  into  "  divine  order,"  and  set 
down  at  Manchester  the  "  angel "  whom  Tancred  desired  to  see  there  in  place 
of  the  Bishop  ?  It  cannot  come  too  soon,  for  certainly  our  confusions  can 
scarcely  be  greater.  Yes  :  the  new  era  is  about  to  dawn.  "  Work  out  a  great 
religious  truth  on  the  Persian  and  Mesopotamian  plains,  ....  a  position  from 
which  we  might  magnetize  Europe,  ....  sweep  away  the  mouldering  remains 
of  the  Tataric  system,  ....  and  [Syria]  will  act  upon  ....  Europe,"  which 
will  then  again  "  become  vigorous,   owing  to  "  sustained  communication  with 

the  Creator The  whole  country,  to  the  Euphrates,  might  be  conquered  Id 

a  campaign."  And  it  is  evidently  all  planned,  not  to  a&y  settled,  for  us.  Or  what 
do  we  at  Cyprus — prefigured,  no  doubt,  by  Cypros  of  the  Ansareh  ?  True, 
Astarte  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  Hellenism  of  the  Seleucidse  ;  but,  to  use  her 
own  words  to  Tancred,  "  this  also  is  Asian  and  Divine,"  and  is  not  the  muon 
of  the  two  principles,  Semitism  and  Hellenism,  our  path  to  sweetness  and 
light  ?  Bid  not  the  flirtation  of  Tancred  and  Astarte  foreshadow  these  things  t 
And  when  the  whole  country,  '*  to  the  Euphrates,"  is  "  conquered  in  a  cam- 
paign "  ( — "  for,  except  the  Sepoys,"  says  Tancred,  "  there  is  not  a  soldier  in 
the  East  worth  powder  and  shot " — ),  then  Asia  will  revivify  Europe — the 
"  angel "  will  come  to  Manchester,  and  depose  even  the  present  energetic  and 
mathematical  bishop,  and  we  shall  have  an  answer  to  the  questions  put  by 
Tancred,  maddened  by  railroads,  cotton,  and  ten-pounders,  **  What  is  Faith  t 
What  ought  I  to  DO  ?  and  what  ought  I  to  believe  ?" 

This  is  a  long  preamble  to  what  we  have  now  to  say,  but  the  answer  will 
not  come  a  day  too  soon,  come  as  early  as  it  may.  The  steadiest  of  brains 
may  well  turn  when  it  attempts  to  make  sense  of  what  Tancred  called  our 
"anarchy"  in  these  matters.  The  creator  of  that  hero — ^who  deliberately 
proposed  to  "  sweep  away  the  Turk  and  the  Tatar,"  in  order  that  Syria  might 
be  set  free  to  illuminate  Europe  in  general  and  England  in  particular — saw 
clearly  enough,  and  boldly  announced,  that  perfect  toleration  and  a  national 
rehgion  could  not  possibly  go  together.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  have, 
it  appears,  come  to  this  pass.  We  have  a  national  religion,  and  its  prelates 
sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  sit  and 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  help  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  nation, 
bishops  included,  and  yet  be  of  no  religion  at  all.  You  may  ask  him  whether 
he  will  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill,  or  the  County  Franchise.  No  f  "  Then 
you  shall  not  represent  this  place."  But  you  dare  not  to  ask  him  if  he  believes  in 
a  Moral  Governor  of  Governments  and  his  accountableness  to  that  Moral 
Governor— or  you  will  have  all  the  Liberal  committees  and  Liberal  newspapers 
sitting  down  upon  you.  Religion,  did  you  say  f  No :  "  let  us  talk  of  scam- 
mony,"  as  Baroni  said  to  Darkush. 

We  entirely  condemn — things  beinpr  »■  ♦^      •!« — ^hB  qiisatioi*  ««*  *^  ^ 
George  Howell ;  and  Mr.  Mill  did  a 
any  attempt  to  thumbscrew  creeds 
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all  that,  the  ^neral  "  situation  "  in  these  matters  is  absurd ;  and  the  absurdity 
is  ahnoBt  daily  breaking  out  in  different  ways.  In  the  present  anomaloiLs  state 
4ii  affairs  political  and  ecclesiastical,  it  would  be  a  disastrous  thing  if  bigots 
were  allowed  one  thread  more  of  power  than  they  possess  for  pulling  the 
wires;  but  to  lay  it  down  that  a  man's  religious  creed  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  right  to  make  laws  in  a  country  where  there  is  an  Established  Religion,  is 
to  insult  reason,  and  make  us  long  for  "theocratic  e-iuality,"  even  by  way  of 
Syria  and  Cyprus. 

If  we  had  not  seen  and  heard  it  questioned,  we  should  have  fancied  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Atheists  legally  and  socially  stood  now  in 
a  more  favourable  position  than  they  had  ever  before  occ^upied  in  tliis 
country.  The  subject  is  full  of  anomahes,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  evade 
that  natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  respondent  in  a  recent  case  in 
Chancery,  avowedly  an  Atheist,  was,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  of  course,  placed  on  a  i^erfectly  ecpial  footing  (in  the  plead- 
ings) with  the  appellant;  and  this  under  the  provisions  of  a  late  Act  of 
Parliament  which  allows  Atheists,  with  others,  to  "  aflSrm  "  instead  of  making 
oath.  Some  recent  cases  before  magistrates  disclosed  the  curious  circumstance 
Ihat  this  Act  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  evidence  of  Atheists,  or 
."Secularists, — at  first  refused  on  the  old  grounds, — had  afterwards  to  be 
received  as  perfectly  legal,  without  an  oath.  The  oi>ject  of  the  later  Ac^t  was 
avowedly  to  place  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Deity  on  a  footing  with 
other  citizens,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  and  crhninal  procedure.  The  agitations 
and  discussions  which  1^  to  the  change  commenced  with  the  case  of  Mr. 
Holyoake  before  the  late  Commissioner  Phillips  (Courvoisier  Phillips)  in  1852 ; 
but,  from  time  to  time,  other  cases  arose  in  which  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
law  was  stultified  for  want  of  evidence.  For  instance  a  ruffian  was  brought 
op  for  an  assault,  or  for  a  theft  (we  allude  to  actual  cases,  though  we  forget 
the  details),  and  the  prosecutor  or  other  chief  witness  proved  to  be  an  Atheist 
hut  a  man  of  perfectly  good  repute.  On  the  oath  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
aaid,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  God," — and  the  prosecution  had  to  drop.  Here  is 
a  dear  case  of  absurdity.  A  scoundrel  escapes  punishment,  and  is  let  loose 
again  to  prey  upon  others,  because  a  man  who  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  too  truth- 
fol  to  use  a  fonnula  which  implies  more  than  he  believes,  has  his  mouth  shut. 
Then  there  were  civil  suits  in  which  the  law  was  brought  to  a  dead-lock,  and 
plain  robbery  done  under  wills  or  conveyances,  because  some  important  witness 
was  an  avowed  Atheist.  Of  course  "Separatists,"  or  ''the  people  called 
^Juakers,"  were  allowed  to  make  judicial  affirmations ;  and  the  power  of  making 
extra-judicial  affirmations  for  occasional  purposes  has  existed  for  a  long  while. 
For  example  the  proprietor  of  a  new  pomatum  may  take  a  man  before  the  Ijord 
Mayor,  or  any  other  magistrate,  get  him  to  make  '•  a  solemn  and  sincere  declara- 
tion conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true  "  that  tliis  pomatum  gave  him  a 
new  head  of  hair  after  ten  years  of  baldness  ;  but  this  did  not  help  the  Atheist, 
who  found  himself  for  certain  purposes  out  of  the  j^ale  of  citizenship.  Indeed, 
an  Atheist  who  had  been  wounded  unto  death  could  not  have  testified  legally 
to  the  murderer  before  dying,  and  so,  if  he  had  been  the  only  witness  to  the 
person  of  the  murderer,  the  latter  must  have  escaped. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  start Hng  anomaly.  Atheism  has  not  been  an 
unknown  thing  in  the  persons  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  Fow  some  of 
them  have  got  over  **  the  forms  of  the  House  "  is  not  clear.  But  take  the  late 
Mr.  Mill — and  his  case  \dll  starve  to  clear  up  a  little  the  question  of  the  differ- 
ence, if  any, between  Atheist  and  Agnostic.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  available 
difference.  The  man  who  is  an  Agnostic  in  the  bare  etymological  sense  of  the 
word, — ^that  is,  one  who  does  not  know, — might,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  take  an 
oath;  for  in  his  case  the  words,  '-so  help  me  God,"  would  simply  be  an  invocation 
of  the  highest  sanction  possible  to  the  imagination,  with  a  muid  equally  j>oised 
between  assent  and  dissent.  But  Mr.  Mill  was  an  Atheist,  and  your  Agnostic 
IS  one.  Mr.  Uuxley  and  others  denounce  with  great  fervour  the  absurdity  of 
*.^ atheism,"  declaruig  that  it  is  as  illogical  as  "polytheism."    But  these  are 
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mere  feints  and  guards.  The  word  God,  whether  used  in  the  formula  of  an 
oath  or  as  an  article  of  behef  in  the  usual  way,  means  a  perfectly  good,  wise^ 
and  powerful  Being,  who  has  enacted  distributive  justice  as  the  law  of  the 
world,  and  has  given  proof  (of  some  sort)  that  He  intends  to  carry  it  cot. 
Now,  writers  like  Mi*.  Mill,  Mr.  Iluxley,  and  others,  of  the  class  called  Agnostic, 
have  avowed  their  disbeUef  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being. 
Mr.  Mill  has  declared,  in  the  plainest  language,  that  it  is  simply  demoralizing 
to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  system  of  things  which  we  know  is  a  good 
being,  as  well  as  an  all-powerful  one.  There  may  be  some  demiurge— or  two 
demiurges — or,  we  presume,  twenty ;  indeed,  Mr.  Mill  has  left  on  record  his 
surprise  that  the  Manichaean  hypothesis  is  not  re\dved  ;  but,  of  course,  that  is 
not  believing  in  God  as  a  moral  governor;  nor  would  it  amount  to  much,  to  say, 
by  way  of  oath,  *'  So  help  me  Ormuzd,  if  he  gets  the  better  of  Ahriman;  "  or, 
"  So  help  me  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  one  off,  the  other  on."  But,  indeed,  nothing 
could  obliterate  the  absurdity  of  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  man  whom 
the  voter  sent  to  make  the  laws  might  be  an  Atheist ;  while  the  vot^r  was 
subject  to  ci\nl  disabilities  under  laws  made  on  that  hypothesis.  The  absurdity 
was  not  lessoned  by  the  fact  that  it  might  be  carried  all  round.  Thus,  the 
atheistic  member  for  Peddlington  would  be  out  of  the  House  a  mere  citizen, 
and  his  evidence,  as  an  Atheist,  might  be  rejected  by  a  court  of  law,  like  that 
of  the  voter  who  helped  to  send  him  up  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  he 
might  also  have  a  vote  for,  say,  London  and  help  to  return  an  Atheist  for  that 
city.     And  so  on,  da  capo. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  a  national  Christian  Church  exists,  it  is  as  illogical  in 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  for  a  peer  or  a  member  of  Parliament  to  be  an 
Atheist  as  it  would  be  for  the  Sovereign  to  be  one.  A  State  with  a  religious 
creed  may  be  "  tolerant,"  but  absolute  religious  equahty  is  impossible  in  it.  Of 
states  and  governments  absolutely  creedless  we  have  no  experience.  There 
was  one  which  proclaimed  absolute  religious  freedom,  but  its  leading  spirits  had 
recourse  to  an  Eire  Supreme^  and  even  gave  him  a  jour  de  Jete,  and  in  practice 
they  persecuted,  like  other  governments.  Supposing  the  Sovereign  in  this  covn* 
try  were  an  Atheist,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  legislators  were  of  the  same 
lX5rsuasion,  is  it  not  morally  certain  that  State  reasons  would  be  found  for  per- 
secuting Theists?  It  is  well  known  that  John  Locke,  far  in  advance  of  most 
men  in  our  own  times  as  he  was  upon  this  subject,  held  and  taught  that  athe- 
ism should  not  be  tolerated,  because  "  the  taking  away  of  God  but  even  in 
thought  dissolves  all  society."  Locke  also  laid  down  some  other  principles  of 
limitation  which,  while  looking  less  questionable,  were  in  fact  more  so.  For 
example,  there  is  no  kind  or  degree  of  persecution  which  could  not  be,  which 
has  not  been,  squeezed  in  and  even  practised  under  the  principle  which  he 
adopts,  that  opinions  contrary  to  the  common  welfare  of  civil  society  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  throw  into  relief  the  bearing  of  this, 
by  quoting  the  crucial  case  of  a  Quaker  urging  men  not  to  fight  in  time  of  war. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  conceivable  seeds  of  persecution  are 
latent  in  the  i)rinciples  avowed  by  modern  Agnostics.  They  are  to  be  found, 
indeed,  aboveground  and  flowermg,  m  Mr.  Huxley's  essay  on  "Administrative 
Nihilism,"  and  in  other  places. 

The  dilemma — far  from  merely'  s|)eculative — to  which  these  considerations 
all  too  easily  conduct,  is  at  least  worth  positing  in  plain  terms,  and  in  its  fidl 
force.  The  materials  for  doing  this  are  ready  to  our  hand.  In  the  "  Greyson 
Ix^tters"  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  we  find  the  Theistic  side  of  the  case  pot 
briefly  and  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  but  still  sufficiently,  because  the 
arguments  on  that  side  are  commonplaces ;  so  our  quotation  will  be  brief.  The 
reference  in  the  word  "  ho  "  is  to  a  well-knoT^Ti  gentleman  now  living ;  a 
remote  allusion  to  a  book  entitled  "  The  Task  of  To-Day,"  by  Evans  Bell,  we 
omit,  as  unnecessary : — 

"  He  distinctly  affirmed  that  ho  believed  it  woe  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  oonoeptkb 
^  a  pvedding  Ddty  under  any  poetible  modificatioiui !— and  that  theafasMioe  of  any  soeb 
fn — p^i^^T  tr  ^"-Tin  irViiTr  nnfl  mnrtlttj  tlMm  ttiiinsancioi    •-■■    »..    » 
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that,  under  any  modificntion,  the  idea  of  a  God  was  pernicious ;  that  Atheism  was 
better  than  Theism  :  and  particularly  appealed  to  those  great  '  authorities '  M.  Comte, 

Mr. y  and  Miss .    It  was  then  I  said,  if  you  recollect  (what  I  still  say,  and 

am  prepared  to  niaintaiu),  that  I  hold  myself  absolved  from  arguing  with  any  one  who 
ean  afllrm  tha(  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  holy,  invisible,  ever-present,  infallible  governor 
(sincerely  entertained)  is  more  unfavourable  to  virtuo  than  the  notion  that  there  is  no 
God  at  all ;  or  that,  so  far  as  it  htis  any  conceivable  l>earing  on  human  conduct,  it  can  be 
other  than  auxiliary  to  every  imaginable  motive  to  morality  ;  that  I  was  convinced,  so 
long  as  the  human  intellect  was  constituted  as  it  is,  that  the  man  who  asserted  such  a 
paradox  must  be  regarded  by  ninety-nine  men  out  of  eveiy  hundred  as  a  liar,  and  that 

the  hundredth  would  only  shield  him  from  that  by  supposing  him  mad 

I  am  quite  ready  to  argue  with  any  candid  Atheist,  if  such  tlien*  be  (of  which  I  have  my 
doubts)  as  to  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not ;  I  am  Run*  he  will  not  descend  to  this  sort  of 
knavish  or  idiotic  paradox.  If  sincere,  he  will  say, '  Well,  if  there  be  no  such  God  as  you 
have  described,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world.  I  ucluiit  that;  one  must  confess  that 
it  is  detHrobU  there  should  be  such  a  one  :  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there  is  one.* 
This  is  what  I  call  intelligent  and  candid  ;  and  the  argument  might  go  on.  As  to  what 
he  says  of  my  want  of  charity — but  let  the  man  say  what  he  pleases.  If  he  be  a  liar, 
who  would,  and  if  an  idiot,  who  could,  reason  with  him  ?  And  that  he  is  either  one  or 
the  other,  is  b^ond  doubt  with  me." 

But  Mr.  Rogers  reckoued  without  his  host,  as  ho  too  ofteu  did,  aud  mis- 
understood the  argument,  as  ho  too  often  did.  The  argument  of  the  anti- 
theistic  moralist  may  be  called  the  culbuie  f/enna!e  of  the  theistic  case  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  side  of  etln'cs.  It  means  this: — The  painful  and 
doubtful  facts  of  life  being  what  ive  all  alike  admit  them  to  be,  there  lies  a  pre- 
sumption against  Theism  in  the  fact  (which  we,  the  Atheists,  undertake  to 
prove)  that  the  painful  and  doul»tful  facts  can  be  better  dealt  with  on  our 
hypothesis  tlian  on  that  of  the  Theist.  Mr.  Rogers  was  an  acute  man,  but 
he  had  not  much  subtlety,  and  ho  missed  the  very  es.m»nce  of  the  question  here. 
In  a  recent  volume  by  Miss  Edith  Simcox,*  the  ca^e  of  non-theistic  morals  is 
argued  out,  step  by  step;  upon  the  deliberately-chosen  plan  of  making  every 
form  of  duty  stand  on  its  own  bottom ;  and  it  is  maintained  at  considerable 
length  that  the  theory  of  a  8uix>matural  power  behind  or  above  nature  and 
human  life,  directing  or  controlling  the  visible  issues  of  morals  and  pledged  to 
deal  "writh  them  in  some  occult  way,  is  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  human 
goodness.  In  this  case  our  extracts  must  l>e  larger,  but  even  then  they  will 
constitute  only  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chapter  in  which  they  occur  (on  Ethical 
Sanctions).  Hut  we  have  taken  care  to  make  them  on  a  colierent  principle  of 
selection  : — 

"The  chief  advanta^^e  to  practical  morality  from  the  abandonment  of  the  theistic 
bypothesiB  would  consist  in  the  economy  of  mc»nd  force  effected  by  substituting  in  all 
cases  the  main  purpose  and  immediate  cousequenccK  propcised  for  the  side-issues  and 
indirect  motives,  with  their  attendants.  .  .  .  Theistical  morality  regards  the  real 
world  as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  relations  between  the  individual  and  an  un- 
knowable spiritual  power ;  and  it  is  only  the  fragments  of  energy  remaining,  after  all 
tbe  best  strength  of  the  individual  nature  has  been  expende<l  in  an  intensity  of  religious 
emotion,  that  are  available  for  purely  human  ends  and  interests.  .  .  .  If,  as  will 
prol^bly  be  admitted,  it  would  conduct*  to  the  naturol  good  of  society  for  men's  sj-m- 
pathy  with  each  other's  pains  and  pleasures,  and  their  readiness  to  relieve  or  promote 
the  same,  to  be  more  lively  and  active  than  is  the  case,  it  is  evidently  a  misfortune  to 
risk  the  loss  of  such  help  or  sympathy  as  may  be  hnd  l)y  conducting  it  to  its  natural 
object  along  an  unnecessarUy  winding  channel. 

•*  Another  way  in  which  theism  is  uufttvoum>»le  to  morality,  or  at  lefist  less  favourable 
than  simple  realism,  is  that  it  diminishes  the  sense  of  reppi>npil)ility  which  aecomimnies 
actions  performed  in  accordance  with  fully  int-elligible  laws.  Men  with  a  fine  sense  of 
natuial  justice  believe  in  a  God  too  just  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, too  just  not,  sooner  or  later,  someliow  or  other,  to  right  whatever  moral  wrongs 
men  in  ignorance  or  wilfulness  may  have  done  to  one  another.  In  this  way  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  natmul  stinctions  of  mortdity,  the  knowledge  of  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  effects  and  causes,  is  robbed  of  half  its  proper  influence.*  on  the  imagination. 
Many  men  who  would  not  scruple  to  sin  against  themselves  or  a  creator  would  hesitate 
to  sin  irreparably  against  a  fellow-mortal  ^  they  did  not  half  believe  in  a  pouer  not  them^ 
aelves  able  and  vfiUing  to  undo  the  natural  effects  of  their  work.     To  understand  that  the 

•  Natural  Law :  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith  Simcox.  The  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library.   Vol-  iv.     London  :  Tnibner  &  Co. 
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will  of  every  man  is  a  moral  power  second  to  notliing  except  the  united  or  compounded 
will  of  many  men  does  not  make  men  less  but  rather  more  disposed  to  value  the  tyi>e  of 
human  perfection  which  they  have  no  choice  but  to  conceive  as  the  supreme  good ;  and 
to  understand  that  if  they  wish  this  type  to  be  realized  they  must  realize  it  tnemselves* 
does  not  make  them  less  but  rather  more  disposed  than  before  to  take  the  practical 
action  which  they  suppose  to  be  favourable  to  their  desire.  .  .  .  'fhe  immediate 
motive  for  the  performance  of  any  virtuous  action  is  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
that  the  act  is  good  and  ov^ht  to  be  done ;  the  sanction  by  which  the  doing  of  it  is 
enforced  is  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  effects  of  the  omission,  the  consciousness  that 
every  single  failure  to  act  as  human  justice  and  charity  demand  is  irremediable  in  time 
or  eternity ;  that  by  the  act  which  we  call  wrong  we  contribute  in  our  measure  to  make 
the  world  other  than,  seriously  and  deliberately,  we  would  have  it  to  be — to  mar  creation 
out  of  wantonness  and  imbecility.  This  is  the  most  general  form  of  moral  necessity. 
The  world  suffers — is  the  worse — for  every  laches  of  every  individual,  for  every  sin  of 
omission  and  commission,  in  the  present  ill,  in  the  chance  of  unforseeable  consequences, 
and  in  the  future  deterioration  of  the  sinner.  .  .  .  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
remission  of  sins  is  an  attempt  to  disguise  what  a  growing  acuteness  of  moral  sensibility 
caused  to  be  felt  as  intolerable — the  appalling  stringency  of  the  natural  sanctions  of 
morality :  a  morality  based  upon  religion  is  always  liable  to  relapse  into  antinoniian 
quietism, /or  it  is  felt  that  the  supreme  being  cannot  be  injured  by  our  frailty.  ...  If 
the  practical  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  superseded  by  devotional  sentiment  recognizing 
no  worse  sin  than  their  own  cessation,  repentance  is  limited  to  ideal,  so  to  spcfUr,  con- 
ventional wrongs  which  may  be  excused  at  the  options  of  the  persons  offended,  but — ^by 
the  hypothesis — not  substantially  injured  by  them.  ...  If  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  wrongs  of  earth  being  righted  in  heaven,  the  secular  judgment,  which  really,  of  the 
two,  prefers  the  right,  becomes  convinced  of  the  idleness  of  procrastination,  and  is  com- 
pelled by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  natural  facts  to  efforts  of  rational  beneficence. 
Human  carelessness,  not  divine  providence  or  infernal  craft,  is  to  blame  for  half  the 
evils  that  surround  us,  and  since  it  is  evident  that  no  miracles  will  be  wrought  for  our 
deliverance,  we  must  eitlier  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke  or  use  what  natural  means  of  throw- 
ing off  the  same  are  offered  to  us  by  the  unconscious,  unimpassioned  order  of  the  world." 

Now  we  are  not  at  this  moment  concerned  with  the  higher  speculative 
bearings  of  these  arguments,  or  statements — for  questions  of  civil  government 
do  not  and  cannot  wait  while  Doctor  Cherubino  and  Doctor  Serafino  fight  out 
their  theses,  and  probably  there  is  no  reader  of  these  lines  who  will  contend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  ideal  government  to  send  an  Atheist  to  prison,  as  such, 
and  feed  him  on  bread  of  adversity  and  water  of  affliction.  But  if  not,  let  us 
see  whither  we  are  driven.  If  the  State  is  not  to  condemn  the  Atheist  on 
speculative  grounds,  and  if  nevertheless  the  State  condemns  him,  it  must  be 
because,  as  Locke  contends,  and  as  we  do  not  deny,  his  doctrine  tends  to  the 
dissolution  of  "  society."  In  other  words,  the  State  condemns  the  Atheist  on 
grounds  irrespective  of  theology.  But  what  is  this,  if  not  a  step  in  the 
very  direction  the  Atheist  himself  wishes  us  all  to  take  1  And  does  not 
such  a  decision  of  the  State  assume  as  its  very  basis  the  idea  that  morality 
may  exist  independently  of  religious  faith  ?  True,  the  case  is  a  crux,  a  knot,  a 
puzzle,  or  whatever  you  will  that  looks  self-stultifying.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  assumed  the  State  to  say,  "  We  condemn  you  not  for  your  opinion,  as  aa 
opinion  (for  you  might  conceivably,  keep  it  to  yourself),  but  for  an  opinion 
which  as  avowed  tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  xdrtue."  This,  at  first  blush, 
is  an  intelligible  position ;  but  it  involves  not  only  the  difficulty  we  haye  just 
hinted  at,  but  another.  Truth  between  man  and  man  is  necessary  to  society  if 
any  virtue  is ;  and  a  desire  to  benefit  society  by  communicating  what  we  thinly 
tends  to  its  improvement  is  also  virtuous.  So  that  if  we  place  the  Atheist 
under  any  legal  disability  (to  say  nothing  of  punishment),  we  in  effect  say  to 
him,  "  If  you  had  not  been,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  honest,  and  if  you  had  not 
been,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  desirous  of  benefiting  us  all,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  chance  of  sending  you  to  prison,  or  curtailing  your  privileges  in  any 
respect  whatever." 

The  absurd  look  of  this  position  is,  of  course,  immensely  increased  when  we 
find  writers  like  Miss  Simcox  deliberately  contending  that  the  interests  of  the 
human  race  would  fare  better  without  the  Theistic  point  d'appui  for  conduct 
than  with  it.    This  is  a  point  which  millions  of  men  may  be  said  to  be^ 
pretty  indifferent  about.     They  find  that  secular  interests  go  oa  withovt'' 
any  apparent  reference  to  theo)*  ^^^nth,  and,  as  religion  * 
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Brmey,  thi?y  are  ready  t-o  take  the  rest  for  granted.    To  Rome,  ae  to  ourselves, 

Jlh«  pnu3ticftl  part  of  the  argnirient  as  stated  by  Miss  Simcox  will  ai>f)ear  almost 

^ti»  ^n^wer  it«elf.      We  hy  no  means  insmuate  that  the  purely  speculative 

■  am  of  the  same  order.    On  the  contrary,  they  deserve 

y  have  received  ;  and  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 

riiuie  like  Pasoarft  than  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  who  was 

A  ]nii  to  aPfeet  the  method  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Pensees." 

But  the  f^«e  is  not  close*!  even  now.      The  court  cannot  even  begin   to 

*uui  Tir^      In  the  distance,  indeed,  we  hear  the  confused  murmurs  of  Pessl- 

mi-  -,  bat  they  are  not  actually  at  the  doors,  and  we  can  ignore 

ibein  uce.    The  Pantheists,  however,  claim  to  be  let  in-     We  shall 

doth<>m  no  injustice  if  we  take,  as  briefly  stating  their  case,  a  sentence  or  two 

(ram  M.  Kenans  **  Dialogues/*  and  part  of  a  foot-note  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 

**  William  HUker    Md  first,  M.  Renan  :— 

'*hs  mondti  est  en  travail  da  quL'lquo  chose,  omnid  creatuta  in^^miseit  ef  pariurit.  Lu 
zimd  sgunt  de  k  marche  du  uioTide  c'est  la  douleur,  I'^tre  mScontenti  I'^tre  qui  vent  ee 
dMopper  et  n'est  paa  k  Vnl&e  poitr  ^  d^voloppor.  .  .  .  L'oeavre  univoi'solle  de  tout 
fli  qm  fit,  est  de  faire  Dieii  ^Lrfait,  dw  contribuer  a  la  grande  resultante  d<^finitive  qui 
dm  !<?  con  1p  des  chosen  par  riinite'.  La  raison,  qui  n'a  tsu  jusqu*ici  aucuny  part  a  cette 
«Dr'  a*est  a<3Compli6  aveug-lenieut  et  par  la  aourde  tendance  de  tout  co  qui  est, 

fc*r.  ,  pr«ndia  un  jour  eu  main  riut<?ud3iiice  de  oe  grand  travail,  et  aprea  avoir 

orgREisi:'  1  iiLLLLiamt€  organia<?r»  Dleu.** 

Now,  this  is  sufficiently  plain,  however  absurd  we  may  think  it,  but  Mr. 
Swinburne,  speaking^  by  the  mouth  of  a  (real  or  imaginary)  corres[K>ndent 
(BUke,  p,  22G)^  is  much  more  clear  and  definite: — 

**  Qwi  appetij-s  ti>  a  thoia t  jih  the  root,  Uj  a  pantheist  as  the  flower  of  things,  It  doee 
nwt  ^^tln^^  l.i/iijilly  or  aituiiLly  that  to  this  latt«^r  all  things  lire  Jilike,  For  us  (he  might 
»y  '  I  in  the  boundaries  of  time  and  space,  evil  and  good  do  really  exist,  and 

liT^  1  life — for  ft  certain  time,  and  within  a  certain  I'ange.     ,       .       .     'There 

i«  "  v'HT,  ,  an  bt'come  God/     That  is  no  aajing  for  an  atheist.     'There  is 

^'  ' I    i  i  i !  1  liin  become  a  man  ; '  \s  that  equivitl<*nt  to  a  denial  of  manhood  F 

But  .,  r  ,  I  ,    I    in  into  the  world,  the  mother  must  abstain  from  the  drugs  that 

fiwli'  I  1 ;  n,  ;:  hiid  from  strong  meats  and  drinks,  the  man  from  poisons.  So  ifc 
j*  'r  vvjild;  tyranny  and  treachery,  indolenoo  and  duiness,  cannot  but 

j^I  he  immutab]<^  law  of  mitiure  and  necessary  growth.     These  and  their 

lust  pnss  awny ;  the  eternal  body  of  things  must  change.  As  the 
-  through  fear  of  God,  or  of  hell,  the  freethinker  abHtaina  from  whiit  he 
ro  bo  evil  {i.e.,  adverse  or  alien  to  his  nature  at  its  best.)  through  respect 

t  irluit  lic  is  iind  reverene^>  for  what  he  may  be.  Pantheism  therefore  is  no  immoral  creed, 
wd  (mnoot  be,  if  only  because  it  is  based  upon  faith  in  mitnre  and  rooted  in  respect  for  it." 

Tho  writer,  whoever  he  is,  then  goes  on  to  contend,  very  curaorily,  that 
Witu&l  Theism  tends  to  binder,  not  to  forward,  the  growth  of  what  he  would 
<^l  the  child  in  the  womb  that  m  to  realize  our  idea  of  a  Divinity.  In 
M*  llenau  and  elsewhere  we  cateh  flying"  hiuts  of  a  retrospective  action  on  the 
tvt  of  this  Divinity  of  the  future^ — a  reawakening  (=  resurrection)  of  all 
pi«t  individual  consciousness,  and,  we  pra^ume,  a  general  justification  of  the 
P^t  emiivalent  to  that  which  the  Tlieist  contemplates.  In  all  this  vague 
liibking  we  may  at  least  discern  afresh  how  wide  and  shifting  is  the  ground 
*^  which  the  essential  immorahty  of  non-theistic  beliefs  would  have  to  be 
'^wcttMtd  if  it  were  avoweiUy  made  the  basis  of  legislative  action- — except 
w  a  matter  of  temporary  ex|jediem\v*  For  there  is  of  course  a  difference 
'*6tw«feu  affirming  that  to  i^reach  Atheism  in  a  country  which  has  a  Christian 
AiJi/ory  is  dangerous  to  morality  considered  as  a  halnt  or  a  thing  referred  to 
precedent  and  authority' :  and  allimung  that  any  non-theistic  system  must  be 
*^jU»att(urc  fatal  to  g<xid  government. 

^' '  hom  the  difliculties  which  He  upon  the  surface  of  this  topic  will 

H']  iMrrnidable  are,  of  course,  the  adherents  of  such  an  ideal  State  as 

"'  '  'xn's,  in  whuh  the  functions  of  the  Government  are  reduced 

^'  ig  freedom  fruni  injury  for  alb     Under  this  ideal,  of  course, 

*^'*  \>Q  obscure  cases, — Mr.  Huxley  and  others  have  put  themi 

*•  '  -d  them, — but  the  answer  of  the  idealist  would  be  (as  iu 
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substance  it  must  always  be,  whatever  the  particular  topic),  "  Siace  it  is 
admitted  by  us  both  that  no  theory  can  work  without  friction,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  the  one  which,  as  a  theory,  presents  none  at  all ;  for  it  stcunds  self- 
justified,  to  begin  with." 

The  purely  speculative  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  either  aa 
Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  scheme  of  ethics  we  hold  to  be  insurmountable.  But 
that  is  not  now  the  question.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  after  a 
generation  or  two  Atheists  and  Pantheists  in  the  main  were  found  as  good 
citizens  as  Sandemauians  or  Muggletonians,  no  penal  or  disqualifying  law 
against  them  would  last  while  its  ink  was  drying.  But  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say 
that  Fakredeen  himself  never  conceived  a  wilder  "  combination "  than  that 
imder  which  an  Atheist  may  be  at  once  a  citizen  with  all  rights,  and  an  outlaw 
with  not  even  the  most  primitive ;  while  a  man  who  goes  to  make  laws  in  a 
country  with  a  legally-established  Christian  creed  is  not  to  be  asked  if  he 
believes  in  a  God. 


AtTER  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY. 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  for  the  year  1878  has  come  and  gone.  The  col- 
lections wei-e  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better;  there  was  the  usual 
touch  of  ''  sensation  "  about  what  may  be  called  the  penny-a-lining  of 
tlie  subject,  and  a  faint  revival  of  the  question  whether  hospitals  are  of  purely 
Christian  origin  as  institutions.  On  the  whole,  the  result  was,  we  believe, 
satisfactory.  At  least,  one  does  not  know  how  to  avoid  some  such  common- 
place without  seeming  ungracious,  even  tliough  there  were  eddies  of  discussion 
about  the  application  of  the  money,  even  quite  apart  from  the  painful  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  anti-vivisectionist  party.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive;  and  the  right  hor;pital  in  the  right  place  is  a  most  beneficent  instituticHi, 
and  one  wliich  we  are  all  interested  in  helping.  But  Hospital  Sunday  did 
bring  with  it  an  unpleasant  thought  or  two. 

Of  course,  we  mean  an  unpleasant  thought  that  might  be  spared ;  for  raging 
epidemics  and  broken  bones  can  never  be  pleasant  things  to  think  about,  even 
in  the  way  of  friendly  treatment.  But  who  that  read  it  can  ever  forget  Mr. 
William  Gilbert's  article  on  the  economic  administration  of  the  hospitals  in 
London,  which  appeared  in  the  CoNTEMroRAKY  Review  lately  ?  *  Nor  did  that 
exhaust,  or  pretend  to  exhaust,  the  impleasant  topics  that  gather  roimd  the 
hospital  question,  especially  in  London  and  other  large  cities. 

It  is  well  known — though  not  so  well  as  it  should  be.  for  even  so  well- 
informed  a  man  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  had  to  be  coached  upon  the  point — ^it  i« 
well  known,  we  say,  that  the  larger  the  number  of  sick  or  wounded  people 
who  are  gathered  together,  the  greater  the  danger,  or,  rather,  the  larger  the 
inevitable  mischief  arising  from  what  we  hope  it  will  not  be  very  wrong  to 
call  diffused  or  atmospheric  pyjemia,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar  or  paralld 
nature.  It  stands  to  reason — very  melancholy  reason — that  it  is  so,  even 
leaving  out  the  obvious  effects  upon  the  nerves  of  one  patient  from  his  being 
a  close  and  unwilling  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  another.  Whoever  has  had 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  especially  in  the  accident  wards, 
well  knows  what  a\\^ul  w^eight  there  is  in  that  one  jMiint  only.  Ima^ne  a 
sensitive  person,  struck  down  by  a  street  accident,  and  brought  insensible  into 
an  accident  ward.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  he  sees,  on  recovering  consciona- 
ness,  is  some  other  man  who  has  just  cut  his  own  head  nearly  off,  shonlderdd 
in,  dripping  with  blood,  and  laid  down  on  a  bed.  A  bell  rings;  stadents  oome 
hurrying  and  clattering  in  from  every  corner  of  the  building ;  and  the  hoose- 
surgeon  in  charge  lectures  them  on  this  fine  *'caae"  withm  teik  feet  Of  i^ 
previous  comer's  pillow.  In  an  hour  or  two  a  thiidtMitifint--4ii  liiir  bttft-l^ii^ 
will  say — gives  signs  of  approaching  death  i  #•'*««"  »' 
or  two ;  a  long,  horrible  rattle  in  the  tUror 
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liarp  bargain,  close  up  the  screen  round  that  \ie<\,  and  it  is  promptly  emptied 
ri.iuf  ii   ^..knl<.>n,  in  order  tlmt  it  may  be  ready  for  a  new  comer.   Suddenly 
litly  frcmi  a  yuung-  and  uncontrolled  sufYerer,  are  heard  in 
Vi  hiit  is  that  ?      Oh,  a  little  girl,  mortally  scalded,  just  un  the 
ber  ward.     But  we  forbear — and  thi.s  is  ou^ly  a  fraction  of  the 
The  proportiua  of  deaths  ia  hospital  is  in  appalling  excess  of  the 
tttlia  at  home,  when  similar  canea  are  e-(uapared.    The  same  rule  tt}Ji>iieJ» 
'i      And  the  larger  the  number  of  cases  under  the  same  roof» 
''^  the  sequence. 
iiiUm    the    List   few  yearn   Lr^ndon   has  witnessed   the   removal   of  St^ 
I  Tlionia*^'**  hospital  i**  a  new  site,     (hie  Ls  not  Iwinnd  to  debate  the  festhotic 
(|Ui>i  ly  will  allow  that  that  is  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings 

null  litnt,  and  prt»bably  some  hundreds  of  the  contributors 

to  the  (itiueiitl  Uobpiial  Fund  the  other  Sunday  have  felt  a  jiride  in  looking  at 
tliFm.  Wrll,  leuvinj;'  to  JSIn  Gilbert  the  outrageous  costliness  of  the  beds  in 
iiuni  which  is  to  the  general  public  an  esoteric  matter,  the  dullest 

ol>sr  'H»t  help  fane;y'iug  that  the  hospital  was  a  great  deal  better  placed 

viUrn!  it  was  in  tho  old  days ;  that  its  removal  has  been  a  source  of  very 
Ntsrioiw  exf>ense  and  incr»nvenience  to  the  poor  of  South  London ;  and,  above 
iJl,  dial  it  WDuld  have  been  iniiiiitely  better  to  establish  three  or  four  smaller 
hoApitjiJa  on  different  and  appropriate  aites^  than  to  set  up  that  monster  building 
tiera 

And  at  this  point  we  reach  a  very  grave  question-  Medical  cliques  will,  of 
wtim*,  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  i>e€idiar  value  of  lanje  hospitals  as 
BclitxvU  rif  [>nthology ;  but  the  answer  is  ob\ious  that  any  arlvance  in  )»atho- 
lojficttl  **stcience/*  st)  called,  which  is  niadu  at  the  expense  of  individual  well- 
l«iui;,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  sham  or  self-cancelling  a<h  anct:'  i  unless  we 
ari"  nre[jaiied  tu  sacritice  much  more  than  *^  a  cock  to  yEsculapius/'  and  pt'oduce 
tliwliaei  '  Mut  up  to  human  sacrifices  in  form.     No;  we  do  not  believe 

b  tlip-  **  "  wliat  \v<^  want  is  the  dimijiution  of  hnman  sulTering,  and 

thv  ii  ijf  the  causes  of  it ;  not  the  multiplication  of  wonderful  **  cases  " 

if>  and  glury  of   pathological  specialists.      In  a  woi\l,  we  %vant 

l»M^  idy  for  cases  of  accident;  we  want  them  widely  tlistributed;  and 

*<  ii  small.     Pathological  science  will  take  care  of  itself:  the  medical 

pnifr>yit»ji  u bounds  with  men  as  good  as  they  are  alile,  and  we  will  appeal  to 
tiiiiin  iiM.iiiivf  ihe  gelid  sfjecialists  who  would  as  soon  cut  up  a  man  as  a  frog 
to  ite"  something  totally  insignificant  except  tn  a  batnw.'hoid  brain. 

b        profound  Buspicion»  and,  on  the  whole,  dislike,  that  some  of  uB 

Imve  Aeen  the  recent  prnposais  for  *^  middle-class  hoj^pitids''— institutions  to 
y(\ikh  the  patients  would  resort  of  their  own  choice  when  ill,  instead  of  bolng 
Buned  at  home.  There  mm/  be  some  present  necessities  which  institutions  of 
Ibat  kind  would  meet;  there  is  no  telling  to  what  the  monstrous  cros«h 
'fc^^NijimentJi  of  cixiwded  city  life,  false  pn'de,  decay  of  domestic  simplicity, 
^^"^  -  ■  u-  specialization  of  various  kinds  may  ixihit  aa  a  temporary  thing, 
j^'i  [iretty  clear  that  hospitals  ought^  in  any  state  of  things  approacn- 

%  111''  Luiiiial,  to  be  contined  to  wards  for  the  receptlim  of  cases  of  accident 
^ih1  rtHriMits  for  incurables.  The  latter  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  (as  a  little 
J--  u'ill  satisfy  the  inquirer);  and  of  course  tliere  must  bo  intirmarieB 

^  V  ..  Byt  what  do  we  want  witli  hospitals  for  ''  middle-clnss  patients?** 

'^''  it  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  all  classes,  is  what  Ilelps  long 

%r'  tin  •*  Heal  mail/'     One  of  the  charming  dialogues  tli:it  filleii  up 

fl^'  ,  was  upon  house-building,  and  it  was  lunvt-raally  allowed 

ling  even   the  irreconcilable   Elle^mere,   that  the   prize 
AfilvertDn^s.     This  was  simply  a  s|)are  room  situated 
ii;4',  arid  built  in  a  plain  way.     The  ordinary  use  would  be 
.  -room  for  the  children,  who  might  tbt^n  make  what  noise  they 
II  w.^iil  1  be  of  un8[jeakable  value  as  an  infirmary,  in  case  of  need; 
wise  applied.     Now  how  much  of  ^*  Utofiian ''  is  there 
;  or  of  these  lines  knew  of  a  case  in  a  country  town  where 
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a  clergymaD,  staying  with  his  wife  at  a  friend's  house,  took  small-pox  of  a 
tramp.  There  was  no  sending  the  poor  man  homo :  but  the  house  of  the  host 
was  full  of  blooming  sons  and  daughters.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  a 
large  summer-house.  It  was  in  shaky  order,  but  a  little  energy  made  it  habitable 
in  a  very  few  hours — say  three,  or  less — and  even  got  into  it  two  beds,  a  table, 
a  chair,  and  other  conveniences.  The  weather  was  moderate,  but  a  fireplace 
was  set  up  in  an  adjoining  small  shed ;  and  there  the  good  clergyman  was 
nursed  by  his  wife  through  his  illness.  The  case  was  isolated  with  complete 
success,  and  the  room  thus  set  up  never  afterwards  went  out  of  use, — it  was 
found  so  great  an  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  home. 

And  now  wo  would  ask  the  candid  reader  who  has  come  thus  far  with  us  to 
call  to  mind  what  he  has  noticed  in  the  back  gardens  of  working  men  and 
tradesmen  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns.  A  working  man,  or  indeed  any  man 
who  can  drive  a  nail,  handle  a  brush,  and  afford  to  buy  planks,  and  joists,  and 
paint,  felt  roofing,  &c.,  will  find  it  pleasant  work  to  run  up  a  room,  twelve  feet 
square,  which  may  be  used  to  Uve  in  upon  any  emergency — the  thing  is  quite 
common.  Or  ten  pounds,  or  perhaps  less,  will  purchase  such  a  room — weather- 
tight,  glazed,  moving  on  wheels,  and  every  way  adaptable  :  it  being  very  easy 
to  introduce  a  small  fire-place  when  necessary.  Where,  then,  is  the  wide  and 
pressing  need  of  "  middle-class  "  hospitals  ?  The  truth  is,  this  movement — for 
part  of  which  something  may  be  said — is,  in  the  main,  only  one  more  wave  of 
a  general  current  which  one  would  fain  hope  is  profoundly  repulsive  to  the 
better  heart  of  the  people.  There  is  a  general  rush  out  of  doors — anywhere, 
anywhere,  away  from  home — ^to  clubs,  to  common  dining- halls,  to  common 
curing-halls,  to  the  excitements  and  perils  of  life  in  regiments,  wherever  pos- 
sible. And  a  very  ugly  rush  it  is.  Some  money  may  be  saved,  for  a  time,  by 
doing  this,  that,  and  the  other  in  common ;  but  the  money  saved  goes  in  luxury 
elsewhere,  and  the  whirligig  speedily  brings  its  revenges.  A  Uving  writer, 
of  acknowledged  power  and  of  extraordinary  moral  intensity,  has,  in  that 
portion  of  a  recent  work*  of  his  entitled  "  A  New  Age,"  claimed  for  even  the 
poorest  that  they  should  be  treated,  when  sick,  at  their  own  homes,  not  trundled 
off  to  hospitals. t  To  the  selfish  and  cynical  this  will  sound  like  claiming  that 
they  should  go  in  silver  slippers,  and  drink  out  of  goblets  of  Venetian  glasa. 
And  it  would,  indeed,  imply  that  Dr.  Wilkinson's  "  dukes  "  in  society  should 
cultivate  their  "  ducal  Saharas,"  and  expend  their  revenues  more  justly.  But 
this  would  pay  them.  Dr.  Wilkinsou  calculates  that,  if  we  were  all  to  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  administering  the  social  revenues  wisely  and  well,  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  man,  we  should  have  handsome  returns  for  our 
labour  in  ten  years : — 

"  It  is  a  powerful  religious  position  that  charity  does  not  consist  in  almsgivine,  but  in 
each  man  and  wonmn  shunning  evils  as  sins  against  the  Lord,  and  doing  the  duties  c^ 
his  or  her  calling,  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully 

"  When  we  consider  the  matter  closely,  the  charity  that  consists  in  doing  the  duties  o( 
one's  calling  in  the  world,  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully,  leaves  nothing  outside  it  in 
the  way  of  good  works 

"  The  present  faith  of  mankind  is  that  wealth  belongs  to  the  possessor  in  such  a  sense 
that  he  has  full  right  to  spend  it  all  upon  himself.  If  he  has  a  thousand  a-year  he  luui 
this  right,  and  if  he  has  half  a  million  a-year  he  has  this  right.  Only  in  the  latter  event 
he  will  be  largely  solicited  by  *  charities,'  and  be  expected  to  build  churches  and  endov 
wings  of  hospitals.  This  daom  upon  him  is  no  religious  but  a  social  claim  ;  it  knocks  at 
no  door  that  opens  to  his  whole  conscience,  but  appeals  to  him  to  fill  hiis  respectable 
X)08ition  according  to  his  great  estate  as  a  humane  man  of  society. 

"  Among  things  to  come  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  calling  of  wetlllu' 

*  On  Human  Science,  Good  and  Evil,  and  its  Works ;  and  on  Divine  BeTelatlO<*  **^ 
its  Works  and  Sciences.     By  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Antbor  of  **  Dltf  '^ 
Body,  and  its  Connection  with  Man."    London :  James  Spiers. 

t  There  is,  we  willingly  admit,  a  special  value  in  honitel  * 
educated  classes  in  certain  cases :  they  are  keot  under  str 
family  doctor  cannot  prevent  foolish  and  irregiuar  duf^' 
home.    But  a  hospital  patient,  just  on  tlie  tnn  ^ 
and  dig  in  his  shiit-sleeves,  at  snndown.  -  j 
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of  ^T^t  wealth,  in  the  common w<?alth  ?    Wealth  here  is  neither  a  doctor,  nor  a  kwyer, 

»  tftM^rrmaji^  n<^^       -  i^i  -    -  r  -   -  *t-.  i   ...  .^    ,.  .^  ^  irrit^^r.     It  is  a  totally  inde- 

CiiQ]2ig;iii  laJBationifl  th(f^p»:»int  t-obesfltled. 

is  A  diikedoim  ,  „  ....:„.„.  :..^       ,    .„^ .  lu  it  has  a  principality  uttaohiid  to 

roT^nnee  belong  there.     What  ig  that  principality  ?     It  can  be  no  other  thxm  a 

Qt   ?r-ri»:tT      There  never  yet  wtis  n  real  duke<.lom  that  did  not  conEiBt  of  other 

lorn  of  Cornwall  consiBts  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  Cornwall* 

Ka  i^nronce,  lowneas,  want,   foulneag  of  habitation^  inferiority  of 

'  :•  as  these  things  are  not  the  fruit  of  present  personal  vice  ; 

leseended  from  the  pn^t,  and  are  its  woefnl  legricy  :  for  of 

i  . .  .'   .J late  takes  cognisance  in  workhouses  and  priiSonB  ;  it  is  the 

JiK"  r  s  and  paupers.     But  theee  are  not  under  the  duketlom  of  wealth, 

'1  its  immediate  adiainietration.         »         .         .         . 

for  the  future,  it  is  clear  tlmt  wealth  must  descend  from  the 

ltd miniat ration  )»egin  at  the  lx»ttom  for  the  redt^mption  of  the 

i  haid-u4jikiijg  lower  class**«.     At  any  given  time  a  certain  amount  of  this 

a  ran  ho  f^ffMotid,     For  instflnee,  by  the  yesvr  1885,  the  steady  en|Efiuer>'  of  wealtli 

ir        •  '  '    i:l^  with  the  pvopUs  and  perBonal  ind    '  :iiid 

i  urgent  Vjusincss,  and  belie veth  alJ  ad 

.  __.*,  ,,,|,1  clear  London  of  back  slu^. ,  ...^m  .^aae 
u  decent  homes, 

nd  to  the  privat-e  dukes,  and  increaae 
ul  thcii'  liumiiiiuDH,  Aod  then  a  farther  redemption  would  already  stand  clear 
M,  ftnd  eliiira  the-  coming  down  of  the  wealth  again  from  the  upper  hands. 

begim  on  a  rellgiouB  principle,  as  the  main  pirt  of  the  daily 

iljib« '  i  xrity  iJlay  cease,  its  necessity  supplante^l  by  an  organic  rational 

•I  the  course  of  g-en  prat  ions  in  the  nature  of  industrial  society. 

itions  of  the  charity  which  lies  in  almsg-iving  are  leakages  of 

-,f  <.ift^   1T1. . .ri>menBunite  both  with  the  brimdth  of  the  wealth, 

iu?ath  it  ;  whereus  rational  charity  or  the  admin* 

I  tpart  from  the  privat*.i  purse  of  the  duke,  involvoe 

i  roll  through  the  just  wants  of  the  people,  thtU  is, 

u^idom,  that  the  influjt  and  circulation  of  the  wealth 

"«cictly  jiH!  it>i  gjukii  ot  power 

'     *  '  "      ''  *v  in  the  building  of  tlv  'Ht  -    -rore  worthy  of  human  beings,  the 

it  that  eicknt  ss  and  wliieh  are  now  taken  away  into 

the  private  rmmur^  :l_  il  to  house  them.     This  state  of 

t'  with  the  flick  and  afflicted  of  the  favoured  clashes;  and  as  habita- 

1 ,  and  »s  wealth  is  greater  and  l)etter  administered,  it  will  not  be 

r  the  ludttstrinna  poor,  or  be  g\il>mitted  to  by  them.     In  this  way  hospitals 

.est-honses  in  defect  of  homes  will  cease,  and  honest  sickness  lie  on  its  own 

Dsol  no  man«     Estii>>liHhmentd  at  various  distances  in  towns  for  the 

BQli  rest  on  a  different  foundation  ;  and  so  does  insanity,  which  belongs, 

tiOfore,  to  the  care  of  the  State  whenever  the  insane  person  requires  to 

Karitv  In  contradistinction  to  the  almsgiving  of  the  future  were  only  to  yield 

rne,  and  manage  that  men  shall  die  decently  in  their  own  beds»  the 

The  hospital  existji  against  iUl  the  claims  of  sickness,  and  makes 

\mSUz  and  die  in  a  large  party  naturally  unsympathizing,  by  reason  of  the 

JuA  angering/* 

r  U  will  \)e  observed  that  this  does  not  meaij  '*  socialistic "  or  pauimrizing 
^»^»**r«!ify  ;"  it    leaves   property   and    wealth,    with  their   legal  rigbtfl,  just 
'  Hirnply  g'ives  Wealth  a.  business  m  the  Common- Weal tb. 
Ifi  the  faith  of  thv  prophet  pitched  too  high?     If,  to 
batius  it  i^  ho,  let  ua  begin,  at  lea^t^  to  know  our  shame  for  wfiat  it  isi» 
Jwu:  Tt  f -r  an  order  of  merit,  prating  tlie  while  of  progress  and  civi- 
r  h  Jt\*/i'v  was  tiie  comiyne  of  one  of  Michelet's  books,  and 
,_llK  iitiynien  needed  (as  they  found  too  late)  we  need  also.     Let 

ht  for  the  old  duiuestic  ideal  as  lung"  an  we  can^  in  thin  matter  as  well  as 
And  by-the-hye  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  wo  noticed  that  Mr, 
briey  and  Mr,  Stansfeld,  speaking  the  other  day  at  a  Girls' Home  Meeting, 
^fr.  .ncT- pf^%f0i-t>rice  for  smaU  homes  rather  than  large  ones.     It  10 
,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn,  in  addition,  that  at  those 
^^mr  to  be  necessary  for  waifs)  the  arrangements  for  taking 
re  constructed  npL»n  the  hypothesis  of  proceeding,  as  far  as 
\vmnjiii  recourse  to  hoftpitals. 
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COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE  Speaker's  Commentary  :  The  Synoptic  GtOSPEls.*— The  list  of  con- 
tributora  originally  named  for  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  has  imdergone  several  changes.  Dean  Mansel,  to  whom  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  were  assigned,  died  before  he  had  completed  the  notes  on 
St.  Matthew,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  the  editor,  Canon  Cook,  to  whom  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  revision  of  the  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  which  had  been 
relinquished  by  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's  on  his  bein?  raised  to  the  Episco- 
pate. For  the  remaining  books,  the  list  will  stand  as  lollows: — St.  Jonn  is 
undertaken  by  Professor  W  estcott ;  the  Acts  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  Romans 
by  Canon  Gif&rd ;  1  and  2  Corinthians  by  Canon  Evans  and  Mr.  Waite  of  Durham ; 
dalatians  by  Dean  Howson ;  Epheaians  (if  we  rightly  understand)  by  Professor 
Lightf oot ;  f'hilippians,  Colossians,  ThcseaJonians,  and  Philemon  by  the  BieAiop  of 
DeiTy ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  Hebrews  by  Dr.  Kay ;  St. 
James  by  Dean  Scott ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  by  Professor  Lightf  oot  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Kawson  Lumby ;  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  the 
Revelation  by  Archdeacon  Lee. 

A  work  in  which  so  many  persons  are  engaged,  many  of  them  having  their 
hands  full  already  with  other  things,  labours  under  considerable  disadvanta^^ 
such  as  those  which  make  the  present  volume  more  or  less  a  patchwork.  And  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  busy  bishops,  and  polemical  theologians  like  the  late  Dean 
Mansel,  should  show  the  same  zest  in  their  work  as  is  shown  by  Biblical  scholars 
like  Professor  Plumptre.  But  a  cei*tain  unity  is  imparted  to  the  present  volume 
by  the  valuable  and  comprehensive  introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

This  introduction  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of  some  seventy  pages  on  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels.  The  problem  is  clearly  stated,  and  the  various  views  of  critics  fairly 
discussed.  Then  each  Grospel  is  taken  separately,  and  its  authorship,  contents, 
purpose,  and  peculiar  features  are  discussed;  after  which  the  author  returns 
to  the  general  que-stions,  and  gives  his  conclusions. 

He  admits  tne  existence  of  antecedent  documents,  which  are  in  some  way 
imbedded  in  the  Gospels;  but  he  says,  **  We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are 
for  us  irrecoverable  by  any  process  of  separation."  He  allows  also  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  oral  tradition,  which,  like  the  Talmud,  gained  more  and  more  a  settled 
form.  But  he  considers  that  each  Evangelist  adapted  his  materials  to  his  own 
purpose,  and  blended  with  them  his  own  jpersonal  knowledge  or  reminiscences. 
He  considers  that  their  early  date,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  proved. 
He  believ(»  that  all  the  attempts  to  discover  the  common  root  of  the  Gospels  will 
tend  to  bring  into  view  the  independence  of  each  work  taken  as  a  separate  whole. 
"  The  discussions  upon  the  Gospels,  so  fruitful  in  details,  so  disappointing  as 
regards  the  main  problem,  have  arisen  from  the  endeavour,  by  the  help  of  uiese 
factors,  to  analyse  the  very  source  and  composition  of  every  part  of  the  works. 
This  will  never  be."  "The  time  seems  to  be  almost  come  when,  with  a  hundred 
volumes  before  us  "  (the  Archbishop's  Apparatus  Criticus  includes  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  separate  works),  **  each  with  its  own  explanation,  and  each  with 
weapons  of  destruction  ready  for  every  other,  we  may  admit  that  the  explanation 
will  never  be  forthcoming."  We  hardly  like  the  tone  of  this  **  Jamais ! "  which 
may  be  as  doubtful  in  criticism  as  in  politics.     Yet  wo  must  confess  that  there  is 

*  The  Holy  Dible :  with  an  EzpUnatory  and  Critloal  Oommentary,  hj  Biiihopa  and  other  Cteciy  of  iIm 
Anglican  Gharob.  EdiMd  by  T.  0.  Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c  New  Testament:  Vol  I.,  Bt  Matthew,  8«. 
Mark,  St.  Lnke.    London :  John  Uorray. 
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\  tA  the  Archbishop's  argnment  that,  taking  the  Grospele  aa  independent  works, 

— mic  whole,  it  is  as  impossible  to  discover  the  precise  development  of 

would  be  to  ascertain  by  chemical  analysis  the  mannor  in  which 

it^f  of  an  oiik  was  formed. 

On  thia  ixmvictionof  the  indt^pendence  of  the  Evangclistfi,  on  the  image  of  Christ 
whirl)  rht^'  T^r*  "-.t  lit  iind  on  the  fact  that  this  image  is  the  foundation  on  which 
Ik*  V  been  built  «p,  the  Archbishop  is  content  to  rest;  and, 

ih*i-  -tied  to  leave  not  only  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 

Gti^i  iso  that  of  their  insijiration,  loss  defined  than  some  niie;ht  wish,  and 

thiiM  n  lom  for  that  freer  handling  which  to  many  is  a  necessity.     Bat  th^ 

m^\\\Kn\  thus  adopted  is  surely  the  true  one,  that^  namely,  w*hich  leans  with  cim- 
fidrnr^*  on  the  broad  facts  of  the  apj>earance,  the  character,  and  the  influence  of 
Hiir  Lord,  and  is  eont'Cnt  to  leave  otner  questions  to  be  solved  at  leisure,  if  a  solu* 
tian  K'  p*>B^ible, 

h  '  '  of  the  Supernatural  in  the  Gospels,  the  Archbishop  (following  the 
iuib  contends  that  the  character  of  ChriBt  is  in  itself  supernatural,  and 

tlj'^   liiu'aoles  credible.     He  would  not,  appai'ently,  make  room  for  such  a 
[of  the  Gospel  history  as  that  attempted  in  "  Philoehristiifi/'     But  the  sti'esa 
1  on  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  and  on  His  resuri'ection  ;  and,  these  being 
ted,  he  thinks  **  the  question  in  which   the  old  Rationalists  were  so  much 
L^.ti,..,.  g4>me  of  the  miracles  ought  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  natmnil 
rest.*; 
_       .  ,.  u^n,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  book, 
Haniy  and  vigomus  presentment  of  the  subject.     It  beai*s  here  and  there  the 
of  haste  in  itfl  wording  and  composition,  but  it  equally  in  its  substance 
the  marks  ♦•£  learning,  of  careful  criticism,  and  of  deep  cc«iviction;  and, 
judgment  may  be  formed  upon  itB  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
leguately  to  the  demand  for  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  know* 

eh  It  was  the  object  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  to  supply. 

In  to  the  Commentary  its4?lf ,  we  must  speak  briefly,  and  we  are  not  soiTy  to  (io 
U>T,  in  tnitb,  it  is  not  vei-y  interesting.     The  notes  are  of  the  learned  rather 
!ian  the  ]  '»rt.     They  deul  with  points  which  are  of  interest  rather  to  the 

fesfflot  jfian  than  to  the  general  reader,  and  they  seem  often  to  be 

cd  I  'V  til-  t  1 .  -sit  V  ^^f  defending  views  which  are  not  essential  to  Christian 
doxy.  TImh  i-  .1  iiUle  ingenuity  or  imagination  broxight  tu  l>ear  upon  the 
pon  of  difficult  I fi*.  The  notes  on  the  parables  appear  to  be  specially  feeble^ 
agitAnce,  on  the  Tares  and  Wheat,  where  the  suggestive  distinction  of  "  the 
*'  and  '*  the  age  **  comes  into  prominence,  there  is  but  one  short  note,  which 
not  even  point  out  this  distinction.  The  note  upon  the  G^xkI  Samaritan 
I  the  vital  point,  namely,  the  neceasity  of  raising  the  question,  '*  Who  is  my 
||K>ur  ?  *'  from  the  aide  of  the  man  who  needs  help ;  that  upon  the  LahK^urers 
Ve  Vineyaitl  (a  long  and  sepiirate  one)  appears  to  incre-aae  rather  than 
tish  the  difficulties  of  the  parable,  by  not  looking  at  it  through  the 
am  of  the  conscience  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  There  seems  to  be 
«1»0  Ji  hlavish  feai'  of  allowing  any  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
*u  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  maictain  as  literally  correct  St.  Matthew's  two 
d<«]ni>niac9  at  Gadara  or  his  two  blind  men  at  Jericho,  imd  to  insist  that  the  peni- 
tent robber  at  first  blasphemed  our  Lord  l^ecause  St.  Matthew  speaks  in  a  general 
iw»v  of  '*  the  robbers/'  Such  a  note,  again,  as  that  at  Mars  x.  17^  in  **  Why 
Lc^Utst  thou  me  gocni  ?  "  is  wanting  altogether  in  that  subtle  appreciation  which  ia 
■"^l  tc»  meet  the  difficultioft  which  the  words  suggest,  And  to  advocate  a  eon- 
double  meaning  in  prr>phecie8  like  that  of  Matt.  jLxiv.,  and,  still  more,  of 
_^_-  quoted  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and,  most  of  all,  to  insist 
r*l*t  tKi>  prophecy  of  Immanuel  in  lea,  vii.  14  (Matt.  i.  23)  ia  directly  Messianic^ 
I  ^hca  the  two  foil  "^"  *  v^M*8cs  relate  erpre^sly  to  contemporaneous  events,  con- 
[ttitmes  a  distinct  r  H»n  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy* 

f>n  il...  i*tf**ThaiL  1,     -  _  ...vision  of  the  notes  into  clearly  marked  sections  is  good ; 

I  ^e  well  if  the  tcit  were  correspondingly  printed  in  paragi'aphs,  and 

inms  L'Y.f  rii!  of.   Tlic  plan  by  which  difiercnt  points  are  relegated  to 

ns  ;  and  many  of  these  separate  notes,  such  as  that  on 

upper,  which  depends  on  the  Quiu-todeciman  theory,  are 

*^lnnfji«?.     They  migbt  well,  however,  b*>  made  more  j>ointed.     In  the  note  last 

*ittot*NL  f<>r  mjTfan*  r.^  the  conclusion  is  never  stated,  but  is  left  to  be  gathered  from 

locgaii  irgument. 

ojjticiam  grc^tcqye  m  shoiro^imd  for  the  most  part  a  mxmd 
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judjjment;  but  in  some  casos  the  technical  process  seems  to  leave  good  sense 
behiud,  as  in  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark  xvi.  9.  IF.,  which  is  discussed 
only  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  MS.  authority  and  of  verbal  correspondence. 
The  impossibility  (as  it  must  appear  to  unsophisticated  minds)  that  St.  Mark,  hav- 
inff  given  a  detailed  nari-ative  of  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  should 
suddenly  make  a  fresh  beginning  with  the  words  of  v.  9,  "  Now  when  Jesus  was 
risen/'  and  dismiss  all  the  rest  in  a  brief  summary,  is  not  dealt  with  at  all ;  and  the 
hyi)othesi8,  which  we  thought  was  generally  received,  that  the  conclusion  may  have 
been  a  later  addition,  made  either  by  St.  Mark  himself  in  after-years,  or  by  some 
one  who  was  reckoned  of  equal  authority,  is  not  even  discussed. 

No  commentary  can  accomplish  everything ;  and  perhaps  the  sobriety  and  care  by 
which  this  work  is  imquestionably  characterized,  will  to  many  minds  atone  for  the 
want  of  more  brilliant  qualities.  But  we  cannot  think  that  its  value  will  much 
outlast  the  immediate  present,  if  even  it  meets  the  requirements  of  those  in  the 
present  generation  who  have  willed  that  the  chief  English  commentary  of  their 
time  should  be  mainly  defensive  and  apologetic. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Commentaky.*— This  Commentary 
seems  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  readers  of  whom  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  four  Gospels  are  treated  by 
Canon  Walsham  How,  the  Acts  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  the  Epistles  by  Bishops 
Mo})erly,  Woodford,  and  Thorold,  and  Canon  Ash  well,  and  the  Revelation  by 
Dr.  Currcy. 

The  writ^'rs  do  not  touch  upon  any  of  the  more  ijeneral  and  disputed  questions 
which  arise  in  reading  the  Gospels.  There  is  very  little  introductory  matter ;  and 
the  critical  element  is  so  completely  in  abeyance,  that  even  the  question  about  the 
concluding  veraes  of  St.  Mark  is  not  noticed,  and  the  only  indication  that  there  ia 
anything  cjuestionable  about  1  John  v.  7,  is  that  it  is  passed  over  without  a  note. 
Tlie  devotional  aspect  of  passages  in  the  Gospels  is  dwelt  upon,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of  a  Commentary.  The  writers 
adhere  to  the  duty  of  explaining  the  text,  and  they  do  this  in  an  instructive  and 
interesting  manner.  The  Revelation,  especially,  is  explained  in  a  way  that  will 
be  useful,  being  viewed  from  tlie  standpoint  of  contempoi^ary  history  and  putting 
aside  the  fanciful  theories  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  basis. 

This  Commentary  ^411  be  a  boon  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  written.  It  is 
largely  U8e<l  ior  prizes :  the  Bishop  of  London,  we  believe,  gave  a  copy  of 
the  volume  on  the  Gosjwls  to  every  prize-taker  at  the  Diocesan  Inspection  of  last 
year.  That  volume  has  reached  its  seventieth  thousand ;  and  the  volume,  su]>se- 
quontly  publish eil,  on  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  its  forty-third  thousand. 
The  Commentary  is  Injing  extended  to  the  Old  Testami^nt,  and  two  volumes  of  this 
have  appeared,  embracing  the  books  fi-om  Genesis  to  Esther. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  :  St.  MARK.t — Tliis  little  volume  foi*ms 
the  first  part  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  is  being  issued  from  the  University 
Press,  under  the  genenil  direction  of  Professor  Perowne.  '*  The  want."  says  the 
Prefatory  Note,  **  of  an  AnnotattKl  Edition  of  the  Bible  in  handy  portions,  suitable 
for  school  use.  lias  long  Ixvn  felt ;  and  the  experience  of  the  University  Local 
Examinations  has  brought  this  want  into  prominence  within  the  last  few  years." 
St.  Mark  is  eilited  by  Dr.  Miwlear,  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School.  It  is  a 
very  businesB-like  little  lxK>k.  The  text  is  ^ven  in  paragraphs,  and  each  para- 
graph has  a  title,  whi<*h  r^'api>ear8  as  a  diWsion  of  the  notes.  The  introduction, 
which  iX^eupies  twenty  pages,  is  clear  and  gixnl,  and  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
the  Inx^k.  There  are  maps  and  an  index.  The  notes  are  winted  and  instructive, 
and  constantly  give  words  and  phrases  from  Wicliflf's  version,  and  Quotations  from 
classii'al  and  mi>dem  authors,  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  oi  the  work  and 
to  itH  usefulness  for  schools. 

Thoiv  is  a  gv>Hi  list  of  writers  who  have  undertaken  other  parts  of  this  edition 
of  the  Bible,  including  the  tslitor  and  his  distimjuished  brothers.  Professor 
Plumptri*.  Canon  Farnir,  Dr.  Moultou,  and  Mr.  Samlay. 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.^ — ^This  work  is  a 

•  Th<»  Nfir  TosUintout.    With  a  Brief  Ci>mmontar>-  by  \-Ariou8  Authors.    S^viftj  for  Promoting  Christian 

t  Thr  i^ambriilfd^  Wblo  for  Schoi>l*,  The  Go*ivl  acoonlin^  to  Si.  Murk.  Eib'r«d  for  the  Syndira  of  the 
UnlT^rNliy  l*re4ui.    lA>DUau :  Cinibritli^^  NVanehv  u^o,  l\iU>rn<Mter  Bow. 

*  The  New  Testament  (Vminontvir>*  for  E;i£:l>h  ReaiU'rs.  Vol.  I.  The  Gi^iiel*.  Edite.1  by  the  BUhcp  of 
GloofCcttcr  and  Briatol.    LonUon:  Oasiell.  IVtter,  and  Qalpiu.  "^ 
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li«U  Cliri8t**tifliim.     It  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  higbly  com- 

1  liars  to  convoy  to  cirduiary  English  readers  the  fniita  of  mature 

s  are  ill  fall  ugi'oemeiii  with   the   Lelief  of  the  Ohriatiiin 

the   l>iM*ks   of   the   New  Teatiiment  lie  consUtnting  d^d's 

Ijrifit.  and  i\wy  ft*^«.^k  to  strengthen  the  ChriBiiim  sentiment 

i>n  whirh  they  iaipiirt, 

,  t  ciui  he  iiuide  with  greater  pirigpect  of  eitcceea  in  Eiij^land  than 

ry.     In  Gt-nuaiiy  Commentajriea  are  mostly  addresbed  to  a  email 

jii(*n;   and   the  groat  French  CommenttLry  now  igBuing  from 

tjie  **tlit<*r8hip    <>f   H,  ReuBs,  will  prohaLly  not  gain  a  much 

■  ^  '    '      '      UB  M.  Remm'B  are  read,  as  hie  recent  pre- 

i>m  a  genuine  interest  in  the  Hubjeet  ua  from 

o.vi?iiiii^  itiil^^ujiiH  sYstem,     In  England  and  America  each  a 

lig  will  Ije  welcome<l  by  thouBands  as  a  help  tendered  by  KurniJig 

"  ridd  that  it  is  u  more  popular,  though  not  leas  learned  work 

ifnent  tif  Dean  AHord. 

.  -,.  .  .  r  addres6c*d  in  the  preface  is  defined  as  a  '*  large  and  intel- 

men  and  women, '^  who  **  feel  the  Rtorm  and  stress  oi   iutelleettial 

J, **Tiiey   nee*!,"   it   is  said,  "a   BymptUhetic   interpi*eter,  who    has 

|lii  M  they  thinks  whu  f*:v\^  as  thejr  feeh*'   The  ol»ject,  therefore,  is,  alcove  and 

■d,thi»=<r'  ui-linarily  contemplated  in  a  Commentiiry, *' the  setting  forth  of  the 

ptnre,  and  that,  t<x»,  not  without  reference  to  the  hopes,  fears, 

Bi  and  distinctive  characterietic*  of  the  i^CBtleee  tige  in  which  we 

D^-"     This  purpose  seems  in  the  main  to  be  well  accompliBhed.     But  the 

|i-'»*.  It   appeal's  to  UB,  "  doth   protest  too  much."     There   is  nothing  to  bt? 

per8«:>n8  under  the  influence  of  the  timer  views  of  inspiration 

>  accepted,  by  jsaying  of  the  Scriptures  indiscriminately  that 

*  iUK  "  what  an  ajicient  writer  Laa  defined  them  to  be — the  ti'ue  sayings  of  thr 

f  Ghost;"  slill  less  in  the  ft  tatement»  which  follows  a  somewhat  rhetorical 

riptinn  of  what  *' Scripture  declares  itself  to  be"  {as  if  it  were  possible  for 

Vifw  Testament  to  have  made  any  declaration  about  itself),  that  "modern 

'   ■    1  all  Bueh  views  to  be  (b-eams  and  enthusiasms."     We  may 

-ions,  which,  we  are  glad  to  eee^  find  no  place  in  the  body  of 

.ii^aken  the  antti^g^misnis  which  are  their  common  ivault. 

y  is  under  the  gt'ueral  superintendence  of  Bishop  Ellicott,  who 

;.,-  i   L.,.4.a  Uy  the  writers,  "  My  eare  has  simply  been  to  help  each  writer, 

ever  it  might  seem  necessai'y,  to  set  forth  his  own  views  with  cleamess 

't  )K  V  "     In  (lie  present  volume,  the  S>Tioptic  Gospels  have  been  treated 

te^  and  the  Foiu'th  Gospel    by  Professor  Watkins^  bidh  of 

1  u.     The  volume  is  a  handsome  quarto,  of  600  pages,  and  ite 

Hzfd  Vei'sion  is  given  m  double  columns,  with  a  Bpaoe  between,  in 

alternative  renderings  of  that  version,  and  a  very  few  references 

1  lei  passages  in  the  Evangelists,  all  else  beingrcserved  for  the 

Tht.  tejtt  L£  in  paj'agraphe,  but  the  verses  are  marked.     There  is  a  general 

utrr»dnrti*in  Uv  th**  K^-noptic   Gospels,  a  shorter  one  to  each  book,  and,  naturally. 

fa  1<M  '  .spel  according  to  St.  John;  there  are  also  two  Eicureus  at 

'  lh«  sv.  and  twelve  at  the  end  of  St.  John.     This  element  is  of 

rmi  attains  us  object  more  thoroughly  than  is  done  in  sc^me 

here  the  text  swims  in  an  ocean  of  pamphrase  and  disBertofion. 

ire  not  overdone,  and  are  free  from  that  vice  of  many  Com- 

Bifr  rpetual  and  controversial  reference  to  the  works  of  others;  the 

11^   themselves   with    noticing   the   views  most   worthy  of   ixm- 

rhey  indicate  in  the  Introductions  the  books  which  they  haTe 

hi  „..  .  I.  Au  which  further  information  may  be  gained. 

'  tten?  are  three  things  which  English  readers  of  the  New  Testament  will  chiefly 

I  kwk  fi.r  ill  a  CMTJiniriitriry  euch  as  this: — 1.  They  will  Irn^k  for  general  information 

I  a1>-  Lcnt,  and  such  comments  on  the  tert  as  will  not  onlj'  explain 

It  ^  iience  what  is  most  important,  combine  scattered  intimations, 

nces   which  ought  to  be  drawn.     2.  They  will  hx>k  for  a 

T1R  which  necessarily  arise,  apart  fx*om  matters  of  doctrine,   3. 

TL  '      upon   matters  which  involve  serious  dmtrinal  issues. 

Th  Is  well  to  the  two  first  of  these  demamls ;  to  the  last 

I  itign,  especially  that  given  in  ihe  Introductions  and  Excui'bub,  ia 

VOL.  x^xm.  o 
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clear,  readable,  and  to  the  point.  Nowhere  else  could  the  ordinary  English  reader 
find  in  so  good  and  convenient  a  form  an  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  :  How 
did  the  yolume  called  the  New  Testament  gain  its  present  form  and  its  position  of 
authoritjr  ?  What  is  the  tnie  text  ?  How  was  our  English  version  framed,  and 
what  is  its  value  ?  What  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  (5osi)els,  whf^n  and  where 
were  they  written,  and  ^ith  what  purpose  P  These  and  similar  questions  are  dis- 
cussed without  any  parade  of  learning ;  but  the  original  authorities  arc  cited  where 
necessary  (in  the  case  of  tho  Fourth  (fcspel  the  fragment  of  the  Canon  Muratorianus 
relating  to  its  authorship  is  prefixed  to  the  Introduction),  and  the  reader  is  satisfied 
that  the  solid  results  of  learning  have  been  given  him.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  section  is  that  upon  the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

The  explanatory  notes  are  for  the  most  part  excellent.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  weak  or  unworthy.  Those  upon  the  (xospel  of  St.  John  occasionaUy 
incline  to  become  too  homiletical  and  rhetorical,  as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  wor(ls 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  **  Te  have  neither  heard  His  voice  at  any  time  nor  seen 
His  shape  '*  (John  v.  37),  which  concludes :  "  They  jealous  for  God's  honour !  Ah ! 
it  was  then  as  it  had  been  ever.  Voice  of  God  they  could  not  hear.  Vision  of 
God  they  could  not  see.'*  We  might  quote,  on  the  other  hand,  as  specimens  of 
the  ff^eral  excellence  of  the  notes,  those  on  **  "Why  callcst  thou  me  good  ?  "  (which 
is  tsuken  as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  one  who  was  going  beyond  his  con- 
victions) ;  on  "1  said,  Ye  are  gods  '*  (a  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  man  which 
culminated  in  oiu-  Lord) ;  on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  (applied  to  the 
Phai'isees  as  set  over  the  Jewish  Church) ;  and  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, — 
where,  however,  the  suggestion  made  by  the  author  of  '*  Ecce  Homo"  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord  should,  as  present  to  the  minds  of  English  readers,  have 
been  taken  into  accovmt. 

The  reader  will  expect  to  find  some  analytical  view  or  summary  of  each  book, 
which  may  enable  him  to  gi-asp  it  as  a  whole  with  component  ^arts.  But  in  this 
he  will  be  disappointed,  at  least  as  to  the  three  first  Gospels,  while  as  to  the  fourth 
he  will  find  his  wish  somewhat  more  than  satisfied.  In  the  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  Mai'k,  and  Luke,  there  is  no  division  or  ai-ticulation.  It  is  all  one  level 
plain,  with  no  more  undulation  than  is  afforded  by  the  divisions  of  an 
ordinary  Bible,  without  the  chapter  headings.  Even  at  such  a  remarkable  point 
as  Luke  ix.  51,  where  the  Evangelist  makes  a  new  beginning  with  the  words, 
*' And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received  up." 
which  would  probably  be  marked  in  an  ordinary  history  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  book,  the  Commentator  passes  on  from  verse  to  verse,  "  with  light  foot,"  as 
the  Germans  say.  He  docs  not  even  call  on  the  reader  to  notice  that  at  this  point 
begins  almost  a  new  work,  of  some  eight  chapters,  the  incidents  of  which  ai-e.  for 
the  most  part,  narrated  by  Luke  alone,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  chiefly  in  Peraea; 
nor  does  he  stop  tc>  answer  the  question  which  every  intelligent  reader  must  ask, 
and  which  to  a  dull  reader  ought  to  be  suggested,  How  is  it  that  at  so  early  a 
point  in  the  history  our  Lord  is  represented  as  setting  forth  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  die  ?  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  is  dealt  with  i-ather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  college  analysis,  as  if  its  contents  were  packed  in  a  box  with  compartments 
and  8ul)-compai*tmeuts.  It  becomes  a  scientific  treatise,  and  the  incidents  of  our 
Tiord's  life  mere  illustrations  of  its  pi-opositions.  The  following  is  the  summary 
prefixed  to  chapter  vi. : — 

**j(l.)  Jbsus  IS  Life  Cconiuiued).  b.  Uis  Incarnaiion  is  Life  for  Marikind  (chap.  vi.\ 
(o)  Food  given  to  sustain  the  hungry  (1 — 15).  (3)  Hie  body  not  Bubject  to  natural  laws 
(16—21).  (7)  Tho  multitude  follow  Him  (22— -25).  (5)  Teaching  of  Jesus  (20— 5S). 
The  work  of  God  (26— 29>  The  Bread  of  Life  (30—50).  The  true  food  (flesh),  tho  true 
drink  (blood)  (51 — 58).  («)  Effect  of  the  teaching — on  the  one  hand  rejection,  on  the 
other  a  fuller  confession  of  faith  (59—71).]  " 

The  manner  in  which  particular  points  are  drawn  out  and  illustrated  is  excellent. 
Such  matters  as  the  intimations  as  to  the  family  of  our  Lord,  his  personal  follow- 
ing,  the  manner  of  his  progress  ajs  a  preacher  through  Galilee,  are  dealt  with  in 
so  life-like  a  way  as  to  impart  to  the  reader  the  assm'ance  that  he  is  in  contact  with 
real  persons  and  scenes.  Characters  also,  like  that  of  Herod,  are  vividly  set 
before  ua.  Tho  quotation  (at  Mark  vi.  14)  from  Persius,  describing  Herod's 
birthday,  is  singularly  happy.  All.  of  course,  is  not  of  equal  merit,  '^i^^  remark, 
for  instance,  with  some  surprise,  that  in  the  comment  upon  the  flowing  of  water 
and  blood  from  the  side  of  our  Lord,  while  stress  is  Lud  upon  the  phjaioloffical  ~ 
fact,  and  upon  St  John's  bei^^"  "^<«8,  no  notice  i*"  ^  the  raaal 

aatodations  which  St.  John's  lai  he  conneeii  vfc. 
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2.  In  dealing  with  difGiculties  which  do  not  uecessarilj  involve  doctrinal  contro- 
Terey,  the  writers  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  very  successful.  The  notes  on 
the  Genealogies,  for  instance,  give  tersely  and  impartially  all  that  can  be  said ;  as 
does  alao  i£kt  upon  "  Gyrenius,  Governor  of  Syria."  That  upon  the  question  of 
tJie  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  25)  coidd  hai'dly  be  sur- 
passed for  candour.  A  sound  historical  imagination  is  also  frequently  displayed, 
as  in  the  description  of  the  process  by  which  St.  John  may  be  supposed  to  have 
grown  into  his  conception  of  the  Logos  (Excursus  A  to  St.  John). 

The  use  of  conjecture  to  explain  difficulties  is  somewhat  free,  and  of  very 
TariouB  snccees.  Perhaps  the  writers'  vivid  realization  of  the  Gospel  scenes  as 
hifitorical  tempts  them  to  risk  explanations  where  they  are  impossible,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  attempt  to  overci.>me  the  discrepancy  between  St.  Matthew,  who 
taltes  Bethlehem  to  be  the  home  of  our  Lord's  parents,  and  St.  Luke,  who  calls 
Nazareth  their  own  city,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  may  have  meant  to  settle  at 
Bethlehem,  and  have  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  cruelty  of  Heix>d  and  his 
aon  (Note  on  Luke  ii.  39).  The  conjecture  (to  account  for  the  absence  from  the 
Synoptists  of  the  raising  of  Iiazarus)  that  most  of  the  disciples  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  Lord*s  sojourn  at  Bethabara  to  visit  their  homes,  and  that  therefore 
Thomas,  instead  of  Peter,  is  the  spokesman,  is  perhaps  legitimate.  But  in  the 
conjecture  that  Lazarus  himself  is  the  unnamed  young  man  of  St.  Mark  who  had 
a  cloth  wrapped  about  his  naked  body  in  the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  and  that  the 
eloth  was  his  winding  sheet,  we  seem  to  get  beyond  the  fair  field  of  surmise.  So 
again,  that  Luke  may  have  studied  medicine  at  Tarsus,  tbat  he  may  have  lived  in 
OypruB,  and  there  known  Barnabas  and  Mnason,  that  he  may  also  have  lived  at 
Antioch,  and  there  have  known  Manaen  and  gained  from  him  a  knowledge  of 
Herod  and  Persea ;  that  he  may  also,  as  a  physician,  have  known  Machajrus  as  a 
place  celebrated  for  herbs — who  can  deny?  That,  again,  he  may  have  had  a 
speciaUy  close  connection  with  the  women  of  the  Philippian  Chm*ch,  that  this  may 
have  qualified  him  for  a  similar  connection  with  the  devout  women  of  Palestine 
whom  his  Grospel  mentions  as  attending  on  our  Lord,  and  that  through  them  he 
may  have  received  his  accounts  of  Mary  and  of  the  infancy,  is  quite  possible. 
Further,  that  Lucas  may  be  connected  with  Luc^n,  the  poet,  and  consequently  with 
the  poet's  uncles,  Gullio  and  Seneca— that  he  may  therefore  have  been  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  cause  of  St.  Paul's  intended  or  actual  journey  to  Spain — is  not  to  be  gain- 
said. All  these  things  may  be  true ;  they  may  only  be  another  illustration  of 
what  we  express  by  saying  that  "  the  world  is  very  small."  But  the  danger  is 
that  by  grouping  together  so  many  possibilities  we  may  make  ourselves  and  others 
beUeve  that  we  are  any  nearer  to  truth. 

It  could  hardlv  be  expected  that  commentators  with  such  powers  of  historical 
reaUzation  and  fertility  of  conjecture  would  refrain  from  the  attempt  at  a  har- 
mony. They  have,  however,  been  very  sj^ring  in  this  field.  "  The  Gospels,"  they 
say,  "do  not  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this  process."  Still,  an  attempt  at  a 
luurmony  is  ma^le,  and  the  events  are  arranged  in  a  table  with  the  years  at  the  side. 
Tbds  last  feature,  however,  might  almost  have  ]>een  dispensed  with,  for  practically 
the  work  of  our  Lord  is  condensed  into  a  single  year.  The  beginning  of  the 
public  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  the  call  of  Peter  and  his  f  ellow-disciples,  are  placi>d 
after  the  Passover  of  the  year  27,  and  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Passover  of  28.  No 
reason  is  assi^ied  for  this  extraordinary,  and,  as  must  appear,  very  unreasonable 
abbreviation.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  disciples  were  sent  out  to  preach  a  few 
days  after  their  call  P  or  that  hardly  a  year  was  needed  for  their  training  and  for 
imparting  to  them  the  truth  through  which  mankind  was  to  be  saved  ?  But 
peniaps  this  chronology  is  a  reductlo  ad  ahsurdumy  designed  to  show  that  the 
Gospels  "  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  processes  "  of  the  harmonist. 

3.  What  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  last  requirement  of  those  for  whom  this  Com- 
mentary is  written,  is  light  upon  matters  involving  grave  doctrinal  issues.  Here, 
however,  the  reader  will  liardly  obtain  what  he  seeks.  Probably  it  seemed  best  to 
the  writers  simply  to  let  the  narrative,  which  they  so  well  interpret,  speak  for  itself, 
and  leave  men  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Almost  all  the  burning  questions 
are  left  without  direct  discussion. 

There  is  no  discussion  of  the  miracles.  Perhaps  a  tendency  to  reduce  their 
limits  may  be  discerned  in  the  remark  that  St.  John  speaks  of  them  not  as  Signs, 
but  as  works ;  in  the  observation  on  the  marriage  at  Cana  that  it  is  only  the 
water  served  to  the  guests,  not  that  in  the  water  pots,  which  is  said  to  have 
heen  made  wine;  and  in  the  note  which  points  out  that  the  piece  of  money 
ifl  not  said  to  have  been  actually  found  in  the  fish's  mouth.    But  no  theory  is 
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advanced,  and  the  mythical  or  the  rationalietic  hypothesis,  wh'^n  mentioned,  19 
simply  set  aside  with  the  statement  that   "this  view  has  not  been  adopted  in*  ' 
this  Uommentary." 

As  to  prophecy,  there  seems  to  be  some  leaning  to  the  old  predictive  theory 
in  dealing  with  the  qaotations  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew.  As  to  angels, 
both  goo3  and  evil,  the  questions  which  are  asked  again  and  again  by  the 
thoughtful  persons  for  whom  this  book  is  written  can  hardly  be  solved  by  a 
statement  (at  Matt.  iv.  1)  that  the  "  personality  of  the  power  of  evil  **  is  placed 
before  us  in  the  text,  but  that  objections  to  it  are  ''outside  the  ranse  of  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture,"  or  by  the  note  on  angels  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man  (John  i.  51),  which  savs  that  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  soul  are  borne  ta 
Heaven  **  by  messengers  who  always  behold  the  face  of  God,"  and  that  forgive- 
ness and  peace,  "  like  angels,  descend  the  ladder  coming  from  heaven  to  earth.'*^ 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  knowledge  of  futurity  possessed  by  our  Lord,  the 
Commentator  expresses  his  distinct  conviction  (note  on  Matt.  ix.  23)  in  the  words 
*'  the  human  thoughts  of  the  Son  of  Man  may  not  have  travelled  in  this  matter  to 
the  furthest  bound  of  the  mysterious  horizon ;"  and  on  the  future  state,  while 
the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  the  wicked  is  decisively  set  aside  (note  on  De- 
struction, Matt.  vii.  23),  the  door  is  opened  for  the  belief  in  pimishment  as  a 
remedial  agency  (note  on  Matt.  xxv.  46).  In  the  cognate  subject  of  "  the  end 
of  the  world,"  the  writers  seem  not  to  have  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  "  age  "  and  "  world,"  which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  turning  point 
of  interpretation  in  such  passages  as  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares  or  the 
prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv.  On  the  question  of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  an  attempt 
18  made  at  Matt.  xvi.  19  to  limit  the  words  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  pronounc- 
ing propositions  to  be  true  or  false,  which,  however,  has  to  be  materially  modi- 
fied in  the  note  on  John  ix.  23  (**  Whose  sins  ye  remit "). 

On  one  great  subject  of  controversy,  that  of  the  Day  of  Cnicifixion,  on  which 
the  Tubingen  school  have  made  almost  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  histo^  to  turn, 
we  have  a  direct  discussion.  The  argument  (which  is  by  Professor  f*lnmptre) 
points  out  the  possibility  of  reconcuing  St.  John  with  the  Synoptists  bjr  the 
nypothesis  that,  our  Lord  having  eaten  the  Passover  at  night-fall,  the  high  priests 
put  off  eating  it  till  just  before  day-break.  This  theory,  which  is  well  worked  out, 
and  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  still  labours  under  two 
great  difficulties.  The  professor  requires  us  to  interpret  the  sixth  hour  (John  xix. 
14)  as  six  a.m.,  which  his  coadjutor  shows,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  first  to 
be  impossible,  and  next,  to  raise  as  great  a  difficulty  as  it  solves ;  and  secondly,. 
the  hypothesis  fails  to  explain  the  fact  on  which  the  opposite  theory  is  based, 
that  the  Church  of  Ephesus  traced  to  St.  John  its  special  usage  as  to  the 
Paschal  Feast.  We  may  add  that  the  Commentary  interprets  the  text,  **  A 
bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  as  a  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Pascha) 
Lamb,  while  Professor  Plumptre's  argument  would  make  the  Paschal  Lamb  to> 
have  been  slain  the  evening  before  the  crucifixion. 

The  fact  that  this  Commentary  will  not  answer  all  the  questions  for  which  it  will 
be  consulted  by  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  in  many  cases  makes  no  attempt 
to  answer  them,  must  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  derogating  from  its  value. 
Such  questions  are  often  better  worked  out  by  means  of  side-nghts,  which  come 
to  men  from  various  quarters,  than  in  the  full  blaze  of  direct  discussion.  And 
the  best  aid  towards  their  solution  is  the  clear  presentment  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  person  and  character  of  our  Lord,  of  which  this  Com- 
mentary affords  so  signal  an  example. 

Kalisch's  Bible  Studies.* — ^Dr.  Kalisch  has  given  us  here  another  specimen 
c»f  the  results  of  his  wide  and  varied  reading.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  First,  there  is  the  Preliminary  Treatise,  containing  eighteen  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  "  Character  of  Balaam,"  '*  Balaam's  Religion,"  "  Misrepresenta- 
tions in  Jewish  Tradition,"  "  Date  of  Composition,"  Ac.  The  second  portion  con- 
tains the  Translation  and  Commentary.  The  latter,  which  is  very  copious,  is 
enriched  by  numerous  references  to  ancient  and  modem  literatm^  of  the  moBt- 
varied  description.  The  chief  point  in  which  the  translation  differs  from  the 
A. V.  is  in  the  use  of  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  future  in  xxiii.  9,  24 ;  jadr^ 
7,  17.  Such  a  rendering  of  the  tenses  is  evidently  incorrect.  For  whether  we 
consider  the  paasages  as  actual  predictions,  or  as  imaginary  Yatieioations  put  inta 
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th<t  iDoiitti  of  Baliiam  by  a  later  writer,  the  verbs  must  in  either  ease  be  ncc^asarilj 
taken  as  fatnrea.  The  author,  on  the  ai58UiiJption  that  the  words  catjuot  be  pre- 
dktt^rr,  rfij/b'r«  prophet  if -porfecta,  Ac*,  hy  prt^sLiits,  and  then,  on  the  strejigth  of 
■^'"  "  I     ^  (p.  43)  that    at   tbf*   <]ate  uf  the   composition  "the 

ilready]  viuu]uiBhed  and  hntiibl«x1,"  ami  ditduees  them- 
I  onk  mu.st  Have  been  written  as  late  as  **  the  roi^^  of  David,  <jr  that 
'Uil  that  *'  erne  kin^  rules  the  country  (xxiv.  7].**  In  p.  4t>  he  seems 
V  -b  and  IsraeP' with  Judah  and  Israel,  His  statement  (p.  42) 
r>f  Isi*ael  fire  descrilx'd  as  inhabiting^  the  land  in  security  and 
u  :^  111;  xxiv.  ^,5)"  is  <juite  nnt»:iiable*  None  of  these  passugea 
i'  thi'ir  "inhabiting  the  hind  ;'*  in  fact,  xxiv.  2  may  Ije  tukeJi  much 
'■r"i.*uting  them  encamped  according  to  their  tribes  in  the  plains  of 

t'  Jordan,  before  tht'v  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  land. 

_    ;,'  feature  in  Dr.  Kalieeb'a  Ijook  is  the  attempt  to  clear  up  the 

li  envelop  the  clumicter  of  Balaam.     But  even  here  he  eeems  to 

■  ■;  too  much  the  part  of  a  epix'ial  pleader.    In  order  to  prove  his  jwint, 

'd  to  reject  all  methods  of  harmonizing  the  accounts  of  Deut.  ixiii.  '1 — 6, 

li^  and  Neh.  xiii.  2,  with  Numbers,  and  of  xj[ii.  20  with  ver,  22,  and  in 

tile  uiotit  unwarrantable  nmnner  to  change  the  word  ncchddilm,  ''enchantments*' 

irxiw  ]).  mtn  '•  Hod.'*     In  the  course  of  diseussin^  thia  subject,  in  tbe  chapter  on 

tfl/*  he  gives  some  intei*esting  Je^^^8h  traditions  about  Balaam. 

I'  the  glimmer  of  truth  which  lingered  long  in  ii*cdated  sayings 

oi   IiLmjiuI  tcaLiiciii  '  is  not  quite  so  bright  a^  he  p;iJnls  it.     The  passage  which  he 

MYioted  ( p*  27)  from  St/rf,  does  not  really  declare  Balimm  t<i  have  l>een  superior  to 

^cme^  '     s  it  QYim  put  him  on  a  par  w^ith  hiuL     The  true  meaning  of  the 

p^jB&u.  Is  upon  Exod.  xjuciii.  11 — *'And  the  Lord  used  to  speak  unto  Moses 

'' '  -     '  a  mttu  speaketh  to  his  friend  ;"  and  it  is  to  lie  inteii>reted  by  the 

<<hfil  with  which  it  closes.     Balaam  was  Hke  a  king^s  major-aoniOt 

..11  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  king's  houBehold  expenditure ;  but  Moaes 

►  is  Grand  Vazir^  who  ha^i  no  kn< fledge  of  aueb  jtetty  details.     Thus, 

Ail  not  know  who  was  J^peakiug  with  him/*  i.e.,  he  did  not  stand  in  abject 

of  Him,  because  he  looked  on  Him  ai?  a  friend.    **  Moees  did  not  know  when 

^vuuld  speak  to  him,"  bei^ause  a  friend  (as  we  say)  may  drop  in  any  time. 

'  *  ilio««e  stood  when  Gtjd  spake  with  him/'  but  Balaam  was  obliged  to  fdl  on  his 

"^    c^.     The  parallel  passages  in  the  Midi\  Enh.  and  Yalkut  are,  of  course,  but  later 

^"ersions  of  the  same  tradition, 

A^iu^t  o^ti*  author's  fr>otnote  t?  (p.  31)  is  most  misleading.     Any  one  reading  it 
'OUkI  suppose  tbat  in  Tnhn.  Sotali  106  there  was  some  refei^ence  to  the  le^^nd 
%t  JeeOB  was  lamed  by  falling  from  an  elevation.     Whereas  all  that  is  said  in 
Uiot  lOb)  m  Ifiat  **  Balaam  was  lame  in  one  foot.'*     It  is  true  that  the  expres- 
an  piniff»rh  dihdijnnin,  **chr(>nie]e  of  Balaam"  (Sinhedr.  1066),  has  been  taken 
T    '     V      rightly)  as  referring  to  one  of  the  Gospels;  but  Dr.  Kaiisch  does  not 
•  reason  why.    The  fact  is  that  d'vllgnam  was  purposely  written  to  mis- 
,.  I    i.^tiiuis;    and  so   succt'SsfuUy  has  it  done  so,  that  the  expression  has 

^^1  n  1  the  vigilance  of  the  Censors.  But  it  waa  intended  to  be  read,  by  those 
"^kL'  1151  ]  rst^xxl  the  reference,  as  devfdegninn,  i.e.,  d^nfangellnm ;  and  the  passage 
"^.  M  I  r  ,;dlj  refer  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  crucified  when  alxjut  thirty-three 
^.  iL^-e.      Moreover  "  to  rivaP'  (p.  28)  is  not  a  cuixeet  rendering  of  the  word 

^%j  I  in  the  3fi(irrt«6  or  the  ya/A"M<, 

'. .  lid  part  oi  the  volume  is  the  Ap^vendix,  in  which  Dr.  Xalisch  gives  ua 

^^liAt  be  calls  *'  The  original  form  of  the  Book  of  Balaam,"  in  English;  and  adds, 

-for  the  convenience  of  Hebrew  scholars,  the  Hebrew  t^^xt  of  Num.  xxii.— xxiv. 

^or  want  of  space  we  cannot  do  more  here  than  simply  indicate  the  couree  which 

liip  rritifism  has  taken.     To  the  words  "son  *d  Zippor'*  (xxii.  2)  he  adds  Hng  of 

^^r  u>n  rendered  necessary  by  his  rejeetioti  of  tlie  whole  of  vers.  3,  4, 

^  uon.    He  considers,  nii:ii'eover,  tbe  whole  of  vera.  22 — 25  as  interpo* 

I  lise,  says  he  (p.  41),  '*no  ingenuity,  no  dialectic  skill,  will  ever  succeed 

ii  li/ing  the  two  statements,"  viit.,  of  vers.  20  and  22.     But,  though  ho 

>:Lge,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  endeavouring  Uj  avoid  the  task  of 

the  difHcultiea  which  it  contains ;  for  he  ti-analates  it,  and  com- 

ni.jits  Mu  11  niily.     For  n^chfJshhn  {suliv.  I)  \ie  substitutes  f  of  hi*s  own  mind") 

£lohim.     In  XX iv.  4,  m  order 

'^'       '-    n  ver.  l(h  *ind  knmveth  i 

s;is  a<.ieident4ili)f  omitted  the  words,  "  and  his  kmgdo 
oly  rejects  the  words^  **  Gctd  brink's  hhu  forth  out  of  Egypt 


ursnun  {XS.1Y.  J  i  ue  suosucutcs  ^  oi  ms?  own  mmu    ; 

to  restore  tbe  parallelism,  he  omits  tUlter,  and  sup- 

th  the  knondedge  of  the  Mod  High,    After  **  Aga^,"  in 

litted  the  words,  "  and  his  kmgdom  is  exalt^id;*    and 
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b«€ttlo/*  a«  liairing  crept  in  from  xxiii.  22.    Vers.  18—24  be  looks  on  aa  supple-^ 
muBta  (Bee  p,  204).     On  tho  wliole  the  ix>ok,  aa  much  aa  any  of  his  t'ornier  oon 
mentanos,  gives  evid<>nco  of  gi'eat  labour  and  reecai^cb  on  the  yai't  of  tbi    iJUtLt 
Though 'wi?  do  not  in  the  main  ngi*^c  with  the  results  of  hia  cntieiBm,  tv 
recommend  the  argojnents  of  eo  learned  a  writer  to  the  carofvil  conm<i'  'f 

all  Biblical  Btudonts*     We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  appeai*aiice  **£  i'kkx± 
n.,  in  which  Dr.  Kalisch  promiscfi  to  diseimB  the  Book  of  Junah. 


CuETiss's  LeviticaIi  Priests.* — The  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  th^  tbiHP*© 
middle  books  of   the  Pentateuch   has  been   for  long  keenly  diBpnteH  f 

©cholars.     Again  and  again  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  discrepancies  W\ 
two  are  irreo<:»ncilable,  and  again  and  again  it  is  repeated  that  \\       "       a  <niri« ul- 
ties  admit  of  easy  and  comi»lete  explanatitm.     Recently,  also,  vr^rsy  baa 

entered  upon  a  new  pbaiae ;  for  since  the  nppciuanee,  in  186fJ.  »'i  *.iuis  brilliant 
eBsay  on  the  **  Historiciil  Books  of  the  Old  Testament/'  the  relative  anti<juity  of 
the  Levitical  legialation,  and  ita  priority  to  Deuteronomy,  has  been  byuomeanK  80 
readily  and  univereally  acqiiicRced  in  by  critics  as  wa^  formerly  the  cose.     That 
the  Pentateuch  does  not  exhibit  a  homogeneous  structure  throughout  is,  indoed^ 
admitted  now  by  ad  competent  judges;  the  question  between  them  is*  Granted 
the  fact,  what  inferences  must  be  drawn  from  it 't     Are  there  indicatitms,  for 
example,  which  forbid  our  ascribing  portions  of  it,  or  even  the  whole,  to  tht-  Moeaic 
ageP    Do  data  exist  for  determining  the  periods  to  which  its  different  parts  ^ui 
be  4u»ftigned  ?     By  the  majority  uf  those  who  call  in  question  its  Mosaic  u"" 
'ship,  tlie  document  to  which,  epeaking  generally*  the  Tjevitical  ordinances  <■ 
ti ally  belong,  is  assignefil  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy;  Deuteronomy  W 
the  seventh  centui'y  B.C.,  the  age  of  Miuaasseh  or  Josiah.      The  view,  on  the  other 
hiindt  represented  by  Gi-af  in  the  essay  above  referred  to.  and  best  known  in 
England  thr<n;gh  the  works  of  Profeesor  Kuenen,  *'  The  Religion  of  Israel  "  .'»nd 
**The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  of  Israel/'  while  agreeing  with  this  so  fai"  as  F' 
teronomy  is  concernetl,  divergt^s  from  it  widely  in  rosjJLct  of  the  Levitical  L  _ 
tion,  which  is  conceived  to  have  had  its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  cxiie  in_ 
Babylon.     The  new  theory  hns  not  met  with  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  th"^" 
older  critical  school;  hardly  bad  Graf's  wurk  appeared,  when  it  received  a  shor. 
bitt  characteristic  criticism  from  Ewald,  and  it  lias  since  been  subjected  to  more 
searching  e^tamination.  especially  by  Riehm.  It  has,  in  consequence,  been  modified,, 
and  also  strenglhened,  and  is  undeniably  at  the  present  time  gaining  ground,     Aa 
one  of  the  gi'ounds  Upon  which  the  theory  is  supported,  it  is  alleged  that  Dent*'r«>- 
nomy,  so  far  from  presupposing  (as  commonly  understofwl),  the  Levitical  leiriVla- 
tion  contains  passages  and  expressions  which  imply  that  that  le^ station  did  not 
exist;  and  it  is  m'ged  in  particulai*  that  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levi tes, 
eo  pointedly  diawn   in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  is  wholly  unrecognized  by  the 
author  of   Deuteronomy.     It  is  to  an  examination  of   this  argument  that  Mr. 
Curtiss  devotes  the  volume  before  iia.     Let  us  indicate  briefly  the  naturo  of  the 
argument  in  question.    In  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  priestly  functions  ar< 
not  k)  the  **  sons  of  Aaron  "  exclusively,  but  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  ^v 
The  expression  in  xviii.  1,    "the  priests  the  Levites,  the  whole  triV>e  ul"  Luvi 
(there  is  no  ami,  as  in  the  English  version,  in  the  original)  woidd  seem  to  imydy 
that  the  priest  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  out  of  any  family  in  the  tribe* 
Other  passages  from  DtMiteronomy  and  the  earlier  historical  books  8upj>ort  th© 
same  inference.     In  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  again,  express  provision  is  ma<l     '" 
the  dwtdbng  and  maintenance  of  the  Levite,  and  in  Deuteronomy  he  is  ; 
sented  tia  homekss,  and  is  commended  to  the  Israelite,  in  comp  -  -^  "^'  «t 

stnuigtT,  the  fatherless,  an<l  the  widow,  as  the  worthy  recipient  of  h 
Only  the  maintenance  of    those   ministering  at  the  Sanctuary  it,  ^,< 
(xviii.  K— 8);  but  the  regulations  differ,  in  essential  particulars,  from 
sorilx'd  in  tlif  middh-  IntokH  ..f  the  Pentateuch.     Do  we  not,  it  is  fisked.  : 
the  stagcfe  :   %\i  a  hierarchy? — the  Levites  8oatt»!r«'d 

land,  with  ^  .  ^^^  made  only  for  (Ij<*kc  niL^iLred  actuallv  :i! 

tuary ;  any  Lc v ite  ci>m pett'U t  to  take  h is  pla  ^  !  fil  t be  d  1 1 ' 

Jind  in   prixvaa  of  tiiiK*  tbif?  r(?mprtpn-"y  i  !f  to  th- 

single  familv,  and  the  T>r I 
d^^'fined,  imtd  tdtiinrtt-*^fv 
T.     '   '  '  ''    ,    ^.    ' 
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Wc  must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  outline  of  the  considerations  by  which 
Mr.  GurtisB  meets  this  reasoning.     His  endeavour  is  (1)  to  show  that  similar  lan- 
guage to  that  in  Deuteronomy  is  met  with  in  books  where  the  distinction  in 
question  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  recognized ;  (2)  to jpoint  out  that  allusions  do 
exist  in  Deuteronomy  to  such  provisions  for  both  Priests  and  Levites  as  are 
described  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers;  (3)  to  collect  fi-om  the  histoncal  books, 
Joshua— 2  Kings,   the   scattered  notices  which  seem  to  presuppose  the  Mosaic 
institutions.     Thus  he  notices,  for  instance,  how  the  expression,  '*  the  priests  the 
LeYites,"  or  "  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi "  (not  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests," 
the  formula  occurring  in  Leviticus),  which  would  appear  to  constitute  descent  fi"om 
Ltti  the  only  necessary  qualification  for  the  priesthood,  occurs  also  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  the  author  of  which  again  and  again  mentions  priests  and  Levites 
in  contradistinction  to  each  other.   A  collat<;ral  argument  derived  from  Jer.  xxxiii. 
18  is  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  19,  xliv.  15).    Mr.  Cui*tiss 
further  reviews  in  detail  the  much-controvei'ted  passage,  Deut.  xviii.  1 — 8,  drawing 
out  ingeniously  the  allusions  contained  in  it  to  the  institutions  laid  down  in  the 
three  preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch.     A  similar  method  is  next  applied  to 
Deui  xxxiii.  8-—10 :  the  survey  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  follows,  and 
reasons  are  adduced  for  hesitation  before  assenting  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
Chronicler  that  he  has  re- writ  ten  the  histoiT^  of  the  monai'chy  from  a  priestly 
standpoint,  and  ascribed  to  the  Davidic  age  institutions  and  distinctions  which 
were  actually  in  operation  only  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple.     The  volume 
coTers  a  wide  field ;  and  it  will  be  underatood  that  the  side-issues,  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  main  subject  necessarily  involves,  are  only  ])artially  and  provisionally 
settled.    On  a  particular  point,  for  instance,  the  credibility  of  the  Chronicler  is 
ably  defended ;  but  even  there  our  judgment  must  ultimately  be  determined  by 
an  examination  of  his  history  as  a  whole,  for  which  in  a  work  such  as  the  present 
there  is  evidently  no  scope.     And  as  regards  the  more  special  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  position  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  is  but  one,  though  to  l>e  sure  an  important  one,  out  of  a 
number  of  points  demanding  detailed  consideration  before  a  final  estimate  can  be 
satisfactorily  formed.    The  cumulative  force  of  the  arguments  against  the  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  one  which  its  defenders  seldom  appreciate,  and  still  more 
seldom  attempt  to  meet.     Mr.  Ourtiss,  however,  claims  only  to  offer  a  *'  contribu- 
tion" to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  provided  we  bear  in  mind  the  limi- 
tation just  laid  down,  his  contribution  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  one.     He  has 
not,  indeed,  shown  that,  supjwsing  other  circumstances  to  be  favourable,  the  pas- 
8af»e8  in  question  cannot  be  pointed  to  in   Uhisiratlon  of  the  theory  of  Graf  and 
Kuenen;  but  he  has  shown  that  they  cannot  Ix;  appealed  to  in  proof  of  it.    It  can 
Bcarcely  be  shown  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory ;  but  they  do  not 
logically  necessitate  our  accepting  it.     The   diKtiucti<m  is  one  of  importance, 
though  often  forgotten  by  ctmtroversialists.  who  are  apt  to  refer  in  support  of 
theii-opimons  to  passages  that  are  not  crucial.   Yet  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there 
are  circumstances  which  can   scarcely  be  held  to  have  been  yet  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     Deuteronomy,  it  is  said  (p.  1G4\  "  presupposes  at  least  nearly  Jis 
extensive  a  code  of  laws  as  we  possess  in  the  priestly  legislation.'*     But  is  it  not 
Btrange  that  the  code  thus  presuppised  differs  materially  from  that  which  we  pos- 
sess in  the  Pentateuch  ?    Mr.  Cnrtiss  has  indeed  an  ingenious  plan  for  reconciling 
I^ut.  xii.   17  and  Num.  xviii.  18;    but  when  the  book  of  Numbi^rs,  for  instance, 
oiakes  express  proWsion  for  the  supj)ort  of  the  Levites  from  the  tithes,  is  it  not 
strange  that  in  Deuteivmomy  the  injunctions  t>n  the  same  sal>ject,  and  even  in 
connection  with  the  same  persons,  are  so  different  that  commentators  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  **  second'*  tithe,  and  to  admit  that  in  that 
Wk  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  **  first"  tithe  whatever  ?     Then,  again,  the 
appeal  to  Chronicles  with  rej^ard  to  the  phrase  *' the  priests  the  Levites,'*  is  not 
^fictly  conclusive  :  for  the  Clironicler  gives  us  ample  opportunities  elsewhere  for 
•Bowing  that  he  distinguished  the  two  classes,  whieli  is  just  what  the  Deutero- 
nomist  fails  U)  do.     AnM  in  spit?  of  what  is  urge«l  on  p.  ><l.  we  feel  some  difficulty 
m  the  paucity  of  allusions  to  the  Mosaic  ordiiiauces  in  the  historical  books.    .We 
have  indeed  no  right  to  claim  exactly  the  same  full  particulars  that  are  given  by 
the  Chix)nicler ;  yet  the  author  of  the  BcK>k8  of  Sjimuel  wrote  surely  with  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  interest.   Thost^  institutions  might  certainly  have  bei*n  m  abeyance  ; 
bat  they  might  also,  we  are  conscious,  have  l>een  in  process  of  formation  ;  and  this, 
too,  without  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  8upernatui*a]  infiuence,  guiding  and  deter- 
mining the  religious  consciouBiiess  of  the  people.   H<»w  strajige,  again,  the  fortunes 
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tint  be  u  a  bi'ttcr  piirtisan.  Arlvocin^v  of  tlic  pipulai*  caimo  ie  a  sure  pitBsiwrt  tii 
hij!  favour  ;  Loetihty,  or  even  qualified  support,  (for  Seipio,  liko  Drusus,  wa,B  an 
mdi'iM'Ti^*  lit  LiWral),  is  the  equally  sure  rotid  to  oo tide m nation.  In  most  Cii«ee,  the 
uiv:  l>y  Mr.  Biesly's  prejudices  are  not  worth  fighting  about.     We  iue 

ii*  l  to  vindicate  Sulfa — a  monster, according  tt)  Mr.  Beeftly, only i\juulled 

hv  Najujlcon  Buonapai'U,' — nor  to  blaeken  Cinna  or  Siituminufi,  But  we  ("nnnot 
AUDW  uur  author  t<3  deface  thtj  picture  of  Si-rpio  ^niilianus.  In  praetieaily  ox- 
tinguiuljin^  the  Agrarian  Commission,  Seipio  aeted,  iRoorJing  to  Mr.  Beesly, 
piirHy  in  tlio  int*T*-!«t!^  of  the  pi'eat  Italian  landholders.     "He  bi.?eanio  the  mouth- 


tin 


sa,  for  a  aelfish,  or  at  Ixtst  a  niu' row-minded  end/*     Now 
u.     Why  should  Mr.  Bix^sly  suppose  that  Seipio  was  acting 


t  ut  :i  ^mull  class  among  the  Italian  allies?     The  mterests  of  whole 
had  been  threateneil  by  the  reckless  action  of  the  CommiBBioners, 
11  !  " F  Gracchus.   They  appeai'ed  ready,  as  the dem<:>cratfi  were ofti*n  only 

t  I   I  itice  the  enfrfinchised  Ittilians  to  the  **  sovorei^  mob  "  of  Rt^me. 

()irui-s«'  iraiJuiiH,  whether  rich  or  poor,  Seipio  was  the  natural  champion.  They 
bd  composed  two- thirds  of  the  army  with  which  he  conquered  at  Carthage  and 
Kimmotia.  Unlike  many  of  the  burgesses,  they  still  in  a  great  measure  retaineil 
tht'oM*fiishioned  Roman  chamcter  so  dear  to  the  soldier  and  the  Stoic.  It  was 
ihf  Contrast  of  their  hardihood  and  simplicity,  which  gave  edge  to  his  bitter 
fcpTTHjf  to  tlie  riotous  loungei's  of  the  capital,  "  the  step-Hons  of  Italy,"  whom  he 
tui(J'S  lit  u\  chains  to  Rome,"  If  these  were  Scipio's  clients,  what  l^ecomca  of 
f^''  i  selfishne^is  and  naiTKjw- minded  ends?     He  is  merely  the  first  martyr 

J^  to|  whicli  Gaiua  Gracchus*  and  Livius  Drusus  died. 

ii  ^  1  I     t  we  must  make  a  criticism,  which  no  onewho  knows  the  hie^toi^y 

1 1' '  I  V,  1 1  i  I    J  > i iler  unimportant.    We  object  to  Mr.  Becaly^g  vague  uhc  c»f  the 

^<^iA     luAJian.*'     If  he  had  confined  that  name  to  the  Italian  allies  not  having 

'fccj  Bcmaii  franchise,  we  should  have  lM>cn  gratefuL     If  he  had  consistently  ex- 

^<^n4'd  it  to  all  Italians  not  living  in  R.!>me  (so  as  to  include  many  full  Roman 

1  ^itiaPUM,  like  the  Tusenlans  and  Ax*pinates),we  should  have  acquiesced.    But  when. 

r  fi'om  the  necessity  of  proving  the  democrats  always  in  the  nght, 

>rd  now  in  the  one  sense  and  now  in  the  other,  we  protest.     On  page 

at  the  dc[)<:>sition  oi  Octavius  was  earned  **  by  national  acclamation, 

4  Italians  who  tlnckcd  to  R*tme  to  vote."     The  Italians  here  spoken 

T    ^  '  page  loo )  or  full  Rjin an  citizens  not  living  in  Rome. 

is  tiie  latter.     In  the  account  of  Drusus^  on  the  other 

I  '»..  i^'/*.,  and  thenceforth   to  the  end  of  the  book,  **  ItaliaJi" 

re  Latins  and  cillies,  as  opposed  to  full  Roman  citizens.  The  effect 

,_„  .       .. .,  ..^  Licy  is  to  add  to  the  just  praises  of  Tilx'rius  one  honour  which  lie 

jUiit  deserve— that  of  having  been  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  Italian  sub- 

I  of  B<:»me.    We  have  dwelt  almost  esclweively  on  the  first  half  of  Mj*.  Bcesly's 

L  for  this  portion  of  his  period  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  find  the  most 

estio^.     Of  the  latter  chapters  it  ie  sufficient  to  say  that  the  di*cary  history  of 

PiiBt  Ci'ril  War  is  narrated  with  admirable  cleameaa  and  most  gratifying 


Jo  writing  the  history  of  the  death-throes  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Dr.  Merivale 
«  much  easier  task  than  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  Beesly.     Owang  to  the  far 
'  numei\>U8  and  more  reliable  authorities  which  we  possess,  the  period  from 
ith  of  iSnlla  to  the  battle  of  Actium  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  obscu- 
I  with  which  the  hist^>rv  of  the  previorm  half-century  aboimds.     It  is  partly 
'»u  that  ''The  ttoman  Triumvirate  "  affords  less  scope  for  cnticism 
lue  which  precedes  it.     But  this  imtminity  is  due  also  to  another 
i>i\  Merivale  is  far  more  impartial  than  Mr.  Beesly,  and  consequently,  if 
fiaterestiag,  also  h'ss  a^ibailalde.     We  have  MbRcm-ed  occasional  inaecuracies 
*   detail.     Thus,   in    page  1L*3,   we   are  told  of  the   Cispadane   Gauls 
n  full  citizens  since  the  Sexual  War),  that  Civsar  advanced  them 
Iit8»?  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon;  and  again,  in  page  134,  these 
cnfmnchised  Cispudaucs  are  once  more  presented  with  the  citizen- 
L.Lue  in  conjunction  with  thcii*  less  fortimate  brethren  north  of  the 


'ifi--  hi*U    A'j"!  I'Jillu 


' '^  form  Caitt$^  \i  may  ^qIUcc  to  rptiiind  th«n  ihnt  Ifcp  Rotna^ 
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Hi  book  is  profcfisedly  based,  as  it  ought  to  be,  upon  Teuffel,  but  he  has  drawn 
■ore  or  lees  from  all  the  chief  writers  who  liave  dealt  with  the  history, 
hagoage,  and  literature  of  Borne.  All  moot  points,  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  ayeragc  student,  are  discussed  with  much  common  sense  and  with  a 
decided  leaning  to  the  orthodox  point  of  ^iew.  While  Mr.  Cruttwell  never  loses 
milt  of  the  requirements  of  examinations,  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  be 
ined,  and  the  answers  which  ought  to  be  given  to  them,  his  book  is  far  removed 
from  a  mere  cram-book.  The  examinee  will  turn  to  it  with  eagerness  for  instnic- 
tion,  bnt  the  lover  of  Latin  literature  will  also  tuni  to  it  for  couipaniunship,  and 
he  will  find  there  the  discriminating  taste  of  a  schoLir  and  the  suggestive  reliec- 
tioss  of  a  thoughtful  mind. 

MuNso's  Catullus.* — Mr.  Munro's  last  production  worthily  sustains  the  reputa- 
tioD  of  our  greatest  living  scholar.  In  the  conil^inatiou  of  exact  scholarship  with  a 
perfect  mastery,  as  it  would  seem,  of  all  Latin  literature,  a  strong  logical  giusp, 
nd  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  the  old  classical  authors,  there  is 
no  £I^;li8hman  who  at  all  approaches  him.  He  \iTites  with  a  fervoiu*  and  an 
osduubting  conviction,  with  a  force  of  genius,  indeed,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
BentlejB  and  Scaligers  of  the  past  than  to  these  degenerate  dajrs,  when  classical 
itodenta  are  wont  to  speak  with  bated  breath  in  presence  of  the  inrushing  tide  of 
nodemism. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  volume  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Jounuu  of  Philology ;  but  as  that  excellent  periodical  is  unfortunately  addressed 
to  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers,  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  here  reprinted 
^  be  unknown  to  the  majority  even  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  take  an  interest 
m  Buch  discussions.  We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  i^oint  out  finer  specimens  of 
{robable  reasoning  than  Mr.  Munro's  conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the 
identity  of  Lesbia  with  the  Glodia  fiowms  of  Cicero,  or,  again,  as  to  the  chronology  of 
the  poet*8  life ;  and  his  summing-up  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  various 
KaoingB  proposed  is  so  clear  and  cogent  as  in  many  cases  to  leave  no  further  room 
&r  dilute.  Will  any  one  hereafter  defend  the  old  reading  in  Carm.  i.,  ''  O 
patrona  virgo,'*  against  Bergk's  **patronei  ut  ergo  P"  or,  in  Carm.  xxii.,  will  any 
one  in  future  read  "membrana,"  and  connect  it  with  what  follows,  or  hesitate  to 
ptefer"terBiuB"  to  "tritius;"  or  doubt  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  admirable 
emendation  in  Carm.  xxix.,  *'  et  huicne  Gallia  et  metet  Britannia  .*'  *'  Of  course  in 
a  volume  of  nearly  two  himdred  and  fifty  pages,  dealing  exclusively  with  contro- 
Terted  points,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  suggestion  should  command 
mirersal  acceptance ;  and  it  may  be  that  pei*fect  delicacy  of  x)ercepti(>n  is  scarcely 
pan^tible  wim  Mr.  Munro*s  volcanic  energy  of  feeling  and  expression ;  certainly, 
ia  hiB  dislike  to  Carlo-Dolci-like  smoothness  and  prettiness,  he  seems  to  us  at 
tiniea  to  rash  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  harshness  and  ruggedncss.  For 
JBatance,  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  Catullus  ever  wrote  "  urbis 
jnmas"  (Carm.  xxix.  23)  in  the  sense  of  "  dominsB  urbis,"  the  "  empress  city," 
Aor  can  we  approve  of  taking  x.  11  as  a  separate  question,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
both  extremdy  abrupt  and  unnatui-al  in  itself,  and  to  leave  a  rather  heli^less 
"nihil  esse'*  to  the  preceding  line ;  nor  again  in  iv.  23,  **  ulla  vota  litoi-alibus  deis 
■bi  eaae  facta,'*  have  we  any  doubt  that  sibi  stands  for  a  se. 

The  sections  which  will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  to  oi-dinary  readers  are 
(1)  the  defence  of  Julius  Oa^sar  against  the  charges  of  gluttony  and  immorality. 
'here  Mr.  Munro  refers  to  the  dread  of  Nemesis  as  expLuning  the  outrsigeoiis  and 
rtterly  senseless  indecency  and  buffoonery  which  chai-acterize  many  of  the  Greek 
ttd  Soman  writers.  And  no  doubt  the  wish  **  to  appease  that  awful  power  by 
•wne  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity  "  would  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  ii 
Reeling  as  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  *'  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  are  done  of  them;"  and  mi^ht  thus  tend  to  remove  all  check  upon  a 
venomous  and  spiteful  tongue.  But  is  not  too  much  made  of  this  in  p.  75  r  Is 
tkere  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indecencies  of  Greek  comedy  were  owing  to 
the  belief  that  the  "  gods  were  afi-aid  of  Nemesis  h"  Is  it  not  rather  the  ctise  that 
the  impure  rites  of  paganism  gave  a  sort  of  re8i)ectability  to  indecency  which  was 
feh  even  by  those  who  had  thi-own  off  all  belief,  just  as  convei-sely  the  austere 
jwrity  of  the  Christian  religion  continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
those  who  have  ceased  to  call  themselves  Christians  ?  Add  to  this  the  innate 
WMOTiCM  of  the  Bomaji,  as  of  the  lower-chiss  Englishman,  that  coarseness  which 

*  (MtfefsBU  ud  Ehiddstfonii  of  Catnlhu*.    By  II.  a  J.  Muiint.    CambiidKO :  DelghtoD,  Boll,  It  Ca    IR78. 
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txtai  gre&ter  necnl  of  bis  revinfying  touch.     We  know  how  little  men  of  Mr, 

j|^__  _     .  -^...,._  .....  ,..._- 4  V,,  rresBui-e  fi-om  without;  the  wind  of  ^emus  "bloweth 

wi  one  thini^  which  would  tfladden  tlve  liearts  of  lovers 

'  '  .,.,i,i  ;.,,    world,  it  would  bt?  the  anuounce men t  that  be  was 

!j  of  the  remains  of  Van"o,  to  be  followed  in  due  couree  by 

-    --„^^  .,  -.     i  ^u  ilitiB  and  the  dramatists. 


I  to  fi>rt  I 


_THt  WoKts  uF  TACfTirs.* — Great  progress  bajs  been  made  of  late  in  trana- 

ty      It  mi^'lit  be  an  imprnvement  if  the  ti^anslationa 

with  the  orij^nnal  tert — a  method  which  Profesaor  Jebb 

iu  hib  fort  becoming  echtiou  of  Sophocles.      Such  editione  would 

linary  retnlers  who.  witliout  having  ailvanced  fiu*  in  sebolarBhip, 

ic  the  orijjfinals ;  and  if  judiciously  UBe«i,  they  might  be  of  assist- 

n,  M  ft  Were  desired  to  supplement  the  slow  system  on  which 

"i  suiiie  of  that  wide  and  rapid  reading  which  \&  cuetomary 

full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  the  ^eat  prose 

'         liana.     Messrs.  Chui-ch  and  Brodribb  deserve 

^  and  all  English  students  of  R<jman  history 

iiremunei^ativo  task  of  trauiiiatiug  the  entire 

11  was  undoubtedly  needed ;  we  possessed  none 

le  Freiioli  version  by  Louandre  or  the  German 

-i.  Church  anfl  Brodribb  do  not  appem*  t*>  be 

;    .  ..,         ...     .„  ..    work  BO  well  that  we  hope  they  will  embark 

nociirr  not  lotia  nei'dfuJ  undertaking-- the  translation  of   Livy.      These  two 

tli.r  would  f^erve  better  than  any  text-lHX>k  for  teaching  the  spirit 

\\     Nothing  could  be  more  nseful,  when  Dean  Merivale^s  Histtjry 

L.mpire  has  been  i*eatl,  than  to  turn  to  the  great  historical  homily 

Mr<5»T??  rhureh  and  Brodribb's  translation  may  be  trusted  ae  faithfully  giving^ 
',  minus  the  style,  of  the  original.     The  High- water  markp  no  doubt,  is 
1    by  that  translation   which  is   both  eeeentially  accurate  and  also 
«  dogre**  the  tone  and  ccdoui*  of  the  original.      But  thia  has  only 
a  very  few  instanceB.      The  grandeur  of  Lucretius*  language  is 
a  m  Mr.  Munri^'s  version :  the  grace  of  Plat^i's  style  has  been  caught 
sin   one  of   hie  Em^diBh    ti^anslators.      Prcd'eseor   Jebb's   English   is 
■      ^'     ' "       k  of  the  Attic  dramatists,  even  without  the  aid  of 
it.h  Homer,     Hobbog'  literal  rendering  of  Thucy- 
!>y.   .III. I  1  r,ii']>ed  than  the  original,  and  remains  by  far  the  most 
n  of  the  hi8ti:>rian.     I  We  refer,  of  cf^ui-se,  to  the  re\-ised  edition 
.a    .    iJ.)      But  such  a  translation  could  not  l)e  written  now  without 
affectation.      ITiis   ideal   excellence,    however,   is  rai-ely   so   much   aa 
n!,T,.      Till  n   :itv  tw«»  lower  aims  :  one  is  accuracy.     This  is  the  goal  which  i» 
style  has  been  formed  at  Cambridge.     The  other  aim, 
rrd  with  Orford  scholarship,  is  bu  produce  a  specimen  of 
yie  which  the  translatiir  judges  to  be  most  admirable  in  itself, 
said  for  this  method,  it  is  reduced  to  absurdity  when  apphed  to 
tie  Thucydides,  aa  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Crawley  and  Mi-.  WUkins. 
toTTc  wbi^di  they  offer  us  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  originab 
ually  certiiiii  tj  fail  when  it  is  made  on  Tacitus,  as  in 
^.  Church  and  BrcMlribb  have  consistently  folliwed  the 
i  iir  y  have  wisely  refrained  from  attemptiug  the  ideal,  which 
mi[x>8sible  object  of  presenring  the  specialities  of  style— an 
'  would   l>e  unattainable  with  any  expenditure  of  time. 
s'  language  is  not  the  novelty  which  corresponds  to  a 
,  XI I ,  * .  I  Lo  an  archaic  style,  nor.  again,  does  its  peculiarity  depend 
What  is  novel  is  the  structure  ;  and  as  the  English  language 
nt;  tortm'e*!  into  similar  or  e<:iuivalent  forms  it  would  l^  idle 
\\':x   the  nmnnerism    of    such   a   writer.      But,   apart   from 
niniie  force  in  the  phraseology  of  Tacitus.     His  economy  of 
(imphatic  use  of  words,  may  and  shonld  be  imitated 
J   it  ia  possible  to  do  so  without  obscuiing  the  sense, 
inmslation  i»i"  Tacitus  is  that  wliich  errs  lea^t  in  the  way  of  unnecessary 
_:in.     The  present  version  has  completely  attained  what  we  believe  to  be 

I  WmkM  9t  TmoHm.   TrAiitliiittl  bj  A.  J.  Olitireb,  M.A..  and  W.  J.  Brolribb,  U.A.    Loniton:  Mie* 


Tin*igi;  metii'Ml. 
thin  rose,  the 
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the  right  8taii(Tard.  Though  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  get  the  full  literair 
flavour  of  the  original,  he  will  by  no  means  lose  its  vigour  and  pungency,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  he  will  never  have  to  read  a  sentence  twic«  in  order  to 
understand  it. 

Several  historical  notes  arc  api^ended,  which,  without  attempting  any  abstruse 
investigation,  will  be  useful  to  most  readers.  One  of  these  gives  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  by  which  the  Imperial  power  ctcw  up,  from  the  day  when  Julius 
Ca3sai-  unconstitutionally  styled  himself  ihc  Iinperator,  and  how  the  military 
title  of  "commander"  was  dropped  for  the  civic  title  of  "  president "  or 
"  first  citizen  "  (Pidnceps),  a  word  to  which  the  ears  of  the  senators  were  so  well 
accustomed.  The  same  note  gives  the  clue  to  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
administratiim  of  the  ^]-ai*iuui ;  the  management  of  the  Fiscus  might  have  been 
explained  at  the  same  time.  There  is  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  three  campaigns, 
in  which  Germanicus  attempteti  the  conquest  of  Gennany  to  the  Elbe.  His 
failure,  as  the  authors  conclude,  was  decisive :  but  they  should  have  given  him  the 
credit  of  recovering  all  the  standards  lost  by  Varus,  and  not  merely  one.  Another 
good  description  is  that  of  the  Armenian  campaigns  of  Corbulo.  The  nan-ative  of 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  is  well  summed  up,  as  far  as  A.D.  50.  Little  is 
attempted  in  the  way  of  antiquarian  discussion :  but  the  authors  defer  to  the  view 
(supported  by  Orelli  and  Ritter)  that  the  site  of  Gamulodunum  is  represented  by 
Maldon,  not  by  Golchestcr.  They  agree  with  most  authorities  in  identifying  the 
river  which  appeal's  in  the  MSS.  as  Autona  (altered  by  Ritter  to  Avona)  with  the 
Gloucestersliire  Avon ;  but  give  up  the  "  Gangi "  (Ann.  xii.  32)  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  conjecture.  Tht^re  is  a  valuable  note  on  the  financial  crisis  in  Rome,  described 
Ann.  vi.  16,  17.  In  the  historian's  preliminary  sketch  of  the  laws  restricting 
usuiy,  the  word  "vcrsura"  has  caused  difficulty.  Most  of  the  commentators, 
Including  Ritter,  interpret  it  to  mean  simply  the  taking  interest  (for  which 
meaning,  wo  believe,  no  ]|)ai'allcl  can  Ik?  adduc«?d)  in  order  to  reconcile  the  language 
of  Tacitus  with  Livy  (vii.  27),  according  to  whom  the  total  prohibition  of  interest 
was  actually  earned  by  the  tribune  Genucius.  Mommsen  does  not  challen^  this 
staiiling  statement;  but  Messrs.  Ghm'ch  and  Brodribb  agree  with  Orelli,  who 
believes  that  Li\-y  or  the  '*  scriptorea  quidam  **  whom  he  follows  were  mistaken. 
"With  him  they  pive  *•  vorsura  "  its  proper  meaning  of  **  comx>ound  interest,"  and 
suggest  that  the  law  which  Livy  misunderstood  may  really  have  been  an  antici- 
l)ation  of  Ca-sar's  measures  which  reduced  debts  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  deduction 
of  interest  paid  up  or  in  airear ;  so  that  Tacitus  con'ccts  and  does  not  i-e|)cat  his 
predecessor.  Re^rdiug  the  character  of  the  Enipeivr  Tiljerius,  the  translators 
incline  to  ihc*  opinion  of  Pi^fessor  Beesly,  that  Tacitus  was  led  inU>  misrepre- 
sentation l»y  liis  prejudice  ai^inst  the  ruler,  under  whom  the  aristocracy  waa 
crushed  hy  the  syst^nn  of  **  demtion.'*  They  consider  that  much  of  what  has  been 
urged  in  liis  favour  can  ]>a  established  fi-om  Tacitus  himself,  even  if  we  disallow 
the  evidence  of  Valleius  Paterciilus. 


Abistotle's  Rhktobic.* — Few  probably  of  those  who  use  the  word  "rhetoric" 
could  ^vc  any  exact  account  of  their  own  meaning.  Rhetoric,  as  now  under- 
stood, 18  indeed  easier  to  practise  or  to  impute  than  to  define:  and  it  maybe  feared 
that  the  word  is  too  often  used  in  no  better  way  than  its  kinsman  "  sophistry.'* 
Just  as  the  latter  is  used  loosely  for  any  adverse  ai'gument  that  we  do  not  quite 
see  our  way  to  answering,  ^y  a  man  often  means  by  *'  rhetoric  "  nothing  more  than 
eloquence  on  the  other  side.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  given  a  dear 
accH)unt  of  what  distinguishes  rhetoric  fi*om  ordinary  language  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  genuine  eloquence  on  the  other.  But  the  first  extant  treatise  on  rhetoric 
has  not  this  difficulty  to  contend  with.  The  work  of  Aristotle  is  not  exactly  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric  in  this  sense  by  tlie  least  rhetorical  of  ancient  writers.  To 
Aristotle,  as  to  the  Greeks  genei*ally,  rhetoric  is  much  the  same  as  the  ail  of 
speaking,  for  he  would  not  wholly  exclude  from  it  even  the  management  of  the 
voice.  He  defines  it  as  the  art,  not  of  persuading, — for  the  best  of  speakers  may 
sometimes  fail  to  persuade, — ];ut  of  finding  what  persuasive  things  there  are  to  be 
said  on  a  given  side  of  a  given  question.  Dividing  (aatory  into  three  kin<l8— one 
addressed  to  a  deliberative  assembly,  one  adtiressed  to  a  law-court,  and  a  third, 
which  he  calls  oratory  of  display,  and  which  in  giving  praise  or  blame  aims  equally 
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(so  he  seems  to  tlimk)  at  showing  the  Qualities  of  the  person  spoken  of  aad  the 
talents  of  the  speaker — he  analyzes  eacn  of  these  in  turn,  and  indicates  the  topics 
most  Boitable  to  it.  For  instance,  in  addressing  a  public  assembly,  wc  must  be 
urging  something  as  good,  or  deprecating  something  as  iiiiurious.  He  therefore 
girea  us  a  long  list  of  things  that  are  good,  beginninjj  with  the  comprehensive 
notion  of  happiness,  and  in  a  minute  analysis  shows  us  m  what  y/nya  we  may  argue 
that  a  thing  is  good,  or  that  it  is  better  than  another  thing,  so  as  ti)  catch  all  sorts  of 
tempers  and  intelligences.  As  a  moralist,  he  disallows  any  appeal  to  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  an  audience ;  but  ns  a  rhetoHcian,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  long  and 
Tcry  valuable  analysis  of  those  feelings  and  passions,  explaiuing  to  us  their  nature, 
enumerating  their  ordinary  objects,  and  suggesting  how  they  may  be  most  effectually 
an>a8ed.  This  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  is  the  best  known,  part  of  the  book,  and 
displays  gi'eat  subtlety  of  psychological  insight.  But  the  chapters  in  the  first 
book  on  uie  motives  to  cnme,  and  on  the  circumstances  under  which  those  motives 
operate  most  freely,  are  hardly  inferior,  and  any  advocate  or  any  jurist  of  the 
pnraent  day  might  study  them  with  profit.  The  third  book,  which  deals  with  style 
and  the  arran^ment  of  the  parts  of  a  speech,  does  not  yield  in  value  to  the 
other  two,  and  oy  some  readers  may  be  found  even  more  interesting.  Those  who 
profess  to  teach  x>cople  how  they  may  talk  other  people  over  will  always  bo 
regarded  with  a  ceitain  amoimt  of  suspicion ;  and  we  cannot  honestly  say  that 
Aristotle  recommends  nothing  to  the  orator  which  a  verv  conscientious  man  might 
not  allow  himself.  Some  of  his  hints  i*emind  us  forcibly  of  Hamilton's  "  Parlia- 
mentary Logic  "  by  their  shrewdness  and  want  of  principle.  For  instance,  he 
aomests  very  acutely  that,  in  praising  a  man  to  an  audience,  we  should  enlist  their 
aeu-loye  on  our  behalf  by  praising  him  for  some  good  quality  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  possess.  Still  w^oi-se  is  the  precept  (for  it  is  put  distinctly  in  that 
form)  to  appeal  to  equity  when  the  law  is  a^inst  us,  and  to  demand  a  strict 
adherence  to  law  when  it  is  on  our  side,  urging  m  either  case  the  alternative  argu- 
ments which  he  adduces  as  plausible.  Considering  this  and  other  passages,  we 
think  that  perhaps  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  supposed  immorality 
of  the  ordinary  rhetorical  teaching  of  the  Greek  Sophists.  Gorgias  probably  set 
oat  with  the  same  general  statement,  that  **  we  must  not  mislead  people,'* 
which  Aristotle  prefixes  to  his  art  of  making  peuple  think  what  we  wish,  and  it  is 
a  very  uncritical  idea  that  every  sophist  professea  and  desired  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause.  Aristotle  was  a  much  greater  and  perhaps  a  better 
man  than  most  of  them,  but  his  rhetorical  moi'ality  is  hardly  blameless. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Cope's  excellent  edition  of  the  **  Rhetoric  "  makes  it  better 
known  than  it  has  l^een  of  late  years,  at  any  rate  to  the  younger  of  our  scholars, 
we  shall  be  heartily  glad.  Thirty  years  ago  the  book  was  much  read  at  Oxford ; 
now  it  seems  to  be  altogether  neglected  there.  At  Cambridge  it  is  studied  more 
or  less,  but  not,  we  believe,  in  a  very  thorough  way.  Yet  it  deserves  to  be  bettor 
known,  both  from  its  ^eat  intrinsic  merits  and  from  its  close  connection  with 
Aristotle's  more  generally-read  treatises  on  Ethics,  Politics,  Logic,  and  Poetry. 
To  the  first  of  these,  in  particular,  it  stands  most  intimatelv  related,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  book  belongs  quite  as  much  to  moi*al  philosophy  as  do 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Mr.  Cope  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar ;  he  had  a  copious  and  at  the  same  time 
minute  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  he  shows  both  very  wide  reading 
and,  what  we  think,  verv  good  judgment  in  his  explanation  of  the  innumerable 
difficulties  of  Aristotle's  language.  His  grammatical  notes  are  of  unusual  value ;  and 
thnost  everything  needed  for  a  comprehension  of  the  book  was  brought  together  by 
liim.  Remembering  the  circumstances  under  which  his  work  has  seen  the  light, 
and  bearing  in  mind  its  great  merits,  we  are  unwilling  to  find  fault :  yet  one  or  two 
tMngs  we  cannot  abstain  from  saying.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  seems  a  ])ity  that  the 
three  volumes  are  not  complete  in  themselves,  but  repeatedly  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Cope's  "  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,"  published  ten  years  ago,  even 
for  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the  text.  The  book  is  practically,  therefore,  in  four 
flumes,  not  three.  Again,  Mr.  Cope's  composition,  if  it  has  a  German  thoi-ough- 
nesB,  has  also  very  often  an  awkwardness  which  is  rather  German  than  English. 
He  is  somewhat  j^rone  to  the  faults  of  style  whicli  he  censures  justly  enough  in 
Aristotle,  and  his  notes  are  often  a  bewildering  medley  of  transhition,  explanation, 
and  comment,  made  almost  unreadable  l>y  parentheses.  They  look  more  like  the 
oral  utterances  of  a  lecturer  to  his  class,  than  the  well-aiTanged  notes  of  a  skilful 
^tcr.  The  following  example,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  illustrate  Mr.  Cope's 
exasperating  style : — 
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™!.  -n  ■•  jLi^r  _3i-  -  nipit---!  :r  'T>Uj:iit  to  a  conclusion)  l»y  the  senM 
.a  ■-_  .«  -  -Z.C  rmi-T^r^r  uiii  --n;^.T.-n  iiLl  set  broken  off  abruptly  (without  com- 
._  -lUr-      -SKJT— ..    --     irji^T-      lii-i  Srph-xles' iambics.  "  Calydon  is  this  land 

.-.--.-      . TT  --tr  ■  Trrrtir'  -^.^T^-eit:--  n  i  to  this  real  fact)  arises  from  (lit.  is 

— ;    zs-r-'.-r^—    -zis    T^  CiT    LTiiioc  \  in  general)  as  also  lu  thc  lustance 

'  V        '       >  -z.  -l:::. --r     z:r  .-".r -^izsLiti-n.  given  in  this  fiiijjmontary  and 

-.ji:   — :  -       ::      :--ir%--     .-    n  j^-s-inl.  f ■  r  its  fidelity  and  corr«*otno88.     In 

...'■:-    :    :i-    a-.    ^  vni.ii  --.■  31  'jm^  hj.Te  Wen  fumi8he«l  Ijry Mr. Saudya 

-..;..    .:    .•      -  :  _:    --rs    zi-.. ".     TT-iJ.:  ".!i-f  l«»k  w*.iiild  bo  much  improved  by 

.    •    :.    -    _•        •■--•.  :i    »-    -:.::.-•    ?  jr 'fii'rly  Wtter  aware  than  any  one  el8v». 

:.    .     -     i- :.    :    =    :. '    :v--ri^:Lr  :iuit  anythin^j  should  l»c  said  twice. 

..  ■   ..-  -•-.1.11    -.inL  -I-    :    — -s:. r".a.Ta  ".. •  5 «.- c«:»rrecte*l,  as,  for  iuHtance,  on 

•••-     -         -    _:^    mi  -— LHn:-   ■•■iit'iiinn   of   the   moral    virtues* 

.  ,         --.-::  -.-  •:      .-     -.  r-::~  :-  '     3:;:  Mr.  Sandys  deserves  jnvat  praise 

....*  ..a        ■    li."    -.^A -n    ■."■■r  I  "-ry  :r".M  Vif  some  piece  of  work. 

-    '      .'•    -'-r..--  1 -rLn>;aT:«  n  '  f  the  three  bi>»ks  of  the  Polities 

_  .^.'■■. .::   i.^-    :•  -v  -ai     :r  :'  r  *-xaminatiun  in  the  Final  Classical 

..5i-^-:   -.    ?ii;.-    E  Aristotle  what  Milton  says  of  Plato. 

.;;*      .  ■:  ...    .     ^"■.  ...ILL  r'.:'.*  Q- iv.'i.  biit  Waat  of  all  in his e«»mmonwealth  ;'* 

\-.    -.    ...»:: —1   ?:..■  -Tud  any  rait  at  all  lif  the  Polities,  we  think  that 

* .  ^>      ■.   s  •.  ■  '.  ■;^'-  iii::i»r '.'xajaiuitrs  the  various  form.s  of  government 

■;    •    ^••.     .      :     u-i-*- ,-*-aIvuiui"  than  the  three  that  have  Ijeen  seleeteil. 

..>.  .  ^  *   \*    >  -riiLivr  v.r.li  zhv  l-«>..k  befi»re  us  than  with  the  regulations 

\      ■..   t::-:  %•     ir-  -^.-itv  r..  jijiy  that  we  must  pn.inounee  u^ion  it  a  by 

.  .w.-    «.-'  i-.ti  ■-«   • '  '•'ii' ".     T  '  put  it  plainly,  Mr.  B<dland  is  not  g«.HMl  scholar 

^.:    .     >    ■.  ^'i   it.  •.     ■uit.r?.  and  his  r».*nilering8  are  not  unfrequentU'  of  a  kind. 

!i  „•!.    .%.  >^    .ii.iiu.tv   n  :•!•.■  3c ho* ds.     The  translator  is  not  to  l»e  truBt«'d,  whf>> 

■>*.N  ,h;.  vs.v..  .  ■.%-.:i  ii/iv.-iui—ai    p.  l'>.>. '*  deliberate  "),  ouTowi  with  airovs  ip.  Ii4^ 

^n.  ?    •.    ■*•!  .    i:i»i  »»««^«.V  w.:ii  Katntt3*7y    p.  2S8,  "endurance"-.    We  cannot^ 

».     -.i.     ■    ^    V. .^■»    •i.-*^'*-    ^Sv  T3i3*i45  is  Correctly  rendered  in  "the   questioiK 

.i'.     .^    s     ^4v     i     .•uca:;iu"'    p.  ->2  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Bih  Kt^ 

,,v.  ..".    «  •^•»*  -'i^-  *«*A*  <«*  ^•^rrtr^  wiflts  a\\fi\ous  docs   not  meau    '*  there  is 

uv   «ix.i:K.ii^x-    *»i  11  jiKual  t-ieu.Uiiip  Ivt  ween  master  and  slave."    Wher»?ver 

.ui;     *K     vv  k.   we  lav.j  t-.^und  mistranslations  like  these.     It  teems 
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s  »»'K    iv;   !  ^    :u' ilcvitry  .ssSiiy^?  Mr.  Lang  probably  had  classmen  as  well  as 

^^.t»x  u  u  \  ■*  »*  r*»v  ^rsir:  ■-*  s«.»mething  not  well  adapted  to  either.  The  essays 
K.'.;»i.   uul  xA-  u  .i\    .  m:i:iii:  uijuiy  things  that  ought  to  be  there,  but  touchiu}^ 

.     \  u.In  •;   i»j.  .-i-.*  :'^  :'m'.  vio  aot  v\'me  within  the  three  books  of  the  translation. 

.  ».iux«>\  ;u  »,  1:1  •:  «s  •YtViviiv'e  to  the  history  and  literature  of  other  countries. 
.^•.  \  \*i»  v"^*i  ■•■»  Ir*  j'n»lviible  readers.  When  he  speaks,  ft »r  exjuuple.  of 
v.»  .■.»•».  i  vM^sak'u*.  laey  will  y-^rhaps  only  wonder  what  he  means.  We 
».iuu     ui-   '."u-  .>s.ijk*  uuAV  Iv  aim* >st  as  unserviceable  as  the  translation  is 


'  v\  V I  •  «j*  \  \\  •.  I  N  s;  ^>  o  y  V  X  r  ♦  -  If  this  UK>k  cannot  be  called  one  of  original  itlwi. 
.  u  'v\4.»»  «.u'.'   't  ,'i».|i;«iw*.  ihoucht.     Much  of  what  its  author  says  has  l>een  said 

*  .*•;%•,  *»in  4*1  A  •;  ^*  Caiv  vlis\vvery  ik?  ^smiing  from  him,  and  in  matters  of  the 
..  ..'..  'ik*-  tK';I»  V'.i  .t:id  Ks"it»:iv»u.  t'rvshuvssis  worth  as  much  as  novelty.  Mr.  Bsiyliss 
,»   .U-.  'ik»*  »  !\4'fuo»  **Ik»  lui*  iva  I  a  great  deal  of  pi>etry  with  a  choice  and  feeling 

A>i«  .•«\ii  I'Kt  ^e  t'^v'i  'hat  he  Cells  us  to  delight  in  English  landscape  with  aU 
.'k  '4401%*  mi  hoi  «i.^ .  UvauA'  he  enjovs  it  si>  heartily  himself.  He  modestly  admits 
!'.i.  iUs  \\\  yi\'^yM  nv»(Uiug.  but  tliat  depends  a  gooil  deal  on  who  resids  it.  It  is, 
J  Vl  .'^vMi***  ^  %*\»*^  *hieh  must  give  sincere  pleasure  to  those  who  believe  in  spiritual 
'»'.Vi:H.  MiUuvM*  ViiAmotictlu'in.  It  is  not  very  carefully  connected,and  written  in 
•  nvIvmm  i.*iho4  rtv'iul  Uluuai^^  which  indicates,  we  think,  steady  i)enisal  of  Pn^. 
\wj  Hw.A>U'«  wixnl*.  vxivlur  and  later.  The  frame  of  the  sentences,  the  \i-ay  of 
u^ivsUuiu^  »!h»,n,itu»us.  ihe  apivals  to  feeling,  and  vigorous  calls  on  the  readers* 

•  V.  «  *  »W  \  »N.«M*-i  iKs-X  I  M  !*  i\u>.  With  ftn  £iijrii«h  TnnNlation,  by  W.  E.  Bolland.  M.A,  Amlntant. 
^^  ^  \?  Wa«v«a  vii*u.M*^i  V  h^-^i  ^w  »\»i-JiU#iCT  of  Alerum  Cull«g«,  Oxford.  Toother  wlili  »hort  Iniro- 
^'     *  W«««.k«  W*  V  U»«tf  M  V  .  '•ir  *\'Vw  of  Mtfrton  rollege.  Oxford.    Lungmanf.  Green.  4  Co. 

»  ^*  «iiiJin«»   Vu   >^  »fc*^  I  •¥*•«•  *'  lV*nly.     B/  Wyke  IkyltiM,  FeUow  of  the  Society  of  Aniiquarieit. 
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lOJL,  nil   |M>int  to  tliijs,  and  ai'o  alvrajg  pleasing,   somelimc?8  snT>tlo  and 
^.     Tor  example,  the  following  sentence  is  not  liable,  like  a  good  deal   of 
^',  to  lie  dismisged  as  Raskin  and  rose- wiiter ;  but  it  is 
f^sMC'A-  Professor  aays»  and  exactly  the  view  he  haa  again 

aOfd  a^tuu  eel  furLii.  nvvcr  more  truly  than  at  the  present  time; — 

**I  iViiii5i>fc  lut  teiiiLhilni'  that  it  waa  not  in  any  room  of  the  PahiOQ  that  Beauty  dia- 
09f«r  !  liss-plot  i  and  that  so  with  Art,  the  only  hope  of  the  Modem 

8clio<  und  a  new  life,  not  in  the  traditions  of  the  studio*  but  in 

study  of  Nature  out  of  dtx^rs,  in  the  fields,  under  the  bhie  sky." 

*'  nv^T>fi,nr,=^it**-l    ^ivy.  itb'-^ia   or    "  argitment  **   of   the   lMX)k    would   alone 

in  Hjiirit  to  spirit.     Mr.  Baylisa  does  aeem  to  have 

^  ■  *d  to  man.  in  order  that  man  may  be  drawn  nearer 

lUtjr,  wbieh  is  the  symbol  of  His  unknown  perfection.     She 

€  ,^  r  ;  ghe  is  Irke  Beautj  in  the  tale  we  all  know,  aTid  from 

to  lime  she  hois  re^'iaited  the  Beast  ^we    feai*   this   image   represents  oiu' 

io  MlTes) :  and  she  married  him  in  the  early  Italian  renaissance^  when  the 

tniditioias  of  Greek  beautj  were  wedded  to  the  Ghristian  inspiration. 

Tbe  tale  endff  there,  having  answered  its  purpose.     For  it  may  do  some  hearta 

'    a  man  of   ripe   experience   in    art,   and    wide  range  of 

ive  Go<i  the  gloi-y  in    it,    and  set  his  word  to  the   belief 


.'I 


thsA 


<io^ 


Imi^ 


turi% 
Imiautrlv 


il  U3  not  merel V  ornamt?ntal.  It  is  not  all  vanity ;  its  rosidt  is  something 
thjui  black  oak,  and  blue  china,  and  willow -green  gowns  with  long  tails. 
is  good  ;  the  beauty  of  women  is  the  bnghtest  phase  of  the  symbolic 
4  ornament  of  di^ess  and  *'  environment "  is  and  should  be  no  small 
icir  Hfe.  But  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  spirit,  and  it  di>eB  unquestion* 
up])ear  in  the  counteimnce,  in  nameless  graces  of  movement,  in  strange 
,0y  .,^  ..vT.v..L.i.ion,  and  the  music  of  the  devout  and  tender  heart — which 
ajft  \y   *' breathe**   from   some    faces   as   scent   from    flowers. 

Ml  lis.  ;iff*'r   the   Slade    Professor,    but   with  a   he^ai-t  and 

1  medievalist  painters  did  8e<\  and  dwell  on,  and 
j^  ^  I' ir  work  alike  Irnni  mindless  modernism,  and  from 

hvunan  beuuty,  and  of  Gk>d  as  only  Superhuman ;  a  Being  made 
151  u  a«  far  as  jiO«sible  above,  his  oynx  image. 

Itistt'vieai  connections  of  art  are,  of  course,  itither  eketchily  given  in  so 
s  l>oc»k  ;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Baylisa  has  not  thought  quite  enough,  ae 
out-d*X)r  painters  and  critics  often  fail  to  do,  how  much  our  own  time  has 
from  Greece  and  Rome  j  and  that  not  tlii*ough  voluptuous  cinciuecentists 
i  ^  creed,  but  through  Angelico  and  Orcagna,  Giotto  and  the  Pisani ;  and 
Ue  will  rememl>er,  through  the   succession  of  unknown  workers  in  harsh 
;ire  or  mournful  mosiiic,  who  connect  the  old  and  the  new  message  of  the 
The  t<?n  silent  centuries  utter  a  quiet  voice  of  their  own,  in  Ravenna,  the 
^  ^    in  mosaics,  the  fourth -century  Christian  sculptures  of  the  Vatican  and 
■  urns,  and  the  Lombanl  bas-reliefs.     These  leiid  back  by  imbroken 
the  waning  work  of  Constantine  s  days,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
in  which  full  technical  skill  beyond  doubt  survives.     It  is  sctmetimes 
tive,  we  think,  to  note  resembkince  and  connection,  than  distinction 
ce — at  least,  in  art  and  religion  it  is  so ;  and  the  transition  from  Greek 
through   Rome,  is  traceable  by  nat\u*al  steps  in  architecture,  sculp- 
and  painting  alike,  as  D*Agincoui*t'8   work   shows   us   so    abundantly  and 
We  do  not,  in  fact,  think  our  author  very  sti\>ng  in   knowledge  of 
rks  of  the  ten  silent  centuries.     It  is  wrong  to  produce  the  woodcut 
if  Our  Lord  as  if  the  former  had  been  done  by  one  who  had  seen  Him 
thrih.*'      It  is  a  devout  imagination,  and  we  should  be  us  glad  as  Mr. 
.  o  believe  in  it ;    but    it    is   altogether   against  all  piHibabilit^  and    the 
of   all   sane   crtHcs  and  antiouai'ians.     We  recognize  the  picture  our- 
A  well  as  is  yK>8aiVde  in  a  wr>odcut;  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that, 
,1  *  py  or  rest omt ion  (slightly'  d  as  to  the  eyes 

-siun)  of  the  lost  portruit  in  \tine  Catacomb, ♦ 

II L  -jipwe   and    Cavalcaselle,    in    J^jjuiii.^   j_>u"tioi.ary,   in    the 

'.K-'e  *'    '  iug  of  the  Primitive  Church,*' and /xiifmwi.     One  injudicious 

a.-T.  .  ..uu  on  the  Christian  side  of  Art  may  be  made  to  ^^tiate  the 
nt  of  an  author ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  he  may  go  on  denying 


roL.  xixiii. 


•  Fonrtli  CiiljiculujD,  Bodo,  p.  "251. 
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history,  and  rejecting  cyidenoe,  and  ignoring  monnments,  with  only  increased  re] 
tation  as  an  undeceivable  in(][uirer. 

On  the  subject  of  '*  religious  "  or  ecclesiastical  use  of  art,  there  are  some  ▼• 
good  observations  on  the  many  black  or  beautiless  images  still  in  use  in  • 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  Milman,  in  the  ''  History  of  Christianity,"  1 
quoted  Gk>ethe*8  observation  that  miraculous  pictures  are  generally  rati 
ill-^aintCNi — "  Wundci-thatige  Bilder  sind  meist  nur  schleckte^  Gremalde 
It  18  quite  true,  of  course ;  the  black  dolls  which  represent  the  Vir^  Motl 
are  as  distressing  in  the  artistic  point  of  view  as  in  the  Christian.  Tl 
are,  in  fact,  the  crucial  instance  of  distinction  between  svinbolic  and  fetichif 
use  of  images.  While  the  authorities  of  Boman  Catholic  Christianity  th: 
them  suited  to  the  faith  of  the  poor  and  simple,  they  will  continue  uiem 
a  special  gospel  to  the  poor  :  and  all  protests  on  the  side  of  Northern  Christian 
will  serve  only  to  enrage  and  intensify  the  madness  of  priests  andpeople.  Tl 
are  as  they  ai'e ;  and,  ^so,  as  Greeks  of  the  best  ages  were.  The  Bfellenes,  wh 
Goethe  delighted  to  honour,  indulged  in  fetich  worahip,  as  well  as  in  the  cultoc 
sjrmbolic  beauty.  Count  Rio's  Introduction  is  of  great  interest  here :  he  poi 
out  that,  during  the  Pheidian  period  the  favourite  images  of  Delphi  and  Ephe 
were  mere  fornUess  blocks.  As  objects  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  they  were  quite 
X>opular,  if  not  more  so  than  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Zeus  of  Olympia.  1 
^d  was  thought  to  be  locally  present  in  their  wood  and  stone,  and  the  sta 
itself  had  power,  like  a  black  virgin.  An  u^ly  image  which  can  cry  and  c 
rheumatism,  is  something  more  than  a  beautiful  one  which  cannot.  Those  ^ 
are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  Elgin  Marbles,  or  any  j^ood  art,  cannot  in 
nature  of  things  see  any  divinity  in  %ures  like  the  Virgm^  of  Ypres :  and  th 
who  can  worship  that  imago  would  not  care  to  have  their  idol  endowed  w 
classical  beauty. 

The  fact  is.  Beauty  may  often  assist  devotion :  but  never  arbitrarily,  or  at 
immediate  call  of  man.  As  Mr.  Bayliss  well  says  and  understands,  the  King  \ 
many  messengers  to  His  people.  But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  a 
graded  superstition  has  no  preference  for  beauty.  It  bows  lower  before  its  Dag 
double-h^xled  and  fish-tailed,  than  Pericles  ever  bowed  before  Athene  Promacn 
it  cries,  "  0  Baal,  hear  I ''  and  really  thinks  Baal's  image  will  listen ;  it  brings 
Baml>ino  into  a  woman's  room,  that  her  child  may  be  bom  then  and  there  beca 
of  its  presence.  A  stronger  and  darker  iniiuonce  is  at  work  here  than  the  ethei 
delights  of  form  and  colour.  But  Greek  mythology  is  jiist  as  subject  to  the  bla 
of  fetichistic  worship  of  ugliness  as  tlio  Church  of  Home  at  this  day;  amd 
common  helplessness  of  human  ignorance  ought  not  to  be  made  a  special  < 
paragement  to  any  form  of  Christianity. 

The  Epoch  of  the  MAMMOTH.f — The  questions  investigated  by  the  aut 
of  this  work  amoimt  to  the  following :  Is  there  any  evidence  that  man  appca 
on  the  earth  before  the  date  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  is  that  epoch  removea  ft 
us  by  any  considerable  lapse  of  time  ?  These  questions,  and  all  connected  ^ 
the  antiquity  of  man.  Dr.  Southall  justly  says 

"  flhoold  be  decided  apart  from  all  theological  prepossessions,  and  in  no  way  prejnd 
l^y  any  supposed  interpretation  of  a  Biblical  revelation  on  the  subject.  It  is  purdy  i 
ijuestion  of  science  that  I  propose  to  discuss  it,  and  if  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  ou 
harmony  with  religion,  let  it  be  squarely  recognized,  and  let  the  adjustment  constit 
a  separate  task." 

Having  laid  down  this  principle.  Dr.  Southall  then  proceeds  to  strain  evciync 
in  order  to  demonstrjito  tliat  man  made  his  appearance  on  the  globe  at  about 
time  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  the  Mosaic  record.  We  feai*,  however,  t 
tliosc  wno  are  zealous  for  the  strict  litenil  interpretation  of  this  record  will  hax 
welcome  Dr.  Southall  as  a  friend.  Speaking  of  a  certain  flood— of  which  lu 
directly— he  says  (p.  ix.) :  *'  It  was  prr>l»ably  subsequent  to  the  Noachian  dek 
which  was  i>robably  local  in  its  character,  and  more  serious  in  its  effects,  within 
i-ange."  In  carrymg  out  his  purpose,  Dr.  Southall  shows  much  ingenuity  i 
considerable  learning — he  has  evidently  *'  got  up  "his  subject  very  carefidly, 
he  is  m)  less  evidently  disqujilified  fi\>m  handling  it  tlux^ugh  lack  oi  the  goolog 
instinct,    which    no  book-learning  can   give,  but  which   is  absolutely  new 

•  LewM'  Life.  p.  :H3.  ctl.  1R84 

t  The  Epoch  of  Um  3(Ummoth,  and  the  Apnnrition  of  Man  npon  the  Earth.  By  Jftmea  C.  floathall,  i 
LL.D     London:  TrabnerA Co. 
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ali   pcjint  to  this,  and  ore  always  pleasing,   sometimes  stibtle  and 

For  example,  the  following  sontenee  is  not  liable,  like  a  good  deal  of 

J^iBteatiuskel  Art-writing*  to  bo  dismiseed  aa  Rugkin  and  I'ose- water ;  but  it  is 
mdljr  ibe  ^vrt  of  thing  the  Professor  says,  and  exactly  the  view  he  has  again 
S&4  tg&in  set  lortlL,  never  more  truly  than  at  the  present  time : — 

*  I  ouumH  bat  remeaiber  that  it  was  not  in  any  room  of  the  Palace  that  Beauty  dis- 
«Ki>d  th«  Beast,  but  on  tiie  grass-plot ;  and  that  ao  with  Art,  the  only  hope  of  the  Modem 
IcIoqI  ii  in  tius»  that  it  haa  found  a  now  Ufej  not  in  the  traditions  of  the  studio^  but  in 
Iktla^f  ^  Kature  oot  of  doors,  in  the  fields^  under  the  blue  sky/' 

The  manfnnT-stated  hypothesis  or  '*  argument  *'  of  the  book  would  alone 
wki6  h  Tminable  as  ftn  appeal  from  spii'it  to  apirit.  Hr,  Bayliss  does  seem  to  havt^ 
iatii  in  Art  still,  as  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  in  order  that  man  may  be  drawn  nearer 
8igi  br  tkc  eight  of  beauty,  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  iinknowii  perfection.  She 
a  Ike  Kuig*B  mcBsenger ;  she  is  like  Beauty  in  the  tale  we  all  know,  and  from 
liae  to  iiflie  she  haa  i^evisited  the  Beast  (we  fear  this  image  represents  our 
ullle  seltc£> '  and  she  married  him  in  the  early  Italian  renaisaancc^  when  the 
tofitiotL'  k  beautjr  were  wedded  to  the  Ohristian  ingpiration. 

TlietAl  ..re,  having  answered  its  purpose.     For  it  may  do  some  beorta 

iood,  a&  icUiSt,  to  have  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  art,  and  wide  range  of 
nowM^.  who  will  give  God  the  gl»>ry  m  it,  and  set  his  word  to  the  belief 
U»t  :   merely  ornamental.     It  is  not  all  vanity  ;  its  result  is  something 

MA  ick  oak,  and  blue  china^  and  willow-green  gowns  with  long  tails. 

**  good  ;  the  beauty  of  women  is  the  brightest  phaae  of  the  symbolic 

ornament  of  drees  and  **  enwonment "  is  and  should  be  no  small 
life.     But  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  spirit,  and  it  does  unquestion- 
iu  the  count^oiance,  in  nameless  graoes  of   movement,  in    stirange 
TTT^^.,^^;.,!!,  and  the  music  of   the  devout  and  tender  heai't — which 
di)««  as    imq  ly   *' breathe*'   from    aome   faces   as   scent   from    flowei^s. 

TKi«   \\v    Bi  .  .Is  us,  after    the   Slade    Professor,    but   with  a   heai*t   and 

the  Christian  mediajvalist  painters  did  see,  and  dwell  on,  and 
:  -tiuj^uiBhes  tbtii'  work  alike  ironi  mindless  modernism,  and  from 
tat  t  !  I « ,  J  1 .  1 1 1  1 1    1 1 1 1, ,  I  nd  of  Grod  as  only  Superhimian ;  a  Being  made 

by  II :  :  1 . 1 1  j  l;  n  : i. '-  Ki  r  ,  I :-.  i .-- !  1 1 1 » '  above,  his  own  image. 

The  biistorical  connections  of  art  are,  of  com-ae,  rather  sketch ily  given  in  so 
sm&U  a  kiook  ;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Bayliss  has  not  thought  quite  enough,  as 
fflndcm  oat-d<x»r  painters  and  critics  often  fail  to  do,  how  much  our  own  time  has 
tWiTed  from  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  that  not  thr<mgh  voluptuous  cinouecentista 
vithnnt  a  creed,  but  th roui^li  Angelico  and  Orcagna,  Giotto  and  the  Piaani ;  and 
iIm*,  he  will  remember,  through  the  succession  of  unknown  workers  in  ImrsU 
uioumf ul  mosaic,  who  connect  tlie  old  and  the  n^ w  message  of  the 
n  silent  eenturiea  utter  a  quiet  voice  of  their  own,  in  Ravenna,  the 
«M-ii*r  rv«*m»n  mosaics,  the  foui-th -century  Christiiin  sculptures  of  the  Vatican  and 
"  mnseuma,  and  the  Lombard  baa-reliefs.     These  lead  Irsu'k  by  mibroken 

dt3on  to  the  waning  work  of  Constantine's  days,  and  the  renuiants  of  the 
i<0,  in  which  full  teclmJcal  skill  beyond  doubt  s^irvives.     It  is  sometimes 
initmctive,  we  think,  to  note  resemblance  and  connection,  than  tlistmctioa 
Jifrertnce — at  least,  in  ai*t  and  religion  it  is  so ;  and  the  trauHitit »n  from  Greek 
Gothic,   ihi\>ugh   Rome,  is  traceable  by  natin*al  steps  in  architecture,  s^i'ulp- 
tnre,  fuid  painting  alike,  as  D'Agincourt^s    work   shows   ua   so    abundantly  and 
W«  do  not,  in  fact,  think  our  author  very  strong    in    knowledge  of 
rks  of  the  ten  silent  centuries.     It  is  wrong  to  produce  the  wootleut 
A  Om'  Lord  aa  if  the  former  had  been  done  )>y  onti  who  had  seen  Him 
I.**      It  is  a  devout  imagination,  and  we  should  be  as  glad  as  Mr. 
lieve  in  it;    but   it    is    altogether   against  all  probability  and    the 
,'.11   sane   critics  and  antiquarians.     We  rec<.>gm2e  the  picture  our- 
II  as  is  possible  in  a  woodcut;  and  liave  not  the  least  doubt  thai, 
it  is  a  copy  or  restoration  ( slightly  exaggerated  as  to  the  eyes 
'•us  cjcpp  sfiinn)  of  the  h>8t  jxirtniit  in  tin*  CaUixtinc  Catacomb,* 
11  <  a    in    Crowe    iind    Cavalcaselle,   in    Snuth's   DictioiJiry,   in    the 
Art-teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church,*'  ^mX  pafiRim.     One  injudicioua 
r  assertion  on  the  Christian  side  of  Art  may  be  made  to  vitiate  the 
nt  of  an  author;  while,  on  the  other  side,  ho  may  go  on  denying 
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VifjfjijiKY'r,  P*fiAZicAL  SciENCE-* — Dr.  W-.^/ia-rj.  a  w-rll-kabiwn  American  writer, 
hai?  i :i  an  «■  v •  I  rrior/i  ri.r.  ?>rrrn  t^mptrd  inv.-  :•:■;:  p^rLs  of  j-.-lid-ial  phQ-^sophr.  A  man  of 
ur*Ai  Uisxmin^.  he  hsm,  nf:Terth>;2<^rSQ.  olrarlv  ziri-t  reo^ive*!  a  training  of  a  kind  to  fit 
him  for  th<;  work  which  hr  han  undertaken.  H*r  apprars  to  hare  r^!a«l  erezTthing 
w}ii^'h  jri  G'rnuanj  and  England  has  be^-n  written  Gc->n  his  subject .  but  he  has 
that,  inability  to  d*:al  with  the  ma.^s^  of  material  whioh  he  has  acenmolated,  from 
which,  hinf:*:  th»:  *hxyh  of  Grotian  and  of  S^lden.  mi>iem  pjlitioal  philoeophers  hare 
Hutt*:r*A.  The  first'  part  of  his  work  is  c-^nccmed  with  the  author's  conception  of 
rij^ht  or  justice.  Dr.  Woolsey  seta  out  bv  declaring  that  •*  we  discard  the  greatest 
happineHH  th'.^jry  an  of  no  us*.',  nar.  as  harmful  in  the  department  of  politics.*^  He 
then  ifrfx:i:*AH  to  onjbtruct  a  dextrine  of  rights  which  appears  to  rest  upon  the 
con^:'qition  that  whatever  law  or  institution  commen<ls  itseLf,  upon  what  are  reidlj 
utilitarian  grr>unds,  Ut  Dr.  Wo^jIscJ  is  a  natural  right.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  was 
not  put  thrr^ugh  a  8^;vere  cours*];  of  Bent  ham  in  his  jouth,  a  trainmg  which  would 
certainly  have  prevented  his  extra/^rdinarily  lax  use  of  the  word  '*  rights.'*  When 
be  eomes  Uj  the  practical  applications  of  his  science,  he  is  as  confused  and  oncon* 
vineing  as  in  his  general  principles.  In  discussing,  as  he  does  at  great  length,  the 
question  of  divorce,  he  lays  down  without  argument  the  proposition  that "  the 
evil  of  adult^^,  as  a  riolation  of  right,  is  certainly  greater  for  the  wife  than  for 
the  husl^and,"  "  bf.'cause  it  is  more  morally  offensive  on  her  part,  just  as  the  moral 
Henwj  revolts  more  at  polyandry  than  at  polygamy."  ^  This  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  mere  statement  of  Dr.  Woolscy's  own  prejudices  without  an  attempt 
at  prfKrf  or  even  argument.  The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  work  is  lessdnu, 
but  not  less  confused  and  confusing,  than  the  first.  Though  dealing  with  practical 
politics,  it  cmtains,  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  upon  American  democracji 
little  of  a  useful  nature.  The  discussion  upon  the  Liquor  Traffic,  upon  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  and  upon  Public  Education,  is  strangely  feeble.  In  conclusion 
we  have  only  to  add  that  the  author's  English  is  as  singular  as  his  philosophy,  and 
that  in  many  passages  he  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  as  where  he  expresses  his 
disgust  at  **  the  political  risings  of  a  Louis  Blanc. 

*  roUtlral  Soienne:  or,  Tlio  .State  Theoretically  and  Practically  Coaiidered.  9y  Tlieodora  D.  Wofdtej. 
li  V(ilH.    Ijundou  :  SampMfm  Low  &  Co. 


MR.  FKOUDE'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS 

BECKET. 


Part  IV. 


r  approaching  the  career  of  Thomas  as  Archbishop,  I  must  again 
remind  the  reader  of  the  diflference  between  Mr.  Fronde's  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  and  my  own.    Mr.  Fronde  has  imdertaken  to 
wage  war  on  "  sacerdotalism,"  and  in  that  quarrel  to  run  a  tilt  against 
Thomas  of  London  as  a  representative  of  sacerdotalism.     In  that  war- 
fare it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Fronde's  practice  that  any  weapon  may 
be  XiBed  except  one.    Accurate  statement  of  what  really  happened, 
even  though   such  accurate  statement  might    serve    Mr.  Fronde's 
porpose,  is  clearly  forbidden  by  the  destiny  which  guides  Mr.  Fronde's 
Kterary   career.     On   the   other  hand,  I   have   nothing  to   do   with 
"  sacerdotalism  "  or  "  anti-sacerdotalism."     I  am  not   concerned  to 
attack  or  to  defend  either,  if  only  for  the  very  good  reason  that  neither 
of  those  long  and  new-fangled  words  gives  me  any  very  clear  meaning. 
All  that  I  have  undertaken  is  the  humbler  task  of  finding  out  the  things 
that  really  happened,  and  of  trying  to  find  out  from  the  things  which 
n<ippened  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who  did  those  things.  Above 
all  things,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  while  Mr.  Fronde  holds  a  position 
^hich  makes  it  his  business  to  make  out  all  the  acts  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  to  be  as  blameworthy  as  may  be,  I  hold  no  position  which 
*^akes  it  my  business  to  make  out  any  of  his  acts  to  be  either  blame- 
''^orthy  or  praiseworthy.     Mr.  Froudo  fights  against  the  Archbishop ; 
^  fight,  not  for  the  Archbishop,  but  simply  for  tmth.   I  am  not  concerned 
*^  defend  a  single  action  of  Thomas ;  everything  that  he  did  as  Arch- 
"ifihop  may  be  proved  to  be  altogether  blameworthy,  and  I  am  none 
^^6  worse.     I  am  touched  only  if  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  mere 
*^ctious,  intriguing  hypocrite;  for  that  I  believe  that  he  was  not.    But, 
^^  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  action  of  Thomas  as  Archbishop  can  bo 
^"^oved  to  be  praiseworthy,  Mr.  Fronde  is  so  far  the  worse.   Something 
VOL.  xxxm.  Q 
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is  taken  away  from  the  utter  blackness  of  the  picture  of  sacerdotalism 
and  its  champion.  I  am  in  the  happier  position  of  having  nobody  to 
blacken,  and  indeed  nobody  to  whitewash.  My  personal  partisanship, 
so  far  as  I  have  any,  ceases  when  Thomas  lays  down  the  chancellor- 
ship. I  have  neither  to  defend  the  cause  which  the  Archbishop 
maintained,  nor  the  particular  way  in  which  he  maintained  it.  All 
that  I  have  to  say  on  behalf  of  either  is  that  the  cause  was  one  which 
in  those  days  might  honestly  be  maintained,  and  that  the  way  in  which 
Thomas  maintained  it  was  one  which  was  natural  in  a  man  of  hiB 
character  placed  in  his  position. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  though  it  does  not  seem  always  to 
be  remembered  by  Mr.  Froude,  that  there  were,  at  different  stages  of 
the  story,  two  distinct  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  King,  and  that  the  point  for  which  Thomas  died  was  not 
the  point  about  which  the  dispute  began.  The  dispute  began  out  of 
a  number  of  small  quanels  which  gathered  roimd  the  great  question 
of  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  temporal  juiisdiction.  Thomas 
actually  died  for  the  rights  of  his  own  church,  for  the  right  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  none  other,  to  crown  the  King 
of  England.*  No  doubt  the  two  quarrels  were  closely  connected ; 
the  second  quarrel  would  never  have  arisen  except  as  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  the  first.  It  is  hardly  possible  that,  had  other  things 
gone  smoothly,  any  quarrel  could  have  arisen  on  this  particular  point ; 
it  is  certain  that,  unless  a  great  deal  had  gone  before,  such  a  quarrel, 
if  it  had  arisen,  could  not  have  led  to  the  Primate's  death.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  immediate  question  for  which  Thomas  was  a  martyr 
was  the  right  of  coronation,  or,  if  any  one  chooses  to  be  yet  more  pre- 
cise, the  right  of  imdisturbed  censure  on  those  who  infiinged  the  right 
of  coronation.  The  martyrdom  was  imdoubtedly  the  result  of  the 
earlier  quarrel,  and  the  instinct  of  the  age  was  practically  not  wrong 
in  looking  on  Thomas  as  the  martyr  of  the  general  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  what  the  immediate  point  at 
issue  was.  And  we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  martyi-dom  was  a  worthier  cause  than  the  more  general 
matter  of  dispute.  We  can  now  hardly  enter  into  the  intense  feeling 
of  the  age  with  regard  to  all  local  and  corporate  rights.  At  least  wo 
can  hardly  enter  into  it  when  it  takes  an  ecclesiastical  shape.  We  could 
understand  Thomas  dying  for  the  rights  of  the  city  of  London  better 
than  we  can  understand  his  dpng  for  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury.  But,  if  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  feeUngs  of  the  time, 
wo  shall  perhaps  learn  to  enter  into  the  state  of  mind  which,  even  if 
nothing  else  had  gone  before,  would  deem  it  a  duty  in  the  head  or  in 
any  other  member  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  die  rather  than  do 
anything  which  could  seem  to  infringe  the  highest  privilege  of  ihat 
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church  or  to  lessen  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  infringed  it.  This  side 
of  the  case  ought  not  to  be  forgotten;  at  the  same  time  it  should  not 
be  80  pressed  as  to  forget  that  the  question  would  never  have  put 
itself  in  that  form  unless  a  great  deal  besides  had  gone  before. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  an  exemption 
from  temporal  jurisdiction  might  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  greatest  evil 
of  the  time  in  1164,  though  they  certainly  were  not  the  greatest  evil  of 
the  time  in  1154.  They  were  now  the  greatest  evil,  because  the  com- 
bined energies  of  Henry  and  Thomas  had  swept  away  the  still  greater 
evils  which  had  been  rife  ten  years  earlier.  When  the  power  of  the 
temporal  law  had  been  fully  established  over  all  other  classes,  the  fact 
Btood  out  more  plainly  that  there  was  one  class,  more  truly  that  there 
were  two  classes,  in  the  realm  who  wore  exempted  from  its  full 
sovereignty.  If  the  layman  wronged  his  fellow-layman,  the  sharp 
justice  of  the  Angevin  King  knew  how  to  deal  with  him.  King 
Henry's  punishments  were  stem ;  but  they  were  punishments  at  which 
men's  feelings  had  not  hitherto  learned  to  revolt  so  long  as  they 
were  meted  out  to  the  guilty  only.  Ci'uel  mutilations  wore  the 
penalty  even  of  very  trifling  thefts,  while,  for  the  murderer  and  the 
robber  on  a  great  scale,  the  law  of  the  Conqueror  which  forbad  the 
patting  to  death  of  any  man  had  long  passed  out  of  men's  minds.  The 
means  were  bloody,  but  the  work  had  been  done.  One  group  of 
eaceptiouB  only  remained.  Let  the  clerk  slay  or  rob  the  layman,  let 
the  layman  slay  or  rob  the  clerk,  let  the  clerk  slay  or  rob  his  brother 
clerf[,  and  the  hand  of  King  Henry's  justice  was  shortened.  The 
Church  claimed  that  all  matters  in  which  ecclesiastical  persons — taking 
those  words  in  the  very  widest  sense — were  either  doers  or  sufferers 
should  be  exempt  from  the  secular  jurisdiction,  and  should  be  reserved 
for  her  own  milder  tribunals.  Before  those  tribunals  life  and  limb 
were  safe;  imprisonment  and  stripes  were  the  heaviest  sentences. 
King  Henry  found  that  such  an  exemption  made  his  work  imperfect ; 
a  crowd  of  offenders  were  every  year  rescued  from  the  authority  of 
his  own  courts,  and  were  handed  over  to  tribunals  wliich  were  believed 
to  be  often  partial  and  corrupt,  and  which  in  any  case  could  deal  only 
very  madequately  with  the  worst  class  of  offenders.  Holy  orders  were 
then  bestowed  with  such  amazing  lavislmess,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges  sheltered  such  large  classes  of  persons  who  were  not, 
according  to  modem  notions,  in  holy  orders  at  all,  that  the  number  of 
clerical  offenders — to  say  nothing  of  the  lay  offenders  against  clerks — 
^as  positively  very  large.  The  evil  was  a  crying  one.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  completion  of  King  Henry's  work  that 
both  the  priestly  murderer  and  the  murderer  of  a  priest  should  bo 
amenable  to  the  King's  justice  like  other  men.  To  carry  out  this  end 
Chancellor  Thomas  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  perf'ectly  ready ;  the 
*^Dg  thence  made  the  mistaken  inference  that  Archbishop  Thomas 
^"^  be  equally  ready.    Archbishop  Thomas,  as  the  facts  show,  was 
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not  so  ready;  if  my  estimate  of  his  character  is  right,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  be. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  gone  through  the  matter  at  some  length,  and 
comes  to  this  conclusion : — "Nothing,  as  appears  to  us,  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  Archbishop's  cause  was  decidedly  wrong."*  I  have 
nothing  to  gainsay  in  Mr.  Robertson's  arguments;  I  have  nothing  to 
gainsay  in  his  conclusion,  if  it  simply  means  that  the  Archbishop's 
cause  was  wrong  in  the  sense  that  we,  seven  hundred  years  later,  can 
clearly  see  that  it  was  wrong.  A  privilege  which  was  thoroughly 
mischievous  in  itself  was  defended  by  arguments,  scriptural,  his- 
torical, and  legal,  all  of  which  were  thoroughly  fallacious.  But  if 
Mr.  Robertson  means  that  the  Archbishop's  cause  was  wrong  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  morally  blameworthy  for  supporting  it — that  is,  that 
it  was  so  clearly  wrong  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  see  that  it  was 
wrong — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  go  that  length.  It  is  certain  that  many 
wise  and  good  men  supported  the  same  cause,  some  of  them  men  who 
thoroughly  took  in  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
not  left  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  weigh  the  actions  of  Henry  and 
Thomas  in  the  balance  of  a  perfectly  fair  judgement.  Ages  before 
either  Froude  arose,  WiUiam  of  Newburgh,  the  father  of  historical 
criticism,  as  Giraldus  is  the  father  of  comparative  philology,  held  his 
court  on  King  and  Primate,  and,  while  ruling  that  the  zeal  of  both 
was  praiseworthy,  gave  sentence  that  the  zeal  of  both  had  sadly  out- 
run discretion .t  The  same  line  is  taken  by  others  from  whom  we 
might  have  looked  for  less  impartiaUty  than  from  a  critic  far  away 
in  another  province.  The  King's  case  is  stated  with  all  fulness  and 
fairness  by  more  than  one  of  the  Archbishop's  own  biographers-J 
No  one  does  more  thorough  justice  to  Henry  than  Herbert  of 
Bosham,  the  Primate's  most  fierj'  admirer,  the  man  who  did  not  scruple 
to  reprove  King  Henry  to  his  face  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  a 
long  string  of  followers  who  have  not  known  how  an  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  ought  to  be  described.  §     Herbert  pours  forth  all  his  rhetoric 

•  Becket,  p.  SO. 

t  The  two  chapters  of  this  writer  which  are  given  to  this  subject,  the  sixteenth  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  his  second  book,  should  be  most  carefully  studied,  as  a  wonderfully 
fair  contemporary  judgement  on  both  sides.  Ho  says  of  the  King  (ii.  130) :  "  Acri  motu 
turbatiis,  in  spirit u  vehementi  contra  molefactores  clericos  posuit  legos,  in  quibus  utiqne 
zeliun  justitiffi  public«e  habuit,  sed  fervor  immoderatior  modum  exoessit.  Sane  hujos 
immoderationis  regise  nostri  temporis  episcopos  tantum  respicit  culpa,  quantum  ab  eis 
processit  et  causa."  In  speaking  of  the  Archbishop  (ii.  154),  he  was  tied  by  the  reverence 
due  to  a  canonized  saint ;  yet  he  ventures  to  say :  "  Itaque  quod  a  venerabUi  pontifice 
tunc  actum  est,  nee  laudandum  esse  judico,  nee  vituperare  pnesumo ;  sed  dioo  quod  si  vel 
modioe  in  hujus  modi  a  sancto  viro  per  zeli  laudabilis  paulo  immoderatiorem  impetum  est 
cxcessum,  hoc  ipsum  est  sacrce,  qute  consccuta  noscitur,  igne  passionis  excoctum."  He 
argues  that  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  wise  condescension  to  human  weakness,  would 
have  acted  otherwise  than  Thomas  did. 

X  Henry's  case  is  well  put  bv  the  anonymous  Lambeth  writer,  Giles  ii.  85.  And  in  the 
other  accounts,  as  in  Roger  of  Pontigny,  120,  if  Heni^s  case  is  not  stated  in  the  same 
formal  way,  yet  the  facts  which  were  his  justification  are  plainly  set  fortii. 

§  See  the  most  remarkable  conTersation  between  the  King  and  Herbeit  of  Ti£m\fm^ 
reported  by  William  Fitz-Stephen,  GIIm.  L  266j  Bobertaon^  iiL  09.  (On  ooanlng  to 
England,  I  find  Mr.  BobertMOT^  '^         iLWOkm.  liU^StiiilMt  sad  HMm  «f 
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to  set  forth  the  righteous  motives  of  Iroth  disputants.    King  and 
|Prirnatc  alike  had  a  zoal  for  God ;  which  2;eal  was  according  to  know- 
ledgi\  he  will  leave  (lu<l  hiinRelf  to  judge/     Now  when  men  could  ao 
fairly  and  favourably  judge  what  was  to  be  eaid  on  the  other  side,  we 
jiiiat  alltAV  that  a  cause  which  they  accepted,  though  it  may  rightly 
leem   monstrous   now,    must  have   had   something   about   it    which 
uadered  it  from  setiming  utterly  mouBtrotis  then.    Again,  nothing  is 
|iner  than  that,  while  statesmen  and  great  churchmen  were  divided, 
iliir  feeling  everywhere,  in  his  own  province  and  out  of  it,  in  his 
>^*D  country  and  out  of  it,  went  enthusiastically  along  with  Thomas 
ind   bis  cause.     From  his  first  struggle  at  Northampton  to  his  last 
ygl©  at  ^Canterbury,  an  admiiing  nniltitude  is  always  ready  to 
eome^  to  applaud,  to  wait  upon  his  steps.  We  may  with  advantage 
:ip  to  think  what  this  fact  proves  and  what  it  does  not  prove.     We 
leed  liot  discuss  the  meaning  put  upon  it  by  Thierry,  though  the  fact 
valuable  the  other  way,  as  showing  how  well  a  man  of  Noniiaa 
1^  could  win  the  love  of  all  cliisses  of  EngUehmen.     Nor  is  the 
^ioce  of  the  fact  put  aside  by  Mr.  Froude  s  easy  process  of 
ilking  about  a  "mob,"t     Let  it  be  that  it  was  only  the  *'mob" 
rhich  followed  Thomas  from  the  gate  of   Northampton    castle  to 
the  gate  (if  St.  Andrew's  priory,  and  that  it  was  only  the  *'mob'* 
rhich   came    forth    from    every  town   and    village   of    Kent,   fi'om 
Ithwark,   from    his    own   London,  to   welcome  him  on   his    last 
n-n.     Mobs  often  go  wrong  in  their  judgements,  but  they  hardly 
fehower  their  applause  on  men  who  are  known  only  as  imscrupulous 
and  tyrannical  ministers.     The  popular  admiration  for  Thomas  in  no 
way  proves  his  cause  to  have  been  a  cause  in  itself  wise  and  righteous, 
%  cause  which  we  could  wish  to  have  triumphed  in  the  long  run  ;  but  it 
does  prove  that  his  cause  was  not  at  the  time  palpably  the  cause  of 
^?fToug  and  oppression.     Thomas  was  the  champion  nf  clerical  immu- 
nities; if  clerical  immunities  had  been  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
a»a  wrong  to  themselves,  they  would  not  have  applauded  the  cham« 
pion  uf  those  immmiities.     Beeidet  the  religious — ^if  it  will  please  Mr. 
froade,  we  wiU  call  it  the  superstitious — feeHng  which  would  draw 
tlie**mob"  to  the  Primate's  side,  the  mob  would  contain  comparatively 
few  who  had  suffered  heavy  and  imptmished  wrongs  from  priestly 
offenders ;  it  would  contain  many  who  had  been  themeelves,  who  had 
8^n  their  friends  and  neighbours,  rescued  from  the  bloody  sentences 
oi  tliti  Kiiig^s  courts  by  the  interposition  of  the  milder  jurisLhction  of 

™Kiia.      r    liavo    tlurffore  thought  it  right  to  verifj  my  references  to  Dr.  Gilca* 
*"^*  Ic^BB  more  correct,  t^^xt) 

Lor  on  thia  head,  bo^^inning  at  p.  102  (iiii  264,  Robertson}.  At 

;t  lurrent  of  declamiition  in  joint  honour  of  both  disputants:  '*0 

I  ru  utrumque  Dei  lipprehMtidit  temidatia"     He  winds  up  more 

[wA  utorque  li   f  nilationera,  imus  pro  poptilo,  alter 

I  eortim  fiiorit  it  in  zehiB,  non  hominifl,  qui  cito 

..t^.  L^rjii.oi  qui  in  fine  d*.c..»  *.*-*;.  judicium/* 

Century t  July,  1877,  p,  865.     Elsewhere  there  are  "  crowds,  "  "  sunirms/' 
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the  bishop.  A  cause  which  was  strongly  supported  by  many  of  the 
highest  minds  of  the  age,  and  which  was  no  less  strongly  supported 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  must  have  had  more  to  be  said  for  it  than 
Mr.  Froude,  and  even  than  Mr.  Robertson,  seems  to  see. 

The  arguments  from  Scripture,  the  Civil  Law,  and  other  sources, 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  may  be 
fairly  left  to  Mr.  Robertson's  refutation.*  They  are  much  on  a  level 
with  most  other  such  arguments  in  those  ages.  When  we  read  Robert 
Grosseteste's  dispute  with  his  refractoiy  canons,  we  decide  that  the 
bishop  was  right  and  the  canons  wrong ;  but  we  are  in  no  way  helped 
to  that  decision  by  the  bishop's  arguments  about  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  When  we  read  the  great  dispute  about  the  relations  between 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  whatever  conclusion  we  may 
come  to,  we  are  not  led  to  it  by  the  statements  made  on  both  sides 
about  the  children  and  the  contemporaries  of  Brutus.  Those  ages 
were  quite  capable  of  arguments  purely  legal  or  purely  logical.  But 
in  attempting  disputation  of  a  wider  kind,  they  seem  always  to  have 
mistaken  mere  illusti-ations — illustmtions,  some  of  them,  which  we 
should  very  likely  make  now,  but  which  we  should  not  make  without 
a  smile — for  serious  arguments  which  proved  something.  But  one 
special  fallacy  ran  through  all  arguments  on  this  subject.  The  course 
of  affairs  for  several  centuries  in  Western  Europe,  while  it  had  been 
such  as  to  throw  much  temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
had  also  been  such  as  at  once  to  extend  the  class  of  clergj'-  more 
widely,  and  to  draw  the  Une  between  them  and  the  laity  more  broadly, 
than  in  any  other  time  or  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  a 
keener  observer  than  either  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  Robertson,  that  "  the 
clerical  order  in  the  middle  ages  extended  far  beyond  the  priesthood;  it 
included  in  Henry's  day  the  whole  of  the  professional  and  educated 
classes."  t  There  is  nothing  Uke  this  in  our  own  time  ;  there  never 
was  anj-thing  like  it  in  Eastern  Christendom,  where  such  learning  as 
there  was  never  died  out  among  the  laity.  In  the  West  the  clergy — 
taking  that  word  in  the  widest  sense — formed  so  distinct  a  class,  and 
a  class  in  many  respects  so  superior  to  all  other  classes,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  there  grew  up  among  them  the  very  strongest  form  of 
that  corporate  or  ywa^t-corporate  spirit,  that  esprit  de  corps  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  marked  classes^ 
and  professions.  Considering  again  many  features  of  the  society  in 
which  they  lived,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  clergy  sometimes  fancied^ 
that  they,  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  were  themselves  the  Churchy 

and  if  they  applied  to  the  clergy,  as  distinguished  from  the  laity 

much  which  Scripture  says,  or  was  interpreted  to  say,  of  the  Churctn^ 
as  distill g^iislitd  iVoni  tlir  winld.  This  ^^ay  uf  Icioking  at  tliings^:^ 
almost  naturally  led,  on  iLu  part  of  the  more  zealous  members  of  th^ 
order,  iuto  a  way  of  lookiri^  at  the  civnl  power  which  is  quite  nmntc 
•  Beckel;,  pp.  77— S&.  ^i#  0jeeen  :  History  of  tli&  Englmh  People,  i,  10*. 
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Ggible  in  modem  times,  and  which  would  always  have  been 
unintelligible  in  the  East.  It  is  of  course,  in  all  times  and  places,  an 
easy  figure  of  speech  to  compare  a  prince  whose  poHcy  is  disliked  to 
all  the  persecutors  and  royal  sinners  in  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  But  the  language  of  ecclesiastical  writers  sometimes  goes 
&r  beyond  this.  It  sometimes  almost  puts  on  a  tone  of  Manichsean 
dualism,  as  if  that  one  of  the  two  swords  which  was  wielded  by  Csesar 
had  been  put  into  Caesar's  hand,  not  by  God,  but  by  his  enemy.*  The 
doctrine  of  the  Ghibeline  came  as  the  needful  answer,  and  Henry, 
with  all  his  Guelfic  alliances,  was  really  fighting  the  Ghibeline  battle. 
A  prodigious  mass  of  talk  of  all  these  kinds  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  time.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  help  Mr.  Froude  to  a 
string  of  passages  which  would  serve  his  purpose  better  than  anything 
that  he  has  either  quoted  or  imagined.  To  a  modem  mind  all  this 
needs  no  refutation ;  my  point  simply  is  that  the  more  reasonable 
forms  of  this  teaching  were  accepted  by  good  and  moderate  men,  and 
that,  even  in  its  extremest  form,  it  was  no  cunningly  devised  scheme 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  laity,  but  was  simply  something  which  grew 
up,  like  other  things,  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

But  we  have  the  further  fact  that  the  champions  of  ecclesiastical 

privilege  won  for  themselves  by  such  championship  the  admiration  of 

the  people  in  general,  of  the  "mob,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Froude. 

Why  should  men  sympathize  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  class 

to  which  they  did  not  belong?     The  great  master  of  English  history 

has  lately  taught  us  that  there  is  a  stage  in  constitutional  develope- 

ment  at  Avhich   the  assertion  even  of  exclusive  privileges  may  be 

popular.     The  privileges  gained  by  one  class  may  be  felt  to  be  a  kind 

of  earnest  that  the  same  privileges  may  one  day  be  gained  by  other 

classes.t     This  would  seem  to  be  tnie  whenever  the  privilege  is  a 

mere  exemption,  when  nothing  is  taken  from  the  unprivileged  class,  but 

when  all  that  is  done  is  to  exempt  a  single  class  from  some  grievance 

common   to   all.     I  confess  that,   notwithstanding  Air.  Robertson's 

judgement  the  other  way,t  I  do  see  in  the  straggle  for  ecclesiastical 

exemptions  a  struggle  for  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code.    I  do 

see  in  Thomas'  generation  the  beginnings  of  a  feeling  against  the 

barbarous  punishments  inflicted  in  the  King's  courts,  of  Avhich  there 

to  no  trace  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  same  century.     Herbert  of  Bosham, 

rtating  the  case  of  Thomas,  claims  it  as  a  clerical  privilege  to  be  exempted 

from  branding  and  mutilation.     But  he  also  impHesthat  branding  and 

niutilation  are  punishments  which  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  on  any 

Dian.    His  reasoning  indeed  is  as  much  theological  as  humanitarian ; 

*  Some  passages  go  almost  further  than  this.  Edward  Grim  (34),  in  describing  the 
pBg'a  severities  towards  the  criminous  clerks,  states  the  facts  fairly  enough ;  but  when 
w  comes  to  rhetoric,  he  speaks  of  "  sanctus  archiepiscopus,  dolons  conservoa  suos  j^ro 
V^  Christus  mortuus  ett  tantis  ascribi  indignitatibus." 

t  See  Stubbs  :  Constitutional  History,  iii.  6G2. 

t  Becket,  pp.  86, 87. 
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it  is  a  crime  to  deface  the  image  of  God.*  Still,  in  whatever  shapes 
and  by  whatever  arguments,  the  voice  of  humanity  was  making  itself 
heard.  Punishments  which  men  accepted  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First  were  beginning  to  be  cavilled 
at  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  openly  said  that  such 
punishments  were  too  bad  for  the  clergy;  it  was  beginning  to  be 
whispered  that  they  were  too  bad  for  the  laity  also.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  estabUshment  of  the  class  privilege  is  distinctly  a  step 
towards  the  general  deliverance.  It  is  idle  to  dispute  whether 
Thomas  was  or  was  not  "  a  kindred  spirit  to  our  modem  reformers 
and  mitigators  of  the  criminal  code."  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  the  cause  which  he  maintained  was  one  which  tended,  even  if 
indirectly,  towards  the  mitigation  of  that  code,  and  that  the  people 
instinctively  saw  that  it  did  so  tend. 

Nor,  while  judging  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  must  we  leave 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  rule  cut  both  ways.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  insist  on  the  fact,  one  which  I  have  already  tried  to  point  out, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  were  in  some  cases  privileges 
in  which  that  word  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  the  older  meaning  of 
pHvilegium.  Mr.  Froude  makes  one  of  his  most  daring  assertions 
when  he  says,  speaking  of  tiie  murderers  of  Thomas, 

"  They  had  been  excommunicated,  but  they  had  received  no  further  moles- 
tation. It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  owed  their  impunity  to  Becket*8 
own  claim  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  cases  where 
spiritual  persons  were  concerned.  But  the  wildest  advocates  of  the  immunitien 
of  the  Church  had  never  dreamed  of  protecthifj:  laymen  who  laid  their  hands 
on  clerks.  The  exf>lanation  was  that  the  King  had  acted  honourably  by 
taking  the  responsibility  on  himself,  and  had  not  condescended  Xo  shield  his 
own  reputation  by  the  execution  of  men  whose  fault  had  been  over-loyalty  to 
himself."t 

I  am  afraid,  as  I  have  hinted  more  than  once,  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  kings,  bishops,  or  any  class  of  men  in  the  twelfth 
century  acting  honourably  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Froude  doubtless 
understands  "  honourably."  But  let  this  pass.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  phrase  "  it  has  been  conjectured"  is  meant  as  a  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Robertson ;  if  so,  Mr.  Froude  has  got  on  rather  dangerous  ground. 
Much  as  I  differ  from  many  of  Mr.  Robertson's  conclusions,  greatly  as  I 
disHke  the  tone  of  much  of  his  book,  there  are  few  people  who  are 
less  likely  to  go  wrong  on  a  mere  question  of  fact.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Mr.  Froude  is  utterly  wrong  in  the  above  hasty 

*  Comparing  the  ecclcsmstical  and  temporal  jurisdictions  (i.  105 ;  Robertson,  iii.  2G9), 
he  says  of  the  former :  *'  Inde  est  quod  aljsquc  membrorum  multilatione  et  sine  onrni 
deformatione  corporis  est.  Spiritualis  est  enim.  Adeo  etiam  quod  ordinis  priyileginm 
excludat  cauterium,  quam  tamen  poenam  communiter  inter  homines  etiam  jus  forexise 
damnat :  ne  yidelicet  in  hominc  Dei  ima^o  defAmctur."  So  the  preachers  of  hmnamty 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  denounced  the  crime  of  selling  Cbristiaiia  into 
slavery;  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  denounced  the  crime  of  seUing 
men  of  any  kind.  Yet  there  is  one  canon  of  Anselm  (see  Eadmer^  68)  which  seems  to 
denounce  slayery  in  the  abstract. 

t  J^ineUtnih  Century,  November^  1877>  p.  6S5. 
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asBeition,  and  that  Mr.  Robertson  is  perfectly  right  when  he  asserts 
the  exact  contrary.  As  the  law  stood  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Thomas,  his  murderers  could  not  be  touched  except  by  ecclesiastical 
censures.  The  law  was  presently  altered ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
one  reason  for  its  alteration  was  because  such  offenders  as  the  slayers 
of  the  martyr  had  escaped.  These  facts  should  surely  have  been 
known  to  the  writer  who  so  powerfully  urges  the  claims  of  EngUsh 
law  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foimdation  of  English  liistory,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  surprising  cases  of  Mr.  Fronde's  constant  ill-luck  that 
they  should  not  have  been  known.  This  will  be  seen  when  we 
compare  Mr.  Froude's  statements  with  Mr.  Robertson's. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  discussing  the  general  question  of  the  immunities, 
says: — 

"  No  other  answer  is  needed  to  the  claims  set  up  by  Becket  for  the  exemption 

of  the  clerj^  fi-om  the  secular  courts  than  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  letter  of 

Vis  immediate  successor,  written  at  a  time  when  the  clergy  had  bep;iin  to  feel 

that  their  immmiities  were  attended  by  considerable  inconveniences.     For  the 

Church's  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which  concerned  the 

derf^y  had  not  only  the  effect  of  withdrawing  clerical  robbers  and  murderers 

from  the  secular  tribunals,  but  also  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  clergy,  so 

that  (an  was  most  signally  instanced  in  Becket' s  own   case)  the  murderer  of  an 

tccU^mtic    was   subject    to    no   other    than   ecclesiastical  punishments  :   and  the 

effect  of  this  came  to  be  so  seriously  felt  tliat  Archbishop  Richard  endeavoured 

toproaii*e  an  alteration  of  the  law.     lie  argues  that  misdeeds  ouglit  to  be 

punished  in  any  case.    '  I  should  be  content,*  he  says,  *  with  the  sentence  of 

excommunication,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  striking  terror  into  evil-doers ;  but 

through  our  sins,  it  has  b(?conie  ineffective  and  despised.    The  slayers  of  a 

clerk  or  a  bishop  are  sent  to  Rome  by  way  of  penance ;  they  enjoy  themselves 

by  the  way,  and  return  with  the  Poi)e's  full  grace,  and  with  increased  boldness 

for  the  commission  of  crime.    The  King  claims  the  right  of  punishing  such 

offena^s;   but  we  of  the  clergy  damnably  reserve  it  to  ourselves,  and  we 

feerve  the  consequences  of  our  ambition  in  usurping  a  jurisdiction  with  which 

we  have  no  rightful  concern '  The  Archbisnop's  argument  was  intended 

to  protect  the  clergy  from  \'iolence,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  protection  of  the  laity  against  the  violence  of  clergymen  "  (Becket, 
pp.  82,  83). 

Later,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr,  Robertson  says  again  : — 

'*  We  have  seen  that  the  innnunities  of  the  clergy  were  found  a  bar  to  the 
pmishment  of  the  murderers  of  ecclesiastics :  and  in  consetjuence  of  this. 
Archbishop  Richard,  the  successor  of  Becket,  wrote  the  letter  already  ([uoted, 
^  which  the  argument,  although  intended  only  to  secure  the  punishment  of 
'Jffences  against  the  clergy,  is  equally  strong  against  that  exemption  of  criminal 
clergymen  from  secular  jurisdiction  which  had  be(»n  the  foundation  of  Becket's 
<*U8e,  It  was  probably  in  ctmsequence  of  this  that,  in  1176,  a  council  at 
Westmmster,  under  the  legate  Ilugh  Tetroleone,  enacted  that  the  mmderer  of  a 
<^,  on  conviction  or  confession  before  the  king's  justiciary,  should  undergo 
tbe  usual  punishment  for  his  crime,  and,  moreover,  should  forfeit  his  inherit- 
•*».  At  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  (although  as  Henry  tells  the  Pope, 
**  wifliout  much  opposition  from  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  men  of  the 
**ktt)  that  clergymen  should  not  be  subject  to  the  secular  courts  except  for 
**^  I  against  the  forest  laws,  or  on  account  of  fees  to  which  the  duty  of  lay 
was  attached.  The  indignation  with  which  contemporary  writers 
)  legate  for  consenting  to  these  exceptions,  appears  to  show  that  they 
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were  of  great  practical  importance ;  but  iu  any  ca^e,  the  principle  of  the  imr 
munity  of  ecclesiastics  from  all  secular  jurisdiction  was  abandoned,  and  the 
sanction  of  Rome  was  given  to  decrees  which  Becket  would  have  denounced  as 
intolerable  and  impious  "  (pp.  209,  210). 

Mr.  Robertson  then  quotes  passages  from  Giraldus  and  Peter  of  BloLs, 
in  which  Archbishop  Richard  is  blamed  for  giving  up  rights  for  which 
Thomas  had  died.  This  was  a  somewhat  inaccurate  statement  of  the 
real  cause  of  Thomas*  death ;  but  it  illustrates  the  received  way  rf 
looking  at  the  matter.  Now  Mr.  Froude,  who  a  few  pages  before  had 
said  that  "  the  wildest  advocates  of  the  Church  had  never  dreamed  of 
protecting  laymen  who  had  laid  their  hands  on  clerks,"  had,  somewhere  or 
other,  read  about  this  act  of  Archbishop  Richard ;  but  he  read  it  in  his 
usual  fashion.  He  saw  enough  to  make  merry  about  clerical  deer- 
stealers ;  he  never  saw  the  passages  which  showed  that  hitherto  laymen 
who  laid  their  hands  on  clerks  had  been  protected.  Here  stands  his 
version,  well  woi*thy  to  be  compared  with  Mr,  Robertson's.  For  be  it 
remembered,  Mr.  Robertson  is  just  as  glad  as  Mr.  Froude  to  catch  at 
anything  that  will  tell  against  Thomas  and  his  cause.  But,  imlike 
Mr.  Froude,  he  sees  and  reads  all  that  is  in  his  book.    Mr.  Froude 


*"  In  the  October  following,  Cardinal  Hugezun  came  from  Rome  to  arrange 
the  vexed  question  of  the  liability  of  clerks  to  trial  in  the  civil  courts.  The 
customs  for  which  Henry  pleaded  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  substantially 
recognized.  Offenders  were  degraded  by  their  ordinaries  and  passed  over  to 
the  secular  judges.  For  one  particular  class  of  offences  definite  statutory 
powers  were  conceded  to  the  State.  The  clergy  were  notorious  violators  of 
the  forest  laws.  Deer-stealing  implied  a  readiness  to  commit  other  crimes,  and 
Cardinal  Hugezun  formally  consented  that  orders  should  be  no  protection  in 
such  cases.  The  betrayal  of  their  interests  on  a  matter  which  touched  so 
neaily  the  occupation  of  their  lives  was  received  by  the  clergy  with  a  scream 
of  indignation *-f\j:chbi8hop  Richard,' says  Giraldus, 'basely  surren- 
dered the  rights  which  the  martyr  Thomas  had  fought  for  and  won,  but  Arch- 
bishop Stephen  recovered  them.'  The  blood  of  St.  Thomas  had  not  been  shed, 
and  the  martyr  of  Canterbury  had  not  been  allowed  a  inonoixily  of  wonder- 
working, that  a  priest  should  be  forbidden  to  help  himself  to  a  haunch  of  venison 
on  festival  days."* 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  joke  about  a  haunch  of  venison  is 
worth  the  cost  of  a  direct  misstatement  of  the  law;  but,  if  the  joke 
told  against  the  clergy  and  the  accurate  statement  of  the  law  told  in 
their  favour,  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  the  assertor  of  the  claimB 
of  the  Statute-Book  to  count  the  cost  in  such  a  case.  And  it  may  be 
that  a  simple  layman  cannot  throw  himself  into  the  point  of  view 
from  which  these  things  are  looked  at  by  one  who  has  himself,  like 
Thomas,  *'  put  off  the  deacon."  To  the  simple  layman  the  fact  that  the 
ecclesiastical  claims  cut  both  ways,  that  they  sometimes  tended  to  the 
damage  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  to  their  profit,  is  an  important  element 
in  the  case,  one  which  not  only  should  not  be  denied,  but  should  be 

•  NineUenik  Century,  November,  1877,  pp.  690,  691 
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prominently  set  forth.  By  virtue  of  the  privileges  for  which  Thomas 
struggled,  the  blood  of  Thomas  remained,  as  far  as  temporal  pimish- 
ment  was  concerned,  imavenged.  In  truth  each  side  of  the  exemption 
waa  a  further  reason  for  abolishing  the  exemption,  because  each  side 
of  the  exemption  increased  the  number  of  offenders  who  escaped  the 
due  reward  of  their  deeds.  But  we  can  understand  that  the  fact  that 
the  exemption  did  cut  both  ways,  the  fact  that,  while  the  clerk  was 
liable  to  lighter  punishments  than  other  men,  he  was  also  placed 
under  feebler  protection  than  other  men,  did  something  to  take  away 
anything  that  seemed  exclusive  and  invidious  in  the  clerical  exemption 
from  temporal  jurisdiction. 

Such  then  was  the    chamcter,  such  were  the  various  sides  and 
aspects,  of  these  famous  claims  of  the  clergy  to  answer  for  their  crimes 
in  the  spiritual  courts  only  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  struggle 
between  Thomas  and  the  King.  Here  was  a  whole  system  of  teaching, 
supported  by  great  names  and  precedents,  which  fonned  a  part,  an 
essential  and  prominent  part,  of  the  clerical  belief  of  the  time.    Into 
the  midst  of  this  teaching,  into  an  atmosphere  where  its  doctrines 
floated  on  every  breath,  Thomas  was  suddenly  plunged.  If  he  became 
Archbishop,  these  were  the  principles  which  an  Archbishop  Avas  boimd 
to  profess  and  act  upon.    They  wore  the  principles  which  an  Arch- 
bishop who  had  sinned  against  those  principles  as  Chancellor  was 
bound  to  profess  and  to  act  on,  even  more  strongly  than  his  predecessors 
who  bad  needed  no  such  repentance.    Anselm  stood  before  liis  eyes, 
and,  though  we  may  greatly  doubt  whether  Anselm  would  have  coun- 
terdgned  all  the  doctrines  of  Thomas — he  assuredly  would  not  have 
approved  of  all  his  acts — ^it  was  perfectly  natural  that  both  Thomas 
and  his  contemporaries  should  honestly  believe  that  he  was  walking 
in  the  steps  of  Anselm.     Once  Archbishop,  with  Anselm  as  his  chosen 
model,  Thomas  could  not  fail  to  become  the  champion  of  the  occle- 
siastical  claims  in  all  their  fulness.    He  could  not  fail  to  throw  into  his 
championship,  not  only  all  the  inborn  fervour  of  his  nature,  but  the 
farther  artificial  fervour  of  one  who  was  acting  a  part,  though  a  part 
in  acting  which  he  beheved  that  he  was  only  doing  Ids  duty. 

It  is  therefore  almost  vain  to  inquire  whether  Thomas  was  morally 
justified  in  taking  up  the  cause  which  he  did  take  up.  Being  the  man 
that  he  was,  in  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  it  was  impos- 
fiiUe  that  he  should  do  otherwise  than  take  up  that  cause.  And  being 
the  man  that  he  was,  and  in  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  it 
^ae  further  impossible  that  he  should  do  otherwise  than  take  up  that 
cause  with  a  fervour,  with  an  obstinacy,  with  a  kind  of  reckless  defiance 
*  of  consequences,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself.  Beside  him  all  other 
^ssertors  of  the  same  claims  in  his  own  day,  or  before  his  day,  seemed 
hke\\'arm.  It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  seem  lukewarm.  No 
o^e  else  had  in  the  same  way  tlie  necessity  constantly  laid  upon  liim 
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of  carrying  out  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  champion  in  all  its  fulness. 
We  need  hardly  stop  to  argue  whether  a  man  was  right  or  wrong  in 
taking  up  a  certain  cause  when  he  could  not  fail  to  take  up  that  cause 
unless  he  had  been  another  man.  To  Henry  at  this  stage  we  may  pay 
a  higher  tribute.  We  have  seen  that  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Thomas  fully  admit  the  integrity  of  his  motives.  He  found  a  great 
source  of  evil  in  his  kingdom,  wea.kening  the  course  of  justice  and 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  realm.  He  gave  the  whole  power  of  bis 
mind  to  put  an  end  to  that  evil.  Thomas  and  Henry  alike,  in  the 
general  part  which  they  took,  acted  as  they  could  not  fail  to  act.  Of 
Henry  we  may  further  say  that,  in  the  general  part  which  he  took. 
he  acted  as  it  was  abstractedly  right  to  act.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  examine  the  particular  acts  both  of  King  and  Primate,  to  look  at 
the  way  in  which  each,  starting  from  a  perfectly  defensible  position, 
carried  out  the  cause  which  he  had  in  hand.  In  thus  weighing 
their  particular  acts,  we  are  often  driven  to  pronoimce  a  harsh  judge- 
ment on  both.  The  pair  of  disputants  with  whom  we  have  now  to 
deal  have  indeed  fallen  away  from  the  pair  of  disputants  two  genera* 
tions  earUer  whom  they  must  have  had  before  their  eyes.  Henry  the 
Second  and  Thomas  are  not  as  Henry  the  First  and  Anselm.  Elacb 
alike  loses  his  dignity  and  forsakes  his  position.  Thomas  is  violent^ 
x)bstinate,  provoking ;  Henry  does  not  shrink  from  any  act  of  mean- 
ness or  cruelty  which  could  crush  or  distress  his  adversary.  But  we 
must  insist  on  King  and  Primate  aUke  being  judged  by  their  real  acts, 
as  recorded  by  writers  of  their  own  age,  not  by  imaginary  acts  which 
ingenious  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  think  good  to  discover 
for  them.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Froude*8  narrative 
of  the  first  groimd  of  quarrel  between  Thomas  and  Henry,  of  the  events 
between  the  consecration  of  Thomas  and  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  is 
purely  fictitious.  The  names  of  the  chief  actors  are  the  same  in  the 
real  and  in-  the  fictitious  narrative.  The  general  course  of  events  in 
the  fictitious  narrative  might  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  real  one. 
But  this  is  all  that  we  can  say.  In  all  the  details  of  the  story,  in  aU 
the  points  of  law  and  fact  on  which  the  controversy  turned,  Mr.  Froude 
gives  us  a  stoiy  which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  contem- 
porary writers.  Mr.  Froude  deals  with  facts  in  the  kind  of  way  in 
which  the  Popes  claimed  to  deal  ^.r  plenitudine  potestatU  with  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  He  pulls  down  and  he  builds  up,  he  plants  and  he 
destroys,  after  a  fashion  wliich  may  be  lawful  to  those  whose  object 
it  is  to  make  a  point  against  sacerdotaKsm  or  antinsacerdotalism,  but 
which  can  only  be  looked  at  with  simple  wonder  by  those  whose 
object  is  the  lowlier  one  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  history. 

Mr.  Froude  begins  his  narrative  of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  by  a 
statement  of  law : — 

"Kniglits  holding  their  lands  from   the  Church   on  military   tenure  had 
hitherto  done  homage  for  them  to  the  Crown.    The  new  archbishop  demanded 
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ftjr  hiraself.      He  requiriKl  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  swear  fealty  to  him 

^'     fie.     The  Earl  of  Clare  refii8ei  anil  appealed  to  the  kiDg, 

►p  dared   not   at  ouce  strike  .^o  larg-e  a  qaairy.      Hut   ho 

HI  with  a  gmaller  offender.     Sir  Williaia  Eyne.^ford,  one  of  the 

-,  wa.9  jiatron  of  a  benefice  in  Kent.     The  archbishop  prefleT»ted 

iL  The  kuig-ht  ejected  the  archbishop^s  nominee,  and  the  archbishop 

^icated  the  kniight."  • 

The  names  here  are  the  same  a8  the  names  in  the  real  story ;  so  are 
•Oic*  f^^.     But  every  fact  is  so  altered,  so  coloured,  so  mi\od 

V      :   .  :_.    :3  etatemeuts  of  fact  and  erroneous  statemeuts  of  law, 
it  Mr»  Froude  8  story,  as  it  stands,  can  only  be  called  a  fiction.    The 
i»>iit  that  •' knights  holding  their  lands  from  the  Church  on  mili- 
'termre  had  hitherto  done  homage  for  them  to  the  Crown"  is  mere 
Dnseiise.     Mr.  Fronde  has  doubtless  got  hold  of  some  glimmering  of 
[T  or's  great  law  of  Salisbury,  by  wliich  ever}^  man  in  the 

li:..  :....^iit8  holding  their  lands  from  the  Church  on  military  tenure 
iroongthe  restthad  to  become  the  man  of  the  King,     But  this  did  not, 
I  Mr.  Fronde  seems  to  think,  shut  out  the  homage  due  to  the  inter- 
[mediate  lord,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.   Nor  was  there  anything  new, 
las  he  implies,  in  tJie  Archbishop  demanding  such  liomage.     Knights 
'  hf^iding  their  lands  from  the  Archbishop  on  miUtary  tenure   owed 
homagi*  to  the  Archbishop,  but  a  homage  in  which  their  higher  alle- 
^ance  to  the  King  was  reserved,     Mi%  Fronde  teUs  the  stoiy  about 
Tunhridge  Castle,  as  if  the  castle  had  been  undoubtedly  a  fief  held  of 
Hie  soe  of  Canterbury  by  military  tenure,  and  as  if  the  Archbishop 
waa  guilty  of  some  innovation  in  demanding  homage  for  an  estate  so 
Kd(L    The  real  poiut  of  controversy  was  quite  different.     The  Arch- 
bishop assert-ed  that  the  castle  was  a  fief  of  the  archbishopric.    When 
tlji6  Archbishop  therefore  demanded  homage  for  it,  the  Earl's  answer 
tuot^as  Mr.  F rondo  represents  it,  a  mere  refusal;  it  was  a  proposal 
omproraise,  which  reminds  us  of  relations  of  homage  between  still 
greater  personages  than  earls  and  archbishops.     Earl  Roger  offered 
to  do  homage  to  the  Archbisliop*  but  he  declined  to  say  for  what  fief  the 
homage  was  to  be  done,|     This  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  Earl  pei-sonally  the  Archbishop's  man,  as  so  many  others  were,  but 
it  Would  have  left  the  claims  of  the  see  over  the  castle  of  Tunbridge  un- 
decided.   The  state  of  things  would  have  been  that  w^hich  aometiniea 

•  Xw,. '..  tJA  rr«fur,;   inlv   1^77,  pp.  844,  845. 

t  rtson) : "  Comes  vero  bomLnium  obt  ulit.  Bed  super  quo,  quod 

*\^^  '  r^  recuBavit."     1  take  this  to  be  the  Earl's  Una!  answer, 

*">'  iUtj  veraion  jtriven  by  Ralph  de  Diceto  (i.  31L  Stubba),  which.  I 

n»r  ffta^  of  the  coiiti"c>versy.     Hore  tbe  Earl,  caUed  on  by  the 

th<3  castle,  ''archiopiscopo  durlorem  oppoauit  advoraanum, 

■\\\  in  sf^rritio  iiiilit:iri  et  puhlicis  pensionibus  perst^lretidia 

irbi<7'l^e'^pintt"     The  projwsai  put  into  the  Earl's  mouth 

>  I   ■         I  mpromifi^.    But,  in  any  caaej  EUilpli's  story 

ji  ^.     l!i  1.    ipli'fi  Toraion  the  Earl  refuaoii  homnge  to  the 

I  :    Lt  he  held  the  castle  directly  from  the  King?.     Grantins^  the 

.1^  a  miittoi'M^  cotirse^.    iirantingf  the  Archbishop's  ftu't,  bis 

I  Jly.    2Ii\  Froude  takeej  not  the  Earl's  fact,  but  the  Arokbishop'^^  and 

t  of  his  own  head. 
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existed  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  when  the  two 
kings  were  on  friendly  tenns,  and  when  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
either  to. stir  the  question  whether  the  Scottish  king's  homage  was 
done  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  or  for  anything  else.  All  these 
touches,  which  give  so  much  life  and  meaning  to  the  story,  seem  to 
have  no  meaning  for  Mr.  Froude.  They  certainly  count  for  nothing 
in  an  argument  against  sacerdotalism ;  but  they  count  for  a  great  deal 
in  bringing  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket  as  a  living  thing 
before  us.  Having  done  with  Earl  Roger,  Mr.  Fronde  passes  on  to 
Wilham  of  Eynesford,  and  his  story  is  still  more  utterly  perverted 
than  the  other.  As  Mr.  Froude  tells  it,  it  reads  like  a  wanton  attack 
on  the  Archbishop's  part  on  the  layman's  right  of  patronage.  Mr. 
Froude  leaves  out  the  fact,  on  which  the  whole  stoiy  turns,  that 
William,  while  one  of  the  King's  knights,  was  also  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's knights,  and  that  the  Archbishops  claimed  to  appoint  clerks 
to  all  churches  on  lauds  held  of  the  see.*  There  seems  to  have  been 
fair  ground  for  doubt  whether  this  claim  was  a  good  one,  and  it  may 
be  that  William  was  right  in  his  law  and  that  Thomas  was  wrong. 
In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  the  dispute  was  a  simple  question  of 
fact ;  in  the  case  of  William  of  Eynesford  the  dispute  was  a  simple 
question  of  law.  To  say  that  Mr.  Froude  has  misstated  the  fact  in 
one  case  and  the  law  in  the  other,  would  be  paying  his  narrative  too 
high  a  compUment.  It  would  imply  that  his  narrative  contains  intel- 
Hgible  statements  which  can  be  affirmed  or  denied.  Instead  of  such 
statements,  his  narrative  is  mere  careless  confusion,  but  of  course  a 
confusion  in  which  everything  so  falls  out  as  to  put  Thomas  in  the 
worst  Ught.  And,  again  to  mark  the  straws  which  show  the  way  of 
the  wind,  where  William  Fitz-Stephen  says  **ecclesiam  donaveraij* 
Mr.  Froude  says,  "The  Archbishop  preseiUed  a  priest  to  it."  Mr. 
Froude  ought  to  know  that  to  talk  of  a  bishop  "presenting"  in  his 
o^vn  diocese  is  sheer  nonsense.t         • 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  happened  before  or  after  the  Council 
of  Tours  in  1163.  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  place  it  before ;  Mr.  Robertson 
places  it  after.  The  point  is  of  some  little  consequence,  as  it  involves 
a  question  whether  Thomas  was,  in  these  proceedings,  cjtrrying  out 
a  canon  of  that  Council  which  decreed  the  restoration  of  alienated 

*  See  the  story  in  William  Fitz-St«phen,  208  (Bobertson,  iii.  48),  who  says  of  the  Arch- 
bishop :  "Ejus  est  tarn  baronum  suorum  qiiam  monachonim  Cantoariensiam  Tacaates 
in  Tillis  donare  eoclesias."  As  Mr.  Robertson  says  (Becket>  p.  72),  the  claim  of  the  Aroh^ 
bishop  was  a  very  doubtful  one ;  but  it  was  one  which  Thomas  had  inherited  from  hia  pre- 
decessor Theobald,  while  Mr.  Froude  makes  the  Archbishop's  collation  of  the  benefice  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  da  The  refereneee 
which  Mr.  Robertson  makes  to  Gervase  (X.  Scriptt.  1667, 1675)  uirow  great  dcmbt  on  the 
Archbishop's  right,  which  was  given  up  by  the  next  Primate  Bichazd.  But  I  do  not  wob 
that  very  much  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  monks  afterwards  received  the  advowMn 
as  a  gift  ("  Willielmus  dominus  ejoMlein  fundi  dedit  oonventiii  Gantnarienil,  CKenioqiioqae 
reddidit").   This  sounds  to  ma  U      *  -**"*"!oniiae. 


t  The  phxaae  of  Ralph  de0ioi>  ItnUal  "ThamM  ■mlilwtomwM  lanirti 

ecdesiam  AinefordiiB cofUnItt in ]  ii ttffl nNIEValMMMlF>^  >4 ^^^  ^ '    =  'i^  '*< 
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Ghurch  property.*  That  Thomas  had  a  general  KoenBe  from  the  King 
to  recover  the  lost  estates  of  the  see  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Fronde,  but 
it  is  stated  by  William  Fitz-Stephen.t  It  is  likely  enough  in  itself, 
though  Henry  may  not  have  foreseen  the  special  use  to  which  the 
Kcense  was  to  be  put.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  Eynesford  storj^  if  Mr. 
Fronde's  study  of  the  Statute-book  had  gone  as  far  back  as  the  few 
genuine  ordinances  of  the  Conqueror,  he  might  have  made  his  case 
tgainst  Thomas  stronger  than  he  has  done.  WilHam  was  a  tenant-in- 
diief  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  a  tenant  of  the  Archbishop,  and  Mr.  Fronde 
mderstates  his  case  when  he  says  that  "  it  had  been  usual  to  pay  the 
King  the  courtesy  of  consulting  him  "  before  excommunicating  such 
la  one.  It  was  no  mere  matter  of  courtesy,  but  a  matter  of  law  or 
established  custom,  of  the  Conqueror's  own  ordaining;  and  the  answer 
made  by  Thomas  that  it  was  not  for  the  King  to  meddle  in  matters 
of  absolution  and  excommunication  was  one  which  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  matter,  and  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  served 
Mr.  Fronde's  purpose  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fronde  seems  not 
to  mention  that  Thomas  absolved  William  of  Eynesford,  that  William, 
as  his  man,  appeared  as  ono  of  his  sureties  at  Northampton,  and  that 
the  question  about  the  advowson  was  settled  by  William  giving  it  as 
a  gift,  not  indeed  to  the  archbishopric,  but  to  the  convent  of  Christ 
(Smrch. 
Mr.  Fronde's  account  of  the  Council  of  Tours  is  also  remarkable : — 

"The  English  prolat<»s  attended.  The  questicm  of  j^rocedonco  was  not  this 
time  raised.  The  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Iur  suH'ra^^ns  sat  on  the 
Pope's  right  hand;  tlic  Archbishop  of  York  and  his  sufTrugans  sat  on  the 
Pope's  left.  Wliether  aiiytliin*^  of  consequence  passiKl  on  this  occiision 
between  the  Poj)e  and  Becket  is  not  known :  probably  not ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  met."  % 

It  is  proverbially  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  and  it  is  strange  if  so 
minute  an  account  as  Mr.  Fronde's  should  bo  a  pure  dream.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  book,  old  or  new,  to  which  I  have  access  at  this 
moment  which  leads  me  to  think  that  there  was  a  Ringlo  EngKsh 
bishop  at  Tours  besides  Thomas  himself.  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  was 
clearly  present,  gives  a  muiute  account  of  Thomas'  journey  and  of  his 
reception  by  Alexander.  The  English  Primate  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours,  and  was  treated  as  first  in  rank  after  the  Pope  himself. 

•  Mr.  Bobertson  (Becket,  71)  ar^n^cs  that  the  abuses  forbidtlon  l-y  the  Council  of  Tours 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  Thomas  wtis,  nightly  or  wrongly,  trying  to  reform. 
The  words  of  the  canon,  as  given  l»y  Willuim  of  Nowburgh  (i.  1 27  \  stand  thus  :  "  Statui- 
mot  lit  quisqiiis  alicui  laico  in  scculo  remancnti  ecclesiam  dcciinainve  concesserit,"  &o. 
(The  text  seems  to  bo  somewhat  different  from  that  quoted  by  Mr.  KolK'rtson.)  But  the 
WDxds  which  go  before,  **  quidam  f  rat  rum  et  coepiscoporum  nostrorum  aliorumque  prso- 
latorom  ecdesice  decimas  eis,  et  ecclesianim  dispositioncs  indulircnt,"  seem  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  church  of  Eynesford,  iis  conc(>ived  by  Thomas,  an  a<lvowKon  which  had  passed 
from  apiritn&l  into  temporal  hands.  *'  Habere  ecclesiam  "  and  similar  phrases  are  often 
applied  to  advowsons.    See  Domesday,  :28u,  and  Norman  Conquest,  v.  r)02. 

f  GileB,  i.  20S  (Bobertson,  i.  43) :  "  Tamen  prius  a  rege  pctitam  obtinucrat  archi- 
episoopns  licentiom  revocandi  proedia  occIesioB  Cantuariensis,  a  pvoxleoessoribus  suis  male 
alienatfti  Tel  a  laicis  oocupata." 

X  ^nsUenih  Century,  July,  1S77,  p.  845. 
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But  of  Mr,  FroTide'B  picture  of  the  Pope  in  the  middle,  with  ThomaB 
on  one  side  and  Roger  on  the  other,  there  is  not  a  word.*  Moreover, 
it  is  known  that  something  of  very  considerable  consequence  passed 
on  this  occasion  between  the  Pope  and  Thomas ;  "  that  they  met  '* 
there  is  no  need  to  prove.  We  need  not  accept  the  story  of  William 
of  Newburgh — which  is  doubtless  transferred  hither  from  a  later  time 
— ^that  Thomas  now  resigned  his  archbishopric  and  received  it  again 
from  the  Pope.t  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  now  that  Thomas 
tried  to  procure  the  canonization  of  Anselm.  Such  an  attempt  is 
most  significant  in  connexion  with  what  had  gone  before  and  with 
what  followed.  It  could  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  declaring 
to  the  world  that  Anselm  was  the  model  which  Thomas  had  chosen 
to  imitate.  For  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  canonize  Anselm  at  the 
request  of  Morton  was  a  very  harmless  proceeding,  one  wliich  in  no 
way  threatened  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  For  Alexander  the 
Third  to  canonize  Anselm  at  the  request  of  Thomas  would  have  been  an 
act  which  could  have  had  but  one  meaning,  and  that  a  meaning  which 
might  be  imderstood  to  threaten  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Second. 
The  wily  Pontiff  neither  agreed  nor  refused,  but  bade  Thomas  bring  the 
matter  before  the  judgement  of  the  English  bishops.^  Both  Thomas 
and  the  English  bishops  had  before  long  quite  other  matters  to  see  to. 
Just  after  the  matter  of  William  of  Eynesford  a  very  remarkable 
sentence  is  found  in  Mr.  Robertson's  book.  "In  another  case  the 
Primate  appeared  as  a  sort  of  Hampden."  §  As  Mr.  Froude  gives  no 
narmtive  of  this  case,  I  am  relieved  from  giving  any  counter  narrative ; 
and  I  am  specially  glad  to  be  relieved  from  deciding  whether  the  story 
has  anything  to  do  with  Danegeld  or  no.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Thomas  withstood,  and  successfully  withstood,  the  levying  of  a  tax 
which  he  deemed  oppressive  and  illegal — that  his  so  doing  brought  on 
him  the  King's  anger — and  that  Mr.  Robertson,  no  very  favom-able 
judge — approves  of  his  conduct.  Surely  we  have  here  a  side  of  the 
Archbishop's  character  which  deserves  some  place  in  the  narrative  of 
his  Life  and  Times.  But  then  the  character  of  a  Hampden  and  the 
character  of  an  imscrupulous  and  tyrannical  minister  are  hardly  con- 
sistent with  one  another.  Still  less  would  it  suit  Mr.  Fronde's  theory 
to  argue  that  the  consecrating  hands  of  Henry  of  Winchester  had 
changed  the  one  character  into  the  other.  The  Hampden-like  side 
of  Thomas  therefore  remained  invisible  to  Mr.  Fronde's  eyes. 

*  Herbert,  i.  00  (Bobcrtson,  ill.  255)  :  "  Quod  cseteris  majiiB  adhuc,  Bomana  cccIeBia 
nostrum  archiproeeulem,  tanquam  ex  multis  qui  convonerant  primogenitnm,  quodam 
({ua«i  primo^eniti  honore  ct  cultu  honestalmt  proe  coeteris."  Mr.  Frondo  seems  stiU  to 
))o  followed  by  the  memory  of  the  day  when  Archbishop  Soger  had  to  be  "  drawn  out  of 
his  iU-choaen  plftce." 

f  ii.  130 :  "  Ubi,  ut  dicitnr,  pontificatum,  minus  sincere  et  canonice,  id  est,  per  operam 
manumque  ro^iain,  susceptum,  pun^ntis  conscientise  stimuloe  non  ferens,  secreto  in 
monus  domini  papas  rosifi^navit."  This  must  bo  a  confusion  with  the  scene  of  the  i 
kind  at  Sens  recorded  by  Edward  Orim  (52)  and  William  Fitz-Stophcn  (244). 

X  See  the  letter  of  Pope  Alexander  to  Thomas ;  Giles,  G.  Foliot,  261 ;  and  the  bulli  i 
An^lia  Sacra,  ii.  177.  §  Becket,  p.  73. 
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And  now  we  have  reached  the  time  when  Henry  deemed,  and 
deemed  most  rightly,  that  the  time  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  what, 
now  that  greater  evils  still  had  been  put  an  end  to,  might  be  fairly 
called  the  greatest  evil  of  the  time,  the  immimity  of  criminous  clerks 
jfrom  temporal  jurisdiction.  Several  gross  cases  of  crimes  done  by 
clerical  offenders  drew  special  attention  to  the  matter  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Froude  picks  out  one  story  to  tell  in  detail.  But,  while  he  might 
have  chosen  more  than  one  case  about  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  kind  of  doubt,  Mr.  Froude  has  characteristically  chosen  a  case 
in  which  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  any  crime  was  committed  at  all. 
As  usual,  he  teUs  the  story  after  his  own  fashion,  confusing  every  fact 
ind  every  point  of  law  on  which  the  real  story  turns. 

A  canon  of  Bedford,  named  PhiUp  of  Broi  or  Broc,  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a  knight.  He  was  tried  before  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  As  the  tale  is  told  to  us,  the  evidence  against  him  was 
iDgufficient ;  he  was  therefore  admitted  to  a  canonical  purgation.  That 
i^  he  was  allowed  to  declare  his  innocence  by  a  solemn  oath.*  On 
this  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain  man  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and 
in  ordinary  course  the  matter  would  have  ended.  But  the  sheriff  of 
Bedfordshire,  Simon  Fitz-Peter,  having,  it  is  said,  a  private  grudge 
against  Philip,t  demanded  that  he  should  be  tried  again  in  the  King's 
court  PhiKp  refused  to  answer  a  second  time  on  the  same  charge, 
especially  before  a  lay  tribunal,  and  being,  as  we  are  told,  a  man  of 
high  birth,  he  used  very  violent  and  abusive  language  to  the  sheriff.J 

•  The  story  <Jf  Philip  of  Brois  or  Broc  is  told  most  fully  by  Edward  Grim  (22 ;  Eobert- 
■m,  iii  374),  by  Koger  of  Pontigny  (114),  and  by  Gamier  (30).  William  Fitz-Stephen 
(214;  BobertsoQ,  iii.  43)  and  Herbert  (i.  101 ;  Eobertson,  iii.  265)  toU  the  story  without 
nference  to  the  charge  of  murder.  They  begin  with  the  insults  offered  to  the  sheriff, 
flr,  BM  Herbert  makes  it,  to  the  itinerant  justices.  The  purgation  comes  out  in  the 
aooomits  both  of  Edward  and  Boger:  "  Ecclesiastico  jure  purgatur,  et  soluta  contro- 
venda  liber  a  porentibus  clamatus  est,''  "  quum  coram  episcopo  suo  super  objecto  sibi 
honucidio  sufficienter  respondisset,  et  deficientibus  in  causa  adversariis  ipse  ad  inno- 
eentiam  suam  certius  comprobandum  se  sacramento  purgasset."  The  "purgatio"  occurs 
again  in  the  story  of  the  Dean  at  Scarborough  (Will.  Fil.  Steph.  213 ;  Robertson,  iii.  44), 
in  a  passage  which,  at  least  in  Dr.  Giles'  text,  is  not  easy  to  construe.  This  Dean,  one 
may  add,  was  really  brought  before  the  King,  which  may  have  helped  towards  Mr. 
Kcoode's  notion  that  Philip  of  Broi  was.  The  j^urgatio  was  not  always  satisfactory,  as  in 
the  ocmnter  story  in  Herbert  (i.  101 ;  Hobertson,  iii.  264),  which  begins  so  Hke  this  of 
PUlip.  Here  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  is  charged  with  muraer.  The  accusers 
faSi.  in  their  proof:  the  purgation  also  fails,  and  the  accusers  are  not  satisfied  ("Sacerdote 
oonatanter  inficiante,  quum  non  posset  super  homicidio  per  accusatores  convinci  canonica 
indidtur  purgatio  accusato,  accusatoribus  prsescrtim  fama  consentiente  et  ipsis  etiam 
prdbEtbiliter  arguentibus  accusatum.  Sod  eo  in  purgatione  deficiente,  mittit  cpiscopus 
ad  archipiffisulcm  de  jure  consulens  ").  Thomas'  sentence  is  that  the  priest  be  deprived 
of  hia  benefices  and  kept  in  a  monastery,  under  the  strictest  penance,  for  the  rest  of 
hia  days.    And  this  though  the  charge  seems  to  have  been  "  Not  proven.'* 

f  "  Vdens  clericum  deperire  ex  antique  odio,"  says  Edward  Grim. 

t  E.  Grim,  23  (Eobertson,  iii.  375)  :  "  Clericus  autem,  ut  vir  ingenuus,  dolore  tactus  et 
indignatione,  convitiis  vicecomitem  aggressus  est."  So  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  ballad 
"  swore  most  Uke  a  royal  queen,"  and  there  is  a  story  of  some  one  who  knew  that  Sarah 
Ducheaa  of  Marlborough  must  be  "a  great  lady,"  because  of  her  oaths.  Eoger  (114) 
and  Ghumier  (319,  "Li  clerc  fu  gentiz  hom")  witness  to  Philip*s  good  birth;  but  they 
do  not  so  distinctly  connect  his  good  birth  and  his  bad  laziguage.  In  Mr.  Froude's 
Tenion,  he  becomes  "a  young  nobleman,"  though  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
elsewhere  about  his  age. 

VOL.  xxxm.  R 
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The  sheriff  complained  to  the  King ;  the  King,  greatly  wroth  at  the 
insult  done  to  his  ofHcer,  which  he  held  to  be  done  to  himself,*  ordered 
that  Philip  should  be  tried  again  on  the  old  charge  of  murder.  The 
Archbishop  was  present,  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  clerk  from 
trial  by  a  secular  court.  It  seems  at  last  to  have  been  agreed  that 
Philip  should  be  tried  at  Canterbury  by  a  mixed  court  of  bishops  and 
barons.t  He  was  there  aiTaigned  for  the  murder.  He  denied  the 
charge,  and  pleaded  his  former  trial  and  purgation.  The  plea  was 
admitted.}  His  insolence  to  the  sheriff  he  confessed,  and  professed 
his  readiness  to  give  satisfaction.  His  sentence  was  that  he  should 
make  a  personal  amende  honorable  to  the  8heriff,§  that  liLs  prebend 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  King  for  two  years,  during  wliich  rime  he 
should  leave  England,  and  that  his  moveable  goods  should  be  also 
forfeited  to  the  King,  to  be  disposed,  some  add,  to  charitable  uses  at 
the  King's  pleasure.  ||  The  King  was  very  angry ;  he  demanded  that 
the  bishops  should  themselves  make  a  purgation,  and  swear  that  they 
had  judged  according  to  their  consciences,  and  had  not  let  PhiUp  off 
because  he  wds  a  clerk.lT 

Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this  story  that  Philip  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  acquitted  of  the  murder  after  a  manner  which  was  usual  in 

*  Roger,  114 :  "  Sic  sc  habere  convitla  ilia  militi  suo  illata,  ac  si  sibi  ipsi  intulisset 
Philippus."  Edward  Grim  g^vea  the  matter  another  turn :  "  Gavisus,  ut  creditor,  rex 
accepta  occasione  sseviendi  in  clericuni." 

t  £.  Grim,  u,  s. :  '*  Missis  igitur  a  roge  episcopis  allisque  ordinis  utriusqiie,  qui  clericnm 
judicarent."  So  Roger :  •'  Quosdam  episcopus  et  proceres  ad  diem  sibi  ab  archiepisoopo 
constitutam  Cantuariam  transmisit." 

X  Roger,  115 :  "  Quum  venissent,  Philippum  de  veteri  querela  homicidii  instanter  im- 
pctebant.  Quumque  causam  ecclesiastico  judicio  terminatam  iterari  non  deben)  jndi- 
catum  fuisset,  ventum  est  tandem  ad  contumelias  regie  militi  illatas/' 

§  The  description  of  the  amende  is  curious.  Edward  Grim  gives  it  thus:  "Qood 
nudus  astaret  ministro  regis,  hiicali  more,  et  ipsi  offerret  arma  pro  injuria,  et  in  illins 
viveret  subjectiono/*  '*  Ipse  vero  ante  militem,  nudum  so  secundum  morem  patrix»  satia- 
facturus  offerret,"  is  Roger's  account.    In  the  French  rime  of  Gamier  (32),  it  stands— 

**  Ultre  90,  li  jug^rent  n'il  se  dcspuillereit, 
Devaunt  le  chevaler,  se  suffrir  le  voleit ; 
Et,  yeaunt  ses  amis,  armes  aportereit, 
A  la  lei  del  pais  de  sus  li  jurereit, 
De  tens  mesfet  de  lui  tens  amendes  prendreit." 

Herbert  (102)  says  :  "  Publica  virgarum  disciplimi  clerico  adjudicata.*'     William  Fiti- 
Stephen  (214)   says   nothing  about  the  amende ,    but   sends  Philip  into  banishment: 
"  Simul  et  regni  inhabitatioue  PhUippum  privandum.*'     So  the  best  authority  of  all* 
Ralph  de  Dicoto  (i.  313,  Stublw)  :  *'  Pulsus  est  e  regno  per  biennium." 
II  This  stands  in  Garnier  (31)— 

"  Jugent  li  ko  dous  aunz  sa  pruvcnde  lerra, 
Et  li  Rois  entretant  les  rentes  en  prendra, 
A  musters  et  j\  pofres  et  «i  punz  les  durra ; 
Et  on  autres  nlmonos,  einse  cim  lui  plerra. 
— Or  pot  dire  Phclipes  Jce  riche  almoner  a.** 

Acoor^ling  to  Roger  (115),  the  King  was  not  bound  in  this  way  to  1)6  Philip's  almoner: 
'*Rex  it-orum  |^ interim  ?J  de  I'oditibus  ejus  f|uod  vellet  faceret."  Edward  Grim  clearly 
distinguishos  l)otwccn  the  piebend  and  Philip's  other  property.  "  Decemimus  ut  biennio 
maneat  sub  manu  regis  pripbenda  tua,  et  possessiones,  omniaque  qme  in  reditibna  babeo^ 
ad  nutuni  ipsius  eroganda  pauperibus." 

*r  E.  Grim,  u.  s. :  "  Per  oculos  Dei,  ait,  jam  uiibi  jurabitis  quod  justum  judidum 
judicastis  nee  i>epercistis  viro  quia  clericus  est." 
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tiie  jnrispradence  of  the  time.     It  is  open  to  Mr.  Fronde  or  to  any- 
other  man  to  set  very  little  store  on  a  canonical  purgation  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  truth ;  it  is  not  open  to  him  or  to  any  other  man  to  represent 
canonical  purgation  as  being  a  quite  different  kind  of  thing  from  what  it 
ivms.    The  canon  law,  like  the  older  law  of  England,  attached  a  certain 
Table  to  the  accused  man's  oath.   In  default  of  conclusive  evidence,  his 
•olemn  denial  of  the  charge  was  accepted.     We  know  not  what  the 
evidence  against  Phihp  was.     For  him  there  is  the  fact  that  the  kins- 
men of  the  dead  man  accepted  his  denial ;  against  him  there  is  the 
&ct  that  the  sheriff  was  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings,  balanced 
by  the  alleged  fact — one  very  easy  to  allege — that  the  sheriff  was 
Iliilip*s  personal  enemy.     I  should  be  sorry  positively  to  aflSnn  either 
tiiat  Philip  had  killed  the  knight  or  that  he  had  not.      The  point  is 
Ifaat  he  denied  tlie  charge,  and  that  both  the  Bishop   of  Lincoln  and 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  dead  man  accepted  the  denial.    Mr.  Froude,  on  the 
other  hand,  knows  much  more  about  the  matter.    **  Phihp  de  Broi  .  .  . 
had  killed  some  one  in  a  quan-el."     The  murder  being  thus  assumed, 
fke  nature   of  canonical  purgation  has  to  be   changed   to  suit  the 
■lory.     Instead   of  a   solemn  denial   of  a  crime,  it  is  turned  into  a 
penance  or  composition  for  a  crime  which  is  not  denied.     "  He  made 
bb  purgation  eccleaiastico  jure — that  is,  he  paid   the  usual  fees  and 
peihaps  a  small  fine."     IMr.  Froude  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
fiu;t  of  the  murder  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  but  that  the  murderer 
was  let  off  on  payment  of  fees.    This  new  view  of  pm-gation  involved 
some  further  changes  in  the  story. 

*•  The  king  sent  for  Philip  de  Broi,  and  cross-questioned  him  in  Becket's 
pro8eiice.2;It  was  not  denied  that  he  had  killed  a  man."* 

That  the  King  sent  for  Philip' is  a  pure  imagination  of  Mr.  Froude'fc?. 
The  "cross-questioning"  was  suggested  by  the  words  of  Edward 
Glim,  "  facta  quaestione  de  clerico  in  preesentia  archiepiscopi."  But 
thia  does  not  mean  a  cross-questioning  of  Philip  by  the  King,  but 
a  discussion  of  Philip's  case  by  King,  Sheriff,  and  Archbishop.  The 
words  "it  was  not  denied  that  he  had  killed  a  man  "  seem  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  Edward  Grim  a  little  later,  "  negat  ille  homi- 
cidimn.'"t  To  be  sure,  the  words  which  suggest  Mr.  Fronde's  statement, 
«ad  Mr.  Fronde's  statement  itself,  have  exactly  opposite  meanings, 
and  on  the  opposition  between  their  meanings  the  whole  story  turns. 

•  HineUenih  Century,  July  1877,  p.  ^40. 

t  It  is  hardly  poesible  that  Mr.  Froude  can  have  fancied  himself  to  bo  following  tho 
•hwt  account  of  Ralph  de  Diceto  (i.  313,  Stubbs) :  "  Controversia?  pncstitit  occasioneni 
PhiDippTis  de  Broc,  canonicus  do  Bedeford,  qui  tractus  in  ciiiisam  propter  homicidium, 
in  jufftidarmn  regis  verbum  protulit  contumeliosuni.  Quod  cum  coram  archiepiscopo 
legare  non  posset,  prsebendae  snaj  multatus  est  beneficio,  pulsus  est  a  regno  per  biennium." 
Hwe  certainly  is  the  verb  "  negare  *'  with  a  negative.  The  word  *'  homicidium  "  is  not 
^«y  far  off,  and  a  reader  who  had  seen  no  fuller  accoimt  might  doul)t  for  a  moment 
wliether  "  negare  "  referred  to  "  homicidium  "  or  to  '*  verbum  contumeliosum."  But  the 
pvgation  and  the  other  details,  of  which  Mr.  Fi-oude  has  made  so  strange  a  use,  can 
aerer  have  oome  from  this  source ;  they  are  clearly  from  Edward  Grim, 
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Still  the  words  **negat  ille  homicidium "  have  that  outward  and 
physical  hkeness  to  Mr.  Fronde's  statement  which  seems  to  be  all  that 
ilr.  Fronde  cares  for  in  dealing  with  his  authorities.  There  is  in  both 
something  about  a  denial,  and  something  about  killing  a  man.  The 
only  difference  is  as  to  the  place  of  the  negatives  in  the  sentence. 
But  negatives  are  but  little  words  after  all,  and  it  is  easy  to  leave  them 
out  or  to  put  them  in.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
which  left  out  the  "not"  in  the  seventh  commandment.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether,  in  an  Oxford  Convocation,  the  ProctoiB 
can  always  distinguish  a  vote  of  "  Placet "  from  one  of  "  Non  placet." 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Fronde  looks  on  the  difference  between  "negat*^ 
and  "non  negat"  as  a  very  trifling  matter.  In  his  eyes  it  is  clearlj 
open  to  a  writer  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket  to  use 
either  phrase  at  pleasure,  according  as  the  negative  or  the  affirmative 
may  best  serve  to  blacken  the  character  of  Thomas  and  the  eccle- 
siastical order  generally. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  great  central  point  of  the  whole  stoiy, 
to  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  to  all  that  followed  on 
their  enactment  or  proposed  enactment.  From  this  point  I  shaU 
cease  to  follow  Mr.  Fronde  in  detail.  I  have,  I  trust,  alreadj 
done  my  main  work.  I  have,  I  trust,  shown  how  utterly  untrast- 
worthy  is  Mr.  Fronde's  whole  narmtive  of  the  acts  of  Thomas, 
how  utterly  groimdless  is  the  imaginary  portrait  which  he  paints  by 
way  of  inference  from  a  series  of  imaginary  acts.  For  the  part  of 
Thomas'  life  with  which  I  am  most  concerned,  for  liis  chancellor- 
ship, I  have  tried  to  substitute  a  more  trustworthy  narrative  of  his 
acts,  and  a  portrait  which,  as  it  is  drawn  by  way  of  inference  from  acts 
which  are  not  imaginary,  is,  I  trust,  itself  not  an  imaginary  portrait. 
I  have  also  tried  to  show  what  was  the  real  position  of  both  parties 
at  the  opening  of  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop, 
to  show  what  was  the  real  nature  of  those  ecclesiastical  exemptions 
which  formed  their  first  main  ground  of  quarrel,  how  they  looked  at 
the  time,  how  they  worked  in  practice.  I  have,  I  hope,  done  enough 
to  show  that  the  cause  which  Thomas  took  up,  though  a  cause  which, 
by  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  we  see  to  be  wholly  wrong, 
was  one  which  an  honest  man  might  well  take  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. I  \w\r\i  to  establish,  in  opposition  to  partisan  writers  on  either 
side,  tliat  King  and  Archbishop  alike  were,  as  Herbert  of  Bosham  so 
strongly  sets  forth,  acting  with  thorough  honesty,  in  Herbert's  phrase, 
with  a  "zeal  for  God."  It  is  not  needful  for  my  purpose  to  go 
through  that  long  controversy,  or  to  examine  in  detail  a  long  series 
of  acts  of  both  Henry  and  Thomas,  many  of  which  on  both  sides  must 
be  condemned.  My  general  position  I  believe  I  have  made  good; 
and,  as  to  ilr.  Fronde's  way  of  telling  particular  stories,  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  give  any  more  detailed  examples  after  this  last  of  Philip 
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^f  Broi.     I  fthaJl  now  therefore  do  no  more  than  make  some  further 

(miirkfi  on  some  aspects  of  Mr.  Fronde's  treatment  of  the  general 
^ry,  wthout  examinmg  either  the  contemporary  or  the  modem  nar- 
tive  in  the  8ame  minute  way  in  wliieh  I  have  thus  tar  examined  Rome 
irtions  of  it. 
This  i}iiiw  is  the  place  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  famous  Constitn- 
iri«  thernaelves*  Were  they,  a8  the  King  and  hia  party  eaid,  really 
tbe  cdd  law  of  England,  or  were  they,  as  the  Archbishop  and  his  party 
Mid,  mere  modern  innovations,  perhaps  not  of  Henry  himself,  but  of 
^hrantfi  a  little  before  his  day  T  Very  vague  language  was  used  on 
Hptb  sideBy  and  the  state  of  the  case  was  such  that  it  is  in  no  way 
^R  '  ful  that  vague  language  was  used  on  both  sides.  Looking  at 
It  titutions  as  a  whole,  he  woidd  be  a  rash  historian  who  should 

venture  to  call  them,  as  a  whole,  either  old  or  new.     But  there  was 
'        r  enough  of  both  age  and  newness  about  them  to  make  it 
I  ;   natural  for  one  side  to  call  them  old  and  for  the  other  side  to 

call  them  new.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  one  of 
*'     '  '     stitutions  can  be  fairly  called  an  innovation  of  Henry's  own 
j.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  ConstitH- 
tioafl,  as  a  code,  would  have  had  a  A^ery  strange  look  in  the  eyes  of  an 
EtigHghman  a  hundred  years  earlier.      Henry  professed,  and  on  the 
whole  be  was  justilied  in  the  profession,  that  his  object  was  to  restore 
Ithe  law  as  it  had  stood  under  his  grandfather,     A  state  of  things  two 
fmgns  back,  a  state  of  things  ranging  from  thirty  to  more  than  sixty 
iyeftTB  back»  commonly  seems  to  statesmen  quite  old  enough  for  all 
Ipmctical  purposes.   But  the  fact  tliat  it  was  a  state  of  tilings  two  reigns 
ibftck,  and  not  only  one  reign  back,  gave  its  restoration  an  air  of  inno- 
[fition.   After  the  time  of  anarchy  anything  might  seem  new.  The  root 
'  the  whole  matter  lay  in  the  Conqueror's  separation  of  the  eccle- 
^  temporal  jurisdictions.    In  the  old  times  of  England  these 
1    i  never  been  stirred.  Even  after  the  Conquest  there  was  tor 
llong  wlule  very  little  disposition  to  stir  them.    Under  the  Conqueror 
ear  of  claims  to  exemption  from  the  mouth  of  Odo ;  hut  WiUiam 
iLanfranc  knew  how  to  deal  with  a  Bishop  of  Bayeux  who  was  also 
Earl  of  Kent.     Under  Rufus  oomes  the  much  more  remarkable  but 
ttnch  leJBS  known  story  of  WiUiam,  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  I  hope 
•ooi©  day  to  have  an  opportiniity  of  dealing  with  in  the  detail  which 
tt  deserves,*     Under  Henry  the  Fii'st  ecclesiastical  claims  grew,  as  they 
f^onld  not  fail  to  grow  at  such  a  time,  even  \nth  the  strong  hand  of  the 
t'ioij  of  Justice  to  keep  them  down.f     Then,  under  the  anarchy,  they 
pew  apace ;  as  we  have  seen,  every  aspect  of  the  time  combined  to 
^ke  them  grow.     They  grew  both  for  good  and  for  e\Hl,     We  may 
^  sure  that,  when  Henry  and  Thomas  entered  on  their  first  work  of 
frforni,  the  question  had  put  on  nmch  larger  dimensions  than  it  had 
overborne  imder  the  e^irlier  reign  of  law.    Both  clerkly  murderers 

1*  to  the  story  in  the  Mona^ticon,  i*  2-14.        f  See  Normaa  Conqueat*  v.  286, 
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and  mnrderers  of  clerks  must  have  become  mncli  larger  classes  than 
they  had  been  before  the  anarchy.  Now  that  other  classes  of  evil- 
doers had  been  brought  under  the  power  of  the  law,  Henry  wished  to 
complete  his  work  by  bringing  these  classes  under  the  power  of  the 
law  also.  So  to  do  was  his  duty  as  King,  and  with  the  experience 
of  BO  many  ages  to  enlighten  us,  we  cannot  deem  that  he  did  other 
than  his  duty  as  King  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  full  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  England,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  appeals,  to  all  reference 
to  a  foreign  power,  in  the  aflfairs  of  his  realm.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that,  as  far  as  dealings  with  the  court  of  Rome  went,  what 
Henry  the  Eighth  did  Henry  the  Second  had  tried  to  do.  We  honour 
him  for  the  attempt ;  but  we  see  also  that  the  attempt  was  premature. 
The  mind  of  Western  Europe  was  not  yet  advanced  enough  for  its 
success ;  Henry  could  not  keep  his  own  position ;  he  forbade  appeals 
and  then  appealed  himseff.  The  system  of  appeals  was  itself  a 
novelty ;  but  the  new  views  had  grown  so  fast  that  it  was  now  their 
prohibition  which  had  the  look  of  innovation.  The  constitution  about 
the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  was  a  device  of  Randolf 
Flambard ;  it  could  no  longer  be  called  an  innovation  in  the  days  of 
Henry.  The  constitution  about  ecclesiastical  elections  will  be  best 
imderstood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  wonderful  irregularity  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  way  of  appointing  bishops  and  abbots  at  least  down 
to  the  settlement  between  Ansehn  and  Henry  the  First.  It  was  tho- 
roughly understood  at  the  time  of  Thomas'  own  appointment  that 
the  King  was  the  real  elector.*  Henry  the  Second,  like  Henry  the 
Eighth,  wished  to  establish  this  acknowledged  fact  somewhat  more 
clearly.  One  constitution,  which  generally  gets  overlooked,  but  which 
was  not  overlooked  by  Thomas'  French  biographer,t  that  which  forbids 
the  ordination  of  villains  without  their  lord's  consent,  was  founded  on  a 
very  old  piece  of  canon  law  which  forbad  the  ordination  of  slaves  in 
such  cases.  Granting  the  existence  of  slavery,  there  is  nothing  im- 
reasonable  in  such  a  law.  But,  as  appUed  to  villains,  the  rule  had, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  neither  Thomas  nor  Henry  remarked 
the  fact,  a  special  importance  at  that  time  when  the  free  churls  of  an 
earlier  day  were  fast  sinking  into  villainage. J  Taken  one  by  one,  the 
Constitutions,  looked  at  as  customs,  cannot  be  called  novelties.  The 
novelty  lay  in  drawing  them  up  in  precise  language  and  in  the  form 
of  a  code,  and  in  caUing  on  men  to  promise  obedience  to  them  under 

*  Roger,  106:  "Eegis  voluntas    ...    ex  qua  totam  electioxiis  sumnmm  pendere 
oportebat." 

t  Gurnier,  89 :— - 

"  Fils  A  vilains  ne  fust  en  nul  liu  ordenez 
Sanz  Totrei  sun  seignur  de  cui  terre  il  fu  nez. 
— Et  deus  h,  sun  servise  nus  a  tuz  apelez ! 
Mielz  valt  filz  k  vilain  qui  e^t  preuz  ot  senez. 
Que  ne  felt  gentilz  hum  failHz  ct  debutez." 

See  Eoberteon,  99.    Stubbs :  Constitutional  History,  ill.  367. 
X  See  Norman  Conquest,  v.  475—479. 
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their  seals.  Things  to  which  people  are  veiy  well  accustomed  in 
pimctice  often  have  an  air  of  novelty  when  they  are  drawn  out  in  a 
formal  way,  still  moBe  when  men  are  called  on  to  pledge  themselves  to 
them  in  a  formal  way.  Each  way  of  looking  at  the  Constitutions  had 
in  it  an  element  of  truth.  In  such  cases  party  spirit  is  commonly  ^ 
aaiasfied  with  the  element  of  truth  which  is  on  its  own  side.  A  priest 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  an  element  of  tiiith  in  his  case,  was  not 
likely  to  see  the  element  of  truth  in  his  adversary's  case ;  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  so  when  an  historian  of  tho  nineteenth  is  so 
earned  away  that  he  cannot  see  the  facts,  even  when  all  the  trutli  is 
on  the  other  side  and  not  even  an  element  on  his  own.  And  yet  Herbei-t 
of  Bosham,  William  of  Newburgh,  tho  writer  of  the  anonymous  Life, 
have  fully  and  frankly  done  that  justice  to  Henry,  which  Mr.  Froude, 
I  will  not  say  of  set  purpose,  but  under  the  influence  of  some  mis- 
guiding and  avenging  Ate,  has  refused  to  do  to  Thomas. 

To  these  Constitutions,  as  every  one  knows,  Thomas  gave  a  consent 
of  which  he  afterwards  repented — "  affected  penitence,"  Mr.  Froude 
ventores  to  call  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter ;  for  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  Thomas  really  set  his  seal  to 
the  Constitutions  or  gave  a  mere  verbal  assent — two  very  different 
things  in  the  moraHty  of  his  age.  Some  of  the  biographers  look  one 
vay,8ome  another,  while  Gilbei-t  FoKot  has  a  version,*  whoso  seeming 
differences  from  all  other  accounts  remind  us  of  the  counter-statements 
of  Aischines  and  Demosthenes.  Still  even  his  story  may  perhaps,  by 
allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration,  be  reconciled  with  the  main  facts  of 
the  other  stories  with  no  very  great  trouble.  I  am  not  called  on  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  Thomas  from  ^Mr.  Fronde's  very  harsh  con- 
tractions, all  the  less  as,  this  time,  a  very  sufficient  defence  against 
Mr,  Fronde's  worst  charges  has  been  made  beforehand  by  Mr.  Robeii^ 
wa.t  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  Thomas  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  King  would  bo  satisfied  Avith  a  mere  verbal  assent,  to 
8ave  the  King's  honour,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  pressed  no 
fcrther.  When  he  was  further  called  on  to  set  his  seal  to  the  docu- 
ment, he  felt  himself,  I  still  venture  to  say,  *'  entrapped ;''  in  the  end 
be  yielded  and  repented. 

The  successive  scenes  in  the  Northampton  Council  form  such  a  vivid 
piece  of  personal  history  that  Mr.  Froude  has,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
bimself,  allowed  some  measure  of  life  to  find  its  way  into  his  narrative 
of  them.  Mr.  Froude  can  tell  a  story;  ho  could  have  told  this  story 
liobly ;  even  as  it  is,  tho  master  of  narrative  sometimeR  prevails  over 
tile  hater  of  sacerdotalism.  But  tho  most  touching  incident  of  all, 
^hen  the  fiery  Herbert  stirs  up  tho  Archbishop  to  fierce  action,  when 
the  milder  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen  counsels  patience,  when  the  King  s 

•  This  is  the  famous  letter  printed  by  Dr.  Giles,  in  his  collection  of  Gilbert  Foliot's 
Jj^tters,  i.  265,  and  the  genuineness  of  which  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Robertson :  Becket,  p.  325. 
«e  especially  CHlbert  s  version  of  Thomas*  conduct,  p.  272. 

t  Pp.  108, 104. 
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officer  forbids  him  to  speak  to  his  master,  and  he  still  points  in  silence 
to  the  suflfering  iSgure  on  the  crucifix,* — this  scene  finds  no  place  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  picture.  But  it  is  more  important  to  notice  that  again  every 
detail  on  which  the  issue  turns  is  wrongly  told  by  Mr.  Froude.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  great  assembly  which  met  at  Northampton,  Mr.  Froude 
could  have  had  no  idea  when  he  talked  about  **  every  peer  and  pre- 
late." It  was  the  old  assembly  of  England,  which  Gilbert  Foliot 
rhetorically  perhaps,  speaks  of  €is  a  gathering  of  the  people,  and  to 
which  at  least  all  the  King's  tenants-in-chief  were  summoned.t 
"  Becket  alone  had  hesitated  to  appear."  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  so  ;  but,  if  so  it  was,  it  was  because  he  was  not  summoned  in 
usual  form  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  but  was  cited  to  appear 
before  it  as  a  party  accused,  to  answer  the  suit  of  John  the  Marshal. 
John  the  Marshal's  name  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Fronde's  account,  where 
everything  is  wrapped  in  vague  phrases,  and  where  John's  suit  is 
darkly  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  vaguest  of  them.  Yet  the  alleged 
denial  of  justice  in  the  Archbishop's  court  in  the  cause  of  John  the 
Marshal  was  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  It  was  solely  for  his  con- 
duct in  that  cause  that  Thomas  was  legally  sim^moned  to  answer 
at  Northampton.  All  Mr.  Fronde's  hints  and  surmises  are  without 
authority ;  they  all  come  from  one  source,  that  ludicrous  misunder- 
standing of  Edward  Grim's  language  about  the  war  of  Toulouse  of 
which  I  spoke  long  ago.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Henry  was  now 
determined  to  crush  Thomas  by  any  means,  right  or  wrong.  Up  to 
this  point  Henry  was  distinctly  in  the  right.  Outwardly  he  was  so  on 
every  point;  the  only  question  as  to  his  personal  integrity  in  the 
matter  is  whether  he  had  any  deliberate  share  in  the  process  by 
wliich  Thomas  was  imdoubtedly  entrapped  at  Clarendon.  Anyhow 
he  was  formally  in  the  right.  Thomas  had  lost  his  ground  by  his 
conduct  at  Clarendon.  But  Henry  could  not  keep  in  the  right.  Thomas 
was  now  his  enemy,  to  be  overthrown  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  All 
money  claims  against  the  Chancellor  had  been  released  to  the  Arch- 

•  This  is  told  by  WiUiam  Fitz-Sfcephen :  "  Post  modinum,  idem  WiUelmus  filim 
Stephani  volcns  loqui  archiepiscopo>  et  a  quodam  marescallo  regis,  qui  cum  virga  sua 
astabat,  prohibitus,  dicente,  quod  nuUus  ei  loqueretur.  Post  intervaUum,  intendens  in 
archiepisoopum,  erectione  oculorum  et  motu  labiorum,  signum  fecit  ei,  quod  crucis  suae 
exemplum,  et  crucifixi,  quam  tenebat,  imaginem  respiceret>  et  quod  in  oratione  esset; 
archiepiscopus  signum  illud  intellexit  bene,  et  fecit  sic,  confortatus  in  Domino/*  He 
adds,  that  Thomas  reminded  him  of  the  incident  some  years  later.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  William  Fitz-Stephen  often  mentions  Herbert  of  Bosham,  as  well  as  John  of  Salis- 
bury and  others,  in  his  narrative;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Herbert  ever  mentions 
William. 

t  "Generale  concilium,"  says  William  Fitz-Stephen  (218).  "Omnes  qui  de  rege 
tenerent  in  capite  mandari  fecit,'*  says  Edward  Grim  (39).     So  the  French  rimer  (50)— 

"  Et  prolaz  et  baruns  par  ban  i  fait  venir 
Trestuz  ceus  ke  en  chef  de  lui  deivent  tenir." 

He  does  not  here  use  the  beautiful  word  which  he  has  in  p.  86, 

"  Nuls  qui  tenist  del  rei  sa  terre  chevalmtnt,^* 

which  would  hardly  have  been  wide  enough. 
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p  at  hill  consecration.  Yet  Henry  was  not'  ashamed  to  bring 
ibexD  up  again*  in  order  to  cnisli  Thomas  yet  further.  All  this  shows 
die  same  spirit  ae  Henry*s  later  barbarous  dealings  with  the  guiltless 
kmdred  and  friends  of  Thomas  *  it  show^e  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
pot  out  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  the  Welsh  princes.  Henry  was  a 
preat  king,  a  great  lawgiver,  a  ruler  who  did  much  fE3r  England,  and 
whose  nam©  England  ought  to  hold  in  honour.  But  in  a  crowd  of 
acts  of  this  kind  he  showed  the  blood  that  was  in  him.  We  feel  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  prince  who  niled  over  England  and  Normandy, 
but  who  was  himself  neither  English  nor  Norman.  In  all  this  we  see 
the  man  who  came  of  the  daemon  stock  of  Anjou. 

In  the  behaviour  of  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  throughout 

the   artificial   character   of  his  saintship.       The  thing  is  overdone ; 

there  i»  no  simpHcity  about  it ;  the  fierce  fimaticism,  the  overwrought 

^-  ^'    J  excitement,  the  morbid  craving  for  martyrdom,  the  evident 

m  the  mere  wielding  of  his  spiritual  arms,  all  belong  to  the 

man  who,  honestly  no  doubt,  but  consciously,  asked  himself  at  each 

6lngi>  what  was  the  right  thing  for  a  candidate  for  sainteliip  to  do. 

Anselm  before  him,  Edmund  after  hira,  assuredly  never  asked  any 

TOch  question.     But  then  Anselm  and  Edmund  had  not  been  suddenly 

clianged  fi'ora  ChanceUors  into  Archbishops.    They  had  never  felt  the 

I       joys  of  combat — the  certaminis  gaudia—m  unhorsing  Ingelram  of  Trie  ; 

\      no  they  never  felt  the  kindred  joy  of  excommunicating  Roger   of 

H  York  and  Gilbert  of  London.     Human  nature  is  so  complex  and  con- 

H  tradictoiy  that  such  a  joy  need  not  make  us  think  that  the  tears  and 

the  broken  voice  wth  which  some  of  Thomas'  excommunications  and 

denunciations  were  pronoimced  *  were  in  any  degree  counterfeit.    A 

Brach  later  prelate  has  been  known  to  sign  himself  the  '*  afflicted 

Wrvant "  of  a  Metropolitan  whom  he  was  routing  with  all  the  vigour 

of  an  unanswerable  logic,  and  to  speak — doubtless  in  all  sincerity^ — of 

the  ♦^pain  *'  which  hefelt  in  dealing  blows  which  must  have  been  attended 

ty  that  satisfaction  with  which  human  skill  cannot  help  looking  on  its 

own  successful  efibrts.     No  wonder  if  Pope  Alexander,  calm,  crafty, 

politic,  with  his  own  objects  to  gain,  felt  the  Hving  saint  an  encmn- 

l^i^ice,  till  he  was*  so  happily  for  all  Alexander  s  objects,  changed 

^«to  the  dead  martyr.     We  feel  indignant  with  the  way  in  which 

Alexander  takes  Thomas  up  aud  puts  hiui  down  aguin,  as  suits  the 

Purpose  of  the  moment;  but  we  must  remember  how  strange,  how 

intelligible,  how  untoward  for  his  own  plans,  the  stubborn — he 

^eiild  caU  it  perverse- — obstinacy  of  the  Englishman  must  have  seemed 

^0  the  wily  Italian.    And,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  when  peace  had 


•  H«rberi,  i  230  (Kobertaon,  Ui.  391)  :  "  Ckmfeetim,  omoibiaa,  ttudientilDiis  et  comrtu- 
^tilfQi,  mli^  modo  contpiinctos,  voc^  quidom  fij^bili  et  Intent issituo  comp&BaioiLiB  oifectii 
*'"~i»i  A&i;t<n*utii  re^m  Henricum  nominative  comminiatxjriura  emiBit  edictnm.** 
i_  /  Y  't^nih  U^fdM^t  August »  1^77,  p.  2>"»)  nnUirally  knows  nothing  of  this; 
tmiui  VBs  "in  bigh  deli^bt  with  bimselft'*  which  is  p€rfectly  potaible* 
..... .,...  b  of  couwe  thi>aughout  tranahited  "  cursed.'* 
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been  made,  when  Thomas  came  back  to  hijs  church,  he  surely  should 
not  have  come  back  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  suspensions  and  excommuni- 
cations. However  deeply  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  had 
been  sinned  against,  that  was  surely  the  moment  for  an  amnesty. 
Moderate  men,  warm  admirers  of  liis  own,  saw  this  fully  at  the  time,* 
So,  earlier  in  his  career,  his  wise  and  cool-headed  friend  John  of  Salich 
bury  warned  him  against  studies,  the  canon  law  above  all,  which  were 
likely  to  gender  to  pride  and  wrath  rather  than  to  meekness  and  long^ 
suffering.t  Yet  there  was,  after  all,  some  meekness  and-long-fluffering' 
left  in  the  man  who  took  such  an  adviser's  rebukes  in  thorough  good 
part.}  All  this  part  of  Thomas'  career,  the  hardest  to  justify,  the  most 
wearisome  to  study,  is  one  on  which  I  have  no  call  to  dwell.  Yet 
even  here  I  must  ask  for  justice.  It  is  hard  measure  when  Mr. 
Robertson  blames  Thomas  for  outspoken  English  words  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  which  in  another  mouth  might  have 
been  hailed  as  signs  of  premature  Protestantism.§  And  though  every 
excommunication  was  in  some  sort  a  curse,  it  is  an  invidious  way  of 
putting  it,  when  Mr.  Froude  always  uses  the  word  **  curse  "  instead  of 
"  excommunication." 

And  now  I  have  done.  I  have  said  enough  for  my  purpose  both 
as  to  the  character  of  Thomas  and  as  to  his  treatment  by 
Mr.  Froude.  I  conceive  that,  since  men  began  to  write  history  at  all, 
not  many  so-called  historical  nan-atives  have  been  \\'ritten  which 
have  so  utterly  departed  from  the  truth  of  fact  as  Mr.  Fronde's 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket."  I  know  one  parallel,  and  only 
one ;  that  is  "The  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey."     I  know  of  no  other 

•  This  18  strongly  put  in  the  anonymous  Lambeth  Life,  ii.  116, 119. 

t  See  the  letter  in  Giles,  i.  194,  of  which  Mr.  Froude  {NvMteenih  Century,  August,  1877» 
p.  19)  gives  a  very  singular  summary.  Ho  leaves  out  all  about  the  canon  law,  and 
when  John  says,  "E}q)edit  conferre  do  moribus  cum  aliquo  spirituali,  cujns  exemplo 
accendamini  quam  inspicere  et  discutere  litigiosos  articulos  ssDcularium  litemrum,**  he 
translates — "  To  confer  with  spiritual  men,  whose  example  may  influence  your  devotion, 
would  profit  you  more  than  indulging  in  litigious  speculations."  It  is  hard  to  guess  what 
idea  Mr.  Froude's  readers  will  form  of  Thomas*  "  litigious  speculations.**  The  passage  ia 
transhited  with  perfect  accuracy  by  Mr.  Kobertson  :  Becket,  1G7. 

J  It  is  some  comfort  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not  make  Thomas  "  curse  "  John  of  Salis- 
bury for  this  letter.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Bobertson's  note  on  the  page  just  quoted,  that 
he  would  have  found  some  precedents  for  so  doing. 

§  Mr.  Eobertson  (Becket,  236)  is  much  displea^  with  Thomos'  c«rtalnly  very  yiolcnt 
letter  to  the  Ouxlinal  Albert  in  Giles,  Ep.  i.  95.  The  references  to  Barabbas  and  the  like 
are  the  usual  commonplaces  of  the  time,  wliich  Popes  down  to  our  own  day  have  always 
known  how  to  deal  back  again. 

As  I  have  now  come  to  the  end,  I  may  mention  a  passage  in  a  letter  in  the  same  col- 
lection which  has  a  curious  sound  in  connexion  with  Thomas'  early  pluralities.  This  is 
the  letter  of  NichoLis  "  de  monte  Bothomngonai  *'  (explained  by  Mr.  Kobertson,  153,  bb 
"master  of  a  Hospital,  at  Mont  S.  Jacques,  near  Kouen'*),  Giles,  Ep.  iL  187.  It  ia  the 
letter  which  describes  the  reading  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  the  Empress 
MatiliLi.  Matilda  mokes  a  speech,  in  which,  among  the  other  evils  of  the  time,  she 
mentions  how  "  Uni  clericulo  quatuor  aut  septem  ecclosio;  tribuuntur  aut  prsebende,  cum 
sacri  canones  ubique  manifesto  prohibeant,  ne  clericus  in  duabus  ecclesiis  oonnumeretnr.** 
The  whole  letter  is  remarkable  on  many  grounds,  both  those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
history  of  Thomas,  and  those  which  have  not.  She  approved  of  some  of  the  Constito- 
tioiuip  but  not  of  others,  and  she  espedaUy  disapproved  of  their  being  put  in  the  shape  of 
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writings  professedly  historical  in  which  page  follows  page  in  which  it 
IB  really  safe  to  follow  the  rule  of  contraiy.    A'  largo  part  of  Mt. 
Fronde's  narrative  can  only  be  nsed  negatively :  when  we  have  read 
his  account  and  have  not  yet  turned  to  his  authorities,  we  do  not 
know  how  things  did  happen,  but  we  know  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  did  not  happen.     Now,  though  there  are  other  writers  who  are 
very  untrustworthy,  I  know  none  beside  Mr.  Froude  who  lias  reached 
sadi  a  depth  of  imtrustworthiness  as  tliis.    The  thing  is  quite  distinct 
from  mere  ordinary  blunders,  springing  from  ordinary  ignorance  or 
ordinary  carelessness.     Mr.  Froude  has  plenty  of  them  too  ;  but  mere 
blunders  of  this  kind  would  not  have  given  Mr.  Froude  that  special 
character  which  is  wholly  his  cvvn,  and  which  no  one  else  can  dispute 
with  him.    Mere  inaccuracy  in  detail  is  quite  another  matter  from  the 
purely  fictitious  character  of  large  parts  of  Mr.  Fronde's  stoiy.    All 
maecuracy  is  a  fault ;  but  some  kinds  of  inaccuracy  are  not  inconsistent 
with  very  high  merits.     The  best  historian,  like  the  best  general,  is 
he  who  makes  fewest  mistakes.     The  difference  between  the  accurate 
and  the  inaccurate  writer  is  not  that  the  accurate  writer  makes  no 
nuBtakes,  but  that  the  accurate  writer  finds  out  his  own  mistakes, 
while  the  inaccurate  writer  leaves  his  mistakes  to  be  found  out  by 
otter  people.     The  all  but  unfailing  accuracy — I  say  "  all  but,"  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  any  mischance,  rather  than  from  any  distinct  convic- 
tion that  the  qualification  is  needed — of  a  Thirlwall  or  a  Stubbs  is  not 
given  to  ordinary  men.     The  rest  of  us  must  be  prepared  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  we  must  be  satisfied  if  our  mistakes  are  such  that  we  can 
correct  them  in  our  Errata  or  in  our  second  edition.    I  am  now  speaking 
of  mistakes  strictly  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  theories  and  infer- 
ences which  maybe  held  to  be  erroneous.     Take  the  work  of  Thierry. 
Jfever  was  a  work  founded  on  a  theory  more  utterly  groundless ;  but 
tte  mere  errors  in  detail  are  fewer  than  might  have  been  looked  for, 
^i.  they  are  of  quite  another  kind  from  Mr.  Fronde's.     ThieiTy  uses 
authorities  in  the  wildest  way ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  different  value 
^f  authorities ;  any  book  older  than  the  invention  of  printing  seems  to 
*^  to  be  as  good  as  any  other  book.  Ho  takes  a  piece  from  one  accoimt 
^d  a  piece  from  another,  and  puts  them  together  without  seeing  that 
^*^ey  are  inconsistent  with  one  another.    He  kills  the  same  man  two 
^t*  three  times  over  by  different  names,  or  he  records  his  acts  in  two 
^1*  three  inconsistent  ways,  if  Norman  and  English  writers  happen  to 
^ve  his  name  in  different  shapes.     He  colours  too  ;  so  we  all  do  more 
^^  less ;  but  Thierry  colours  more  than  most  of  us.     He  puts  in  the 
'^ord  **  Saxon"  or  "Anglais"  wherever,  according  to  his  theory,  the 
'Word  **  Saxon  "  or  "  Anglais  "  ought  to  have  been  found.    Yet,  with 
*ll  this,  for  nearly  every  direct  statement   Thierry  has,  I  will  not 
••y  mfhority,  but  something  which  he  chose  to  take  for  authority. 
^'•do.Bot  feid  in  Thierry  page  after  page  which  has  no  likeness  to 
'  than  his  own  book,  except  the  mere  physical  likeness 
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of  names  and  words  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  but  only 
suggested,  by  the  sight  of  some  ancient  record.  Thierry's  book  could 
never  be  made  an  useful  or  safe  book  by  any  amount  of  correction ; 
but  the  reason  lies  far  more  in  the  general  unsoundness  of  the  theory, 
in  the  utterly  uncritical  use  of  authorities,  than  in  the  actual  mistakes 
in  detail,  though  they  are  not  few.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  again — ^I 
speak  of  those  of  his  writings  which  he  had  himself  corrected — is  full 
of  theories  which  I  must  deem  to  be,  if  not  erroneous,  at  least  ex- 
aggerated ;  he  is  full  of  inferences  from  his  authorities  which  I  cannot 
see  that  his  authorities  bear  out.  But  every  word  is  written  from 
some  authority  ;  even  if  we  reject  the  authority,  if  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  inference  from  the  authority,  the  authority  itself  is  not  misrepre- 
sented or  made  to  say  the  opposite  of  what  it  does  say.  Take  again 
Dean  Milman.  It  might  seem  a  bold  thing  to  call  him  an  inaccurate 
writer ;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  charge  would  not  be  untrue. 
No  style  is  more  massive  and  forcible  than  his ;  no  narrative  is  more 
weighty  and  instructive.  But  go  into  details;  there  are  many 
sentences  which  are  not  strictly  grammatical,  and  the  sUps  in  names, 
titles,  dates,  and  the  like,  are  endless.  But  these  are  not  mistakes 
which  touch  the  essence  of  the  matter ;  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
would  set  them  all  right  for  another  edition.  I  know  not  how  Dr. 
Milman  wrote  ;  but  his  text  always  reads  to  me  like  the  first  draft  of  a 
manuscript  which  the  author  has  not  read  over.  The  mistakes  are  of 
the  kind  which  are  sure  to  be  made  in  such  a  draft  even  by  the  most 
accurate  of  men.  Not  long  ago  I  was  very  severely  taken  to 
task  by  a  most  distinguished  German  scholar  for  having  quoted  Mr. 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  EngUsh  People."  I  ought  not,  I  was 
told,  to  have  quoted  a  book  wliich,  like  Mr.  Green's,  "  swarmed  with 
errors."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  distinguished  German  scholar's 
rebuke,  I  mean  to  go  on  quoting  Mr.  Green's  "  Short  History,"  except 
so  far  as  I  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  quote  the  more  agreeable 
print  of  his  longer  history.  Mr.  Green's  book — at  least  its  first  edition 
— did  indeed  abound  in  errors,  errors  which  one  was  amazed  to  find 
in  a  book  of  such  astonishuig  knowledge,  insight,  and  power  of 
writing.  But,  allowing  for  what  is  a  wholly  different  matter,  conclu- 
sions in  which  one  might  not  wholly  agree,  Mr.  Green's  errors  were 
mainly — I  Avill  not  say  always-^rrors  of  the  same  kind  as  Dr.  Milman's, 
errors  wliich  a  correction  here  and  there  woidd  set  right.  And  there 
are  a  crowd  of  writers,  some  of  great  popular  reputation,  against  whom 
accurate  scholarship  has  far  heavier  charges  to  bring.  There  are  bogks, 
popular  books,  celebrated  books,  wliich  are  full  of  errors  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  stips  of  Dr.  Milman  and  Mr.  Green — errors  of 
gross  carcleesness,  giusB  ignorance.  Still,  tlie  iiaiTativcs  of  wiiich  I 
epeak  are  not  purely  fictitioiie ;  the  main  outliiiea  of  the  Teal  story  are 
there ;  no  amount  of  correction  conH  make  the  narratives  reaUy  good» 
but  a  careful  improTemGpt  in  detail  might  make  them  fairly  trust- 
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woriliy.  jMr*  Froude  staods  alone  as  the  one  writer  of  any  importance 

of  whose  wiitings  one  can  say  that  on  them  any  process  of  correction 

ronld  be  thrown  away.   The  evil  is  inhert^nt,  it  is  inborn.   It  is  not  mere 

louring ;  it  m  not  mere  mistaken  inference ;  it  is  not  mere  mistakes 

bi  di^t4iil,  however  gross  the  uareleseness  or  ignomnce  which  they 

Qjght  imply.     It  in  the  substitution,  through  page  after  page,  of  one 

narrative  for  anotlier — the  substitution  of  a  story  which  bears  no 

likeness  to  the  original  story  except  that  the  same  actors  appear  in 

l)f»tn7)  When  such  narratives  as  that  of  Mr,  Froude  appear  under  the 

garb  of  history,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  have  really  studied 

the    times  which   he   ventures  to  touch  to  put  in    their  protest   in 

tlie  name  of  historic  truth.     I   leave   others  to  protest  against  Mr. 

Proude's  treatment  of  the  sixteenth  century.    I  do  not  profess  to  have 

mastered  those  times  in  detail  from  original  sources.     I  have  however 

been  often  led  to  particular  points  in  thoBe  times  from  various  local 

aad  special  quarters;  and  when  I  have  been  so  led,  I  have  always 

found  Mr.  Fronde's  treatment  of  the  matter  which  I  had  in  hand  both 

inadequate  and  inaccurate.      But  in  the  twelfth  century  I  feel  myself 

at  home,  only  less  at  home  tlian  if  Mr.  Froude  had  come  and  sought 

me  out  in  the  eleventh.     If  history  means  truth,  if  it  means  fairness, 

if  it  means  faithfully  reporting  what  contemporary  sources  record  and 

diawiag  reasonable  inferences  from  their  statements,  then  Mr,  Froude 

is  no  Iii^torian.     The  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket."  whatever 

it  may  be,  is  not  a  liistory ;  because  liiatory  implies  truth,  and  the 

**  Lite  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket  *'  is  not  truth  but  fiction.     It  does 

Hot  record  the  life   of  a  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  the  twelfth 

ctntury,  but  the  life  of  an  imaginary  being  in  an  imaginaiy  age.     It 

raajr  be  a  vigorous  and  telling  party  pamphlet ;  it  is  not  a  narrative 

«>f  facts.     Mr.  Froude  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  of  undoubted 

power  of  writing.     If  there  is  any  branch  of  Rcience  or  learning  in 

^Uch  accuracy  of  statement  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  which  a 

calm  putting  forth  of  statements  which  are  purely  arbitrary  can  be 

^c^pted  in  its  steady  in  that  branch  of  science  or  learning  Mr.  Fronde's 

Hfldoubted  ability,  his  gift  of  description  and  narrative,  may  stand  him 

1^1  good  stead.     But  for  the  writing  of  history,  while  those  gifts  are 

prt'ciuus,  other  gifts  are  more  precious  still.      In  that  field  "'  before 

^  things  Truth  beareth  away  the  victory;"  and  among  those  whom 

Truth  lias  enrolled  in  her  following  as  hor  men,  among  those  who  go 

fottli  to  do  battle  for  her  as  their  sovereign  lady,  Air.  Froude  has  no 

P^  aor  lot.  (\i  may  be  his  fault ;  it  may  be  his  misfortune ;  but  the 

wet  ig  clear.     History  is  a  record  of  things  which  happened;  what 

pamseis  for  history  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Froude  is  a  writing  in  which 

™  tbiugs  which  really  happened  find  no  place,  and  in  which  their 

■  PWe  is  taken  by  the  airy  children  of  Mr.  Froude's  imaginatioiij^ 

Edward  A.  Freemaji, 
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BEFORE  entering  on  any  description  of  modem  Indian  religious 
life,  I  propose  attempting  a  sketch  of  the  gradual  development 
and  progress  of  Indian  religious  thought  from  the  eariiest  times.  The 
three  words,  Vedism,  Brahmanism,  and  Hinduism,  may  be  used  to 
express  three  principal  stages  in  that  progress  corresponding  to  child- 
hood, maturity,  and  dotage  in  the  Ufe  of  an  individual. 

I.  Vedism  was  that  eariiest  form  of  the  reUgion  of  the  Indian  branch 
of  the  great  Aryan  family,  which  was  represented  in  the  songs,  in- 
vocations, and  prayers,  collectively  called  Veda,  and  attributed  to  the 
Rishis,  or  supposed  inspired  leaders  of  rehgious  thought  and  worship 
in  India.  It  was  the  worship  of  the  deified  forces  or  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  Fire,  Sun,  Wind,  and  Rain. 

II.  Brahmanism  grew  out  of  Vedism.  It  taught  the  existence  of  one 
universal  spiritual  Being — the  only  real  Entity — ^which,  when  utt- 
manifested  and  impersonal,  was  called  Brahma  (neuter)  ;  when  mani- 
fested  as  a  personal  creator,  Brahma  (masculine) ;  and  when  manir 
fested  in  the  highest  order  of  men,  Brahmana  (the  Bmhmans). 
Brahmanism  in  its  fundamental  doctrine  was  spiritual  Pantheism. 

III.  Hinduism  grew  out  of  Brahmanism.  It  was  Brahmanism,  so  to 
speak,  nm  to  seed  and  spread  out  into  a  confused  tangle  of  intricate 
ramifications.  The  one  system  was  the  rank  and  luxuriant  outcome 
of  the  other.  Be  it  noted,  however,  that  the  employment  of  the  term 
Hinduism  is  wholly  arbitrary  and  confessedly  unsatisfactory.  Un- 
happily there  is  no  other  expression  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
embrace  that  complicated  system,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  product 
of  Brahmanism  multiplied  and  modified  by  contact  with  its  own  ofr 
spring  Buddhism,  and  with  various  pre-existing  cults.  Hinduism  is 
Brahmanism  adulterated  with  the  creeds  and  superstitions  of  Buddh- 
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iste,  Dravidiane,  Eolarians,  and  perhaps  pre-Kolarian  aborigines,  and 
even  affected  and  modified  by  ideas  imported  from  the  religions  of 
conquering  races,  such  as  Islam  and  Christianity. 

I  propose  to  trace  briefly  the  gradual  progress  and  development  of 
the  Hindu  religion  through  these  three  principal  stages.  In  so  doing 
I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  it,  as  in  fairness  every  reUgion  ought  to 
be  examined,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  best  as  well  as  its 
worst  side,  but  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  its  own  interpreters,  as 
well  as  by  European  scholars.  And  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  begin  by  repeating  a  few  facts  which  to  many 
educated  persons  are  now  a  thrice-told  tale. 

The  original  home  of  our  progenitors  as  members  of  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  was  probably  in  the  high  land  sur- 
Tounding  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the 
point  which  connects  the  Hindu  Kush  Avith  the  Himalaya  range,  and 
which  (like  the  table-land  of  Tibet)  is  sometimes  called  the  roof  of 
the  world  {hamri'dunya). 

The  piimitive  people  who  lived  in  that  central  region  were  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  race.  They  were  a  people  gifted  with 
high  mental  capacities  and  strong  moral  feeUngs.  They  possessed 
great  powers  of  appreciating  and  admiring  the  magnificent  pheno- 
mena of  nature  with  which  they  found  themselves  surrounded. 
They  were  endowed  ivith  a  deep  religious  sense — a  profound  con- 
Bciousness  of  their  relationship  to  and  dependence  on  the  invisible 
forces  which  regulated  the  order  of  the  world  in  which  they  found 
themselves.     They  were  fitly  called  "noble"  {dryci). 

To  trace  the  origin  of  religion  among  such  a  people  requires  no 
curious  metaphysical  hypotheses.     We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves 
what  would  be  the  natural  working  of  their  devotional  instincts,  im- 
prided  by  direct  revelation.     Their  material  welfare  depended  on  the 
influences  of  sky,  atmosphere,  light,  and  sun  (sometimes  thought  of 
•8  emerging  out  of  an  antecedent  chaotic  night)  ;   and  to  sky,  atmo- 
sphere, hght,  and  sun  they  naturally  turned  with  awe  and  veneration. 
Soon  all  such  phenomena  were  believed  to  be  animated  or  controlled 
ky  spmtual  forces  and  intelligent  wills.      At  first  the  relationship 
Wween  mind,  spirit,  and  matter  was  imperfectly  apprehended.     The 
phenomena  of  nature  were  thought  of  as  mysterious  powers,  whose 
fitvour  required  to  be  propitiated.     Next  they  received  homage  under 
the  general  name  of  Devas^  or  '*  luminous  ones."     Then,  just  as  men 
found  themselves  obliged  to  submit  t<:)  the  control  of  some  one  earthly 
leader,  so  they  naturally  assigned  supremacy  to  one  celestial  being 
called  the  "  Kght-father"  (Dyu-pitar,  Zw  Trarijp,  Jupiter).    Or,  again,  a 
Uadof  pre-eminence  was  sometimes  accorded  to  the  all-investing  sky  or 
fltmoaphere  (V arona,  (K'pavos),tho  representative  of  an  eternal  celestial 
FittQuoe  watching  men's  actions,  iiiul  listening  to  their  words  by  night 
jilVvll'U  by  day.    Of  course  another  principal  object  of  veneration 
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was  the  orb  of  the  Sun  called  Mitra,  often  associated  with  another 
aspect  of  the  Sun,  Aryaman,  whose  influences  fertilized  lands,  enriched 
pas'tures,  and  fructified  crops. 

Then  other  kindred  natural  phenomena,  such  as  fire  (Agni,  Latin 
Ignis),  and  the  dawn  (Ushas,  'Hws,  Aurora),  and  Ida  or  Ira  (Iris),  were 
by  degrees  regarded  with  varying  degrees  of  veneration.  They  all 
had  names  which  still  exist  under  diiferent  modifications  among 
different  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock,  leading  us  to  infer  that  they 
were  among  the  most  ancient  objects  held  sacred  in  the  original  abode 
of  the  Aryan  race,  before  the  several  members  of  the  family  separated. 

There  is  even  ground  for  conjectming  that  triads  of  natural  objects 
— such  as  Sky,  Atmosphere,  and  Sun,  or  three  forms  of  the  Sun, 
Aryaman,  Varuna,  and  Mitra,  were  gradually  associated  together 
and  worshipped  by  the  primitive  Aryans  in  the  earliest  times.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Aiyan  race,  from  the  first  development  of  its  reli- 
gious sense  on  the  soil  of  India,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  attach  a 
sacred  significance  to  the  number  three,  and  to  group  the  objects  of 
its  adoration  in  triple  combinations. 

Not  that  the  nascent  rehgious  ideas  of  a  people  naturally  devout 
were  regulated  or  circumscribed  in  ancient  times  by  any  definite  rules 
or  precise  limitations.  The  objects  and  forces  of  natm*e  received 
homage  in  different  ways — sometimes  singly,  as  if  impelled  by  sepa- 
rate and  independent  wills ;  sometimes  in  groups,  as  if  operating 
co-ordinately ;  sometimes  collectively,  as  if  animated  and  pervaded 
by  one  dominating  Spirit,  the  maintainer  of  law  and  order  in  the 
Universe. 

As  to  the  form  of  worship,  that,  too,  was  a  natural  process.  When 
men  had  personified  the  forces  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  they 
gave  them  characters  like  their  own.  They  attributed  to  them  human 
tastes,  likings,  and  predilections.  They  propitiated  them  by  praise 
and  flattery,  accompanying  their  hymns  and  invocations  with  such 
presents  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink  as  would  be  deemed  acceptr 
able  among  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  earhest  and  commonest  offerings  were  rice  and  clarified 
butter.  Then  the  exhilarating  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  afterwards  an 
essential  ingredient  in  both  Aryan  and  Iranian  sacrifices,  was  used 
as  a  libation.  But  the  form  of  worship,  Uke  the  creed  of  the  wor- 
shipper, was  unfettered  by  precise  rule  or  ritual.  Each  man  satisfied 
his  own  religious  instincts,  according  to  his  own  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  supernatural  being  or  beings  on  whose  favour  Yax^m 
welfare  was  thought  to  depend. 

I.  Vedi^in. — When  the  Indiaa  hranch  of  the  Aryan  family  aetlle^a 
down  in  the  land  of  the  Ben  Ssnakrit  Sapia  Smdhu^ 

Hapta  Hendu)y  now  the  Pa^j  ^eaaUk  m  l/i 

religion  was  still  nature-won 
which  were  eveiywhere 
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deetractiony  and  reproduction.  But  it  was  physiolatrj-  developing  itself 
more  difitinctly  into  forms  of  Deism,  Theism,  Polytheism,  and  Pantheism. 
The  phenomena  of  nature  were  thought  of  as  something  more  than 
radiant  beings,  and  even  more  than  powerful  beings.  To  some  wor- 
sbippers  they  were  more  distinctly  divine  persons,  and  had  more  per- 
sozud  attributes.  They  were  addressed  as  kings,  fathers,  guardians, 
fiiends,  benefactors,  guests.  They  were  invoked  in  formal  hymns 
{iOktas)  and  prayers  (juaiitras)^  in  set  metres  (chandas). 

These  hymns  were  composed  at  different  times — perhaps  during 
Kveral  centuries,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  tenth  B.C. — by  the  loaders 
(RUhis)  of  the  Indo-Aryan  immigrants,  who  were  afterwards  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  as  patriarchal  saints.  Eventually  the  hymns  wore 
believed  to  have  been  directly  revealed  to,  rather  than  composed  by, 
these  Rishis,  and  were  then  called  divine  knowledge  ( Veda),  or  the 
eternal  word  heard  (/ruti),  and  tmnsmitted  by  them. 

These  hymns  were  arranged  in  three  principal  collections  (Samlutas). 
The  first  and  earliest  was  called  the  Hymn  Veda  (Rig-veda).  It  was  a 
collection  of  1,017  hymns,  arranged  for  mere  reading  or  reciting. 
This  was  the  first  bible  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  special  bible  of 
Vedism.  We  might  imagine  it  possible  to  have  collected  the  most 
wicient  hymns  and  psalms  of  our  own  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  second,  or  sacrificial  Veda  (  Yajur),  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of 
flie  Hindu  system.  It  was  a  liturgical  arrangement  of  part  of  tiie  same 
coflection  of  hymns,  with  additions*  for  intoning  in  a  peculiar  low 
tone  at  sacrificial  ceremonies.  Be  it  noted,  however,  that  some  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  (for  example,  the  horse-saciifice  hymn,  i.  162). 
presuppose  a  ritual  already  definite  and  systematized. 

The  third,  or  Chant  Veda  {Sdma),  was  another  liturgical  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  same  hymns  for  chanting  at  particular  sacrifices 
in  which  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  was  the  principal  offering. 

A  fourth  collection — which  might  suitably  be  called  the  Spell  Veda — 
^W8  added  at  a  later  period.  It  was  a  collection  of  hymns — some  of 
them  similar  to  those  of  the  Rig-veda,  but  the  greater  part  original — 
'T  a  particular  class  of  priests  called  Atharvans.f  Many  of  the  texts- 
•ttd  formularies  of  this  Atharva-vcda  were  ultimately  used  as  charms 
**d  spells,  and  are  still  so  used  in  every  part  of  India. 

By  some  of  the  earliest  hymn-composers  the  gods  continued  to  be 
"^rded  as  one  family — cliiklren  of  the  old  prc-Vodic  heavenly 
*tiier  (Dyu  or  Dyaus),  while  Earth  (Prithivi)  was  fabled  as  a  divine 
'^Mher.  To  other  sacred  poets  the  prc-Vedic  deification  of  the 
aninay  Ovpoyos)  remained  a  principal  object  of  adoration.     He 

in  proBe  were  added,  which  wore  especially  called  Tajus. 
'e  xiame  for  a    class  of  priests,  descended  from  a  man  named 
_  to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  the  worship  of  fire,  before  the 
NIMUcated.     It  is  certain  that  particular  priests  both  in  India  and 

s 
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was  still  occasionally  exalted  to  the  position  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
A  well-known  hymn  in  the  Atharva-veda  describes  him  as  ruling  the 
world,  as  penetrating  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  as  detecting  the  plots 
of  wicked  men,  as  sending  down  countless  messengers  who  for  ever 
traverse  the  earth  and  scan  its  inmates,  as  numbering  every  wink  of 
men's  eyes,  as  wielding  the  whole  universe  in  the  manner  of  a 
gamester  handling  dice. 

But  the  true  Indian  Vedic  trinity  was  the  god  of  fire  (the  earth- 
born  Agni),  the  god  of  rain  (the  air-bom  Indra),  and  the  god  of  the 
Bun  (the  sky-born  Surya  or  Savitri) — representatives  of  the  triad  of 
worlds,  earth,  air,  and  sky  (Wiwr,  bhuvahy  avar).  These  three  gods  were 
the  special  objects  of  worship  of  the  early  Indo-Aryan  colonists.  All 
their  other  principal  deities  were  either  modifications  of,  or  associated 
with,  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  this  Vedic  trinity.  For  example, 
the  wind  (Vayu)  and  the  storm-gods  (Maruts),  led  by  the  destroying 
god  (Rudra),  were  regarded  as  intimate  associates  of  the  rain-god 
Indra,  and  were  really  only  forms  and  modifications  of  that  god. 
Again,  the  ancient  Ar5%an  deities,  Varuna  and  Mitra,  with  Vishnu, 
were  all  mere  forms  of  the  Sun  (Surya  or  Savitri,  also  called  Pushan). 

As  to  the  god  of  fire  (Agni),  various  earthly  attributes  significant 
of  his  interest  in  the  world  of  human  beings  were  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  deities.  He  was  manifested  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  pieces  of  the  sacred  fig-tree  (called  Arani),  and 
was  always,  therefore,  to  be  found  upon  the  earth.  He  was  visibly 
present  in  every  household.  He  was  man's  domestic  friend,  the 
father  of  the  sacrifice,  the  mediator  between  men  and  gods,  the  bearer 
of  hymns  and  prayers  from  every  family  altar  upwards  towards 
heaven. 

A  conjecture  may  even  be  hazarded  that  the  three  letters,  A,  U,  M, 
which  combine  to  form  the  sacred  syllable  Om — afterwards  typical  of 
the  Brahmanical  trinity — were  originally  the  initial  letters  of  the 
trinity  of  gods,  Fire,  Wind  or  Air,  and  Sun  (Agni,  Vajni  or  Varuna 
for  Indra,  and  Mitra).  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  both 
Indra  and  Agni  were,  like  Varuna,  often  addressed  as  if  each  deity 
were  supreme.  Again,  the  god  of  fire  was  sometimes  held  to  possees 
a  kind  of  tiinity  or  triple  essence  in  himself,  consisting  of  terrestrial 
fire,  celestial  hghtning,  and  solar  heat.  Sometimes  he  represented  a 
simple  creative  energy,  which  evolved  aU  things  out  of  its  own  eternal 
essence. 

In  short,  the  early  religion  of  the  Indo-Aryans  was  a  development 
of  a  still  earlier  beUef  in  man's  subjection  to  the  powers  of  nature 
and  his  need  of  conciliating  them.  It  was  an  unsettled  system,  which 
at  one  time  assigned  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  one  first 
Cause ;  at  another  attributed  them  to  several  Causes  operating  inde- 
pendently ;  at  another  supposed  the  whole  visible  creation  to  be  a 
simple  evolution  from  an  eternal  creative  germ.     It  was  a  belief 
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nidch,  according  to  the  character  and  inclination  of  the  worshipper, 
was  now  monotheism,  now  tritheism,  now  polytheism,  now  pantheism. 
But  it  was  not  yet  idolatry.  Though  the  forces  of  nature  were 
thought  of  as  controlled  by  divine  persons,  such  persons  were  not  yet 
idolused.  There  is  no  evidence  from  the  Vedic  hymns  that  images 
were  employed. 

The  mode  of  divine  worship  continued  to  be  determined  from  a 
Mnrideration  of  human  likings  and  dislikings.  Every  worshipper 
fnised  the  gods  because  he  liked  to  be  praised  himself.  He  honoured 
Aem  with  offerings  because  he  hked  to  receive  presents  himself. 
Has  appears  to  have  been  the  simple  origin  of  the  sacrificial  system, 
ifterwards  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  religious  system. 

And  here  comes  the  difficult  question.  What  were  the  various  ideas 
eipressed  by  the  term  sacrifice  ?  In  its  purest  and  simplest  form  it 
dnoted  a  dedication  of  some  simple  gift  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  blessings  received.  Soon  the  act  of  sacrifice  became  an  act  of 
propitiation  for  purely  selfish  ends.  The  favour  of  celestial  beings  who 
▼ere  capable  of  conferring  good  or  inflicting  harm  on  crops,  flocks, 
and  herds,  was  concihated  by  offerings  and  oblations  of  all  kinds. 

First,  the  gods  were  invited  to  join  their  worshippers  at  the  every- 
day meaL  Then  they  were  invoked  at  festive  gatherings,  and  offered 
a  share  of  the  food  consumed.  Their  bodies  were  believed  to  bo 
eomposed  of  ethereal  particles,  dependent  for  nourishment  on  the 
Biidble  elementary  essence  of  the  substances  presented  to  them,  and 
to  be  famished  with  senses  capable  of  being  gratified  by  the  aroma  of 
hitter  and  grain  offered  in  fire  (homa)  ;*  and  especially  by  the  fumes 
amng  from  libations  of  the  exhilarating  juice  extracted  from  the 
Soma  plant. 

This  plant — ^botanically  known  as  Sarcostema  Viminalis,  or  Asclqnas 
AeSdOf  a  kind  of  creeper  with  a  succulent  leafless  stem — which  wa« 
iidigenons  in  the  ancient  home  of  the  Aryans,  as  well  as  in  the  soil 
tf  India  and  Persia,  supplied  an  invigorating  beverage  supposed  to 
confer  health  and  immortality,  and  held  to  be  the  vital  sap  which  vivified 
the  woiid.  Hence  its  juice  became  an  important  ingredient  at  every 
Aerifice,  and  was  the  subject  of  constant  laudation  in  numerous  Vedic 
liymns.  It  was  beheved  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  rain-god 
(Indra),  while  oblations  of  butter  were  specially  presented  to  the  god 
of  fire.  Eventually  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  Soma  plant  was 
held  led  to  its  being  itself  personified  and  deified.  The  god  Soma 
vas  the  Bacchus  of  India. 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sacred  plant  has  fallen  into 
complete  neglect  in  modem  times.  When  I  asked  the  Brahmans 
of  Northern  India  to  procure  specimens  of  the  true  Soma  for  me,  I 
was  generally  told  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  sinful  condition 

*  Compof  e  Gen.  viiL  21. 
s  2 
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of  the  world,  the  holy  plant  had  ceased  to  grow  on  terrestrial  soil,  and 
was  only  to  be  found  in  heaven,* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  offerings.  In  process  of  time,  animal 
sacrifice  was  introduced.  At  great  solemnities  goats  and  other 
animals  were  killed  by  hundreds.  Portions  of  the  flesh  were  consumed 
in  the  fire,  and  portions  were  eaten.  Gods,  priests,  and  people  feasted 
together.  Ot  course  all  offerings  and  libations  were  accompanied 
with  hymns  of  praise.  A  certain  amount  of  ceremonial  was  gradually 
added.  The  whole  sacrificial  service  was  called  Yajna.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  that  early  form  of  the  Hindu  rehgion,  which  had  for 
its  bible  the  collection  of  mantras  or  hymns,  constituting  the  Samhita 
of  the  Vedas,  and  which  may  therefore  suitably  be  called  Vedism. 

II.  Brahmanism. — The  second  or  more  mature  stage  of  the  Hindu 
system  may  be  suita,bly  called  Brahmanism. 

As  this  system  was  the  outgrowth  of  Vedism,  so  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  by  any  hard  Kne  of  demarcation.  Its  development 
was  gradual,  and  extended  over  many  centuries — perhaps  from  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  to  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 

The  development  of  its  cardinal  doctrine  may  be  clearly  traced.  In 
Vedic  times  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  perpetual  feeling  after  one 
Supreme  Being,  if  haply  He  might  be  found  in  sky  or  air.  The 
hymn-composers  constantly  gave  expression  to  man's  craving  for 
some  perception  of  the  Infinite.  For  the  satisfaction  of  this  craving 
they  turned  to  Dyaus,  to  Varuna,  to  Indra,  to  Agni. 

What  the  deepest  thinkers,  even  at  that  early  period,  felt  with  ever- 
increasing  intensity  was  that  a  spirit  beyond  the  cognizance  of  sense 
or  reason  permeated  and  \4vified  all  material  phenomena.  They 
bethought  them  with  awe  of  this  same  spirit  animating  their  own 
bodies,  and  pervading  their  own  minds — of  the  mysterious  Presence 
enshrined  in  their  own  consciences.  Then  they  associated  this  same 
spirit  with  the  divine  fervour  thrilling  through  the  imaginations 
of  their  own  hymn-composers — with  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the 
hymns  themselves,  with  the  mystic  power  inherent  in  divine  know- 
ledge. This  mysterious,  all-pervading,  all-controlling  spiritual  Pre- 
sence, which  was,  of  course,  wholly  unbound  by  hmitations  like  those 
of  human  personality  and  individuaUty,  became  at  last  a  reality.  It 
received  a  name.  It  was  designated  by  \he  term  Brahma  (a  neuter 
word,  derived  from  the  root  h^Ui,  to  grow),  because  it  expanded  itself 
through  all  space.  It  was  a  pure  essence  which  not  only  diffused  itself 
everywhere,  but  constituted  everj'thing. 

Such  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Brahmanism.  Such  was 
Brahmanism  in  its  simple  form.  As  a  complex  system  it  may  be 
divided  into  four  epochs,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  into  four  phases 

*  A  creeper,  said  to  be  tbe  true  Soma,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Bnniell  in 
Soutliem  India,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  used  by  those  orthodox  Br&hmans  in  the  Maratha 
country  who  attempt  to  maintain  the  old  Vedic  worship. 
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which  run  into  each  other,  and  are  nowhere  separable  by  sharply- 
defined  lines.  These  four  phases  may  be  called  (1)  Ritualistic,  (2) 
Philosophical,  (3)  Mythological,  (4)  Nomistic. 

To  begin  with  Ritualistic  Brahmanism : — This  phase  of  the  Brahmanical 

lystem  has  for  its  special  bible  the  sacred  treatises  called  Bi^manas, 

added  to  the  Mantra  portion  of  each  Veda  (for  example,  the  Aitareya, 

S jftta-patha,  Tandya,  and  Gopatha  Brahmanas  added  to  the  Rig,  Yajur, 

Suna,  and  Atharva  Vedas  respectively).   Their  relationship  to  the  other 

•cred  books  of  the  Hindus  corresponds  in  a  manner  to  that  of  the 

kook  of  Leviticus  to  our  own  sacred  Scriptiu'es,    They  are  supposed  to 

Mtain   that  portion  of  divine  knowledge  particularly  adapted  to 

KTve  as  a  directory  for  the  Brahmans  in  the  conduct  of  the  compli- 

Mted  sacrificial  ceremonies.    For  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  the 

eiriy  Yedic  period  to  propitiate  the  energies  of  nature  with  sacrificial 

offerings,  it  was  only  natural  that  these  same  powers,  regarded  as 

■amifestations  of  the  one  universal  spirit,  would  receive  still  greater 

bomage  in  later  times.   In  fact  the  necessity  for  propitiatory  sacrificial 

acts  {karman)  became  ingrained  in  the  whole  Briihmanical  system.   Not 

eren  Jewish  hterature  contains  so  many  words  relating  to  sacrifice  as 

theKterature  of  the  Brahmans.     The  due  presentation  of  sacrificial 

rfferings  formed  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  all  rehgious  service. 

Prayer  and  praise,  preaching,  teaching,  and  repetition  of  the  sacred 

words  of  scripture  were  only  subsidiary  to  this  act.    No  sooner  was 

i  man  born  than  oblations  of  some  kind  were  ofiered  in  fire,  and  the 

fcuming  of  his  body  at  death  was  held  to  be  the  last  sacrificial  act  of 

•fl  (called  antya  ishti). 

But  the  various  ideas  expressed  by  the  word  sacrifice  were  developed 
gntdually.  In  the  Brahmanical,  as  in  the  earlier  system,  the  first  idea 
rfaacrifice  was  that  of  a  simple  thank-ofiering.  Then  followed  the 
option  of  gratifying  the  gods  by  nourishing  them  with  the  essence 
tf  the  offered  food.  The  next  idea  was  that  of  making  propitiation 
4e  means  of  wresting  boons  from  the  more  powerful  deities,  and  so 
Accomplishing  some  specific  object.  A  still  higher  idea  was  that 
rf  employing  sacrifice  as  a  kind  of  ladder  by  which  to  attain  super- 
human powers  and  even  heaven  itself. 

All  this  required  the  elaboration  of  a  compUcated  ritual,  and  the 

organization   of  a  regularly   constituted   hierarchy.     To  institute  a 

•Acrificial  ceremony  (such  as  the  As'vamedha,  Jyotishtoma,  Aguishtoma, 

Aptoryama,  Vajapeya,  &c.),  and  to  secure  its  being  carefully  conducted 

^th  the  proper  repetition  and  intonation  of  innumerable  hymns  and 

^xts  from  the  Veda,  and  the  accurate  observance  of  every  detail  of 

^  intricate  ritual  by  a  full  complement  of  perhaps  sixteen  different 

^^es  of  priests,  every  one  of  whom  received  adequate  gifts,  was  the 

S^eat  object  of  every  pious  Hindu's  highest  ambition.     The  whole 

^*Jain  of  prayer,  praise,  ritual,  and  oblation  (sometimes  lasting  for 

^eeks  and  even  years)  was,  as  in  Vedic  times,  called  Yajna.    It  was 
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a  chain  of  which  every  link  required  to  be  complete  and  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  It  was  like  a  masterpiece  of  divine  mechanism  which  conld 
eflFect  anything  in  this  world  or  the  other.  It  was  the  great  preser- 
vative  from  all  evil,  the  great  source  of  all  benefits.  It  could  procnre 
the  birth  of  sons,*  or  secure  the  attainment  of  heaven  (xoof^),  or  even 
raise  the  sacrificer  to  the  level  of  the  highest  deities. 

It  was  even  believed  that  the  gods  themselves  had  attained  their 
celestial  position  by  performing  sacrifices.  "By  sacrifices^"  says  the 
Taittiriya-brahmana,  "  the  gods  obtained  heaven." 

The  latest  of  all  the  ideas  connected  with  the  sacrificial  act  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  expiation.  In  the  PurushaHSukta  of  the  Rig-veda 
the  gods  are  represented  as  sacrificing  Purusha,  the  primeval  Male» 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Creation.  In  the  Tandya-brahmana 
it  is  said  that  "  the  lord  of  creatures  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  th» 
gods."     The  shedding  of  blood  was  believed  to  atone  for  sin. 

'^  The  limb  of  the  victim  consigned  to  the  fire  was  an  expiationit 
for  sins  committed  by  the  gods,  by  the  fathers,  and  by  men."  Th& 
innocent  was  supposed  to  be  killed  for  the  guilty. 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  human  sacrifice  was  once  part  of  th^ 
Brahmanical  system.  The  Aitareya-brahmana  has  a  well-known  stoi^r 
which  points  to  its  prevalence.  The  same  Brahmana  records  the  8iil>~ 
stitution  of  the  sacrifice  of  four  kinds  of  animals — ^horses,  oxen, 
and  goats — ^for  that  of  men.  Sometimes  immense  numbers  of  ai 
were  tied  to  sacrificial  posts  (yOpa),  some  being  killed  and  soi 
liberated  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

But  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  sin  seems  never  ts^> 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  Hindu  mind.  To  this  day  goats  a^"* 
sacrificed  by  Vaidika  Brahmans  at  their  Soma-yagas,  but  only  ^"^ 
offerings  subordinate  to  the  central  offering  or  Ubation  of  the  drink  ^^ 
immortality.  Goats  and  buffaloes  are  also  immolated  by  Pauranik0tf 
and  Tantrikas  with  the  view  of  appeasing  their  bloodthirsty  godded* 
Kali,  but  with  no  clear  idea  of  substituting  the  innocent  for  the  guilt^^* 

So  much  for  Ritualistic  Briihmanism  which  was  simply  an  organiz^^ 
development  of  the  sacrificial  system. 

The  second  phase  of  Brahmanism  may  be  called  Philosophic?^** 
Brahmanism.  It  cannot  be  marked  off  by  any  decided  line  from  tb»-® 
other  phases  of  Hindu  religious  thought.  Its  rudimentary  ideas  a*^^ 
foimd  running  through  the  earUer  system,  and  even  had  their  germ  i-^ 
Vedism.  It  is  the  piurely  spiritual  doctrine  of  a  universally  diffiiflc^-^ 
essence  (Bralmia),  divested  of  all  ritualistic  incrustations,  and  carri^  ^ 
into  lofty  regions  of  transcendental  speculation. 

In  fact,  a  reaction  from  an  overdone  ritual  was  inevitable.    Peop- 
became  wearied  with  sacrifices  and  sacrificers.     The  minds  of  thinkin 

*  An  vninierropted  line  of  sans,  eiandsoBB^  and  great-grandflons  was  needed  for 
doe  perf6rmance  of  fonezal  ritei»  trough  which  alone  Uie  heavenly  bUas  of 
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men  found  no  rest  in  external  rites  and  turned  away  with  disgust 
from  every  form  of  sacerdotalism.  If  every  man  was  a  part  of  God, 
what  necessity  was  there  that  God  should  propitiate  himself?  If  a 
portion  of  the  one  self-existent  Spirit  chose  for  a  time  to  ignore  itself, 
to  invest  itself  with  a  body,  to  fetter  itself  with  actions  and  their 
inevitable  results,  the  consequences  could  only  be  borne  by  itself  in 
its  passage  through  numberless  births.  Nor  could  there  be  final 
emancipation,  till  action  ceased  and  the  consciousness  of  identity 
with  the  one  Universal  soul  returned.  The  result  of  this  introspective 
process  was  the  excogitation  of  the  Upanishad  or  hidden  spiritual 
doctrine  of  the  Veda. 

The  Upanishads  are  the  special  bible  of  this  phase  of  Brahmanism. 
Vany  treatises  so  called  were  added  to  the  Brahmana  portion  of  the 
Teda  (such  as  the  Is'a,  C%andog}'a,  Katha,  Mimdaka,  and  Brihad 
iianyaka  Upanishads).  The  aphorisms  (sutras)  of  the  three  principal 
lyrtems  of  philosophy  with  their  three  branches  (that  is,  Nyiiya  \\dth 
TaiB'eshika;  Sankhya  with  Yoga;  Vedanta  with  Mimaiisa)  were 
fcnnded  on  these  writings. 

They  were  compositions  which  expressed  the  longing  of  man's 
personal  soul  (jlvatman)  for  deUverance  from  separate  existence  and 
final  union  with  the  Supreme  Soul  {Parainatnian).  And  here  it  may 
be  noted  that  Pliilosophical  Brahmanism  was  not  philosophy  in  tlie 
European  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  no  mere  search  for  truth,  for 
troth's  sake.  It  was  rather  a  form  of  mystical  rehgious  speculation. 
Nor  was  it  an  expression  of  the  souVs  desire  to  be  released  from  the 
Imrden  of  sin.  It  was  rather  an  inquiry  into  the  best  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  troubles  and  responsibilities  of  life.  It  was  certainly 
•a  investigation  into  the  nature  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  but  it  was  an  investigation  conducted  with  the 
•ole  object  of  liberating  the  soul  of  man  from  the  bondage  of  material 
•rirtence,  and  reuniting  it  to  the  Supreme  Soul  as  a  river  is  reunited 
^th  the  ocean.  This  was  called  the  way  of  knowledge  (jnana)  and 
^^nstituted  the  right  measure  (prama)  of  all  difficulties.  This  was  the 
^i^mum  honum  of  Bmhmanical  pliilosophy. 

What,  then,  are  the  articles  of  a  Hindu  philosopher's  creed  ?  They 
•re  the  doctrines  which  to  this  day  underlie  the  religious  belief  of  most 
ftiiiking  Hindus,  to  whatever  sect  or  system  they  may  nominally  belong. 
All  Hindu  thinkers  agree  that  soul  or  spirit  is  eternal,  both  retro- 
•pectively  and  prospectively.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man 
^U8t  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  must  continue  to  exist.  The 
'tfe  of  every  Uving  soul  is  but  an  infinitesimally  small  arc  of  the  end- 
*®B8  circle  of  infinite  existence. 

Hindu  philosophers  agiee,  too,  that  mind  is  distinct  from  soul.  Mind 
^  not  eternal  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an  internal  organ  of  sense,  a 
^rt  of  inlet  of  thought  into  the  soul.  Yet  the  soul  cannot  exercise 
bought  or  will  unless  joined  to  mind  and  invested  with  a  bodily  form. 
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And  of  bodily  forms  there  are  three  kinds : — ^first,  the  subtle  body 
{linga  or  siikshma'-a'a'nra),  which  incloses  a  portion  of  the  universal  soul 
in  a  kind  of  subtle  envelope,  constituting  it  a  living  individual  human 
soul  (jlvdtman),  and  carrying  it  through  all  its  corporeal  migrations  till 
it«  final  reunion  with  its  source;  secondly,  the  earthly  gross  body  (sthula" 
sarlra)  which  surrounds  the  soul's  subtle  vehicle,  and  is  of  various  forms 
in  the  various  stages  and  conditions  of  earthly  existence ;  thirdly,  the 
spiritual  body,  with  which  the  departed  spirit,  along  with  its  subtle 
vehicle,  is  invested  after  the  burning  of  the  terrestrial  gross  body,  and 
during  the  spirit's  intermediate  condition,  before  the  assumption  of 
another  earthly  gross  body.  This  spiritual  body  (sometimes  called 
preta-aarlra)  serves,  as  it  were,  to  clothe  the  departed  spirit  during  its 
several  residences  in  the  world  of  spirits  {pitri-loka).  It  is  of  the  same 
nature  though  inferior  to  the  celestial  body  of  the  gods ;  and,  though 
really  composed  of  gross  particles,  is  of  a  more  ethereal  substance 
than  the  terrestrial  body.  Without  it  the  spirit  would  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  bliss  or  suffering  misery  in  the  intermediate  paradise,  or 
purgatory,  through  which  all  the  spirits  of  men  have  to  pass. 

And  be  it  noted  that  the  union  of  soul  with  bodily  forms  is  productive 
of  bondage.  The  soul,  so  united,  commences  acting,  and  all  actions, 
good  or  bad,  lead  to  consequences.  Hence,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  working  out  of  consequences — the  adequate  reward  or  punishment 
of  acts — it  is  necessary  for  the  soul  to  be  removed  to  temporary 
heavens  or  hells.  Thence  it  must  migrate  into  higher,  intermediate, 
and  lower  corporeal  forms,  according  to  its  various  degrees  of  merit 
or  demerit,  till  it  attains  the  great  end — entire  emancipation  from 
bodily  existence. 

With  regard  to  matter,  it  is  a  fixed  dogma  of  everj'  Hindu  philo- 
sopher that  ejr  nihilo  nihil  Jit — nothing  is  produced  out  of  nothing. 
Therefore,  matter  is  eternal.  But  according  to  one  view,  it  is  eter- 
nally separate  from  soul.  According  to  another,  it  is  evolved  out  of 
soul,  and  therefore  identical  with  soul.  These  two  theories — ^the  one 
duaUstic,  the  other  monistic — both  had  their  origin  in  the  Veda. 

The  first  shadowing  forth  of  the  dualistic  theoiy  is  traceable  in 
some  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  A  well-known  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  (x. 
129)  asserts  that  "  in  the  mind  of  the  One  Being  was  formed  Desire, 
the  primal  productive  germ,  which  the  wise  say  is  the  first  subtle  bond 
connecting  Entity  with  Nullity." 

Again,  a  hjTun  of  the  Sama-veda  (viii.  p.  420)  declares  that  "he 
felt  not  deUght,  being  alone.  He  wished  another,  and  instantly  be- 
came such.  He  caused  his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus  became 
husband  and  wife.  He  approached  her,  and  thus  were  human  beings 
produced."* 

*  The  Chineee  and  Japanese  have  a  similar  idea  in  their  mythology,  acoordinff  to 
which  all  the  earth  came  into  existenoe  from  the  imion  of  a  male  and  female  prinoiplei 
Adams*  History  of  J;ix>an,  p.  4. 
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f  w©  perceive  the  first  dim  outline  of  the  remarkable  idea  that 

i^  Creator  willed  to  produce  the  universe  through  the  agency  and 

Ico-opemtioii  of  a  female  principle — an  idea  which    was  afterwards 

rikreloped  in  the  Bupposed  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  for  the 

fToduction  of  gods,  meii»  and  all  creatures. 

The  dualietic  doctiine  acquired  definite  shape  in  the  Sunkhya  philo- 
fwphy,  according  to  which  there  exists  an  eternal  germ,  or  rootless 
loot,  called  Prakriti  (feminine),  because  it  produces  (prakaro(i)  every- 
thing; or,  rather,  because  it  is  the  source  out  of  which  everything 
L  ill  existence,  e^rcept  soul  itself,  is  evolved.     This  infinitely  subtle  ele- 
Imfcntary  producer  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  trinity  of  eternal 
IwBeDceB  in  perfect  equipoise.     These  are  called  gunas,  or  cords,  be- 
|tiuj*e  they  bhid  the  soul  with  triple  bonds.     They  are  (1)  Sattva, 
purity  or  goodness;  (2)  liaja^,  passion  or  activity;  and  (3)  Tamas^ 
fdarkiiess  or  stoUdity.     When  they  are  evolved  from  the  eternal  germ 
b  constitute  hiunan  beings,  the  first  result  is  intelligence,  then  self- 
con«cioufiDess  or  the  I-maker  (alian-kura),  and  then  the  five  subtle  and 
'fivegi'oss  elements,  and  the  eleven  organs  of  perception  and  action, 
mdufling  mind.     But   the  three  original  ingredients  are  no  longer 
winally  balanced.     One  or  other  is  then  in  excess,  making  a  man 
imaelfiflh  and  good,  selfish  and  energetic,  bestial  and  ignorant,  accord- 
iug  as  purity,  passion,  or  darkness  are  in  preponderance. 

Again,  according  to  the  Sankhya  system,  the  trinity  of  essences  is 
not  evolved  from  the  eternal  producer,  Prakriti,  for  the  sake  of  Prakriti 
heTBelf,  but  for  each  individual  soul  {purusha,  mascuUne)  described  as 
wholly  separate,  apathetic,  inactive,  devoid  of  all  qualities,  and  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  act  of  creation.  Nor  does  any  creation 
^e  place  at  all  unless  the  eternal  germ  comes  into  union  with  each 
eternally  existing  separate  soul,  hke  a  flower  with  a  ciystal  vase. 

I  need  not  pomt   out  that  this  remarkable   theory  of  innumer- 

*We  personal  indi\ndual  creations  is  not  without  its  countei-part  in 

European  systems.     In  India  the  idea  of  a  primordial  germ  com- 

with  a  spiritual  essence  for  the  creation  of  all  things  was,  as 

J  behave  seen,  of  great  antiquity.     And  notmthatanding  the  physical 

land  metaphysical  subtleties  with  which  it  was  connected,  the  notion 

^^^  the  universe  proceeding  from  a  male  principle  regarded  as  a  gone- 

'^tor,  and  a  female  principle  regarded  as  an  eternal  energy  or  capacity 

('  ^i)^  commended  itself  to  the  popular  mind  as  harmonizing  with 

rji^  operations  and  phenomena  everj'where  apparent  in  nature.     To 

day  it  is  ^mbolized  all  over  India  by  temples  dedicated  to  the 

►  and  female  organ  (caUed  Lingam  and  Yoni). 

^monistic  or  pantheistic  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  even  more  at- 

iBve  to  the  majority  of  Hindu  thinkers.   It  also  has  its  counteipart  in 

^^^'opean  systems.   It  is  simply  the  identification  of  all  the  forces,  forms, 

"^d  phenomena  of  nature,  material,  mental,  spiritual,  divine,  human,  and 

^ijaoniacah  with  one  self-existent  Being,  manifesting  itself  variously. 
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This  doctrine  is  clearly  traceable  in  another  well-known  hymn  of 
the  Veda  (x.  90),  and  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  systematized 
pantheism  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy — a  pystem  whose  teaching  is 
well  formulated  in  its  short  formula  of  three  words,  as  stated  in  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad — Ekam  eva  adcidyam,  there  is  but  one  Being, 
no  second.  Nothing  really  exists  but  the  one  Universal  Spirit  called 
Brahma.  From  him  is  everything  bom ;  in  him  it  breathes ;  in  Him  it  is 
dissolved  (tajjaldn).  He  is  to  the  external  world  what  yam  is  to  cloth, 
what  milk  to  curds,  what  earth  to  a  jar,  what  gold  to  a  bracelet.  As 
ether  contained  in  various  vessels  is  one,  and  as  the  sim  reflected  in 
various  vessels  of  water  is  one,  so  is  the  spirit  one  and  many.  As  the 
potter  by  the  help  of  clay  makes  a  pot,  so  the  spirit  itself  causes  its 
various  births.  As  an  actor  paints  his  body  with  colours  and  assumes 
various  forms,  so  the  spirit  assumes  the  bodies  caused  by  its  deeds. 

This  Eternal  Essence  is  itself  a  union  of  a  trinity  of  essences,  viz., , 
Existence,  Knowledge,  and  Joy.     Of  course,  whatever  appears  to 
exist  independently  of  this  one  Being  is  caused  by  illusion  (mayd). 
It  is  really  identical  with  that  spirit. 

In  fact,  the  more  evidently  physical  and  metaphysical  speculations 
are  opposed  to  common  sense,  Ae  more  favour  do  they  appear  to  find 
with  Hindu  thinkers.  Common  sense  tells  an  Englishman  that  he 
exists  himself,  and  that  everything  he  sees  around  him  exists  also. 
He  cannot  abandon  these  two  primary  convictions.  Not  so  the  Hindu 
monistic  philosopher.  Dualism  is  his  bugbear,  and  common  sense, 
when  it  maintains  the  separate  independent  existence  of  a  man's 
own  self  and  of  the  objects  he  perceives  around  him,  is  guilty  of 
gross  deception. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  Vedantist  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  world  cannot 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  mere  illusion. 

He  affirms  that  Brahma  alone  is  real,  but  he  allows  a  practical 
existence  to  human  souls,  the  world,  and  the  personal  God  (Is Vara), 
as  distinguished  from  real  and  illusory  existence.  Every  object  is  to 
be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  really  what  it  appears  to  be.  A  god  is 
practically  a  god ;  a  man,  a  man ;  a  beast,  a  beast ;  so  that  when  a 
man  feeds  a  horee  he  does  not  feed  him  as  a  portion  of  God,  but  as  an 
iiniinnl  kept  for  riding. 

It  iH  by  reason  of  Ignorance  that  the  living  soul  (jivdiman)  of  every 
individual  believes  in  its  own  separate  individuality,  and  mistakes  the 
world  as  well  as  its  own  body  and  mind  for  realities,  just  as  a  rope  in 
II  iliirk  night  might  be  mistaken  for  a  snake.  The  moment  the  soul, 
|iy  long  self-discipline  and  intense  self-contemplation  sets  itself  free 
lioni  llie  jiowcr  of  Ignorance,  all  the  illusion  vanishes,  and  the  identity 
(ij  lilt*  individual  soul  and  of  the  whole  phenomenal  universe  with 
Uiii  HlipriJUio  Boul  is  re-established.  The  monistic  theory,  like  the 
UuhIInM'^i  1<^  tokoD  deep  root  in  the  Indian  mind.  Both  have  become 
ll^  1^11190  qI  tbo  popular  religion  and  later  mythology. 
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The  third  philosophical  system  called  Nyaya — or  the  act  of  going 
into  any  sabject  analytically  (opposed  to  Sankhya  or  synthetic  enn- 
mention) — ^is  not  so  closely  connected  with  religion  and  religious 
■peculation.  Tet  it  offers  more  interesting  parallels  to  European 
pbflosophical  and  scientific  ideas.  It  is  much  studied  in  modem 
Sanskrit  schools  of  learning,  as  an  analytical  inquiry  into  all  the 
objects  and  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  including,  among  others, 
ihe  process  of  reasoning  and  logic. 

It  is  doubtful  w^hether  either  the  true  Sankhya  or  Nyaya  insist  on 
ihe  existence  of  a  Supreme  Soul.  The  Nyaya  believes  the  individual 
sotils  of  men  (jivdiman)  to  be  eternal,  manifold,  eternally  separate  from 
each  other,  and  distinct  from  the  body,  senses,  and  mind,  infinite, 
ubiquitous,  and  diffused  even/where  throughout  space,  so  that  a  man's  soul 
is  as  much  in  England  as  in  Calcutta,  though  it  can  only  apprehend,  and 
feel,  and  act,  where  the  body  happens  to  be. 

Its  idea  of  the  mind  (manas),  which  it  calls  an  internal  organ,  is  that 
it  is  like  the  soul,  an  eternal  substance  (dravya).  Instead,  however,  of 
being  diffused  everywhere  like  soul,  it  is  atomic,  like  earth,  water,  fire, 
and  air,  and  can  only  admit  one  thought  at  a  time. 

In  its  cosmogony  the  Nyaya  is  dualistic  in  the  sense  of  assuming 
the  existence  of  eternal  atoms,  side  by  side  with  eternal  souls. 

These  three  systems  together  constitute  the  philosophical  phase  of 
Brahmanism. 

The  third  phase  of  Brahmanism  may  be  called  the  Mythological.  It 
has  for  its  bible  the  two  great  legendary  poems  (Itihasa)  called  Rama- 
yana  and  Malm-bharata.  It  represents  a  stage  of  the  Hindu  system 
which  was  probably  synchronous  with  the  rise  and  development  of 
^Qddhism. 

Buddhism,  like  philosophical  Brahmanism,  was  a  natural  reaction  fi-om 
^^  overdone  ritual,  and,  like  it,  taught  the  uselessness  of  sacrificial 
^^^emonies  for  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge.  But  Buddhism  did 
^*^t  philosophical  Brahmanism  did  not.  It  condemned  priestcraft 
*^d  sacrificing  priests  ;  while  it  suppUed  the  people  with  an  object  of 
^'^^eration  in  its  own  founder  Gautama — afterwards  styled  "  the 
^^lightened "  (Buddha).  Its  success  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
'*^^  reverence  the  Buddha  inspired  by  his  own  personal  character.  He 
!^^B  the  ideal  man — the  perfection  of  humanity.  He  practised  faith- 
^ly  what  he  preached  effectively.  Adherents  gathered  in  crowds 
^^Otind  his  person,  and  Gautama  himself  became  the  real  god  of  his 
J"^^  reforming  faith.  Everywhere  throughout  India  thousands  were 
f^^wn  towards  his  teacliing.  The  doctrines  of  universal  charity, 
^o^rty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  were  irresistibly  attractive.  The  only 
^^pe  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Buddhistic  movement  lay  in 
^^enting  human  gods  and  a  system  of  mythology  suited  to  the  needs 
^d  capacities  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  all  probabiUty  the  Brahmans  commenced  popularizing  their 
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pantheistic  doctrines  soon  after  the  death  of  Buddha  in  the  fifth 
century,  B.C.  The  Buddha,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  had  become 
utterly  annihilated,  but  the  remains  of  his  burnt  body  were  enshrined 
as  relics  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  his  memory  was  worshipped 
almost  as  earnestly  as  his  person  had  been  revered.  The  Brahmans 
saw  this.  They  knew  that  the  reUgious  cravings  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Hindus  could  not  long  be  satisfied  either  with  their  own  monistic 
philosophy,  or  with  homage  paid  to  a  being  held  to  be  nowhere  exis- 
tent. They  therefore  elaborated  a  scheme  for  supplying  the  people 
with  personal  and,  so  to  speak,  human  gods  out  of  their  own  heroic 
poems  the  Bamayana  and  Maha-bharata.  They  proceeded,  in  fact,  to 
Brahmanize  the  popular  songs  of  a  people  who,  when  they  first  spread 
themselves  over  India,  were  warriors  and  conquerors.  The  principal 
heroes  whose  achievements  were  the  subject  of  epic  song  and  recitation, 
imderwent  a  process  of  deification.  The  great  warrior  dynasties  were 
made  to  trace  back  their  origin  through  Brahmanical  sages  to  the  sun- 
god  and  the  moon-god.  Myths  and  legends  confirmatory  of  the  divine 
origin  of  every  great  hero  were  invented  and  foisted  into  the  body 
of  the  poems.  In  this  manner  a  kind  of  anthropomorphic  mythology, 
well  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  was  devised.  Nor  was  any  amount 
of  polytheism,  anthropomorphism,  polydemonism,  and  even  fetishism  in- 
compatible with  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  own  pantheistic  doctrines. 
The  Brahmans  in  their  pantheistic  teaching  were  simply  evolutionists. 
The  only  problem  they  had  to  solve  was :  how  could  their  theory  of 
evolution  be  best  appHed  to  the  development  of  a  popular  mythology  ? 

Indeed,  nothing  was  easier  than  for  them  to  maintain  with  all  con- 
sistency that  the  one  sole,  self-existing.  Supreme  Self,  the  only  real 
existing  essence,  the  one  eternal  germ  of  all  things,  deUghts  in  infinite 
expansion,  in  infinite  manifestations  of  itself,  in  infinite  creation,  dis- 
solution, and  re-creation,  through  infinite  varieties  and  diversities  of 
operation.  The  veiy  name  "Brahma"  given  to  this  eternal  germ,  was 
expressive  of  this  growth,  this  expansion,  this  universal  development 
and  diffusion. 

Hence  all  visible  forms  on  earth,  said  the  Brahmans,  are  emanations 
from  the  one  eternal  entity  like  drops  from  an  ocean,  Uke  sparks  from 
fire.  Stones,  mountains,  rivere,  plants,  trees,  and  animals — all  these 
are  ascending  steps  in  the  infinite  evolution  of  his  essence ;  man  being 
the  first  and  highest  earthly  emanation.  Again,  the  emanation  of  men 
is  according  to  a  graduated  scale.  They  are  evolved  in  classes  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  different  species  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  first  and  highest  human  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Brahma 
are  called  Brahmana  or  Brahmans.  They  are  the  appointed  mediators 
between  earth  and  heaven.  None  of  these  emanations  can  alter  their 
condition  in  each  separate  state ;  but,  according  to  their  acts,  they 
sink  into  lower  or  rise  into  higher  grades  of  being  on  the  dissolution 
of  each  bodily  frame.  For  be  it  observed  that  a  series  of  higher  forms 
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of  existence  above  the  earth,  such  as  demigods,  good  and  evil  spirits, 
inferior  gods,  superior  gods,  is  traceable  upwards  from  man,  till  the 
piimeyal  male  god  Brahma,  the  first  personal  manifestation  of  the 
purely  spiritual  Bmhma,  and  the  actual  agent  employed  as  the 
Expander  and  Evolver  of  all  these  forms,  is  reached. 

But  the  act  of  creation  necessarily  involves  the  two  other  acts  of 
preservation  and  dissolution.  Hence  the  god  Brahma  is  associated 
with  two  other  piincipal  deities,  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Rudra- 
S'iva,  the  Dissolver  and  Reproducer.  The  three  gods  concerned  in 
this  threefold  operation  of  creation,  maintenance,  and  disintegration  of 
being  (srishti-sthiti'laya)  are  typified  by  the  three  letters  composing 
the  mystic  syllable  Om  (AUM),  originally  typical  of  the  earlier  Vedic 
trinity.  The  three  later  deities  are  probably,  like  the  earlier  Vedic 
gods,  mere  personifications  of  three  principal  objects  in  nature.  Earth, 
Water  or  Sun,  and  Fire ;  or  of  the  three  worlds.  Earth,  Air,  and  Sky ; 
or  of  the  three  forms  of  matter,  Solid,  Liquid,  and  Gaseous.*  They 
constitute  the  well-known  Tri-mftrti,  or  trinity  of  forms,  which  is  a 
special  characteristic  of  mythological  Brahmanism. 

Hindu  Pundits  often  discuss  the  comparative  excellence  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  S'iva,  and  illustrate  it  by  the  following  story  : — 

^'A  dispute  once  arose  among  the  sages  which  of  the  three  gods  was 
greatest.  They  applied  to  the  greatest  of  all  sages — Bhrigu — to  determine 
the  point.  He  undertook  to  put  all  three  gods  to  a  severe  test.  He  went 
first  to  Brahma,  and  omitted  all  obeisance.  The  god's  anger  blazed  forth,  but 
he  was  at  length  pacified.  Next  he  went  to  the  abode  of  S'iva,  and  omitted  to 
return  the  god's  salutation.  The  irascible  god  was  enraged,  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  raised  his  Trident  weapon  to  destroy  the  sage.  But  the  god's 
^fe,  Parvati,  interceded  for  him.  Lastly,  Bhrigu  went  to  the  heaven  of 
Vishnu,  whom  he  found  asleep.  To  try  his  forbearance,  he  gave  the  god  a 
good  kick  on  his  breast,  which  awoke  him.  Instead  of  showing  anger,  Vishuu 
Mked  Bhrigu's  pardon  for  not  having  greeted  him  on  his  first  arrival.  Then 
he  declai-ed  he  was  highly  honoured  by  the  sage's  blow.  It  had  imprinted  an 
indelible  mark  of  good  fortune  on  his  breast.  He  tnisted  the  safe's  foot  was 
not  hurt,  and  began  to  rub  it  gently.  '  This,'  said  Bhrigu,  *  is  the  mightiest 
god;  he  overpowers  by  the  most  potent  of  all  weapons — gentleness  and 
generosity.'" 

These  three  gods  differ  from,  and  are  superior  to,  all  other  divine 
*nd  human  organisms,  in  that  they  are  not  subject  to  transmigrations. 
They  are  beings  who  have  attained  the  highest  condition  possible 
Aort  of  absorption  into  Brahma.  Of  these  three,  Vishnu,  the 
^ervader,  Maintainer,  and  Preserv^er  of  all  nature,  is  the  most  human 
^  his  character,  attributes,  and  sympathies,  and  therefore  the  most 
popular.  He  has,  however,  four  arms,  symbohcal  of  the  power  he 
exerts  in  the  deliverance  of  his  worehippers.  Portions  of  his  essence 
"*^e  descended  in  various  incarnations  to  dehver  the  earth  in  times 
of  danger  and  emergency. 

*  I  formed  this  opinion  before  discovering  that  the  Abb6  Dubois  expressed  a  similar 
^vatm  Birty  years  ago. 
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One  of  his  incarnations  was  as  Krishna ;  another  was  as  a  great 
hero^  Rama,  who,  ill  his  invasion  of  the  South  of  India,  was  assisted 
by  a  powerful  chief  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  compared  to  monkeys. 
This  monkey-like  chief,  named  Hanuman,  was  subsequently  deified. 

Vishnu  has  also  a  divine  consort — Lakshmi.  When  he  descended 
as  Rama,  Lakshmi  was  bom  as  Rama's  faithful  wife  Sita. 

The  other  members  of  the  Indian  trinity,  Brahma  and  S'iva,  have  no 
human  incarnations.  But  the  god  Brahma  was  humanized  in  his 
representatives  the  priests,  called  Brahmans,  and  one  aspect  of  Siva — 
whose  image  is  that  of  a  man  with  three  eyes  looking,  as  it  were, 
into  past,  present,  and  future  time — is  as  a  model  human  contem- 
plative ascetic.  Moreover,  both  these  gods  have  divine  consorts 
(called  respectively  Sarasvati  and  Parvati),  and  S'iva  has  two  divine 
sons,  Ganes'a,  lord  of  the  demon  hosts,  and  Submhmanya  (or  Kart- 
tikeya),  general  of  the  celestial  armies. 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  Hindu  Pantheon  is  peopled 
by  many  superior  gods,  to  whom  temples  are  reared  and  prayers 
oflFered.  Forms  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  their  consorts  with  the  two  sons 
of  Siva  and  Hantunan  are  the  chief  temple-deities  of  India.  But  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  divine  and  semi-divine  beings,  good  and  evil 
demons,  every  one  of  which  is  held  in  veneration  or  dread,  and  every 
one  of  which,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is,  like  all  the  others, 
subject  to  the  universal  law  of  reabsorption  into  the  divine  essence. 
Indeed,  at  the  end  of  vast  periods,  called  days  of  Brahma,  each  lasting 
for  4,320,000  human  years,  the  whole  universe  is  so  reabsorbed,  and 
after  remaining  dormant  for  equally  long  periods  is  again  evolved. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  motive  for  that  self-knowledge  and  self-discipline, 
which,  on  the  theory  of  universal  identity  of  being,  would  at  first  view 
appear  useless  and  absurd.  Though  every  man  is  really  God,  yet 
God  wills  for  a  season  to  ignore  Himself.  And  man  can  only  recover 
the  consciousness  of  being  God  by  raising  himself,  through  a  process 
of  self-knowledge  and  self-discipline  to  higher  states  of  being,  till  he 
returns  on(fe  more  to  complete  identification  with  the  Supreme  Self. 
Not  that  he  need  aim  at  immediate  union  with  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
This  may  be  beyond  his  powers.  But  he  may  aim  at  achieving  union 
with  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Siva,  and  become,  like  them,  only  one  degree 
removed  from  reabsorption  into  the  Supreme  Self,  and  incapable  of 
further  transmigration. 

And  here,  too,  lies  the  motive  for  religious  worship  addressed  to 
personal  gods.  For  one  means  of  attaining  reabsorption  into  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  is  by  paying  homage  to  that  Spirit  as  manifested  in 
persons  and  objeots.  Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  as  a  cardinal  feature 
of  the  Brahmanical  system  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  never  itself 
diroodj  worshipped.  No  temple  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  found 
He  may  become  an  object  of  abstract  medita- 
raghts  inwards;  for  he  is  enshrined  in  eveiy 
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nan's  person ;  and  this  is  the  highest  religious  act.     But  he  is  never  an 
object  of  actual  worship,  except  through  other  persons  and  forms. 

Of  course,  the  most  eflfectual  secondary  worship  is  through  the  trinity 
of  manifestations  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  S'iva,  or  through  any  one  of 
the  three,  supposed  for  a  time  to  be  superior  to  the  others.  It  is  even 
possible  for  the  members  of  this  trinity  to  worship  the  Supreme  Spirit 
through  each  other,  each  being  in  turn  regarded  as  inferior ;  according 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Kalidasa  (Kumaranaambhava,  Giiffith, 

vii.44). 

"  In  tlioeo  three  persons  the  one  God  was  shown — 
Each  fixst  in  place,  each  last — ^not  one  alone ; 
Of  Slya,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  each  may  be. 
First,  second,  third,  among  the  blessed  three." 

Again,  homage  may  be  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  and  through 
the  worship  of  the  inferior  gods,  goddesses,  departed  ancestors,  living 
Biahmans,  animals,  and  plants.  Even  stocks,  stones,  and  images,  may 
represent  the  di\ano  presence,  and  so  become  media  through  which 
the  great  Eternal  Spirit  may  be  reached.  Nay,  the  very  demons  and 
fiends  may  receive  worship  both  from  gods  and  men,  if  by  self-mortifi- 
cation and  abstract  meditation  they  achieve  a  condition  of  nearness  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

I  once  asked  a  Brahman,  residing  at  Tanna  near  Bombay,  to  give 

me  some   explanation  of  the  fact  that  even  Indians  of  cultivated 

intellect  appear  to  us  Europeans  to  be  worshippers  of  many  gods. 

fii8  answer  was : — 

"  AH  orthodox  Brahmans  believe  in  one  (Jod,  who  is  Supreme  Lord  over  all 
(paramttfiHtra).  At  the  same  time  they  believe  that  this  one  (xod  has  manifested 
himsdf  in  various  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  worshipped.  Every  man  chooses 
his  favourite  god  or  divine  object  to  which  he  pays  especial  homage.  Thus 
Agnihotrl  Brahmans  regard  fire  as  their  favourite  form  of  the  deity.  They  call 
him  Agni-n&rftyana.  Yodic  Brfihmans  make  a  god  of  the  Veda,  calling  it  Yeda- 
nftrfiyana.  Different  places  have  also  their  favourite  presiding  deities.  Benares 
is  specially  watched  over  by  a  form  of  S'iva  (VisVes'vara) :  Pandharpur,  by  a 
form  of  Krishna  fVithoba).  Here  in  Tanna  we  have  temples  of  Vishnu,  Rama, 
Krishna,  Viththai,  Hanuman,  S'iva,  Qanes'a,  and  Devi.  The  oldest  and  most 
aacred  of  all  is  one  of  S'iva,  in  the  character  of  KoplnesVara.    We  may  pro- 

g'tiate  every  one  of  these  gods  with  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  but  the  Supreme 
ding  is  the  real  object  of  all  our  offerings  and  religious  services.  At  the  end 
of  each  we  say:  *  By  this  act  may  the  Supreme  Lord  be  gratified ! '  Hence, 
though  to  you  we  appear  Polytheists,  we  are  really  Monotheists." 

The  fourth  phase  of  Brahmanism,  like  the  third,  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  need  of  organized  resistance  to  the  growth  of  rational- 
istic thought  and  hberal  opinions.  It  may  be  called  Nomistic 
Brahmanism,  because  it  represents  that  period  in  Indian  religious 
history  when  the  Brahmans  composed  codes  of  law  (smriti's' astray 
dharmors'dstra)  and  laid  down  precise  rules  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Hindu  social  fabric,  for  the  due  co-ordination  of  its  different  orders, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  every-day  domestic  life. 

Indeedyin  proportion  to  the  laxity  and  liberty  allowed  by  Brahmanism 
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in  regard  to  all  forms  of  religious  and  pliilosophical  thought,  is  the 
unbending  rigidity  of  the  rules  and  ordinances  by  which  every  act 
of  a  man's  social  and  domestic  life  is  fettered  and  controlled. 

These  rules  are  contained  in  three  principal  codes — (1)  the  code 
of  Mann ;  (2)  that  of  Yajnavalkya ;  (3)  that  of  Paras^ara.  The  first 
— ^which  is  held  most  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  literary  works  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced— is  probably  as  old  as  500  B.C.  It  was  originally  a  mere  local 
code.  It  did  not  gain  general  acceptance  till  a  later  period,  and 
even  then  many  of  its  injunctions  were  more  theoretical  than  prac- 
tical. The  second  code  is  founded  on  the  first,  but  introduces  many 
additional  rules,  some  of  which  are  probably  as  late  as  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  third  is  a  still  more  modem  work.  It  enacts 
special  laws  adapted  to  the  fourth  or  most  degenerate  age  of  the  world 
(called  Kali).  The  three  codes  together  constitute  a  kind  of  bible 
of  Nomistic  Brahmanism,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Brahmanas  of 
the  three  Yedas  are  the  exponent  of  Ritualistic  Brahmanism.  But  the 
Brahmanas  are  concerned  with  public  Vedic  ritual  and  sacrifice  (sruli' 
karman)y  the  law-books  with  domestic  ceremonies  (smriii-karman). 

In  short,  the  three  chief  codes  are  mirrors  of  Indian  domestic 
manners,  Uttle  aflFected  as  these  have  been  by  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  They  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  close  inter- 
twining of  law,  politics,  and  social  life  with  religion  and  religioiui 
ordinances.  "  The  root  of  all  law,"  says  Manu,  "  is  the  Veda  and  the 
traditions  of  those  who  know  the  Veda."  The  rules  of  judicature  and 
of  caste  are  mixed  up  with  high  reUgious  and  moral  precepts — ^many  of 
them  worthy  of  Christianity — while  the  punishment  assigned  to  every 
kind  of  offence  is  carried  beyond  the  grave  into  future  states  of  earthly 
existence,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  through  celestial  and 
terrestrial  bodies  from  gods  to  stones  being  imphed  throughout. 

The  superiority  of  the  Brahmans  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
social  organization  turns.  They  form  the  great  central  body  around 
which  all  other  classes  and  orders  of  beings  revolve  like  satellites. 
Not  only  are  they  invested  with  divine  dignity,  but  they  are  bound 
together  by  the  most  stringent  rules,  while  the  other  castes  are  sepsr 
rated  from  them  and  from  each  other  by  insurmoimtable  barriers. 
The  doctrine  of  Manu  was  that  the  deity  created  distinct  kinds  of 
men,  as  he  created  varieties  of  animals  and  plants ;  and  that  Brah- 
mans, soldiers  (Kshatrii/as),  agriculturists  (Vais'yas),  and  servants 
(S'fidra^i),  were  born  and  must  remain  from  birth  to  death  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  elephants,  lions,  oxen,  and  dogs,  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  beans.  A  Brahman,  however,  could  have  four  wives,  and 
marry  a  woman  belonging  to  any  of  the  three  lower  castes.  Inter- 
marriage could  also  take  place  between  members  of  all  the  four 
olasses,  or,  again,  between  the  castes  which  resulted  from  such  intei^ 
oourse-    "*      e  arose  an  almost  endless  number  of  mixed  castes^  every 
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one  of  which  is  restricted  to  its  own  occupation  and  bound  by  its 
own  roles.  So  long  as  a  man  holds  to  these  rules,  he  is  at  Uberty  to 
hold  any  rehgious  opinions  he  likes,  and  may  even  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  "  Perf'ection  is  alone  attained  by  him  who 
swerves  not  from  the  duties  of  his  caste." 

III.  Hinduism. — I  pass  on  to  the  third  stage  of  Indian  religious 
thought,  designated  by  the  term  Hinduism. 

Great  changes  were  brought  about  in  Bmhmanism  by  the  various 
conflicts,  compromises,  and  combinations  which  took  place  between 
that  system  and  Buddhism,  and  between  these  two  kindred  systems 
and  the  creeds  of  the  Dravidian  and  aboriginal  races. 

With  a  large  class  of  worshippers  S'iva  as  the  great  god  took  the 
place  of  both  Brahma  and  Brahma.  The  principle  of  faith  (bhakti),  as 
displayed  in  devotion  to  Vishnu  and  his  incarnations,  became  intensi- 
fied, and,  as  it  were,  crystallized  into  another  distinct  system ;  and 
a  corrupt  worship  of  the  goddess  Dur^  or  Devi  became  common, 
while  polydemoirism  and  forms  of  fetishism  were  everj- where  prevalent. 
We  may  note,  however,  that  those  Hindus  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
times  who  are  not  Smartas,  or  followers  of  the  orthodox  Bmhmanical 
system  already  described,  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes:  1. 
Vaishnavas,  or  worsliippei-s  of  Vishnu  regarded  as  the  Supreme ;  2. 
S  uvas,  or  worshippers  of  S'iva  regarded  as  Supreme,  The  Smartas 
accept  all  the  sacred  works,  ancient  and  modern — from  Vedas  to 
Puranas — as  authoritative  ;  whereas  the  Vaishnavas  and  S'aivas  take 
the  modem  Puranas  for  their  special  bible.  Their  respective  systems, 
Yaishnavism  and  S'aivism,  with  S'fiktism,  Polydemonism,  and  Animism, 
coDstitute  the  five  phases  of  the  later  system  I  have  called  Hinduism. 

To  begin  with  Vaishnavism — the  special  bible  of  which  is  the 
Bhagavata  Purana.  The  definite  shape  given  by  the  Brahmans  to  the 
doctrine  of  incarnation,  or  the  descent  (avaklra)  of  portions  of  the 
essence  of  Vishnu  into  human  forms,  ^vas  probably  due,  as  already 
hinted,  to  the  development  of  Buddliism. 

Buddhism  was  the  worship  of  the  perfection  of  humanity — that  is,  of 
the  perfect  Buddha,  whether  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  a 
preserver  of  all  forms  of  life,  or  as  the  conqueror  of  human  passions.  In 
both  these  characters  Vaishnavism  and  S'aivism  became  its  countoi-part. 
Vishnu,  as  the  beneficent  preserver,  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
human  beings  and  deUvering  them  from  destruction,  was  the  Brahma- 
nical  Buddha,  while  S'iva  w^as  the  Bifihmanical  Buddha  in  his  ascetical 
character. 

But  the  whole  idea  of  divine  incaraation,  like  every  other  reUgious 
idea,  was  by  the  Brahmans  subtilized  and  exaggerated.  The  descents 
of  Vishnu  which  took  place  reasonably  enough  for  preserving  the  world 
"when  in  pressing  emergencies — especially  when  in  danger  of  ruin  from 
some  undue  assumption  of  pow^er  on  the  part  of  evil  demons — were 
declared  to  be  of  five  kinds  and  degrees  :  first,  the  full  human 
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descent,  as  in  Krishna,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  epic  poem 
called  ilaha-bharata ;  secondly,  the  descent  of  half  the  god's  essence, 
as  in  the  Rama  of  the  other  epic,  called  Bamayana ;  thirdly,  the  quarter 
descent,  as  in  Rama's  brother  Bharata ;  fom-thly,  the  descent  of  an 
eighth  of  the  god's  essence,  as  in  Rama's  two  other  brothers,  Lakshmana 
and  S'atnighna  ;  and  fifthly,  the  still  more  partial  and  fragmentary 
infusion  of  the  divine  essence  into  human  saints,  good  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  objects. 

Vaishnavism,  then,  is  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  his  incarnations,  his 
human  personifications  being  generally  represented  by  human  figures. 
It  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  selfish  interest  felt  by  human  beings 
in  the  preservation  of  the  world  by  divine  power. 

S'aivism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  dread 
and  awe  felt  by  human  beings  in  the  presence  of  the  two  mysterious 
forces  of  dissolution  and  reproduction. 

It  is  a  system  more  or  less  characterized  by  sternness,  austerity, 
mystery,  and  fear,  and,  as  it  has  been  constructed  on  two  principal 
lines  of  ideas,  has  two  principal  aspects  which  require  two  separate 
sets  of  personifications. 

The  first  aspect  of  S'aivism  is  based  on  the  idea  that  every  entity 
exists  by  the  disintegration  of  other  entities,  and  that  mysterious  and 
awful,  as  well  as  malignant  and  demoniacal  forces,  are  ever  at  work 
for  the  dissolution  of  all  things. 

The  second  aspect  rests  on  the  theory  that  soul  and  matter  are  ever 
uniting  for  the  re-creation  of  all  created  things  after  their  dissolution. 

In  the  first  aspect  the  various  forces  of  destruction,  disintegration, 
and  dissolution  are  expressed  by  personifications  both  male  and  female 
— the  male  being  awe-inspiring  forms  of  S'iva,  called  Rudra,  Bhairava, 
Kala,  &c.,  whose  images  are  generally  those  of  a  terrible  man, 
decorated  with  skidls  and  serj^ents ;  and  the  female  being  terrific 
forms  of  the  supposed  wife  of  S'iva  called  Kali,  Durga,  &c.,  whose 
images  are  those  of  a  terrific  many-armed  woman. 

In  the  second  aspect  the  union  of  matter  and  spirit  for  the  r&-creation 
of  living  out  of  dead  entities  is  represented  not  by  figures  of  men  and 
women,  but  by  two  stones  fashioned  to  represent  the  lingam  and  the 
yoni  (or  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction). 

And  here  be  it  noted  that  Vaishnavism  and  S'aivism  are  not  incom- 
patible creeds.  They  represent  difierent  Hues  of  rehgious  thought ; 
such  Unes  being  quite  allowable  within  the  hmits  of  one  and  the  same 
system.  Vaishnavas  and  S'aivas  do  in  fact  acquiesce  to  a  certain 
extent  in  each  other's  views,  but  each  lays  an  exaggerated  stress  on 
particular  doctrines,  and  these  difierences  have  occasionally  led  to 
violent  antagonism.  Even  in  the  present  day,  when  universal  tolera* 
tion  is  the  rule,  Vaishnavas  and  S'aivas  like  to  maintain  their  distinct 
characteristics,  which  they  exhibit  conspicuously  to  the  eye  by  the 
sectaiian  mark  on  their  foreheads,  that  of  the  Yaishnayas  being  an 
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upright  mark  (firdhva-pitndf^a)  made  with  bright  red,  yellow,  and  white 
colouring  substances  to  represent  the  footprint  of  their  humane  god 
Vishnu,  and  that  of  the  S'aivas  consisting  of  three  horizontal  strokes 
{tri'pmdrd)  made  with  the  wliite  ashes  of  burnt  substances  (vibhfiti)  to 
represent  the  destroying  character  of  their  god  S'iva. 

And  since  Vishnu  is  god  in  his  personal  and  human  aspect,  sym- 
pathizing with  men's  trials,  and  condescending  to  take  their  form,  his 
image  is  every  day  roused  from  a  supposed  nocturnal  slumber,  dressed, 
decorated  with  jewels,  bathed,  fed  with  offerings  of  cooked  food,  un- 
dressed, and  put  to  sleep  again,  like  an  ordinary  human  being.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  since  S'iva  is  god  in  his  impersonal  and  sterner  aspect, 
omnipotent,  terrible,  granting  all  created  things  new  life,  but  only 
ihrough  death  and  destruction,  he  has  an  impersonal  symbol  which 
cannot  be  dressed,  fed,  or  put  to  sleep,  but  is  nevertheless  supposed  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  fever,  and  requires  to  be  appeased  by 
constant  showers  of  cold  Ganges  water,  and  cooling  Vilva  leaves, 
applied  throughout  the  day  by  a  constant  succession  of  worshippers. 
The  third  phase  of  Hinduism  may  be  called  S'aktism. 
As  the  Puranas  are  the  true  exponent  of  Vaishnavism  and  S'ai\4sm, 
BO  certain  works  called  Tantras  are  the  true  exponent  of  S'aktism. 
These  are  manuals  of  mysticism  and  magic  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Atharva-veda,  and  parta-ldng  to  some  extent  of  the  character 
of  the  Puranas. 

The  most  conspicuous  gods  of  the  Pumnas  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  most  prominent  deities  of  the 
Tantras  are  the  female  manifestations  of  S'iva,  commonly  called  his 
S'aktis  or  female  energies. 

In  point  of  fact  Vaishnavism,  S'aivism,  and  S'aktism,  are  all  inter- 
woven with  each  other.  But  no  Vaishnava  or  S'aiva  is  ashamed  of 
his  religion,  whereas  S'aktism,  when  practised  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  worship,  is  not  generally  confessed.  The  character  of 
fhis  secret  system  may  be  thus  briefly  described. 

Each  god  of  the  Hindu  triad  is  supposed  to  possess  a  double  nature, 
or  two  characters — one  quiescent,  the  other  active — quiescence  being 
with  Asiatics  a  higher  condition  than  activity.  The  active  nature  is 
called  the  god's  energy  (S'aktt),  It  is  personified  and  worshipped  as 
his  wife,  or  as  the  female  half  of  his  essence.  And  be  it  observed  that 
just  as  the  male  re-creating  power  of  S'iva  became  to  his  worshippers 
"  the  great  god*'  (Mahd-^leva),  "the  great  creator"  or  "father"  and 
the  most  lofty  god  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  so  his  female  countei-part 
became  "  the  great  goddess  "  or  "  mother  "  (AfoAo-d^). 

Hence  all  the  other  female  divinities  became  comprehended  under 
the  power  {Sakti)  of  S'iva;  nolonger  regarded  as  his  wife,  but  developed 
into  innumerable  separate  female  personifications  of  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  physical,  physiological,  moral,  and  intellectual.  These  deified 
personalities  were  grouped  in  separate  classes,  such  as  the  Mdtris  or 
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Mdlrikd^,  "  di^dne  mothers ;"  the  YoginlSj  "  goddesses  endowed  with 
magical  powers  ;*'  the  ten  MahdMyas^  or  "  sources  of  supreme  know- 
ledge." They  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately  named,  but  various 
classifications  have  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  distributing  the  female 
manifestations  of  S'iva,  like  the  male  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  imder 
different  degrees  of  participation  in  the  divine  essence — such  as  the 
full,  the  partial,  the  still  more  partial,  and  the  partial  of  the  partial — 
the  lowest  including  mortal  women  in  various  degrees,  from  Brnhman 
women  downwards,  who  are  all  worshipped  as  forms  of  the  divine 
mother  upon  earth. 

In  all  probability  the  Tantrika  doctrine  owes  ita  development  to  the 
popularizing  of  the  Sankhya  theory  of  the  primeval  male  or  supreme 
soul  of  the  universe  (JPurushd)^  and  the  active  female  principle 
{Prakriti),  each  distinct  from  the  other,  yet  each  uniting  in  the  act  of 
creation.  In  harmony  with  this  idea,  the  images  of  "the  great  god" 
S'iva  sometimes  represent  him  as  consisting  of  two  halves,  the  male 
half  being  on  his  right  side,  and  the  female  on  his  left. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  creed  like  this  was  likely  to  dege- 
nerate into  impure  doctrines.    That  result  was  actually  brought  about. 

The  rites,  or  rather  orgies,  of  the  S'aktas  or  Tantrikas  consist  in  the 
unrestrained  meeting  of  men  and  women  of  all  castes  in  the  eating  of 
fish  and  flesh,  in  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  in  promiscuous  intercourse 
together. 

But  the  object  of  these  worshippers  is  not  merely  to  break  through 
the  restraint  of  caste,  and  give  themselves  up  to  licentious  practices. 
They  also  aim  at  acquiring  magical  and  mystical  i^owers  by  the  use 
of  the  Mantras,  or  texts  of  the  Veda.  A  Mantra  with  .the  S'aktas 
loses  its  character  of  a  divinely-inspired  prayer  addressed  to  a  deity. 
Instead  of  a  prayer  it  becomes  a  spell  or  charm,  the  very  sound  of 
which,  if  properly  uttered  and  repeated  according  to  prescribed  formu- 
laries, has- in  itself  a  mystical  power  for  good  or  e\nl. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  a  certain  amount  of  Saktism 
is  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  evoiy  Hindu. 

In  truth,  Vishnu-worship,  Slva-worship,  and  S'akti- worship — in  other 
words,  the  worship  of  the  two  male  gods  presiding  over  creation,  preser- 
vation, and  disintegration,  and  the  worship  of  corresponding  female 
deities— constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  very  staple  of  ordinary  Hinduism. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  phase  of  Hinduisray 
which  in  some  respects  are  the  most  universal  of  all ;  for  they  repre- 
sent the  common  reUgion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  fourth  phase  may  suitably  be  called  Polydemonism — ^that  is,  the 
worship  and  propitiation  of  good  and  evil  demons,  benign  and  malig- 
nant spirits,  and  the  whole  spiritual  world*  Although  this  form  of 
religion  has  no  exponent  in  any  peculiar  book  of  its  own,  it  is  implied 
and  recognized  in  Vedas,  Itihasas,  and  Puranas,  while  it  is  the  very  ' 
life  and  sotd  of  the  Tantras.    It  is  closely  connected  with  S'aivism. 
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Demonism,  in  fact,  has  always  been  from  the  earliest  times  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  Hindu  religious  system.  It  probably  began  in 
the  supposed  peopling  of  the  air  by  spiritual  beings,  the  personifica- 
tioDS  or  companions  of  storm  and  tempest.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
present  day  the  worship  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  India  is  a 
worship  of  fear.  It  consists  in  constant  efforts  to  appease  the  malevo- 
lence of  evil  spirits.  Not  that  the  common  people  doubt  the  existence 
of  good  beings,  presided  over  by  one  Supreme  Being;  but  that  they 
beKeve  these  beings  to  be  too  absolutely  good  to  need  propitiation. 
Just  as  in  ancient  histories  of  the  Slav  races,  we  are  told  that  they 
beKeved  in  a  white  and  a  black  god,  but  paid  adoration  to  the  last 
alone,  having,  as  they  supposed,  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
beneficence  of  the  first  or  white  divinity. 

The  truth  is  that  evil  of  all  kinds,  difficulties,  dangers,  and  disasters, 
fammes,  diseases,  pestilences,  and  death,  are  thought  by  an  ordinary 
Hindu  to  proceed  from  devils,  and  from  devils  alone.  And  these 
malignant  beings  are  held  to  possess  varying  degrees  of  rank,  power, 
"and  malevolence.  Some  aim  at  destrojang  the  entire  world,  and 
threaten  the  sovereignty  of  the  gods  themselves.  Some  delight  in 
kilKng  men,  women,  and  children,  out  of  a  mere  tliirst  for  human 
blood.  Some  take  pleasure  in  tormenting,  or  revel  in  the  infliction  of 
sickness,  injury,  and  misfortune.  All  make  it  their  business  to  mar  the 
progress  of  good  works  and  useful  undertakings. 

I  verily  beUeve  that  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  Hindus  is  simple 
demonolatry.  Men  and  women  of  all  classes,  except  perhaps  those 
educated  by  oureelves,  are  perpetually  penetrated  with  the  idea  that, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  they  are  being  pursued  and  persecuted, 
not  only  by  destructive  demons,  but  by  simply  mischievous  imps  and 
spiteful  goblins.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
nniversal  worship  of  Qanes'a,  lord  of  the  demon  hosts. 

And  the  remairkable  thing  is,  that  the  power  wielded  by  certain 
arch-demons  over  men,  and  even  gods,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  religious  austerities.  It  is  said  of  the 
demon  Havana,  that  after  undergoing  severe  austerities  in  a  forest 
for  ten  thousand  years,  standing  in  the  midst  of  five  fires  with  his  feet 
in  the  air,  he  obtained  from  the  god  Brahma  powers  greater  than  those 
possessed  by  the  gods  themselves. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  majority  of  petty  fiends  are 
believed  to  have  been  originally  human  beings.  If  any  man  is  killed 
by  a  tiger  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  or  has  died  a  sudden  violent  death 
of  any  kind,  away  from  his  relations,  and  out  of  reach  of  proper 
funeral  ceremonies,  he  forthwith  becomes  an  unquiet,  mischievous  spirit, 
roaming  about  in  a  restless  manner  with  malevolent  proclivities. 

And  a  curious  notion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India  that,  the  better 
the  man,  the  more  mischievous  will  his  ghost  be,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  allay  its  irritability,  by  the  due  performance  of  funeral  rites. 
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Again,  when  a  man  remarkable  for  ovil  passions  die^  the  man 
self  may  become  extinct,  biit  his  evil  nature  never  dies,  for  ever 
of  his  bad  passions,  foul  habits,  and  even  ciiminal  acts,  becomes 
were,  personified  and  demonized.  There  are  Pride-demons, 
demons.  Adultery-demons,  Theft-demons,  Deceit-demons,  L 
demons  in  an  infinite  array. 

Furthermore,  all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  perso 
and  converted  into  veritable  devils.  There  are  Smallpox-de; 
Cliolera-demons,  and  demons  of  various  forms  of  typhus  and  j 
fever.  Even  hail-storms,  drought,  and  bHght  do  duty  in  the 
army.  Many  villages  in  India  possess  professional  charmers  oi 
jururs,  whose  business  consists  in  charming  away  (by  the  repetit 
particular  Vedic  Mantras)  particular  demons,  Kuch  as  the  haile 
demon,  drought-demon,  blight-demon,  from  the  growing  crops. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  per-c 
side  to  the  enumeration  of  the  demon  host. 

The  countless  milHons  of  the  Hindu  Pandemonium  are  balauc 
the  countless  millions  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.*  And  if  it  is  an 
thought  that  year  after  year,  and  even  day  by  day,  myriads  of 
and  women  are  themselves,  through  their  sinful  habits,  causing 
acceHsions  to  the  ranks  of  the  demon  armies,  it  is,  on  the  other  h; 
comforting  rollection  that  the  ranks  of  gods  and  demigods  are 
linually  recruited  by  the  deaths  of  righteous  men,  saints,  and  asc 
wlio  are  ranged  as  benevolent  spirits  on  the  opposite  side  o 
battUi-field,  and  are  ever  contending  with  their  fiendish  antagonisi 

Sui'ely,  then,  some  light  is  here  thrown  on  the  true  characi 
nu)dt'rn  popular  Hinduism.  It  presents  us  with  a  monstrous 
thuon,  existing  for  (he  subjugation  of;)  monstrous  Pandemonium 

The  Supreme  IJeing  is  8upi>osed  to  have  evolved  out  of  liims^ 
evil  principle  as  well  as  a  good,  and  the  good  and  evil  are 
warring  against  (^aeh  other  in  eternal  conflict.  Hence  Brahm 
creator,  was  manilVstt'd  to  create  all  existing  things — but  bad  t 
as  wl*11  as  goud — innumerable  ilemons  as  well  as  immmerable  gc 

Vishnu,  the  preserver,  was  manifested  to  preserve  the  work 
from  wn  and  its  consequences,  but  from  devils  and  their  malice. 

S'iva,  the  reproducer,  was  nuinifested  not  to  regenerate  the 
ulj^-n  j)erishingin  inirjuil y,  but  to  re-create  it  when  brought  to  dei 
ti^^ji  by  tlio  power  of  evil  tlemons. 

In    'consonance    with    this    view   of   the  true  character  of  pt 
Iliij'lniHrn,   Vishnu  (as  Krishna)  is  often  represented  as  bruisin, 
\u  iu\  of  fj.  groat  serpent ;  while  S'iva  is  seen  trampling  on  an 
i'v  \ii\  'J'ripura,  and  as  holding  venomous  serpents  in  his  hands  in 
ol  I J  is  Hupreiijaey  over  all  malignant  influences. 

Jl'ijcfr,  too,  a  great  proportion  of  the  one  thousand  names  of 
V^ishnu  and  S'iva  will  be  found  to  be  simple  epithets — like  M 

*  The  compluto  cit  ilogue  of  the  Hindu  gods  is  by  some  reckoned  at  380,000,0 
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enemy  of  Mura,  Purayiy  enemy  of  Pura — significant  of  their  victory 
over  certain  typical  demon  foes.  Even  in  the  Veda,  the  god  Indra 
seems  to  have  been  manifested  for  the  sole  object  of  engaging  in 
eternal  conflict  with  the  demon  Vritra.  Rain  and  Light  for  ever 
fight  against  Drought  and  Darkness. 

The  fifth  and  last  phase  of  Hinduism  may  be  called  the  Animistic 
phase.  It  consists  in  the  worship  of  usefid  or  mischievous  animals 
(such  as  the  cow,  the  monkey,  and  the  serpent),  of  valuable  trees 
and  plants  (such  as  the  holy  basil,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  Bel),  of  curious 
stones  (such  as  the  black,  white,  and  red  stones  of  Krishna,  S-'iva,  and 
Ganes'a),  all  of  them  supposed  to  be  animated  by  portions  of  the  divine 
soul  (animd).  It  has  no  especial  exponent  distinct  from  the  Puranas  and 
Tantras,  but  is  more  or  less  recognized  and  encouraged  in  those  works. 
This  phase  of  Hinduism,  though  placed  last,  represents  a  very  early 
form  of  religion,  which  was  partly  derived  from  and  partly  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  fetish  practices  of  the  aborigines  of  India.  In  fact 
there  is  still  a  strange  admixture  of  lower  and  higher  foims  of  fetish- 
ism in  the  superstitious  and  religious  observances  of  the  Hindu  people, 
both  educated  and  uneducated. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  the  question,  what  is  exactly  implied  by 
the  term  fetishism  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  such  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  term  as  to  mark  it  off  by  distinct  boundaries 
from  what  might  be  called  by  other  names.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
fetishism  must  be  described  as  the  religion  of  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race.  A  child  makes  a  fetish  of  a  doll  or  of  any  other  plaything 
^hen  it  animates  it  with  life  and  personality,  and  talks  to  it  as  if  it 
^ere  a  living  being  capable  of  himian  feelings  and  afiections.  A 
savage  makes  a  fetish  of  any  roughly-carved  block  of  wood  or  useful 
object  when  he  animates  it  with  a  soul,  addresses  it  as  if  it  were 
<Japable  of  understanding  human  language,  asks  it  for  a  boon,  and 
Abuses  it  if  his  prayer  is  not  granted. 

There  are,  of  course,  higher  and  lower  kinds  of  both  fetishism  and 
A^iimism,  but  I  believe  that  examples  of  this  primitive  form  of 
^'eligion  are  traceable  in  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Hindus 
from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  certainly  probable 
^t  fetish  sujperstitions  of  the  lowest  type  prevailed  in  India  at  the 
l^e  when  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed.  Evidence  of  the  ex- 
^ence  of  such  superstitions  is  deducible  from  the  Veda  itself.  In  the 
Atharva-veda  divine  powers  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  ladle  and 
other  wooden  implements  of  sacrifice. 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  any  large  class  of  people 
^  ^  particular  country  have  passed  out  of  lower  forms  of  religious 
o^^d,  such  forms  have  therefore  lost  their  power,  or  ceased  to  exert 
^influence  over  those  by  whom  they  are  rejected.  Even  nations 
elevated  and  enlightened  by  converaion  to  Christianity  have  been 
^able  to  get  rid  of  the  heritage  of  superstitious  ideas  received  from 
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their  forefathers,  and  have  occasionally,  and  in  particular  localities^ 
corrupted  the  purity  of  their  adopted  faith  by  a  return  to  practices 
little  removed  from  fetishism  and  animism. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  just  as  there  is  a  natural  condition 
of  second  childhood,  into  whioh^own-up  people  are  always  passing, 
so,  by  an  equally  natural  proceiss,  the  religious  life  of  individtuds  and 
nations,  however  highly  developed,  is  constantly  liable  to  lapse  into 
imbecility  and  dotage.  It  is  true  that  most  educated  Brahmans  are 
theoretically  either  Deists  or  Theists,  but  they  tolerate  idolatiy^ 
demonism,  and  fetishism  in  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  con- 
stantly themselves  falling  back  into  old  habits  of  thought,  if  not  into 
old  superstitious  practices. 

The  long  series  of  works  which  constitute  the  Hindu  bible  faithfully 
reflect  this  condition  of  the  Indian  mind.  They  represent  a  process  of 
religious  development  corresponding  to  progression  from  childhood  to 
manhood,  and  subsequent  retrogression  from  manhood  to  second 
childhood — a  process  verj-  diflFerent  from  that  represented  by  our  own 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  which  there  is  advance  to  higher  and  higher 
conditions  of  enKghtenment. 

Sects  of  progressive  Theists  (such  as  the  various  Brahma  churches) 
have  recently  arisen  in  India,  but  they  cannot  deliver  themselves 
entirely  from  Deistic  and  Pantheistic  proclivities ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  outcry  such  sects  everywhere  raise  for  social  reform,  the  individual 
members  of  each  community  have  seldom  the  courage  to  carry  their 
own  preaching  into  actual  practice. 

Even  Hindu  converts  to  Cliristianity  are  constantly  backsliders. 
Indeed,  until  the  mental  condition  of  the  natives  is  raised  by  socia] 
reform  and  education,  I  see  very  little  prospect  of  marked  success  in 
the  evangelization  of  India. 

For  hoAV  stands  the  case  at  present?  Children,  feeble  in  body  and 
mind,  are  brought  up  by  ignorant  mothers  in  a  sickly  atmosphere,  and 
the  mental  organs  of  the  greater  number  have  no  more  power  to  bear 
the  full  light  of  religious  truth  than  their  visual  organs  have  to  take 
in  with  impunity  the  full  blaze  of  a  meridian  sun. 

Happily  we  Enghshmen  are  not  retarding  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity so  much  as  we  did  when  certain  natives  remarked  to  Mr.  Terry 
—  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  1616 — on  his  first  landing  in  India» 
"  Christian  religion  devil  religion.  Christian  much  drunk.  Christian 
much  do  wrong.     Christian  much  beat.    Christian  much  abuse  others.'" 

But  Christianity  is  a  religion  which,  before  it  can  dominate  over  the 
humanheart,  requires  a  fii-m  apprehension  of  certain  great  religious  facts, 
and  a  manly  assent  of  the  reason  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  they  in- 
volve. As  Christians,  we  are  required  to  love  God  with  all  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  with  all  the  heart  and  soul.  And  that  is  not  true 
Christianity  which  does  not  make  a  religion  of  manliness  of  character 
and  the  duty  of  invigorating  body  and  mind. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  men  of  vigorous  intellect  exist  in 
India.  Its  races  differ  in  physical  strength.  But  I  fear  the  prevalence 
of  cluld-marriages  is  causing  serious  degeneration  of  brain  tissue  among 
certain  classes  of  the  population.  The  majority  of  Indians  inherit  such 
a  childish  appetite  for  religious  stimulants  from  their  weak-minded 
parents  that  very  few  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  are  capable  of 
grasping  its  plain  facts,  much  less  of  incorporating  them,  like  plain 
food,  into  the  texture  of  their  moral  constitutions,  so  as  to  bring  them 
to  bear  with  any  practical  force  on  daily  life  and  conversation. 

Few  Christians  who  have  not  been  in  India  can  understand  the 
difficulty  of  convincing  an  ordinary  Hindu  of  the  superiority  of  the 
plain  story  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wild  exaggerations  of  the  Ekmayana 
and  Maha-bhaxata.  Our  Bible  is  too  soberly  matter-of-fact  in  its 
narrative,  too  severely  simple  in  its  diction,  too  sublimely  sensible  and 
pTactical  in  its  teaching,  too  artlessly  natural  in  its  record  of  super- 
natural events,  to  satisfy  a  Hindu  s  craving  for  the  monstrous  and  the 
marvellous.  His  voracious  and  capacious  faith  is  equal  to  the  reception 
of  the  most  preposterous  absurdities,  and  is  not  satisfied  without  them. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  if  it  had  been  recorded  in 
our  Scriptures  that  the  Founder  of  our  religion  had  on  any  particular 
occasion  dislodged  the  sun  and  moon  from  their  places,  brought  them 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  made  them  rebound  like  india-rubber  balls 
back  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  sky,  without  harm  or  advantage 
to  any  hving  being,  the  ordinary  Hindu  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
accepting  our  Bible  in  place  of  his  own  as  the  one  true  revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  Hindus  have  precocious  intel- 
lects, easily  forced  into  unnatural  and  sickly  development ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  faculty  of  faith,  which  is  a  feature  in  their 
national  character,  is  wholly  destroyed  by  the  over-cultivation  of  the 
critical  faculty  at  our  Government  high  schools  and  colleges,  by  the 
excess  of  stress  laid  on  Baconian  principles  of  philosophy,  and  gene- 
rally by  a  system  of  instruction  which  trains  the  reason  without 
developing  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  By  such  a  process  of 
teaching  and  training,  all  belief  in  the  silly  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Puranas  is,  of  course,  rendered  impossible.  But  the  young  Indian 
mind,  thus  happily  delivered  from  its  previous  creduhty,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  acquiescing  in  the  senseless  miracles  alleged  to  have  been 
worked  by  Krishna,  is  unhappily  not  easily  brought  back  into  an 
attitude  which  disposes  it  to  accept  the  reasonable  miracles  on  which 
our  own  reUgion  rests. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  then  made  no  progress  in  evan- 
gelizing India?  The  Indian  Bishops,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  results  already  achieved  by  the  various 
missionary  societies,  in  their  cii'cular  dated  November  7th,  1873,  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  real  conversions  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  the  vast  population.     In  1872,  the  number  of  nominal  Protestant 
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converts  for  all  India,  with  its  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 

living  souls,  was  318,363.     The  present  number  is  probably  not  far 

short  of  500,000.    Bishop  Caldwell  reports  the  convei-sion  of  20,000 

during  the  past  year  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly  alone.     Much  success 

has  attended  missionary  efforts  among  the  Kols  and  wild  tribes  of 

Chota  Nagpur.     In  1875  there  were  8,156  baptized  converts  inhabiting 

340  villages.      But,  according  to  Dr.  W.   W.  Hunter  (Statistics  of 

Bengal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  440), 

"  the  large  majority  of  conversions  arc  due  to  an  undefined  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  aborigines  that  by  turning  Christians  they  will  better  themselves  some- 
how or  other.  Accustomed  as  they  are  in  tlioir  own  religioii  to  the  use  of 
incantations  and  formulie  of  various  kinds  to  avert  pliysical  evil,  tliey  readily 
leani  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  i)rayer.  In  a  neighbourh(X)d  where  there  are 
many  Christians,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  even  an  unconverted  Kol  to  call  in 
Christian  readers  and  catecliists  io  i>ray  over  a  sick  person  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  or,  as  their  phrase  Ywm^^Prabhu  Jcsu  hi  nam  lem.  If  a  cure  is  effected, 
it  is  usually  followed  by  numerous  conversions.  Although  the  Kols  are  by  no 
means  intellwtually  deficient,  they  have  not  the  acute  critical  faculty  which 
has  proved  an  obstacle  to  conversion  in  the  case  of  Hindus,  and  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  accei>ting  the  Scriptures  as  literally  inspired.  Besides  this  natural 
predisiX)sition  to  belief,  they  are  quick  to  see  certain  practical  advantages 
which  the  status  of  Christians  confers  upon  them.  Con  verts  are  at  once  re- 
leased from  the  strong  t4»rror  of  spirits  and  witchcraft  which  haunts  them  in 
the  mic-onverted  state.  They  need  no  longer  propitiate  the  local  hhuts  (demons) 
before  cultivating  a  piece  of  land.  They  are  spared  the  contmual  necessity  of 
paying  black-mail  to  the  village  wifch-finder,  and  they  can  even  cut  the  timber 
of  the  Sarna  or  sacred  grove  with  impunity.  These  interested  adherents  have, 
however,  never  been  recognized  as  genuine  converts  by  tlio  missionaries 
themselves." 

I  fear  the  above  description  is  applicable  mutatis  mutandis  to  many 
places  in  Southern  India,  where  large  numbers  of  low-caste  or  out- 
caste  Hindus  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  however  satisfactory  the  result  of  missionary 
effort  in  regard  to  quantity,  the  (juality  of  Christian  produced  is  not 
always  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

Comparatively  few  conversions  have  been  effected  among  the  high- 
caste  or  learned  classes.  One  reason  for  this  certainly  is  that  few 
missionaries  are  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  and  very  few,  therefore,  are 
conversant  at  first  hand  with  the  subtle  IKndu  systems  against  which 
they  have  to  contend — systems  which  existed  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  which  have  all  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  tradi- 
tion at  their  back. 

With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindus,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  elevated  by  education  to  accept  or 
acquiesce  in  more  than  a  llinduized  fonn  of  Christianity.  It  is  certain 
that  those  who  have  accepted  Islam  have  to  a  great  extent  Hinduized 
it.  The  attempt  to  transfer  our  mmiodified  Anglican  system  to 
Eastern  C(juntries  has  been  compared  by  one  of  our  Bishops  to  the 
transplantuig  of  English  flowers  in  English  flower-pots  to  a  soil  and 
surroundings  quite  unsuited  to  either  the  flowers  or  their  receptacles. 
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What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  that  a  wiser  adaptation  of  our  system 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Oriental  mind  is  greatly  needed.  God 
forbid  that  our  Protestant  missionaries  should  ever  stoop  to  Hinduize 
Christianity  as  Romish  missionaries  have  done  ! 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  must  be  nearly  a  miUion  Roman 
Catholic  converts  in  Western  and  Southern  India.  Indeed,  few 
things  astonished  me  more  than  the  number  of  Romish  churches  on 
the  coast  of  Travankor.  The  interior  aspect  of  these  churches  ap- 
peared to  me,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  veiy  little  diiSFerent  from  that 
of  the  adjacent  Hindu  temples.  The  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the  one 
might  do  duty  for  those  of  the  goddess  Bhavani  in  the  other.  Such 
images  are  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  towns  in  a 
nmilar  manner.  Services  in  which  the  laity  are  spectiators  only, 
worship  of  saints,  ceremonies  for  the  dead,  fastings,  holy  water, 
prostrations,  genuflections,  noisy  music,  ringing  of  bells,  illuminations, 
iacense,  symbols,  pictures,  decorations,  rosaries,  votive  oflFerings, 
flatisfy  the  lower  cravings  of  humanity  under  both  systems;  while 
the  asceticism  of  the  Romish  priests,  their  shorn  heads,  their  mode  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  style  of  preaching, 
harmonize  with  corresponding  points  in  the  character  of  Hindu 
religious  leaders  and  teachei*s. 

Meanwhile  our  Protestant  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  are  un- 
doubtedly doing  their  best  to  instil  sound  Cliristian  truth,  if  not  rigid 
ecclesiastical  dogmas,  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
education  they  give  must  in  the  end  eflfect  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  character  of  certain  classes  of  the  people,  and  I  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  India 
shall  acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

But  I  fear  that  our  severely  purified  Anglican  system,  cut  into  an 
European  shape  and  deprived  of  Asiatic  flexibility  by  strict  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  uniformity — found  to  be  scarcely  suited  to  all  varieties  of 
character  even  among  our  own  people — has  at  present  little  prospect  of 
making  itself  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
I  reserve  an  account  of  the  principal  mediaeval  and  modem  Indian 
sectfi  for  treatment  in  a  future  paper. 

MoNiER  Williams. 

CoKRECTioy. — In  Professor  Monier  Williams*  paper  on  "  Facts  of  Indian  Prop^ress** 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  Contempoeabt  Review,  it  is  stated  (p.  433) 
that  "  in  1875  there  were  about  one  thousand  Government  female  schools,  with  about 
thirty-four  thousand  pupils,  in  all  the  eight  Provinces  under  Governors,  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  and  Commissioners.  The  Central  Provinces  were  unenviably  distinguished 
by  having  only  one  female  school  with  twenty-five  pupils."  The  Professor  took  his 
£p3Te9  from  printed  Statistics  sent  to  him  at  his  rtHjuest  direct  from  the  India  Office. 
He  is  glad  to  hear  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Education  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
that  the  Statistics,  so  f ar  aa  regards  the  Central  Provinces,  are  incorrectly  given  in  the 
India  Office  summary'.  On  the  31st  March,  1875,  there  were  92  Government  girls*  schools 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  with  3,111  pupils.  The  mistake  has  probably  arisen  from 
'•  only  one  female  school"  being  printed  for  "  only  one  training  school." 
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TH  shadow  black  upon  the  convent  wall 

In  fierce  white  light  the  musing  Monk  doth  crawl ; 

He  sees  the  lizards  pass 

Beneath  him  on  the  grass ; — 
Silent  as  they,  he  stirs,  and  that  is  all. 


With  blood  that  slippeth  slow  as  hour-glass  sand, 
He  weeds  the  garden  with  his  lean  long  hand, 

The  sun  beats  down  on  him. 

But,  sunless  and  most  dim, 
His  sad  eyes  downward  look  upon  the  land. 

Yet  once  or  twice  he  riseth  up  his  height, 
Gaimt  as  a  tree  he  loometh  in  the  light. 
And  gazeth  far  away 
AVTiere,  thro'  the  trembling  ray, 
Rome  sits  and  gleams,  insufferably  bright. 

His  hand  he  presses  on  his  breast  and  sighs. 

Towers,  churches,  temples,  wearily  he  spies  ; 

His  black  eyes  blink  i*  the  ray, 

His  bloodless  cheek  keeps  grey  ; 

He  stoops  again,  and  weeds,  with  weary  eyes. 

To  him  there  leapeth  one  with  eager  bound, 
Crying,  "  Ho,  Marcus,  leave  thy  garden  groimd — 
Gird  up  thy  loins  and  come 
Down  to  the  streets  of  Rome — 
Behold  the  miracle  which  men  have  found. 

"  Tis  Venus'  self, — with  lips  still  poppy-red, 
Light  on  her  cheeks,  bright  gold  U2X)n  her  head. 

Divine,  j^et  cold  in  death, 

Still  living  without  breath, 
As  white  and  chill  as  is  her  marble  bed ; 
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^  By  some  dark  cheinic  trick  of  fingers  old 
Embalm'd  within  that  ivory  coffin  cold, 

A  thousand  years  i'  the  tomb 

Her  cheek  hath  kept  its  bloom, 
Her  eyes  their  glory,  and  her  hair  its  gold. 

"  Come  down  and  look  upon  her  in  her  rest, 
Her  white  hands  crost  upon  her  whiter  breast ; 

One  fold  of  fleecy  dress 

Covers  her  nakedness ; 
Her  face  doth  smile,  as  tho'  her  dreams  are  blest.** 

The  pale  monk  Marcus  scarcely  heeds  or  hears — 
He  stands  and  thro'  the  sunlight  sadly  peers — 

"  Thou  ravest,  get  thee  gone ! " — 

He  murmureth  anon — 
Thin  sounds  his  voice,  yea  faint  as  falling  tears. 

That  other  crieth,  "  Doubt  me  liot,  but  go ! 
Venus  awakes  ;  Rome's  buried  blossoms  blow ; 

Not  Christ  in  bis  winding-sheet 

Was  half  so  pure  and  sweet, 
Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  thou  shalt  know !  " 

He  cries,  and  soon  around  him  others  come, 
All  panting,  pointing  to  the  far-off  dome, — 

Till,  drawn  from  his  cold  height 

To  look  upon  the  sight. 
The  pale  monk  Marcus  creepeth  down  to  Rome. 


II. 

Now  mark  what  old  traditions  tell 
Of  how  this  miracle  befell.  .  .  . 

Nigh  fifteen  centuries  had  shed 

Their  snows  upon  the  sad  Earth's  head. 

Since  on  those  heights  of  perfect  peace 

Where  banqueted  the  gods  of  Greece, 

One  starry  midnight  there  did  rise 

That  pallid  Shape  with  human  eyes. 

Who,  clad  in  grave-clothes  and  thom-crown'd 

Stood  silently  and  gazed  around 

From  face  to  face, — and  as  on  each 

He  looked  in  sorrow  with  no  speech, 

Eacli  face  grew  wan  and  chill  as  clay, 

And  faded  wearily  away  ! 

Ay,  one  by  one  those  forms  had  fled. 

Till  all  the  heavenly  host  were  dead, 

Cast  down  and  conquor'd,  overthrown 

Like  broken  shapes  of  marble  stc«ie. 

Pallas,  with  pansies  in  her  hair. 

Like  to  a  statue  wondrous  fair 

Stricken  and  f all'n ;— Selene  white. 

Cold,  sleeping  in  the  starry  light ; 

Great  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  sad  Pan, 

With  all  his  flocks  Arcadian, 
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MeazLtime.  to  keep  hi*  nacie  in  R:'me. 
The  E^th  Pope  Li&TCfnt  had  come 
Instead  oc  Chn^t.  and  from  Christ  s  seat 
Thrown  d«3wn  his  ba^itards  to  the  street — 
So  withered  up  with  sin  and  death. 
The  dark  world  drew  laborioas  breath 
Beneath  his  footstool ; — and  do  fair 
Bead  god  would  wakoi  to  its  prayer ! 

It  happen'd  at  this  very  time. 
AVhen  in  the  sinful  Charch's  slime 
Grew  monsters  of  malignant  birth. 
To  eat  man's  substance  on  the  earth. 
And  sit,  where  gods  had  sat,  in  Rome 

2Vhere  Christ  would  sit  if  He  should  come), 
1  this  dark  moment  of  edipse, 
When  prayer  was  silent  on  the  lipe 
And  faith  was  dead  within  the  thought, 
The  mystic  miracle  was  wrought. 
For  Lombard  workmen  on  a  (&y 
l^igghig  beneath  the  Appian  way, 
Sifting  the  rums  of  Rome  dead, 
Untomb'd,  in  wonder  and  in  dread, 
A  marble  cofiSn  strangely  scroll'd, 
Enwrought  with  ivory  and  with  g(^d — 
Stain'd  was  it  with  great  earthen  stains, 
Worn  with  the  wasmng  of  the  rains, 
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And  splash'd  with  blots  of  blood-red  day, 
But  sealed  as  a  shrine  it  lay ; 
And  when  they  raised  it  to  the  light, 
After  a  thousand  years  of  night, 
Their  eyes  read  its  inscription  thus : 
"  Jw/irt,  the  child  of  Claudius  /" 

The  Church  authorities  were  brought — 

Great  cardinals  in  raiment  wrought 

With  gold  and  red,  and  trains  resplendent 

Of  mighty  priests  and  monks  attendant ; 

And  while  these  cross  themselves  and  strew 

The  coffin  cold  with  holy  dew. 

They  force  tlie  lid,  and  lo,  they  find — 

Not  dust  to  scatter  on  the  wind, 

Not  bleaching  bones,  not  blacken'd  clay, 

Ilornble  in  the  light  of  day, 

Nought  o'er  whose  sweetness  Death  hath  power. 

Not  dark  corruption^ — but  a  Flower. 

Flower  of  the  flesh,  as  soft  and  now 
As  when  she  drank  the  light  and  grew, 
Golden  her  hair  as  light  from  heaven 
As  if  she  slept  but  yester-even, 
Her  lips,  that  softly  lay  apart. 
Still  red  as  any  beating  heart ; 
Her  form,  still  fairy-like  and  bright 
Tho'  marble-cold,  and  lily-white, — 
Her  hands,  unwither'd,  softly  prest 
Upon  her  still  unstained  breast, — 
A  Maiden  Flower  she  slumber'd  there, 
After  a  thousand  years  still  fair, 
Within  her  white  sarcophagus. 

"Julia,  the  child  of  Claudius !" 

Out  of  the  coffin  cold  as  ice 
Rich  fumes  of  cinnabar  and  spice 
Still  floated ;  as  she  lay  within 
Flower-sweet  she  scented,  and  her  skin 
Shone  as  anointed.    One  soft  fold 
Of  precious  woof  around  her  roU'd, 
Half  veil'd,  with  its  transparent  dress. 
Her  soft  and  luminous  loveliness. 
Upon  her  wrists  bracelets  of  gold 
Were  fastened ;  on  one  finger  cold 
Glimmer'd  an  onyx  ring.    So  sweet, 
She  lay,  embalm'd  from  head  to  feet, 
Kept  (by  some  secret  long  forgot) 
Without  a  stain,  without  a  spot, 
As  when,  a  thousand  years  before, 
In  days  of  god  and  emperor, 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  slumber'd  thus. 

"Julia,  the  child  of  Claudius !" 

When  thus  she  tum'd  with  soft  last  breath 
Into  the  chilly  arms  of  Death, 
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She  might  have  seen  the  happy  light 
Some  sixteen  years, — bat  form  so  bright 
Ne'er  trembled  between  childish  glee 
And  tremulous  virginity. 
Only  a  child  ;  yet  far  too  fair 
For  any  child  of  mortal  air, 
Since  rassion's  fiery  flame,  it  seem'd, 
Still  play'd  about  her  locks,  and  stream'd 
From  'neath  her  eyelids ;  and  her  limbs 
Were  amber  with  such  light  as  swims 
Round  Love's  own  altar ;  and  her  lips, 
Untouch'd  by  darkness  or  eclipse, 
Were  wonderful  and  poppy-red 
With  kisses  of  a  time  long  dead, — 
When  Love  indeed,  in  naked  guise, 
Still  walk'd  the  world  with  awful  eyes 
And  shining  hair.     So  fair  she  lay. 
Burning  like  amber  in  the  ray. 
As  bums  a  lamp  with  sweet  oils  fed 
Within  some  shrine  no  foot  may  tread. 
No  hand  of  any  mortal  mar ; 
And  as  men  gaze  on  some  new  star. 
Men  marv-ell'd,  while  they  gazed  on  her. 

So  slept  she  sound,  and  did  not  stir; 

And  far  away  beyond  the  sea 

The  white  Christ  slept  as  sound  as  she 


III. 

They  bore  her  to  the  Capitol, 

And  left  her  lying,  where  the  whole 

Of  Rome  might  look  upon  her  face. 

And  lo,  her  beauty  fiU'd  the  place 

Like  very  sunlight,  and  her  lips 

Seem'd  redder,  and  her  finger-tips 

Pink-tinted,  and  the  scent  that  came 

Out  oi  her  mouth  seem'd  fraught  with  flame 

Of  a  live  Imrning  heart,  and  lo  ! 

Her  guld-hair  caught  a  deeper  glow, 

Making  an  aureole  of  light 

Aroniid  her  forehead  waxen-white ; 

And  those  who  gazed  upon  her  thus, 

Witliin  her  white  sarcophagus, 

Wore  awed,  and  felt  their  hearts  grow  faint 

Like  folk  that  look  on  a  dead  saint. 

"No  saint  is  she,"  the  pale  priests  said, 

**  But  of  an  evil  beauty  dead 

The  ghost  accursed.     Behold  again 

The  pagan  world  that  Christ  hath  slain, 

Kept  by  the  charm  of  God  to  show 

The  fate  of  fairest  flesh  below !" 

And  as  they  nmrmur'd  thus,  anew 

They  sprinkled  her  \vith  holy  dew, 

And  while  they  sprinkled  her,  some  thought 
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The  sleeper  smiled  I 

And  so  thro'  Rome, 
And  o'er  the  land,  and  past  the  foam, 
The  rumour  of  her  glory  flies  ; 
And  flocking  underneath  the  skies 
From  dawn  to  sunset,  great  crowds  press 
To  look  upon  her  loveliness. 
Prelates  and  kings  and  courtiers  throng 
With  priests  and  nobles ;  old  and  young ; 
Matron  and  maid  and  girl  o'  the  street, 
And  wicked  women  scented  sweet ; 
Soldier  and  begmr,  monk  and  clown; 
Nuns  from  the  doisters,  peasants  brown 
Prom  the  far  hills — 

So  to  the  place, 
There  cometh,  deathly  pale  of  face, 
His  heart  scarce  fluttering  in  his  breast. 
The  tall  monk  Marcus  with  the  rest. 


IV. 

lie  came,  he  gazed  upon  her  there. 
Her  closed  eyes,  her  clinging  hair, 
Her  marble  cheek  just  flush'd  with  red. 
And  first  he  shrank  away  in  dread 
Like  one  who  fears  to  break  with  sound 
The  charm  which  wraps  some  sleeper  round ; 
Theu,  in  the  fumes  of  spice  and  myrrh 
That  floated  round  and  over  her, 
Kindling  a  sense  that  sweeten'd  death. 
He  seem'd  to  drink  her  very  breath, — 
And  creeping  closer — like  a  snake 
That  croucheth  low  in  a  green  brake. 
Watching  a  lambkin  starry  white 
Which  lieth  still  and  slumbers  light — 
He  watch'd  in  fascination  deep 
The  crystal  mirror  of  her  sleep ; 
And  tho'  they  thrust  him  oft  aside 
Crept  back  to  mark  her,  vacant-eyed 
Like  one  that  dreams. 

Wolf-like  and  gaunt 
Pull  of  some  secret  woe  and  want 
Only  that  loveliness  could  still. 
Lost  to  all  other  wish  and  wiU, 
He  paused,  while  others  went  and  came ; 
And  when  his  comrades  named  his  name, 
He  only  tum'd  a  silent  face 
Upon  them  for  a  moment's  space, 
And  smiled,  then  dumbly  gazed  once  more. 

Ever  across  the  marble  floor. 
With  murmurs  deep  and  whispers  low. 
The  wondering  folk  did  come  and  go — 
But  never  voice  or  footfall  loud. 
Nor  all  the  trouble  of  the  crowd, 
Awoke  that  sleeper  from  her  rest ; 
And  when  upon  her  marble  breast 
YOL.  xxxm.  U 
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And  o'er  her  brow  and  on  her  lips, 
The  sunlight's  trembling  finger-tips 
Were  laid  blood-red,  she  slumber'd  on. 

And  when  the  wondering  crowds  were  gone, 
iVnd  silent  night  fell  down  on  Rome, 
And  'neath  the  Capitolian  dome 
The  shadows  blacken'd,  still  she  lay 
Beauteous  as  she  had  been  by  day ; — 
For  round  her  limbs  and  o'er  her  hair 
Trembled  a  light  serenely  fair, 
And  all  the  darkness  of  the  place 
Stirr'd  with  the  starlight  of  her  face ; — 
Upon  her,  from  the  dome  o'erhead, 
Great  shadowy  shapes  of  spirits  dread 
Gazed  darkly  down,  and  all  around 
The  shadows  brooded  with  no  sound ; — 
But  out  beyond  the  doorway  fell 
The  arm'd  heel  of  the  sentinel, 
Who  paced  in  vigil  to  and  fro 
Under  the  mighty  portico. 

Then,  when  the  Captol  was  dark. 
And  not  a  liviug  eye  might  mark. 
When  the  great  City  slumber'd  deep 
Wrapt  in  its  azure  robe  of  sleep. 
Out  of  some  shadowy  hiding-spot, — 
Wherein,  unseen,  suspected  not. 
He  had  linger'd  darkly  on  till  then, — 
Crept,  like  a  wild  beast  from  its  den, 
Marcus  the  monk ! — Silent,  alone, 
With  naked  feet  on  the  cold  stone. 
He  rose  and  feebly  felt  his  way 
To  the  cold  coffin  where  she  lay ; 
And  looking  down  as  in  a  dream 
He  caught  the  dim  and  doubtful  gleam 
Of  the  cold  face  he  could  not  see. 
Then,  kneeling  low  on  bended  knee 
He  clutch'd  with  fingers  clammy  cold 
The  coffin  wrought  about  with  gold, 
And  drank  with  lips  as  cold  as  ice 
The  scents  of  cinnabar  and  spice 
That  hover'd  o'er  the  form  divine 
Sleeping  therein  as  in  a  shrine- 
Then,  lo  !  beyond  the  painted  pane, 
The  Moon  rose,  wan  and  on  the  wane, 
And  gentle  golden  light  was  shed 
Upon  the  live  form  and  the  dead ; 
And  Marcus  rose  his  height  and  stood, 
While  from  his  head  the  monkish  hood 
Fell  darkly  back,  and  on  his  brow 
Starlight  like  hoar-frost  trembled  now. 
And  in  his  eyes  there  gleam'd  again 
Ho^x)  like  despair,  rapture  like  pain. 
Thus,  with  his  thin  hand  on  his  heart, 
His  sad  lips  softly  held  apart, 
He  gazed  in  fascination  deep 
Upon  that  passion-flower  of  sleep  I 
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More  beautiful,  more  strangely  sweet, 
Than  in  the  daylight's  gol^n  heat, 
More  softly  still,  more  dimly  bright. 
Clothed  in  the  mystery  of  the  night, 
With  small  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
She  slumbers  on  in  balmy  rest — 
And  now  the  yellow  mo<Wight  lies 
Upon  her  lips  and  closed  eyes. 
Gleams  on  her  hair  of  braided  gold. 
Fades  on  her  forehead  marble-cold, 
And  o'er  her  as  she  lies  in  death 
Trembles  and  broods  like  frozen  breath- 
Still  mystical  and  strange  to  sight, 
Tho'  marble-cold  and  lily-white, 
A  maiden  flower  she  slumbers  there. 
After  a  thousand  years  still  fair. 
Within  her  white  sarcophagus. 


Then,  haggard,  wild-eyed,  tremulous. 

Clasping  her  coffin  gold-enwrought, 

Marcus  the  Monk  gazed  down  and  caught 

From  the  still  splendour  of  her  look 

Strange  madness,  and  his  sick  soul  shook 

With  dark  desi>airs.    Then  made  he  moan : — 

"  Flower  fair  as  thou  no  man  hath  known 

Since  Christ  came  down — but  in  thy  stead. 

And  in  the  place  of  sweet  gods  dead, 

The  harlot  and  the  concubine 

Sit  haggard,  sharing  bread  and  wine 

At  Christ's  own  board,  and  mocking  man 

Within  the  very  Vatican ! 

And  Christ  is  dead  and  will  not  rise, 

Tho',  spat  on  by  the  cruel  skies, 

A  thousand  mortals  spirit-sore 

Creep  to  his  dark  tomb  and  implore ; — 

Yea  the  stark  Skeleton  therein, 

With  shrouded  limbs  and  bandaged  chin, 

Lies  still  and  hears  not,  crumbling  down 

Beside  its  crimson  thorny  crown. 

Decay  is  there,  and  deep  decay 

Within  a  million  tombs  of  clay, 

And  dark  decay  of  craft  and  creed 

Within  a  million  hearts  that  bleed ; 

Yet  here,  tho'  all  fair  things  have  died. 

Serene  and  fair  thou  dost  abide 

Prescribed  to  show  to  our  dim  sight 

What  shapes  of  wonder  and  of  light 

The  gods  our  God  hath  stricken  low 

Fashioned  a  thousand  years  ago. 

0  fair  white  lily,  softly  pearl'd 

With  dim  dews  of  a  happy  world 

Long  lost,  long  miss'd — awake,  awake ! 

And  save  the  world  for  Beauty's  sake 

Instead  of  Clirist's ! "    .... 

God,  is  he  dreaming  ? 
Is  this  thing  sooth,  or  only  seeming  ? 
U  2 
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Why  doth  he  tremble  to  his  knees 

In  awe  of  some  new  sight  he  sees !    .    .    . 

The  moon-rays  turn  to  shapes  of  gold 

Clinging  aromid  that  coffin  cold, — 

The  stars  of  night  look  in,  and  shine 

With  rapture  tremulous  and  divine, — 

The  figures  on  the  dome  above 

Glimmer,  look  down,  and  seem  to  move, — 

And  lo !  the  Sleeper*8  shining  hair 

Grows  yet  more  marvellously  fair, 

And  light  like  lifers  pulsation  swims 

All  amber  thro'  her  gentle  limbs. 

Behold !  she  reddens  like  a  rose. 

Her  bosom  heaves,  her  eyes  unclose, 

And  (as  a  maiden  from  her  sleep 

Stirs  with  a  sigh  serene  and  deep, 

Half  conscious  of  some  broken  dream. 

Half  dazzled  by  the  morning  beam) 

She  draws  one  long  and  balmy  breath, 

And  turns  upon  her  bed  of  death. 


V. 

Her  bed  of  death  ?    She  is  not  dead ! 
Her  breath  is  warm,  her  lips  are  ro<i. 
Her  hands  are  fluttering  softly  prest 
Against  the  warmth  of  her  bright  breast, 
One  knee  is  raised,  and  from  its  white 
The  fleecy  lawn  falls  soft  and  light ; 
And,  turning  her  bright  head,  she  sees 
The  pale  Monk  moaning  on  his  knees. 
Then,  as  a  little  maid  may  see. 
When  wakening  very  peacefully. 
Some  one  she  loveth  waiting  near, 
-^Vnd  gaze  upon  him  with  no  fear, — 
She  looks  upon  his  wondering  face. 
Smiles  gently  for  a  moment's  space. 
Then  reaches  out  her  hand. 

Christ  God ! 
Master  and  Maker,  'neath  whose  rod 
This  man  hath  bent  so  many  years, 
In  famine,  fever,  torture,  tears, — 
Thou  God  by  whom  the  gods  of  old 
Are  smitten  low  and  coffin'd  cold — 
Strengthen  thy  slave,  if  such  he  be, 
licst  this  thing  slay  him  utterly ! 
He  takes  the  hand,  he  clasps  it  to  him. 
Rapture,  like  life-blood,  kindles  thro'  him, 
He  kisseth  it,  he  feels  it  warm, 
He  stnuns  it  to  his  famish'd  form, 
Andcriethou: — '* Awake!  arise! 
Love  on  thy  lips,  light  in  thine  eyes — 
Arise !  the  wide  world  waits  to  be 
Tbyservp  "  *^  "worship  thee ! 

*w«k0*  ^Wwero, 
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And  kept  thee  by  some  chemic  charm 
Imperishablj  light  and  warm, 
Awaken  too,  and  take  the  crown 
Of  Ilim  whose  red  cross  strack  thee  down. 
He  died,  and  will  not  wake,  but  tJtou 
Didst  only  rest  and  sleep  till  now  I 
And  thev  who  framed  thee  thus  divine, 
And  sed'd  thee  in  thy  solenm  shrine, 
Perchance  are  only  slumbering  too ! " 

She  stirs — she  smiles  with  eyes  of  blue — 

She  rises  from  her  pillow  cold, 

And  rippleth  down  her  locks  of  gold  ; 

She  shakes  away  the  shroud  of  lawn 

Around  her  soft  sides  lightly  drawn ; 

She  stretches  out  her  arms  snow-white, 

She  riseth  up  in  the  dim  light, 

She  stands  erect,  and  smiling  sweet. 

With  glistening  limbs  and  rosy  feet, 

Upon  the  marble  floor  that  gleams 

Like  water  in  the  trembling  beams  ! 

Hast  thou  beheld  in  some  green  path. 

Some  nymph  of  stone,  fresh  from  the  bath, 

Sculptured  one  foot  within  a  pool 

That  flows  beneath  her,  rippling  cool, 

The  other  softly  raised,  the  while 

She  draweth  on  with  sleepy  smile 

Her  garment, — and  in  act  to  dress 

Frozen  to  everlastingness. 

Full  of  some  maiden  thought  doth  look 

In  silent  vision  on  the  brook, 

While  her  dark  shadow  under  her 

Stirs  softly,  though  she  doth  not  stir  ? 

Even  so  that  sleeper,  when  she  rose 

From  that  divinely  deep  repose, 

Paused  wondering  at  herself,  and  felt 

The  light  flow  round  her  limbs,  and  melt 

On  the  white  moonlit  floor  whereon 

She  stood  erect,  as  still  as  stone. 

Then  unto  Marcus  it  did  seem 
That  all  things  trembled  into  dream ! 
Clinging  aroimd  that  maiden  frame, 
The  moonlight  kindled  into  flame. 
And  all  the  place  grew  burning  gold 
With  beams  more  bright  a  thousand-fold 
Than  beams  of  day  ;  the  coffin  bright 
Was  heap'd  with  roses  red  and  white. 
And  all  the  floor  seem'd  blossom-strewn 
Crimson  and  white  beneath  the  moon  ! 
With  heaving  heart  and  soft  footfall. 
Amid  that  glory  mystical. 
The  Maiden  moved,  her  eyes  of  fire 
Answering  his  look  of  dumb  desire. 
Then  lo !  the  very  Capitol 
Grew  shrunken  like  a  burning  scroll. 
And  vaoish'd ; — all  the  City  fled ; — 
The  g^oiy  deepened  overheiad ; — 
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Instead  of  stone  beneath  their  feet 
Were  grass  and  blossoms  scented  sweet, 
A  blue  sea  wrinkling  far  away 
Crept  foam-fringed  round  a  purple  bay, 
And  through  a  green  and  flowery  land, 

Under  the  cloudless  sapphire  skies, 
Those  twain  were  walking  hand  in  hand. 

Looking  into  each  other's  eyes ! 


VI. 

In  that  green  land  of  light  and  love 
It  seem'd  enough  to  live  and  move — 
To  wander  hand  in  hand  and  see 
The  dewy  light  on  flower  and  tree. 
The  sparkling  of  the  brooks  and  streams. 
The  hills  asleep  in  sunny  beams, 
And  then  to  glide  on  unafraid 
Thro'  warm  deep  groves  of  summer  shade. 
Where  the  hot  sunlight's  golden  blaze 
Fell  tangled  into  emerald  rays.  .  .  . 
O  hark !  'mid  din^es  green  and  deep 
The  dove's  cry,  like  a  sound  in  sleep. 
At  intervals  is  faintly  heard ! 
On  her  thin  eggs  the  mother-bird 
Sits  brooding,  while  her  mate  is  seen 
Flitting  across  the  tree-tops  green ! 

What  shout  is  that,  what  sylvan  cry — 
What  shapes  are  those  that  flash  and  fly  ? 
Wood-nymphs  and  satyrs  whirling  round, 
Naked  and  merry,  and  vine-crown'd ; 
Then,  with  deep  laughter  and  shrill  scream 
They  die  away  into  a  dream.  .  .  . 
What  faces  bright  are  those  that  gaze 
Out  yonder  from  the  leafy  haze. 
And  smile,  and  vanish  into  air  ? 

Silent  she  stands,  supremely  fair, 
Wliiter  than  ivory,  on  a  lawn 
Flower-strewn  and  bright  and  deep-withdrawn 
In  the  green  bosom  of  the  woods ; 
And  while  from  the  green  solitudes 
Come  drowsy  murmurs,  sylvan  cries. 
He  gazes  gently  in  her  eyes. 
Beneath  their  feet  a  fountain's  pool 
Spreads  o'er  the  grass  and  ripples  cool, 
Ajid  from  the  diamond  depths  below 
A  naiad's  face  as  white  as  snow 
Looks  up,  'neath  gUmmering  hands  that  braid 
Her  dripping  loGfcft '       i  grefBn  shade. 

Andnowagt  vii  ; 

Into  the  AMI  -  fij-^" 

Audio!  a 

Andwate 
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Rising  and  breaking  drowmly 
In  a  green  crescent  of  the  Sea. 
Beyond  them  pastoral  hills  are  seen 
Mist-capt  but  robed  in  purple  sheen ; 
And  midst  the  clouds  above  them  pass, 
As  in  some  old  magician's  glass, 
Shapes  of  Immortals  that  pursue 
Their  path  across  the  dreamful  blue. 

On  the  white  sands  they  sit  and  rest, 
His  head  is  pillow'd  on  her  breast ; 
He  feels  her  heart's  warm  go  and  come, 
He  sees  the  blue  sea  fringed  with  foam ; 
He  marks  the  white  clouds  sailing  slowly 
Across  the  heavens  serene  and  holy ; 
Then  closes  eyes — ^thrusts  one  warm  hand 
For  coohiess  deep  in  the  soft  sand — 
And  with  the  other  holdeth  hers. 
So  still  he  sits  and  never  stirs, 
But  feels  his  life  and  being  blent 
With  all  he  loves,  and  is  content. 

Is  it  still  dreamt  for  now  they  pass 
Along  a  pathway  of  deep  grass. 
And  find  where  Venus  sets  her  shrine 
Amidst  a  flowery  wood  of  pine : 
And  side  by  side  they  enter  there. 
And  kneel  with  folded  hands  at  prayer 
A  little  space — and  when  'tis  done. 
Glide  forth  again  into  the  sun. 


vu. 

What  form  is  this  in  white  arrayed 

Far  down  the  woodland  colonnade, 

Approaching  slow  with  a  black  wand 

Cross-shapen  in  her  lily  hand — 

Is't  Cytherea  ? — ^is  it  she 

Who  rules  the  green  earth  and  the  sea, 

Who  moves  abroad  with  fearless  tread 

Her  hand  upon  a  lion's  head. 

Wherever  men  or  beasts  are  wild, 

And  tames  their  hearts  and  makes  them  mild? 

Slowly  she  comes, — a  shape  of  grace, 
Leading  a  lion, — and  her  face 
Is  white  and  cold  and  thin  as  death, 
And  as  she  cometh  near,  her  breath 
Is  very  faint  and  feebly  drawn. 
And  heavy  on  the  shaven  lawn 
Her  footstep  falls,  and  in  her  eyes 
Dwell  deathly  pain  and  sad  surmise. 

Why  seem  all  things  so  sudden  chill  ? 
Why  grows  the  light  on  wood  and  hill 
oBty  and  faint  ?  why  shrinks  the  sun 
oolldly  as  she  cometh  on  ? 
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*'*'  MarcoB ! " — she  cries, — and  lo !  he  stands, 
With  pallid  face  and  outstretched  hands, 
Gazing  in  awe — and  from  his  hps, 
One  wondering  word  in  answer  slips-— 
"Madonna!" 

Yea,  in  sooth  'tis  she, 
Mother  of  Him  who  died  on  Tree, 
The  Virrin — from  whose  milky  breast 
lie  drank  who  set  the  world  at  rest. 
Ay  me,  how  pallid  and  how  thin, 
With  clammy  grave-cloth  'neath  her  chin. 
And  dust  upon  her  golden  hair, 
She  stands  and  looks  upon  him  there — 
Shuddering  he  moans,  with  low  bent  brow, 
"Mother  of  God  what  seekest  thouf  " 

"  WTiat  dost  thou  here  ?  "  the  faint  voice  cries, 
While  underneath  the  darkening  skies 
All  groweth  dim — ^"  Frail-hearted  one, 
Why  hast  thou  ceased  to  serve  my  Son  ? 
And  who  is  this  who  now  doth  stand 
Naked  beside  thee,  with  her  hand 
Tlirust  into  thine,  and  hangs  the  head. 
But  shows  her  hot  neck  blushing  red  ? 
Let  go  her  hand  whoe'er  she  be— - 
And,  for  thy  soul's  sake,  follow  me ! " 

But  Marcus  cried,  "  My  Master  lies. 

Silent,  with  dust  upon  his  eyes — 

He  sleeps  and  He  will  ne'er  awake, 

But  lo  !  from  cloud,  from  brook,  from  brake. 

From  every  nook  of  earth  and  main. 

The  old  gods  gather  once  again. 

Go  back  into  thy  grave  once  more — 

Sleep  with  thy  Son,  thy  reign  is  o'er — 

Leave  the  green  world  to  her  and  me, 

Nor  mar  our  lovos'  eternity !" 

Paler  the  weary  Mother  grew. 
And  with  her  sunken  eyes  of  blue 
Gazed  piteously  a  little  space 
Into  his  passion-fever'd  face — 
Then  pointing  with  thin  hand  she  cried 
To  that  fair  semblance  at  his  side — 
"  Follow  me,  thou ;  my  grave  is  deep- 
There  by  my  pillow  thou  shalt  sleep  ; 
There  shall  we  wait  with  darken'd  eyes. 
In  peace,  imtil  my  Son  shall  rise ! " 

But  Marcus  clutch' d  her  with  a  crj'. 
And  all  things  darken'd  'neath  the  sky. 
And  tall  and  terrible  and  white 
The  Virgin  loom'd  before  his  sight, 
And  with  a  finger  cold  as  ice 
Touch'd  on  the  shining  forehead  thrice 
That  gentle  vision ;  and  behold ! 
She  shiver'd  as  with  deathly  cold. 
And  lay  a  corpse  of  marble,  prest 
In  madness  to  his  burning  breast* 
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Then  Marcus  waiFd,  "  Lost !  lost !  **  and  lo ! 
The  cruel  heavens  began  to  snow, 
And  all  was  dark,  and  a  shrill  gale 
Of  wintry  wind  began  to  wail ; 
But  clasping  her  with  piteous  cries. 
He  kiss'd  her  on  the  mouth  and  eyes, 
And  kissing  cried,  *'  Awake !  awaJce ! " 
Till  his  heart  broke  for  sorrow's  sake ; 

And  heavy  as  a  stone  he  fell. 


Yin. 

At  dawn  (as  old  traditions  tell), 
When  the  pale  priests  and  soldiers  came 
To  see  once  more  that  shining  frame 
Within  her  marble  tomb,  behold ! 
Still  beautiful,  with  locks  of  gold, 
Unfaded  to  the  finger-tips, 
With  faint  pink  cheek  and  rose-red  lips, 
Her  they  found  softly  sleeping  on ; 
And  by  her,  tum'd  to  senseless  stone. 
Watching  her  face  with  eyes  of  lead, 
Knelt  the  Monk  Marcus,  cold  and  dead. 


Robert  Buchanan. 


THE   LEGAL   POSITION  OF   THE   CATHOLIC 
CHUKCH  IN  FKANCE. 


THE  gravest  problem  in  the  home  policy  of  the  various  natiot 
of  the  Continent  at  the  present  day,  is  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims  of  the  modem  State  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
difficulty  has  been  much  increased  by  the  growth  of  Ultramontanisr 
of  late  years.     In  some  places  the  conflict  between  the  civil  and  re" 
gious  power  is  already  declared ;  in  others  it  is  yet  latent,  but  in  all 
is  inevitable. 

The  reason  is  obvious.    While  the  State,  since  the  close  of  the 
century,  has  been  shaking  off  in  all  CathoUc  countries  the 
yoke,  and  becoming  an  essentially  lay  and  civil  power,  the  Church 
Rome  has  been  pushing  the  theocratic  principle  to  its  furthest  isBU« 
and  preparing,  at  least  in  theory,  the  apotheosis  of  its  Pontiff-I 
At  the  very  time  when  the  "  most  Christian  king,  the  champion  of  1—^""^  he 
Church,"  was  disappearing  from  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  infa]liK:=^ie 
Pope  was  claiming  unprecedented  authority  and  power  over  cS^  -n/ 
society.    In  the  last  century  a  majority  of  the  French  clergy  rec^c=^^ 
nized,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  independence  of  the  temporal  inrelafc^Soii 
to  the  spiritual  power,  though  at  that  time  the  secular  Ooyeiiiii3a.^3ai/ 
was  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholio  oonfeflBbnaL    Li     oor 
day,  when  the  secularization  of  the  civil  atithoRli|!]| 
cism  is  challenging  in  principle  the  very  aiGl 
nized  imder  the  old  rSgimef  and  is  end^* 
legislative  power  into  its  own  hand' 
widening  divergence  betweer 
two  powers.    If  we  ingnir' 
are  not  far  to  seek.    T 
to  the  Catholic  Chnrdi 
itself  supported  at  lumu 
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See  of  Rome.  It  thns  becomes  the  more  Ultramontane  the  more  the 
ties  which  formerly  bomid  it  to  the  civil  power  are  loosened,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  just  in  proportion  cub  the  State  is  modernized 
does  the  Church  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  theories  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  great  Revolution  of  1789  seems  to  have  communicated  its  zeal 
and  passion  no  less  to  its  adversaries  than  to  its  friends.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  past  have  carried  into  their  retrograde  movements  as 
much  determination  as  the  champions  of  the  new  institutions  into 
their  claims.  The  prudence  and  deHberation  which  seem  in  harmony 
with  that  which  is  old  in  theory  and  in  practice  have  been  cast  away 
by  modem  CathoUcs.  The  Papacy  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
ceased  to  be  the  cunning,  cautious  power,  advancing  imperceptibly 
towards  its  ends ;  it  has  forgotten  the  true  saying  of  Cardinjil  Gon- 
salvi,  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  its  ancient  policy,  "  There  are 
many  ends  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  Corso,  but  must  be  gained 
by  by-ways."  The  Papacy  has  taken  of  late  no  other  track  but  the 
Corso — ^that  is,  the  quick,  straight  way — ^to  its  ends.  It  is  dangerous  to 
try  steam  power  with  old  stage-coaches,  or,  to  drop  the  figure,  it  is 
dangerous  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  Revolution  in  order  to  attempt 
its  overthrow.  Such  an  experiment  is  like  that  made  by  the  Austrian 
generals,  who  tried  to  borrow  the  rapid  tactics  of  General  Bonaparte 
without  knowing  how  to  use  them,  and  thus  only  hastened  their  own 
defeat. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  opposition  between  the  modem 
State  and  the  Ultramontane  Qiurch  has  been  becoming  daily  more 
pronounced,  and  that  since  the  Council  of  1870  it  has  assumed  an 
active  character,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  community,  since  no  wars 
ue  so  perilous  as  those  which  are  waged  in  the  cause  of  reUgion. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature 
it  must  be  said,  no  other  subject  touches  it  so  deeply ;  and,  second,  any 
nustaken  measures  of  repression  on  the  part  of  the  State  call  forth 
the  strongest  and  most  determined  resistance.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  restrictions  which  the  civil  power  may  legitimately  impose, 
*ad  persecution,  open  or  disguised,  is  a  line  extremely  difficult  to 
define. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point  out  what  may  seem  to  me  the  mis- 
takes, more  or  less  serious,  made  on  this  point  by  various  Continental 
I^owers.  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  France.  If  the  contest  between 
^^  civil  power  and  the  Ultramontane  Church  has  not  yet  advanced 
^  far  in  this  as  in  some  other  coimtries,  the  ultimate  issue  is  none 
tke  less  certain.  No  one  can  deny  that  an  attitude  of  open  hostility 
™  already  been  assumed  on  both  sides.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
"^6  opponents  of  our  modem  institutions,  and  not  their  partisans,  have 
"«eu  Ihe  aggressors.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Amembly,  convened  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war,  represented  rather 
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the  excited  feelings  of  an  agonized  country,  than  the  cahn,  deliberate 
will  of  the  nation,  the  Catholic  party,  which  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  majority,  because  its  voice  had  been  loudest  in  favour 
of  peace,  made  use  of  its  opportunity  to  secure  for  itself  privileges 
such  as  would  not  have  been  granted  by  any  previous  Government, 
What  these  privileges  were  we  shall  show  presently,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  legal  status  of  the  CathoUc  Church  in  the  country. 
Not  content  with  what  the  law  had  secured  to  it,  it  took  yet  further 
advantage  of  the  support  of  a  majority  in  Parliament;  and,  since  the 
death  of  M.  Thiers,  it  has  been  making  use  of  the  power  it  had  itself 
created  to  agitate  men's  minds  by  every  possible  device,  and  to  unfurl 
to  the  sun  the  banner  of  Ultramontanism,  the  hated  standard  of  the 
Syllabus.  Profoundly  hostile  to  the  foundation  and  consolidation  of 
the  existing  institutions  of  France,  the  Catholic  party  has  never  ceased 
to  oppose  them — first,  before  they  had  received  constitutional  sanc- 
tion in  the  National  Assembly,  and  since  then  on  every  possible 
occasion.  In  the  elections  of  February  8th,  1876,  a  bishop  and  his 
poUtical  agent  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  opposition  to 
the  Repubhc.  But  the  gravest  aspect  of  this  poHtical  campaign  is  not 
its  action  at  home,  but  its  attempts  to  impress  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  the  character  of  a  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  In  the  very  early  days  of  the  National  Assembly, 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  bishops  petitioning  for  an  inter- 
vention, purely  moral,  as  they  represented  it,  but  an  intervention 
which  would  infaUibly  have  led  to  war,  if  M.  Thiers,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  power,  had  not  ruled  that  these  dangerous  petitions 
should  be  deposited,  with  all  reverence,  in  the  portfoUos  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs — an  incarceration  no  less  honourable  than  safe. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  on  urgent  solicitation  from  Rome,  the  Ultra- 
montane episcopate  again  took  up  zealously  the  Roman  question, 
and  issued  charges  which  were  veritable  firebrands  of  foreign  war. 
These  repeated  provocations  were  not  to  be  borne  in  a  country  which, 
having  just  suffered  fearful  calamities  through  the  imprudence,  or 
rather  the  madness  of  its  rulena,  had  now  an  urgent  need  of  peace, 
and  was  fully  resolved  to  maintain  it.  Hence  the  famous  remon- 
strance of  the  Left,  in  May  of  last  year.  Those  who  witnessed  that 
great  crisis  in  our  Parliamentary  history  will  not  soon  forget  it ;  and 
it  has  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  on  the  internal  policy  of  France* 

Never  was  there  a  more  crowded  House  ;  all  the  devout  duchesses 
and  marclnonesses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, — those  fanatic  old 
dowagers  who  are  called  the  mothers  of  the  Churcli, — appeared  in  the 
front  seats  of  the  galleries  accompanied  by  numerous  priests.  The 
two  Frances,  the  France  of  the  past  and  the  France  of  the  future,  were 
brought  face  to  face.  If  on  the  first  day  the  discussion  was  timid 
and  hesitating,  on  the  second  it  became  sharp  and  strong.  On  the 
one  side  was  Ultramontanism,  represented  by  the  Comte  de  Man, 
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the  foonder  of  the  Catholic  Clubs,  the  most  ardent  advocate,  under  its 
elegant  and  aristocratic  form,  of  that  extreme  Ultramontanism  which 
1)8868  its  demands  on  claims  anterior  and  superior  to  all  others,  which 
it  calls  the  claims  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  powerful  demo- 
cracy of  the  day,  eager  to  have  done  vnth  all  that  recalled  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  Church,  and  violently  irritated  by  its  assumptions 
aud  provocations,  without  being  always  able  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  reUgion  itself  and  clericalism;  this  party  had  at  its  command 
the  tongue,  skilful  even  in  its  most  impetuous  utterances,  of  its  greatest 
orator  and  statesman,  M.  Gambetta  produced  an  immense  impression 
upon  the  Chamber,  by  giving  expression,  in  language  at  once  impas- 
sioned and  logical,  to  his  indignation  and  liis  fears.  Every  word  of 
this  famous  oration  deserves  careful  attention,  for  it  unfolds,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  of  the  Republican  Left,  wliich  has 
now  the  ascendancy  over  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  orator,  after 
exposing  all  the  flagrant  illegalities  of  that  party,  declared  empha- 
tically that  the  Chamber  would  only  support  a  Government  firmly 
resolved  to  apply  to  it  the  legislation — not  yet  abrogated — which  old 
France  had  bequeathed  to  the  author  of  the  Concordat  of  1802,  for 
tie  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  State.  He  closed  with  these 
words,  received  with  a  tempest  of  applause,  and  containing  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  whole  address  :  "  Never  forget  that  the  enemy  is 
Clericalism  I " 

The  order  of  the  day,  voted  by  an  immense  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber, entirely  supported  him.  The  same  evening  that  Chamber  was 
coudemned  in  the  palace  of  the  President.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it 
was  this  vote  against  Ultramontanism  which  led  to  the  rash  act  of  the 
16th  of  May,  1877.  On  the  day  when  the  appeal  was  made,  there 
might  have  been  seen  in  Mai-shal  MacMahon's  gallery  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Senatorial  Right,  the  very  men  who  were  about  to 
seize  the  power,  and  endeavour  to  wrest  France  from  herself  and  from 
ter  tnie  representatives. 

We  know  now  that  it  was  a  bishop  who  urged  on  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  this  perilous  venture,  while  the  journal  which  is  the 
organ  of  another  bishop  heralded  it  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet  who  was 
so  much  the  more  sure  of  his  oracles  because  he  was  himself  preparing 
their  fulfilment.  It  is  needless  to  revert  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ultra- 
Daontane  clergy  during  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  country 
passed  last  year.  France  will  not  forget  those  imprudent  addresses 
of  bishops  to  the  head  of  the  State,  when  they  received  him  on  the 
threshold  of  their  cathedrals,  urging  him  to  carry  on  his  entei^prise  to 
the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  crime  of  a  deed  of  violence  from  which 
™  own  honesty  recoiled.  She  will  not  forget  those  charges  at  the 
™e  of  the  elections,  which  were  nothing  less  than  challenges  to  a 
^man  crusade ;  those  pubUc  prayers  appointed  to  be  offered  for 
^^  good  cause,  and  sanctioned  by  a  Papal  brief ;  and,  finally,  the 
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axulacious  resort  to  all  the  sa'.red  weapons  of  the  Church,  from  the 
pulpit  t.>  the  •■oiites^ional.  Thf  ritramoutane  clergy  made  the 
destructiim  oi  the  KepTiblie  its  ;rreat  concern,  \tsi  principal  object. 
This  was  «.«:rtai:Lly  not  the  be>:  means  to  avoid  the  forniidable  conflict 
whii-h  it  tried  to  cut  short  by  urging  the  dissolution  of  a  hostile 
Chamber*  What  has  been  giiined  by  these  tactics  since  the  same 
("Iluiuiber  has  returned  to  power,  certainly  not  less  bitter  against 
I'ltmniontanism,  after  haWng  encountered  every^vhere  its  determined 
opposition,  cahunny,  and  intrigue  ■ 

Kven  sinoe  the  crushing  defeat  \>(  the  month  of  October  last,  the 
UltramvHitano  party  has  not  laid  di»wn  its  arms.  In  the  last  discussion 
of  till*  Budget  it  still  appeared,  i;laimiug  as  rights  flagrant  illegalities 
in  faviuir  of  religious  bodies  not  authorized  by  law.  Its  policy  has 
not  been  less  aggressive,  nor  its  hatred  less  open  and  avowed  to  the 
llepublie  itself  and  to  all  the  institutituis  which  it  has  produced.  Of 
this  we  have  just  had  a  strikinir  pivof.  The  Comte  de  Mini  recently 
delivereil  the  closing  address  at  the  general  amuial  gathering  of  the 
clubs  of  Catholic  workmen.  These  clubs  are  meant  to  include  all 
of  the  working  classes  who  may  be  induced  (by  motives  not  always 
wholly  disinterested)  to  join  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  Comte  de 
Mini  sketched  again  lui  this  occasion  the  programme  of  this  special 
olVort-— a  programme  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  under- 
tiikings  of  ritramontanism.  His  address  was  nothing  but  one  long 
protest  against  the  new  liberties  acquired  by  the  nation  since  178i\ 
follt»wcil  by  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hierarchies,  and  of  the 
iMC(|HMliticN  of  the  amien  rrmme.  and  an  ardent  challenge  to  a  crusade 
iigjiiiist.  tlu'  very  principle  of  our  instituticms.  War,  formally  declared 
jut  wrcii  ritramontanism  and  the  French  Repubhc,  is  therefore  imnii- 
iHtiit  find  iiicvital)le.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
diliiiit.ily  what  will  be  the  legjvl  conditionH  under  which  it  will  be 
rnrri«d  on — what,  in  fact,  is  that  legiHlativc  arsenal  to  which  M. 
i\iiu\\ii'\\ii  alluded  in  his  speech  of  May  Mb.  which  of  the  weapons  it 
ciiht.iiiiM  may  bij  fit  for  use,  and  whitrh  are  altogether  past  ser\-ice.  It 
will  In-  easy  for  lis  to  show  tliat  there  is  flagrant  contradiction  on 
i.i- v'lal  <  HH«:iitial  points  between  this  legislation  and  the  state  of  things 
rpitbd  by  ^'»"  li<'Volntion  of  1789.  This  fact  renders  an  appeal  to 
lli«  r'oiihtitiition  of  1781)  often  difficult,  or  even  dangerous.  It  is  on 
llfif!  ji'iint.  thai  the  greatest  political  difficulties  of  the  future  will  arise. 


Wlf^H  tli'i  iiiidgot  of  1878  was  presented,  the  Commission  of  the 

(j|l^liilf«f  i#t'  iJeputies   asked  the  chainnan  to  prepare  a  complete 

finA^  of  the  law  in  reference  to  public  worship  in 

ble  chainnan,  M.   Guichard,   Deputy  of  the 

iOBcientioTisly  acquitted  himself  of  this  task. 
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A  glance  at  his  report  sniBces  to  show  that  the  legal  status  is  in  all 
points  identical  with  that  of  old  France,  which  always  held  so  defiant 
an  attitade  towards  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  and  so  persistently 
maintained  her  independence  of  the  Papacy,  by  the  charter  of  her 
GalKcan  Church,  The  tenor  of  the  law  is  in  short  exactly  conveyed 
in  the  Concordat  concluded  by  Napoleon  I.  with  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in 
1802;  and  that  Concordat,  supplemented  by  the  laws  of  Germinal, 
year  10,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  codification  of  old  Gallicanism, 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  society  after  the  French  Revolution. 
Let  ufl  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Gallicanism  of  old  France,  so  often 
assailed  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  but  always  defended  or  restored 
by  the  ParUaments,  the  jealous  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  State. 

Under  the  old  monarchy,  the  French  upper  middle  class  never 
swerved  from  its  opposition  to  Ultramontane  claims.  It  never 
ceased  to  condemn  them,  both  in  the  States-General  and  in  the 
Parliaments,  which  were  the  courts  of  justice  in  France.  Sometimes 
it  compelled  the  kings  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  embodying 
such  truly  liberal  principles  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to 
interfere  at  all  in  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  concluded  by  Charles  VII.  in  1438,  if  we  may 
not  refer  to  the  treaty  of  Louis  IX.,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
disputed,  which  established  the  superiority  of  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
to  the  Popes,  and  committed  the  election  of  the  bishops  and  abb^s  to  the 
chapters  and  the  communities.  Appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  law- 
suits were  forbidden.  The  decrees  of  Councils  could  not  be  accepted 
in  France  except  by  royal  ordinance,*  which  implied  that  they  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  replaced  in  1616  by  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.,  which  was  a  sort 
of  bargain  between  royalty  and  the  Papacy,  the  former  assuming 
the  right  of  electing  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  while  surrendering 
to  the  latter  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
received  the  further  concession  that  no  more  should  be  said  about 
the  periodical  calling  of  Councils  or  about  their  authority.  The  old 
Gallican  leaven  did  not  cease,  however,  to  ferment  in  France.  The 
Parliaments  never  would  sanction  the  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  infringing  on  the  civil  power. 
There  was  for  a  long  time  a  formal  prohibition  of  the  publication  of 
^y  Papal  brief  or  letter  from  the  court  of  Rome,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,  and  this  rule  was  strictly  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  French  prelates  could  not  leave  the  kingdom  without  per- 
Diisgion  from  the  King.  This  prevented  any  assemblage  of  French 
bishops  at  Rome,  for  it  was  distinctly  stipulated  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  even  if  they  were  summoned  by  the  Pope,  could 
^ot  leave  the  kingdom  for  any  cause  whatever.     Article  14  of  the 

*  Ordinance  of  Loais  XI.,  1463 ;  of  8th  January,  1496 ;  Ordinance  of  18th  August, 
^^U;  Decree  of  the  Chancellor  d'Ag^ueBsean,  1710 ;  let  June,  1764. 
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charter  of  the  Gallican  Church,  as  epitomized  by  Pithon,  ran  that  the 
Pope  had  no  right  to  levy  Peter's  Pence  in  France,  the  collection  of 
moneys  being  regulated  by  the  temporal  power.  The  famous 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  France  in  1682  defined  in  five  articles  the 
old  ecclesiastical  law. 

In  brief  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  have  received  power  from  God  only  in 
relation  to  things  spiritual,  and  not  in  temporal  and  civil  causes.  We  declare, 
therefore,  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  in 
relation  to  things  temporal. 

"  2.  The  plenary  power  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  notwithstanding,  the 
decrees  of  the  Qilcumenical  Council  of  Constance  in  the  Sessions  IV.  and  V., 
(decrees  which  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  General  Council)  remain  in 
force. 

"  3.  The  customs,  rules,  and  constitutions,  adopted  in  the  kingdom  of  Prance 
and  in  the  Gallican  Church,  are  not  to  be  changed. 

"  4.  The  judgment  of  the  Pope  is  not  final  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Church. 

"  5.  We  have  determined  to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France  these  maxims 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  in  order  that  we  may  all  say  the 
same  thing.** 

The  first  articles  of  1582,  with  Bossuet's  magnificent  commentary 
upon  them,  constitute  the  very  charter  of  Galhcanism.  In  spite  of 
tho  momentary  defalcation  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  Holy  Father  in  his  old  age,  showed  a  desire  to  retract  them,  these 
articles  continued  in  force  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  is  shown  by  the  determined  refusal  of  the  Parliaments  to 
register  the  bull  UnigenituSy  which  sought  to  aim  the  last  blow  at 
Jansenism.  The  teaching  of  the  five  articles,  that  is,  of  the  piinciplos 
of  Gallicanism  in  the  most  categorical  foim,  was  made  compulsory  in  all 
the  public  schools  and  in  all  establishments  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  secular  and  regular.* 

Ultramontanism  doubtless  found  many  means  of  propagating  itself 
in  the  Church  of  France  and  of  gathering  a  considerable  party,  but  it 
received  no  legal  recognition.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be  taught 
except  by  evasion  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  realm.  The 
religious  Orders  themselves  were  obliged,  if  they  desired  legal  recog- 
nition, to  submit  to  these  regulations.t 

There  was,  however,  a  refractory  Order,  specially  devoted  to  the  vindi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  subordination  of 
the  Church,  and  even  of  the  civil  power,  to  the  Papacy.  This  Order  was 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  thus  aroused  the  most  vehement  opposition, 
not  only  by  the  lax  morality  of  its  casuists,  but  also  and  mainly  by  its 
Ultramontane  teachings.  In  consequence  of  some  financial  scandals, 
it  was  at  last  banished  from  the  kingdom  by  decree  of  Parliament  in 
1762,  ratified,  not  too  ^villingly,  by  the  crown,  and  even  confirmed  by 

*  Extract  from  the  Parliamentaiy  Begristers,  Hay  24, 1760. 
t  Order  in  Parliament,  January  26, 17^. 
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Hae  Pope,  Clement  XIV.,  July,  1773.  The  Papacy  soon  restored  to 
£jaTOur  these  its  most  faitliful  champions,  though  they  were  too  apt  to 
±^e  upon  themselves  the  part  of  imperious  janissaries.  The  Order 
-wsiB  restored  by  Pius  VII.,  but  the  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
srtill  stands ;  it  has  never  been  formally  reversed. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
£he  civil  power  before  the  Revolution  did  not  recognize  that  reUgious 
Orders  had  any  right  to  exist,  except  with  its  sanction  and  under  its 
control.     This  principle  is  thus  embodied  in  a  royal  edict  of  1666 : 

"  The  kings  our  predecessors  forbade  the  foundation  of  any  establishment  of 
tltifl  nature,  without  letters-patent  and  registration  in  our  Courts  of  Parliament; 
but  it  has  happened  during  the  late  wars  and  during  our  minority,  that  several 
cxjmmunities  have  been  formed  without  letters-patent.  We  resolve  that,  for 
*li€  future,  there  shall  not  be  founded  any  college,  monastery,  or  religious  com- 
mimity  whatsoever,  even  under  pretext  of  being  a  hospice,  without  express 
pennission  from  us  by  letters-patent." 

The  power  of  the  State  made  itself  felt  no  less  in  relation  to  the 
property  of  the  Church  than  to  its  teaching.  "  The  Church,"  says 
^leury,  the  learned  historian  of  French  CathoHcism,  and  the  organ  of 
xnoderate  GaUican  views, — "  the  Church  has  neither  the  same  liberty 
*o  acquire  landed  property  as  private  individuals,  nor  the  same  power 
"to  alienate  it."*  The  clergy  could  neither  transfer  its  possessions  nor 
^^cquire  fresh  ones,  without  the  permission  of  the  civil  power.  This 
^oyal  prerogative  went  so  far,  that  in  1749  an  edict  of  the  Royal 
^^ouncil  which  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  legal  validity  of  which  has 
icx^ver  been  contested,  inhibited  ecclesiastics  and  religious  bodies  from 
^^mring  any  fresh  property. 

In  spite  of  these  impediments,  the  Clmrch  of  old  France  became 
icx^vertheless  the  richest  proprietor  of  the  realm,  ha^ang  more  than 
1^20,000,000f.  of  revenue  not  taxed.  In  place  of  the  remitted  tax, 
^lie  made  a  gratuitous  gift  determined  by  the  general  assembUes  of 
*Xer  clergy,  which  usually  only  granted  it  to  the  King  on  the  express 
<5ondition  that  he  would  show  increased  severity  towards  heresy. 

The  clergy,  while  as  a  body  they  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  being 

^ded  by  the  sword  of  the  State  in  the  maintenance  of  religious  unity, 

"^^ere  nevertheless  subject  to  secular  jurisdiction,  and  were  in  no  sense 

independent  of  the  civil  power.     They  were  boimd  to  teach  the  five 

^-Tticles  which  embodied  the  purest  Gallicanism,  and  they  were  not 

^.Dowed  to  hold  free  communication  with  their  spiritual  head  the  Pope, 

^^or  to  publish  liis  briefs.     The  temporalities  of  the  Church,  vastly  as 

^ley  had  increased,  were  subject  to  galling  conditions.     Not  a  single 

''^gious    house  might  be   founded  without  permission.     The  chain 

^'^^ght  be  tightened  or  relaxed  at  the  royal  will  and  pleasure,  but  the 

*^^k8  could  never  be  broken  under  the  old  regime.     It  must  even  be 

^initted  that  they  still  exist  in  their  integiity  from  a  legal  point  of 

♦  Flenry :  Introduction  au  Droit  Eccl^siastique,  i.  p.  346. 

vou  xxxm.  X 
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view,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  lendB  interest  and  importance  to  the 
prt^seut  review  of  our  ancient  legislation. 


n. 

Ni'ithor  tho  Fron<*h  Rovolutiim  nor  the  first  Empire  made  any  serious 
or  lit  least  any  siuN.essfiil  attack  on  our  legislation  in  this  matter.  The 
Kevolutioii,  iti  Its  tirst  poriod.  rather  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  draw- 
ing up  its  famous  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  It  made  tho  mistake 
of  chaugiug  tho  National  Assembly  into  a  Council,  by  submitting  to 
its  Vi>tos  a  veritable  ccolt^iastical  reform,  tlie  last  result  of  which  was 
ti>  ci^nstitutc  a  Church  entirely  difterent  from  the  organization  of  ortho- 
dox Catholicism,  a  nuiixh  owning  no  subordination  even  in  religions 
matters  to  the  ra{\u'y.  and  with  a  clergy  appomted  by  popular  election, 
not  by  episcopal  eons.,  .ration.  It  is  not  now  the  question  whether  this 
orguui/.atiou  was  in  itself  preferable  to  that  of  the  CathoUc  Church 
as  before  constituted.  It  was  enough  that  it  was  a  creation  of  the 
politii'al  power  :  as  suih  it  was  not  likely  to  live,  and  was  sure  to  arouse 
the  proti»sts  i^f  the  religious  conscience.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
tht^  State  had  gone  lu'vond  the  question  of  mere  organization,  which 
came  pn>perly  within  its  conq>etenee,  and  had  infringed  on  the  domain 
wliieli  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Church,  by  reconstituting  its  powers 
on  an  tMitirely  new  basis.  We  know  what  fierce  struggles  arose  about 
(In^  (Mvil  constitutiim  of  the  clergy,  especially  when  the  Constitutional 
AHMcnd>ly  imposed  on  the  clergy  an  oath,  which  was  not  simply 
pt»lilicaK  but  inqilied  adherence  to  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  which 
lh<^  majority  regarded  as  damnable  heresy. 

Tho  great  Assembly  whoso  honour  it  was  to  bo  the  first  to  give 
pnblic  vindication  to  liberty  of  constiienco  and  of  worsliip,  was  thus 
I'jd  lamentably  to  belie  itself,  and  to  prepare,  if  it  did  not  inaugurate, 
an  era  of  proscription  against  tho  refractory  priests.  It  does  not 
l>«-long  to  our  present  subject  to  dwell  upon  this.  We  would  simply 
i«:Miin(!  on  I-  n^adi-rs  that  under  the  Convention,  the  distinction  between 
\\it\  roiiHJ.itntional  clergy  who  had  acccjited  the  civil  constitution,  and 
tli'j  vi'Xvnr.imy  (;l<rgy,  was  effaced;  that  the  ^-iolent  party  wliich  then 
laid  ilH  Hangiiinary  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  France,  decreed  a  sort  of 
national  ajiostasy,  and  that  finally,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  religion 
Mpifing  lip  again  sjiontaneously  on  a  soil  encumbered  with  ruins. 
I>riring  some  years  separation  betwee]i  the  Clmrch  and  the  State  was 
fli'j  law  of  ]*'ranc(;,  and  woi-ship  was  voluntaiily  re-established  in 
niaily  forty  thousand  i^arishes,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  and  diffi«- 
r.iiJti'jH,  not  the  least  of  which  was  tho  ill-will  of  the  Directory,  which 
ilih<irited  all  the  bitred  of  tho  eighteenth  centmy  to  the  old  religion 
^f  JTnuice. 
Wbop  "^'onapartc  seized  the  reins  of  government  by  the 

%  he  soon  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  inde- 
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prudence  of  the  Chnrch,  which  was  incompatible  with  liis  intention  of 
^concentrating  all  power  in  his  own  hand.     His  genius  was  too  cleaiv 
sxghted  for  him  not  to  perceive  that  rehgion  was,  after  all,  the  highest 
Tnoral  authority,  the  strongest  influence  in  human  society.     Hence  it 
^^wras  his  design  to  make  it  dependent  upon  liimself,  by  protecting  and 
STibadizing  it.     It  is  altogether  erroneous  to  speak  of  him,  as  it  has 
1t>^n  common  to  do,  as  the  restorer  of  the  altars  of  worship.     All  that 
li€  restored  was  a  throne :  the  altars  had  already  been  reared  again, 
Tinder  the  impulse  of  that  deathless  religious  sentiment  which  can 
never  be  long  stifled  in  the  heart  of  man.     Bonaparte  only  found  it 
convenient  to  prop  up  his  throne  by  the  altar,  as  affording  it  the  most 
solid  support,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  him,  while  sustaining 
himself  by  means  of  religion,  to  keep  it  luider  his  control  and  de- 
pendent upon  himself.     Wo  need  only  recall  his  own  words,  as  they 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  his  contemporaries,  in  order  to  see 
clearly  that  religion  was  nothing  to  him  but  an  instrument  by  which 
to  govern.     This  pretended  restorer  of  the  Christian  religion  had,  two 
years  before,  in  hisEgj-ptian  campaign,  used  the  language  of  a  thorough 
Mussulman,  to  please  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.     "  For  myself,'*  he 
®aid  in  his  Council  of  State,  "  I  see  in  rehgion,  not  the  mysteiy  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  the  mystery  of  social  order ;  it  connects  vaih.  heaven 
*^i  idea  of  equaUty  which  prevents  the  massacre  of  the  rich  by  the 
poor."     For  him  the  Gospol  was  all  summed  up  in  one  verse,  to  which 
h©  referred  perpetually,  quoting  it,  however,  only  in  part.     This  was 
"^he  text  which  commencres,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
^^sar  s  ;"  but  he  always  stopped  there  :  he  never  admitted  the  com- 
pletnent,  "  render  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's."     This  addi- 
^on  he  treated  as  a  mere  gloss  invented  by  the  priests.     It  must  be 
^l^arly  imderstood,  therefore,  that  he  only  concluded  the  Concordat 
^th  the  Pope  with  the  finn  intention  of  fettering  religion,  and  making 
^^  subservient  to  his  will.     After  long  and  difficult  negotiations  with 
^he  Court  of  Rome,  in  which  that  Court  found  it  inipossiblo  to  proceed 
^th  its  usual  cautious  slowness,  since  it  was  dealing  with  a  man  of 
^^r,  accustomed  rather  to  command  than  to  persuade,  the  Concordat 
^^^  at  length  concluded  between  the  two   Powers.     This  was  im- 
'^©diately  supplemented  by  the  laws  of   Germhial,  year  10,  which 
^^re  the  complement  and  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  added  to  it 
^^ter  itwas  concluded,  and  without  any  intimation  given  to  the  Popr. 
^^poleon  had  embodied  all  his  own  -inews  in  this  addendum,  which 
:^'^f?  always  called  forth  vehement  l)ut  ineffectual  protests  from  the 
^^pacy. 

^\nien  the  solemn  Te  Dcum  was  chanted  in  Notri*  Dame,  after  the 
^^<Dclamation  of  the  Concordat^  Napoleon  declared  that  the  peace  of 
^^ligion  was  henceforth  assured.  It  was  soon  evident  what  that  peace 
^^ould  mean,  if  the  clergy  (hd  not  yield  their  master  the  same  impKcit 
^^edience,  as  did  the  army.    The  First  Consul  had  said  at  the  very 
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time  when  he  was  treating  with  the  Papacy,  "  I  can  always  rely  on 
the  support  of  the  French  armies." 

He  knew  too  well  that  the  armies  of  France  were  at  his  bidding, 
for  him  to  dally  long  with  an  old  man  who  had  nothing  to  oppose 
to  him  but  conscientious  scruples  and  the  traditions  of  his  Church. 
He  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  first  show  of  resistance,  to  have  him  carried 
oflF  from  the  Vatican  by  a  body  of  gendarmes,  and  dragged  from  prison 
to  prison,  while  his  estates  were  confiscated.  More  than  five  hundred 
priests  were  incarcerated  at  the  close  of  Bonaparte's  reign,  and  the 
conflict  of  the  two  Powers,  between  whom  he  had  pretended  to 
cement  an  alliance,  was  becoming  daily  more  bitter.  Hence  his  ex- 
clamation at  St.  Helena :  "  The  Concordat  was  the  greatest  mistake 
of  my  reign." 

It  has  been,  nevertheless,  in  its  efiects  one  of  the  most  lasting  of 
his  acts,  because,  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  it  confirmed  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  France.  The 
Concordat  which  Pius  VH.  was  forced  to  accept  during  his  captivity 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  which  was  equivalent  to  the  abdication  of  the 
Papal  throne,  was  a  measure  of  compulsion  which  could  not  bind 
him  who  submitted  to  it.  The  Concordat  passed  in  1817  between 
Louis  XVni.  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  placed  France  again 
under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X., 
could  never  obtain  legislative  sanction,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  regime  of  1802  still  continues  to  be  law  in  France, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  Republican  party  looks  for  the  efficacious 
means  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  State  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Ultramontanists.  It  is  therefore  needful  that  we  should  pass  in 
review  its  principal  dispositions. 

We  shall  find  it  to  contain  in  substance  all  the  old  GaUican 
ecclesiastical  law,  with  two  important  modifications  which  arose  out 
of  the  radical  reforms  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1st.  In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Papacy,  which  would  fain 
have  asserted  the  principle  that  the  religion  of  the  State  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  be  maintained  and  protected  against  heresy. 
Napoleon  removed  from  the  Concordat  everj^thing  which  could  inter- 
fere with  the  equality  of  all  forms  of  worship  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
He  would  do  nothing  more  than  recognize  the  fact  that  Catholicism 
was  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  This  equahty  must 
not  be  confounded  with  reUgious  liberty,  which  was  never  for  a  single 
day  admitted  under  the  Empire,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  faith  not  legally  recognized,  or  the  right  of  philosophical 
or  theological  propagandism. 

But  Catholicism  was  not  the  only  religion  recognized;  Protestantism, 
and  subsequently  Judaism,  had  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  authorized 
reUgions.  There  was,  properly  speaking,  no  State  rehgion,  but  an 
administrative  religion  comprehending  various  modes  of  worship. 
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2nd.  On  another  point  of  no  less  importance,  the  GaUicanism  of  old 
France  was  modified  by  Napoleon  !•  The  French  Revolution,  in  one 
of  its  boldest  measm-es,  had  abolished  ecclesiastical  property  strictly 
flo  called ;  by  the  law  of  mortmain  it  had  absorbed  into  the  State 
treasury  all  bequests  to  religious  bodies,  and  forbidden  any  reconsti- 
tution  of  such  property.  The  author  of  the  Civil  Code  was  not 
inclined  to  benefit  the  Church  by  cancelling  this  reform.  He  obtained 
from  the  Pope  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  the  former  possessions  of 
the  Chiurch,  which  had  been  parcelled  out  for  several  years  into  a 
number  of  small  lots,  and  merged  in  the  geneml  exchange  of  property. 
In  return  for  this  renunciation,  the  various  rehgious  bodies  had  their 
place  in  the  State  Budget,  and  were  subsidized  from  the  public 
finances,  on  condition  that  the  Church,  which  could  no  longer  be 
a  corporate  body,  should  submit  itself  to  the  general  laws  regulating 
property  in  the  countiy.  On  this  point  the  system  of  1802  went  far 
beyond  the  restrictions  of  the  old  monarchy,  which  was  content  to 
vatch  over  and  authorize  the  acquisition  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Such  property  was  no  longer  recognized  at  all  in  the  new  France,  and 
there  were  severe  provisions  in  the  Civil  Code  for  preventing  any 
legacy  to  coi-porations,  even  though  disguised  under  the  form  de  jidei 
eommis.  Thus  priests  were  inhibited  from  becoming  the  heirs  of 
dying  persons  to  whom  they  had  ministered.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  perform  the  rehgious  ceremony  of  marriage,  unless  they  had  the 
proof  that  the  civil  marriage  had  been  contracted. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  Concordat  are  only  the  reproduction, 
with  additions,  of  the  old  securities  taken  by  the  French  monarchy 
against  Ultramontanism.  We  find  there  that  the  directoi-s  of  semi- 
naries charged  with  the  instmction  and  trauiing  of  the  national  clergy, 
were  bound  to  teach  the  five  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  1682. 
Galhcanism  was  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful  doctrine,  and  express 
orders  were  issued  that  it  should  be  taught.  The  pubUcation  of 
pastoral  letters  from  Rome  was  still  forbidden  until  they  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  State.  The  clergy  were  boimd  to  reside  in  the 
country,  a  condition  which  rendered  impossible  any  direct  commimi- 
cation  with  the  Pope.  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  meet  in  national 
or  provincial  councils  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power.  The 
episcopal  charges  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State ;  and  if 
there  was  occasion,  they  might  be  firet  censured  and  then  suppressed. 
The  nomination  of  the  higher  clergy  was  resei-ved  to  the  Government, 
though  the  Pope's  confirmation  was  needed  in  the  appointment  of 
biahops.  The  bishops  themselves  could  only  nominate  cm-es  accepted 
by  the  civil  power.  All  ecclesiastical  estabhshments,  except  semi- 
naries and  cathedral  chapters,  were  prohibited.  A  special  authoriza- 
tion was  required  from  the  State  for  eveiy  new  fomidation.  This 
a^iihorization,  under  the  Empire,  was  only  granted  to  nursing  sister- 
boodfl,  on  condition  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  ago  the 
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novices  should  not  be  alloAved  to  bind  themselves  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  and  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  for  five  years  only.  Such  establishments  were,  like  any 
other  institution  supported  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  mayors,  prefects,  and  oflScers  of  justice.  All  special  jurisdiction 
for  the  clergy  was  abolished,  and  they  were  liable  to  bo  cited,  like  any 
other  citizens,  before  the  tribunals  of  the  nation.  They  were  under 
the  same  code  as  their  fellow-citizens,  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  affixed  to  eveiy  demonstration  contrary  to  law,  whatever 
might  be  the  society  guilty  of  it.  The  reUgious  edifices  were  given 
back  to  the  CathoKc  body,  but  under  severe  restrictions  and  limita^ 
tions.  Not  even  a  domestic  chapel  might  be  founded  without  express 
permission  from  the  State.  Processions  were  forbidden  in  all  towns 
where  Protestant  a«  well  as  Catholic  worship  was  celebrated.  Lastly, 
a  general  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government  and  to  the  laws  was 
imposed  on  all  the  clergj'.  There  was  even  a  clause  which  runs  thus, 
regulating  the  dress  of  the  priest:  *'The  priest  is  to  be  dressed 
in  black,  and  Kke  a  Frenchman  !■'  Napoleon  thus  regulated  the 
uniform  of  his  ecclesiastical  army,  after  giving  it  its  orders.  He 
further  forbade  the  application  of  the  title  Monseigneur  to  the  bishops. 
These  two  unimpoi-tant  articles  quickly  fell  into  disuse,  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  as  a  whole.  Napo- 
leon xmdoubtedly  appUed  it  with  all  the  implacable  severity  of  his 
despotitsui.  He  allowed  no  modification,  and  refused  to  sanction  any 
religious  order  wliich  was  not  devoted  to  hospital  service.  We  find 
on  this  subject  a  very  characteristic  saying  in  that  correspondence  of 
his  which  gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the  true  genius  of  the  man, 
so  marvellous  in  its  activity,  so  absolutely  disdainful  of  all  moral 
restraint.  A  religious  order  devoted  to  contemplation  had  applied  for 
authorization  to  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Worship.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately sent  word  that  the  request  was  to  be  refused,  because  he,  for 
his  part,  felt  no  need  of  contemplation.  Alas  I  France  and  Europe 
knew  only  too  well  that  he  was  no  Quietist,  and  that  he  could  never 
quell  his  passion  for  military  action  and  for  conquest. 

In  accordance  with  the  right  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  of 
authoiizing  what  catechisms  might  seem  to  him  convenient,  he  had 
one  prepared,  in  which  children  were  taught  that  to  honour  and  serve 
the  Emperor  was  to  honour  and  serve  God  Himself,  and  that  those 
who  should  fail  in  tliis  duty  would  render  themselves  worthy  of 
eternal  damnation.  These  ridiculous  exaggerations  could  not  outlive 
the  reign  of  the  great  despot ;  but  the  legislation  embodied  in  his 
edicts  was  destined  to  endure  almost  in  its  integrity.  He  completed 
it  by  one  of  those  creations  which  bear  most  clearly  the  impress  of 
his  despotic  genius — the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  University  in 
1808,  which  estabUshed  the  State  monopoly  of  education,  and  abso- 
lutely prohibited  all  free  teaching  of  eveiy  kind  or  degree.      It 
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followed  that  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  their 
seminarieB  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  It 
vw  against  this  monopoly  that  the  bitterest  attacks  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes  were  afterwai'ds  to  be  made. 


m. 

We  must  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  poUtical  histoiy  of  France> 
which  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  finat  Empire  to  our  own  days,  in 
Older  to  explain  the  modifications  which  this  Napoleonic  legislation 
faaa  undergone  without  being  at  any  time    abrogated,  though  its 
original  unity,  and  even  its  existence,  has  been  endangered  by  an 
mtemal  paradox,  which  must  in  the  end  render  it  either  powerless  or 
<iangerous.    It  would  have  seemed  most  probable  that  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  it  would  have  been  carried  away  by  the  flood  of 
^Jaonarchical  and  religious  reaction,  as  a  hated  relic  of  an  odious  rule, 
^ttt^  it  was  not  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  substantially  it  was  in 
*^«rmony,  as  we  have  shown,  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  monarchy. 
-All  favour  was  indeed  shown  to  the  clergy,  especially  in  a  temporal 
I^oint  of  view.    By  a  law  passed  in  1815,  the  right  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty was  extended  in  their  favour  to  a  dangerous  degree.     But  the 
^^oncordat  of  1817,  which  was  in  substance  the  revival  of  that  of 
*^rancis  I.,  could  not,  as  we  have  seen,  obtain  legislative  sanction.  No 
^-itfringement  was  attempted  of  the  old  Gallican  constitution  of  the 
^^nrch  of  France,  and  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  King  in  things  temporal.     The  very  fact  that  the  Kestoration 
^Ught  to  re-establish,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  old  institutions,  made 
rt  impossible  for  it  to  incline  to  Ultramontanism.    The  Government 
of  the  Bourbons  was  assuredly  guilty  of  most  imprudent  measures  in 
■"©ference  both  to  religion  and  politics :  it  gave  the  reins  to  fanaticism, 
^Ud  sanctioned  its  noisy  propagandism  all  over  the  country.     It  was 
*^o  much  influenced  by  that  famous  congregation — a  sort  of  secret 
Society  of  the  saloii  and   the  sacristy,  composed   of  i^oUticians  and 
devotees — which  sought  to  secure  all  favours  for  the  Church.     The 
J^'W  which  punished  sacrilege  with  death,  marked  the  culminating 
point  of  this  mad  reaction.     The  sovereign  of  France  acted  thus 
'^thout  scruple,  because  he  imagined  he  Avas  imitating  liis  ancestors 
*iid  playing  the  part  of  a  most  Christian  king ;  but  he  remembered 
«tlBo  that  he  was  King  of  France,  and  that  the  Church  to  Avhich  he 
'^as  seeking  to  give  the  pre-eminence  was  the  Church  of  France,  and 
i        Ixrand  to  protect  itself  against  any  foreign  intervention,  and  to  remain 
laatihfQl  to  its  GalHcan  traditions.     Wo  need  not  therefore  wonder  to 
■fiBd.King  Charles   X.,  on  the    ItJth   of  June,  1828,  restoring  the 
**    wnio  legislation  on  one  important  point.     He  made  an  ordi- 
Edct  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  devoted 
on  of  youth,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
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university ;  and  no  schoolmaster  could  be  appointed  until  he  had  made 
a  declaration  in  writing,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  religious  body 
not  legally  established  in  France.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
give  more  explicit  sanction  to  the  legislation  of  1802. 

Under  the  monarchy  of  July,  a  great  movement  took  place  in  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Feeling  themselves  no  longer 
protected  by  the  civil  power,  as  under  the  old  regime  and  during  the 
liestoration,  the  higher  clergy  began  to  seek  more  and  more  the  sup- 
port of  Rome,  and  became  in  large  majority  Ultramontane.  There 
was  even  a  period  when  the  former  disciples  of  Lamennais,  and  at 
their  head  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire,  really  imagined  that  Ultra- 
montanism  was  more  favourable  to  Liberalism  than  Gallicanism, 
because  it  placed  the  civil  in  subordination  to  the  spiritual  power. 
They  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conviction  which  was  presently 
forced  upon  them,  that  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  civil  power 
could  only  be  for  the  advantage  of  liberty  if  the  spiritual  power  was 
not  itself  the  most  terrible  tyranny  over  conscience.  We  need  not 
retrace  the  way  in  which  they  were  brought  to  this  conclusion ;  we 
are  occupied  now  only  with  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  France  in 
relation  to  reUgion.  Although  the  principles  of  the  Concordat  had 
been  so  rudely  assailed,  they  received  fresh  and  even  more  rigorous 
application  during  the  reign  of  Louis  PhiUppe.  The  law  of  April, 
1834,  which  applied  to  associations  of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  to 
religious  societies,  the  article  of  the  Code  which  prohibited  unautho- 
rized associations  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  held  a  very  grave 
menace  over  all  the  Catholic  brotherhoods,  in  spite  of  the  mild  com- 
mentaries of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  attempting  to  explain  it  away. 
It  is  true  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  article  was  only  appHed  to 
Protestant  meetings.  Nevertheless  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
a  formidable  weapon  which  it  might  use  against  the  Ultramontanes. 
The  growth  of  the  public  liberties  had  naturally  favoured  the  Ultrar 
montanes,  who  took  advantage  of  a  tolerance  they  would  never  have 
accorded  to  their  enemies.  They  had  multiplied  religious  associations 
belonging  notoriously  to  bodies  not  authorized  by  the  State  ;  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  with  its  characteristic  blending  of  zeal  and  subtlety, 
had  not  failed  to  take  its  place  among  them.  The  state  of  affairs 
appeared  so  grave  that  in  May,  1845,  M.  Thiers,  then  head  of  the 
Left,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  it.  He  demanded 
the  re-application  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  been 
dissolved. 

The  Government  replied  through  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  the  Keeper 

of  the  Seals,  in  firm  language. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,**  he  said,  "  the  legislation  anterior  to  17H9,  the  legislation  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  of  the  Jjegislative  Assembly,  the  legislation  of  the 
Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Kest oration,  are  all  agreed  on  this  inoontro* 
vertible  principle  of  our  public  safety :  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  midst  of  a 
weU-organized  society,  to  allow  the  establishment  of  other  and  rivid  sodetileB;'' 
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The  Chamber  passed  an  order  of  the  day  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
bonBes  fonnded  by  the  Jesuits,  and  M.  de  Rossi,  who  afterwards  died 
8t  Borne  from  the  poignards  of  the  mob,  was  sent  there  by  M.  Guizot 
to  treat  with  the  Pope  on  this  dehcate  matter. 

The  Ultramontane  party  at  the  same  time  entered  on  an  ardent 

crosade  against  the  university  monopoly,  which  was  still  maintained, 

though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.    This  discussion  was  carried  on 

with  extraordinary  briUiancy  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    Montalembert, 

one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  the  French  tribune,  took  part  in  it  on 

the  Ultramontane  side,  but  he  met  the  opposition  not  only  of  such 

men  as  Cousin,  who  represented  the  University  interest,  but  also  that 

of  wise  and  firm  Catholics  like  the  old  Due  do  Broglie,  one  of  the 

noblest  examples  of  our  governing  classes. 

The  law  asked  for  was  not  adopted,  and  the  bishops  who  took  too 
iigh  a  hand  with  the  Government,  had  their  charges  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  State.  The  principles  of  the  Concordat  were  thus  still 
At  work  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  RepubHc  of  1848  to  assure  to  Ultramon- 

tanism  the  greatest  privileges  it  had  yet  obtained.     It  might  well 

■have  expected  that  its  brief  ascendancy  would  have  terminated  -with 

*lie  first  Assembly.     The  elections  of  1849,  follo^ving  on  a  terrible 

^ivil  war,  assured  the  majority  to  a  coalition  which,  originating  in  the 

^rror  and  indignation  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  prepared  to  cast 

^ut,  at  any  cost,  the  demon  of  democracy,  and  was  fully  decided  on 

^  I'eactionary  course  of  policy.     It  numbered  in  its  ranks  many  old 

-Liberals,  and  among  them,  strange  to  say,  the  very  leaders  of  the 

^-^position  in  the  previous  reign,  who  were  now  walking  hand-in-hand 

"^th  their  late  enemies,  the  Ultramontanes.     "  We  met,"  said  Monta- 

lenabert,  "  clinging  for  safety  to  the  same  raft,  on  the  morning  after 

the  tempest."      The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849  wiis,  by  its  very 

Composition,  foredoomed  to  be  a  scene  of  passion  and  disorder,  for  it 

brought  together  two  extreme  parties,  who  perpetually  irritated  each 

other.     Discussion  was  provocation,  and  the  laws  were  declarations  of 

Mutual  hostility. 

After  the  political  came  the  religious  reaction,  and  this  sealed  its 
triumph  by  the  famous  law  relating  to  public  instruction,  of  May, 
1850,  which  handed  over  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  religious 
"odies,  authorized  and  unauthorized,  allowed  the  higher  education 
to  be  conducted  in  religious  establishments,  which  were  placed 
almost  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
''Miiversity ;  and  finally  appointed  a  council,  to  which  was  to  be  en- 
^'Tiflted  the  direction  of  all  the  teaching,  public  and  private,  in  France, 
*^d  in  which  the  higher  clergy  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  a  pre- 
P^derating  influence.  The  discussion  which  preceded  the  carrjdng 
w  this  law  was  brilliant  and  impassioned.  The  innovations  pro- 
were  too  serious  not  to  arouse  lively  opposition.    They  were 
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Affiun,  in  his  reply  in  the  Senate  to  the  question  put  by  M.  Rouland, 
and  M.  Baroche,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  in  his  reply  on  the  same 
Bobject  to  the  question  put  by  M.  Emile  OUivier,  laid  down  in  the 
most  exact  manner  the  true  principles  of  Gallicanism.  These  distinct 
manifestations  of  the  opinion  of  the  Government  did  not  prevent  the 
mtiamontanes  from  gaining  ground,  because  the  vacillating  mind  of 
the  dreamer  and  conspirator  who  occupied  the  throne  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  III.,  rendered  inipossiblo  any  consecutive  and  consistent 
policy.  One  day  he  seemed  willing  to  allow  the  Pope  to  retain  the 
Vatican  and  a  garden ;  the  next,  liis  soldiers  were  despatched  to 
Uentana,  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  and  to  become  its  guardians. 
The  influence  of  the  Empress,  wliich  iucrcAsed  as  the  powers  of  the 
Emperor  failed,  was  altogether  favourable  to  Ultramontanism.  Little 
dismayed  therefore  by  an  occasional  condemnation  in  principle,  it  went 
on  multiplying  its  educational  estabUshments  and  religious  houses,  and 
flrtending  its  influence  day  by  day.  The  Concordat  was  still  standing, 
bnt,  to  borrow  Rabelais'  figure,  it  was  Uttlo  better  than  a  worn-out 
•carecrow,  powerless  to  prevent  the  descent  of  flights  of  rooks  upon 
the  ill-defended  field  of  the  State. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  clerical  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
^atioual  Assembly  of  1871,  for  reasons  which  we  have  already  indi- 
cated. One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  majority,  differing  so  Avidely  in 
policy,  because  of  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  throne  (wliich  it 
^ould  gladly  liave  seen  restored,  but  for  the  impossibility,  as  M. 
Tliiers  naively  put  it,  that  three  claimants  should  occupy  it  at  once), — 
*hiB  majority,  thus  divided  on  political  mattera,  was  united  and  con- 
^tent  in  itjs  support  of  all  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Ultramontane  Church.  Only  those  who  were  present  or  who  took 
part  in  these  stormy  debates,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  intensity  of 
passion  displayed  in  the  clerical  interest.  Strange  indeed  is  the 
fUstory  of  this  Assembly,  which  ended  by  foimding  the  Republic  which 
't  detested,  and  tliis  after  having  overthrown  the  great  statesman  who 
bought  to  render  it  permanent.  It  accompKshed  this  great  work,  in 
^ite  of  itself,  because  on  the-  one  hand  it  was  divided  in  its  success, 
^<xd  on  the  other  it  bound  together  every  section  of  the  Republican 
P^rty  by  the  veiy  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessities  of  this 
decisive  conflict.  It  succeeded  only  in  its  attempts  to  benefit  the  Ultra- 
^^ciontane  Church,  and  that  mth  the  exception  of  the  most  important  point 
^f  all,  for  instead  of  contributing  to  enhance  the  tempoml  power  of 
^t.e  Pope,  it  was  compelled,  by  the  mouth  of  its  own  Minister  of 
foreign  Affairs,  to  declare  the  final  fall  of  that  power,  by  formally 
^'enouncing  all  idea  of  intervention.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  what  are 
tli€  real  advantages  gained  by  Ultramontanism,  wliich,  since  the  pro- 
clamation of  Papal  infallibiUty  by  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  has  become 
'iiore  and  more  identified  -with  Catholicism,  especially  since  the  accept- 
**ice  of  the  new  dogma  by  the  French  bishops. 
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These  advantages  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  is  the  favour  and 
connivance  sho^vn  to  the  Ultramontanes  by  the  executive  Govern- 
mont;  and  second,  tliere  are  the  innovations  introduced  for  their 
benefit  into  the  legislation.  On  the  former  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwelL 
From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  close  of  the  National  Assembly,  all  the 
successive  ministries  of  the  Right  closed  their  eyes  to  the  illegalities 
of  the  clerical  party ;  they  did  not  for  a  single  day  put  into  exercise 
against  it  the  restrictive  legislation  of  1802.  Not  content  with  filling 
up  the  ranks  of  the  higher  clergy  almost  exclusively  from  the  extreme 
Ultramontanists,  they  allowed  rehgious  congregations,  whether  autho- 
rized or  not,  to  be  multipUed ;  letters  of  the  Holy  Father  distinctly 
opposed  to  GalHcanism  were  allowed  to  circulate  without  hindrance, 
as  were  also  the  often  factious  charges  wliich  commented  on  them. 
The  National  Assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  set  aside  the  usual  regu- 
lations about  rehgious  buildings,  in  order  that  the  Ultramontanes 
might  erect  on  Montmartre  the  famous  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  church  intended,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  explained  in  his  charge 
at  the  opening,  to  be  a  colossal  protest  against  modem  'society,  and 
against  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  by  Italy.  Pilgrimages 
of  excited  devotees  were  allowed  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  hymns  by 
which  their  zeal  was  fired,  were  full  of  a  scarcely  disguised  declaration 
of  war  against  all  the  institutions  of  modem  France. 

So  much  for  the  tolerance  and  connivance  shown  to  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  by  the  executive  Govennnent.  If  we  pass  now  to  legisla- 
tive changes  in  their  favour,  we  find  first  a  law  reorganizing  the 
mihtary  chaplaincy,  not  only  in  time  of  war,  which  none  would 
dispute,  but  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  the  soldiers  are  subjected  in  a 
permanent  and  exceptional  manner  to  the  intmsion  of  the  clergy  into 
the  barracks,  wliile  the  Assembly  would  not  consent  to  accept  the 
pro\'isions  intended  to  guard  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  those  who 
are  not  Catholics,  but  who  are  obliged  by  military  discipline  to  pay 
homage  in  the  public  ceremonies  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  law 
about  attendance  at  public  worship  in  the  towns  and  in  the  countiy 
waa  remodelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  gi^nc  preponderating  power  to  the 
clergy.  The  National  Assembly,  in  its  sitting  of  the  24th  of  June, 
1873,  sanctioned  the  unjustifiable  regulations  of  some  prefects,  intended 
to  brand  with  dishonour  the  funerals  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  rehgious  rites  of  the  Church. 

It  is  evident  that  all  propositions,  having  for  their  object  the 
restoration  of  religious  equality  where  it  was  still  imperfectly  realized, 
were  set  aside.  But  it  was  most  of  all  in  the  domain  of  public  instruc- 
tion that  the  National  Assembly  sei-ved  the  cause  of  the  Ultramontane 
Church.  In  the  month  of  January,  1874,  it  reconstituted  the  higher 
Council  of  Public  Instmction  on  the  basis  of  tlie  law  of  1851,  which 
had  been  abrogated  by  Napoleon  III.  It  restored  to  the  bishops  their 
preponderating  influence  in  the  Council,  giving  them  the  presidency 
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k  the  general  government  of  the  public  instruction.    Lastly,  a  few 
months  before  its  dissolution,  this  same  Assembly  passed  a  law  for  the 
freedom  of  the  higher  education,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as 
«  benefit,  if  it  had  corresponded  to  its  title.    But  a  glance  over  its 
main  provisions  shows  that  its  authors  thought  only  of  giving  liberty 
to  the  right ;  the  only  liberty  which  Catholicism  admits,  and  which 
means  simply  a  monopoly  of  all  privilege  in  its  own  hands.     In  fact 
this  law,  against  the  advice  of  its  eminent  Chairman,  M.  Laboulaye, 
maintains  the  severest  restrictions  laid  upon  all  really  independent 
teaching  given  apart  from  great  university  foimdations,  such  as  can 
only  be  created  by  rich  and  powerful  bodies  hke  the  CathoUc  Church. 
The  same  law  also  granted  to  the  new  universities  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  a  power  which  properly  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
State  in  countries  where  these  degrees  qualify  for  a  public  career. 

The  only  change  for  which  there  was  urgent  need — a  change  in  the 
iegislation  on  public  worsliip — was  not  definitely  determined  on  by  the 
^^citional  Assembly ;  we  refer  to  the  abrogation  of  the  law  requiring  the 
previous  sanction  of  Government  in  matters  of  religion.  This  change 
jg  absolutely  necessary  as  the  only  guarantee  of  Uberty  of  conscience. 
T'be  Assembly  admitted  it  indeed  in  theory,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
^'^^ter,  but  refused  to  embody  it  in  the  form  of  law,  because  it  knew 
^^«11  that  the  liberty  thus  gained  would  benefit  most  largely  the 
^ciligion  of  the  minority. 

IV. 

Even  this  daring  Assembly  did  not  venture  to  abrogate  formally  the 

Goncordat  and  the  legislation  of  1802,  gladly  as  it  would  have  done  so. 

Tliat  legislation  still  stands  unrevoked,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

^"t  oflFers  to  the  civil  power  all  the  means  by  which  legally  to  resume 

rte  prerogatives  and  to  deal  heavy  blows  at  the  Ultramontane  Church. 

In  fact,  the  famous  laws  passed  by  Prussia  in  May  are  not  a  whit  more 

^'restrictive  in  this  respect  than  is  the  law  of  Germinal,  year  10.     We 

Understand,  therefore,  why  the  enemies  of  clericalism  are  content  to 

appeal  to  the  existing  law  and  to  demand  that  it  be  strictly  put  in 

*orce.     It  is  here  that  insurmountable  difficulties  arise,  and  to  these 

"^^6  must  draw  attention  in  concluding. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  admitted  that  the  Concordat  itself  has  lost 
p^Uch  of  its  force  as  a  diplomatic  treaty  Avith  the  Holy  See.  It  was, 
•^  fact,  a  convention  between  two  Powers ;  now,  by  the  abolition  of 
^e  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope,  one  of  these  two  Powers  has  no 
'^liger  any  political  suzerainty.  It  follows  that  many  of  the  stipula- 
tions and  guarantees  of  1802  are  now  void,  since  there  is  no  longer 
^*^y  reason  to  fear  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  power.  For  the  same 
^^*on  the  Italian  law  of  guarantees,  voted  after  the  occupation  of 
jtome,  has  dropped  many  of  the  restrictive  clauses  which  were  no 
required  when  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  ceased  to 
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be  also  a  prince  oF  the  State.  If  we  tiim  to  the  lavs  of  Germinal, 
year  10,  we  Bhall  observe  that  a  large  part  of  this  legislation  lias 
become  inapplicable,  on  account  of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
either  in  the  position  of  the  Clmrch  or  in  that  of  France  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  undisputed  triumph  of  Republican  institutions. 

We  have  drawTi  attention  to  tlie  strictness  with  which  the  Legi^ 
laturc  of  1802  required  the  teaching  of  the  five  propositions  of 
1(582,  in  all  seminaries  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.  We  ask 
whether  it  is  possible  in  our  day  to  maintain  tliis  requirement  in 
its  integrity?  Undoubtedly,  the  article  which  decrees  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  temporal  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  power  cannot  be 
abrogated,  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  given  to  the  future  priests,  for  it  is  a  guarantee 
against  the  factious  spirit  too  often  found  in  combination  ^\i\\\  a  blind 
devotion.  But  the  five  articles  go  far  beyond  this;  they  formulate  the 
most  characteristic  doctrines  of  Gallicanism ;  they  exalt  the  General 
Councils  above  the  Pope,  and  thus  implicitly  reject  the  dogma 
of  his  infallibility.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
articles  is  not  infinitely  preferable  to  that  which  has  prevailed 
since.  The  fact  remains  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Vatican  Council 
has  given  its  voice  in  favour  of  dogmas  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
articles.  Can  the  civil  power  require  Catholic  priests  to  teach  that 
which  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  authoritative  creed  of  their 
Church?  Would  not  this  b(»  to  infringe  on  the  domain  of  conscience 
and  to  provoke  detennined  opposition  ?  This  is  so  obvious  that,  in  the 
last  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Budget  of  Woi-ship, 
the  Minister  of  Worship  declared,  without  provoldng  any  remonstrance, 
that  he  regarded  the  purely  doctrinal  portion  of  the  five  articles  a8 
ha^'ing  fallen  into  desuetude. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  restrictions  laid  by  the  legislation  of  1802  on 
the  libei-ty  of  the  bishops  to  go  to  Rome,  it  would  never  occur  to  any 
one  in  our  day  to  make  them  the  exceptions  to  the  privilege  of  free 
going  and  coming  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  assured  of  our  constitu- 
tional Uberties.  It  is  still  possible  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  provincial 
Councils,  but  this  is  of  Uttle  moment  now  that  the  bishops  have  lost 
all  their  independence  and  passively  receive  their  orders  from  Rome. 
Is  it  not  well  known  that  even  the  resolutions  of  these  Councils  were 
modified  both  in  form  and  substance  by  the  Roman  congregations 
before  being  published  ?  So  fiir  from  wishing  to  prevent  such  Coimcils, 
a  State  interested  in  opposing  Ultramontanism  ought  rather  to 'favour 
them.  The  Council  of  State  retains  the  right  of  preventing  the  publi- 
cation of  Papal  letters.  But  the  very  conditions  of  modem  life,  that 
startling  rapidity  with  which  every  important  word  and  deed  is  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  flashed  around  the  world,  renders  ridionlom 
the  prohibition  of  documents  which  will  be  already  in  all  hands  before 
the  veto  can  be  uttered.    It  is  like  putting  trellis-work  in  a  river  to 
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dam  ihe  water  in.  Appeals  to  the  secular  conrts  are  still  legitimate, 
but  they  only  have  the  effect  of  attaching  more  importance  to  the 
charge  thus  condemned.  In  any  case,  they  have  no  really  repressive 
effect,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  them  that  the  stoiy  has  been  quoted  of 
the  hackney  coachman  who,  receiving  from  the  conrt  a  severe  repri- 
mand, asked,  "Pardon  me;  but  will  that  prevent  my  driving?" 
"Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.     "  Then  I  thank  yon." 

All  these  appeals  do  not  prevent  the  condemned  bishop  from  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  lend 
Um  a  little  fictitious  glory,  and  fling  the  odium  on  his  persecutors. 

There  remains  the  very  grave  question  of  unauthorized  religious 

Ordere — ^that  is  to  say,  of  almost  all  the  Orders  which  are  not  simply 

brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods  of  mercy.    It  is  certain  that,  unless  the  law 

be  changed,  the  civil  power  may  expel  the  Jesuits  from  France ;  but  f 

vhat  would  it  gain  ?     The  whole  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy 

^re  imbued  with  their  spirit.     It  would  be,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than 

*he  whole  Ultramontane  Cluircli  which  would  have  to  be  extirpated. 

Ib  this  possible  i  is  it  probable  *J     Clearly  there  is  no  party  that  would 

^hink  seriously  of  adopting  such  a  course. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  religious  houses  are  multiplying  witli  alarming 
'■^pidity.  In  the  last  official  census,  taken  in  18lU,  there  were  in 
^nince  14,000  religious  houses  and  societies,  containing  19,790  monks 
^^d  90,313  nuns,  giving  a  total  of  110,109.  When  the  census  now 
f^^ing  taken  is  complete,  these  figures  ^vill  be  found  to  be  enormously 
^Ucreascd.  These  religious  houses  hold  considerable  property.  The 
f  ^strictive  laws  of  mortmain  still  stand,  indeed,  in  their  integrity,  but 
^^  must  be  remembered  that  property  in  trade  has  a  strange  facility 
^f  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  that  anonymous  societies  have  the 
Power  of  holding  much  property  collectively ;  and  lastly  that  it  is 
^^ly  difficult  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  legacies  under  subtle 
*^d  skilful  disguises. 

It  follows  from  these  considemtions  that  the  rrnime  of  1802  is  really 
^^pplicable  in  almost  all  its  parts,  and  that  it  reseiiil)les  an  old  cannon 
^f  the  beginning  of  the  century,  brought  into  competition  with  the 
**i^rvellous  achievements  of  the  science  of  artillery  in  our  day. 

Shall  we  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ^State  ought  to 

^^tnain  imarmed  in  view  of  the  Ultramontane  aggi-cssoi-s  ?     On  the 

Contrary,  we  hold  it  to  be  its  bounden  duty  to  defend  itself,  but  by  the 

^ght  means.     Let  it  not  commit  the  error  of  acting  as  the  defender 

^i*  what  I  may  call  doctrinal  Gallicanism,  by  forbidding  the  Church  to 

*Gach  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.    This  would  be  to  fight  with  ideas, 

"^he  most  hopeless  of  all  wars.     An  idea,  even  though  it  be  erroneous, 

^    always  victorious  over  force.      Anything    like  a  Kidturhampfj  a 

contest  in  defence  of  a  civil  doctrine,  would  lead  in  France  to  a 

•hanieftd  defeat,  preceded  by  convulsions  which  would  imperil  the 

^fititatioiis  of  the  country. 
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But  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine,  which  must  not  be  made  the 
watchword  of  strife,  there  is  also  in  Gallicanism  a  political  principle, 
to  which  the  French  Revolution  has  given  yet  broader  expression — 
the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
Church, — ^that  is,  its  right  to  guard  against  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments in  secular  matters.  It  does  not  need,  in  defence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, to  have  recourse  to  superannuated  legislation  ;  the  common  law 
of  the  realm  gives  all  that  is  required.  Let  it  commence  by  taking  away 
from  the  Ultramontane  Church  all  the  privileges  which,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  National  Assembly,  it  has  unlawfully  arrogated.  Let 
the  Ultramontane  ecclesiastics  be  relegated  to  their  sanctuaries,  and 
expelled  from  the  places  into  which  they  have  intruded  themselves  in 
the  administration,  and  primarily  from  the  higher  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  They  will  thus  be  deprived  of  all  the  power  which 
makes  them  dangerous.  In  the  second  place,  let  the  Ultramontane 
Church  be  compelled  to  yield  a  hcmd  fide  submission  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  hitherto  it  has  been  constantly  violating.  Without 
employing  preventive  measures,  which  are  always  dangerous  to  liberty, 
let  the  State  repress,  with  a  firm  and  strictly  impartial  hand,  all  direct 
attacks  on  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Such  attacks  are  being 
made  every  day,  whether  through  the  pulpit  or  by  means  of  charitable 
societies.  The  common  law  suffices  for  the  regression  of  all  these 
irregularities,  without  recourse  to  a  superannuated  legislation,  and 
without  the  passing  of  new  and  exceptional  measures. 

There  is  one  very  important  step  which  the  State  might  take  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Ultramontane  episcopate ;  this 
would  be  to  make  the  appointment  of  cures  in  rural  parishes  permanent 
and  irremissible.  Ever  since  the  Concordat  they  have  been  deprived 
of  this  security,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  cures  of  cantons  alone. 
The  lower  clergy  is  thus  kept  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  bishops, 
who  can  dispose  of  them  at  their  pleasure,  iniin  and  starve  them  by 
depriviDg  them  of  their  office  without  cause,  or  by  removals  which 
are  equivalent  to  disgrace.  It  is  this  system  wliich  enables  the  bishop 
to  say,  "  I  keep  my  clergy  imder  marching  orders  like  a  regiment." 
Were  the  cures  secure  of  their  office,  they  would  enjoy  a  measure  of 
independence  which  might  perhaps  favour  the  spirit  of  reform,  and 
would  in  any  case  make  the  higher  clergy  less  arrogant  towards  the 
State. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  let  the  State  hasten  to  accomplish  that  great 
and  long-deferred  reform — the  complete  enfranchisement  of  all  forms 
of  worship.  There  is  no  step  more  dreaded  by  the  Ultramontane 
Church  than  this,  for  it  feels,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Church  of  the 
minority  would  find  in  a  free  propaganda  the  means  of  efiectually 
counterbalancing  its  power;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  conscious  that, 
under  the  delusive  cloak  of  outward  unity,  there  are  influences  at  work 
in  its  own  body  which  might  issue  in  resistance  and  reform. 
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In  brief  we  conclude  that  to  take  away  from  Catholicism  its  milawful 
advantages,  and  to  treat  with  it  on  strictly  legal  gromids,  to  avoid 
anything  like  fighting  against  ideas,  and  above  all  to  give  fall  appli- 
otion  and  expansion  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom  and  equality, 
"wrould  be  the  true  and  only  successful  way  of  opposing  Ultramontanism. 
To  attempt  to  infringe  any  of  its  lawful  rights  would  be  only  to  exas- 
perate it)  and  in  the  end  to  enhance  Hb  influence.  The  development 
rf  the  general  liberty  will  prove  ultimately  to  be  the  most  effectual  as 
▼ell  as  the  noblest  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Ultramontanism ;  while 
fltrict  and  equitable  application  of  the  common  law  will  furnish  the 
State  with  all  needful  weapons  of  self-defence. 

We  can  conceive  no  better  method  of  bringing  to  a  happy  issue  in 
France  that  inevitable  struggle  between  Ultramontanism  and  modem 
•odety  which  becomes  so  hopelessly  involved,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  combat  clerical  assumption  on  any  other  principles  than  those 
of  a  firm  and  enlightened  Liberalism. 

E.  DE  Pressens^. 
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"  71»U  vord  *  Damnation*  terrifia  not  m$^ 
For  I  €Of\fimnd  ffetl  in  Elyiivm. 
A  sound  Magician  is  a  dend-godr 

—yiUsuQiwi^  Fauittm, 

"  Ctpriah.  ok,  could  I  possess  that  woman. 
To  my  aid  from  HeU  Fd  summon 
A  potent  DevUf—and  my  soul 
Cfive  bf  bond  to  his  control; 
Suffering^  wheresoever  he  swept  it. 
Endless  tortures  ! 
Dbmon  (from  Mow).  I  accept  it" 

— OlXDSBON'B  Magico  Frodigioso. 

"  And  had  not  his  own  wilfulness 
His  soul  unto  the  Devil  bovmd. 
He  must,  with  certainty  no  leu. 
His  sdf-danmation  soon  hate  found." 

— GOBTHB'8  Faust. 


WITHOUT  seeking  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  the  greatest  of 
Spanish  poets  wrote  his  lyrical  tragedy  of  "El  Magico 
Prodigioso/'  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  English 
dramatists  had  previously  written  "  The  Tragical  Life  and  Death  of 
Doctor  Faustus,"  It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  in  1604 
(black  letter  4to),  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  was. not  bom  till  1601. 
The  subject  or  ruling  principle  of  each  of  these  extraordinary  dramas 
is  essentially  the  same,  and  is  in  some  respects  identical  with  the  Faust 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  Germany.  There  are  no  signs  whatever  that 
Calderon  knew  anything  of  Marlowe's  tragedy,  either  in  the  original 
or  through  translation.  That  Goethe  was  conversant  with  both  the 
above  dramas  is  more  than  probable,  although  there  is  only  a  general 
resemblance  in  some  of  his  earUer  scenes.  Howbeit,  in  our  own 
period  the  richly-adorned  poem  of  Goethe  has  (very  unjustly,  in  our 
opinion)  concentrated  and  absorbed  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
literary  public  in  his  version  of  the  profoimdly  interesting  legend  of 
Dr.  Faustus.  The  learned  and  admirable  essay  by  Dr.  Hueffer  is 
scarcely  an  exception. 

The  theological  and  philosophical  arguments  in  the  German  drama 
differ  from  those  of  the  Spanish  poet,  chiefly  in  their  greater  breadth 
and  their  variety  of  illustration ;  as  also  from  those  of  the  English 
Faustus,  who  contents  himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  certain 
scholastic  problems  in  cosmogony  and  astronomy,  and  a  declaration 
of  his  determination  to  become  a  great  magician.  To  obtain  tiiis 
power  he  is  ready  to  barter  his  soul.     He  says : 
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"  Why  should  he  not  F— is  not  hxB  toul  hi$  ovm  f* 

A  Oood  Angel  and  a  Bad  Angel  appear  to  him,  and  advance  their 
several  arguments.  The  latter  prevails  with  him,  and  then  the  mag- 
nificent Kit  Marlowe  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Faustus : 

"  Had  I  as  many  sonls  as  there  are  stars^ 
I'd  give  them  aUr 

The  Bad  Angel  exhorts  him  to   "  despair  in   God,    and  trust  to 
Belzebub."     Still,  he  is  not  without  serious  misgivings ;  and,  when  he   i 
is  about  to  sign  the  deed  of  gift  with  his  blood,  the  influence  of  the 
Good  Angel  prevails,  and  the  blood  suddenly  stops  flowing ; — 

^  "  My  blood  congeals — and  I  can  write  no  more !" 

He  had  previously  asked  himself, 

"  Why  waverest  thou  ? 
Oh,  something  soundeth  in  mine  ear, — 
Abjure  that  magic — ^tum  to  God  again  !" 

Suddenly  he  sees  the  words  "fliwwo,  fuffe  /"  written  upon  his  arm.    It 

vanishes.    He  does  not  fly.    It  returns  I     Yet  he  will  not  fly.     He 

I     "^  duly  read  the  Latin  Incantation ;  and  in  the  end,  after  stipulating 

«>f  four-and-twenty  years  of  magical  power  and  human  enjoyments 

f     ^  every  kind,  he  signs  a  deed  of  gift  in  a  regular  legal  form,  which 

I    P^es  it  a  ghastly  air  of  diabolical  reality. 

In  the  "  Magico  Prodigioso,"  the  sale  of  "  the  immortal  soul "  is 

^^cted  by  a  similar  bond,  which  Cyprian  signs  with  his  blood ;  but 

.**^^  preliminaries  are  very  different  from  the  above,  and  the  main 

*^centive  and  object  is  different.     The  Mephistopheles  is  also  a  far 

'"^oi^  learned,  philosophical,  and  courtly  person.     On  his  first  appear- 

^Ce,  as  Shelley  translated  it  (in  the  Liberal),  we  read,  "  EtUer  tJie 

^^^^€18  a  fine  Gentleman'^*     The  surrender  of  Cyprian's  soul  to  the 

"^^mon,  though  preceded  by  intense  intellectual  struggles,  dissatisfac- 

•'lOiiB  with  the  results  of  philosophical  studies,  theological  arguments, 

^d  a  yearning  after  forbidden  knowledge,  is  nevertheless  finally 

determined  upon  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  personal  possession  of  a 

p^iiain  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady.     This  lady  {Jmtina)  exercises  an 

J*^uence  upon  the  hero  (Cyprian)  throughout  the  drama,  far  surpass- 

?^8  that  of  Helen  in  Marlowe's  tragedy,  and  quite   equal  to  the 

J^uence  Margaret  exercises  over  Faust.     But  it  is  of  a  very  different 

*^iid  in  some  respects,  for  Justina,  besides  being  a  boldly  reasoning 

^■^eologian,  placing  her  life  in  peril  as  a  heretic,  is  pursued  in  the  first 

^*^*tance  by  two  lovers  before  Cyprian  sees  her.      Other  situations 

•  •Mr. fioesetti's  alteration  of  devil  to  cfemon  loses  the  familiar  wit  and  humorous 
?^^.  In  Hr.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  Shelley^  we  also  have, — "  The  demon,  dressed 
^aconrtAeBS,  enters."  It  is  no  doubt  a  more  direct  translation  of  "  Sale  el  Demonio 
^l"!^  ds  fiila ;"  and  the  rendering  by  Mr.  D.  F.  MacCaxthy,  of  "  Enter  the  Demon  in 
H^fai^"  is  yet  more  rigidly  literal ;  stiU  one  regrets  that  Mrs.  SheUey's  transcription 
^"^"^thtintpid^lioation  was  not  adopted. 

T  2 
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are  also  in  the  highest  style  of  the  Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue.  These 
two  lovers  are  prevented  from  fighting  a  mortal  duel  by  the  media- 
torial reasonings  of  Cyprian,  who  takes  so  much  interest  in  what  is 
said  of  the  lady  that  he  is  quite  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
himself.  This  happens  shortly  after.  Justina's  character  being 
regarded  as  of  immaculate  purity  by  these  three  adorers,  the  Demon 
adopts  a  peculiarly  Spanish  treta  fraudulenta  in  order  to  damage,  if  not 
destroy,  her  reputation.  He  secretes  himself  in  the  balcony  of  her 
bedchamber,  and  when  the  two  former  lovers  are  advancing  from 
opposite  sides  under  cover  of  the  night,  down  sUps  the  Demon  by  a 
rope,  and  suddenly  diving  into  the  earth,  the  two  lovers  come  close 
upon  each  other,  each  one  beheving  the  other  had  just  descended  by 
the  rope  I  A  second  duel  is  also  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Cyprian. 
His  love  is  of  course  much  troubled  by  what  they  tell  him.  In  some 
sort  he  is  glad  of  it,  as  they  agree  to  give  her  up  as  an  unworthy 
object,  and  this  relieves  him  of  their  rivalry;  but  partly  he  disbelieves 
the  scandalous  statement,  and  in  any  case  his  passion  is  too  engrossing 
to  be  turned  aside.  He  throws  off  his  student's  dress,  and  orders  a 
rich  court  suit,  with  sword  and  feathers ;  away  with  books  and  studies, 
for  "  love  is  the  homicide  of  genius."    He  calls  to  his  servants  Moscon 

And  Clarin : 

"  Mofioon,  prevenme  manana 
Galas ;  Clarin^  tr&eme  luego, 
Espada  y  plumas ;  que  amor 
Se  regala  en  el  objeto, 
Airoeo  y  lucido.     i  ya 
Ni  libroB  ni  estudios  quiero ; 
Porque  digan,  que  ee  amor 
Homidda  del  ingenio/' — Jornada,  I. 

From  this  point  in  the  drama  Cyprian  pursues  Justina  with  devoted 
passion.  She  does  not  encourage  his  hopes,  and  the  Demon,  by 
reason  of  her  purity  and  holiness  of  spirit,  has  no  real  power  over  her. 
Nevertheless,  he  promises  her  to  Cyprian.  And  the  "  juggUng  fiend  " 
brings  the  meeting  about  in  the  following  fashion.  In  a  lonely  wood 
a  phantom  Figure  of  Justina  appears,  which  Cyprian  embraces,  and 
presently  carries  off  in  his  arms, — ^when  the  following  scene  occurs : 

"  Cypr,    Ya,  bellfsima  Jostdna, 
En  este  sitio  que  oculto, 
Ni  el  sol  le  penetra  &  rayos,  &c." — Jornada,  III. 

"  CVpr.    Now,  O  beautiful  Justina, 

In  this  sweet  and  secret  covert;, 
Where  no  beam  of  sun  can  enter. 
Nor  the  breeze  of  heaven  blow  roughly ; 
Now  the  trophy  of  thy  beauty 
Makes  my  magic  toils  triumphant. 
For  here,  foldme  thee,  no  longer 
Have  I  need  to  fear  disturbance. 
Fair  Justina^  thou  Ka$t  eoit  me 
Sven  my  soul  /    But  in  my  judgment. 
Since  the  gain  has  been  so  glorious. 
Not  80  dear  has  been  the  pnrohaBe. 
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Oh !  unveil  thyself «  fair  goddess. 
Not  in  clouds  obscure  and  murky. 
Not  in  yapours  hide  the  sun, — 
Show  its  gold^i  rays  refulgent ! 

\He  draws  aside  the  cloah,  and  discovers  a  Skeleton,"* 

In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  in  the  present  paper  it  must  be 
obvious  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  give  more  than  a  synthetical 
view  of  this  wonderful  poem ;  sufficient,  however,  has  been  presented 
to  show  that  it  takes  rank,  together  with  Marlowe's  tragedy,  as  the 
earliest  of  the  high-class  poetical,  magical,  amatory,  philosophical,  and 
theological  treatment  to  which  the  remarkable  old  legend  of  Doctor 
Faustus  is  so  manifestly  open.  And  this  would  be  the  more  palpable 
with  respect  to  **  El  Magico  Prodigioso  "  if  we  could  give  some  of  the 
argumentative  discussions  between  Cyprian  and  the  Demon ;  but  for 
these,  as  well  as  the  love-scenes,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
original,  or  to  the  translations  of  Shelley  as  the  most  beautifully 
poetical,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  D.  F.  MacCarthy  as  the  most  complete 
and  literal. 

Highly,  and  justly,  has  Milton  been  eulogized  for  his  portrait  of 
Satan,  thus  redeeming  the  "  Prince  of  Darkness "  from  the  old  gro- 
tesque monster  with  horns  and  tail,  as  described  and  '*  illuminated " 
in  monastic  missals  and  legends.  But  in  the  intellectual  sorrow  and 
retrospective  pangs  of  the  "  Archangel  ruined,"  Milton  was  preceded 
in  some  degree  by  Marlowe,  and  in  a  direct  and  sustained  manner, 
both  in  sorrow  and  intellectual  grandeur,  by  Calderon. 

"  Tan  galan  fui  por  mis  partes. 
For  mi  lustre  ten  her6ica, 
Tan  noble  por  mi  linac^, 
Y  por  mi  ingenio  tan  docto,  &c/' 

El  Magico  Prodigioso. — Jornada,  II. 

Here  is  Shelley's  noble  translation : 

"  Since  thou  desireet,  I  wiU  then  unveil 
Myself  to  thee ;  for  in  myself  I  am 
A  world  of  happiness  and  misery ; 
This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 
So  high  and  so  heroicaUy  great. 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  hiffh  merit, 
A  king — whom  I  may  call  the  King  of  Kings, 
Because  all  others  tremble  in  their  pride 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance. 
In  his  high  palace  roof 'd  with  brighest  gems 
Of  Uving  liffht— call  them  the  stars  of  Heaven — 
Named  me  his  Counsellor.    But  the  high  praise 
Stung  mc  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition,  to  ascend 
His  seat  and  place  my  foot  triumphantly 
.Upon  his  subject  thrones.    Chas^sed,  I  know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls ;  too  mad 
Was  the  attempt*  and  yet  more  mad  were  now 
E^entance  of  the  irrevocable  deed  :— 

*  Caldenm'B  DiamajB,  translated  in  the  metre  of  the  original  by  D.  F.  MacCarthy. 
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Therefore  I  choee  thifl  min  with  the  glory 
Of  not  to  be  Bubdued^  before  the  shame 
Of  recondling  me  witii  him  who  reigns^ 
By  coward  cession.'' 

So  powerful  in  its  features  and  individuaUty  is  the  portrait  of  Satan 
drawn  and  painted  by  Milton,  that  one  cannot  suppose  he  wae  at  all 
indebted  to  "El  Magico  Prodigioso"  for  the  hero  of  "  Paradise  Lost;" 
but  the  coincidence  is  surely  very  remarkable,  and  remarkable  also  as 
never  having  been  noticed  before,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  I  say  this 
under  correction.     The  Demon  proceeds  in  a  strain  equally  BGltonic : 

*' — ^Nor  was  I  alone. 
Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone ; 
And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope. 
For  many  suffrages  among  his  vassals 
Hailed  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  still 
Are  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance^  shall  be. 
Thus  vanqmshed,  though  in  fact  victorious, 
I  left  his  seat  of  empire,  from  mine  eye 
Shooting  forth  poisonous  lightning,  while  my  words 
With  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Heaven, 
Proclaiming  vengeance,  pubUc  as  my  wrong. 
And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 
Bapine,  and  death,  and  outrage." 

We  must  admit  that  Shelley's  translation,  being  in  his  stately  ac 

harmonious  blank  verse,  makes  the  resemblance  to  Milton  far  great ^ 

than  the   aaonante  lyrics  of   the   original    (or  those  of  the   litei= — =a 
translation  of  Mr.  MacCarthy — ^for  neither  of  them  sound  at  all 
Milton) ;  the  sense  and  purport,  however,  is  not  affected  by  the  diff< 
ence  in  the  genius  and  style  of  the  two  languages. 

Without  searching  ancient  classic  times,  or  times  yet  more  remo' 
for  philosophers  and  other  celebrated  men  who  had  a  ''famil^EL 
demon"  in  frequent  attendance,  we  may  regard  it  as  pretty  cei 
that  the  sale  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Devil  in  order  to  obtain  fi^i:>'»- 
bidden  knowledge,  together  with  magic  powers  enabling  the  pid>J9- 
sessor  to  work  wonders,  and  also  to  obtain  unlimited  enjoyments  <^f 
Ufe  during  a  specified  number  of  years,  originated  in  German  counC:?^>7 
towns,  and  probably  in  the  form  of  itinerant  plays  and  puppet-sho^*^^  ^ 
as  early  as  1404.  Some  of  these,  or  of  similar  kind,  were  subsequen^fc^J 
printed.  There  was  the  "  Wahrhaftigen  Historien  von  denen  gi^* 
Kchen  Siinden  Dr.  Johanu  Faustens;"  Hamburgh,  1599.  There 
**  Doctor  Faustus,"  von  J.  Widman,  printed  in  Berlin  1587,  and  anotfc»-^ 
in  the  same  year  by  Spiess.  Plays  on  this  subject,  if  not  printed,  yr^B^^^ 
acted  in  travelling  shows  in  Poland  and  in  France ;  and  it  was  p 
bably  not  long  after  this  period  that  Marlowe  wrote  his  trag^y, 
had  it  produced  on  the  stage,  though  it  seems  not  to  have 
printed  till  some  years  later. 

This  subject  was  produced  in  various  forms  duiing;  the  nr^  *" 
years;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  they  aO'li)^ 
principle  of  the  early  legend.    A  curious  old  tfcMi 
now  before  me,  entitled  ^'The  NeoraoMWH 
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Fimetnfi,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lmcohi's-iim-fields. 
Pitated  aud  Sold  at  the  Bookeeller's  Shop  at  the  corner  of  Searle 
Strcot,  and  by  A.  Dodd  at  the  Peacook,  without  Temple  Bar.  1723  " 
Jt  »  preceded  by  *'  The  Vocal  Parts  of  the  Entertainment."  The 
ivY  of  the  present  day,  having  before  his  mind  the  vulgar  oomic 
that  is  **said  and  sung"  at  three-fomths  or  more  of  the  London 
^eatres^  and  at  nine-tenths  of  our  provincial  theatres,  and  of  the 
tfaoatres  in  all  English-Bpeaking  countries — for  which  London  mana* 
gew  are  directly  answerable — will  naturally  anticipate  that  these 
*^  Tocal  Parts,'*  introductory  to  the  Necromantic  Entertainment  of 
Barlequin  Doctor  Faustus,"  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  hurlcsqne^  and 
me  cif  the  most  unmitigated  kind*  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  title,  no 
iotibt.  is  not  a  little  misleading ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  old  legend 
^  worthy  of  all  respect^  as  tlie  opening  scene  will  testify : — 

"  dcsiTB — A  Hfudy.     The  DoCTOB  discovered,  rtading  Q.i  a  TdbU,     A  Good  and  Bad 

SpiBiT  appear. 

"  Oood  SpiHL 
0  Fau§tui  !  thy  gtjod  Genius  warns  ; 
Bre&k  off  in  time  ;  pursue  no  more 
An  Art  that  will  thy  Soul  ensnare ! 

"  Bad  S^Tii, 
Fan8i%9i  go  on  ! — ^That  Fear  ia  vnin  t 
Let  thy  great  Heart  aspire  to  trace 
Dark  Nature  to  her  secret  SpringB, 
Tin  Knowledge  make  thee  deeniM  a  God. 

[Good  avid  Bad  SpiriU  disappear.  The  Doctor 
UMet  magical  Motions,  and  an  In/erJial  Spirit 
ri$et.*' 

^^lii^  infernal  Spirit  informs  the  Doctor  that  Me  spells  have  been  buc- 
^^«8ful,  and  that  the  "  King  of  Night"  proposes  to  divide  his  power 
^th  the  Magician.  The  inft^rnal  Spirit  thea  significantly  skotvs  a 
The  good  Spirit  again  appears,  and  warns  Faustns ;  but  in 
^oiti,  and  we  then  have  the  following 

"  INCANTA.TIOK, 

Ariae  !  ye  subtle  Forms  th&t  sport 
Around  the  Throne  of  sable  Ni^ht, 
Whose  Plea8UK?B  in  her  aUent  Couit 
Are  unpro/aned  with  baleftd  Light." 

^B  tlie  Doctor  still  hesitates  to  sign  the  fatal  **  paper,"  the  infernal 
Jpirit  •*  stiikeB  the  Table,  and  it  appears  covered  with  Gold,  Crowns, 
strea,  &€•"     All  sorts  of  promises  are  then  made,  and  finallj  the 
irition  of  the  beautiful  Helen  of  Troy  is  called  up.     The  Doctor's 
^niples  being  overcome  by  that,  he  is  **  preparing  to  address  Helen 
'ith  Fondn6B8,"  when  the  infernal  Spirit  '*  interposes/'  and,  condi- 
v.iu^   ^^-^^'-s  the  paper!'' 

-*♦  jsrasdng  at  Helen  " — signs  the  bond,  but  after  this, 

roach  Helen,"  she  vanishes,  together  with  the 

iii^       o  I      sinks  laugliiog,"  in   the  most  dishonourable 

ext  Scene  is  called  *'The  Doctor's  School  of  Magic  ;^' 
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and  pupils  are  seated  on  each  side  of  the  stage  to  receive  lessonfi,  an4 
"  see  the  Power  of  his  Art.''  Not  much,  however,  comes  of  this, 
even  though  the  Phantom  of  the  Stygian  ferryman,  Charon,  proposes 
to  show  them  *'  Ghosts  of  every  occupation."  We  are  not  favoured 
in  this  old  theatrical  curiosity  with  an  account  of  the  "Harlequinade,*' 
which  is  to  follow;  and  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  scenery,  the 
dresses,  and  the  music,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judgment  or  con- 
jecture as  to  its  eflfect  as  a  stage  representation.  My  only  object  was 
to  make  apparent  the  earnestness  with  which  this  old  necromantic 
legend  was  treated  by  all  parties.  Even  the  prose  stories  had  a  grim 
air  of  reahty  about  them.  In  an  old  pamphlet  I  picked  up  when  a 
child,  one  of  the  feats  of  magic  performed  by  Dr.  Faustus  was  during 
a  walk  in  the  high  road  near  a  Uttle  market-town,  when,  for  a 
"  pleasant  wager  "  with  some  friend,  he  stops  a  waggoner,  and  "  eats 
a  load  of  hay."  A  moment  never  to  be  forgotten,  from  its  startling 
efifect  upon  the  imagination  of  childhood,  on  reading — all  in  secret — 
the  heading  of  one  of  the  chapters, — "  Doctor  Faustus  eats  a  load  of 
hay ! "  With  devouring  eyes  we  read  the  account  of  the  prepos- 
terously impossible  performance,  and  more  than  half  beUeved  it. 

That  scenes  of  comedy,  even  of  low  comedy,  and  occasionally 
broad  farce,  have  been  introduced  in  the  great  majority  of  the  nume- 
rous dramas  that  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  is  well  known* 
Even  the  classic  Spanish  of  **  El  Magico  Prodigioso"  is  made  to  stoop 
from   its  dignified  earnestness   and  poetical  altitude  to  indulge  in 
several  of  the  dullest  attempts  at  fun,  and  the  dreariest  of  humour, 
except  in  the  malignant  gymnastics  of  the  Demon  in   his  several 
manoeuvres  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Justina.    The  "jovial  fel- 
lows" in  Auerbachs  cellar,  and  certain  other  characters  in  Ooethe's 
"  Faust,"  are  also  introduced  with  a  view  to  variety  and  relief;  and 
the  same  may  be  urged  in  justification  of  the  broad,  and  coarse, 
as  well  as  farcical  scenes  introduced  in   Marlowe's  tragedy.      But 
with  regard  to  these  latter  ofiences,  a  very  acceptable  exoneration  may 
be  discovered.    We  find  it  in  old  records  of  his  time  that  one  "  William 
Bride,  and  one  Samuel  Rowled  received  £4  for  their  adycions  to  Dr. 
Faustus,  in  1602," — t.e.,  before  its  first  pubhcation  in  4to,  and  probably 
before  it  was  acted.    The  ears  of  the  "  groundlings "  of  that  day 
required  to  be  tickled  with  stuff  of  that  sort,  just  as  in  our  own  day 
the  eyes,  both  of  the  groundlings  and  the  upperUngs,  require — or  are 
constantly  assumed  by  managers  to  require — a  grossness  of  an  equal 
though  a  different  kind.    It  is  fairly  open  to  opinion  that  Marlowe 
did  not  write  the  coarse  nonsense  in  the  above  drama,  although  he 
may  have  interpolated  a  passage  or  two.   For  instance, — The  Doctor, 
having  had  a  quarrel   with  Mephistopheles  on  some  question  of 
astronomy,  is  abruptly  left  by  the  latter,  and  then  Faustus  calls  upon 
Chiist  "  to  save  distressed  Faustus'  soul  I "    Whereupon,  Lndfer  and 
Belzebub,  having  been  apprised  by  Mephistopheles  of  the  danger  of 
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Jofiing  their  prey,  enter  suddenly  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.     With 
thk  view  they  "  entertain  **  him,  with  a  eight  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
^  Sins,  who  appear  in  eucceBBion,     One  of  these  (viz.,  Envy)  is  certainly 
ict  unworthy  of  Marlowe,  in  his  grotesque  vein: — 

*  1  am  Envy  I  begotten  of  a  chimney-sweep  and  an  oyster-wife.  I  cannot 
i,  and  therefore  wwh  all  books  burned.  1  am  lean  with  seeing'-  others  eat. 
at  there  would  come  a  famine  all  over  the  world  I  that  all  mi^ht  die,  and  I 
baluue.  Then,  thou  abould^st  see  how  fat  Vd  l)e  !  But  {to  Lucifer)  must 
Uit  while  I  Btand  ?     Come  down  with  a  vengeance!** 

Among  other  entertaining  things  Faustua  wishes  to  have  a  good 
►ok  at  Hell,  He  exclaima  to  Lucifer  in  passionate  accents,  "  Oh, 
light  I  see  Hell — aiid  return  again  safe — how  happy  were  I  then  1" 
Aftei*  this  we  have  more  vulgar  tricks,  not  so  much  like  naagic  for 
U** lower  orders,*'  as  conjuring  trickB  for  country  clowns;  and  all 
we  may,  without  ofiencOj  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  £4  paid 
**  right  wittie  '*  Master  W.  Bride,  and  the  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
ter  Rowled,  for  their  pleasant  ''adycions."  It  may  be  asked,  how 
Marlowe  relish  this  ?  Why,  just  as  Shakespeare  relished,  or  dis- 
^garded,  the  many  interpolations  made  in  his  plays.  Besides,  these 
ttuugB  were  continually  done.  In  those  days,  they  didn*t  care  a  straw 
^bont  such  matteif?.  But  the  profound  tragic  pathos  and  power  of 
■Marlowe  begins  t6  ehow^  itself  as  he  is  approaching  the  closing  scenes 
the  tragedy.  His  Mephistopheles  has  previously  displayed,  occa- 
^onally,  both  pathos  and  dignity ;  and  Milton  found  some  thoughts 
''orthy  of  bemg  placed  in  the  mouth  of  liis  grand  Satan.  In  one  of 
^e  early  ecenee,  the  Devil  says,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
femal  regions : — 

"  HgU  hath  no  limite,  nor  is  circmnscribed 
In  one  seH  place  i  but  where  we  an  is  HdlV* 

— Maslows's  Fau*tiu. 

The  closing  moTements  in  **  El  Magico  Prodigioso  "  are  conducted 

ith  great  dignity  and  impassioned  earnestness.     Cyprian  has  sold 

^ifi  «oul  to  the  Demon  for  various  services  to  be  rendered ;  but,  by  a 

P^ixzling  kind  of  theological  contradiction,  he  is  doomed  to  die,  not  in 

Iment  of  his  contract  with  the  Demon,  but  by  public  execution  as 

io  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  of  Antioch.     How  the  fiend  could 

low  tliifi  to  happen  is  perplexing,  for  surely  he  must  have  kno'WTi 

it  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  off  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 

^^t^jed  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     Justina  also  abjures  the  gods  of 

^^i-  country,  and  dies  on  the  scaffold  as  a  convert  to  Christianity, 

laviDg  always  refused  herself  to  Cj^rian  in  life,  she  very  pathetically 

^tobds  him,  while  they  are  both  in  the  condemned  cell,  that  she  had 

^■«%id  ehe  could  only  love  liim  in  death,  and  that  now  she  is  ready  to 

*u\fil  her  promise.     They  both  declare  themselves  prepared  to  endure 

^''»"  '    Vi  V'S,  and  Cyprian  grandly  adds  that  one  who  has  given  his 

^  t,  should  make  light  of  giving  up  his  body  to  God* 
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"  Cyp.    Qoien  el  ahnjL  di6  par  ti, 

QxkS  bftrm  en  dar  i>or  IMoe  el  cnerpo  ^ 

"Jmat.  <^  «B  la  nraene  te  qneim 
Di j« ;  J  poes  *  morir  llego 
Ccntigo,  CTpziano,  jm, 
Cmopli  mis  ofwrimipnTon  " — Jor— rfa,  m. 

Soon  after  thia  scene  a  terrible  storm  shakes  the  whole  city,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Gov^nor,  and  all  the  people  who  appear  to  crowd 
ronnd  him  in  the  hall  of  jnstice.  The  last  scene  then  opens,  and  dis- 
covers a  scaffold,  npon  which  the  heads  and  bodies  of  Cyprian  and 
Jnstina  are  seen  ;  while  in  the  air  above  them  the  Demon  is  seated 
npon  a  winged  serpent.  He  addresses  the  spectators,  declaring  the 
purity  of  Jnstina,  and  that  the  two  martyrs  have  ascended  to  the 
'^  spheres  of  the  sacred  throne  of  God,"  who  commands  him,  most 
unwillingly,  to  make  this  announcement.  The  Demon  then  darts 
downward  under  the  earth ;  but  the  pagan  Grovemor,  standing  firm 
for  the  State-religion,  assures  the  people  that  what  they  have  just  seen 
and  heard  are  the  enchantments  effected  as  the  last  despairing  act  of 
the  wicked  Cyprian. 

"  Oov.  Todof  estotf  son  encantoe. 

Que  aqueste  migioo  ha  hecho 
£]i  BQ  muerte." 

In  the  preternatural  workmanship — ^the  diablerie  of  Goethe — ^the 
close  and  vivid  familiarity  with  thaumaturgic  scenes  of  picturesque 
glamour,  as  well  as  fast  and  frantic  revels — not  to  speak  of  the  appa- 
rently intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  movements  of  the  devil's 
mind,  prodigally  displayed  in  his  ''  Faust " — with  all  the  dialogues, 
characters,  scenery,  songs,  and  choruses  in  the  "Walpur^snachf* — 
the  great  German  poet  may  fairly  be  said  to  surpass  every  other ; 
and,  indeed,  to  put  all  others,  except  Shakespeare,  far  into  the  shade. 
The  comical  devilries  interpolated  in  Marlowe's  "  Faustus "  are  mere 
clownish  pretences  in  comparison ;  and  even  the  mountain-moving 
and  other  encarUaciones  in  Calderon's  *'  Magico  Prodigioso ''  are  poor 
enough  beside  what  is  seen,  said,  sung,  and  done,  after  the  Ignis  Fatuus 
has  led  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  into  the  *'  true  witch  element  **  of 
the  Hartz  Mountctins  on  May-day  night.  This  is  the  very  perfection  of 
realized  unreality  in  high  fantastic  incantations.  But  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  last  scene  of  this  tragedy,  whether  we  take  it  from  the 
First  Part  (as  is  usually  done)  or  from  the  Second  Part?  As  to  the  last 
scene  in  Marlowe's  tragedy,  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  with 
regard  to  the  three  heroes  of  these  three  extraordinary  tragedies,  in 
which  each  hero  has,  by  a  bond  sealed  with  his  blood,  sold  his  soul  to 
the  Devil — not  through  a  juggle,  but  by  direct  intention — ^Marlowe's 
man  is  the  only  one  who  is  really  damned.  The  other  two,  by  one 
means  or  other,  are  ^'  saved ;"  but  an  Elizabethan  dramatist  waa  not 
likely  to  play  at  fast  and  loose,  and  he  therefore  "  gives  the  devil  his 
due,"  and  allows  him  to  take  full  possession  of  his  horror-strioken 
bondman.     This  is  preceded  by  agonizing  mental  stmggloe  and 
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n-ritliings  to  avoid  wliat  he  knows  to  be  inevitable  ;  and  few  things 

caa  be  moTe  touching  than  the  amiability  and  unselfishness — ^now 

brought  out  for  the  first  time,  as  by  the  uprooting  of  liis  inmost  depths 

of  feeling — with  which  Faustus  reveiis  to  his  early  love  of  study 

among  his  dear  fellow-students ;  while  he  now  wishes  from  his  heart* 

with  ficulding  tcai-s,  that  he  had  "  never  seen  Wittenberg — never  read 

hook,*'     And  then^  a  few  hours  before  midnight,  he  begs  his  friends 

llOt  to  itnperil  their  own  hves  by  coming  in  to  his  assLstance,  whatever 

ones  and  screams  they  may  hear,  **for  nothing  can  save  him.'*    They 

rtalrea  last  farewell,  and  Faustus  calls  upon  the  '"  hours"  to  stand  still. 

**  O  Imtty  lent^,  mtrrite  Noetis  eqid !  **      The  whole  of  this  final  scene 

Worked  up  with  a  dreadful  power  of  ideal  realization  that  perhaps 

^•irpasBes  eveiy  other  scene  in  the  entire  range  of  tragic  composition. 

See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament  P*    He  calls  upon 

iflt,  and  madly  endeavours  to  "  leap  up  " — but  something  **  puUs  him 

lown  I "     If  tragic  teiTor  and  the  profoundest  pathos  of  pity  ever 

^incd  their  utmost  limits,  they  cei-tairdy  do  so  in  this  closing  scene, 

"^Herein  he  cries : — 

"  O  Soul  h^  cbftiiged  into  small  water-drops. 
And  fall  into  the  ocean ! — ^ne'er  be  found !" 

f©  have  eeen  how  the  hero  of  '*  El  Magico  Prodigioso  "  escapes 

>m  his  bondholder*    Let  ub  now  see  how  it  fares  with  the  **  Faust  '* 

^f  the  great  German  poet*     We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  as  to 

^e  close  of  the  Second  Part ;  but,  by  common  Uteraiy  consent,  the 

Igedy  is  not  unfairly  considered,  as  a  clearly  intelligible  matter,  to 

id  with  the  First  Part,    Margaret  cries  out  with  horror  that  Mephis- 

>he1eB  is  coming  to  bear  her  away.    The  fiend  calk  to  Faust  to  come 

his  side,  or  he  will  leave  him  in  the  same  predicament  as  Margaret, 

^ho,  he  saye^  has  been  "  judged.'*     But  a  **  Voice  from  Above  says 

ift  is  saved  f    That  is,  Eternal  Justice  recognizee  the  fact  that, 

^^batever  may  have  been  her  wrong-doings,  they  were  really  attri- 

^^'Utable  to  her  brain-seething,  seductive  lover — the  theological  roiuf^ 

'  %l28t«    And  what  becomes  of  him  f     Why,  the  fiend  now  becomes  his 

rdian  genius,  having  previously  warned  him  not  to  stay  and  share 

txpecUd  doom  of  Margaret,^ — and,  calUng  hira  to  his  side,  vanishes 

ith  Itim  I     That  the  great  author  did  not  intend  him  to  make  good  his 

»tory  bond  at  this  time  seems  evident,  by  this  close  of  the  drama, 

^d  next  by  his  writing  a  Second  Part. 

I  f  any  great  author  of  a  former  date  could  upUft  his  head  from  the 
*itib,  and  note  with  astonishment  what  was  said  about  him  and  his 
'Orks  at  the  present  day,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  no  astonish- 
ment could  surpass  that  of  Master  William  Shakespeare.     And  this 
_:  would  probably  rise  to  its  height  on  finding  that  Dr,  Hermann 
has  proved  that   Shakespeare   had,  though   unconsciously,  a 
special  ethical,  philosophical,   or  theological  design  in   each   of  his 
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•  -    /-:  p-.:^r-..-    ..     .-:  ..-i-i-ntir-i  -  .:lZ.  :^   Tin.::    r  rke  Symbolic 
1.-  vr:?.-  ..:   ?-ir     f    ^=--'-f^-       ^riii--    •   /-vi'-'^f  <«tf//-"  to  be  ^ 
r       .'a:  ■-:;:    r'  "h^  IL -ir-n  _Liir  —     :  ^^rr^iauv.'"*    'AUudmi? 
.      ■'.■  ..:   ?-t:T.  .  v-tr-.- ^ ^ -Lr  -  ■  ■■   -     -^c.-r:-   ■  bcserved  that  i* 
..  ■,.-:=-ssi7.r.7=^r:i:ii""  .1.  ^  -■  ±:  :  i  ^  a:  lunbtr  or  profoixn *:3 
-■   ...    .-rTr.arir.     '  T^r-    f-Lr:?e  -rv^irurs  mi  i  sincere  -me,  let  tx-^ 
■   tr..i    l;ul^-slrJlrin;^iJ-   iiiniit.   -5    — tit  i;-r.     r>   -ixamiiie  tliL^ 
•'^1   ;'  *\-r^tin  *n'Mtc  .5    :       =:rs»r  iiz'j- wfiL'-f  ".n  ruis  paper.     Wts:? 
■    -^ir.—...  -i;ar    111    r:iu:i.Lii.r7  iia-r-uim  .s   ^vr^n  in  the  pagt^ 
il'-.r  "!>:  ;nri'«:i«inrrii:n.  -rnir-'-^iii:^  ik--   l  'miv^iun.  or   mther  ai^- 
■.•.':r  -jrjiiaivt  rr^tli  X'iriiiii^-  -.naiiLtr:  .mi  t:^  ^::?t  *ii,.-ii  pnjoeej  at  one- 
^  Irf-yh  'hroM'.^n  lil  "ii-"- ■_:  117-1  v.':ii  :fV.:'^"  .  "'--"— ■-U" '^^speo rive  svm- 
^r.  ;?ir;^r:i-  M.  .<:.\.  iii.l  ?   P^rr  "-^  "^1^ -^^"^  i*- -    [^[  '  i^-'-*  lier-  iiitornied 
.'  •:>t  .iAM  .ilivatlv  u;:?:  mriiilie-i  ^  p.irt    :   -is  pnrscribed  task  " 
..•i-iHti-ri  ill  't^rDnnnti  "lie  "■  tiiiils  :i  "lie  -jc-.i.        Tliiis  rather  bold 


'y^  r^.   .r  rhfrt.-.ric  in  '^xplainett  r.    inean  -  r^rCLiL^rn:;  it  aiore  adapted  for 
*■    -'^rioe  of  tho  rarii-,nal  man:    .r'..  "he   r^^:i:  .;cean   of  (reli^ous) 
••/  f»f  ifnorit  *^xifting'  in  the  '".v'^fifiT  :t  "li-e^  'T-rrmaa  aahon."     And  this  task 
i^irsiCff'A  rhn  artenrion  ct   I.ieai  z'-rn:::!?  -siiiL'e  rhe  year  I7.)0.''      Xhe 
/.  '•■'t^.  rifimcH  of  Kant,   .raoc]-.!.   Jichre.  Sohellin:^.  H-e^reL  Feuerbach. 
^'z-Hi'.-".  and  others  are  rht.-n  iiidr.tztiL  as  ap»:sT:es  ct  this  work,  which 
•M^  */,  '''.ii!n-,inate  in  Fanst !     H-i  is  the  lieai  Genius  of  rationahsm 
.»^  '.f' ■^^iHto  ifl  "  the  spirit  of  r-rli^r.Tis  .l.*j?!narisx:i."     The  era  of  •*'ideai 
^//>-.-;»*:ori   r.o^v  hftc^infl,  and "  ''witL:nt  a  w.-nl  about   real  toleration) 
k'4  .y*  JK  ro^;onoilrrl  to  th«^.  ima^r^ation  *:f  the  world  at  large."     How 
fr,.^  ;  r.f-  flf.ivhins^  np  r'^leaflpa  him  from  his  'Hyiri  'fmd  one  cannot  well 
;,"  r'''.  /'  ;  Kr,f-  wo  arc  now  told  that  "he  ascends  into  heaven,  eoided 
hy  U.f  .r\fn]  rS  ^t^r-mal  lov^:.'"      It  is  added,  casually,  that  "Royaltv 
Arl*'^'  r.'i/y,  fir.d  th^t  Church,  are  no  more  visible.     Henceforth,  Ideal 
f^f-r/n^.  I-',  t/,  \,f'  r^garrlf;d  aa  thf;  sacred  power  of  the  world  at  large." 
Fifi.'.ii/  (^tfif\  it.  \H  with  '•xtr'-rne  pr^;parati« .ns  and  difficulty  that  we  are 
ftll/r7/'  'I  '  /'  r  t<#  fr/:f.  to  any  finality)  Margaret  pleads  for  her  lover  and 
»fflii/ '  r.  f'w.  '  ;i.i«/^|  \\fx  fjvil-rloing  and  pathetically  tragic  death,  and 
•^apjf'Mli!  ^,  H,/  lii^hf.r  pr,wr^r  in  h^,aven — to  the  ideal  of  Eternal  love." 

"  Mai^f  O  lor  iota. 
K/iriirn  !  JuiV^*;  rJioh  zu  hohem  Sphan^n! 
Wi-nii  f-r  fVu'h  ahnet,  folgt  er  nach." 

Onr  niifli'M.  M« n  Kylf,  (Iocth  not  Htop  even  here;  but  we  must;  and 

•  Pi'M  nil  o«ri.||i.nt.  ininiilation  by  Dora  L.  Schmitz.    G.  Bell,  1877. 

♦  KuremUTK ;  J.  A.  Hit*in.    London:  TrQbner,  &  Co. 
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Tvo  take  leave  of  him  with  great  respect  for  what  is  evidently  his 
eiiicere  belief  in  this  highly  poetical  omnium  gatherum  and  cryptological 
gallimaufry,  called  the  Second  Part  of  Faust. 

One  closing  word  as  to  the  use — ^not  the  mere  utility,  but  the  public 
or  private  acts  and  advantages — derivable  from  the  great  preternatural 
powers  which  the  three  plidlosophical  heroes  of  these  three  wonderful 
dramas  have  obtained  by  forbidden  and  perilous  means.     Beyond 
personal  enjoyments  and  sundry  magic  pranks,  they  really  seem  not 
to  have  had  the  least  idea  what  to  do  with  their  new  faculties  and  en- 
dowments.   Mr.  Hewlett,  in  a  recently  published  essay  on  "  The  Devil 
ia  English  Poetry,"  remarks,  and  for  the  first  time  we  believe,  that  the 
Various  acts  of  Marlowe's  Faustusin  necromantic  travels  and  tricks  are 
So  comparatively  trifling  that  the  tragic  scene  of  his  terrific  death 
Seems  almost  like  an  anti-climax.    This  is  a  pregnant  piece  of  criticism ; 
for  I  consider  that  the  same  thing  may  very  nearly  be  said  of  the  other 
t^'wo  great  dramas  on  this  subject.    What  use  do  the  philosophical 
heroes  make  of  their  preternatural  powers  ?  The  best  things  done — that 
IS,  the  most  poetical  of  them — are  where  Marlowe's  Faustus  exclaims, 
**  Save  I  not  made  bUnd  Homer  sing  to  me  t" — ^when  he  has  heard  the 
**  melodious  haip  (of  Orpheus)  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes ;" — and 
^^^ten  we  witness  his  rapturous  love-scene  with  Helen  of  Troy.    The 
I'e^t  of  his  thaumaturgic  feats  are,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  nonsense, 
'^V'lioever  wrote  them.     In  "  El  Magico  Prodigioso"  we  hear  of  moun- 
"tains  being  made  to  shift  sides — of  trees  being  frightened  at  the 
^xienacing  groans  Cyprian  utters — that  flowers  faint  away — ^that  the 
thirds  hush  their  sweet  melodies  at  his  weighty  incantations  (prodigies 
Stf^aves) — that  wild  beasts  are  dazzled  and  confused,  &c. ;  and  after  all 
"^^Ixis,  Cyprian  says  boastively  he  has  now  made  it  evident  that  his 
^^tudio  infernal  has  not  been  in  vain  I      In  fact,  he  is  now  able  to 
^^ach  his  master  {Que  puedo   dar   leccion   d  mi   maestro).       All  the 
^ecromantic  things  Faust  does,  or  gets  done  for  him  by  Mephistopheles 
^^  Auerbach's  Cellar,  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  or  elsewhere,  are  of  no 
Si'eater  importance  than  the  above,  when  we  think  of  the  dreadful 
price  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  them.    If  this  view  be  accepted,  we  may 
Say,  and  with  profoundest  respect  for  the  "  dead  kings  of  melody," 
"that  another  fable  of  Faustus  may  yet  be  imagined,  though  not  very 
Easily  written.    Thus  : — extreme  personal  enjoyments  and  egoistical 
"triumphs  can  only  charm  for  a  few  years ;  and  the  world  around  needs 
^11  sorts  of  improvements  and  peaceful  glories.     When  thou  hast  ob- 
^ined  preternatural  power — 0  Faustus  of  a  nobler  time ! — ^what  wilt 
thou  do  with  it  ? 

R.  H.  HORNB. 
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The  enrona  vw  ten  timet  hrighttr  ih<m  in  tht  tdifue  « 
1K71,  l?ius  indicating  a  rariatiom  trith  tile  maxitm 
awl  minimum  $un-$pot  ptriodt"'—'Ttlt^nm  from  ti 
Ecliptic  obBerrere,  July  29, 1878. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  results  of  observations  made  upon  tb 
eclipse  of  July  29th  last  indicates  the  existence  of  a  law 
sympathy,  so  to  speak,  between  the  solar  corona  and  the  sun-spotk-^=:XB' 
The  inquiiy  into  this  relation  seems  to  me  likely  to  lead  to  a  ver:^  ty 
interesting  series  of  researches,  from  which  may  possibly  result  a^^vsi^ 
interpretation  not  only  of  the  relation  itself,  should  it  be  found  realKH^ly 
to  exist,  but  of  the  mystery  of  the  sun-spot  period.  I  speak  of  Hc^-^^ 
sun-spot  period  as  mysterious,  because  even  if  we  admit  (which  I  thinr""'^"  "^ 
we  cannot  do)  that  the  sun-spots  are  produced  in  some  way  by  ikzM^-dlie 
action  of  the  planets  upon  the  sun,  it  would  still  remain  altogether  '  & 
mystery  how  this  action  operated.  When  all  the  known  facts  n"-^fe- 
specting  the  sun-spots  are  carefully  considered,  nothing  yet  advanc^^  ^^ 
respecting  them  seems  at  all  satiefactory,  while  no  approach  even  hs.  .^^law 
been  made  to  an  explanation  of  their  periodic  increase  and  diminntic^  -ion 
in  number.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  problecz^c^  ^oa 
which  astronomers  have  at  present  to  deal  with ;  nor  do  I  despair  of 

seeing  it  satiefactorily  solved  within  no  very  long  interval  of  tirrr  ^  "^ 
Should  the  recognition  of  a  sympathy  between  the  corona  and  tE^*^ 
suuHspots  be  satisfactorily  established,  an  important  step  in  advan^itf=s^oe 
will  have  been  made, — ^possibly  even  the  key  to  the  enigma  will  F  ^ 
found  to  have  been  discovered. 

I  propose  now  to  consider,  first,  whether  the  evidence  we  have  ►  *  ^ 
this  subject  is  sufficient,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  some  of  the  id^^  J^ 
suggested  by  the  relations  which  have  been  recognized  as  exJadr  M-tfg 
between  the  sunnapots,  tiie  sierra,  the  coloured  prominenoea,  and  i^^  ^ 
zodiacal  light. 

The  evidence  from  the  recent  eolipsee  it  '-lAvmid  * 

sibility  of  doubt  or  qnestioxi,  tb^^ 
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were  nmnerous,  in  1870  and  1871,  the  corona,  at  least  on  the  days  of 
the  total  solar  eclipses  in  those  years,  presented  an  appearance  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  corona  seen  on  July  2Qth  last,  when  the  sun 
was  almost  free  from  spots.    This  will  be  more  fully  indicated  further 
on.    At  present  it  is  necessary  to  notice  only  (1)  that  whereas  in  1870 
and  1871  the  inner  corona  extended  at  least  250,000  miles  from  the 
sun,  it  reached  only  to  a  height  of  some  70,000  miles  last  July ;  (2)  in 
1870  and  1871  it  possessed  a  very  complicated  structure,  whereas  last 
Jnly  the  definite  structure  could  be  recognized  only  in  two  parts  of 
the  inner  corona ;  (3)  in  1871  the  corona  was  pink,  whereas  last  July 
it  was  pearly  white ;  (4)  last  July  the  corona  was  ten  times  brighter 
than  in  1871 ;  lastly,  in  1871  the  hght  of  the  corona  came  in  part  from 
glowing  gas,  whereas  last  July  the  light  came  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  glowing  solid  or  Uquid  matter.    I  must  here  point  out,  that  the 
evidence  of  change,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  would  be  quite 
insufficient  to  establish  the  general  theory  that  the  corona  sympathizes 
with  the  solar  photosphere  in  the  special  manner  suggested  by  the 
recent  eclipse  observations.  There  are  few  practices  more  unscientific, 
or  more  hkely  to  lead  to  erroneous  theorizing,  than  that  of  basing  a 
general  theory  on  a  small  number  of  observations.    In  this  case  we 
have,  in  fact,  but  a    single   observed  correspondence,  though  the 
observations  establishing  it  form  a  series.    It  has  been  shown  that  so 
far  as  the  special  sun-spot  period  from  the  minimum  of  1867  to  the 
DMnimum  of  1878  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  certain   corre- 
spondence between  the  aspect  of  the  corolia  and  the  state  of  the  sun's 
B^ufece,  with  regard  to  spots.    To  assume  from  that  single  corre- 
spondence that  the  corona  and  the  sun-spots  are  related  in  the  same 
^y,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.    We  may  indeed  find,  when 
We  consider  other  matters,  that  the  probability  of  a  general  relation 
of  this  sort  existing  is  so  great  antecedentiy,  that  but  sHght  direct 
Evidence  would  be  required  to  estabUsh  the  existence  of  the  relation. 
fint  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  recent  eclipse  was  observed, 
^th  the  special  result  I  have  noticed,  few  were  bold  enough  to  assert 
^e  probable  existence  of  any  such  relationship ;  and  certainly  no  one 
^•^erted  that  the  probabihty  was  very  strong.    I  beUeve,  indeed,  that 
^CD  one  spoke  more  definitely  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  corona 
t^^^)bably  sympathizes  with  the  sun-spots  than  I  did  myself  before  the 
^'^cent  echpse ;  but  certainly  I  should  not  then  have  been  willing  to 
^^•y  that  I  considered  the  evidence  very  strong. 

We  must  then  look  for  evidence  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind. 

Now,  although  during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  invention  of 

^*^€  spectroscope,  and  the  initiation  of  the  solar  physical  researches 

^^^w  in  progress,  observations  of  eclipses  were  not  very  carefully  con- 

*y^cted,  yet  we  have  some  records  of  the  appearance  of  the  corona  on 

different  occasionB,  which,  combined  with  the  known  law  of  sun-spot 

Periodicity,  may  enable  us  to  generalize  more  safely  than  we  could 
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from  observations  during  the  present  spot-period,  though  these  obser- 
vations have  been  far  more  exact  than  the  older  ones.  I  propose  to 
examine  some  of  these.  Necessarily  I  must  make  some  selection.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  even  if  there  were  no  such  relation  as  that 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  recent  observations,  and  if  my  pur- 
pose were  simply  to  prove,  either  that  such  a  relation  exists  or  that  it 
does  not,  I  could  very  readily  bring  before  the  reader  of  these  pages 
what  would  seem  like  the  most  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  real.  I  must  ask  him  to  believe,  however,  that  my  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  where  the  truth  lies.  I  shall  neither  introduce  any  observa- 
tion of  the  corona  because  it  seems  specially  favourable  to  the  theory 
that  the  corona  sympathizes  with  the  photosphere,  nor  omit  any 
because  it  seems  definitely  opposed  to  that  theory.  To  prevent  any 
possibility  of  being  unconsciously  prejudiced,  I  shall  take  a  series  of 
coronal  observations  collected  together  by  myself  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  interest  several  years  ago,  when  I  had  not  in  my  thoughts 
any  theory  respecting  periodic  changes  in  the  corona — the  series, 
namely,  which  is  included  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  my  treatise  on  the 
sun.  Each  of  these  observations  I  shall  consider  in  connection  with 
the  known  condition  of  the  sun  as  to  spots,  and  those  results  which 
seem  to  bear  clearly^  whether  favourably  or  unfavourably,  on  the 
theory  we  are  inquiring  into,  I  shall  bring  before  the  reader. 

Kepler,  whose  attention  had  been  specially  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
the  light  seen  round  the  sun  during  total  echpse,  by  certain  statements 
which  Clavius  had  made  respecting  the  echpse  of  1567,  describes 
the  ecUpse  of  1605  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  whole  body  of  the 
sun  was  completely  covered  for  a  short  time,  but  around  it  there  shone 
a  briUiant  light  of  a  reddish  hue  and  uniform  breadth,  which  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavens."  The  corona  thus  seen  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  have  resembled  in  extent  that  of  1871.  A  bright 
corona,  reaching,  like  that  seen  during  the  eclipse  of  last  July,  to  a 
height  of  only  about  70,000  miles  from  the  sun's  surface,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  described  by  Kepler  as  occupying  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  heavens  :  for  a  height  "of  70,000  miles  would 
correspond  only  to  about  a  twelfth  of  the  sun  s  diameter ;  and  a 
ring  so  narrow  would  be  described  very  differently.  It  seems,  then, 
that  in  1605  a  corona  was  seen  which  corresponded  with  that 
observed  when  the  sun  has  had  many  spots  on  his  surface.  Now  we 
have  no  record  of  the  condition  of  the  sun  with  regard  to  spot«  in 
1605;  but  we  know  that  the  year  1615  was  one  of  many  spots,  and 
the  year  1610  one  of  few  spots;  whence  wo  may  conclude  safely 
that  the  year  1605  was  one  of  many  spots.  This  case  then  is  in 
favour  of  the  theory  we  are  examining. 

In  passing  we  may  ask  whether  the  observation  by  Clavius  which 
had  perplexed  Kepler  may  not  throw  some  light  on  our  subject. 
CSaviuB  says  that  the  eclipse  of  1567  which  should  have  been  total 
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^   tinlar*     The  usual  explanation  of  this  has  been  that  the  corona 

ms  intensely  bright  close  to  the  Bun.     And  though  Kepler  considered 

that  \m  own  observation  of  a  broad  reddish  corona  satisfactorily 

removed  Cla^nus's  difficulty,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  corona 

seen  by  Clavius  must  have  been  very  unlike  the  corona  seen  by  Kepler. 

fo  fact  the  former  must  have  been  like  the  corona  seen  last  July,  much 

smaller  than  the  average,  but  correspondingly  increased  in  lustre. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  sun-spot  period  we  can  go  back  to  the  year 

1567.  though  not  quite  so  securely  as  we  could  wish.     Taking  the 

I  average  sun-spot  period  at  eleven  years,  and  calculating  back  from 

tilt}  minimum  uf  spots  in  the  year  I*>10,  we  get  four  years  of  minimum 

'B<^laT  disturbance,   1599,   1588,   1577,  and   1566.    We   should  have 

ol>tained  the  same  result  if  we  had  used  the  more  exact  period,  eleven 

tnd  one-ninth  years,  and  had  taken  1610*8  for  the  epoch  of  least  solar 

torbance   (1610-8  meaning   about  the  middle  of  October,  1610). 

*l3Ufl  the  year  1567  was  a  year  of  few  sun-spots,  probably  occupying 

k^ljxnost  exactly  the   same    position   in   the  sun-spot  period   as  this 

►  x^esent  year,  1878.     Cla\'iuB*s  observation,  then,  is  in   favour  of  our 

leoiy. 

But  another  observation  between  Clavius*s  and  Kepler  s  may  here 

t>^*  noticed,     Jeesenius*  who  obsei-ved  the  eclipse  of  1598  at  Torgan 

^^*=^    Germany,  noticed  that,  at  the  time  of  mid-totality,  a  bright  light 

torn  round  the  moon.     On  this  occasion,  remarks  Grant,  the  phe- 

Ld^menon  was  generally  supposed  to  arise  from  a  defect  in  the  totality 

C>^  the  eclipse,  though  Kepler   strenuously  contended  that  such  ao 

^^^icplanation  was  at  variance  with  the  relation  between  the  values  of 

i4i  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  computed  for  the 

ae  of  the  eclipse  by  aid  of  the  solar  and  lunar  tables.    The  corona, 

tlken^  must  have  resembled  that  seen  by  Clavius,  and,  since  the  year 

398  muHt  have  been  very  near  the  time  of  fewest  spots,  this  observa- 

loii  accords  with  the  theoiy  we  are  examining. 

The  next  observation  is  that  made  by  Wyberd  during  the  eclipse  of 
1-652,  Here  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  strange  way  in 
"^lich  the  sun-spots  behaved  during  the  interval  from  1645  to  1679, 
according  to  M.  Wolff,  whose  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been 
''^ly  close  and  searching,  there  was  a  maximum  of  eim-spots  in  1639 
followed  by  a  minimum  in  1645,  about  the  usual  interval  of  about  six 
'"^nra  having  elapsed  ;  but  there  came  a  maximum  in  1655,  ten  years 
|**ter,  followed  by  a  minimum  in  1666,  eleven  years  later,  so  that 
|«iC2liially  twenty-one  years  would  seem  to  have  elapsed  between 
imctessive  minima  (1645  and  1666).  Then  came  a  maximiun  in  1675, 
jiiiUo  years  later,  and  a  minimum  in  1679,  four  years  later.  Between 
pht  maxima  of  1639  and  1675,  including  two  spot-periods,  an  interval 
^^  thirty-six  years  elapsed.  There  is  no  other  instance  on  record,  so 
'  *^f  as  I  know,  of  so  long  an  interval  as  this  for  two  spot-periods.  In 
^•*«tng*  I  would  notice  how  Uttle  this  circumstance  accords  with  the 
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theory  that  the  sun-Bpots  follow  an  exact  law,  or  that,  from  observa- 
tions of  the  Sim,  means  can  ever  be  foimd  for  forming  a  trustworthy 
system  of  weather  prediction,  even  if  we  assumed  (which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  very  daring  assumption)  that  terrestrial  weather  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  progress  of  the  sun-spot  period.  But  here 
the  irregularity  of  the  spot-changes  affects  us  only  as  preventing  ns 
from  determining  or  even  from  guessing  what  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  sun's  surface  in  the  year  1652.  This  year  followed 
by  seven  years  a  period  of  minimum  disturbance,  and  preceded  by 
three  years  a  period  of  maximum  disturbance;  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  assume  that  the  sun's  condition  in  1652  was  nearer  that  of  maxi- 
mum than  that  of  minimum  disturbance.  We  must  pass  over  Wy- 
berd's  observations  of  the  corona  in  1652,  at  least  until  some  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  sun's  condition  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the 
papers  or  writings  of  the  observers  of  that  year.  I  note  only  that 
Wyberd  saw  a  corona  of  very  limited  extent,  having  indeed  a  height 
not  half  so  great  as  that  of  many  prominences  which  have  been 
observed  during  recent  eclipses.  If  the  theory  we  are  examining 
should  be  established  beyond  dispute,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  year  1652  was  in  reality  a  year  of  minimum  solar  disturbance. 
PeAaps  by  throwing  in  such  a  minimum  between  1645  and  1666,  with 
of  course  a  corresponding  maximum,  the  wild  irregularity  of  the  sun- 
spot  changes  between  1645  and  1679  would  be  to  some  degree 
diminished. 

We  are  now  approaching  times  when  more  satisfactory  observations 
were  made  upon  the  corona,  and  when  also  we  have  more  complete 
records  of  the  aspect  of  the  sun's  surface. 

In  1706  Plantade  and  Capi6s  saw  a  bright  ring  of  white  light 
extending  round  the  eclipsed  sun  to  a  distance  ■  of  about  85,000  miles, 
but  merging  into  a  fainter  light,  which  extended  no  less  than  four 
degrees  from  the  eclipsed  isun,  fading  off  insensibly  until  its  Ught  was 
lost  in  the  obscure  background  of  the  sky.  This  corresponds  un- 
mistakably with  such  a  corona  as  we  should  expect  only  to  see  at  a 
time  of  many  sun-spots,  if  the  theory  we  are  examining  is  sound. 
Turning  to  Wolff's  list,  we  find  that  the  year  1705  is  marked  as  a  year 
of  maximum  solar  disturbance,  and  the  year  1712  as  that  of  the  next 
minimtun.  Therefore  1706  was  a  year  of  many  sun-spots — ^in  fact, 
1706  may  have  been  the  year  of  actual  maximum  disturbance,  for  it  is 
within  the  liraits  of  doubt  indicated  by  Wolff.  Certainly  a  corona 
extending  so  far  as  that  which  Plantade  and  Capies  saw  would  imply 
an  altogether  exceptional  degree  of  solar  disturbance,  if  our  theory  is 
correct. 

In  1715  Halley  gave  the  following  description  of  the  corona : — 

^^  A  few  seconds  before  the  sun  was  all  hid,  there  discovered  itself  round  the 
moon  a  lununous  ring  about  a  digit "  (a  twelfth)  ^'  or  perhaps  a  tenth  put  of 
thef  moon's  diameter  in  breadth.    It  was  of  a  pale  whiteness  or  rather  pearl 
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..r.  seeming  to  me  a  little  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  Iris,  and  to  be 
sentric  wim  the  moon*" 

He  added  that  the  ling  appeared  much  whiter  and  brighter  near 

tke  body  of  the  moon  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  that  its  exterior 

pdary  was  very  lU-defined,  eeeroing  to  be  determined  only  by  the 

erne   rarity   of  the  luminous  matter.     The  French  astronomer 

loaville  gav-e  a  similar  account  of  the  appeamnce  of  the  ring.    He 

however^  that    **  there  were  intennaptions  in  its  brightness, 

mig  it  to  resemble  the  radial  glory  with  which  painters  encircle 

&•  heads  of  the  saints.**     The  smalhieBS  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion 

eorreeponds  with  the  description  of  the  corona  seen  last  July;  and 

though  Louville  a  description  of  gaps  is  suggestive  of  a  somewhat 

I  <hffer(3nt  aspect,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  corona  seen  in  1715  laoxe 

[clrveely  resembles  one  which  would  be  seen  at  a  time   of  minimum 

>lar  disturbance,   if  our  theoiy   can  be  trusted,   than    one   which 

roold  be  seen  at  a  time  of  maximum   disturbance.      Wolff's  list 

>iit«  the    year    1712  as    one   of    minimum    disturbance,   mth   one 

r«ar  of  doubt  either  way,  and  the  middle  of  the  yeiir  1817  as  the 

ch  of  maximum   disturbance^  with  a  similar  range  of  imcertainty, 

kcaae,  then,  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  inclines  to  being  unfavour- 

I   may  remark  that   because   of    itji   unfavourable   nature,   I 

Imparted  from  the  rule  I  had  sat  myself,  of  taking  only  the  cases 

-1  in  my  treatise  on  the  smi.     For  the  corona  of  1715  is  not 

■d   in  that  treatise,  as  indeed  affording  no  new  information 

ispecting  this  solar  app^idage.    The  evidence  given  in  this  case  is 

-ly  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  unfavourable  atmospheric 

'ous  under  which   Halley    certainly,   and  Louville    probably, 

^beerved  the  eclipse.     In  any  case  the  evidence  is  not  strong ;  only  I 

■all  attention  here  to  the  circumstance  that  if,  as  we  proceed, 

fid  come  to  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  is  plainly  against 

1^  theory  rwe  are  examining,  we  must  give  up  the  theory  at  once. 

-<?  of  discordance  does  more  to  overthrow  a  theory  respecting 

_  Li  between  such  and  such  phenomena,  than  a  hundred  cases 

*f  agreement  would  do  in  the  way  of  confirming  it,  / 

In  1724,  Maraldi  noticed  that  the  corona  w^s  broadest  first  on  the 

Bide  towards  which  the  moon  was  advancing,  and  afterwards  on  the 

^de  which  the  moon  was  leaving.    From  this  we  may  infer  that  the 

was  only  a  narrow  ring  on  that  occasion^  since  otherrvnse  th€" 

iifference  of  breadth  duo  to  the  moon's  eccentric  position  at 

l^e  beginning  and  end  of  totality  would  not  have  been  noticeable, 

iXiow,  the  year  1723  was  one  of  miiiimtim  disturbance,  wiih  one  year 

l*^f  ioubt  either  way.    Thus  1724  was  certainly  a  year  of  few  sun  spots, 

^i  may  have  been  the  actual  year  of  minimum  disturbance*     The 

^c^ma    then    presented  an   appearance  according  with  the  theory 

ari?  considering, 

L'clipses  have  been  better  observed  than  that  of  the  year  1733. 

z  2 
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The  Royal  Society  of  Sweden  invited  all  that  could  spare  the  time  to 
assiBt,  as  far  as  their  ability  permitted,  in  recording  the  phenomena 
presented  during  totahty.     The  pastor  of  Smoland  states  that  at 
Catherinesholm,  there  was  a  ring  around  the  sun  about  70,000  mSeein 
height.   (Of  course  these  are  not  his  exact  words ;  what  he  actually 
stated  was  that  the  ring  was  about  a  digit  in  breadth.)     This  is  the 
exact  height  assigned  to  the  coronal  ring  by  the  observers  of  the 
eclipse  of  last  month.    The  ring  seemed  to  be  of  a  reddish  colonr. 
Another  clergyman,  Vallerius,  states  also  that  the  ring  was  of  this 
colour,  but  adds  that  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sun  it  had  a 
greenish  hue.    This  suggests  the  idea  that  the  outer  corona  was  seen 
also  by  Vallerius,  and  that  it  had  considerable  breadth.     The  reddish 
colour  of  the  inner  bright  portion  would  correspond  to  the  colour  it 
would  have  if  it  consisted  in  the  main  of  glowing  hydrogen.     If  that 
really  was  its  constitution,  then  the  theory  advanced  by  one  observer 
of  the  recent  eclipse,  that  at  the  time  of  minimum  solar  disturbance 
the  glowing  hydrogen  is  withdrawn  from  the  corona,  would  be  shown 
to  be  incorrect.    For  1733  was  the  actual  year  of  minimum  solar  dis- 
turbance.    The  pastor  of  Smoland   states  that   "  during  the  total 
obscuration  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and 
the  faint  ring  round  it  emitted  rays  in  an  upward  as  well  as  in  a 
downward  direction,  similar  to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun  when  a 
shower  of  rain  is  impending.*'     The  mathematical  lecturer  of  the 
Academy  of  Charlesstadt,   M.  Edstrom,   observed  these  rays  with 
special  attention :   he  says  that  "  they  plainly  maintained  the  same 
position,  until  they  vanished  along  with  the  ring  upon  the  re-appear» 
ance  of  the  sun.**    On  the  other  hand,  at  Lincopia  no  rays  were  seen. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  clear  from  the  accounts  of  this  eclipse  that  the 
inner  corona  was  bright  and  narrow ;  rays  issued  from  the  outer  faint 
ring;  but  they  were  very  delicate  phenomena,  easily  concealed  by 
atmospheric  haze,  and  thus  were  not  everywhere  observed.     As  rays 
were  seen  last  July,  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
eclipse  of  1733,  occurring  at  a  time  of  few  spots,  which  opposes  itself 
definitely  to  the  theory  we  are  considering.    But  the  reddish  colour  of 
the  corona,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  doubtful  feature :  last  July  the  bright 
inner  corona  was  of  a  pearly  colour. 

During  the  eclipse  of  February,  1766,  the  corona  presented  four 
luminous  expansions,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  extension 
than  we  should  expect  in  a  year  of  minimum  solar  disturbance.  Such, 
however,  the  year  1766  certainly  was.  The  evidence  in  this  case  is 
unfavourable  to  our  theory — not  quite  decisively  so,  but  strongly. 
For  we  should  expect  that  in  the  year  of  actual  minimum  disturbance 
the  corona  would  be  even  narrower  than  in  this  year  1878,  which  is 
the  year  following  that  of  lecust  disturbance.  And  again,  a  strongly 
distinctive  feature  in  the  corona  of  last  July  was  the  absence  of  wide 
expanedons,  such  as  were  seen  in  1870  and  1871.  Now  if  this  peonliarify 
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fihould  really  be  attributed  to  the  relation  existing  betwen  the  corona 
end  the  sun-spots,  we  should  infer  that  in  1766  the  corona  would  have 
been  still  more  markedly  uniform  in  shape.    The  existence  of  four  well- 
marked  expansions  on  that  occasion  forces  us  to  assume  that  either 
the  relation  referred  to  has  no  real  existence,  or  else  that  the  corona 
may  change  at  comparatively  short  intervals  as  the  condition  of  the 
«im's  surface  changes,  and  that  in  Februaiy,  1766,  the  sun  was  tempo- 
rarily disturbed,  though  the  year,  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  minimum 
disturbance.    But  as  the  epoch  of  actual  minimum  was  the  middle  of 
1766,  February,  1766,  should  have  been  a  time  of  very  slight  disturbance. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  observations  of  the  sun  recorded  for  the  month 
of  February,  1766.    On  the  whole,  the  eclipse  of  1766  must  be  regarded 
418  throwing  grave  doubt  on  the  relation  assumed  by  our  theory  to 
exist  between  the  corona  and  the  sunnspots ;  and  as  tending  to  suggest 
that  some  wider  law  is  in  question  than  the  one  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— ^if  any  association  really  exists. 

The  accoimt  given  by  Don  Antonio  d'Ulloa  of  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  corona  during  the  total  echpse  of  1778  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  his  reference  to  an  apparent  rotatory  motion  of  the 
coronal  rays.  He  says  that  about  five  or  six  seconds  after  totality  had 
begun,  a  brilliant  luminous  ring  was  seen  around  the  dark  body  of 
the  moon.  The  ring  became  brighter  as  the  middle  of  totaUty 
approached.  "  About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  was  equal  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  There  seemed 
to  issue  from  it  a  great  number  of  rays  of  unequal  length,  which  could 
be  discerned  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter."  Then 
comes  the  part  of  D'Ulloa's  description  which  seems  diflScult  to  accept. 
He  says  that  the  corona  "  seemed  to  be  endued  with  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion,  which  caused  it  to  resemble  a  firework  turning  round  its 
centre."  The  colour  of  the  Ught,  he  proceeds,  "  was  not  imiform 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ring.  Towards  the  margin  of 
the  moon's  disc  it  appeared  of  a  reddish  hue ;  then  it  changed  to  a 
pale  yellow,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  border  the  yellow 
gradually  became  fainter,  until  at  length  it  seemed  almost  quite  white." 
Setting  aside  the  rays  and  their  rotation,  D'Ulloa's  account  of  tne 
inner  corona  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The  height  of  this 
ring  was,  it  seems,  about  140,000  miles,  or  twice  that  of  the  ring  seen 
last  July.  As  the  year  1779  was  one  of  maximum  solar  disturbance, 
there  were  doubtless  many  spots  in  1778 ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  corona 
Accorded  well  with  the  theory  that  the  corona  expands  as  the  number 
of  sun-spots  increases. 

We  come  now  to  three  eclipses  which  are  especially  interesting  as 
baving  been  all  carefully  observed,  some  observers  having  seen  all 
*Kree, — ^the  eclipses,  namely,  of  1842,  1851,  and  1860.  Unfortunately 
*lie  eclipses  of  1842  and  1851  occurred  when  the  sun-spots  were 
*^eiiher  at  their  greatest  nor  at  their  least  degree  of  frequency.    For 
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a  maximuni  of  BiinHspots  occurred  in  1837,  and  a  minimmn  in  1844,  so 
that  1842  was  on  what  may  be  called  the  descending  slope  of  a  sun- 
spot  wave,  nearer  the  hollow  than  the  crest,  but  not  very  near  either: 
again,  a  maximum  occurred  in  1848,  and  a  minimum  in  1856,  so  that 
1851  was  also  on  the  descending  slope  of  a  sun-spot  wave,  rather 
nearer  the  crest  than  the  hollow,  but  one  may  fairly  say  about  midway 
between  them.  Still  it  is  essential  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  to  consider 
intermediate  cases.  We  must  not  only  apply  the  eomparentia  ad  in^ 
tellectiim  instantiarum  convenientiumy  but  also  the  eomparentia  instantiarum 
secundum  magis  ac  minus.  If  the  existence  of  great  solar  disturbances 
causes  the  corona  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  as  compared  with  the  corona 
seen  when  the  sun  shows  no  spots,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
corona  moderately  enlarged  only  when  the  sun  shows  a  considerable 
but  not  the  maximum  number  of  spots.  And  again,  it  is  conceivable 
that  we  may  find  some  noteworthy  difference  between  the  aspect  of 
the  corona  when  sun-spots  are  diminishing  in  number,  and  its  aspect 
when  they  are  increasing.  This  point  seems  the  more  to  need  investi- 
gation when  we  note  that  the  evidence  derived  from  echpses  occurring 
near  the  time  either  of  maximum  or  of  minimum  solar  disturbance  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  It  may  be  that  we  may  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancies  we  have  recognized,  in  some  distinction 
between  the  state  of  the  corona  when  spots  are  increasing  and  when 
they  are  diminishing  in  number. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  several  careful  observers  of  the  corona  in 
1842  believed  that  they  could  recognize  motion  in  the  coronal  rays.. 
Francis  Baily  compared  the  appearance  of  the  corona  to  the  flickering 
light  of  a  gas  illumination.  0.  Struve  also  was  much  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  violent  agitation  in  the  hght  of  the  ring.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  appearance  was  due  to  movements  in  that  part  of  our 
atmosphere  through  which  the  corona  was  observed.  The  extent  of 
the  corona  was  variously  estimated  by  different  observers.  Petit,  at 
Montpelher,.  assigned  to  it  a  breadth  corresponding  to  a  height  of 
about  200,000  miles ;  Baily  a  height  of  about  500,000  miles ;  and  O. 
Struve  a  height  of  more  than  800,000  miles.  The  last-named  observer 
also  recognized  luminous  expansions  extending  fully  four  degrees- 
(corresponding  to  nearly  7,000,000  miles)  from  the  sun.  Picozzi,  at 
Milan,  noticed  two  jets  of  light,  which  were  seen  also  by  observers  in 
France.  Bays  also  were  seen  by  Mauvais  at  Perpignan,  and  by  Baily 
at  Pavia.  But  Airy,  observing  the  corona  from  the  Superga,  could 
see  no  radiation  ;  he  says,  "  Although  a  shght  radiation  might  have 
been  perceptible,  it  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to  affect  in  a  sensible 
degree  the  annular  structure  by  which  the  liuninous  appearance  W€» 
plainly  distinguished."  These  varieties  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona 
were  doubtless  due  to  varieties  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  corona  was  seen.  Now  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that|  so  far  as  extension  is  concerned,  the  corona  seen  in  184S 
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one  which,  if  the  theory  we  are  conaidering  were  sound,  we  should 
expect  to  see  near  the  time  of  maximum  rather  than  of  minimum 
solar  disturbance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  brightness  the  corona  of 
1842  resembled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  last  July. 

**I  had  imagined,"  says  Baily,  "that  the  corona,  as  to  its  brilliant  or 
luminous  appearance,  would  not  be  greater  than  that  faint  crepuscular  light 
which  sometimes  takes  place  (stc)  in  a  summer  evening,  and  that  it  would 
encircle  the  moon  like  a  ring.  I  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  and 
astonished  at  the  splendid  scene  which  now  so  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view." 

The  light  of  the  corona  was  so  bright,  0.  Struve  states,  that  the 
naked  eye  could  scarcely  endure  it ;  "  many  could  not  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  eclipse  was  total,  so  strongly  did  the  corona's  light  resemble 
direct  simh'ght."  Thus,  while  as  regards  extent  the  corona  in  1842  pre- 
sented the  appearance  to  be  expected  at  the  time  of  maximmn  solar 
disturbance  if  our  theory  is  sound,  its  brightness  was  that  corre- 
sponding to  a  time  of  minimum  disturbance.  Its  structure  corre- 
sponded with  the  former  condition.  The  light  of  the  corona  was  not 
uniform,  nor  inerely  marked  by  radiations,  but  in  several  places  inter- 
lacing lines  of  light  could  be  seen.  Arago,  at  Perpignan,  observed 
with  the  unaided  eye  a  region  of  the  corona  where  the  structure  was 
as  of  intertwined  jets,  giving  an  appearance  resembling  a  hank  of 
thread  in  disorder. 

Certainly,  for  an  eclipse  occurring  two  years  from  the  time  of 
minimum,  and  five  years  from  the  time  of  maximum  disturbance,  that 
of  July,  1842,*  has  not  supplied  evidence  favouring  the  theory  with 
which  we  started.  Whether  any  other  theory  of  association  between 
the  corona  and  the  sim-spots  will  better  accord  with  the  evidence 
hitherto  collected  remains  to  be  seen. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  eclipse  of  1851,  occurring  nearly  midway 
between  the  epochs  of  maximum  solar  disturbance  (1848)  and  mini- 
mmn  solar  disturbance  (1856).  I  take  the  amount  given  by  Airy,  our 
Government  astronomer,  as  he  was  one  of  the  observers  of  the  eclipse 
of  1842:— 

"  The  corona  was  far  broader,"  he  says,  "  than  that  which  I  saw  in  1842. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  breadth  was  little  less  than  the  moon's  diameter,  but 
its  outline  was  very  irregular.  I  did  not  notice  any  beams  projecting  from  it 
which  deserved  notice  as*  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  others ;  but  the 
whole  was  beamy,  radiated  in  structure,  and  tenninated — though  very  indefi- 
nitely— in  a  way  which  reminded  me  of  the  ornament  frequently  placed  round 

•  The  actual  condition  of  the  sun  in  1842  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  spots  observed  in  1887  the  preceding  year  of  maximnm  dis- 
torbancej  in  1842,  and  in  1844  the  foUowingyear  of  minimum  £sturbance.  The  observer 
was  Schwabe  of  Dessau :  . 

Days  of  Days  without         New  groups 

observation.  sx>ot8.  observed. 

1837        168        0        383 

1842        307        64        68 

1844         321         Ill         62 

Only  it  should  be  noticed  that  nearly  aU  the  spots  seen  in  the  year  1844  belonged  to  the 
next  period*  the  time  of  actual  minimuTn  occurring  early  in  1844. 
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a  mariner's  compass.  Its  colour  was  white,  or  resembling  that  of  Venus.  I 
saw  no  flickering  or  unsteadiness  of  light.  It  was  not  separated  from  the 
moon  by  any  interval,  nor  had  it  any  annular  structure.  It  looked  like  a 
radiated  luminous  doud  behind  the  moon." 

The  corona  thus  described  belongs  to  that  which  our  theory  ctsso- 
ciates  with  the  peiripd  of  maximum  rather  than  of  minimum  solar 
disturbance.  Definite  peculiarities  of  structure  seem  to  have  been 
more  numerous  and  better  marked  than  in  1842.  It  accords  with 
our  theory  that  1851  was  a  year  of  gi*eater  solar  disturbance  than 
existed  in  1842,  as  the  following  numbers  show : — 

Days  of  Days  without      New  groups 

observation.  spots.  observed. 

1842       307      64      68 

1851       308       0      141 

1860       332      0      211 

I  have  included  the  year  1860,  as  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
corona  then  seen  by  Airy.  The  year  1860  did  not  differ  very 
markedly,  it  will  be  observed,  from  1851,  as  regards  the  number  of 
new  groups  of  spots  observed  by  Schwabe,  especially  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  sun  was  observed  in 
these  two  years.  But  1860  was  a  year  of  maximum  solar  disturbance, 
whereas  1851  was  not.* 
Airy  remarks  of  the  corona  in  1860 : — 

"It  gave  a  considerable  body,  but  I  did  not  remark  either  by  eye-view  or  by 
telescope- view  anything  annular  in  its  structure;  it  appeared  to  me  to  resemble, 
with  some  irregularities  (as  I  stated  in  1851),  the  ornament  round  a  compass* 
card.  Bruhns  of  Leipsic  noted  that  the  corona  shone  with  an  intense  white 
light,  so  lustrous  as  to  dim  the  protuberances.*' 

He  noticed  that  a  ray  shot  out  to  a  distance  of  about  one  degree, 
indicating  a  distance  of  at  least  1,500,000  miles  from  the  sun's  surface. 
This  was  unquestionably  a  coronal  appendage,  as  neither  the  direction 
nor  the  length  of  the  ray  varied  for  ten  seconds,  during  which  Bruhns 
directed  his  attention  to  it.  Its  light  was  considerably  feebler  than 
that  of  the  corona,  which  was  of  a  glowing  white,  and  seemed  to 
coruscate  or  twinkle.  Bruhns  assigned  to  the  inner  corona  a  height 
varying  from  about  40,000  to  about  80,000  miles.  But  this  was  un- 
questionably far  short  of  the  true  height.     In  fact,  Secchi's  photo- 

•  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  position  occupied  by  the  years  1861  and  1860  in  this 
respect,  as  compared  with  the  year  1848  (mazimiim  next  preceding  1851)«  1866  (mini- 
mum next  foUowing  1861),  and  1867  (minimum  next  foUowing  1860)  : — 

Bays  of         Days  without        New  groups 
observation. 

1848    278 

1861    808 

1866    321 

1860    882 

1867    812 

A  oompariaoii  of  the  three  tables  given  in  these  notes  and  the  text  wiU  afford  some  idea 
of  the  irregularitiee  existing  in  the  Tarions  waves  of  8nnF^i9>ot8. 


spots. 

obs^ed. 

0 

830 
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193 

34 
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196 
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gm]>bs  eJiow  the  corona  extending  to  a  distance  of  at  least  175,000 
m3e8  from  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Therefore  probably  what  Brnhns 
chl\»  the  base  of  the  corona  was  in  reality  only  the  prominence  region, 
^i!  the  inner  corona  was  that  which  he  describeB  as  varying  in  breadth 
or!'  un  nearly  one-half  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree — ^that  is,  from 

ato ,-  ,  '0  to  about  400,000  miles,  De  la  Rue  gives  a  somewhat 
aimikr  general  description  of  the  corona  seen  in  1860.  He  remai'ks 
itmi  it  was  extremely  bright  near  the  moon's  body,  and  of  a  silvery 
wldt^tiese.  The  picture  nf  the  corona  by  Feilitsch  (given  at  p.  343  of 
my  book  on  the  Sun)  accords  with  these  descriptions. 

Oft  the  wbok%  the  eclipse  of  1860  affords  evidence  according  well 
with  the  theory  we  have  been  considerfng,  except  as  regards  the 
brightuees  and  the  colour  of  the  corona,  which  correspond  more 
dom?ly  with  what  was  observed  last  July  than  with  the  lustre  and 
colour  of  the  corona  in  1870  and  1871.  In  this  respect,  it  is  singular 
tint  the  eclipse  of  1867,  which  occurred  (see  preceding  note)  when 
the  sun-spots  were  fewest  in  number,  presented  a  decided  contrast  to 
ibt  of  1860» — the  contrast  being,  however,  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  which  our  theory  would  retiuire,  if  the  colour  and  brightnees  of 
the  corona  be  considered  essential  features  of  any  law  of  association. 
Herr  Grosch,  describing  the  corona  of  1867,  says,  **  There  appeared 
wound  the  moon  a  reddish  glimmering  light,  similar  to  that  of  the 
«^«K)ra,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  this  (I  mean  very  shortly  after 
it)  the  corona;*  It  is  clear,  however,  from  what  follows,  that  the 
f^difih  hght  was  what  is  now  conmaonly  called  the  inner  corona, 
which,  last  July,  when  the  sun  was  in  almost  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tiou  as  regards  the  spots,  was  pearly  white  and  intensely  bright, 
''  Hub  reddish  glimmer,'*  he  proceeds,  **  which  surrounded  the  moon 
^th  a  border  of  the  breadth  of  at  most  five  minutes'*  (about  140,000 
I  ^m)  **  was  not  sharply  bounded  in  any  part>  but  was  extremely  difiused 
jindless  distinct  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles/*  Of  the  outer 
'  <^i^na  he  remarks  that 

^j^  afjparent  height  amonnted  to  about  280,000  miles  opposite  the  solar 

^If^j  but  opposite  the  solar  equator  to  about  670,000  miles.    Its  lig^ht  was 

>it^.    This  white  light  was  not  in  the  least  radiated  itself^  but  it  had  the 

^'jiranoe  of  rays  penetratiDg  through  it ;  or  rather,  as  if  rays  ran  over  it, 

"^  *      symmetricaJ  pencils  idivorging  outwards,  and  passing  far  beyrmd  the 

of  the  wbite  light.     These  rays  had  a  more  bluish  appearauce,  and 

ht»st  be  compared  to  those  produced  by  a  great  electro -magnetic  light, 

aiiiiilarity  to  these,  indeed,  was  so  striking,  that  tinder  other  circum- 

UX'8  I  Bhould  have  taken  them  for  such,  shining  at  a  great  distance.    The 

'  vf  tbe  corona  I  have  described  is  that  seen  with  the  naked  eye In 

-        white  light  of  the  corona,  close  upon  the  moon's  edge,  there  appeared 

■Sy^Ctfal  dark  csirves.     They  were  symmetrically  arched  towards  the  east  and 

sharply  drawn,  and  resembUng  in  tint  lines  drawn  with  a  lead  pencil  upon 

pur.  .  •  .  .  Beginning  at  a  diatance  of  one  minute  (about  26,000  miles), 

d  be  traced  up  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  minutes  (some  230,000 

the  moon's  edge/' 

Almost  oU  the  features  observed  in  this  case  correepond  closely  with 
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those  noted  and  photographed  during  the  eclipse  of  December,  1871. 
In  other  words,  the  corona  seen  in  1867,  when  the  sun  was  passing 
through  the  period  of  least  solar  disturbance,  closely  resembled  the 
corona  seen  in  1871,  when  the  sun  was*  nearly  in  its  stage  of  greatest 
disturbance.  Even  the  spectroscopic  evidence  obtained  in  1871  and 
last  July  may  be  so  extended  as  to  show  with  extreme  probability 
what  would  have  been  seen  in  1867  if  spectroscopic  analysis  had  then 
been  applied.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  reddish  inner  corona, 
extending  to  a  height  of  about  140,000  miles,  would  have  been  found 
under  spectroscopic  analysis  to  shine  in  part  with  the  light  of  glowing 
hydrogen,  as  the  reddish  corona  of  1871  did.  The  white  corona  of 
last  July,  on  the  contrary,  shone  only  with  such  light  as  comes  from 
glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter.  Here  then,  again,  the  evidence  is 
unfavourable  to  our  theory;  for  the  corona  in  1867  should  have 
closely  resembled  the  corona  of  last  July,  if  this  theory  were  sound. 

It  would  be  idle,  I  think,  to  seek  for  farther  evidence  either  in 
favour  of  the  theory  we  originally  proposed  to  discuss,  or  against  it : 
for  the  evidence  of  the  eclipse  of  1867  disposes  finally  of  the  theory 
in  that  form.  I  may  note  in  passing  that  the  echpse  of  1868  gave 
evidence  almost  equally  unfavourable  to  the  theory,  while  the  evidence 
given  by  the  ecUpse  of  1869  was  neutral.  It  will  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  consider,  before  concluding  our  inquiiy,  the  evidence  obtained 
in  1871  and  last  July,  in  order  that  we  may  see  what,  after  all,  thut 
evidence  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  proving  with  regard  to  coronal 
variations. 

First,  however,  as  I  have  considered  two  eclipses  which  occurred 
when  the  simnspots  were  decreasing  in  number — namely,  those  of 
1842  and  1851,  midway  (roughly  speaking)  between  the  crest  and 
hollow  of  the  sunnspot  wave  on  its  descending  slope,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  an  eclipse  which  was  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the 
ascending  slope  of  a  sun-spot  wave.  I  take,  then,  the  eclipse  of  1858, 
as  seen  in  Brazil  by  Liais.  The  picture  drawn  by  this  observer  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  views  of  the  corona  ever  obtained.  It  is 
given  at  p.  339  of  my  book  on  the  Sun.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  deride  this  drawing,  but  since  the  eclipse  of  1871,  when  the  corona 
was  photographed,  it  has  been  admitted  that  Liais's  drawing  may  be 
accepted  as  thoroughly  trustworthy.  It  shows  a  wonderfully  complex 
corona,  like  that  of  1871,  extending  some  700,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
and  corresponding  in  all  respects  with  such  a  corona  as  our  theory  (if 
established)  would  have  associated  with  the  stage  of  maximum  solar 
disturbance.  As  in  this  respect  the  eclipse  of  1858,  when  sun-spots 
were  increasing,  resembled  those  of  1842  and  1851,  when  sun-spots 
were  diminishing  in  number,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  law  of  asso- 
ciation depending  on  the  rate  of*  increase  or  diminution  of  solar  dis- 
turbance. 

If  we  limited  our  attention  to  the  eclipses  of  1871  anci  of  last  Jtdy^ 
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tre  Bhoold  tmquestionably  be  led  to  adopt  the  belief  that  the  corona 
dunng  a  year  of  many  spots  differs  markedly  from  the  corona  when 
the  etin  shows  few  epots,  or  none*  So  far  as  the  aspect  of  the  corona 
» coacemed^  I  take  the  description  given  by  the  same  observer  in  both 
caseis,  tis  the  comparison  is  thus  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  effect 
of  i-f'^*  3  in  observing  qnalities. 

XI  er  recognized  in   1871  a  corona  resembling  a  star-like 

decoratioii,  with  its  rays  arranged  almost  symmetrically — three  above 
aljovc'  and  three  below  two  dark  spaces  or  rifts  at  the  extremity  of  a 
liomontal  diameter.  The  rays  wore  biiilt  up  of  innumerable  bright 
Sneer  of  different  length,  with  more  or  less  dark  spaces  between  them. 
Kear  the  sun  this  structure  was  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  central 
riug^  ur  mner  corona.  In  the  telescope  he  saw  thousands  of  inter- 
Ildng  filaments,  varying  in  intensity.  The  rays  so  definite  to  the 
eye  were  not  seen  in  the  telescope.  The  complex  structure  of  inter- 
lacbg  filaments  could  be  traced  only  to  a  height  of  some  five  or  six 
minutes  (from  135>000  to  165,0CW  miles)  from  the  sun,  there  dying  out 
niddenly.  The  spectroscope  showed  that  the  inner  corona,  to  this 
height  at  least  (but  Respighi's  spectroscopic  observations  prove  the 
wme  for  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  stin),  was  foi*med  in  part  of 
glowiug  gas — hydrogen — and  the  vapour  of  some  as  yet  undetermined 
substance,  shining  with  light  of  a  green  tint,  corresponding  to  1474  of 
Kirclihoff*s  scale.  But  also  a  part  of  the  coronal  light  came  from 
natter  which  reflected  sunlight ;  for  its  spectrum  was  the  rainbow- 
kiuted  streak  crossed  by  dark  lines,  which  we  obtain  from  any  object 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays.  It  should  be  added  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  in  1871  show  the  three  great  rays  above  and 
tfcree  below,  forming  the  appearance  as  of  a  star-like  decoration, 
^t'icribed  by  Mr.  Lockyer ;  insomuch  that  it  is  rather  strange  to  find 
Mf.  Locky*jr  remarking  that  ^'the  difference  between  the  photographic 
i^id  the  visible  corona  came  out  strongly,  .  *  .  .  and  the  non-eolar 
'jrigin  of  the  radial  structure  was  conclusively  established*"  The  resem- 
Mttiice  is,  indeed*  not  indicated  in  the  rough  copy  of  the  photographs 
^'hicb  illusti  ates  Mr,  Lockyer's  paper ;  but  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
pliotographs  themselves,  and  in  the  fine  engraving  which  has  been 
fcrtii   '  "      I  them  for  the  illustration  of  the  eclipse-volume  which  the 


A^t 


Society  proposes  to  issue  (some  time  in  the  present  cen- 


,  perhaps). 
KoWj  last  July  the  corona  presented  an  entirely  different  appear- 
ce.  Mr.  Lockyer,  in  a  telegram  sent  to  the  D€iih/  Newa,  describes  it 
f*  8maH  o{  pearly  lustre,  and  having  indications  of  definite  structure 
H^  two  places  only.  Several  long  rays  were  seen  ;  but  the  inner 
■^OToua  was  estimated  as  extending  to  a  height  of  about  70,000  miles 
^P^om  the  sun's  surface.  Its  brightness  was  estimated  as  exceeding 
"tfmfrV'  V  f  of  the  corona  seen  in  187L  The  most  remarkable  change, 
la  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
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corona's  spectrum— or,  in  other  words,  in  the  physical  structore  of  the 
corona.  The  bright  lines  or  bright  images  of  the  inner  corona 
(according  as  it  was  examined  through  a  sKt  or  without  one)  were 
not  seen  last  July,  showing  that  no  part,  or  at  least  no  appreciable  part, 
of  its  light  comes  from  glowing  gaseous  matter.  But  also  the  dark 
lines  seen  by  Janssen  in  1871  were  wanting  on  this  occasion,  showing 
that  th«  corona  did  not  shine  appreciably  by  reflecting  sunlight.  The 
spectrum  was,  in  fine,  a  continuous  rainbow-tinted  streak,  such  as  that 
given  by  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter. 

The  inference  clearly  is:  1.  That  last  July  the  gaseous  matter 
which  had  been  present  in  the  corona  in  1871  was  either  entirely 
absent  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity ;  2.  The  particles  of  solid  or 
liquid  (but  probably  solid)  matter  which,  by  reflecting  sunlight, 
produced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corona's  light  in  1871,  were 
glowing  with  intense  heat  last  July,  and  shone  in  the  main  with 
inherent  light ;  and  3.  The  entire  corona  was  greatly  reduced  in  size 
last  July,  as  compared  with  that  which  formed  the  "  starlike  decora^ 
tion  "  around  the  black  body  of  the  moon  in  December,  1871. 

We  cannot,  however,  accept  the  theory  that  such  a  corona  as  was 
seen  in  1871  invariably  surrounds  the  sun  in  years  of  great  disturb- 
ance, while  the  corona  of  last  month  is  the  typical  corona  for  years  of 
small  solai*  disturbance.  The  generalization  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  which  I  have  presented  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  corona  as  was  seen  in  1871  is  more  common  in  years  of 
great  disturbance,  just  as  spots  are  then  more  common,  though  not 
always  present ;  while  such  a  corona  as  was  seen  last  July  is  more 
common  in  years  of  small  disturbance,  just  as  days  when  the  sim  is 
wholly  without  spots  are  then  more  common,  though  from  time  to  time 
several  spots,  and  sometimes  very  large  spots,  are  seen  in  such  years. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  evidence  I  have  collected  favours  rather 
strongly  the  inference  that  an  association  of  this  sort  really  exists 
between  the  corona  and  the  sunnspots.  It  would,  however,  be  unsafe 
at  present  to  generalize  even  to  this  extent ;  while  certainly  the  wide 
generalization  telegraphed  to  Europe  from  America  as  the  g^eat  result 
of  the  eclipse  observations  last  month  must  unhesitatingly  be  rejected. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  science  may  hope  to  obtain  more 
trustworthy  evidence  than  we  yet  have  respecting  the  corona  and  its 
changes  of  form,  extent,  lustre,  and  physical  constitution.  In  the 
case  of  the  prominences,  we  have  the  means  of  making  systematic 
observations  on  every  fine,  clear  day.  It  has  been,  indeed,  through 
observations  thus  effected  by  the  spectroscopic  method  that  an 
association  has  been  recognized  between  the  number,  size,  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  prominences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number,  size,  and 
activity  of  the  sun-spots  on  the  other.  But  in  the  case  of  the  oorona, 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  make  any  observations  except  at  the  time  of 
total  solar  eclipse.   It  seems  almost  impossible  to  hope  that  any  means 
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can  be  devised  for  seeing  the  corona  at  any  other  time.     Of  course, 

without  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  the  corona,  as  ordinarily  seen 

daring  total  eclipeee^  must  be    entirely  invisible  when  the   sun  is 

tthhiing  in  full  splendour.     No  one  acquainted  with  even  the  merest 

I  elements  of  optics  could  hope  to  see  the  corona  with  an  ordinary 

telescope  at  such  a  time.     The  spectroscope,  again,  would  not  help  in 

the  sHghtest  degree  to  show  such  a  corona  as  was  shining  last  July. 

For  the  power  of  the  spectroscope  to  show  objects  which  under  ordinary 

conditions  are  invisible,  depends  on  the  separation  of  rays  of  certain 

tmte  from  the  rays  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  which  make  up 

lolar  light ;  and  as  the  corona  last  July  shone  with  all  the  colours  of 

the  rainbow,  and  not  with  certain  special  tints,  the  power  of  the  spec- 

tK«»cope  would  be  thrown  away  on  a  corona  of  that  kind.     All  that 

wt^can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to  discern  the  gaseous  corona  when,  as  in 

1871,  it  is  well  developed,  by  spectroscopic  appliances  more  effective 

for  that  purpose  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  ;  for  all 

which  have  as  yet  been  adopted  have  failed. 

Now,  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  will  be  recognized  when  we 
ronember  that  the  strongest  tint  of  the  corona's  light^the  green 
tiiit  classified  as  1474  Kirchhoff — has  been  specially  but  ineffectually 
Searched  for  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood  with  the  moat  powerful  spec- 
^tOBcopic  appliances  yet  employed  in  the  study  of  the  coloured  promi- 
nences.   In  other  words,  when  the  light  of  our  own  air  over  the 
region  occupied  by  the  corona  has  been  diluted  as  far  as  possible  by 
•p^troscopic  contrivances,  the  strongest  of  the  special  coronal  tints 
«J«  yet  failed  to  show  through  the   diluted  spectrum  of  the  sky. 
Again,  we  have  even  stronger  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in 
Wjo  spectroscopic  observations  made  by  Respighi  during  the  eclipse  of 
1871.    The  instrument,  or  I  should  rather,  perhaps,  say  the  arrange- 
rs ^ent,  which  during  mid-totality  showed  the  green  image  of  the  corona 
^pto  a  height  of  about  280,000  miles,  did  not  show  any  green  ring  at  all 
*t  the  beginning  of  totahty.     In  other  words,  so  faint  is  the  light  of 
*ii^  gaseous  corona,  even  at  its  brightest  part,  close  to  the  sun,  that  the 
I     '^int  residual  atmospheric  light  which  illuminates  the  sky  over  the 
■pclipeed  erm  at  the  beginning  of  totality  sufficed  to  obhterate  this  part 
^p^  the  coronal  light. 

H      ^Tiether   with   any  combinatioD  specially   directed   to   meet  the 

B'iifficulties  of  this  observation,  the  gaseous  corona  can  be  rendered 

™  oii^ernible,  remains  to  be  seen.     I  must  confess  my  own  hopes  that 

^^  problem  will  ever  be  successfully  dealt  ^vith  are  very  sHght,  though 

'^^t  absolutely  evanescent.     It  seems  to  me  barely  possible  that  the 

Problem  might  be  successfully  attacked  in  the  following  way.     Using 

tf'lewope  of  small  size,  for  the  larger  the  telescope  the  fainter  is  the 

(because  of  greater  loss  of  light  by  absorption),  let  the  image 

*^  be  received  in  a  small,  perfectly  darkened  camera  attached 

^  end  of  the  telescope.    Now  if  the  image  of  the  sun  were 
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received  on  a  smooth  white  surface  we  know  that  the  prominences 
and  the  corona  wonld  not  be  visible.  And  again,  if  the  part  of  such 
a  surface  on  which  the  image  of  the  sun  itself  fell  were  exactly 
removed,  we  know  (the  experiment  has  been  tried  by  Airy)  that  the 
prominences  would  not  be  seen  on  the  ling  of  white  surface  left  after 
such  excision  :  still  less,  then,  would  the  much  fainter  image  of  the 
corona  be  seen.  But  if  this  ring  of  white  surface,  illuminated  in 
reaUty  by  the  sky,  by  the  ring  of  prominences  and  sierra,  and  by  the 
corona,  were  examined  through  a  battery  of  prisms  (used  without  a 
slit)  adjusted  to  any  one  of  the  known  prominence  tints,  the  ring  of 
prominences  and  sierra  would  be  seen  in  that  special  tint.  If  the 
battery  of  prisms  were  suflSciently  eflfective,  and  the  tint  were  one  of 
the  hydrogen  tints — preferably  perhaps  the  red — we  might  possibly 
be  able  to  trace  the  faint  image  of  the  corona  in  that  tint.  But  we 
should  have  a  better  chance  with  the  green  tint  corresponding  to  the 
spectral  line  1474  Kirchhoff.  If  the  ring  of  white  surface  were  replaced 
by  a  ring  of  green  surface,  the  tint  being  as  nearly  that  of  1474 
Kirchhoflf  as  possible,  the  chance  of  seeing  the  coronal  ring  in  that 
tint  would  be  somewhat  increased ;  and  stiU  further,  perhaps,  if  the 
field  of  view  were  examined  through  green  glass  of  the  same  tint.  It 
seems  just  possible  that  if  prisms  of  triple  height  were  used,  through 
which  the  rays  were  carried  three  times,  by  an  obvious  modification 
of  the  usual  arrangement  for  altering  the  level  of  the  rays,  thus  giving 
a  power  of  eighteen  flint-glass  prisms  of  sixty  degrees  each,  evidence, 
though  slight  perhaps,  might  be  obtained  of  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
stance which  produces  the  green  line.  Thus  variations  in  the  condition 
of  the  corona  might  be  recognized,  and  any  law  afiecting  such 
variations  might  be  detected.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  optical  relations  involved  in  the  problem  leads  me  to 
regard  the  attempt  to  recognize  any  traces  of  the  oorona  when  the . 
sun  is  not  ecKpsed  as  almost  hopeless. 

It  is  clear  that  until  some  method  for  thus  observing  the  corona  has 
been  devised,  futm*e  eclipse  observationB  will  acquire  a  new  interest, 
from  the  light  which  they  may  throw  on  the  coronal  variations  and 
their  possible  association  in  some  way,  not  as  yet  detected,  with  the 
sun-spot  period.  Even  when  a  method  has  been  devised  for  observing 
the  gaseous  corona,  the  corona  whose  light  comes  either  directly  or  by 
reflection  from  solid  or  liquid  matter  wiU  still  remain  undiscemible 
except  during  total  ecUpses  of  the  sun.  Many  years,  theia^  must 
pass  before  the  relation  of  the  corona  to  the  prominenoes  and 
the  sun-spots  shall  be  fully  recognized.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for,  even 
though  it  should  not  lead  up  (as  it  most  probably  will)  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  the  periodic  changes  which  afiect  the  surface  of  the 
sun. 

BiGHABD  A.  PBOOTOR. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  AND  MODEKN 
CRITICISM. 


IT  18  often  said  that  the  school  of  theology  which  calls  itself  modem 
or  critical,  has  begtin  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  scientific  troat- 
xxkent  of  the  life  of  Jesus.    Members  of  that  school  often  boast  that 
tliey  h&ve  put  an  end  to  that  barren  negative  criticism,  whose  final 
v^Qttilt  liras  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Jesus  except  our  own 
^SDOtance.    They  think  they  have  found,  in  a  thorough  and  impar- 
tial investigation  of  historical  sources,  the  means  of  separating  the 
Austa  from  the  legends  with  which  the  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels 
^adorned.    Their  conclusions  are  often  lauded  aE(  sure  acquisitions  of 
ifiodem  science,  and  set  forth  as  the  true  key  tp  a  better  apprehension 
of  ihe  person  of  Christ,  and  Hi£i  significance  in  history. 

In  testing  the  justice  of  this  claim,  we  do  not  dony  that  recent 

researches  have  thrown  considetaible  light  pn  the.  history. of  Christ's 

^me.    The  chronology  has  been  more  definitely  fixed,  and  the  scenery 

^dst  which  Jesus  moved  more  vividly  painted.    Much,  however,  is 

•till  uncertain,  and  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  has  been  vastly 

<^ex^«8tiniated.    The  great  theological  questions  a<re  untouched.*   Did 

JoBite  rise  above  the  level  of  humanity,  and  was  there  a  miraculous 

^fetnent  in  His  life  t     On  the  first  point  modfini  ciiticism  is  divided. 

^e  aide  hblda  that  the  person  of  Jesus  is  altogether  unique,  the  other 

denies  this. '  Strauss,  the  representative  of  the  latter  side,  gives  as  the 

f^aaon,  that  it  is  not  in  the  i^ature'  of  an  idea  to  manifest  itself  fully 

^  one  man,  and  that  the  realization  in  one  man  of  an  ideal  character 

^  iu)t  compatible  with  the  laws  of  htiman  existence.     On  the  second 

Point,  both  are  agreed  that  miracles  are  impossible.    There  can,  they 

^^y,  be  no  breach  in  the  order  of  Nature,  and;  no  severance  of  the 

^^imection  between  cause  and  effect.    It  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  the 

^^  aide  that  unique  or  singular  effects  proceeded  from  the  unique 
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person  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  maintained  that  they  took  place  under  the 
form,  and  according  to  the  laws,  of  natural  development  and  human 
activity. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  not  if  either  of  these  two  views  can  be  de- 
fended either  dogmatically  or  philosophically,  but  simply  to  ask  how 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  stands  in  reference  to  tiiem.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Evangelists  give  a  totally  different  idea  of  the 
person  of  Christ  and  the  events  of  His  life.  The  earlier  Rationalism 
deluded  itself  into  the  belief  that  the  words  of  the  Gospels  could  be 
so  interpreted  that  every  trace  of  the  supernatural  would  disappear. 
A  truer  exegesis  has  for  ever  banished  that  delusion.  Modem  criti- 
cism, then,  before  it  can  give  us  its  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
must  settle  a  preliminary  question :  Under  what  circumstances  could 
the  supernatural  views  of  the  life  imd  work  of  Jesus,  by  which, 
according  to  the  critical  school,  both  are  completely  deformed,  have 
come  into  our  Gospels  t  Strauss  knew  what  he  was  doing  when,  in 
his  "Life  of  Jesus  for  the  People,"  he  still  maintained  that  all  our 
Gospels  were  written  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
still  lived  in  the  memory,  though  of  the  history  of  His  life  only 
the  vaguest  outlines  were  known,  because  there  was  no  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  such  an  age,  to  suit  the 
dogmatic  views  that  had  arisen  in  the  meantime,  the  picture  of  Jesua 
might  have  been  so  transformed  as  to  be  no  longer  recognized.  We 
do  not  now  inquire  how  an  intelligible  account  can  be  given  of  the 
formation  of  these  dogmatic  views,  if  they  had  really  no  starting^ 
point  in  the  historic  life  of  Jesus.  We  simply  affirm  that  from 
this  position  the  attempt,  such  as  Strauss  has  made,  to  give  a 
"  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  Historic  Outline,"  is  utterly  hopeless ;  for  this 
reason,  that  it  depends  altogether  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  critic 
what  fragments  he  is  to  gather  out  from  the  motley  mosaic  of  legends, 
myths,  and  poetic  fictions  as  really  historical. 

The  g^eat  boast  of  the  critics  of  the  modem  school  is  that  they 
have  got  beyond  the  Straussian  standpoint.  They  say  that  they  have 
learned,  by  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  oldest  constituent  elements  and  the  later  addi- 
tions. Moreover,  with  the  help  of  this  discrimination,  they  believe 
that  they  can  establish  historically,  on  the  basis  of  the  oldest  autho- 
rities, the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  however,  is  generally  given  up ;  neither  its  historic  character 
nor  its  apostoUc  origin  is  admitted.  It  is  well  known  that  Schleier- 
macher  made  this  Gospel  the  favourite  of  criticism,  and  the  chief 
source  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  its  sake  the  other  three  Gospels  suf- 
fered unfair  and  unfavourable  treatment.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
this  Gospel  not  only  presents  the  highest  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
but  expresses  them  in  His  discourses  and  His  miracles.  Efforts  ynm 
made  for  a  long  time  to  conceal  these  facts,  till  at  last  even  such  a 
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TaHant  defender  of  the  Gospel  as  Hase  has  seen  that  it  is  utterly 
iireconcilable  with  his  dogmatic  views,  and  is  forced  to  pronoimce  it 
a  mere  record  of  John's  reminiscences  made  by  one  of  his  scholars. 
The  same  conclusion  had  already  been  reached  by  Weizsacker,  But 
even  under  this  theory  the  fourth  Gospel  would  still  be  entitled  to  a 
place  with  the  other  three ;  while  for  most  of  the  representatives  of 
modem  criticism  it  is  only  a  religious  romance.  We  pass  by  the  question 
whether  later  researches,  which  push  its  origin  further  back,  sJlow  of 
Ha  being  thus  treated,  that  we  may  follow  modem  criticism  into  that 
region  where  it  thinks  it  can  find  a  sure  foundation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  historic  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus — ^that  is,  the  three 
Synoptical  Gospels. 

In  this  region  it  seems  difficult  indeed  to  get  a  firm  footing.    In  the 
early  days  of  the  strife  over  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  as 
it  was  kindled  by  Bretschneider's  "  Probabiha,"  it  became  almost  a 
fixed  rule  to  treat  the  Synoptical  Gospels  as  a  collection  of  traditions, 
which  deserved  little  confidence  because  their  source  was  uncertain. 
But  a  healthy  reaction  began  with  the  school  of  Baur  and  its  one- 
sided partiality  for  the  Synoptics  against  John.    In  the  present  day, 
f    however,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  whole  realm  of  German  science 
^io  is  willing  to  accept  one  of  these  Gospels  as  directly  Apostolic, 
*nd  thereby  to  envelop  the  Johannine  question  in  insoluble  difficulties. 
[  Keil  indeed,  in  his  recent  comprehensive  commentary,  has  so  accepted 
f  Matthew.     But  Keil's  book,  with  its  apologetic  and  harmonittic  arts,  is 
Kke  a  resurrection  from  a  past  age,  with  httle  or  no  sympathy  or 
^Hsnprehension  for  Uving  science.    To  reproach  the  critical  school  with 
saving  plunged  the  Synoptical  Gospels  into  a  labyrinth  of  hypotheses 
'Hm  which  there  is  no  escape,  may  be  a  comfortable  pretext  for 
}■  ^voiding  investigations  that  are  dangerous  to  one's  own  dogmatic 
■ystem ;  but  it  is  no  evidence  that  any  acquaintance  has  been  made 
"^th  these  investigations.     Many  differences  have  yet  indeed  to  be 
^ Reconciled;  but  even  the  most  radical  criticism  recognizes  in  our  fiist 
wspel  a  soUd  core  of  traditions  which  caiTy  one  back,  more  or  less 
^irectly,  to  the  Apostolic  circles.    And  yet  this  view,  as  held  for 
''tttance  by  Keim,  still  starts  from  the  unfortunate  hypothesis  of  Gries- 
^^•ch,  which  takes  Mark's  Gospel  for  the  latest  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
'  ''egards  it  as  a  mere  colourless  epitome  of  the  other  two.     It  is  now 
•®en  that  this  hypothesis  proceeds  from  a  thoroughly  defective  under- 
standing of  the  pecuKarity  of  this  Gospel.     By  the  Tubingen  school  it 
5^  again  been  galvanized  into  apparent  life.     This  is  the  only  error 
*^  the  history  of  Gospel  criticism  which  does  not  contain  a  single 
^in  of  truth,  and  whose  only  possible  effect  is  to  produce  confusion 
*^d  mistake. 

If  we  abandon  this  hypothesis,  this  Gospel,  so  rich  in  details  of  the 
^'S  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  is  a  mine  of  wealth.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
^^nd  why  Strauss  tried  with  worn-out  arguments  and  with  an  almost 
Vol.  xxxm.  2  a 
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naive  ignoring  of  all  later  researches  to  set  aside  this  unpleasant 
witness  as  the  most  untrustwoithy,  for  only  by  this  means  could  he 
hope  to  evaporate  the  historic  facts  which  rest  on  its  testimony  in 
the  fogs  of  the  mythical  process.  Whether  or  not  our  second  Gospel 
is  the  work  of  Mark,  connected  through  Peter  with  eye-witnesses,  or 
only  the  nearest  reproduction  of  the  original  Mark,  or  of  the  original 
document  on  which  all  the  Synoptical  Gospels  are  based,  is  not  es- 
sential for  the  historical  establishment  of  the  main  facts,  however 
important  it  may  be  for  many  things  in  detail.  Moreover,  since 
Weisse's  great  discovery,  a  second  source  of  our  Synoptics  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  all  critics  whose  vision  is  not  dimmed  by  Gries- 
bach's  hypothesis.  This  second  source,  composed  of  discourses  as 
characteristically  as  Mark  is  of  events,  certainly  carries  us  back  to 
the  tradition  of  ear-witnesses.  Even  rigid  critics  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  it  with  the  Aoyta  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  spoken  of  by 
Papias.  Whether  this  source  contains  a  narrative  element  as  well  as 
discourses,  and  whether  it  was  used  by  Mark  as  well  as  by  the  first 
and  third  Evangelists,  will  probably  be  long  discussed.  But  for  the 
historical  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  these  questions  have  only  a 
subordinate  importance,  since  even  those  who  answer  both  in  the 
affirmative  see  in  Mark's  more  detailed  description  of  many  events 
only  the  completion  of  a  more  ancient  outline  resting  on  an  independent 
tradition. 

These  two  sources  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  Gospel  history  that 
modern  criticism,  in  its  escape  from  the  miraculous,  can  no  longer 
shelter  itself  under  the  pretext  that  the  supernatural  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  rest  on  uncertain  traditions,  whose  credibility  can  only  be 
judged  by  internal  probability.  We  admit  that  the  childhood  of 
Jesus  and  His  appearances  after  the  resurrection  are  not  recorded  in 
these  sources,  and  there  are  critics  who  give  Mark  special  praise  that 
he  has  not  burdened  them  mth  these  miraculous  accounts.  But  that 
of  course  does  not  settle  the  question  of  their  historical  character.  It 
only  determines  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  for 
the  inquiry  how  far  modern  criticism  can  justify  its  assumption  of  the 
inconceivability  of  mii*acle  and  its  conception  of  the  person  of  Jcsiu» 
on  the  ground  of  the  later  investigation  of  the  Gospels.  We  muflk 
here  confine  oureelves  to  those  portions  of  the  Gospel  history  which 
are  attested  by  these  sources,  and  discuss  whether,  and  how  far,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  had  their  origin,  it  was  possible  that  the 
picture  of  Jesus  or  of  His  life  could  have  been  so  completely  altered, 
as  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been,  if  the  assumptions  of  the  critics 
are  correct. 

The  general  imputation  of  legendary  or  mythical  remodelling  will 
not  suffice  here.  Scholten's  elegant  expedient  of  finding  under  our 
second  Gospel  a  fundamental  document  of  Mark's  from  which  he 
simply  excludes  all  that  seems  to  him  incredible  is  oonvenieiit^  but  can 
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hardly  be  called  scientific.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Wittichen'a 
^an  of  writing  a  ''  Life  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Records.'*  and 
coolly  leaving  out  of  the  records  everything  that  seems  to  him 
nnhistorical.  This  is  certainly  not  a  candid  investigation  of  tho 
aathoiities. 

The  critical  school  would  be  relieved  from  all  difficulties,  if  it  could 
only  be  proved  that  the  eye-witnesses  must  have  misunderstood  tho 
events  which  they  saw.    We  do  not  here  refer  to  Kenan,  who  makes  a 
legend  spring  up  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  as  the  fruit  of  a  great 
voluntary  deception ;  nor  to  those  who  put  Jesus  on  a  level  with  other 
founders  of  reUgion,  and  famous  saints,  concerning  whom  their  nearest 
fiiends  and  companions  relate  the  greatest  wonders.     In  such  self- 
deceptions,  granting  that  they  were  such,  the  forces  at  piny  are  always 
cither  the  personal  vanity  and  pride  of  the  man  who  is  glorified, 
no  matter  what  spiritual  garb  may  be  assumed,  or  the  interest  of  his 
followers,  no  matter  how  closely  their  selfish  character  may  be  veiled 
behind  a  zeal  for  greater  things.    Reuan  may  not  scmple  to  assign 
to  his   much-praised    Jesus   of   Nazareth  and  his  disciples  impure 
motives,   insincere   actions,  and  untruthful  sayings,  but  wo  cannot 
Mcribe  the  moral  and  religious  reformation  of  the  world  to  a  character 
of  doubtful  purity  and  the  impostures  of  his  adherents.     AVe  hold  fast 
to  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  that  like  begets  like ;  and  wo  urge  this 
against  those  who  try  to  be  rid  of  miracles  by  violating  tho  liigheKt 
order  of  the  universe. 

But  even  sober  critics  Uke  AVeizsiicker  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
memory  of  eye-witnesses  might  have  embcUiBlied  tho  euros  which 
Jesus  wrought,  and  have  come  to  regard  tlieui  in  an  altogether  strange 
Kght.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  their  preconceived  ideas  about  ii 
'  demoniacal  world  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  a  candid  view 
of  the  so-called  exorcism  of  devils.  It  is  assumed  that  already,  in 
their  view,  events  like  those  at  the  baptism  and  the  tenijitation  could 
take  another  form;  that  their  faith  was  even  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce in  their  imagination  such  pictures  as  the  so-called  nature-miracles, 
because  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  them  was  so  powerful  that  they 
thought  themselves  translated  -with  Him  into  a  mimculuus  world. 
Stress  is  laid  on  their  participation  in  the  vast  spiritual  excitement 
which  Jesus  created,  and  which,  according  to  the  modem  view,  neces- 
sarily preceded  and  conditioned  His  unique  activity.  And,  finally,  we 
are  referred  to  what  the  Apostles  experienced  later  in  the  so-called 
nuraculous  gifts.  Surely  hero  the  untenablenoss  of  these  hypothesL  s 
■hows  itself.  If  miracles  were  really  wrought  in  Apostolic  times,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  Jesus  did  not  work  miracles  ?  If  the  Aposth  s 
fomid  that  they  could  perform  extraordinary'  deeds  in  the  strength  »»f 
the  new  spirit  wliich  animated  them,  what  reason  had  they  to  regard 
tile  analogous  works  of  Jesus  as  different  from  their  own  ?  It  is  vain  1 1> 
appeal  to  the  credulity  of  an  ago  which  had  no  idea  of  the  biudii)< 
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force  of  natural  law.  This  might  certainly  lead  them  to  see  a  work 
of  God  where  we  still  seek  after  natural  causes,  but  it  could  not  make 
them  give  another  account  of  facts  and  events,  the  natural  explanation 
of  which  not  even  the  keen  acumen  of  the  critics  can  discover,  and 
wliich  are  therefore  pronounced  impossible.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
simply  because  the  disciples  thought  miracles  possible,  they  therefore 
believed  that  miracles  had  been  wrought.  It  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  a  natural  event  should  assume  in  memory  a  miraculous  form,  but 
only  when  it  belongs  to  a  series  of  events  which  are  so  wonderful 
that  the  light  of  wonder  falls  from  them  on  others  which  originally 
did  not  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  psychological  presumption  is 
that  they  had  seen  enough  of  miracles  from  Jesus  to  be  inclined  to 
regard  as  also  miraculous  events  which  were  not  miracles.  How 
isolated,  however,  do  the  so-called  nature-miracles  stand  in  the  tra- 
dition, as  soon  as  we  cease  to  receive  the  miracles  of  healing  as  such. 
It  is  also  vain  to  appeal  to  the  great  enthusiasm  which  the  works  of 
Jesus  excited.  That  this  feeUng  should  have  taken  hold  of  the  masses, 
who  saw  in  Him  the  great  wonder-worker,  is  quite  comprehensible;  but 
ought  wc  not  to  think  of  the  influence  of  Jesus,  at  least  in  His  narrow 
circle  of  disciples,  as  taking  a  deeper  hold  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life,  and  working  a  better  result  than  a  vague  excitement  of  the 
imagination  ?  The  contrast  between  Jesus,  in  His  actual  appearance 
and  work,  and  the  Old  Testament  picture  of  the  Messiah,  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  popular  expectations,  must  ever  have  presented 
to  His  followers  a  hard  problem,  which  was  not  at  all  calculated  to 
carry  them  into  a  wild  enthusiam  which  would  destroy  their  judg- 
ment. If  the  ideas  of  the  disciples  on  the  subject  of  demonology 
were  really  so  perverted  that  they  were  in  no  condition  rightly  to 
understand  so  important  an  element  in  the  work  of  Jesus  as  the 
expelling  of  devils,  then  there  falls  a  very  suspicious  light  on  the 
teaching  of  their  Master,  who  omitted  to  clear  up  those  conceptions, 
and  prepare  them  for  a  soimder  view  of  His  work.  If  they  were  not 
capable  of  understanding  events  like  those  at  the  baptism  or  the 
temptation,  then  the  blame  must  at  least  fall  on  Him  from  whose 
mouth  alone  they  could  have  heard  about  these  things.  Jesus  must 
have  seen  that  the  very  men  whom  He  had  chosen  for  His  witnesses 
had  conceived  of  His  work  in  an  utterly  false  light.  If  He  did  nothing 
to  destroy  the  conception,  the  suspicion  arises  that  His  neglect  sprung* 
either  from  self-interested  ambition  or  self-conceited  delusions.  In  other 
words,  the  theory  which  finds  the  natural  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
transformed  in  the  narratives  of  eye-Avitnesses  into  iniracles,  leads 
inevitably,  at  last,  to  an  aspersion  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus. 

The  question  is  quite  difierent  as  soon  as  the  connecting  hnks'of 
oral  tradition  are  interposed  between  the  accounts  of  our  Gospels  and 
those  of  eye-witnesses.  And  yet  even  here  it  is  evident  that  modem 
criticism  itself,  while  denying  all  immediate  connection  with  Apostolic 
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tiadidon,  is  compelled  to  push  our  Gospels  so  close  to  the  age  of  the 
eje-witnesses,  that  very  little  room  remains  for  the  modifying  influence 
of  tradition.  The  number  of  connecting  links  which  divide  the 
Evangelists  from  the  eye-witnesses  cannot  possibly  be  large.  Moreover, 
the  more  carefully  modern  criticism  compares  the  parallel  accoimts  of 
OHT  Gospels,  the  more  evident  does  it  become  that  their  differences  do 
not  go  back  to  divergent  traditions.  They  arise  from  the  literary 
working-over  of  one  given  text,  which  is  often  reproduced  with  verbal 
accuracy.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  our  Gospels  originated, 
the  variations  cannot  possibly  have  come  from  special  tmditionary 
flonrces.  The  very  freedom  with  which  the  Evangehsts  remould  their 
materials  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  still  stood  in  the 
M  tide  of  oral  tradition  where  they  were  accustomed  to  such  metamor- 
phoses. Just  for  this  reason  their  alterations  often  represent  the 
changes  of  the  first  hand,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gradual  trans- 
fonnation  which  the  account  suffered  in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  rather  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  oral  transmission  of  a  story  things 
that  are  unhistorical  will  creep  into  it.  Every  subsequent  narrator 
wishes  to  supply  its  actual  or  supposed  deficiencies.  He  tries  to  illus- 
trate it,  to  present  it  in  brighter  colours  or  in  a  more  startling  form, 
or  he  gives  what  he  thinks  a  more  correct  version  of  the  story  than 
the  one  he  received.  The  material  for  these  additions  or  corrections, 
he  finds  in  his  general  conception  of  the  relations  in  w^hich  the  event 
took  place.  The  added  or  altered  features  may  therefore  be  true  in  a 
Wgher  sense,  owing  to  his  more  correct  conception  of  the  relations. 
They  may,  however,  be  untrue  because  they  may  have  originated  in 
•tthjective  suppositions  introduced  into  the  narrative  without  suffi- 
dent  reasons.  In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  some  things  may  have  crept 
iito  the  Gospel  narratives,  which  gave  them  a  form  more  hke  that  of 
their  Old  Testament  analogues.  This  was  doubly  possible  in  the  case 
rfthe  Jewish-Christian  writers,  who  dehghted  in  giving  the  history  of 
Jesus  in  the  language,  and  after  the  pattern,  of  the  Old  Testament 
biographies.  In  this  way  also  some  miraculous  things  may  have  become 
ttamected  with  the  Gospel  tradition.  But  this  could  only  have  hap- 
pened on  the  supposition  that  there  was  already  a  great  deal  of  the 
oiiaculousin  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  concerning  Jesus;  so  much, 
Jttdeed,  that  the  idea  of  the  generally  miraculous  character  of  His 
ttrtory  must  have  created  a  predisposition  to  discover  a  miracle  at 
«very  point.  We  must,  however,  protest  strongly  against  the  view  of 
Strauss  and  some  modem  critics,  who  find  the  chief  motive  of  this 
*^gend-making  process  in  the  glorification  of  miracles.  Some  of  the 
plications  of  this  theory  are  too  absurd  to  be  noticed,  as,  for  instance, 
t*^  grotesque  conceit  which  makes  the  fourth  Evangelist  remove  the 
'^'•Kng  of  the  centurion's  son  from  Capernaum   to  Cana,  that  the 

VQ^uloiia  power  of  Jesus  may  be  enhanced  by  being  removed  from 
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its  object  a  few  more  kilometres.  The  whole  idea  of  enhancing  the 
miraculous  element  belongs  to  an  age  when  the  possibility  of  miracles 
has  begun  to  be  doubtful.  In  such  an  age.  that  which  has  a  natural 
explanation,  or  at  least  an  analogy  vdih  the  course  of  nature,  appean 
less  miraculous,  or  strictly  speaking  not  miraculous  at  all.  But  a 
miracle-belieNang  age  has  no  such  scruples.  It  regards  everything  as 
miraculous  the  natural  causes  of  which  are  concealed;  and  if  it  speaks 
of  greater  or  lesser  miracles,  the  distinction  does  not  relate  to  the 
miraculous  element,  but  to  the  significance  or  extent  of  the  result,  which 
is  the  measure  of  the  importance  and  mission  of  the  wonder-worker. 

The  necessity  for  proving  miracles  is  still  further  removed  from 
such  an  age.  Let  us  take  an  illustration  of  the  supposed  process.  A 
maiden  who  still  lies  on  her  deathbed  may  be  only  in  a  deep  swoon, 
therefore  a  person  must  be  raised  up  who  has  been  already  borne 
out  on  his  bier ;  but  as,  through  the  indecent  haste  of  Jewish  burial^ 
a  mistake  might  occur  even  here,  the  corpse  must  finally  be  put 
into  the  grave  for  three  days,  and  be  already  putrified,  to  make 
sure  of  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead.  But  the  whole  of  this 
method  of  explanation  supposes  a  critical  age,  not  inclined  to 
accept  a  miracle  imless  every  possible  natural  explanation  of  the 
event  is  precluded.  Certainly  the  opponents  of  Jesus  did  not 
behevc  in  Ilis  miracles ;  but  they  explained  them  as  deceptions  or 
works  done  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  never  as  natural  events. 
At  other  times  the  critics  insist  with  sufficient  energy  on  the  miracle- 
believing  character  of  that  age,  but  now  suddenly  they  find  it  60 
critical  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  it  that  an  event  has  been 
miraculous.  This  theory  transforms  the  simple  growth  of  tradition  into 
an  intentional  poi-version  for  a  certain  object.  No  one  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  a  miracle  had  happened  would  seek  to  convince  others  of 
it  by  poetical  additions,  or  by  alterations  for  which  he  knew  there 
was  not  the  shghtest  authority. 

This  illustration  Imngs  us  to  a  weightier  question,  one  that  concerns 
not  merely  the  decorating  of  single  narratives  with  legendary  fea- 
tures, but  the  invention  of  new  narratives.  Here  we  come  to  the 
problem  once  so  much  discussed :  whether  legends  or  myths  are  to  he 
admitted  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  We  will  not  fight  about  names. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  concept  of  the  reUgious  or  pliilosophio 
myth  in  the  proper  sense  cannot  bo  applied  here.  We  mean  the  sense 
in  which  it  iw  necessary  that  the  idea  should  have  embodied  iteelf 
freely  in  a  fonn  constructed  purely  for  its  expression.  Here,  however, 
the  myth-making  process  is  connected  with  the  historic  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  AVeisse  is  the  only  man  who  in  any  measure  has  attempted 
to  prove  actual  myth-making  in  the  stricter  sense  in  the  Gospel  histoiy- 
He  tliinks  the  narrative  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  a  product  of  this  pro- 
cess. But  in  the  present  day  we  can  only  smile  at  the  strange  anachro- 
nism which  transfers  the  deep  speculations  of  the  Leipsic  philosophsf 
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be,  unless  they  are  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  free  remodelling  of 
historio  traditions.  It  is  easy  to  show,  after  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  question  here  is  not  one  of  myths,  in  the  narrower  sense,  nor  of 
legendary  forms;  and  that,  in  fact,  all  the  later  views  have  gone 
beyond  this  point.  It  is  quite  possible  to  maintain,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  vague  catchwords  legend  and  myth,  that  poetic  fictions  have 
crept  into  our  oldest  sources  of  the  public  history  of  Jesus ;  but  it  can 
never  be  made  probable.  And  yet  on  this  depends  the  possibihty  of 
legarding  such  narratives  as  those  of  the  temptation  and  the  trans- 
Sgoration  as  criticism  regards  them. 

Modem  criticism,  therefore,  recognizes  more  and  more  that  our 
Synoptics,  at  least  in  their  essential  elements,  rest  upon  historical 
tradition.  It  seeks,  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  their  connection 
with  the  direct  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  so  uncertain  that  in  eveiy 
cue  there  may  have  been  a  legendary  embellishment  and  remodelling. 
This  is  not  much  gain  for  the  great  problem  of  the  miracle-denying 
critical  school.  In  the  firet  place  the  starting-point  for  the  alleged 
legend-building  must  be  demonstrated  at  the  very  foundation  of  such 
embellished  or  remodelled  naiTatives.  In  the  next  place  the  total 
impression  of  the  life  of  Jesus  must  have  been  such  that  the  miiuculous 
in  Him  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  course  which  was  presupposed  even 
in  those  events  and  deeds  which  in  fact  were  not  miracles  at  all.  In 
the  last  place  the  records  undoubtedly  stand  near  enough  to  the 
reports  of  eye-witnesses  to  make  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  legendary 
creepers  about  the  stem  of  Gospel  tradition  appear  impossible.  In 
4ny  case  our  Gospels  could  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  traces 
pointing  to  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  incidents  which  are  now 
^eloped  in  the  veil  of  the  miraculous.  And  yet  the  few  points  of 
ftat  kind  to  which  criticism  continually  reverts,  such  as  the  rejection 
rf  the  demand  for  a  sign,  and  the  spiritualizing  interpretation  of 
«*tt,  xi.  5,  rest  plainly  on  the  most  aiiificial  exegesis  and  forced 
^terpretation  of  facts.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  referred  to  the 
pwable  of  the  fig-tree,  which  expresses  just  the  opposite  idea.  The 
JBiiacles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  Synoptics  are  traced  back  to 
fl»e  Johannic  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life,  which  belongs  only  to 
|J»e  Qogpel  which  at  other  times  is  branded  as  imhistorical.  But  even 
^the  modem  critical  school  more  or  less  shut  their  eyes  to  these 
^iwiderations,  the  results  of  their  own  investigation  of  sources  leave 
^ongh  well-attested  matter  in  the  Gospels  which  upon  then-  dog- 
^tio  premiss  they  cannot  accept.  From  this  dilemma  there  is  no 
^•c^  except  that  which  the  old  Rationalism  found  in  the  so-called 
^^^toraHstio  explanations. 

It  IB,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  this  method  will,  in  the  present 

^l^ibe  used  with  more  skill  and  delicacy.    And  yet  sometimes  we 

"Miif  aiiiiifertationB  of  that  unreasonable  arbitrariness  which  Strauss 

^'«iid  justly  ridiculed.    If  Jesus'  cures  of  the  sick  were 
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this  anointing  with  the  Spirit  does  not  raise  Jesus  one  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  supernatural  birth  is  con- 
nected in  the  Gospels  only  with  the  Messiahship,  and  never  with  the 
claim  to  a  higher  nature.  The  incarnation  does  not  take  a  historical 
embodiment,  and  finds  its  place  only  among  the  reflections  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  miracles  of  Jesus,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  have 
their  analogy  with  the  prophetic  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
even  fall  short  of  them  in  marvellousness.  They  would  not,  therefore, 
prove  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus.  And  in  the  fourth  Gospel  itself, 
where  they  are  first  regarded  as  signs  of  divinity,  the  apparent  contra- 
diction is  most  manifest,  for  they  are  at  the  same  time  decisively  repre- 
sented as  God-given.  As  to  the  Synoptics,  it  ia  really  doubtfiil  if  the 
writers  set  out  from  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Strauss  mentions  two  other  motives  as  the  springs  of  the  myth- 
making  process.  One  is  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies, 
and  the  Messianic  expectations  based  upon  them.  The  other  is  the 
imitation  of  Old  Testament  narratives,  which,  however,  comes  finally 
to  the  same  as  the  first,  as  the  naiTatives  are  those  of  persons  who 
were  considered  types,  that  is,  prophetic  prefigurations,  of  the  Messiah. 
The  proof  of  the  myth-making  process  rests  chiefly  on  the  following 
syllogism: — This  or  that  was  expected  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah  ;  ergo,  this  or  that  must  have  come  to  pass  through  Jesus 
or  in  connection  with  Him.  In  applying  this,  Strauss  has  greatly  over- 
estimated the  definiteness  of  the  Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah, 
and  has  often  taken  as  the  basis  of  such  expectations  Old  Testament 
passages  which  were  only  interpreted  as  Messianic  after  Christ  had  come.- 
But  the  most  fatal  difficulty  is  that  Jesus  had  left  the  popular  expec- 
tations of  the  Messiah  unfulfilled  in  so  many  points.  This  is  so  evident,^ 

that  those  who  believed  in  Him  were  obliged  at  first  to  drop  many  fea 

tures  of  their  picture  of  the  Messiah,  and  could  not  therefore  have  fel'^is 
the  necessity  of  regarding  eveiything  that  they  thought  should  havi^ 
happened,  as  having  actually  happened.    This  holds  good  especially  o"^ 
the  miracles  of  Jesus.    It  ia  easy  to  prove  that  the  miracles  which  wer^ 
demanded  of  Jesus  as  proofs  of  His  Messiahship  were  altogether  differem.^ 
from  those  which  He  effected  in  curing  the  sick,  and  what  are  called  tb.^ 
nature-miracles.     The  passage  which  Jesus  quoted  from  Isaiah  (xxx^?^- 
5, 6)  is  often  mentioned  in  this  connection,  although  the  first  Evangeli^^ 
himself  could  find  no  other  text  to  the  point  but  that  in  Isaiah  Uii.   -^ 
(Matt.  viii.  17),  which  certainly,  in  its  primary  sense,  had  no  suc-^* 
reference.    As  to  the  saints  of  the  old  covenant,  it  is  perfectly  clea^--*'' 
that  after  the  coming  of  Clirist  they  might  be  treated  as  types  of  th-'  -^ 
Messiah,  but  none  of  them  could  be  set  forth  a  priati  as  necessar 
patterns  according  to  which  the  life  of  Jesus  must   be  modelle 
Moreover,  in  the  miracles  of  the  prophets  there  is  no  motive  for  th«^  -• 
invention  of  those  of  Jesus.     The  prophetic  character  of  John  wa^-^ 
acknowledged,  although  he  did  no  miracles. 
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Moreover,  there  is  not  one  Gospel  narrative  which  Strauss,  or  any 

vf  Ilk  followers,  have  been  able  to  show  clearly  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 

%  aaigle  prophecy  or  the  imitation  of  a  BhujU  Old  Testaaient  storj^ 

Stmii^'s   explanations    are    often    very    clever,  but    he    generally 

aasignB  several  heterogeneous  motives  for  the  ori^n  of  a  narrative, 

10  that  if  one  fails  another  may  supply  its  defects.     The  ingenuity 

h  dexterous,  but  the  method  refutes  the  very  hypothesis  to  be 

cffcabliBhed.      The  legendary  or  mythical  origin  of  a  story  is  only 

pmbable  when  it  is  the  transparent  garment  of  a  single  idea.     Where 

tlib  ifi  not  the  case,  but  where  a  narrative  can  only  be  explained 

by  the  co-operation   of  different  motives,   there   is   no   longer   the 

prcnluct  of  a  simple  consciousnees  which  regards  its  necessary  ideas  as 

iottial  events.    There  is  rather  the  product  of  a  free-^worldng  imagi- 

nation^  excited  by  different  motives,  and  often  working  together  the 

most  varied   material   with  more  or  less  artistic  skill.      It  is   then 

tio  longer  a  legend  or  a  myth,  but  a  conscious  poetic  fiction. 

^Thifi  touches  the  point  on  which  a  revulution  of  opinion  has  lately 

ten  place,  wliich  has  received  far  too  little  notice,  and  is  yet  very 

tuiportaiit  for  apologetics.      People  still  talk  of  legend  and  myth, 

while  the  idea  of   referring  the    Gospel  nanatives  to   the  work  of 

unconscious  creative  imagination  has  long  been  abandoned*     These 

'  'larratives,  bo  fai-  as  they  are  not  considered  historical,  or  the  inten- 

tional  remodellings  of  liistoric  traditions,  aro  now,  in  fact,  treated  as 

*tisciou8  fictions.       It  was    clearly   the    Tiibingen  criticism  which 

>r«pared  the  way  for  this  radical  change,  by  regarding  the  Gospel 

\  es  as  having  been  formed  or  transformed  in  the  service  of  the 

versies  of  the  Apostohc  age.     We  cannot  get  a  better  idea  of 

le  greatness  of  this   revolution  than   by  comparing  Strauss's  old 

bife  of  Jesus  "  with  the  new  one  which  he  prepared  for  the  German 

pie.     However  much  may  be  retained  of  the  old  apparatus  of  the 

lytli  manufactory,  in  point  of   fact  the  new  everywhere  concerns 

Noetic  fictions,  which  always  presuppose  the  most  intricate  reflections, 

le  most  decided  bias,  and  even  great  dexterity  in  composition.     Of 

Sti'auss  makes  no  secret,  though  he  still  wishes  to  retain  the 

»me   of  myth,   which    once  made   him   famous.      He    justifies   its 

detention  by  saying  that  the  question  Btill  turns  on  the  distinction 

between  history  and  fiction,  either  conscious  or  unconscious ;  and  if 

scions  fiction  has  once  been  believed,  it  may,  he  says,  be  called 

ayth,  because  in  the  degree  to  which  it  has  found  credit  it  must 

Imve  been  formed  in  harmony  with  the  consciousness  of  the  age*    But 

IS   a   mere   subterfuge.      The   question   here   is  not  as  to   the 

Btorical  character  of  these  narratives,  which  the  critics   deny  on 

\  priori  grounds,  but  as  to  the  explanation  of  their  origin,  which  will 

:>e  er»tirely  different  if   it  is  referred  to    the  process  of    legendary 

growth  or  to  conscious  poetic   fictions.      For  Strauss,  indeed,  both 

%Y  be  fundamentally  the  same,  for  in  the  age  in  which  he  places  our 
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Gospels  the  one  is  quite  as  possible  as  the  other.  The  possibility  of 
the  latter  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  several  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels  having  come  into  existence  in  the  second  century.  It  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  these  are  not  productions  of  legendary  growth, 
but  for  the  most  part  of  conscious,  intentional  fiction.  There  is 
no  better  method  of  showing  the  utter  imtenableness  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  our  Gospels  the  work  of  conscious  fiction  than  to 
compare  them  with  the  narratives  which  imagination,  regardless  of 
the  tradition  of  eye-witness,  has  created.  We  do  not  here  enter  into 
a  comparison  of  these  two  cycles  of  narratives,  although  even  if  their 
separation  in  time  were  greater  than  Strauss  makes  it,  we  do  not  see 
how,  from  his  standpoint,  the  apocryphal  could  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  straggling  offshoot  of  the  evangeUcal  stock.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  fact :  even  in  the  second  century  these  fictions  did  not 
dare  to  connect  themselves  with  the  pubHo  life  of  Jesus,  which  still 
lay  in  the  too  clear  light  of  certain  tradition.  Moreover,  in  the 
apocryphal  books  the  process  of  invention  betrays  itself  at  every  step. 
The  motives  for  writing  are  always  evident ;  while  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  the  sharpest  acumen  of  the  interpreters  often  fails  to  make 
clear  to  us  the  true  purpose  of  the  alleged  fiction.  Once,  however, 
granting  the  possibihty  of  such  conscious  fiction  in  our  Gospels,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Stmuss  has  given  a  very  suggestive  and 
ingenious  explanation  of  many  narratives,  as,  for  instance,  the  raising 
of  the  dead  and  the  calming  of  the  storm. 

This  change  must  be  directly  fatal  to  modem  criticism,  which 
has  pushed  our  Gospels  back  into  closer  proximity  with  the  circle 
of  the  eye-witnesses  or  of  those  who  received  the  historical  tradition 
at  first  hand.  It  is  perhaps  difficult,  in  the  misty  region  of  the  legen- 
dary or  mythical  process,  to  fix  the  lines  where  legend  passes  into  the 
free  creation  of  unhistorical  pictures,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  Gospels,  and  still  more  tlieir  oral  or  documentary  sources,  stand 
too  near  to  the  history  of  Jesus  to  make  it  conceivable  that  His  life 
should  have  already  become  the  object  of  conscious  poetic  fiction. 
Wittichen,  indeed,  at  one  time,  thought  that  he  could  reconcile  the 
Apostolicity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the  supposition  that  whole 
narratives  in  it  were  to  be  considered  as  pure  poetic  fictions ;  but, 
fortunately  for  himself,  ho  soon  abandoned  this  contradictory  stand- 
point. Volkmar  still  maintains  that  our  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
came  into  existence  about  the  year  73,  not  as  an  historical,  but  as  a 
dogmatical  composition,  or  rather  as  a  religious  romance  written  for 
an  object.  But  he  omits  to  give  us  any  analogy  to  illustrate  how 
Jesus  and  His  life,  within  forty,  or,  as  some  behove,  less  than  forty, 
years  after  His  death,  coidd  have  been  made  the  object  of  conscious 
fiction.  The  same  difficulties  arise  when  the  modem  critics  attempt 
to  stamp  the  more  recent  portions.  ii£.  our  Gospels  as  fictions.  Snohti 
for  instance,  the  preliminary  la  Matthew  and  Lake;  ao^^ 
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h^  mhm  tbey  are  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  free  remodelliiig  of 

-:,     It  is  easy  to  show,  after  what  has  been  said,  that 

18  uot  one  of  myths,  m  the  narrower  sense,  nor  of 

legeodary  forms ;  and  tliat,  in  fact,  all  the  later  views  have  gonu 

'         '    "  "    i>oint.     It  is  quite  poesible  to  maintain,  under  the  shelter 

catchwords  legend  and  myth,  that  poetic  fictions  have 

T  roto  our  oldest  sources  of  the  public  history  of  Jesns ;  but  it  can 

ilJe.     And  yet  on  this  depends  the  postribihty  of 

lives  a^  those  of  the  temptation  and  the  trans- 

iration  as  criticism  regards  them, 

n    criticism,  therefore,   recognizes  more  and  more  that  our 

.s,  at  least  m  their  essential   elements,  rest  upon  historical 

adition.     It  eeeka,  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  their  connection 

;*     r  t  testimony  of  eye*^\4tne68eB  so  uncertain  that  in  eveiy 

ly  iiave  been  a  legendary  embellisliment  and  remodelling* 

hifi  k  not  much  gain  for  the  great  problem  of  the  miracle-deuying 

'     ^L     In  the  first  place  the  starting-point  for  the  alleged 

iig  must  be  demonstrated  at  the  very  foundation  of  such 

femboUiBhed  or  remodelled  naiTatives*     In  the  next  place  the  total 

iajpi  r  the  life  of  Jesus  must  have  been  such  that  tlie  miraculous 

m  1  j  I        -     ired  to  be  a  matter  of  course  which  was  presupposed  even 

itt  tboge  events  and  deeds  which  in  fact  were  not  miracles  at  alb     In 

Ibe  :    :    I  '   I  u  the  records  undoubtedly  stand  near  enough  to  the 

r^pt'ii  o-witnesses  to  make  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  legondaiy 

CT©epera  about  the  stem  of  Gospel  tradition  appear  impossible.     In 

w»y  ease   our   Gospels  could  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  traces 

|>oij)tmg   to  a  naturahstic   explanation  of  incidents  which  are  now 

®veIo])ed  in  the  veil  of  the  miraculous.     And  yet  the  few  points  of 

TO  kind  to  which  criticism  contimially  reverts,  sucVi  as  the  rejection 

^  the  demand  for  a  sign,  and  the   spiritualizing  inteq>retation  of 

XL  5,  rest  plainly  on  the  most  artificial  exegesis  and  forced 

^^tion  of  facts.     The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  referred  to  the 

I  >i  the  fig-tree,  which  expresses  just  the  opposite  idea.     The 

P^meles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  Synoptics  are  traced  back  to 

ohannic  discuurse  on  the  bread  of  life,  wliieh  belongs  only  to 

ospel  wliich  at  other  times  is  branded  as  unhistoricaL     But  even 

tk«  modem  d-itical  school  more  or  less  shut  their  eyes  to  these 

'     1 1  ions,  the  results  of  their  own  investigation  of  sources  leave 

'►veil-attested  matter  in  the  Gospels  which  upon  their  dog- 

^tio  premise  they  cannot  accept.    From  this  dilemma  there  is  no 

><:  that  which  the  old  Eationahsm  found  in  the  so-called 

xplanations. 

« i»,  of  courfle,  to  be  expected  that  tliis  method  will,  in  the  present 

"fh  more  skill  and  dehcaey.     And  yet  sometimes  we 

_  Li  I    jUS  of  that  unreasonable  arbitrariness  which  StrausB 

oly  and  justly  ridiculed.     If  Jesus'  cures  of  tho  sick  were 


Li.. 
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not  miracles  in  the  proper  sense,  they  must  be  conceived  as  the  efiects 
of  His  spiritual  influence.  This  amounts  to  saying  that,  by  His 
spiritual  influence.  He  created  among  the  people  a  faith  mighty 
enough  to  produce,  through  its  psychical  working,  a  physical 
effect.  At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  this 
supposition,  in  the  way  in  which  Jesus  made  faith  a  condition  of 
His  cures,  and  sometimes  it  is  directly  stated  that  He  could  not  heal 
them  because  of  their  unbelief  (Mark  vi.  5).  But  it  is  forgotten  that 
many  thiDgs  in  our  Gospels  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
made  the  divine  gift  of  a  cure  dependent  on  faith,  not  as  a  psycho- 
logical medium,  but  as  a  rehgious  prerequisite.  He  demands  faith 
not  only  from  the  sick  themselves,  but  very  often  from  those  who 
seek  help  for  their  friends  or  relations.  When  Jesus  told  the  centurion 
of  Capernaum  that  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  his  absent  servant  was 
healed.  He  could  not  have  reflected  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
sick  person,  at  the  knowledge  of  which  He  could  not  have  arrived  by 
natural  means,  much  less  have  influenced  it.  So  also  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  of  Canaan  modem  criticism  takes  the  Uberty  of  supposing 
that  the  message  of  the  returning  parents  produced  in  the  sick  person 
that  faith  which  was  the  medium  of  the  cure.  But  this  is  an  interpo- 
lation as  directly  against  the  text  as  the  hypothesis  of  the  old  Ration- 
alism which  assumed  that  Jesus  had  sent  His  disciples,  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  necessary  medicine.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  this 
method  of  explanation  amoimts  to  the  Straussian  "  phantasy  cure,"  in 
which  it  is  not  really  Jesus  that  exercises  the  healing  power.  We  are 
triumphantly  reminded  that  Jesus  Himself  could  not  more  clearly  and 
exactly  express  the  method  of  His  cures  than  when  He  said  to  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  But  if 
this  be  ti-ue,  there  is  no  mistake  that  Jesus  really  deceived  the  woman 
with  these  words,  for  site  at  least  did  not  understand  that  her  finn  con- 
fidence in  the  cure  had  made  her  whole,  but  she  believed  that  on  the 
groimd  of  her  faith  a  miracle  of  God  had  taken  place  in  her. 

This  method  of  explanation  could  not  fail  to  find  exactly  those 
miracles  of  healing  the  most  comprehensible  which  once  gave  critics 
the  greatest  trouble — namely,  the  cures  of  the  so-caUed  demoniacs. 
Indeed,  the  modem  critics  are  somewhat  incUned  to  reduce  to  this 
character  all  the  works  of  heaUng.  We  will  not  at  present  discuss  the 
question  if  we  have  a  right,  in  the  face  of  historical  authority,  to  treat 
these  demoniacs  as  lunatics,  maintaining,  of  course,  that  we  do  not 
admit  as  a  symptom  of  limacy  their  belief  in  a  world  of  supernatural 
evil.  W^e  will  not  ask  how  it  was  that,  according  to  the  most  certain 
testimony  of  our  Gospels,  these  demoniacs  hailed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  critics  who  reject  the  fourtli  Gospel, 
the  people  had  not  thought  of  the  Messiahship,  and,  therefore,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  popular  view  which  was  reflected  in  their  wild 
imagination ;  and,  moreover,  in  a  place — ^namely,  the  east  shore  of 
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Q<mne-«arctli — wliero  Jemie  hud  never  yet  been,  and,  therefore^  these 
maii-shuniUDg  maniaca  could  not  have  beard  of  bira.  We  will  not 
now  tt«k  how  it  was  that  they  felt  both  attracted  and  repelled  by  him. 
Thtee  are  que«tiona  for  the  critics  to  answer,  and,  however  they  may 
be«olved,  that  conception  will  remain  a  strange  one  which  makes  a 
airople  word  of  Jesus  heal  all  these  lunatics,  and  yet  regards  this 
iiifluence  as  that  of  a  mere  human  being,  transmitted  through  psycho- 
bgical  mediation  upon  men  wlio.  by  their  mental  state,  were  unfitted 
tft  receive  the  impression  of  His  spiritual  greatness.  The  most  serious 
(JifBculty,  however,  is  tliat  Jesus  Himself  took  such  an  entirely  different 
riew  of  these  works  of  His  power.  He  presented  them  most  un- 
iqoivocally  as  the  signs  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  was  at  hand, 
because  in  them,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  strong  man,  He  destroyed 
Sttnas  dominion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reign  of  God. 

But  even  granting  that  Jesus  could  produce  singular  effects  through 
Bit  pemonal  influence  on  those  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous 
Jworders,  among  wliich  latter  lameness  in  particular  must  be  reek- 
fined,  there  are  still  some  sufficiently  attested  facts  which  camiot  be 
eiplainod  in  this  way,  and  which,  therefore,  compel  modern  criticism 
fcD  go  back  to  the  most  miserable  sliifts  of  old  RationaUsm.     Let  us 
take  a  few  examples  for  ilhisti'ation.    There  is,  first,  the  masterpiece  of 
the  old  Rationalietic  explanation,     A  leper  comes  to  Jesus,  and  begs 
to  bo  made  cleau,     Jesus  speaks  the  word,  and  the  man  is  cleansed. 
Certainly,  here  is  an  event  which  cannot  be  exi>laiued  by  any  psycho- 
logical mediation,  for  it  is  not  known  that  this  horrible  disease  of 
lq>rogy  had  any  connection  vnth  spiritual  or  nervous  disorders.    These 
*t  the  moat  could  only  have  been  the  effects  of  it.     But,  fortunately, 
"^^ilctK  in  an  Old  Testament  passage,  means  **  to  pronounce  clean,'* 
'ery  gtiod.     Of  course,  Jesus  simply  pronounced  the  man  clean.    But 
^Hat  good  did  that  do  the  leper,  if  he  must  still,  at  the  strict  command 
^f  Jesus,  make  "the  ceremonious  and  costly  visit  to  Jerusalem"  to 
K^t  the  seal  of  priestly  pimfication,  and  until    then  must  not  tell 
^^y  man  that  he  had  been  pronounced  clean  1     Are  we  to  believe  that 
*^gi?ndary  exaggeration  transformed  this  worthless  performance  on  the 
I"">or  feiek  man  into  a  cure  of  leprosy?      That  woidd  cert-ainly  rid  us 
^*f  the  miracle,  but  it  would  give  us,  instead,  the  strangest  accident  in 
^^tti€  world,  namely,  that  among  the  numberless  sufferers  who  sought 
^tf^^lp  fiT>m  Jesus  this  leper  alone  should  have  been  already  convalescent 
^^^thout  knowing  it.     The  moment  we  accept  this,  we  have  Jesus 
^P^cting  a  useless  comedy,  the  only  inteihgible  purpose  of  which  must 
liave  been  to  afford  material  for  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  cure. 

So  convenient  a  loophole  of  escape,  thiough  an  alleged  ambiguous 
^ord,  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  found  in  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in- 
liw.  Nevertheless,  **  this  first  miracle  has  a  convincing  power  hke  no 
*^iher.**  The  latest  writer  of  a  complete  life  of  Jesus,  who  is  now  lauded 
^^allaideB  as  the  founder  of  a  true  historic  comprehension  of  it,  fairly 
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revels  in  tlie  abundance  of  motives  which  make  this  cure  "so  trans- 
parent, 80  human,  so  natural."  "The  fever  is  assuaged  by  an  approach 
apparently  altogether  purposeless.  The  woman  is  raised  up  to  clear, 
glad  consciousness  by  the  return  of  her  son-in-law,  and  still  more  by 
the  presence  of  the  honoured  Guest :  by  His  gentle,  cheerful  greeting, 
and  the  quick,  sympathetic  touch  of  His  hand.  The  heaUng  power 
of  a  new  beneficent  stream  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  tlio  excitement 
of  a  strong  will,  the  sentiment  of  womanly  honour  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  guest," — and  behold,  the  sick  person  stands  up,  and  is  well 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  theologian  who  has  discovered  such  a  stately  array 
of  remedies  for  fever  did  not  become  a  physician,  so  that  for  ever  we 
might  get  rid  of  our  bitter  quinine.  Our  text,  indeed,  is  suspiciously 
silent  concerning  many  of  these  remedies,  and  we  are  filled  with 
sorrow  for  the  poor  sick  people  of  Capernaum,  who  allowed  themselvefl 
to  be  drawn  into  the  foolish  hope  that  they,  too,  could  be  healed 
because  they  "  simply  looked  at  the  result,  and  found  it  miraculous." 
Mundus  vult  decipi,  ergo  decipiatiir.  Hitherto  only  Renan  had  appUed 
this  proverb  to  the  healing  work  of  Jesus ;  now  it  is  to  be  the  key 
which  is  to  give  us  the  longed-for  entrance  into  His  actual  history. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  narratives  of  the  i-aising  from  the  dead.  The  old 
Rationalism  relies  here  with  peculiar  confidence  on  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture.  "  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  : "  that  is  to  say,  she  was 
only  apparently  dead.  Strauss,  it  is  well  known,  called  this  "  a  most 
miserable  piece  of  exegesis."  But  we  wish  here  to  follow  history,  not 
exegesis.  We  are  told  how  Jesus  enters,  and  stops  the  foolish  lamen- 
tations of  the  mourners ;  how  He  subdues  unrestrained  excitement  to 
sober  reflection ;  and  how,  at  last,  the  result  justifies  His  well-con- 
sidered diagnosis,  and  the  firm  prompt  action  which  He  connected 
with  it.  'J'he  child  actually  awakes  out  of  its  lethargic  swoon  "  which 
is  at  once  the  result  of  exhaustion,  and  a  gathering  point  of  new 
forces,"  and  the  story,  which  began  -wath  a  medical  diagnosis,  ends 
with  a  prescription  of  diet : — "  And  he  commanded  that  something 
should  be  given  her  to  eat."  It  has  been  said  that  this  explanation 
substitutes  a  miracle  of  absolute  knowledge  for  a  miracle  of  almighty 
power,  for  Jesus  plainly  makes  His  diagnosis  before  He  has  even  seen 
the  child.  "  Why  so  ?  "  the  critics  ask.  "  Can  we  not  conceive  of  the 
information  given  by  the  father  as  detailed  and  complete  %  "  They 
insei-t  hei-e  not  a  prescription,  indeed,  but  a  more  detailed  and  com- 
plete account  of  tlie  sickness,  on  which  Jesus  bases  His  conclusions. 
But  how  did  He  come  to  make  the  expected  result  dependent,  not  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  but  on  the  father's  faith  ?  Why  this 
strange  secrecy  with  which  He  forbids  them  to  speak  of  so  simple 
an  affair?  Was  this  not  calculated  to  make  the  people  regard  a 
happy  accident  as  a  real  resurrecticm  ?  We  see  clearly  that  these 
naturalistic  explanations  always  end  in  detracting  from  the  moral 
character  of  Jesus.    The  methods  of  old  Dr.  Paulus  lead  us  back  to 
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llie  writer  of  the  "  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,**  as  hia  new  dkoiples 
gokde  ufi  to  the  modem  Kenan.  Whether,  then,  we  ascribe  to  our 
Knuigeltsta  themselves  a  naturalistic  view  of  the  event,  or  make  them 
tranfiform  it  into  a  miracnloiis  cure  of  fever,  or  an  actual  rising  from 
the  di'ttd,  is,  after  all,  an  indifferent  matter. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  all  this  is  not  accidental,  that  we 
•tAtid  here  before  a  dilemma,  on  which  modem  criticism  with  all  its 
arte  must  be  wrecked.  Are  our  Gospels  of  so  late  a  date  that  they 
Imvt*  no  connection  with  the  tradition  of  eye-witnesses  ?  Very  good  : 
then  of  course  these  nanatives  can  be  regarded  as  mere  fictions,  and 
any  one  may  call  them  legends  or  myths,  if  he  wishes  to  deceive  him- 
self and  others  with  these  vague  words.  This  \4e%v  is  consistent.  It 
may  be  contradicted,  but  it  doea  not  contradict  itself-  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  modem  critical  school  look  down  proudly  on  Strauss 
mA  hia  company ;  they  do  not  projiose  to  pronounce  judgment  so 
ftippantly  upon  the  date  and  origin  t»f  our  Gospels.  They  have  done 
what  he  omitted, — made  a  thorough  investigation  of  historical  sources, 
on  the  ground  of  which  they  oflcr  to  guide  us  to  tiie  actual  facts  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  receive  these  facts  as 
the  authorities  present  them ;  for  they  bring  with  them  the  presump- 
tion that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  that  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
causes  would  destroy  the  natural  connection  of  history.  We  have  s^en 
how  this  presumption  has  involved  the  critics  in  an  irreconcilal)le  con- 
tndictioD.  They  are  forced  to  regard  what  the  sources  olfer  as 
legend  or  fiction;  and  yet,  by  their  researches  into  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  sources,  the  critics  themselves  have  proved  that  they 
Tnmi  contain  actual  history,  and  that  even  a  slight  transformation 
can  hardly  be  admitted  into  them.  What  practicable  course  remains 
but  an  arbitrary  perversion  of  them,  a  supplementing  of  that  which  is 
given  by  inventions  which  transforai  the  original  into  its  opposite, 
«ind  not  only  fail  to  explain  the  events  in  connection  with  the  pecuH- 
arity  of  the  chief  actor  in  them,  but  cast  the  worst  suspicions  on  his 
chn--'  *  -  ?  The  same  causes  produced  the  same  effects  in  the  old 
R.i,  ;n-     That  modern  criticism  is  forced  to  return  to  these  aban- 

'  doned  methods  is  its  most  fatal  condemnation,  which  soonei'  or  later 

' ^  !- Wr  about  a  wholesome  crisis. 

an  this  paper  by  asking  whether  the  modem  criticism  has 
actually  justified  the  claims  with  which  it  comes  forward,  and  the 
eulogies  with  which  it  allows  it«etf  to  be  overwhelmed  by  reUgious 
liberalism  ?  This  question  has  been  answered  nrgarivcly  on  a  vital  point 
of  the  Gospel  history.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  prove  the  same  thing  on 
other  points ;  and  we  "^411  at  least  touch  upon  one  which  is  specially 
important  altliough  tho  hmits  of  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a 
uierc  »iketch. 

It  m  certainly  not  the  object  of  historical  writing  merely  to  arrange 
im\n  in  their  chronological  order.     The  internal  connection  mujst  be 
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brought  out,  and  the  moying  forces  must  be  clearly  disclosed.  And 
when  we  have  a  histoiy  like  that  of  the  pubUc  life  of  Jesus,  in  which 
is  a  ministry  begun  with  magnificent  popular  enthusiasm,  and  finished 
with  a  malefactor  s  death,  without  a  hand  being  raised  for  Him,  the 
narrative  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  dramatic  intensity  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  plot  and  the  final  catastrophe.  Benan  has  therefore 
undoubtedly  endeavoured,  in  his  romance  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  to  satisfy 
certain  sensational  wants  of  the  modem  public.  But  unfortunately  in 
carrying  out  this  purpose  ho  has  evidently  taken  the  most  of  his 
material,  not  from  our  four  jGospels,  but  from  the  fifth  Gospel  of 
which  he  talks,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  his  own  imagina^ 
tion  filled  with  the  pictures  of  Oriental  life,  as  he  saw  it  in  his  visit  to 
Palestine.  And  worse  still,  he  has  made  of  Jesus  a  hero  who  perishes 
by  His  own  guilt  and  folly,  and  who,  however  fondly  His  biogi-apher 
may  praise  and  excuse  Him,  can  never  more  claim  from  sober  men  the 
tribute  of  special  honour  to  His  manhood.  Although,  indeed,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Benan  have  gone  to  work  in  a  more  thoughtful  and  scientific 
manner,  yet  since  liis  work  the  cant  phrase  in  the  treatment  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  has  been  the  "real  humanity  of  His  development,  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  His  fate."  And  the  question  now  is,  liow  far  we 
have  arrived  at  the  much-lauded  "  sure  results"  of  modem  research  on 
this  point. 

Here  also  modem  criticism,  as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  sets  aside 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  falls  back  entirely  on  the  Synoptics.  And  it 
is  highly  sunpicious  that  here,  at  the  very  outset,  one  party,  wth 
Schenkel,  ioke  their  stand  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  follow  his  order 
of  events,  while  the  other,  with  Keim,  cannot  find  praise  enough  for 
the  accuracy  of  Matthew's  method,  and  follow  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  take  the  liberty  of  making  thousandfold  alterations  in  the 
order  of  his  narrative.  The  fact  is,  the  one  extreme  is  as  perverse  as 
the  other.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  see  that  our  fij-st  two  Gospels  do 
actually  group  their  'incidents  from  general  points  of  view,  as  it  is 
to  argue  a  priori  that,  if  neither  of  the  documents  is  directly  Apostolic^ 
the  order  of  events  must  be  more  or  less  the  result  of  the  combinations 
made  by  the  Evangelists.  For-  even  if  we  think  of  them  as  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter  certainly  never  intended 
in  their  accounts  to  give  the  pragmatic  connection  of  the  hfe  of  Jesus. 
And  even  if  we  assign  such  an  intention  to  the  authors  of  our  Gospels, 
they,  writing  after  the  death  of  those  from  whom  they  drew  their 
information,  could  no  longer  get  that  counsel  on  special  points  which 
would  have  been  essential  to  the  execution  of  their  plan.  The  Apostles 
themselves,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  would  not  have  known  how  to 
give  such  an  exact  chronological  succession  of  all  those  incidents 
which  were  often  only  examples  taken  from  a  multitude  of  similar 
cases.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  may  discover 
in  our  Synoptical  Gospels  many  correct  indications  of  the  order  of 
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events.  But  in  the  main  we  must  here  rely  upon  exact  observation 
i£  single  narratives  in  their  details,  and  especially  upon  a  careM 
analysis  of  the  discourses  in  their  historical  relations.  The  former, 
bowever,  is  not  possible,  so  long  as  modem  criticism,  by  its  denial  of 
miracle,  is  bound  to  regard  our  Gospels  as  such  legendary  distortions 
-of  tradition  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  upon  their  detailed 
reports;  and  the  latter  is  impracticable  so  long  as  men  Uke  Keim 
flhake  together  the  fragments  of  the  different  discourses  in  their 
critical  kaleidoscopes,  and  decide  which  portions  are  genuine,  and 
which  false,  according  to  subjective  tests.  We  can  here  clearly  see 
how  much  criticism  has  prejudiced  the  solution  of  its  great  problem 
by  throwing  away  the  fourth  Gospel.  For  while  it  is  certain  that 
this  Gospel,  also,  does  not  profess  to  give  a  pragmatic  history,  but  only 
to  present  in  a  new  light  some  striking  moments  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
this,  however,  by  no  means  excludes  us  from  receiving  through  John 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  significance  of  many  events,  and  from  seeing 
some  springs  of  action  through  which  alone  certain  incidents  become 
comprehensible. 

When  we  turn  from  the  formal  method  to  the  material  results  we 
cannot  pronoimce  a  more  favourable  judgment.  Endless  pains  are 
taken  to  discover  traces  of  change  and  growth  in  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  in  regard  to  His  own  person  and  vocation.  He  is  represented 
as  changing  or  modifying  His  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testament 
law,  and  as  to  the  question  of  the  admission  of  heathen  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Then,  to  suit  circumstances,  He  is  supposed  to 
have  changed  His  conception  of  that  kiDgdom,  of  His  own  vocation, 
and  of  the  means  of  fulfilling' it.  We  are  told  that  we  have  not 
a  truly  human  idea  of  Jesus  unless  we  accept  such  developments. 
But  the  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  from  a  piu-ely  human  point 
of  view,  no  thoughtful  man  would  begin  a  ministry  that  went  so  deep 
without  a  clear,  full  consciousness  of  the  aims  for  which  he  was 
to  strive  and  the  means  he  would  employ.  And,  moreover,  if  we 
accept  with  modem  criticism  that  view  of  the  Synoptics — not  at  all 
to  be  justified — which  limits  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  essentially 
to  one  year,  the  very  shortness  of  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  there  was  room  enough  left  for  such  developments. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  possibility  is  assumed  that  Jesus  allowed 
Himself  to  be  forced  into  the  role  of  the  Messiah  by  the  people,  or  that 
He  simply  took  the  resolution  to  be  the  Messiah — so  long  as  the 
attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
with  its  cognate  ideas,  as  one  would  analyze  a  doctrine  of  ApostoKc 
times,  as  if  Jesus  had  aimed,  by  a  new  didactic  system,  to  introduce 
the  day  of  redemption  for  His  people — so  long  will  it  remain  impossible 
to  understand  the  first  prerequisites  for  the  true  comprehension  of  His 
Messianic  vocation  (which  were,  however,  clearly  given  in  the  Old 
Testament),  and  for  the  way  in  which  alone  He  could  have  come  to 
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the  certainty  of  His  callmg.  The  criticB  are  unwearied  in  praising  as 
a  special  acquisition  of  modem  science  the  theory  that  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  disciples  did  not  arrive  at  a  recognition  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  until  the  confession  of  Peter  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  and  that 
the  people  began  to  think  of  it  at  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  How 
far  Mark's  account  justifies  this  assumption  we  leave  at  present  an 
open  question,  since  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  even  in  this,  there  is  no 
lack  of  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  contrary.  This  idea 
makes  the  historic  movement  of  the  life  of  Jesus  altogether  incompre- 
hensible in  its  central  point,  for  this  movement  turned  just  on  the  way 
in  which,  by  virtue  of  His  Messianic  vocation,  He  purposed  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  consummate  the  theocracy,  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  expectations.  It  was  essentially  in  this  relation  that  the 
disciples  from  the  beginning  accepted  Him  as  the  man  destined  to  be 
the  Messiah.  The  fourth  Gospel  distinctly  proceeds  on  this  supposi- 
tion, and  the  rejection  of  its  evidence  brings  its  own  pimishment 
in  the  loss  of  this  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  hfe  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  the  various  phases  through  which 
His  doctrine  and  work  had  to  pass,  as  the  position  of  the  people 
towards  Him  gradually  unfolded  itself,  have  left  their  traces  on 
the  Synoptics.  But  when  these  are  referred  to  the  inner  development 
of  Jesus  instead  of  to  His  successes  or  failures  in  His  ministry,  the 
ground  of  the  mistake  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  rejection  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  the  false  conception  of  the  Synoptics  which 
accompanies  it,  have  precluded  a  true  understanding  of  the  course  of 
events  between  Jesus  and  His  people.  On  more  than  one  point  the 
fourth  Gospel  offers  the  key  to  phenomena  which,  if  we  had  the 
Synoptics  alone,  would  remain  incomprehensible.  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  calling  of  His  first  two  pairs  of  disciples  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  older  critical  school  held  this 
to  be  a  legendary  imitation  of  the  calling  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  modem  critical  school  can  no  longer  reconcile 
this  with  their  insight  into  the  character  and  origin  of  our  Gospels. 
And  this  leaves  us  standing  before  a  psychological  problem  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  data  supplied  by  the  fourth  Gospel. 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusion  when  we  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  life  of  Jesus :  His  relations  to  the  hostile  tendencies  among  the 
people.  The  problem  here  is  to  detennine  the  causes  of  the  final 
catastrophe  in  Jerusalem.  The  modem  critics  maintain  tliat  they 
have  been  the  first  to  make  this  historically  comprehensible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Synoptical  premisses,  whereas  the  fourth  Evangelist^ 
after  anticipating  all  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  can  only  bring  it 
about  at  last  by  means  of  an  artfully  combined  machinery.  This  is 
directly  the  reveree  of  the  actual  tmth.  The  fact  is,  if  we  read  the 
Synoptics  alone,  the  whole  matter  is  incomprehensible.  Let  us  look  at 
the  case.    Jesus  is  beloved  of  the  people.    He  has  indeed  come  into 
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colMoii  ixatihi  the  Soribee  and  PhariBees  at  inan;f  points, 'bitt  the  eon- 
flictB  regbtded  from  the  Btandt>oiDt'  of  the  hiera^y  ^rere  doctrinal 
and  qidte  indifferent.    They  cKd,  acooxding'  to  the  ^videhoe  of  our 
iritneflBee,  no  essential  injury  to  His  poj^ularity.    And  yet  oh  His 'first 
Vint  to  Jeraisalem  the  hierarchy,  ^hich  li^ed  only  by  popul&r  fkyour 
and  had  every  reason  to  respect  the  voice  of  the'peoplla  who  had  just 
made  the  mostf  triumphant  de^laratioii'for  Jesus,  treated  Him  at  once 
as  t  deadly  foe,  commenced  immediate  '  action  '  against  Him,  and, 
with  the  fanatical  Applause  and  conejent  of  the  people,  brought  about 
ffis  execution.    Certainly  tlris  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  enigmas  and 
iatemal  contradictions.    And  th6  difficulty  bedolnes  still  greater  when 
we  gelt  a  dearer  conception  thdn  usual  of  the  fact  that  the  Pharisaic 
parfy,  which  was  hostile  to  Jesus,  was  by  no  means  identical  with 
die  party  of  the  ruling  Saddudees  in  Jerusalem,  who  miist  have  taken 
ID  entirely  different  position'  towards  the  questions  'which  were  agi- 
tated between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees.    The  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  enigma.    The  Messianic  demonstration  at  the 
eotrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  which  the  rulers  did  not  think 
worth  mentioning   at   the   trial,  is    exaggerated  to  an  importance 
which  it   could  not  possibly  have  had.     The   purification  of    the 
Temple,  which  in  all  historical  probability  does  not  belong  to  this 
Ittt  visit  at  all,  must  receive  an  interpretation  which  directly  con- 
taidicts  the  text.    The  disputes  in  the  Temple,  all  of  which  can  hardly 
belong  to  this  period,  and  among  which  there  are  some  so  utterly 
w^nnless   as    the    Sadducees'  puzzle  about  the  woman  with  seven 
hiabauds,  or  the  theological  discussion  in  regard  to  the  greatest  com- 
^ndment,  are  made  use  of  in  a  way  altogether  inadmissible.    And  no 
^e  has  more  clearly  recognized  that  all  this  is  insufficient  than  the 
*te8t  expositor  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  who,  in  the  plerophoiy  of  his 
^ly  correct  historical  comprehension"  of  that  life,  is  for  ever  lashing 
^©  pseudo-John  ^vith  the  scourge  of  ridicule,  sometimes  delicate  but 
^^t  always  refined.     To  make  up  the  deficiency,  preparatory  narra- 
^^B  are  constructed  about  the  fugitive  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  where 
^^  is  driven  from  place  to  place  by  His  persecutors  like  a  hunted 
^^r,  until  at  last  He  runs  straight  into  the  mouth  of  His  foes.     But  of 
*n  this  our  sources,  apart  from  a  few  much  tortured  reflections  by  the 
^'^  Evangelist,  know  absolutely  nothing.     On  the  contrary,  Jesus 
*Iiinself  ridicules  the  message  of  Herod  (Luke  xiii.  32)  as  a  trick  of 
"^e  wily  Tetrarch,  who  indeed  had  more  cause  to  fear  Jesus  than 
•'^Bns  had  to  fear  him  (Mark  vi.  16).     All  this  is  but  the  false  machinery 
^hichthe  critics  are  forced  to  invent,  after  their  rejection  of  the  testi- 
mony of  John  has  robbed  us  of  the  true  explanation  of  the  courae  of 
events. 

AVhen  we  maintain  that  modem  criticism,  so  far  from  justifying  its 
lofty  claims,  not  only  can-ies  us  back  to  the  justly  ridiculed  artifices  of 
^Id  Rationalism  for  the  solution  of  the  cardinal  question  in  the  life  of 
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Jesits,  but  also  in  other  important  points  gives  us,  instead  of  atteste 
history,  effects  and  plots  partly  imaginary  and  partly  artificial^  we  d 
not  intend  to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  criticism  in  itself.  F< 
criticism  is  only  a  necessary  element  of  the  scientific  method  withoi 
which  there  can  be  no  historical  research.  To  exclude  it  from  tl 
Gospels  would  be  simply  to  give  up  the  scientific  presentation  of  tl 
life  of  Jesus.  The  fact  lies  rather  in  the  xmhistorical  because  purel 
dogmatical  prejudices  with  which  criticism  enters  upon  the  study  c 
the  Oospels.  For,  apart  from  the  question  of  miracle,  it  is  oft^i 
personal  estrangement  from  Bibliccd  views  which  makes  many  fact 
undoubtedly  attested  by  our  authorities,  imacceptable  to  the  critic 
and  induces  them  to  treat  much  of  the  material  in  a  light  which  i 
altogether  unhistorical,  because  altogether  modem.  And  if,  as  w 
have  seen,  the  rejection  of  the  fourth  Oospel  altogether  preclude 
the  full  comprehension  of  the  historic  life  of  Jesus,  then  the  intern; 
connection  of  the  different  points  on  which  we  have  touched  become 
clear.  For  after  all,  no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  conceal  : 
the  question  of  miracles  must  be  decisive  for  the  question  of  tl 
Gospel  of  John. 

Bernhard  Weks^ 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


AMONG  the  questions  whose  hold  upon  public  attention  is  likely  to 
become  stronger  in  the  next  few  years,  University  Extension, 
wd  Intermediate  or  Secondary  Education  may  be  confidently  named. 
Afl  yet  the  eflforts  made  to  solve  the  problems  they  contain  have  been 
rather  experimental  and  sporadic  than  systematic  and  national.  Very 
Suable  and  searching  investigations,  such  as  that  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  have  pioneered  the  ground,  have  pointed  out  the 
deficiencies,  and  suggested  remedies ;  but  as  yet  pubUc  opinion  has 
^^^y  formed  itself,  and  consequently  the  full  powers  granted  by 
farliament  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  afterwards 
^Jwisferred  to  the  Charity  Commission,  are,  as  regards  any  great 
J^tional  result,  ineffective.  It  may  indeed  be  feared  that  the  utter 
"^regard  of  method  and  co-ordination  with  which  the  endowed  schools 
^  being  refurbished  will  prove  a  great  obstacle  whenever  the  country 
'^y  asks  for  a  complete  system  of  intermediate  education.  Mean- 
^bile  it  is  open  to  individuals  or  voluntary  associations  to  institute 
^eriments  and  raise  discussions  which  may  serve  at  least  to  quicken 
*^  public  apprehension  of  the  interests  at  stake. 

Wants,  like  wrongs,  may  be  classed  as  public  and  private,  and 
^stitutions  as  well  as  laws  are  then  most  happily  conceived  when  the 
^^ds  of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  society  are  both  provided  for. 
^kope  to  be  able  to  show  in  this  paper  that  the  new  institution  to 
^uich  I  venture  to  draw  attention  meets  a  real  defect  in  English 
education  looked  at  as  a  public  interest ;  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
^  uiany  parents  and  students  an  escape  from  the  alternative  of  an 
education  either  incomplete  and  imperfectly  recognized,  or  else  too 
Protracted  and  costly  for  their  means. 

The  great  blot  in  our  English  system  of  public  education  is  the 
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oomparatiye  rarity  of  university  degrees.  These  degrees  are  the  only 
recognized  tests  of  a  completed  education,  and  the  number  of  youths 
who  enter  life  with  this  recognition  is  lamentably  small.  A  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  degree  is  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the 
middle  classes,  partly  owing  to  the  cost,  still  more  owing  to  the  late 
age  at  which  it  has  become  usual  to  compete  for  them.  It  might 
have  been  the  case  that  insuperable  objections  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  an  earlier  and  less  expensive  degree. 
There  might  have  been  some  rea^son  in  nature,  or  some  necessity  in 
circumstances  to  prevent  any  one  from  becoming  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  at  a  less  cost  than  £500.  But  repeated 
experiment,  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the  universities,  have  proved 
that  the  maturity  of  intellect  required  for  a  satisfactory  university 
degree  is  by  no  means  measured  by  the  attainment  of  a  man's  legal 
estate,  or  by  the  full  growth  of  his  beard ;  nor,  when  the  necessary 
charges  for  maintenance  and  tuition  during  three  years  are  carefully 
examined,  do  they,  with  proper  management,  exceed  or  come  up  to 
£100  a  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  customary  expenditure  of  money 
and  time  now  deters  a  veiy  large  number  from  interposing  between 
school  and  active  life  the  invaluable  period  of  university  training.  To 
encourage  these  to  become  graduates  by  bringing  the  goal  within 
their  reach  through  an  earUer  eflfort  and  less  costly  sacrifice,  must  be 
to  render  a  real  service  to  the  nation.  There  is  no  class  that  may  not 
feel  the  benefit.  In  the  most  educated  and  best  bred  English  families, 
in  the  less  cultured  but  ever-rising  middle  ranks,  and  among  the 
increasing  number  who  may  be  expected  to  emerge  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  opportunity  offered  of  securing  a  place  among  the 
best  certified  "  scholars  and  gentlemen  "  of  the  land  must  be  welcomed 
as  a  public  advantage.  And  among  the  thousands  of  our  English 
youths  who  are  absorbed  in  the  various  channels  of  active  Ufe  before 
the  age  of  twenty,  how  great  must  be  the  pubUc  gain  if  a  leaven  of 
university  education  can  be  more  Uberally  diffused!  Hitherto  this 
leaven  has  been  too  sUght  to  be  generally  appreciated,  although  the 
testimony  to  its  value,  not  only  in  the  professions,  but  in  commercial 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  is,  among  experienced  persons,  admitted 
without  dispute.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  efficiency  in  practical 
life  resulting  from  a  well-spent  university  career,  it  is  only  on  the 
groimd  that  the  graduate  enters  into  the  practical  arena  somewhat 
too  late  to  serve  the  necessary  apprenticeship.  Scarcely  any  occupa- 
tion can  be  named  in  which  the  general  character  of  the  man  does  not 
affect,  for  better  or  worse,  his  special  work;  and  it  ie  the  proper  object 
of  university  education  to  raise  the  general  character  to  a  hi^er 
standard  than  can  ordinarily  be  reached  at  school  or  at  home,  and  to 
give  permanence  to  the  quaUties  that  will  be  most  generally  valuable^ 
whatever  the  afterKsalling  may  be.    Those  professions  will  benefit 
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WiUBi  by  a  university  preparation,  and  the  higher  standard  of  general 
dttmctt  V  '  '  ^  them,  which  are  coucerned  with  the  more 
inrpoHai  ■ats.   The  medical  and  legal  professions  depend 

greatly  tbr  their  elHoiency  on  the  oombination  with  technical  know- 
ledge of  those  quickened  yet  controlled  senBibilitiea  which  mark  the 
educated  man.     Nor  is  it  only  in    their    higher  ranks,   among  the 
phymcians   and  barrifiters,  but  almost  more   perhaps  in  their  great 
practical  branches,  among  the  surgeoiis  and  solicitors,  that  these  pro- 
fefidoni*  will  be  m<jr0  trusted  by  allolasees  if  medical  and  legal  students 
thuuld  become,  through  a  university  stage  in  their  preparatory  coursei 
mem*  generally  imbued  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  educated 
j?eutlemen. 
The  one  profession  which  the  university  degree  has  in  former  years 
"        "      L  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  latterly 
>u8ly  unable  to  ofier  sufficient  attractions  to  those  who, 
by  their  own  resources  or  through  the  help  of  endowmenta,  have 
•ecuied  the  position  of  graduate,     Tho  market  value  of  their  degree 
»  more  than  the  Church  of  England  can  ofier;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  tlie  vacant  curacies  and  livings  are  in  consequence  filled  through 
Tu  a  «  1  in  in  charge  of  a  parish  or  congrega* 

than  to  I  I  or  a  lawyer,  it  is  a  gi*eat  disadvantage 

tiot  to  have  participated  in  the  highest  general  education  of  his  coun- 
try.  ThiH  i^-ill  be  obvious  to  all  who  consider  seriously  the  responsi- 
bilitif.s  Hi'  tbe  office.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  special 
<*<Jvimtage  to  a  future  clergyman  of  being  connected  by  residence 
I  ^^^'  '         '         '      1^  the  proper  studies  of  liis  profession  are  inex* 

Kri'  I ,  ,1  the  traditional  genius  of  the  place,  and  where 

*^y  may  be  actually  pursued  under  the  encouragement  and  illustra- 
nnch  loaniing*  and  talent,  and  55eal,  as  at  present  by  general 
-tnent  cUstinguish  the  theological  school  in  Cambridge, 
Whether  the  Church  of  Enghmd  will  ever  be  again  reformed  must, 
'  '^  ■      -  years  of  this  nineteenth  centuiy  slip  away,  be  sadly 

II  if  n  real  Christian  and  patriotic  zeal  should  spiing  out 
Its  various  factions,  and  be  supported  by  those  who,  though  not  of 
lion,  perceive  and  value  the  evangelizing  work  it  has  in 
does  now,  and  it  yet  may,  because  it  is  England's  Church, 
>%cially  efiect,  it  may  be  hoped  that  wliat  has  been  always  its  chief 
^*^ii^  nay  be  observed  and  removed.     The  great  practical  defect 

t  irch  of  England  18  that  it  has  no  real  diaconate,  no  wide- 

**^«d  niinietry  of  ita  powiff  meti,  or  of  those  who  older  in  years  do  not 
'  '  :her  ministry,  but  gladly  would,  under  authority,  do 
■e  to  their  brethren,     Nothing  would  make  the  wider 
^tisufidoB  of  the  Enghsh  diaconate  so  easy  and  popular  as  the  earlier 
of  t\  imiversity  degree,     A  graduate  of  nineteen  might  be 
!'d  with  all  semi-ecclesiastical  functions.     He  might  follow 
*y  honourable  lay  pursuit,  and  if  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  did 
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not  desire  to  enter  the  higher  order,  he  might  still  remain  through  Hfe 
a  subordinate  minister  in  the  national  Church.  But  no  certificate  leav 
widely  acknowledged  than  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  would  give 
confidence  that  the  preparation  had  been  worthy  of  the  office.  Where 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  weak,  other  religious  communitieB 
have  been  strong.  It  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  they  have  attracted 
and  employed  in  religious  work  so  much  youthful  energy  and  talent ; 
but  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  their  zeal  and  usefulness  if  they  too 
should  find  it  practicable  to  expect  more  generally  a  university  degree 
as  a  qualification  for  their  candidates  for  Christian  ministry. 

There  is  no  profession,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  or  the  State,  that  will  be  more  strengthened  and  raised  by  a 
closer  connection  with  the  national  imiversities  than  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. It  would  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  value  of  our  elemen- 
tary education  if  the  training  colleges  had  some  direct  communication 
with  the  universities.  And  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  wish  that  by 
a  judicious  employment  of  endowments  at  least  a  tithe  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  teachers  who  annually  take  charge  of  elementary  schools 
might  have  the  advantage  of  a  B.A.  degree.  There  are  many  whe 
watch  with  alarm  the  development  of  Government  education,  not  at 
all  on  the  grounds  taken  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  nor  beUeving  that 
the  Qiurcli  has  any  claim  to  educate,  overriding  the  responsibility  of 
the  State.  On  the  contrary  they  think  that  the  Church  sees  the  best 
friiitH  of  its  work  when  the  State  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
Hccuring  general  and  efficient  teaching.  But  they  do  see  a  serious- 
danger  when  the  State  or  the  Church,  the  tax-payer  or  the  alms-giver, 
so  unwisely  exert  their  collective  power  as  to  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parent,  and  slacken  the  eftbrts  of  the  indi^^dual.  It  was 
an  evil  when  the  religious  portion  of  the  community  treated  the  whole 
labouring  population  as  dependent  if  not  destitute,  and  undertook  to- 
give  them  gratuitous  or  almost  gratuitous  schooUng.  It  is  a  greater 
evil  when  the  State,  taking  the  responsibihty  of  education  upon  itself, 
uses  its  compulsory  powers  to  give  to  the  parents  of  children  speciat 
benefits  at  the  general  cost,  without  any  corresponding  contributions, 
immediate  or  deferred,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  children.  As  a 
temporary  interpofiition  and  to  make  up  lost  ground,  the  present 
Governnjoiit  machinery  and  expenditure  may  be  excused,  but  the 
gravest  evils  may  follow, — and  indications  of  them  are  not  wanting, — ^if 
the  maiuHpring  of  English  independence, "  learn  and  labour  to  get  your 
cjv.'n  living,"  should  be  sapped  at  its  source  in  the  cottage  and  in  child- 
hood. The  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Govern- 
ment pay  and  administration.  The  work  of  the  Privy  Council  Office 
need  not  be  remitted  to  the  National  Society  or  to  the  clergy,  but  it  may 
be  midertaken  by  an  honourable  and  independent  profession  of  teachers, 
centering  in  the  universities,  and  controlled  by  the  free  action  and  com- 
petition of  well-organized  local  authorities  and  voluntary  associations* 
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A  teaching  profession  that  would  not  disdain  elementary  instruction 
ivfaile  undertaking  the  general  education  up  to  its  highest  range 
would  have  for  its  base  25,000  teachers  who  have  at  present  an 
average  salary  of  £115  for  masters  and  £70  for  mistresses,  with 
houses  and  generally  excellent  school  premises.  Immediately  above 
these  elementary  schools  the  still-imorganized  middle  schools  would 
offer  appointments  for  nearly  as  many  teachers  with  an  average  salary 
of  £150  or  perhaps  £200,  and  out  of  them  the  higher  schools  emerge 
^th  a  really  splendid  opening  for  talent  and  work.  So  long  as  the 
base  of  this  profession  is  under  Government  administration,  and  has  a 
separate  system  of  training  and  certifying,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
vidue  and  eflSciency  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  should  be  developed; 
but  by  opening  the  elementary  schools  to  a  free  market,  by  organizing 
and  distributing  the  middle  schools  within  well-defined  areas  whether 
of  unions  or  counties,  and  by  enabling  and  encouraging  the  teachers 
to  aim  more  hopefully  than  at  present  at  the  higher  appointments,  and 
especially  at  the  tmiversity  degrees,  a  continuous  and  progressive 
national  education  may  be  secured  with  little  or  no  violation  of  free- 
dom of  conscience,  or,  what  is  of  as  great  poUtieal  and  perhaps  moral 
importance,  freedom  of  purse. 

The  actual  supply  of  graduate-teachers  is  hardly  suflScient  for  the 
higher  schools,  and  the  unsatisfactory  teaching  results  of  our  public 
schools,  in  spite  of  growing  cost  and  the  expensive  and  often  mis- 
chievous supplementary  cramming  that  follows,  are  indications  that  a 
freer  supply  of  teachers  is  requii-ed  even  for  the  wealthier  ranks.  In 
the  middle  schools  the  deficiency  of  good  teachers  is  far  more  seriously 
felt.  Very  few  good  university  men  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  aver- 
age usher  procurable  in  the  scholastic  market  is  so  incompetent  that  it 
is  only  by  an  excessive  strain  upon  the  head  masters  that  good  schools 
are  sustained  at  all.  Good  buildings,  good  books  and  apparatus,  good 
examinations,  and  a  real  demand  for  better  teaching,  are  all  available, 
but  unless  a  vast  improvement  takes  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
teachers,  the  middle  class  of  England  will  still  for  generations  to 
come  be,  as  far  as  schools  can  make  them  so,  vulgar  and  ill-informed 
and  undertoned. 

But  I  turn  from  public  to  private  wants.  In  that  happiest  of  human 
societies,  a  united  English  family,  no  question  of  greater  interest  can 
arise  than  the  choice  of  a  career  for  the  son  who  has  already  done 
well  at  school.  Many  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
coming  to  a  decision  :  the  boy's  own  powers  and  likings,  the  family 
resources  and  connections,  the  experience  and  advice  of  friends. 
Where  money  and  time  are  not  urgent  considerations,  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  degree  with  the  previous  three  years'  residence  offers  and 
implies  so  many  social  as  well  as  educational  advantages  that  most 
English  families  in  good  circumstances  would  wish  to  send  a  son  to 
college.    But  even  in  this  rich  country  in  which  an  aspiring  middle 
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olasB  sostains  and  replenishes  the  aristocratic  families,  those  who  can 
afford  to  disregard  time  and  money  in  education  are  comparatively 
few,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  English  youths  even  of  the  upper 
classes  who  enter  upon  life  through  the  university  avenue  is  much 
too  small.  And  with  the  tendency  to  later  and  costlier  degrees,  it 
happens  that  many  a  parent  who  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  career,  and  who  cherishes  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  debt  to  the  Alma  Mater,  is  reluctantly  obliged  to 
divert  his  son's  aspirations  from  what  he  feels  to  be  the  more  excellent 
way  of  admission  to  life's  work.  No  wonder  that  those  parents  who 
have  not  tasted  themselves  the  incommunicable  charms  of  a  well-toned 
college  life,  but  from  a  lower  stage  have  observed  somewhat  enviously 
its  apparent  extravagance,  count  the  cost  of  sending  a  son  to  Cam- 
bridge without  much  sentiment,  and  ruthlessly  crush  the  boy's  honour- 
able ambition  if  he  should  have  conceived  the  wish  to  obtain  a 
degree. 

But  the  parent  who,  reluctantly  or  not,  has  turned  his  son's  face 
away  from  the  university  gates,  and  takes  him  to  a  crammer  for  some 
special  examination,  or,  foregoing  further  study,  introduces  him  at 
once  to  an  office,  or  practice,  or  business,  finds  that  the  five  or  six 
introductory  years  are  generally  disappointing  and  deteriorating,  and 
that  even  when  the  dreary  apprenticeship  is  past,  and  some  actual  interest 
andsoUd  success  springs  up,  the  half-educated  youth,  who  had  gained 
for  himself  no  pcimanent  academic  standing,  is  as  a  man  consciously 
deficient  in  qualities  and  tastes  without  which  ordinary  pursuits  and 
daily  social  intercourse  are  thanklef*  and  unhappy  even  when  sur- 
romided  by  external  comforts.  How  different  would  be  the  result  if 
three  of  those  blighted  years  had  been  rescued  from  a  precocious 
intercourse  with  the  grime  and  sordidness  which  even  in  a  civilized 
countiy  choke  the  entrance  to  ko  many  of  men's  pursuits,  and  spent 
in  the  comparatively  clean  and  comely  vestibule  devoted  to  studies, 
and  sports,  and  friendships,  through  which  aspirants  from  all  quarters 
pass  into  all  callings  after  sufficient  time  spent  together  to  acquire  and 
retain  not  only  the  tmnsmitted  scholarship  of  learned  ages,  but  the 
infused  freshness  of  taste  and  temper  which  comes  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  gentle  birth,  and  simple  manners,  and  healthy  because 
disciplined  freedom. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  my  complaints  are  out  of  date  ?  that  I  am  painting 
a  picture  of  by-gone  days?  that  the  great  improvement  of  schools 
public  and  private,  and  a  number  of  non-academic  influences,  have 
so  purged  the  real  avenues  of  the  professions  and  trades  of  their 
meanness,  and  have  so  sweetened  and  enlightened  English  homes, 
that  no  extension  of  University  influences  is  needed  ? 

Or  shall  I  be  told  that  I  am  giving  a  rose-coloured  account  of  these 
universities,  and  exaggerating  the  advantages  of  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence within  their  precincts,  and  over-valuing  their  degrees  as  a  pass- 
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port  for  after-life  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  three  years  spent  at 
school  will  give  equal  educational  results,  or  spent  in  an  office  or  any 
real  occupation  will  be  more  profitable  for  the  youths  themselves,  and 
for  the  public"? 

Or,  lastly,  will  the  comment  be  that  these  advantages  are  real  but 
are  out  of  reach;  that  the  implied  economy  of  time  and  money  which 
would  secure  a  degree  by  the  agje  of  nineteen  for  three  annual  pay- 
ments of  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  is  not  practically  attainable,  or 
supposes  exceptional  talent  and  exceptional  aspiration,  which  the 
average  outcome  of  educational  experience  forbids  us  to  expect  I 

In  short,  will  (a)  the  want  be  denied,  or  (h)  the  benefit  disputed,  or 
(c)  the  advantages  granted  but  despaired  of  t  I  think  it  is  chiefly 
the  last  objection  to  which  I  must  address  myself,  though  in  briefly 
giving  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  provide  a  college  for  junior 
undergraduates  I  shall  incidentally  be  producing  evidence  that  the 
want  has  been  acknowledged  by  high  authorities,  who  have  also  faith 
in  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  an  effective  effort  to  meet  the 
want.  But  the  calculation  of  time  and  cost  upon  the  faith  of  which 
Cavendish  College  is  being  established  may  need  some  detailed 
justification. 

Cavendish  College  is  so  named  by  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who 
has  taken  great  interest  in  this  attempt  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
university  education,  by  providing  a  college  where  students  may  as 
a  rule  come  to  reside  at  sixteen,  where  the  annual  cost  is  not  to  exceed 
eighty  guineas,  and  where  all  the  tuition  necessary  for  obtaining  a 
degree  and  a  fair  proportion  of  imiversity  honours  will  be  liberally 
provided. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  promises  it  is  calculated  that  the  college 
should  ultimately  consist  of  fully  three  hundred  students ;  but  it  is 
expected  that  with  a  third  of  that  number  the  institution  will  be  self- 
supporting  and  begin  to  yield  an  interest  on  its  capital.  As  that 
capital  is  being  raised  in  shares  imder  limited  liability,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  this  addition  to  the  cost 
of  board  and  tuition  has  to  be  provided  for,  both  in  the  fees  charged 
to  students,  and  in  the  economical  management  of  the  college. 
Some  may  think  that  this  open  introduction  of  the  commercial 
principle  into  education,  and  particularly  in  the  veiy  mother-home 
of  endowments,  is  an  innovation  to  be  deprecated,  and  that  the 
declaration  of  profits  except  among  fellows  and  scholars  will  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  academic  institutions. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  financial  considerations  may  check 
or  quicken  the  action  of  the  governing  body  to  the  detriment  of 
scholastic  interests.  The  hope  of  the  foimders  of  the  college  is  so  to 
blend  the  endowment  and  commercial  principles  that  the  one  may  be 
invigorated  and  the  other  elevated  by  joint  action.    Thus,  while  the 
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prospect  of  dividend  is  limited  to  five  per  cent.,  the  appointment  of  the 
warden  has  been  vested  in  the  trustees  as  distinct  from  the  directors. 
These  trustees  are  nine  in  nmnber,  and  were  in  the  first  instance 
nominated  by  the  president,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
hold  the  ofiice  for  life.  Vacancies  in  their  number  are  filled  np  by 
nomination  of  the  shareholders,  subject  to  co-optation  by  the  surviving 
trustees.  The  trustees  are  ex  offijdo  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  with  nine  others  annually  elected.  Whether  any  modification 
of  this  constitution  may  be  required  with  the  development  of  the 
college,  time  will  show.  So  far  it  has  worked  well,  both  in  providing 
for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  college  as  an  educational  institution 
devoted  to  public  benefit,  and  simultaneously  in  securing  a  prudent 
oversight  of  the  capital  expended  as  the  property  of  the  subscribers. 

The  capital  required  for  building  and  fiurnishing  the  college  is  esti- 
mated at  £180  per  student ;  of  which  it  is  expected  that  £130  will  be 
required  for  building,  £25  for  furniture,  and  £25  for  land,  or  in  all  for 
three  hundred  students  £54,000.  Of  this  capital  £30,000  is  to  be 
raised  in  ordinary  shares  of  £10  each.  The  further  capital  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  provided  by  endowments,  the  interest  upon  which  would  be 
divided  in  scholarships  and  fellowships  among  the  students. 

Out  of  the  £84  fixed  for  the  annual  charge  to  students,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  £14  will  be  required  for  interest  on  the  capital,  and  reserve 
fund  for  repairs,  bad  debts,  &c.  Of  the  remaining  £70  it  is  estimated 
that  £40  will  suffice  for  the  board  of  the  students,  leaving  £20  for  the 
tuition,  and  £10  for  the  university  fees. 

In  justification  of  these  estimates  I  may  mention  that  the  building 
is  planned  on  the  block  system,  which,  on  the  whole,  if  less  collegiate 
than  the  quadrangular,  seems  to  furnish  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  light 
and  air  in  a  large  and  continuous  building.  Two  blocks  providing 
temporarily  for  eighty  students,  but  ultimately  (when  the  wai'den's 
house  and  permanent  kitchen  and  dining  hall  are  built)  for  one 
himdred  and  nine  students,  are  now  complete,  and  have  cost,  under 
two  successive  contracts,  £10,9(>8.  They  provide  one  room  for  each 
student,  with  a  very  hberal  allowance  of  common  room.  The  two 
rooms  customary  in  the  other  colleges  will  be  allowed  to  third-year 
students  at  Cavendish,  but  it  has  been  determined  that,  considering 
the  special  object  of  the  college  is  to  receive  youths  about  the  age  of 
the  sixth  form  in  a  public  school,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  give  them  for  their  two  first  years  more  than  one  room,  especially 
as  all  meals  are  taken  in  common.  The  student's  room  is  furnished  by 
the  college,  so  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  spend  anything,  and 
cannot  with  a  single  room  spend  ver}'  much  in  the  way  of  decoration. 
This  check  to  personal  expenditure  will  be  said  by  some  to  be  un- 
desirable, seemg  that  the  Ufe  of  iiiiivereity  men  should  in  its  tempta^ 
tions  and  inducements  be  to  a  considerable  degree  an  anticipation  of 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  after-life.    It  is  surely,  however,  better 
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to  teach  youths  that  the  highest  mental  and  social  advantages  are 
not  only  compatible  with,  but  absolutely  require  great  simpUcity  of 
personal  habits  if  they  are  to  be  healthAilly  enjoyed,  or  permanently 
retained. 

This  economical  discipline  is  not  enforced  on  any  ascetic  principle, 
or  from  any  covetous  pursuit  of  profit  for  the  shareholders,  but  simply 
out  of  consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  money  will  be  none  the  worse  for  defening  the  expen- 
diture till  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  those  who  have  none  to 
qpare  will  be  happier  at  once  and  freer  for  their  up-hill  race  if  they 
pass  through  Cambridge  without  contracting  habits  of  luxury.  Ceiv 
tainly  simpUcity  and  economy  will  not  lower  the  social  standard  of  the 
college;  if  it  fails  to  attract  some  sons  of  recently-rich  men,  it  will  be 
the  more  attractive  to  many  famiUes  whose  breeding  is  better  than 
their  revenues;  while  for  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  the  sons 
of  the  real  middle  class,  the  men  working  hard  at  professions,  commerce, 
or  agriculture,  to  whom  the  question  of  continued  education  is  strictly 
a  question  of  effort  and  sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  what  is  suffi- 
cient and  superfluous  cannot  be  too  firmly  maintained.  In  the  older 
colleges  their  liberal  endowments  do  in  fact  reduce  the  cost  to  a  large 
number,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  these  endowments  would 
be  much  more  widely  felt  if  the  normal  cost  of  a  university  career 
could  itself,  without  detriment  to  its  quality,  be  reduced.  And  cer- 
tainly if,  as  may  be  hoped,  a  greater  number  of  the  now  wasted 
endowments  of  the  country  should  be  used  to  send  a  fuller  stream  of 
undergraduates  to  the  university,  that  college,  new  or  old,  will  have 
the  best  claim  to  receive  them  which  offers  the  best  teaching  and 
training  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  point  because  I  am  aware  that  some 
comments  will  be  provoked  by  the  proposal  of  an  economical  degree, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  sustain  the  main  groimd  upon  which  the  economy 
will  turn,  namely,  the  contentment  of  parents  and  the  undergraduates 
themselves  with  the  provision  of  a  single  room,  all  other  appUances  of 
the  college  as  to  board,  service,  &c.,  being  calculated  on  a  liberal 
scale. 

The  estimate  for  board  of  £40  per  student  was  made  with  the 
expectation  that  as  many  as  forty  weeks  of  residence  might  be 
secured.  But  practically  it  appears  that  not  more  than  thirty-five  are 
likely  to  be  realized,  as  against  the  customary  twenty-four  in  the  older 
colleges ;  and  so  far  the  estimate  will  be  more  easily  fulfilled.  It  was 
formed  after  considerable  experience  of  the  cost  of  board  and  service 
in  two  pubUc  schools,  where  it  has  been  proved  for  many  years  that 
£20  per  boy,  or  10«.  per  week  for  forty  weeks*  residence,  is  sufficient 
for  provisions,  service,  washing,  coals,  and  Kghts.  To  double  this 
allowance  for  the  college  in  Cambridge  was  to  give  no  parsimo- 
nious margin  for  the  different  requirements  of  schoolboys  and  under- 
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graduates.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  students  are  required  to  bring  the  average  cost  within  the 
limits  assigned.  Practically  it  may  be  expected  that  seventy  or 
eighty  students  ^vill  be  enough  for  the  scale  to  work  easily  and 
surely. 

Similarly,  the  allowance  for  tuition  (£20  for  college  tutors  and  £10 
for  university  fees)  has  been  fixed,  after  inquiry  and  consideration,  as 
being  very  ample  for  keeping  up  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  full  university  requirements,  on  the  understanding  that  at 
least  one  hundred,  and  ultimately  three  hundred,  students  maybe 
attracted  to  the  college.  So  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried, 
the  results  are  encouraging.  **  There  are  now  in  residence  twenty- 
four  students,  whose  average  age  is  about  seventeen  and  a  half.  At 
the.  end  of  last  term  eight  of  the  junior  students  entered,  each  for  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  previous  examination,  and  among  fourteen  events 
in  all  there  was  but  one  failure.  Of  four  senior  students  who  at  the 
same  time  took  the  general  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree,  one 
obtained  a  first,  two  a  second,  and  the  other  a  third  class,  no  one 
faUing  to  the  lowest  class.  Three  students  of  the  college  have  already 
proceeded  to  the  B.A.  degree,  one  of  whom  took  Senior  Optime 
honours  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  the  very  early  age  of  seventeen 
and  a  half  years." 

It  may  be  only  by  way  of  scaffolding  and  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment that  the  students  of  the  college  are  at  present  admitted  as 
members  of  the  univci'sity  imder  the  non-collegiate  system.  The 
question  has  already  been  pressed  upon  the  trustees  and  directors 
whether  the  college  should  be  registered  as  a  hostel  or  more  com- 
pletely incorporated  by  charter.  Pending  the  decision,  it  must  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  the  non-collegiate,  system  has  opened  a 
real  and  broad  avenue  into  the  university ;  and  though  for  junior 
students  it  does  not  provide  sufficient  tutelage,  yet  its  tendency  to 
recommend  the  iiniversitj'  to  the  nation  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from 
any  social  or  literary  prestige  of  the  colleges,  is  most  valuable.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  progress  already  made  and  the  brighter  prospects 
of  a  more  liberal  appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  a  degree  in  the 
future,  I  may  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  a  few  weeks  since. 
In  the  United  University  Club  a  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  brought  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  to  the  effect 
that  members  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  might  be  considered  as 
eligible  candidates,  but  not  the  non-collegiate  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  reconmiendation  was  based  upon  a  technical  reading  of 
the  rules  of  the  club,  but  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  committee  at  their 
own  request,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  carried  the  meeting  with  him  in  maintaining  that  it  was 
unwise  and  ungenerous  to  take  a  less  comprehensive  view  than  the 
university  itself  of  its  own  constitution  and  membership.    Incidentally 
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he  remarked  that  out  of  the  non-coUegiate  system  there  had  already 
sprang  up  in  Cavendish  College  a  new  institution  full  of  promise  for 
fresh  developifient  of  university  life  and  usefulness. 

An  appreciative  word  from  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  more  encouraging 
when  it  follows  upon  the  active  encouragement  of  other  eminent  per- 
sons who  have  looked  at  the  undertaking  from  very  different  stations, 
whether  religious,  poUtical,  or  sociaL  What  commends  itself  generally 
to  many  may  indeed  fail  to  secure  that  ardent  zeal  of  the  one  or  few 
without  which  no  new  institution,  especially  in  an  old  and  preoccupied 
country,  can  be  founded,  but  Cavendish  College  has  in  its  Ust  of 
trostees  and  directors  and  among  its  shareholders,  a  somewhat  re- 
markable assemblage  of  men  who  are  both  wishing  and  working  for 
its  success. 

That  they  will  have  great  difficulties  to  overcome  may  be  frankly 
admitted.  Both  as  to  the  age  of  entrance  and  the  expense  of  resi- 
dence, such  a  departure  has  been  made  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  Universities,  that  any  scheme  which  offers  to  reopen  them  to 
younger  students  at  less  cost  must  expect  to  meet  with  natural  sus- 
picion, and  perhaps  for  sometime  to  fail  to  secure  the  serious  attention 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  chiefly  designed.  There  are  other 
difficulties  not  so  much  obstructing  the  wide  recognition  of  the 
coUege,  as  inherent  in  the  design  itself.  Some  account  has  already 
been  given  of  the  means  by  which  those  connected  with  the  reduction 
of  expense  have  been  met.  The  other  main  feature  of  the  scheme, 
the  youthfulness  of  the  students,  unavoidably  brings  risks  and  dangers 
m  the  train  of  its  signal  advantages,  but  none  that  may  not  be  guarded 
against  by  a  stricter  discipline.  In  this  view  it  is  an  advantage  that 
the  college  is  situated  outside  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  felt  that  this  earUer  age  of  its  students  entails  on  the  college  a 
graver  responsibility  properly  to  provide  for  their  reUgious  needs  and 
interests.  With  regard  to  the  religious  intention  of  the  college  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state  that,  so  far  as  it  owes  its  origin  to  preconceived 
ideas  as  distinct  from  practical  wants,  it  has  sprung  from  that  beUef 
in  a  high-toned  Christian  education  which  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
laboured  to  implant  in  his  pupils  and  bequeathed  as  an  imperishable 
life-work  to  his  coxmtry.  The  time  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  when 
the  name  of  the  greatest  reformer  of  public  education  in  this  century 
can  be  indicated  with  historical  certainty,  and  there  are  influential 
schools  of  thought  from  which  Arnold  too  earnestly  dissented  to  make 
it  possible  that  his  name  should  be  separated  from  controversy.  But 
80  long  as  in  England  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  felt  to  be  the 
natural  element  in  which  Christian  faith  lives  and  renews  itself,  so 
long  our  English  institutions,  new  and  old,  and  especially  our  schools 
and  colleges,  will  be  imbued  and  animated  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  Arnold.  It  is  therefore  in  no  envious  rivalry  of  Keble,  and 
and  with  no  deprecation  of  the  zeal  that  would  honour  Selwyn,  that 
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Gavendish  CoUege  takes  a  position  of  its  own.  If  not,  like  them, 
exclusively  a  Church  of  England  institution,  it  claims  to  be  not  less 
sincerely  and  resolutely  a  Christian  college.  Consistently  with  its 
professed  desire  *'  to  comprehend  undergraduates  of  different  religious 
denominations  without  either  lowering  the  importance  of  religious 
influence  and  teaching,  or  interfering  with  the  conviction  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  therefore,  to  allow  no  prescribed  preference  or  exclusion 
to  apply  either  to  tutors  or  students,"  it  could  not  take  any  ground 
less  wide  than  the  university  itself  with  regard  to  the  religious  belie& 
of  its  inmates.  But  while  perfect  freedom  and  equality  in  the  eye  of 
the  college  is  thus  assured,  the  need  for  practical  religious  communion 
remains.  To  supply  this  need  provision  has  been  made  for  a  permar 
nent  chaplain  in  orders,  and  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  adopted,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  older 
colleges,  including  the  most  liberal,  but  because  they  afford  the  only 
practicable  ground  of  cordial  union  in  a  society  which  aims  to  be  as 
wide  as  the  nation  itself.  How  cordially  all  classes  may  be  expected 
to  imite  on  this  basis  is  proved  by  the  actual  composition  of  the 
governing  body  of  trustees  and  directors. 

There  is  one  other  matter  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
Cavendish  College  that  may  require  explanation.  The  capital  by 
which  it  is  being  founded  has  been  raised  through  a  joint-stock 
association,  called  the  "  County  College  Association,  Limited."  The 
title  of  this  association  was  so  chosen  because  it  was  hoped  and 
intended  that  the  new  college,  if  established  in  the  university,  might 
become  a  centre  of  attraction  and  guidance  for  more  than  one  of 
those  public  schools  which  have  recently  been  formed  or  revived  in 
various  counties  of  England ;  and  through  which  the  middle  classes 
of  England  are  in  some  degree,  though  far  too  partially  and  pre- 
cariously, enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  raised  educational  require- 
ments of  the  day.  That  a  greater  number  of  the  boys  who  rise  to  the 
top  in  these  schools  should  be  induced  to  aim  at  higher  results  than  a 
local  certificate,  and  to  claim  a  place  for  themselves,  and  so  for  their 
schools  and  families,  within  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  educar 
tional  precincts,  was  the  thought  that  really  prompted  the  formation 
of  the  County  College  Association,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Cavendish  College.  The  selection  of  the  county  as  an  area  for  the 
distribution  and  regulation  of  public  schools  above  the  elementary 
has  been  justified  by  experiment.  Several  good  schools  have  sprung 
up  with  a  distinct  county  designation,  and  the  grammar  and  other 
schools  brought  under  new  schemes  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  are  grouped  for  convenience  of 
report,  and  will  perhaps  before  long  be  grouped  for  administration, 
within  county  limits.  At  a  time  when  what  may  be  called  imperial 
tendencies  are  somewhat  overnstraining  national  resources,  and  when, 
in  education  as  in  other  matters,  the  State  assumes  more  and  more  an 
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lictire  regponmbility  in  supplying  public  want«,  the  Eugliah  middle 
daiWNi  mufit  look  with   anxiety  to  local  areas  and  instittitions  as 
«4iJiding-grouod  for  the  efforts  they  must  make  in  order  at  once  to 
ftUiin  their  independence,  and  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
dajr.    Though  the  counties  of  England  may  have  been  somewhat  too 
jVft!ou«1y  connected  with  territorial  power  and  aristocratic  prestige, 
yet  it  irt  certain  that  they  may  prove  for  the  future  invaluable  areas, 
within  which  honourable  associations  for  the  general  improvement  of 
tD  classes  of  home-bred  Englishmen   may  flourish.     To  connect  the 
comity  educational  associations  with  the  universities  is  to  give  them 
4  centre  where  their  too  narrow  provincial  influences  may  be  widened 
and  elevated,  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  independence.     Thus,  and 
diQB  only,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  State  administration  to  check 
and  stunt  free  local  life  may  be  neutralized.     Thus  the  critical  stage, 
which,  according  to  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Forster,  has  already 
arrired»  when  the  State  must  take  cognizance  of  the  intermediate 
*^ucation  of  the  country,  may  be  safely  encountered  if  on  the  one 
hand  the  masters  of  our  schools,  public  and  priv^ate,  and  on  the  other 
tlie  parents,  students,  and   general  pubUc,  are  able  to  say  to  the 
Government* — Give  us  facilities  for  organization  and  combination ; 
give  m  a  fair  and  just  distribution  of  endowments ;  give  us  a  growing 
^imection  between  the  elementary  and  the  intermediate,  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  higher  schools,  and  trust  us  as  Englishmen  to  work 
I  ^tit  uur  own  aflairs,     ^\^latever  State  inspection  and  control  is  found 
r  iQdispeusable  to   give   some  coherence  to  a  necessarily  varied  and 
'  iDcongmous  system,  let  it  be  in  action  as  remote  and  impalpable  as 
possible,  and  let  it  be  jealously  kept  sacred  from  party  influences, 
whether  political,  religious,  or  social*     These  influences — inevitable 
*^^kt^ns  of  life   and   movement — will   always  humble   and  submerge 
^'^^^tnselves  beft)re  pure  patriotism,  pm*e  learning,  and  pure  religion. 
f^    the  counties,  the  universities,  the  Christian  schools  of  England, 
^^Re  precious  inheritaTices,  may  long  survive  and  flouiish. 

New  institutions,  like  new  wine,  must  wait  to  be  appreciated. 
^€*ar8  must  pass  during  which  what  is  crude  may  mature,  what  has 
^<^n  irrelevant  to  the  permanent  object  may  be  worked  off.  Time, 
**^erefore,  will  be  a  necessary  element  in  determining  the  true  value 
^f  Cavendish  College.  Twenty  years,  though  a  large  sHce  out  of  one 
^^n's  life,  is  a  short  period  in  tlie  existence  of  any  institution  deserv^ing 
^^  survive.  I  am  able  to  look  back  twenty  years  and  recall  the 
J^cpectations  and  resolutions  with  which,  after  a  wiuter  spent  on  the 
*ile  and  devoted  to  some  study  of  educational  questions  as  they  were 
^^u  understood,  I  retorned  to  Devonshire,  to  propose,  wnth  the  en- 
^^iiragement  of  some  kind  and  powerful  friends,  the  experiment  of  a 
'  '»ol.  For  twenty  years  I  have  watched  and  partly  directed 
J.  .^.,H3  of  that  experiment,  and  latterly  have  been  able  to 
^^peat  it  under  many  parallel  but  some  different  circumstances  in 
TOUXXXHI.  2  C 
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Norfolk ;  and,  meanwhile,  in  several  other  counties,  idth  more  or  leaa 
success,  similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  found  public  schools 
better  and  cheaper  than  those  generally  frequented  by  the  middle 
class.     Under  my  own  eye  schools  begun  in  very  isolated  districts 
with  three  or  four  pupils,  and  with  Httle  or  no  precedent  to  gnid^ 
them,  have  grown  into  large  institutions  with  between  one  and  t^ir-, 
hundred  boarders ;  and  at  a  cost  of  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  have 
satisfied  not  only  the  expectation  of  parents  and  the  requirements  o/ 
the  University  Local  Examinations,  but  the  pecuUar  condition  upoD 
which  they  were  established  of  aiming  at  independence  and  com- 
mercial success  by  the  payment  of  a  dividend  (limited  to  five  per 
cent.)  on  the  capital  expended.     During  the  twenty  years  that  these 
experimental  schools  have  been  successfully  developed  I  have  again 
and  again  had  occasion  to  observe  and  regret  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  higher  and  middle  schools,  and  have  learnt  how  impossible 
it  is  by  merely  local  machinery  to  make  effective  breaches  in  the 
social  partition  walls  which  have  indeed  their  gates  of  ingress  opening 
readily  to  golden  kej-s  but  resisting  all  other  approach.     And  observ- 
ing this  I  have,  during  these  twenty  years,  more  and  more  become 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  finding  or  founding  one  or  more  insti- 
tutions which,  holding  their  own  ground  well  and  beyond  dispute 
within  the  highest  educational  circle,  should  yet  reach  and  directly 
encourage  schools  planted  beyond  that  circle.     Other  measures  of 
educational  extension  are  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  high  tables,  and 
will  prove  quite  insuflScient  to  nourish  or  even  stimulate  effectively 
the  intermediate  schools.    An  occasional  sizarship  is  but  a  poor  link  to 
connect  the  external  apparatus  of  local  lectures  and  examinations, 
local  colleges  and  universities,  with  the  true  vis  vitce  of  the  University 
itself. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  look  forward  twenty  years.  Cavendish 
College  may  have  grown  in  that  time  to  its  full  proportions ;  the 
stream  which  now  trickles  may  be  flowing  strong,  and  from  all  parts 
of  England  a  vigorous  youth  may  be  passing  from  improved  and 
flourishing  schools  to  complete  at  the  university  their  preparation  for 
active  life.  Not  a  few  will  be  returning  to  these  schools  as  graduate 
teachers,  themselves  imbued  with  the  best  educational  influences  of 
their  day,  and  not  only  able  mechanically  to  teach,  but  qualified  even 
unconsciously  to  diffuse  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  high  principle* 
among  their  pupils.  They  will  have  met  at  college  coevals  from  Jl 
parts,  formed  friendships,  acquired  tastes,  corrected  faults,  estimated 
charactei-8,  applauded  true  excellence.  The  stamp  appended  to  their 
name  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  will  mean  more  than  reams  of  flashy  testimo- 
nials which  now  circulate  between  the  scholastic  agents  and  the 
masters  of  middle  schools.  Nor  will  they,  as  now,  find  it  difficult  to 
retain  their  raised  Uterary  and  social  tastes  when  merged  in  the  chaos 
of  great  cities,  or  scattered  in  provincial  towns  and  villages.   0***" 
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versity  men  twenty  yeai-s  hence  will  not  be  a  mere  reserved  clique  in 
any  connty  or  neighbourhood.  Those  who  try  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  waters  of  ignorance  and  frivolity  and  coarseness  will  not 
be  rari  imntea  in  gurgite  vasto.  For  the  teachers  of  the  future  will 
meet  everywhere  their  fellow-graduates,  men  whom  no  occupation 
can  degrade,  who  turn  all  trades  into  honourable  professions. 

I  will  not  presume  to  foresee  the  eventB  of  the  next  twenty  years, 
to  judge  what  party  will  predominate,  what  statesmen  will  be  in 
power,  what  clouds  of  war  will  burst  or  disperse,  what  revolutions 
win  arise  or  be  suppressed ;  but  it  is  no  idle  prophecy  to  foretell  that 
the  seed  already  carefully  though  casually  sown  will  bear  fruit  and 
iipen,  and  the  steps  hitherto  feebly  and  tentatively  taken  towards 
opening  the  higher  education  to  larger  circles  of  students  will  lead  to 
widespread  results.  It  may  pass  as  a  pardonable  presumption  if  I 
presume  to  foresee,  through  Cavendish  College,  the  consummation, 
within  twenty  years,  of  a  great  national  reform. 

Joseph  Lloyd  Brereton. 
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THE  historical  Exhibition  of  the  Trocadero  Palace  is  unquestionaUlf 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  great  universal 
tion,  and  one  affording  most  subjects  deserving  of  study  to  the  enw 
visitor.  It  is  true  that  not  many  countries  have  taken  part  in 
Neither  the  pubUc  nor  private  collections  of  England,  Germany, 
Italy  have  contributed  any  of  the  treasures  they  might  so  easily  hafd 
submitted  to  public  inspection.  Spain,  Belgium,  Egypt,  and  Jxm 
alone  have  empowered  their  commissioners  to  organize  histom 
departments,  while  the  National  Museum  of  Pesth  has  associated  iM 
with  the  French  section.  But  this  latter,  admirably  arranged  as  it  I 
by  M.  de  Longpeiier  and  his  colleague  M.  Schlumberger,  suffices  4 
form  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  collections  of  objects  4 
art  and  curiosity  that  can  possibly  be  met  with. 

This  collection  consists  exclusively  of  loans  from  private  Fi 
sources,  chiefly  found  in  Paris  itself,  and  of  contributions  sent  by 
municipal  museums  of  provincial  towns.    French  collections  do 
in  general  take  such  high  rank  as  English,  much  less  is  said 
them,  but  they  are  well  worthy  to  compete  with  the  latter.    It 
however,  only  at  the  Trocadero  that  any  exact  idea  can  be  formed 
the  amount  of  art  treasures  which  France  possesses  scattered 
private  hands,  or  in  the  collections  of  towns  of  secondary  importsM': 
in  addition  to  the  riches  of  her  national  musemns.    And  yet  many* 
these  towns  have  shrunk  from  exposing  their  precious  things  to  A* 
risks  of  transport,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition.   ^\ 
Parisian  and  provincial  amateurs  many  have  only  sent  a  mere  fld**3 
tion,  a  few  favourite  specimens ;  while  others  have  yidded  t*^  ^ 
paltry  objection  a  jealous  exclmivf^'^^  ^eek  to  the  pnhlio  ^ 
the  enjoyment  of  its  treasnrefl^  p  ptmgB  » 
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affection.  And  thus  we  have  to  lament  the  standing  aloof  of  some 
coUectois  whose  contributions  would  have  shone  in  the  foremost  rank. 
But  fortunately  such  cases  have  not  been  nimierous,  and  the  generous 
and  eager  concurrence  of  amateurs  in  general  has  made  the  only  diffi- 
cully  of  the  organizers  of  the  Exhibition  to  consist  in  choosing  between 
the  treasures  offered  and  finding  room  for  them.  However  vast  the 
space  assigned  to  the  historical  Exhibition,  it  has  proved  all  too  small, 
and  might  have  been  filled  twice  over  without  the  admission  of  any- 
thing of  mediocre  value. 

It  would  need  powers  that  I  in  nowise  possess  adequately  to  treat  all 
parts  of  this  retrospective  Exhibition  of  the  Trocadero  Palace.    Ne 
tutor  uUra  erepidam  is  an  axiom  the  force  and  truth  of  which  I  daily  feel 
more  deeply.     Hence  I  confine  myself  to  subjects  of  which  I  have 
some  knowledge.  As  to  all  appertaining  to  epochs  comprised  between 
the  barbaric  invasions  and  our  nineteenth  century,  as  to  the  monu- 
ments  and  objects  of  art  and  industry  of  the  middle  ages  or  the 
Benaissance,  I  confess  myself  a  mere  ignoramus.    I  do  indeed  feel 
competent  personally  to  enjoy  their  artistic  beauty,  but  not  publicly 
to  descant  thereon.     I  shall  therefore  leave  that  task  to  others,  and 
ayail  myself  of  the  hospitahty  offered  me  by  the  editor  of  the  CoNTEM- 
PORABT  Review  to  dwell  upon  monuments  of  antiquity  affording,  as  I 
believe,  scope  for  some  not  uninteresting  remarks. 


Naturally  it  is  not  fragments  of  the  oldest  civilizations  of  our  globe, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  that  we  can  expect  to  find  in  large 
numbers  or  of  great  importance  in  the  private  collections  of  France. 
Now  that  there  are  legal  obstacles  to  their  export,  Egyptian  antiquities 
of  any  value  hardly  ever  reach  the  West,  and  the  small  portion  that 
■till  does  so  is  much  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  public  museums 
than  by  private  collectors.  As  to  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  antiquities, 
they  still  almost  exclusively  belong  to  museums. 

Nevertheless  we  must  call  attention  to  the  appearance  at  the 
Trocadero  of  a  few  ancient  Assyrian  reUcs  of  high  importance.  These 
were  discovered  by  M.  6.  Schlumberger  in  Paris  itself,  as  waifs  and 
strays  in  the  warehouses  of  merchants  habitually  dealing  with  Mossoul 
and  Bagdad,  who  had  received  them  packed  in  the  middle  of  their  bales. 
First  of  all  there  is  a  long  historical  inscription  of  Assurbanipal,  the  last 
victorious  monarch  of  Nineveh,  whose  annals  have  been  translated  by 
the  much  lamented  George  Smith.  Then  come  long  bronze  bands 
which  had  served  as  ornaments  to  some  pieces  of  &miture,  and  pre- 
sent bas-relief  in  repoussi  of  historic  scenes  of  war  and  tribute.  The 
style  of  these  is  sing^arly  like  that  of  the  sculptures  on  the  black 
obelisk  of  Nimrod  at  the  British  Museum.  They  are  in  fact  monu- 
ments of  the  same  reign.    They  present  us  with  episodes  of  the 
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Syrian  War  in  the  eighteenth  voarof  Shalmaneper  II.,  in  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  defeated  Hazael  of  Damascus^  and  received  tribnte  from 
Jehit  of  Israel.  On  one  of  these  bands  we  see  the  chariots  of  the 
Assyrian  army  ascending  the  first  elopes  of  Lebanon  as  indicated  by 
an  explanatory  inscription.  On  another,  men  of  Semitic  race,  whose 
costume  and  very  marked  ethnographical  type  are  those  which  the 
sculptures  of  the  obelisk  give  to  the  Jews  of  Jehu's  time,  transporting 
in  boats  their  tribnte  beyond  the  Euphrates.  If  they  be  not  the  people 
of  Israel  themselves,  they  at  lea.st  belong  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples  of  Palestine. 

As  to  Egypt,  she  must  be  sought  at  home  in  the  special  hall  which 
M.  Aug.  Mariette  Bey  has  organized  with  monuments  borrowed 
from  his  marvellous  Boolak  Museum.  The  retrospective  Egyptian 
Exhibition  is  not  this  year  as  brilliant  as  in  18ii7.  The  lamentable 
state  of  the  Khedive's  finances  has  forbidden  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting large  objects,  historical  stel»,  or  colossal  statues.  Besides, 
there  was  a  natural  objection  felt  to  exposing  to  the  risks  of  a  second 
voyage  what  had  been  exhibited  already;  and  one  cannot  often 
expect  to  disinter  such  wonders  as  the  diorite  Colossus  of  Khafra,  the 
architect  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  or  the  wooden  statue  of  a 
fimctionaij'  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  so  singularly  life-like  that  it  has 
received  the  popular  name  of  "  Sheikh-el-Beled,"  because  the  fellahs 
of  Saggarah,  when  they  first  discovered  it.  considered  it  the  veiy 
picture  of  their  municipal  magistrate.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
rest  content  with  an  exhibition  of  small  objects,  much  less  calculated 
to  strike  the  public,  and  of  less  historical  or  artistic  value,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  two  wooden  panels,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefis 
in  a  style*  that  impresses  by  austere  grandeur,  together  with  an  intense 
Hontimont  fjf  life.  Throne  panels,  dissimilar  to  any  I  know,  except  a 
fi-agrnent  in  the  Musonm  of  the  Louvre,  belong  to  the  wainscoting 
of  a  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  third  dynasty,  and  consequently 
anterior  to  the  age  of  the  great  Pyramids.  By  pro^nng  to  what  a 
point  <tf  power  and  progress  Egypt  had  attained  in  so  very  remote  a 
period,  when  the  rent  of  the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
ChaMea,  was  still  plunged  in  utter  barbarism,  these  fragile  pieces  of 
wood  f»pcii  out  wide  scope  to  the  imagination  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  teach  us  howright  the  priests 
of  Eg}-pt  were  in  telling  Solon  that  the  Greeks  were  but  children. 

The  somewhat  more  recent  Egyptian  sculpture,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  djTiasty — that  is  to  say,  of  the  period  when  the  plastic  art  of  the 
ancient  Empire  culminated — is  largely  represented  at  the  Trocadero 
Palfico  by  statues  and  groups  of  small  dimensions,  in  painted  lime- 
stone, representing,  as  do  all  the  works  of  this  period,  men  engaged 
in  their  daily  avocations.  Even  in  specimens  inferior  to  the  wooden 
statue  exlnbited  in  1867  or  the  Scribe  in  the  Louvre,  one  always 
recognizes  with  pleasure  productions  of  this  living  art,  copying  nature 
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\  faitlifuUy,  yet  never  allowiog  realism  to  exclude  &tyle  and  grandeur. 
IjeliArmouy  of  ]  >n  and  the  force  of  expression  are  &uch  that, 

one  is  able  to  .^..  L.'.t  one's  attention  from  the  scale  which  eur- 
Vkuntliiig  objects  foroe  upon  it,  a  statuette  of  20  inches  ends  by 
Bating  before  onr  gaze  to  colossal  greatnesa ;  and  then  these  beau- 
Kgiires  with  their  graceful  bearing,  round  faces,  smiling  mouths, 
noses,  broad  shoulders,  mnacular  legs,  have  a  special  charm 
Bsporiing  us  mto  the  every-day  life  of  a  civilization  so  remote  in 
it  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  it  fabulous  were  not 
monnnients  before  us.  The  information  they  afford  is  eupple- 
ented  by  excellent  copies  from  pictures  of  agricultural  and  civil  life 
the  moat  ancient  sepulchres  of  Saggarah  (particularly  in  the 
ttous  tomb  of  Ti)  with  which  M.  Mariette  has  had  the  happy  idea  of 
11^  tho;  sides  of  the  hall.  The  revelation  of  the  Egyj>tian 
viua  of  the  ancient  Empire  now  known  in  its  least  detailst  as 
1  existed  nearly  forty  centuries  before  our  era»  is  the  most  complete 
(w  well  as  astonishing  historical  reconstruction  that  we  owe  to  archaeo- 
Dgy*  ilichelet  had  good  reason  to  Bay,  *' History  ought  to  be  a 
inrection;"  but  it  is  only  able  to  fulfil  tliis  grand  programme  by 
dip  of  monumental  science, 
characteristic  architecture  of  the  building  erected  by  the  Egyp- 
i  Government  in  the  Trocadero  Park  equally  transports  us  to  the 
It  is  a  truly  scientific  work,  Avorthy  of  our  most  serious 
.1  as  an  exact  fac-similo,  constructed  under  il.  Mariette's  direc- 
0118  and  from  ancient  eenlptures,  of  a  dwelling-house  of  tiie  ancient 
Umpire,  Owing  to  monumental  data  it  has  been  found  possible, 
iritii  Bcaixjcly  any  aid  from  mere  conjecture,  to  reproduce  one  of  these 
Inictures  in  hght  wood^  such  as  that  of  the  plane  and  the  palm 
"-the  two  most  frequent  trees  in  Egj^Dt^ — in  building  which  the 
ftgyptians ,  of  old  (like  the  Russian  peasants  of  to-day)  never 
jUftred  the  tree-trunks  before  using  them.  All  the  ornamentation 
in  arranging  these  outwardly  convex  beams  alternately  in 
idioular  and  horizontal  lines*  and  leaving  here  and  there  open 
Bea  to  admit  air,  and  keep  them  in  some  measure  cool ;  a  few 
^rvcd  lotus  leaves  gracefully  grouped  at  intervals  alone  relieving  the 
onotony  of  the  straight  lines.  Such  is  the  mode  of  building  in 
»d^  which^  imitated  in  stone,  affords  the  type  of  characteristic 
te^^tuml  decoration  of  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  when  it  was 
exclusively  in  tombs.  For  the  Eg^^ptians  did  not,  as  has 
been  so  lona:  supposed,  begin  by  living  as  troglodytes.  Their  oldest 
e  of  wood,  raised  in  the  midBt  of  the  Nile  valley,  ^ur- 
.-j  land  fertiHzed  by  its  periodic  iise;  and  in  the  earliest 
licrlluwed  out  by  them  in  the  sides  of  the  Arabian  and 
V  have  copied  the  style  and  arrangement 
..L  tj'pe  of  which,  \\ath  some  sUght  varia-, 
A  to  be  that  of  their  dwellmgs.  \ 
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The  history  of  art  in  Egypt  we  find,  now  that  we  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  its  different  phases,  has  proceeded  in  an  inverse  direction 
from  that  taken  by  all  other  nations.  These  last  began  by  exclusively 
hieratic  art,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  they  progressed  to  the  tm& 
and  free  imitation  of  nature.  The  Egyptians  alone  began  by  living- 
reality,  and  ended  in  hieratic  conventionalities.  Their  most  archaic^ 
sculptures — those  which  we  may  probably  assign  to  the  second 
dynasty,  and  which  bear  evident  signs  of  art  still  in  its  infancy — have 
nothing  of  the  hieratic  element  about  them,  they  are  already  conceived 
with  that  realistic  tendency  which  attained  its  perfection  under  the 
fifth  and  sixth  dynasty. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  first  development  of  plastic  art  wai^ 
entirely  free,  and  secular  in  character.  It  had  no  intermixture  olT 
sacerdotal  influences  till  later,  when  these  struck  it  with  immobility^ 
and  robbed  it  of  life  by  establishing  an  immutable  canon  of  proportion^ 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  religious  sanction. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  works  of  the  schools  of  the  Ancient  Empire  to 
those  of  the  latest  Renaissance  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  in  the  tune  o-f 
the  Saitic  princes  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  of  those  very  men  who  openec^k 
out  Egypt  to  intercourse  with  Greece.    Life  has  departed,  close  aii.<3 
accurate  imitation  of  nature  is  sought  for  in  vain.  Everything  is  flacci^l^ 
rounded,  and,  above  all,  conventionaL    The  general  outline  is  stS31 
grandiose -and  severe,  the  sentiment  of  the  composition  majestic ;  hig;^ 
traditions  still  linger,  to  which  the  artist  seeks  to  conform ;  but  skOf^ui 
and  precise  study  of  details,  true  and  careful  modelling,  are  abeolutol  jr 
wanting.     Art  has  ceased  to  be  real  in  order  to  become  hierati^s  ^ 
henceforth  it  produces  according  to  an  invariable  and  conventioi^ct) 
type,  instead  of  attaching  itself  to  nature,  lovingly  studied  in  tb^ 
living  subject. 

We  learn  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Saitic  epoch,  up  to  the  \bus^ 
and  irremediable  decadence  which  succeeded  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  from  a  very  curious  series,  in  the  Egyptian  ExhibitioiB 
of  the  Trocadero,  of  models  intended  for  the  instruction  and  guidance     i 
of  artists.     They  are   numerous  and  come   from  diverse   quarters-*     1 
M.  Mariette  has  foimd  actual   depositories  of  models  of  the  kixici     I 
wherever  he  has  carried  on   excavations.     They  are  all  in  lim©-'     I 
stone  of  very  fine  grain.     Some  have  served  for  bas-reliefis ;  these  are-     ■ 
small  rectangular  slabs,  on  each  of  which  we  see  the  figure  of  a  to$S^      S 
or  of  an  animal,  or  portions  of  their  figures ;  the  other  side  of  the  sbb'      v 
being  left  flat  and  generally  divided  into  squares,  giving  the  jXOr      W 
portions  with  mathematical  precision.  Generally  too,  each  diflOOTOiyflf    m\ 
the  kind  has  brought  to  light  a  series  of  models  showing  the  flH|^^    A 
figure  in  all  stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  first  sketok  to  iktiakltm  Hi 
touch,  without  the  minutest  difference  in  proportion  in  f 
them.     Sometimes  the  sketch  and  the  completed  modW  ^ 
into  juxtaposition  on  one  slab,  either  side  by 
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faces.  Other  types  of  the  kmd  afford  graduated  models,  beginning 
with  the  mere  ontline,  so  as  step  by  step  to  direct  the  sculptor  in  his 
execution  of  a  royal  head  in  full  relief.  Some  of  these  are  squared  in 
order  to  fix  the  proportions,  others  divided  vertically  down  the  middle 
of  the  face  the  better  to  show  the  profile.  For  it  was  most  especially  in 
the  exact  reproduction  of  individual  features  that  the  artist  was  to  be 
guided  by  this  latter  class  of  models.  Probably  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  reign  these  official  types  of  the  sovereign's  portrait  were 
sent  out  to  all  locaUties  where  there  were  buildings  to  be  erected  or 
adorned. 

Thus  the  Egyptian  sculptor  of  the  latest  schools  was  not  only  held 
in  bondage  by  the  general  laws  of  a  fixed  scale  of  proportion ;  in  all 
phases  of  his  work,  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  chisel  on  the  stone  to 
the  last  touch,  he  had  to  restrict  himself  to  following  step  by  step, 
without  any  Uberty  of  choice,  a  mechanical  guidance  which  foresaw 
and  ruled  the  whole.  Hence  the  sculptor's  art  became  a  dead  routine, 
a  servile  artisanship,  where  there  was  no  longer  scope  for  the  origin- 
ality of  personal  feeling,  for  all  that  constitutes  the  Uving  and  divine 
portion  of  plastic  art.  Smothered  in  these  official  and  sacerdotal  bonds, 
the  last  descendants  of  the  great  and  free  artists  of  the  ancient  Empire 
came  to  be  mere  handicraftsmen,  hewers  of  stone,  lacking  all  indivi- 
duality, among  whom  there  was  no  difference  except  as  regarded 
a  certain  skill  and  deHcacy  of  touch,  shown  in  mechanical  copies  of 
invariable  types  to  be  reproduced  again  and  again. 

We  are  famiUar  with  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  of  Sicily  respect- 
ing two  of  the  oldest  sculptors  of  Asiatic  Greece. 

"  The  Egyptians,"  says  he,  "  insist  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old 
sculptors  of  Greece  must  needs  have  dwelt  among  them,  for  instance  Telekles 
and  Theodoras,  sons  of  Rhoikos,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  for  the  inhabitants  of  Samos.  For  we  are  told  that  one  half  of  this 
statue  was  wrought  by  Telekles  at  Samos,  and  the  other  half  at  Ephesus  by 
Theodorus  his  brother.  It  is  also  said  that  the  two  halves  of  the  bod}'  when 
joined  together  fitted  so  perfectly  as  to  appear  the  work  of  a  single  artist.  It 
is  added  that  work  of  this  kind  is  unknown  among  the  Greeks  while  common 
and  customary  among  the  Egyptians.  The  latter  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  judge 
of  the  proportions  of  statues  from  the  effect  these  produce  on  the  eye,  but 
after  cutting  the  stones  and  squaring  them  they  refer  to  similar  data  alike 
the  proportions  of  the  largest  and  smallest  works.  For,  dividing  the  human 
body  into  twenty-one  equal  parts,  they  arrive  at  its  perfect  harmony.  Thus, 
when  once  artists  have  agreed  as  to  the  size  of  any  given  statue,  they  can, 
even  when  separated,  work  parts  corresponding  in  size  with  such  exactness  as 
must  n^s  occasion  wonder." 

I  am  far  from  guaranteeing  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote  as 
regards  the  two  sculptors  of  Samos;  in  the  days  of  Diodorus  it 
rested  on  mere  hearsay.  I  even  strongly  doubt  any  Grecian  artists 
having  ever  been  directly  pupils  of  Egyptian,  or  adopting  their 
method  thus  completely ;  tiae  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us 
tend  rather  to  contradict  than  to   establish  this.     But  as  regards 
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the  artistic  habits  of  the  Egyptians  of  later  ages,  of  which  the  Oreek 
writer  speaks  with  the  precision  of  an  eye-witness,  the  models  for 
sculptors  which  the  historical  Egyptian  hall  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
offers  ns  in  saoh  profasion,  prove  him  perfectly  accurate.  It  is  only 
indeed  by  their  aid  that  we  can  understand  the  expressions  he  uses, 
and  hence  I  have  given  the  passage,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
had  never  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

This  hall  also  contains  a  rich  and  interesting  collection  of  those 
fragile  objects  in  daily  use, — ^toilet  implements,  caskets,  products  of 
basket-work,  and  carpentry,  tools,  toys,  &c.,— offered  us  by  ancient 
Egypt  alone,  imperishable  through  centuries,  and  owing  their  preser- 
vation to  its  miraculous  climate^.  Almost,  all  of  these  have  th€ 
advantage  over  similar  relics  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  of  having 
been  scientifically  verified  by  M;  Mariette,  and  consequently  date<^^7^ 
One  especially  curious  series  is  that  of  weights  and  measures  <^^ 
length  and  capacity,  affording  invaluable  aid. in  reconstructing  tii^^ 
ancient  metrologj'-  of  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  must  also  briefL^ 
mention  a  certain  number  of  small  objects  rendered  interesting  by  tb^e 
regal  cartouches  which  decorate  them,  as  weU  as  some  fine  litt^^^e 
figures  of  deities  in  different  materials,  by  the  side  of  which  we  shouJZSci 
have  liked  to  see  ranged  the  remarkable  bronzes  exhibited  by  ^^BL 
Sorlin-Dorigny  in  the  galleries  of  the  French  Section. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Egyptian  Exhibition  of  1878,  if  far  frcr^jin 
equalling  that  of  1867,  is  yet  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  tk — lat 
Egyptologists  may  find  in  it  much  material  for  fruitful  study. 


n. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  in  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  e=mBrf 
the  Tigris,  a  grand  monumental  civilization,  written  history  resting  on 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  documents,  dates  from  an  extremely  h:3gi 
antiquity.  In  our  Western  lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre-historic  periorf 
continues  up  to  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    Pre-histonc 
archroology,  which  has  undertaken  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  these  \ong 
epochs  without  history  and  without  tradition,  during  which  the  men  of 
our  countries  were  painfully  raising  themselves  through  all  the  stages  of 
savage  existence, — ^pre-historic  archaeology  has  been  much  in  vogoe 
the  last  fifteen  years.    But  I  fear  that  it  owes  the  favour  it  enjoys  "with 
some  portion  of  the  public  less  to  the  real  conquests  it  has  won  than 
to  the  facilities  it  offers  for  dispensing  with  long  and  serious  preliminwy 
study,  and  to  the  free  scope  it  allows  to  the  audacity  of  the  imagi- 
nation.    The  contempt  that  some  of  its  most  renowned  adepts  ptofcp 
for   erudite  archaaology  inspires  me  with  son^e  distmsti  nor  V^ 
singular  iu  this  impression.     Be  this  as  it  ipay^  however, 
archaeology  is  largely  represented  at  the  Uniyenal. , 
boasts,  indeed,  two  distinct  and  interesting  < 
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OB6  in  the  special  building  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  other 

in  tht*  Fronch  section   of  the  Trocadero  Palace.     There  were  eorae 

trivial  reasons  that    I  mil  not  go  into   which  brought  about  this 

Baalism  ;  there  waa  also  the  antagoniam  of  the  two  echoola  into  which 

p-historiaoB  in   France,  and  in  Europe  generally,  are  divided, — the 

rome  soliooK  of  which  M.  de  Mortillet  is  the  recognized  French 

head«  abaolutely  bent  on   finding  in  the  fkcts   it  atudiee  weapons 

iiiiit  the   orthodox^  even  when   orthodoxy  declares  it^aielf  nncon- 

aed  in  the  matter, — and  the  more  moderate,  and,  to  my  thinking* 

mooh   more    scientific   school,  of  which  M,  Alexandre  Bertrand  is 

the  moBt  distinguished  representative.      This  school  abstains  from 

dedncing  premature  and  exaggerated  conclusions  from  facts  ;  inter- 

[dieta  ^reposaesaions    alien   to    pure    soienoe,  and   records   nothing 

that  is   not   actually   demonstrated.      Moreover,  whilst   repudiating 

,  flights  of  imagination,  it  determines  to  follow  as  much  as  possibl© 

^  lb©  only  true  method^  which  is  the  method  of  classical  and  erudite 

archa?oIogy. 

If,  indeed,  the  pre-historic  question  were  not  complicated  by  aU  sorts 
of  theories,  philosophic  and  religious^  or  anti-reh"gious»  which  comes 
ranch  to  the  same  thing, — all  of  them  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
science, — we  might  be  puzzled  to  understand  the  extreme  antagonism 
between  these  two  schools.     All  the  essential  and  certain  facte  that 
pre-histttric  archaeology  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  and  which  form 
its  contribution  to  the  general  sum  of  human  knowledge,  are  equally 
admitted  by  both:   the    high   antiquity  of  man,  his  primitive  co- 
existence with  animals  that  have  either  disappeared  from  the  surface 
of  the  globe  since  the  commencement  of  our  present  geological  period, 
or  have  emigrated  to  other  lands,  like  the  reindeer  once  abounding  in 
France  ;  the  inirial  age  of  the  exohisive  use  of  weapons  or  instruments 
of  stone,  metals  being  unknown;  the  succession  of  epochs  into  which 
I  this  age  is  subdivided,  and  the  essential  characters  that  determine 
them— on  all  these  fundamental  points  there  is  no  contention  whatever. 
In  fact  it  only  exists  about  a  chronology  for  the  settlement  of  which 
i  we  lack  all  positive  data.    One  of  these  schools  takes  pleasure  in  piling 
'  up,  acoordiDg  to  fancy,  hypothetical  periods  where  millions  of  ages  are 
[dealt  out  with  as  much  libemUty  as  by  the  imagination  of  Brahmins  in 
I  the  oonoeption  of  their  mystical  cycles.  The  other  school  maintains  that 
if  we  b^  able  to  prove  succession  of  epochs,  there  is  no  chronometer 
which  empowers  us  to  judge  of  their  duration,  that  consequently  any 
statement  in    figures  is  mere   exti-a-scieurific  guess-work,  and  that 
I  certain  facts — as»  for  example,  the  end  of  the  age  of  polished  stone — 
be  much  nearer  our  own  time  than  was  originally  supposed.    And 
\ih  reference  to  this  point,  we  have  to   observe  that  the  recent 
^  of  M,  Rf  iir  Kerviler  at  St.  Nazaire,  the  results  of  which  ar© 
A   fliA  TrnriiflHTu,  .^ppfii  to  support  the  more  modemte  and 
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We  have,  then,  two  exhibitions  of  pre-historic  archaeology  pretty 
similar  in  the  main  but  each  deservipg  attentive  study.  That  belong- 
ing to  the  Anthropological  Society  is  the  larger ;  the  other  in  the 
Trocadero,  organized  by  Dr.  Hamy,  affords  the  most  remarkable 
variety  of  exceptional  objects.  The  former  begins  with  the  still 
problematical  flints  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  La  Beance  in  which  some 
see  the  first  manifestations  of  himian  industry ;  others  the  works  of 
some  precursor  of  man ;  while  others  again  do  not  recognize  in  them 
any  intentional  work  at  all.  The  latter  takes  its  starting-point  from 
the  incontestable  and  unconteisted  relics  that  the  human  contem- 
poraries of  the  mammoth  have  left  in  the  quaternary  drift.  Both  alike 
proceed  through  the  successive  epochs  of  the  stone  age  and  the 
first  phases  of  the  use  of  metals.  The  famous  collections  of  MM.  le 
Marquis  de  Vibsaye,  E.  Pietti,  Chaplain-Duparc,  &c.,  have  furnished 
the  Trocadero  Palace  with  a  capital  series  of  those  sketches  of  animals 
incised  on  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer — those  first  attempts 
at  imitative  art,  in  which  the  dwellers  in  the  P(5rigord  caves  and  the 
Pyrenean  region,  especially  excelled.  The  age  of  polished  stone  is  no 
less  admirably  represented  by  those  axes  found  in  the  Dolmens  of 
Brittany,  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Polymathic  Society  of  Vannes ; 
by  the  necklaces  of  Callais,  and  by  a  number  of  other  objects  of  high 
scientific  renown.  Equally  deserving  of  admiration  are  collections 
due  to  the  explorations  of  the  lake  dwellings  on  the  Lac  de  Bienne 
by  Dr.  Gross  of  Neuveville,  and  those  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget  by  the 
Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  the 
antiquities  of  the  stone  age,  for,  despite  its  curiosities,  the  Exhibition 
of  1878  does  not  afford  anything  decidedly  new  or  calculated  largely 
to  enrich  our  store  of  information  on  this  subject. 

The  one  question  of  pre-historic  archeeology,  at  the  present  time 
most  hotly  debated,  is  that  of  the  age  of  bronze — there  it  is  that  the 
transition  from  pre-historic  to  classic  archaeology  occurs,  and  I  think 
it  a  defective  and  inconvenient  method  to  insist,  as  is  too  often  done, 
on  studying  the  pre-historic  bronzes  of  the  North  and  West  indepen- 
dently of  archaeology  properly  so-called,  which  proceeds  by  the  aid  of 
texts  and  in  the  full  light  of  history.  But  was  there  ever  an  age 
exclusively  of  bronze  in  our  Western  countries  1  This  is  the  point  in 
debate.  Some,  M.  Chantres  of  Lyons  being  at  this  moment  the  most 
firm  and  able  defender  of  this  theory, — some  admit  such  an  age» 
and  believe  it  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  duiing  which  the 
use  of  iron  was  utterly  unknown  in  Western  Europe.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  as  for  instance,  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  in  his  valuable 
works  on  "  L'Archeologie  Celtique  et  Gauloise,"  bring  the  objects 
attributed  to  the  bronze  age  down  to  but  a  few  centuries  before 
our  era.  They  maintain  that  from  that  period  iron  was  as 
well  known  as  brass,  that  the  two  metals  were  equally  em- 
ployed, and    that    it   was    only    owing   to    special   local   circam- 
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8tance8  that  bronze  was  in  some  districts  prefeired  for  making  weapons 
and  utensils. 

It  does  not  appear  as  thongh  the  time  were  come  for  positively 
deciding  between  these  two  opinions.  But  we  have  to  point  out, 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  some  important  facts  revealed  by  the  Trocadero 
Exhibition.  There,  for  example,  is  a  sword  found  at  Roanne,  belonging 
to  M.  Gay.  The  form  is  that  hitherto  regarded  as  absolutely  char- 
acteristic of  the  oldest  swords  of  the  bronze  age ;  but  the  blade  is  of 
iron,  though  the  hilt  is  of  bronze.  Still  more  decisive  is  the  discovery 
at  Escoville  (Calvados),  exhibited  by  M.  Eudes  Deslongchamps,  of 
the  plant  of  a  foundry  of  bronze  axes,  where  the  anvils  and  the  masses 
serving  as  hammers  are  of  iron. 

We  must  also  take  into  accoimt,  in  weighing  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  that  the  rapid  and  thorough  oxydation  of  iron  when 
buried  in  the  earth  tends  to  the  destruction  of  iron  implements,  while 
those  of  bronze  remain  intact.  Generally  in  excavations  not  car- 
ried on  with  due  scientific  precision  fragments  of  shapeless  iron  are 
not  gathered  up.  Hence,  even  as  regards  classic  epochs  when  iron 
was  universally  used  for  tools  and  weapons,  we  find  but  few  specimens 
in  our  museums.  Such  a  collection  as  that  of  iron  implements  of 
diveree  kinds,  found  in  the  Roman  ruins  of  Gaul  and  exhibited  by  the 
Mus^e  de  Saint  Germain,  is  rarely  seen.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
positively  no  specimens,  except  in  bronze,  of  those  cuirasses  skilfully 
modelled  on  the  torso  of  which  the  Greeks  were  so  fond;  and 
yet  we  plainly  see  at  the  Exhibition,  from  the  colouring  of  Grecian 
statuettes  in  terra-cotta,  that  wherever  a  figure  is  clad  in  a  cuirass  of 
the  kind,  that  cuirass  is  painted  blue-grey,  which  proves  that  it  was 
generally  made  of  iron,  though  no  iron  cuirass  has  ever  come  down  to 
our  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

For  the  rest,  with  all  due  reserve  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the 
theory  embraced  by  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  the  existence  of  a  period 
when  bronze  was  exclusively  used  is  certain  as  regards  northern 
countries,  and  even  in  Western  Europe  the  expression  "age  of  bronze" 
is  correct  as  describing  a  particular  period  of  industrial  development, 
distinguished  not  merely  by  the  predominance  of  one  metal  above 
others,  but  still  more  by  certain  types  of  arms  and  utensils,  and  by  a 
special  ornamentation  of  purely  geometrical  character.  We  have 
here  the  manifest  impress  of  a  foreign  influence,  taking  its  rise 
in  one  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Asia,  which  began  by  diffus- 
ing its  manufactures  by  the  way  of  commerce,  then  woke  up  by 
its  example  to  their  first  attempts  at  metallurgy  the  indigenous 
populations  of  the  North  and  the  West.  The  remarkable  same- 
ness in  the  objects  of  the  bronze  age  in  widely  distant  countries 
seisms  even  to  justify  a  beUef  in  wandering  tribes  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  to  exercise  their  metallurgic  skill,  as  the  Tziganes  still 
do  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,   and  the  strolling  tinkers  in  the  rural 
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difitricte  of  oertain  parte  of  Central  and  Western  Europe.     But  where 
are  we  to  place  the  starting-pomt  of  this  foreign  influence  t     Here  is 
a  new  problem  still  under  much  discussion.      The  Phoenician  theory, 
put  out  in  Sweden  by  M.  Nilsson  and  in  Switzerland  by  M.  de  Bouge- 
mont,  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  is  Uttle  Ukely  to  be  revived. 
At  present  we  are  on  the  whole  agreed  (and  here  we  again  come  upon 
the  name  of  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand  as  one  who  has  most  helped  to 
give  the  opinion  predominance)  in  seeking  the  focus  whence  radiated 
the    generative    influence    of   the  Northern    and  Western    bronze 
age  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  or,  more  precisely^  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  metallurgic  industry  of  the  Tibare- 
nians  and  the  Chalybes,  even  in  the  early  dawn  of  history,  enjoyed 
universal  renown  for  iron,  steel,  and  brass  work.    Herodotus  indicates 
— ^though  only  giving  us  a  portion  of  its  extent — the  road  taken  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  Milesian  colonies  estabhshed  on  the  Euxine  in 
the  eighth  century,  when  going  in  quest  of  the  amber  of  the  Baltic. 
This  road  skirted  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  crossed  Silesia  and. 
the  Duchy  of  Posen,  thus  directiy  reaching  Pomerania  and  thence 
Jutland.    And  this  road  is  marked  along  its  whole  extent  by  dis— 
coveries  of  Greek  coins  of  the  moist  ancient  style.   It  is  a  road  pointed^ 
out  by  nature  itself,  and  which  must  have  been  taken  from  extremely 
remote  times  by  several  migratory  peoples.     Of  late  years  remarkable 
traces  have  been  found  calculated  to  convince  us  that  it  had  beeia. 
frequented  by  numerous  traders  long  before  the  time  of  the  Milfwiane^ 
of  Olbia.    We  are  therefore  led  by  probability  to  connect  with  th^> 
commerce  that  took  this  road  those  great  deposits  of  bronze  weapo: 
and  utensils  foimd  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  J 
decisive  influence  on  the  bronze  age  of  the  North. 

All  this  gives  high  importance  to  the  close  relationship  between  th. 
pre-historic  antiquities  of  the  Troad  exhumed  at  Hissarlik  by 
Schliemann,  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museuoc:^.-^ 
and  the  objects  of  the  Northern  and  Western  bronze  age.    It  is  nc^^ 
owing  to  purely  accidental  coincidence  that  we  find  the  same  vases  ^=^^ 
black  earth,  having  covers  ornamented  by  a  coarsely-designed  hnmm  t"^ 
face,  in  the  plain  of  Troy  and  in  certain  locahties  of  the  Duchy  of  Pos^^za 
and  Pomerania.    We  see  with  much  interest — ^for  up  to  the  present  tinca.^ 
we  only  knew  them  by  drawings — one  of  those  Gesicktsumen  (as  t]fcB.e 
Germans  call  them)  exhibited  in  the  Trocadero  Palace  by  the  Rjncc^giw 
Czartoryska.    Its  resemblance  to  the  vases  of  M.  Schliemann  is  ck^me 
and  striking,  although  that  ingenious  and  fortunate  esqplorer  objeo^ 
I  know  not  why,  to  the  comparison.    Nay,  with  a  tithe  of  his  a 
nation,  we  might  discern  here  one  of  those  £bubous  owlheadscoir 
he  has  built  a  complete  theoiy ;  for  the  potter  haa^onuttodJbk^*^* 
the  human  mouth,  and  in  the  hooked  pxofib 
beak.    It  is  curious  to  notice  that  vMt 
some  relation  to  these  are  BtUI  met  with. 
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where  once  stood  Asciburgium,  that  to  wn  which  Tacitus  tells  us  claimed 
to  have  had  for  its  founder  Ulysses,  wandering  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  whence,  too,  rose  those  fantastic  Franco-Trojan  legends 
ihat  played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  middle  ages,  and  already  existed 
in  germ  in  the  days  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 


m. 

With  the  Gallic  epoch  we  enter  upon  histoiy,  and  here  it  is  that 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Trooadero  Palace  assumes  a  quite  special 
interest. 

M.  Ed.  Fourdrignier  has  had  the  felicitous  idea  of  showing  us  under 
glass,  just  as  he  found  it, — each  ornament  or  object  of  any  kind  in  its 
original  position, — the  sepulchre  of  a  warrior  of  Old  Gaul  interred  \vith 
his  chariot,  exhumed  by  him  at  La  Gorge-Meillet  (Mame)  and  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  publication.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  those  tombs  of  La  Mame,  the  exploration  of 
which  has  of  late  years  formed  the  most  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  independent  Gaul.  The  sepulchre  of 
Somme-Bionne,  excavated  by  M.  Morel,  has  not  been  exhibited  in  like 
fashion ;  the  learned  explorer  has  contented  himself  with  placing  in  a 
glass  case  the  objects  he  there  discovered.  But  these  are  of  still 
greater  historical  worth.  The  noble  Gaul  interred  at  Somme-Bionne 
had  no  doubt,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  served  as  a  mercenary 
soldier  in  Greece  or  Italy.  From  those  distant  expeditions  he  had 
brought  back  certain  memorials  which  he  determined  to  have  buried 
with  him :  a  bronze  Oinoclioe  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  a  small 
Kylix  of  painted  pottery,  having  red  figures  on  a  black  ground.  We 
have  had  other  examples  of  these  Italo-Greek  painted  vases,  found 
singly  in  the  north  of  Gaul  and  even  in  Southern  Germany,  whose 
presence  there  can  only  be  explained  in  like  manner.  In  any  case 
this  Kylix  of  Somme-Bionne  becomes  precious  as  allowing  us  to  b&sl 
a  date  to  the  grave  in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  consequently  to 
others  of  the  Idnd.  It  is  unquestionably  a  product  of  Greek  ceramic 
art  in  Italy  or  Hellas  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  And 
this  conclusion  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  no  coins  are 
ever  found  in  the  Gaulish  tombs  of  La  Mame.  They  are  consequently 
anterior  to  the  epoch  when,  by  some  means  which  have  still  to  be 
determined,  the  golden  statera  of  Philip  of  Macedon  were  abundantly 
scattered  in  Gaul,  and  served  as  prototype  to  the  earhest  indigenous 
coinage. 

The  armour  of  these  GauUsh  warriors,  as  well  as  the  ceramic  art  of 
the  nation,  is  largely  represented  at  the  Exhibition.  We  meet  there 
^th  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  group  of  Gaulish  helmets  discovered 
near  Falaise,  and  with  the  beautiful  bronze  cuirass  drawn  from  the 
bed  of  the  Saone,  which  belongs  to  the  Mus^e  de  Saint  Germain. 
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These  Falaise  helmets  are  of  a  bronze  so  slight  and  thin  that  they 
must  positively  have  required  to  be  mounted  on  a  thick  headpiece  of 
leather.  They  have  neither  visor  nor  neck-piece.  The  crest  conosts 
of  a  metal  plate  cut  into  sharp  points.  Small  tubes  into  which 
feathers  or  woollen  tufts  seem  to  have  been  inserted  are  placed  in 
bizarre  fashion  under  the  crest,  both  before  and  behind,  and  two  broad 
lateral  appendages,  wing-shaped,  must  have  been  used  as  clasps  for 
phunos  or  horse-tails  falling  on  each  side  the  face.  Helmets  of  the 
wuno  chnnictor  have  been  found  in  the  country  of  Danubian  Celts; 
and  the  ornamonts  of  the  Celtic  period  discovered  in  Hungary,  and 
exhibited  in  the  National  Museum  of  Pesth,  also  resemble  the  Gaulish 
ornunients  of  our  land.  Finally,  the  Exhibition  shows  us  another 
helmet  of  the  same  kind  from  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

The  warrior  of  Gorge-Meillet  had  no  cuirass.  Cuirasses  were  never 
nmch  used  by  Gauls,  whose  somewhat  foolhardy  courage  preferred  to 
fight  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare.  But  he  wore  in  battle  a 
lu»hnot  Biinilar  to  those  of  Falaise,  which  was  found  broken  between  his 
l(»gH,  As  to  the  robes  in  which  he  was  clad,  their  nature  and  form  are 
porfoctly  hUo  wn  by  the  metal  buttons  and  clasps  which  served  to  fasten 
iln»in  on.  They  are  exactly  similar  to  some  which  we  still  find  about 
II  (HMiiury  aft(»r  the  Conquest  on  a  statue  from  the  Epinal  Museum, 
plact'd  in  tin*  entrance  hall  of  the  French  historical  section :  braces, 
Imtctv,  more  or  less  closely  fitting;  a  short  blouse,  tiglitened  round  the 
waiNf  by  a  bolt,  and  o\\\y  reaching  half  way  down  the  thigh,  which 
wluMi  it  i>i>eniHl  in  front  was  called  caracalla.  Next,  by  way  of  cloak, 
fho  nliort  ^(i//wm,  fastened  on  the  chest  by  a  fibula.  As  to  the  feet, 
tlicy  wore  nhod  with  leather  clogs,  galliccii, 

III  tlHMMifranco  hall,  where  we  find  the  statue  of  the  Epinal  Gaul,  a 
<!(»iiil)l('to  HcricH  of  monuments  is  displayed,  mostly  funereal,  some  of 
tluMM  original,  some  casts,  affording  very  characteristic  samples  of 
<lin('rent  types  of  costumes  in  use  amongst  the  people  of  Gaul  under 
thi^  Roman  dominion.  It  is  as  it  were  a  prospectus  of  a  new  hall 
whioh  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand  is  organizing  at  the  Mu8i5e  de  Saint 
(iiTinain.  It  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  interesting  there,  and  a 
(toiMiiirntary  thereon  has  already  been  ^vritten  by  a  masterly  hand, 
thai  of  M.  (^Miidicrat,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  "Histoiredu  Costume 
en  France." 

ThiH  wiine  hall  is  to  combine  with  specimens  of  costume  those 
(lallo-Ilonian  tombs  in  which  handicraftsmen  are  sculptured  at  their 
ihiily  work,  priceless  testimony  for  the  historical  reconstruction  of 
iiiiiriiMTH  and  customs.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  French  section  we 
ptiii/irk  a  fine  series,  partly  originals,  partly  casts,  gathered,  as  well  as 
itpi-r'iinenH  of  cr)stume,  from  provincial  museums.  The  most  fertile 
AiHirnn  of  such  discoveries  has  been  the  demolition  of  the  old  ram- 

ImrlN  at  Sens.    It  is  from  thence  that  we  get  those  sepulchral  slabs 
llM'  Nhow  us  the  clogrnaker  at  his  bench,  the  smith  at  hia  anvU,  the 
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saddler  piercing  leather  with  a  tool  still  employed  in  his  craft,  the  dyer 
engaged  in  the  different  operations  of  cleansing  woollen  stofisy 
and  the  bird-catcher  decoying  his  birds.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  this  last  piece  of  sculpture  with  the  painting  on  an 
Italo-Grecian  vase  of  the  same  subject,  which  forms  part  of  the 
collection  recently  given  by  M.  de  Meister  de  Ravesteyn  to  the  Porte 
de  Hall  Museum  at  Brussels.  The  exhibition  has  borrowed  from 
Rouen  the  tomb  on  which  is  seen  the  seller  of  metal  pots  at  his 
counter,  raising  his  arm  to  lift  down  from  a  shelf  the  vase  his  customer 
wants;  from  Autun,  one  where  the  master-mason  has  his  square, 
trowel,  and  stone-cutting  implements  beside  him,  as  also  that  where  a 
gardener  about  to  bud  a  fruit-tree  holds  his  pruning-knife  in  one  hand 
and  the  graft  he  is  meaning  to  insert  in  the  other.  Finally,  from  Puy 
comes  the  funereal  stone  on  which  a  hunter  has  had  placed  not  only 
the  portrait  of  his  dog,  but  all  the  apparatus  of  his  favourite  sport, 
and  where  we  find  the  only  ancient  representation  of  the  crossbow, 
areubalista^  hitherto  known. 

Together  with  these  funereal  monuments,  the  vestibule  contains 
several  Gallo-Roman  sculptures  of  some  of  the  ancient  national 
divinities  which  continued  to  be  worshipped  after  the  conquest, 
without  undergoing  assimilation  to  the  gods  of  the  Grasco-Roman 
Pantheon.  This  goddess,  for  instance,  with  a  caduceus  in  her  hand, 
associated  with  Mercury  on  an  altar  found  in  Paris,  was  called  Ros- 
merta;  many  inscriptions  acquaint  us  with  her  name.  No  formal 
indication  of  the  kind,  however,  reveals  to  us  that  of  the  strange 
god  with  three  hairy  faces  belonging  to  one  head,  of  which  repre- 
sentations are  most  frequent  about  Reims,  but  have  been  often  met 
with  in  Burgundy  and  in  Paris.  On  a  Reims  bas-relief  he  appears 
seated  on  the  ground,  cross-legged,  like  an  Indian  Buddha,  between 
Mercury  and  Pan,  with  long  horns  and  goats'  hoofs.  Baron  de  Witte, 
who  has  made  these  idols  his  special  study,  proposes  to  apply  to  him 
the  name  Taunscus,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  seems  to  give  as 
that  of  a  Gaulish  Geryon.  Another  personage  of  the  Celtic  Olympus 
also  appears  in  a  bas-relief  from  Reims  in  the  posture  of  an  Indian 
deity.  This  is  Cemunnos,  known  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  famous 
altars  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  He  is  characterized  by  stag-horns 
adorning  his  bald  brow,  and,  crouching  between  standing  figures  of 
Apollo  and  Mercury,  holds  on  his  knees  an  open  bag,  out  of  which 
runs  a  stream  of  beech-nuts  and  acorns,  which  an  ox  and  a  stag  come 
up  to  eat.  Equally  curious  is  a  bas-relief  found  at  Compiigne :  the 
bust  of  a  bearded  god  surroimded  by  crows,  that  seem  to  be  whispering 
into  his  ear.  The  sculpture  is  not  older  than  the  third  century — that 
is  to  say,  posterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  first  barbarous  tribes 
admitted  beyond  the  Rhine  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire.  And,  iu  fact,  it 
is  not  from  Gallic,  but  Germanic  mythology,  that  the  subject  seems 
borrowed.    It  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  here  Vodan,  the  Odin  of  the 
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Germans,  with  his  famous  prophetic  crows.  The  statuettes  of  bronze, 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  different  amateurs,  or  by  museums  of 
different  provincial  towns,  also  afford  us  more  than  one  image  of  the 
indigenous  gods  of  Gaul.  Such  is  one  usually  described  as  the 
Gaulish  Jupiter,  but  which  M.  Anatole  de  Barthelemy  leads  us  more 
correctly  to  recognize  8U3  Taranis,  whom  Cdesar  spoke  of  as  Dis  Pater. 
A  small  figure  belonging  to  the  rich  collection  of  M.  Gr^au  of  Troyes 
shows  us  Diana  Ardiiinna,  the  local  divinity  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, mounted  on  a  boar,  and  in  full  chase.  But  of  all  the 
divinities  of  Roman  Gaul,  the  one  whose  image  is  most  frequently 
met  with,  up  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  is  Mercury.  Indeed, 
Csesar  remarked  that  the  god  most  universally  adored  by  the  Gauls 
was  the  one  that  the  Romans  likened  to  their  Mercury ;  and  later,  at 
the  time  when  Paganism  was  expiring,  St.  Martin,  according  to 
Sulpicius  Severus,  in  speaking  of  the  exorcisms  by  which  he  banished 
from  their  old  consecrated  places  the  gods  of  other  times  changed  to 
demons  now,  pretended  that  Mercury  still  gave  him  some  trouble,  but 
that  Jupiter  was  a  mere  brute.  Jovem  hmtem  atque  hebetem  esse  dicebaU 
Amongst  all  these  Gallic  representations  of  Mercury  the  ingenious 
researches  of  Mr.  R.  Mowat  have  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  type  of 
Mercuiius  Dumias  or  Vassocaletos — that  is  to  say,  of  the  celebrated 
Mercury  adored  by  all  the  cities  of  Gaul  in  the  temple  on  the  summit 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  the  gigantic  sub-constructions  of  which  have  been 
recently  restored  to  light. 

The  cultus  of  fountains  also  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
religion  of  the  Gauls.  Of  this  we  have  curious  monuments  in  the 
ex-votos  discovered  near  the  thermal  springs  of  Vichy,  and  exhibited 
by  M.  Le  Faure.  These  are  very  coarse  stamped  plates  of  silver, 
some  of  which  bear  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Jupiter  Sabazius  and 
other  divinities.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  all  mineral  springs  what- 
ever began  by  being  considered  miraculous  fountains.  Who  knows 
if,  a  few  centuries  hence,  doctors  may  not  be  ordering  their  patients 
to  the  watei-s  of  Lourdes  or  La  Salette  —  theatres  of  pious  pil- 
grimages nowadays — as  places  where  purely  medical  cures  may  be 
expected! 

The  objects  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  well  deserve  the  epithet 
Gallo-Roman,  so  strangely  abused  at  present.  Every  Roman  object 
found  on  French  soil  is  at  once  so  called  by  provincial  anti(5[UarianB, 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  accurate  idea  of  its  true  mean- 
ing. Most  frequently  the  monuments  they  thus  describe  are 
purely  Roman,  without  any  admixture  of  the  Gaulish  element ;  they 
are  identical  wherever  the  queen  city  extended  her  dominion  and  her 
culture.  The  only  objects  indeed  that  can  be  properly  so  called  are 
those  on  which  the  special  genius  of  the  Galilean  race,  combined  with 
Roman  civilization,  has  set  its  seal,  and  the  fabrication  of  tvhich 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  in  Gaul  and  in  the  countries  imme- 
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kdifttef7  Sfurrounding  and  mfluenoed  by  hen     Such,  for  instance,  are 

thofie  curious  broncos  of  Nouvy-en-SuUias*  belonging  to  the  Orleans 

fniieum,  as  well  as  the  great  horse  dedicated  to  the  local  god  Rudi- 

obii^  which,  fitted  as  it  is  to  be  eolenauly  carried  in  processions,  seems 

have  been  an  image  of  the  god  himself.     A  boar  as  large  as  Uf© 

ako  shown  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  smaller  and  more  coai^sely- 

Pvrought  boars,  seveml  of  which  headed  military  ensigns.     We  know 

Ibcrw  great  was  the  predilection  of  the  Gauls  for  tlie  figure  of  this  aniaial, 
rf  which  they  seem  to  have  made  a  kind  of  national  symbol.  Lastly, 
the  same  fortunate  discovery  affords  us  a  series  of  small  figures  repre- 
«etiting  inhabitants  of  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  in  Roman 
tiiuea,  clad  in  varieties  of  the  cololnum  and  the  caracalki.  The  squares 
drawn  on  these  vestments  point  to  the  use  of  materials  having  squares 
of  bright  and  contrasted  colours,  similar  to  those  still  retained  by  an- 
other people  of  Celtic  race — the  Scotch, 

The  expression  Gallo^Rommi^  in  the  precise  sense  to  which  it  should 
b^  restricted,  is  no  less  certainly  applicable  to  those  statuettes  in 
whitisli  and  coarsely-executed  terra-cotta  to  be  found  almost  every- 
where on  French  soil,  but  chiefly  in  what  is  now  the  D^partoineiit  de 
I'Allier,  once  the  centre  of  their  fabrication*  This  class  of  objeets  ie 
thoroughly  known  at  present,  thanks  to  a  pubUcation  of  M.  Tudot*8, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  explore  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories  whence  they  emanated.  What  these  manu- 
factories most  abundantly  supplied  the  market  with  were  small,  cheap 
idols,  whi(ih  the  poorest  could  instal  as  the  protecting  Penates  of  his 
ufiatth*  Such  representations  of  deities  are  varied  enough,  but  there 
ire  three  types,  reproduced  ad  infinitum,  and  evidently  the  most  prized 

1  »*y  popular  devotion.    First,  a  Venus  Anadyomene,  pushing  back  with 

I  both  hands  the  showeiing  ti'esses  of  her  hah%  a  maternal  goddess 
•«^ted  in  a  round  arm-chair  made  of  plaited  osier,  and  holding  one  or 
t^o  children  in  her  arms,  and  the  bust  of  a  child-god  or  genius,  with 

I  wiiiiiug-  face  and  absolutely  bald  head,  the  symbolic  intention  of  which 

^^Oms  to  me  transparent*  I  will  only  add  that  we  have  here  plainly  a 
P*?t^uage  akin  to  the  Tychon  and  the  Konisalos  of  the  Greeks,  who 
^'^  equally  entitled  to  figure  in  the  train  of  Priapus,  and  was 
*^ked  iTpon  as  bringing  good  luck  and  abundance  to  the  home,  and 
^^ertiD;^  evfl  influences,  Uk  habitat  felicUas^  nihil  intret  mali^  says  the 
^^cription  accompanying  a  phallic  imago  in  mosaic  from  the  banks  of 
^  Rhine. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  fictile  department  that  GauHsh  industry  during 

^^  Roman  epoch  bears  the  most  marked  imprint  of  individuality. 
^he  common  pottery  of  Gaul  differs  essentially  from  that  made  in 
lUily  at  the  same  period  and  to  be  found  in  Rome,  Pompeii^  and  the 

l^hijlo  ftalian  Peninsula,     The  use  and  fabrication  of  it  spread  only  in 
[jQ  -   -"   ;      that  knew  Latin  culture  through  the  intennediation  of 

I  *^3ii.  i  Y  Romanized*     It  is  certain  that  it  was  made  on  the  bankB 

2d2 
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of  the  Rhine,  in  the  province  of  Germania,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,, 
where  fragments  of  it  are  found  as  frequently  as  in  France.  In  matters 
of  fictile  art,  as  in  those  of  pettifoggery,  Gaul  was  the  instructress  of 
Britain  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race. 

"  Gallia  cansidiooe  docuit  facnnda  Britannos." 

The  handsomest  and  most  widely  spread  of  all  these  kinds  of 
pottery  is  in  that  fine  red  clay,  like  sealing-wax,  decorated  by  reliefs,, 
and  lustrous  with  a  brilliant  glazing  of  the  same  colour  as  the  paste 
itself,  which  the  ancients  called  Samian  pottery.  It  appears,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  invented  at  Samos,  and  samples  of  it  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  There  was  an 
important  factory  of  it  in  Italy,  at  Arctium,  and  its  products  are  at 
once  distinguishable  from  those  of  Gaul  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  clay 
and  the  beautiful  style  of  the  reliefs.  But  while  throughout  the  reat 
of  Italy  this  sort  of  pottery  was  little  used,  it  was  so  completely 
naturalized  in  Gaul  as  to  assume  a  really  national  character.  Shining 
rod  clay  was  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  France,  in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces, and  in  Roman  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  worked 
throughout  this  vctst  territory. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  Gallo-Roman  potteries  is  their 
Kimilarity,  or  rather  identity,  of  fine  texture,  density,  and, 
above  all,  colour,  wherever  found  and  fabricated.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  these  potters  could  produce  paste  so  much  alike, 
with  materials  so  different,  for  we  cannot  suppose  they  all  got  their 
clay  from  the  same  place.  It  is  presumable  that,  choosing  clay 
almost  colourless  and  capable  of  affording  a  fine  dense  paste,  they 
gave  it  the  proper  colour  by  appropriate  proportions  of  red  ochre. 
These  dense  pastes  were  naturally  little  permeable;  they  were  rendered 
capable  of  holding  liquids  without  letting  a  drop  escape  by  the  ap- 
plication of  vitreous  glazing.  Its  composition  is  purely  silico-alkaline, 
as  is  that  of  the  paste  itself,  and  it  must  have  been  made  of  the  same 
materials.  In  fact  it  is  only  a  finer  paste,  laid  in  a  very  thin  layer 
on  the  clay,  whether  by  a  brush  or  by  immersion,  €md  vitrified  in  the 
oven. 

The  usual  forms  of  this  red  pottery  prove  that  the  articles  were  not, 
like  the  painted  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  principally  inter  \ed  for 
decorative  purposes,  but  were  vessels  of  every-day  use,  principally  for 
the  table  and  the  kitchen,  for  which  their  solidity  and  impermeability 
especially  fitted  them.  They  were  generally  ornamented  with  forms 
borrowed  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  but  sometimes  with 
human  figures,  either  mythological  representations,  groups  of  fighting 
gladiators,  or  still  more  often  of  obscene  character.  Frequently  the 
same  subject  is  repeated  round  and  round  the  vase.  These  decorative 
reliefs  were  generally  obtained  by  csiding,  sometimes  by  the  use  of 
a  terra-cotta  or  metal  roller  for  ornamentation  in  oiroular  sonee  round 
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tiie  vases  and  cups,  or  by  stamping  with  terra-cotta  seals  having  a 
kind  of  tail  for  handle ;  rosettes,  animals,  and  other  subjects.  Some- 
times, again,  paste  was  laid  on  in  a  condition  of  viscous  liquidity  called 
barbotine^  with  a  brush,  pipe,  or  spoon-shaped  spatula,  for  we  find 
Bianifest  traces  of  all  these  three  tools. 

Another  kind  of  pottery,  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and  Cologne,  where  it  seems  to  have  been 
made,  takes  rather  the  form  of  urns  and  of  various  little  bottles,  than 
of  crockery  in  daily  use.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  fine  ware  adorned  in 
the  same  manner,  generally  reddish,  but  sometimes  grey  and  even 
almost  black  with  a  brilliant  black  glazing,  having  the  metallic  lustre 
pf  graphite,  which  sometimes  seems  silico-alkaline  in  composition  like 
the  glazing  of  the  red  potteries,  sometimes  produced  by  a  metallic  layer 
deposited  by  vaporization.  Some  vases  of  this  kind  have  inscriptions 
painted  in  large  white  -letters  on  the  briUiant  black  of  the  sur&ce. 
These  are  Bacchic  exclamations,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  drinker 
--as  for  instance  IMPle  COPam,  "  fill  the  cup  ;"  REPLE,  "  full ;" 
MERVM  DA,  "  give  pure  wine ;"  or  else  good  wishes  for  him,  such  as 
VIVAS.  The  liking  for  drinking-cups  with  inscriptions  of  the  kind 
was  essentially  Gaulish.  We  find  some  painted  in  white  or  brighter 
red  than  the  clay  itself,  on  red  pottery ;  for  example,  the  flagon  exhi- 
bited in  the  Pavilion  of  La  Ville  de  Paris,  with  some  other  samples 
from  municipal  collections :  the  flagon  bearing  the  inscription  Hospitia 
reple  lagena(m)  cervistOy  **  Hostess,  fill  the  flagon  with  beer."  In  a  late 
pamphlet  M.  A.  de  Barth^lemy  has  called  attention  to  the  exclamations 
to  be  read  in  relief  on  a  number  of  glazed  earthen  cups,  CERVES  ARIIS 
FELICITER,  "  Live  the  brewers ;"  and  a  whole  series  with  Vivats  in 
honour  of  the  different  tribes  of  Gaul.  GABALIBVS  FELICITER, 
EEMIS  FELICITER,  SEQVANIS  FELICITER.  All  these  last  vases 
originate  in  a  factory  the  site  of  which  has  been  found  in  the 
Q^vaudau;  and  at  the  markets  where  they  were  sold  purchasers 
took  pleasure  in  choosing  the  cup  that  bore  good  wishes  to  their 
natal  city. 

There  are  other  specimens  of  pottery  equally  confined  to  Gaul, 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Great  Britain.  These  have  ornamen- 
tations in  relief  surrounding  the  vase,  fixed  on  in  a  soft  state  or 
stamped  by  the  roller.  Here  the  clay  is  black  inside  and  out,  with 
a  thick  layer — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre — covering  the  whole 
outer  surface,  but  yet  without  any  glazing,  however  shining  they  be. 
This  ware  was  produced  by  carrying  on  the  methods  already  in  use  in 
Oaul  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  wholly  independent  age  by  the 
greater  fineness  of  the  paste,  the  lightness  of  the  articles,  and  above 
all  by  the  perfection  with  which  they  are  turned  on  the  lathe. 

If  we  add  to  the  different  kinds  of  pottery  passed  in  review  those 
still  more  connnon  vases  in  reddish  or  white  clay  without  any  glazing 
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whatever,  to  be  found  in  Italy  as  well  as  France  and  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  have  a  complete  idea  of  Gallo*Boman  pottery  such  as  we  find  it 
at  the  Trocadero  Palace. 

And  since  we  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  we  may 
as  well  touch  upon  an  important  question,  though  not  special  to 
Gaul,  towards  the  solution  of  which  the  Exhibition  contributes 
precious  data.  Did  the  Roman  potters  know  and  sometimes 
employ  enamelled  glazings  having  lead  for  a  basis?  Did  they, 
in  a  word,  make  true  porcelain?  Twenty  years  ago  this  question 
would  have  been  universally  answered  in  the  negative,  and  this  not 
because  the  great  public  collections  did  not  already  contain  some 
articles  in  which  the  use  of  lead-enamelling  was  incontestable,  but 
that  existing  prejudice  refused  to  take  them  into  account.  Nowa^- 
days,  however,  instances  are  so  multiplied  that  there  is  no  possible 
standing  out  against  them.  The  prejudice  referred  to  has  been  chiefly 
dispelled  by  the  discoveries  of  Victor  Langlois  at  Tarsus,  where, 
amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  marking  the  site  of  those  celebrated  potteries 
to  which  the  town  owed  a  principal  source  of  its  wealth,  a  whole  set 
of  fragments  of  earthen  vases  and  figures  was  found,  all  enamelled 
by  the  true  faience  method,  and  now  preserved  at  the  Louvre.  Then 
came  the  acquisition  by  France  of  the  Campana  Gallery,  containing 
several  important  articles,  clay  vases  covered  with  enamel  having 
a  basis  of  lead.  And  if  any  hesitation  still  remained,  it  must  needs 
have  yielded  in  presence  of  the  decisive  samples,  all  from  Italy,  exhi- 
bited in  the  Trocadero  by  M.  Eug.  Kot  and  M.  le  Baron  Davilliers. 

In  the  samp  galleries  we  are  equally  able  to  trace  the  monetary 
history  of  Gaul  from  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  native  coinage  up  to 
the  beginning  of  feudal  times.  The  Gaulish  epoch  is  represented  by 
the  fine  series  of  M.  I'lntendant-Gen^ral  Robert,  and  the  collection  of 
M.  Changamier.  Here  we  can  trace  the  art  of  coinage  as  introduced 
among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  by  two  simultaneous  commercial 
currents  which  first  led,  in  the  north  and  centre  of  the  country,  ta 
the  imitation  of  Philip's  golden  coins;  in  the  south-east,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Garonne,  to  that  of  the  silver  money  of  Rhoda  and  Emporia^. 
The  imitations  are  at  first  servile,  but  soon  each  of  the  peoples  of 
Gaul  combines  its  own  symbols  with  the  degenerate  vestiges  of  ancient 
Greek  types,  and  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  these  tribes  and 
especially  of  their  chiefs  are  substituted  for  the  coarse  and  meaning- 
less imitation  of  the  Hellenic  legend  on  the  prototype.  About  a  cen- 
tury before  the  conquest,  the  Roman  denarii  and  quinarii  of  the 
Dioscures  type  became  the  models  most  generally  imitated,  instead  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia  and  of  the  Massahot  colonies  of  the  north 
of  Spain.  Gold  coinage  was  at  first  almost  exclusively  used,  at 
least  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  and  long  preponderated,  but 
the  progress  of  Roman  influence  tended  to  its  disappearance,  for  the 
Bepablic  considered  the  right  of  issuing  gold  coinage  as  exduaiyaly  ■ 
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its  own,  and  jealously  eDforced  it  wherever  ita  power   extended. 

Thus  at   the   time   of  Caesars  wars  only  his  two  most  fomaidable 

iiid  actively  patriotic  enemies  dared  openly  to  divfy  Rtjme  by  coijiiag 

goldeu  Bpecie,   Vercifujetorin  rArvei*7ie^  iuid   the  King  of  the  Bello- 

TAqo^g  called  in    the   manuscripts  of  the    Commentaries    CorreuB, 

init  whose  tme  name  seems  to  have  been  Crioirus,     Tho  conquest  of 

Gusaar  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Gj^Iican  coinage,  it  only  im[K>BeB 

biaore  severe  restriotions  upon  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  definite  organiza- 

ion  of  the  thiee  pro^iinces  by  Augustus,    Even  during  tliis  intei-val 

Ibe  first  Roman  Goveniors  of  Celtic  and  Belgic   Gaul,  A,  Hirtiusj, 

ilbius    Caiinae,  and  Munatius  Plancus,  struck  in  their  own  names 

louaplete  GalUc-aoi  ooins  side  by  side  ^rith  those  of  fh<-  niti-.i.Ml  .l-iefs 

jsft  at  the  head  of  their  tribes. 

M.  Et»  Kecamier  has  undertaken  to  continue  the  valuable  leits^ajches 

left  uiifortuuately  incomplete  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Count  de 

>^lis,  on    the  classificatiou  of   the  Imperio-Roman   scries^  by   their 

fieotive   mints.     If  these  researches  lead  to  positive  results, — and 

it  had  been  already  done  by  the  savani  whose  loss  has  been  so 

At  by  the  British  Museum  assures  us  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 

^emn  successful, — ^they  will  brmg  about  a  real  renovation  of  Roman 

itmiismatics.      Meanwhile,    M.  Kecamier   exhibits  some  well-chosen 

►ut  too  few  specimens,  which  can  be  with  certainty  refeired  to  the 

lint  of  Lugdunum,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested    by  Strabo, 

de  Ponton  d'Amecourt  exhibits  his  beautiful  Roman  gold  coins, 

id  hifi  unequalled  collection  of  Merovingian  ones,  which  are  foOowed 

by  the  Carlo\ingian  in  M.  GarieFs  famous  collection* 

Unfoitunately  medals  are  too  Uttle  prized   in    an  Exlubition   of 

1^  kind.     In  order  to  feel  the  full  interest  attaching  to  coins,  one 

►uld  be  able  to  handle  and  leisurely  examine  them.     They  do  not 

much  to   the   mere  spectator,  or   even  to  the  coimoisseur  who 

ly  sees  them  in  the  glass  case  before  which  he  passes.    And  numis- 

lie  amateurs  are  so  aware  of  this  that  very  few  have  exhibited 

ii©  Trocadero.     If  we  mention  M.  Lemaitre's  collection  of  Roman 

id  Italiot  ^s  grave^  tlie  beautiful  contourniatcd  medallions   of  M, 

,  tho  series  of  Parthian  Idngs  belonging  to  M.  HotlVnann,  arid 

..^  lies  of    Greek  medals  selected  by  M,  Auguste  Dubuit  exclu- 

lnvely  on  account  of  their  artistic  merit,  we  shall  have  concluded 

^cir    enumeration   of    the    numismatic    treasures    at    the    Uiaversal 

Exhibition. 


rv'. 


.vvi  ii'^ 


Of  Greek  and  Roman  marbles  there  are  few,  but  some  are,  pf  very 

^ISk  Value.    The  Maix^uise  de  Laborde  exhibits  the  head  acquired  by 

I  in  1844  at  Venice,  whither  it  had  been  taken  in  1688  by 

-t  secretarj'  to  MorosiQi,  the  only  remaining  head  certainly 

^^I^^M^si^j^^  tl^c  ^udjimfnt   of  the  Parthenon.    It  is  a  woMdcuful 
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fragment,  familiar  to  us  all  through  casts,  but  important  to  study  in  the 
original.  For  it  is  only  when  standing  before  the  marble  itself  that 
we  become  aware  of  the  mutilation  it  has  undergone,  and  of  the  large 
amount  of  restoration  which  is  very  far  from  being  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  whole  nose,  the  chin,  and  nearly  aU  the  mouth,  have 
been  restored  by  a  modem  hand,  hence  the  iiftpression  of  disappoint- 
ment produced  by  tlus  head,  in  which  the  restorer  has  not  been  able 
to  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  intention  and  breadth  of  execution  of  the 
Greek  chisel.  Mr.  C.  Newton  would  do  well  to  place  in  the  hall 
devoted  to  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  side  by  side  with 
the  cast  of  the  head  such  as  it  actually  appears,  another  cast  of  it 
in  its  mutilated  state  freed  from  all  modem  additions.  The  really 
ancient  portions  would  gain  incomparably  thereby,  and  nothing  could 
afford  us  a  more  instructive  illustration  of  the  genius  of  Phidias.  M. 
de  Breuvery  sends  to  the  Trocadero  the  statue  of  a  woman  from  the 
tomb  of  Mausoleus,  which  he  has  treasured  for  many  years  in  his 
house  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  It  is  the  fruit  of  excavations  under- 
taken by  this  distinguished  amateur  at  Budrun  long  before  those  of 
Mr.  Newton,  but  not  proceeded  with.  About  fifteen  years  ago  M.  de 
Breuvery  generously  offered  this  precious  marble  to  the  Louvre,  but 
our  French  museums  were  then  under  the  deplorable  administration 
of  M.  de  Nieuverkerke.  He  let  several  months  elapse  without  finding 
the  means  of  transporting  the  statue  from  St.  Germain  to  Paris,  till  at 
last  the  proprietor,  justly  offended  by  the  neglect  of  his  donation, 
retracted  it.  It  is  a  purely  decorative  sculpture,  and  can  only  be 
classed  with  the  secondary  fragments  of  the  statuesque  decorations 
of  the  mausoleum,  but  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  marbles 
preserved  in  London,  and  in  it  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  school  of 
Scopas. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  Greau,  rich  enough  to  fill  a  hall  of  itself, 
together  with  some  fine  fragments  of  the  great  epoch  from  Ephesus 
and  Sardis,  we  have  to  admire  a  very  remai^ble  bust  of  Augustus 
discovered  at  Aries.  Another  bust,  belonging  to  the  art  of  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century,  affords  a  monument  of  the  highest  value 
to  iconography.  It  affords  us,  in  fact,  as  M.  de  Longperier  was  the 
first  to  recognize,  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hypo^ 
typosesy  of  the  physician  and  sceptical  philosopher,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
as  he  has  been  represented  on  the  coins  of  Mitylene,  his  birthplace. 
Another  article  of  exceptional  merit  raises  questions  as  to  which 
the  best  authorities  stiU  differ.  It  is  a  head  of  Pan  crowned 
with  ivy,  with  homs  of  a  goat  and  a  bestial,  grinning  countenance, 
large  as  life,  modelled  in  so  compact  and  fine  a  clay  that  in  the 
baking  it  has  become  as  hard  as  the  hardest  stoneware.  This  head  has 
a  long  story.  It  was  discovered  at  Smyrna,  and  had  been  embedded 
in  the  wall  of  a  Greek  house,  where  it  got  the  coat  of  oil-paint  of 
irkdoh  m«"       ' "^ces  remain.    But  accounts  given  of  the  source  of 
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objects  of  the  kind  by  those  who  have  them  to  sell  are  never  im- 
pKcitly  to  be  trusted.  One  thing  is  certain  :  this  head  of  Pan,  although 
unique  as  to  the  mode  of  its  fabrication,  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  considered  antique  or  attributed  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  eat.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  first-class  piece 
of  sculpture. 

Two  heads  of  archaic  Greek  work,  both  found  at  Athens,  are 
exhibited,  one  by  M.  0.  Rayet,  who  has  this  year  given  an  account  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Greek 
Studies ;  the  other  by  M.  George  Rampin.  They  are  fragments  of 
statues  representing  victorious  athletes,  and  the  second,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  is  very  remarkable,  shows  the  best  example 
that  I  know  of  the  parsley  crown  (o-cXxi/ov),  the  prize  in  certedn  games. 
As  regards  the  history  of  art,  both  are  exceptionally  important, 
exemplifying  as  they  do  the  style  and  execution  of  the  Attic  school, 
instituted  by  Endoios,  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus.  We 
already  notice  the  finish  and  delicacy  in  which  Athenian  artists  were 
later  to  excel.  If  Attica's  earliest  sculptors  had  not  the  same  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  or  the  same  vigorous  precision  in  modelling  as  the 
Dorian  schools,  they  made  up  for  it  by  less  of  hardness,  even  allowing 
for  their  archaic  stiffness  and  dryness.  They  aimed  more  at  the 
ideal,  and  always  excelled  in  a  certain  charm  dependent  on  a  true 
feeling  for  life  in  action.  Instead  of  being  guided,  as  were  the 
Dorians,  by  the  learned  analysis  of  the  studio,  they  sought  inspiration 
from  the  public  place  and  the  arena.  They  placed  expression  chiefly 
in  the  smile  of  the  mouth,  and  we  contrast  with  surprise  the  deUcate 
finish  given  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  with  the  off*-hand  and 
quite  conventional  rendering  of  the  upper,  especially  with  the  unskilful 
execution  of  the  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  in  learning  from  relics  of  the  kind  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  style  of  old  Attic  sculpture,  the  essential  and  very  peculiar 
characteristics  of  one  of  the  ancient  Dorian  schools  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus— that,  namely,  of  Sparta — ^have  been  revealed  to  us  by  those 
curious   bas-reliefs  (some   of  them  apparently  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  seventh  century)  which  MM.  H.  Dressel  and  A.  Milchhoefier 
liave  just  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  MitheUungen  of  the 
Oerman  Archaaological  Institute  of  Athens.*  The  same  characteristics, 
^ne  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  a  singular  flattening  of  the  face, 
^re  observable  in  a  fine  statuette  in  bronze  of  a  woman,  once  part  of  the 
«9tand  of  a  candelabra,  which  comes  from  Sparta,  and  belongs  to 
^I.  Gr^au. 

Amongst  the  fragments  of  bronze  statuary  we  must  make  prominent 

-^nention  of  the  leg  of  a  Greek  warrior,  wrapped  in  a  close-fitting 

4garment  modelled   on   the   muscles  of  the  nude,  belonging  to  M. 

^ug.  Piot.     The  skill  and  vigour  displayed  in  this  unique  fragment, 

*  Die  antiken  Eunstwerke  aus  Sparta,  nnd  Umgebung. 
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discovered  in  Magna  Graecia,  which  assuredly  belonged  to  the  work 
of  some  great  master,  alone  give  us  any  idea  of  the  meritorious 
execution  of  those  bronze  statues  which  Hellenic  artists  delighted  in 
multiplying  during  the  transition  time  that  preceded  Phidias. 

The  four  fine  Impeiial  busts  exhibited  by  M.  Fenardont  come  firom 
Northern  Italy.  That  of  Vespasian  is  a  masterpiece  indeed.  No 
other  portrait  is  so  expressive,  or  so  well  shows  the  man.  The  face 
denotes  vigour  and  capacity,  without  any  elevation.  The  head  is 
firm  and  square,  as  was  the  figure  of  the  chief  of  the  Flavian  family ; 
structura  quadrata  finnisque  fnembris,  as  Suetonius  has  it,  adding,  "  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  makes  an  effort."  In  his  small  piercing  eyes 
and  thin  Ups  we  see  the  sarcastic  expression  of  a  mind  that  could 
never  be  duped.  It  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  old  general, 
obstinate  as  well  as  energetic,  who  was  so  well  calculated  to  rise  in 
times  like  his  from  low  estate  to  the  purple,  and  to  maintain  himself 
there.  The  bust  of  Domitian,  almost  equally  noticeable,  has  an 
expression  of  cold  malignity  which  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  so  well 
given  in  any  of  his  portraits,  and  which  exactly  fits  that  emperor 
whose  cruelty  was  of  all  othei-s  the  most  profound  and  perverse, 
because  the  most  premeditated. 

It  is  to  M.  Augustc  Dubuit  that  now  belong  the  celebrated  bronzes 
found  a  few  years  back  near  Annecy,  I  am  unable  to  share  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  W.  King,  who  sees  a  Greek  athlete  in  the  nude  male 
figure,  more  than  60  centimetres  in  height ;  to  me  it  stands  for  an 
image  of  Bonus  Eventus  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  not  even 
anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Of  the  four  heads^ 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  at  the  same  time,  one  bears  the  likeness  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  the  others,  very  inferior  in  execution,  are  fiugmeuts 
of  municipal  statues  raised  to  individuals  who  attained  to  local  honours 
in  the  Vieima  colony,  whose^tenitory  extended  over  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  Savoy,  and  as  £ar  as  Geneva.  A  colossal  bronze  head,  belongs 
ing  to  the  Coutances  Library,  whither  it  was  taken  from  the  castle  of 
Thorigny,  evidently  belonged  to  a  municipal  statue  erected  in  the 
capital  of  the  Yiducasses.  The  cut  of  the  hair  and  beard  reosdls  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  for  even  in  the  most  remote  provinces  fashion 
aimed  at  imitating  the  sovereign.  There  is  something  rude  and  pro- 
vincial in  the  execution  of  this  head,  but  it  is  strikingly  natural  and 
Ufe-like.  It  affords,  too,  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  tliat,  despite 
invasions,  the  fundamental  character  of  the  people  of  France  has 
changed  but  little  since  ancient  times.  The  type  is  thoroughly 
French — I  might  say  thoroughly  modern  ;  one  has  but  to  consider  it 
attentively  for  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  its  similarity  to  many  faces 
in  the  crowd  tliat  fills  the  Exhibition.  I  could  even  mention  a  learned 
nxuniamatist  whose  anticipated  portrait  this  sculpture  might  be — done 
seventeen  centuries  in  advance. 

Generally  speaking,  fragments  of  bronze  statuaxy  form  part  of  the 
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.  of  oor  provincial  miiseunifl,  several  of  which  have  contiibiited 
I  to  the  Trocadero.     Lyons  is  represented  by  ita  fine  foeuliua  in  a 
of  preBcrvation  we  could  hai'dly  have  believed  posfeible  in  an 
>l>j(!*ct  bni-ied  under  ashes  in  the  Vesuvian  cities ;  ita  Neptnee  of  more 
aetre  in  height,  and  its  admirabk*  liead  of  Jimo  Begina,  with  a 
•  beaiing   the   dedication  of  L.  Lilagiue  La»na  of  the  tribe 
qnoi^ator  of  the  eolony  of  Vienna.     Bordeaux  exhibits  its 
nndzed  bronze  Hercules,  found  broken  in  thirty-three  pieces,  a  piece 
^f  iKmlpture  of  the  time  of  the  Emperors  of  Gaul  m  the  third  century* 
gt  probably  of  the  reign  of  Pogthtimus,  whose  medals  proclaim  hia 
efipi^pial  devotion  to  the  son  of  Alcraena,     It  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
pit&l  of  the  D^partement  de  I'Eure  that  those  bronzes  of  Vieil- 
ilTmix  are  preserved,  the  fame  of  which  has  long  become  European. 
s  difler  in  dimension,  from  a  Jupiter  a  metre  high  to  small  figures* 
L  aa  the  enchanting  winged  Genius  practising  gymnasticB  by  raising, 
both  hands,  a  large  stone  above  his  head* 

Amongst  these  Vieil-Evreux  bronzes,  the  most  noticeable  to  my  mind 
lA  Ao  ApoUo  of  effeminate  and  ambiguous  form.     It  affords  the  most 
feet  sample  hithei-to  known  of  a  school  of  sculptme  whoso  markedly 
Dt^jriBtic  works  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Gaul,  and  which  car- 
Sy  flourished  in  the  fiiBt  century  of  our  era.     It  also  furniBhes  the 
k-pullo  of  Vaupoisson  (Aube)  exhibited  at  the  Trocadero  by  the  Troyes 
liweum,  and  the  great  statue  in  gilt  bronze  of  the  same  god  diB- 
>vered  at  Lillebonne  and  preserved  in  the  Louvre.     In  both  these 
k«Bty]e  is  the  same,  and  certain  typical  pecuHarities  in  the  propor- 
.  af  the  human  frame  are  exactly  reproduced.     In  analyzing  the 
i  feature  of  the  works  of  this  purely  GaUicau  school,  it  would 
'  to  point  out  merits  and  defects  both,  which  in  far  later  ages 
lish  French  sculpture,™a  remarkable  proof  of  racial  aptitudes 
.dencies,     iUthough  still  working  under  Roman  dominion,  this 
iiool  has  no  oonnection  ivith  Roman  sculpture  \  it  emanates  directly 
^ta  the   Grecian   schools,  whose  traditions  it  modifies  in  its  own 
iion.    This  influence  of  Hellenic  ai*t  reached  Gaul  by  way  of  Mar- 
^flles  without  passing  through  Italy.     Kor  must  we  here  forget,  for  it 
icipail  point  in  the  question,  that  the  great  sculptor  and  toreu- 
^..  .vlio  sprung  from  the  land  of  the  Arverues  about  the  very  time  of 
I  bronzea  of  which  wehave  spoken,  and  who  wassummoned  to  Rome 
^^  *h6  Colossus  of  Nero,  bore  the  Greek  name  Zenodorus,  and 

P^L^... ,  uviighted  in  copying  articles  of  old  Greek  plate;  the  Abases  of 
In  his  own  country  Zenodorus  was  also  the  author  of  the 
^l4i9al  Mercury  of  the  Puy  de  Dome;  and  the  beautifid  coins  of  the 
s^  those  especially  of  Vercingetorix,  worthy  to  be  compared 
r  ihe  mcmatary  productionfl  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  prove  that 
lllowcd  '  1 8  settled  before  the  Komau  con- 

fa  f^'  :  L-uul. 

g^of  Apollo  appear  to  haye  held  a 
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prominent  place  among  favourite  subjects  in  the  school  that  may  be 
entitled  Gallo-Grecian.  This  doubtless  results  from  the  assimilation 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Massaliots  and  the 
Gaulish  deity  Belenus. 

M.  Greau  contributes  to  the  Exhibition  the  richest  series  ever  col- 
lected by  a  private  individual,  of  small  bronze  statues  found  on 
Gallic  soil.  Others  have  been  lent  by  the  Musee  de  Saint  Germain 
and  different  municipal  sources.  Many  of  these  can  in  no  way  be 
attributed  to  indigenous  schools.  A  good  number  have  been  executed 
in  Italy,  others  must  have  been  brought  from  Greece.  Under  the 
Antonines  especially,  security  and  wealth  had  developed  intellectual 
tastes  in  Gaul,  and  it  had,  as  in  our  own  day,  its  amateurs  and  virtuosi. 
And  we  no  doubt  possess  some  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  their 
museums.  But  the  example  of  Zenodorus,  who  used  to  repeat  for 
Roman  amateurs  objects  no  longer  to  be  found,  proves  that  the  local 
production  of  artistic  objects  was  not  inferior  either  to  that  of  other 
times  or  other  countries.  In  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  south  of 
France,  we  distinguish  the  influence  of  Greek  taste  in  its  decadence, 
giving  a  peculiar  character  to  Gallo-Romcni  architecture.  The  same 
observation  applies  both  for  good  and  evil  to  many  of  the  small 
figures  discovered  in  GauL  I  have  just  spoken  of  works  connected 
with  Greek  models  by  direct  tradition.  In  other  pieces  we  notice  an 
affectation,  a  want  of  simpUcity,  which  corresponds  with  the  ordinary 
defects  of  Latin  writers  of  Gaulish  origin.  In  Etruscan  monuments 
some  exaggerations  peculiar  to  the  modem  Tuscan  style  have  been 
found.  We  may  say  as  much  of  Gallo-Boman  statuary,  and  may  even 
maintain  by  conclusive  examples  that  the  rococo  taste  is  endemic  on 
French  soiL 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  bronze  monuments,  let  us  pause  a 
moment  before  the  very  complete  set  of  defensive  weapons  belong- 
ing to  a  Samnite  or  Hoplomachian  gladiator.  These  magnificent 
arms,  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Naples  Museum,  now  belong  to 
that  of  Saint  Germain.  Their  workmanship  is  so  costly,  so  careful, 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  them  ever  made  for  actual  use,  or  for 
anything  but  parade.  In  the  same  glass  case  there  are  grouped 
small  objects  of  all  kinds,  representing  gladiators  and  their  combats. 

Gladiators  alone,  however,  we  may  observe,  and  not  soldiers,  could 
have  loaded  themselves  with  defensive  armour  of  such  weight  and  so 
calculated  to  impede  their  movements,  while  so  completelypreservingall 
portions  of  the  body.  In  general,  there  has  been  a  mistaken  idea  of 
gladiatorial  fights ;  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  always  having  the 
character  of  human  sacrifices,  which  drew  down  on  them  ^^  anathemas 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  was  only  in  Rome,  and  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  when  great  expense  was  gone  to,  that  a  certain 
number  perished  of  those  unfortunates  whose  sad  trade  it  was  to  fight 
for  popular  amusement.    In  the  provinces,  and  in  ordinaiy  cases,  there 
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-«vere  fewer  human  deaths  than  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  of  our  own 
taxxie. 

Troops  of  gladiators  were  private  property ;  a  strong,  athletic  slave 
cost  dear,  and  time  and  attention  were  needed  to  train   him;  and 
tliTis  he  was,  as  it  were,  precious  capital  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
Protected  by  massive  armour,  the  gladiators  for  the  most  part  hacked 
away  at  each  other  so  as  to  gratify  the  public  without  serious  injury 
to  themselves,  and  fought  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  condottieri 
of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  majority  of  their  performances 
must  greatly  have  resembled  that  famous  battle  of  Pont  d'Angliari, 
where  after  a  fierce  fight  of  five  hours  the  only  victim  was,  on  falling 
from  horseback,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  armour.     The  condottieri 
were  stupefied  and  greatly  disappointed  at  Fomova,  when  they  saw 
the  French  gendarmerie  take  to  striking  for  good  and  all.     The  pro- 
prietor of  a  ludus  gladiatorius  must  have  had  much  the  same  sensation 
when  the  people  gathered  in  the  amphitheatre,  taking  things  in  grim 
earnest  and  carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of  blood,  demanded  a 
less  harmless  combat,  and  insisted  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  members 
of  his  band. 

On  the  rare  occasions  upon  which  gladiators  were  employed  on  the 

Battle-field,  they  proved  to  be  strangely  embarrassed  by  the  weight 

of  their  equipments.      They  were  easily  knocked  over,  and,  once  on 

the  groimd,  could  not  rise,  but  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 

coiner.    The  companies  of  crupellarii  of  Augustodunum  that  JuKus 

SacTOvir  had  engaged  to  take  part  in  his  revolt  presented  on  the  day 

of  battle  a  mass  incapable  of  movement,  and  the  legionaries  demolished 

them  as  they  would  a  wall,  by  hatchet  and  axe  blows,  without  their 

being  able  to  offer  any  effective  resistance. 

FRAN901S  Lenobmant. 
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in.  The  momentary  ^'  gain  "  to  the  repressing  side  will  come  out  of  the  mill 
a  short  time  hence  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  loss,  with  compound  interest ;  and, 
meanwhile,  there  is  no  such  school  of  scepticism  as  the  writing  or  preaching 
of  the  man  who  has  allowed  himsdf  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  There  will  be 
hours  of  anguish  in  which  he  will  by-and-by  feel  this,  but  the  total  result 
will  only  be  known  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Now,  in  how  many  hundreds  of  pulpits  next  Sunday  will  there  be  preaching 
whidi  will  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope? 
Let  us  leave  out  cases  of  gross  and  shameful  treachery,  in  which,  for  exiunple, 
the  preacher  will  speak  in  the  usual  terms  of  *'  the  resurrection,"  and  whisper 
up  ms  sleeve  that  he  means  only  a  spiritual  resurrection.    We  will  think  only 
of  other  and,  superficially  speaking,  inevitable  cases.    Let  us  think  only  of  tfaie 
verbal  stratagems  of  intelligent  men,  pious  and  sincere,  but  with  an  imperfect 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  expression,  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  training 
in  which  the  purely  spiritual  element  did  not  count  for  as  much  as  it  might 
have  done.    "  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  Clarendon,  "  those  stratagems  have 
given  me  more  sad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen 
the  King,  and  look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us."    And  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  these  "  stratagems  "  upon  the  usteners  ?    When  the  Rev.  Sfr. 
Dimmesdale  whispered  in  the  ears  of  the  deaf  old  crone  an  argument  against  a 
future  life,  she  mistook  him,  and  rejoiced  as  if  an  angel  bad  spoken  to  her ;  hot 
everybody  is  not  as  deaf  as  that  aged  pilgrim,  and  accidents  of  a  moumfollj 
different  order  sometimes  happen. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of  this  subject  too  long.  It  is 
unnecessary,  for  even  what  has  gone  before  will  have  given  a  sharp  stab  to 
many  a  heart.    Let  us  rather  cast  about  for  help  and  consolation. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  may  find  both  in  Lamb's  sketch  of  his  old-fashioned 
aunt,  wno  went  to  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  the  morning  and  read  Thomas 
k  Eempis  in  the  evening  ?    Perhaps  we  may.    It  h^  often  been  remarked  that 
we  find  a  greater  number  of  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism  among  Unita- 
rians than  in  any  other  religious  body,  and  that  Unitarians,  especially  ednoated 
ones,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  pass  over  to  the  other  camp.     I  do  not  affiriQ  this 
in  either  clause;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true,  I  still  less  admit  the  usoal 
explanation :  which  is,  that  extremes  are  apt  to  meet,  and  that  the  transition 
from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  of  belief — as  in  the  case  of  Blanco  White— is 
natural.    But  we  need  not  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report,  for  in  any  case 
there  is  a  salient  point  of  contact  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  we  may  readily  find  illustrations  of  it  in  the  hynms  and  devo- 
tional writings  that  are  most  beloved  on  both  sides.    On  each  side  the  process 
of  exclusion  differs,  but  on  each  side  we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
main  current  of  the  devotional  life  is  rid  of  dogma.    In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  question  of  dogma  is,  so  to  speak,  handed  over ;  and  to  the  great 
disembarrassment  of  the  soul :  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarian,  there  is,  to  speak 
roughly,  all  but  nothing  that  could  embarrass :  so  that  on  each  side  the  simp^^ 
worship  and  love  of  God  has  free  course  in  His  creature.    Of  "  Catholiiir 
personally,  I  do  not  know  much — though  the  best  books  of  devotion  beariA^ 
any  such  name  are  familiar  to  me.    But  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  ox 
Protestants  of  all  names,  and  I  know  no  such  examples  of  what  I  should  c*** 
devoutness  pure  and  simple  as  among  the  Unitarians.     Let  us  recall  the  cb^^ 
of  the  two  Newmans,  both  living.    There  are  strong  resemblances  betw0^^ 
the  writings  of  the  two  brothers,  considered  simply  as  writings ;  but  that*  ^ 
only  collaterally  interesting :  the  point  is  that  you  may  pass  from  Mr.  FraEa5^ 
Newman's  devotional  book  "  Theism  "  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  St.  August-^^^^ 
without  feeling  any  jar.   Of  course  we  must  except  from  the  scope  of  this  rem  ^^^ 
all  the  numerous  passages  in  the  Catholic  writers  in  which  dogma  relating 
Jesus,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  &c.,  fiinds  a  place.    But  the  great  fact  whi(>^^ 
have  just  indicated  remains ;  and  we  may  note  in  the  best  Unitarian  hy^^ 
books  an  extraordinary  number  of  devotional  poems  from  Catholic  sources. 
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"How  it  wniiM  be  nnwiae  to  risk  the  practical  value  of  this  line  of  comment 
'  '       'i  to  its  limits;  Imt  it  surely  has  a  practical  value.     If  wo  select 
li  Keiupls  au'l  the  most  advanced  rnitarianJ*,  in^tancesof  the  kind 
iouiil  writing  in   which  the  Catholic  and  tho  Unitarian  feel  alike  at 

in  which  other  religions  persons  also  fee!  at  homo  nntil  they  set  to 

to  (of>k  for  wlmt  they  call  **  tho  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel," 

i-e  ^IkiII  fmdnhat  this  covers  a  large  tract  of   ground  available  for  public 

— yromid  which  hm  in  be  covfrerl  m  all  public  religious  services.     The 

i  difliciilty  for  the  hara«;8ed  preacher  is  not  removed  by  this  coTisidera- 

lon.  bat  it  is  much  lightened, — ^upposiwj  him  to  be  a  dfrpli/  relifjiom  man,     Jn 

Ihat  rjwe  he  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  keep  to  tho  Kings  high  road — 

%ni\  only  a  few  cantankerous  persons  will  trouble  him  abr>ut  it. 

Tf  rtjjiy  safely  be  laid  down,  however^  that  only  a  small  number  of  religious 
have^-or  show  that  they  have — ^that  supreme  "■  call "  to  the  work 
t^t  and  finally  makes  rt^^elf  heard  in  the  spiritual  depths  of  the  man's 
atture  and  that  of  his  hearers.    The  greatei"  number  of  preachers  are  religions 
Itjrers.    Our  most  accredited  evangelists,  eveiiT  show  a  great  de^l  too  much 
[>f  tlie  art — or  the  genius — of  the  advocate,     ft  would  do  them  all  good,  by 
viky  of  alterative,  to  be  confined  for  a  spaca  to  the  Psalms  and  the  Gos|«h1s,  as 
bufitiag  gTi  mnds  for  pulpit  topics.    There  is  a  capital  story,  a  true  one  I  believe, 
^{  a  gentleman  who\  being  in  Sf>me  strange  town,  got  downright  weary  of  hear- 
ing sermons  from  Pauls  Epistles  at  different  places  of  worship,  and  at  last  went 
m   h»lf -despairing  hoj>e  to  some  little  chapel  outside  the  fashionable  circle. 
Perhaps  among  tliis  simpler  people  I  shall  stand  some  slight  chance  of  hear* 
ig  the  word  of  Jesns,"  sui<l  he.    The  preacher's  text  that  evening  sounded 
ike  a  jest  to  him  ; — **  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight, 
Ind  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsal,'*  &o. 

It  has  Ijoeii  quite  in  the  course  of  nature  that  of  late  years  so  much  more 
been  paid  to  the  devotional  part  of  the  service — at  leasts  in  the 
t'Hi  congregations.    This  has  been  some  relief  to  the  preacher;  it 
I  shortened  the  sermon  ;  and  under  the  stronger  emotional  impressions  pro- 


by  the  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  the  prayer  and  [traise,  some  practical 
lities  have  been  shaded  off    a  little.     There  has  also    been   a  largely 
leaning  towards  ''  practical  '*  sermons.     For  gieat  part  of  this  we  are 
bted  to  *^  High  Church  "  preachers.     1  rec'all  with  something  like  amu^e- 
I  the  first  discourse  I  ever  heard  in  a  Ritualistic  place  of  worship.    There 
YTMB  a  crowded  fashionable  congregation,  with  a  splendid  service  ;  and  the  aer- 
aoa,  which  occupied  twelve  minutes  bare,  was  on  **the  sin  of  backbiting.*'     It 
lij^lit  have  been  taken  every  word  from  Mrs.  Trimmer  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
*  homily  of  a  sort  too  much  wanted.     So  far  as  sermon  proi:>er  was  con- 
the  pmachei*  might   almost  have  been   a  Mussulman.     It   was   the 
stional  portion  of  the  service  which  was  intended  to  produce  the  strongest, 
or  •t  least  the  most  diffused  impression,  and  it  did. 

No  preacher  of  good  intelligence  and  fair  reading,  especially  if  young,  can 
)€A\\  being  much  harassed  in  what  one  might  perhaps  indicate  as  the  interval 
'  study  and  pulpit,  and  then,  again,  between  pulpit  and  study.  Tho 
of  **  religious  '*  critics  have  little  advice  to  give  to  sufferers  in  these 
jiitttjrii  beyond  what  amounts  to  this: — Try  not  to  have  doubts  alxxit  any- 
^, — j,<?.,  sit  down  upcm  the  safety-valve,  and  risk  an  explosion.  There  are 
3t  signs  of  increasing  pressure  from  without  in  this  or  some  such  sense 
mes.  But  what  the  hara^sser!  and  sometimes  almost  heart-broken  young 
ber  requires  is  rest — a  breathing-space.  If  he  has  a  true  vucation  for  the 
rork  of  the  religious  teacher,  he  will  find  some  help  in  conlining  himself  for  a 
^tue  to  the  simply  devotional,  the  simply  practical,  and  the  objectively  exegetical 
|f,  in  addition  to  this,  he  uill,by  an  effort,  determine  from  time  to  time,  as  well 
|.%  ho  can,  the  lowest  terms  to  Avhich  he  can  be  logically  reduced  as  to  his 
d,  ajid  how  much  of  what  he  i«  "  expected "  to  teach  can  be  got  within 
liose  lines,  without  any  attempt  at  deceiving  others  or  himself,  he  may  safely 
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hope  for  the  highest  assistance  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  human  coiiscieiioe  in 
these  cases,  aod  must  surely  save  his  soul  alive ;  while  the  congregataoii — ^ih 
whom  we  began — will  be  "lifted  up/'  healed,  and  rested — a  tl^g  which  does 
not  too  often  happen  to  the  hearer  even  of  the  most  sincere,  eloquent,  and 
evangelical  of  preachers.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  excited,  and  "religioiisly* 
taken  out  of  yourself  for  a  time.  This  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is  another  and 
a  higher  thing  to  feel  healed,  soothed,  and  rested.  The  effect  of  a  vigorom^ 
aggressive,  evangelical  sermon  may  be  to  a  watchful,  intelligent  hearer  evra 
more  disturbing  than  one  in  which  the  preacher  invites  you  to  make  your 
spiritual  meal  off  his  own  doubts  or  his  private  and  peculiar  trick  of  dealing 
with  what  he  calls  "  modem  thought."  Neither  brings  you  any  nearer  to  the 
secret  of  the  Almighty ;  or  soothes  you  into  love,  worship,  ana  acquiescence 
afar  off.    Neither  Efts  you  up ;  and  lifting  up  is  what  you  too  often  need. 


MR.  TRELAW^^Y  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

WE  have  recently  seen  the  remark  that  the  pubUc  must  by  this  time  be 
getting  sick  of  Shelley,  or  at  least  of  the  current  writing  about  him. 
This  is  plausible  enough,  and  useful  as  a  warning  with  reference  to 
such  writing  as  consists  mainly  of  namby-pamby  praise  or  vague  critidsni 
about  melodic  rapture,  the  spirit  of  love,  and  other  similar  commonplacM. 
But  the  story  of  the  whole  group  of  which  he  has  lately  formed  the  intellectual 
centre  is  so  interesting,  so  full  of  tragic  entanglements  and  half-mysteries, 
and  above  all,  so  full  of  material  for  the  study  of  character  and  the  great 
transition  from  eighteenth  to  nineteenth-century  views  of  things,  that  the 
topic  can  never  weary  the  student.     It  is  always  difficult  to  fix  what  is  meaot 
by  the  public ;  but  certainly  the  better  part  of  that  public  which  reads  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  turn  away  from  either  of  two  books  which  have  lately 
reached  us,  and  which  can  be  best  treated  in  another  form  than  that  of  the  review. 
One  is  a  dainty  monographic  volume  by  Mr.  Launcelot  Cross,  entitled  "  Char- 
acteristics of  Leigh  Hunt,"  with  especial  reference  to  the  poet's  first  '^  London 
Journal ;"  the  other  is  Mr.  Trelawny's  *'  Records  of  Slielley,  Byron,"  and  himself. 
Both  these  books  are  eminently  readable ;  the  second  is  very  valuable.   It 
contains  the  best  and  most  characteristic  likeness  of  Byron ;  besides  other 
illustrations ;  while,  indirectly,  Mr.  Trelawny  paints  himself  with  his  pen,  and  a 
most  impressive  picture  he  makes.    We  cannot  conceive  any  serious  student 
of  the  lives,  works,  and  influence  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  group  failing 
to  turn  eagerly  to  Mr.  Trelawny  and  mastering  his  pages ;  while  Mr.  Launoeiot 
Cross  (who  inscribes  his  monograph  to  Mr.   Alexander  Ireland)  is  wholly 
delightful  as  an  intelligent  critical  gossip.    Mr.  Trelawny  is,  of  course,  an  aged 
man,  and  we  shall  not  deal  with  minor  literary  matters  in  what  he  has  writtea. 
lie  has  no  daintiness  of  pen,  and  is  an  exceedingly  clear  if  somewhat  rambling 
narrator.     The  value  of  his  two  volimies  must  be  determhied  by  the  strong 
impression  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  and  the  amount  of  information  with  whicfl 
they  are  charged. 

iSomething  more  than  courtesy  insists  that  Mr.  Trelawny  himself  ahouH 
have  the  first  place.  lie  appears  to  be  an  almost  alarmingly  vigorooft 
Englishman,  of  what  Mitchell  called  "the  Pagan  persuasion" — a  man  of  an 
immense  adventurous  force ;  of  great  magnanimity ;  a  contemner  of  '^  the  ladies' 
breeze,"  and  of  ladies'  ways  in  general ;  a  staunch  friend,  though  not  unready 
to  form  prejudices  and  to  quarrel ;  of  unbreakable  determination,  and  tiiat 
kind  of  "  self-sufficience  "  which  we  all  recognize  in  Landor,  and  which  rather 
suggests  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  than  anything  modem.  Mr.  Eingsley  would 
have  delighted  to  paint  him — and  has  probably  done  so,  in  parts  at  all  ewntt* 
Of  course  it  would  be  an  error,  but  one  might  be  tempted  to  say,  if  jt  W^ 
not  for  a  man  here  and  there  like  Captain  Burton,  that  the  type  towfaid^lv*  j 
Trelawny  l>eloiig8  is  as  extinct  as  the  mastodon.  As  he  tdu!  hki'*h*S'|'5 
find  that  he  was  capable  of  a  rmniy  imiimrnamwYofckt  iS'ZarariKi 
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Ihftf  nobody  who  bad  known  him  m  a  friend  could  ever  be  willing  to  part 
1,  let  him  be  as  wayv^^ard  a-s  he  mijLrht,     lie  ha^  much  dry  humour; 
e  who  care  not !iing  for  Byroa  and  Shelley  wi!l  find  reading  of  romfintic 
Ai  and  real  ]  ieal  value  in  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  author's 

hi^'hnre  in  thr  '  >r  of  independence.     The  narrative  of  the  attempt  to 

lel,  should  be  worth  more  ihan  gold  ami  diamomUto 
ide.     The  let ter  from  Charle-8  Na j lier,  and  the  account 
the  niysu-rious  major  who  went  about  in  a  tight-fitting  «ik/<?r-dre88  of  ^eeh- 
r»lourtHl  leather*  are  truly  refreshing. 

A  gTt*at  flejil  has  been  8aid  of  the  alterations  wliich  In  thi.s  edition  Mr, 

viJiivvny  make^  in  the  at^coimt  he  gave  of  Byron's  Iamenej«!S  in  that  of  twenty 

i).     We  were  at  tirst  startled,  happening  to  have  a  minute  recoUectioii 

.   i...   piissage  as  it  stood  at  first*     But  the  thing  is  explicuble,  and  Mi\  Tro- 

Bvvny  inu8t  be  honoured  for  the  moral  courage  he  has  shown  in  making  tho 

Bhange.     At  first,  he  .dimply  recorded  his  impressions  from  what  must  lave 

Bu  a  very  hnrrie<l  and  nervous  glance  at  the  poet*s  deatl  botly  (if  Mr.  Tre- 

ctm  be  nervous).     J3ut  we  may  conjecture  that  some  talk  with  medical 

and  other   frieruis^  aud  |)erhaps  even  a   hint  in  the  memoirs   by   the 

§.sa  GniccioU,  helped  Ut  makt.^  him  think  matters  over  again  and  revise 

^cture.     It  is  no\\^  plain  that  we  have  a  correct  and  fairly  complete  acconnt 

(b  lamene*?s.     Mr,  Trelawuy  insists  with  much  force  uptin  the  suffering  it 

be  p>et.     We  have  been  ttMi  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  fantastic  diet; 

it  wa!*  adopted  and  ("arried  through,  in  apite  of  severe  suffering,  in  order  t« 

ek  H  natural  tendency  to  obe.sit}'  which,  if  unchecked,  would  have  made  it 

Bible  for  him  to  walk  even  a  few  yards.     When  we  add  to  this  the  fact, 

je  have  tmder  liis  own  hand^  that  a  word  of  blame  from  the  meanest  of 

Bttttn^es  wrmld  cause  him  more  \>Ain  than  praise  from  one  of  the  nublest 

pleasure  (so  exceedingly  strong  was  his  natural  love  of  approbation), 

^e  may  conceive  how  full  of  pain  his  life  must  hav'e  l^een,  <|uite  upiirt  fn>m  hi» 

domestic  troubles.     These  Mr.  Trelawny  brushes  a«iide,     \V^hatever  he  does 

(five  ng  bearing  upc»u  the  subject,  includuig  letters  of  Lady  B^tou's,  makes  for 

^U     The  lady  \\m  evidently  good  and  kind  in  her  ovm  way,  far  beyond 

Kimmon  wont,  intelligent  and  cultivated,  and  piously  bent  u[M>n  fuUiliitig 

Alligations,     But,  alas  for  poor  human  nature  I  we  caTjni>t  help  feelmg, 

then  we  turn  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Tit^lawny,  and  contrast  his  ty|>e  with  the 

r,  what  fatal  gaps  there  are  in  an  ideal  like  Lady  Byron's.     In  obedience 

ligious  cnnvii'tions,  she  was  capable  of  an  amount  of  sLdf-sac^-ilice  thai 

j)Oor  Hyroii  look,  for  tlie  mnnuttit,  like  one  of  the  brutoj<j  but  yet  we 

id  that  a  vague,  hazy,  high-Hying  religiosity,  with  it^  inevitalile  tendency  tn 

small  or  no  evidence,  in  the  angelical  or  the  diabolical,  may  lead  t« 

f  breaches  of  the  commonest  human  duty  as  thn  self-indulgence  of  a  half- 

Mie  pf>et.    Lady  Byron  wa^  evidently  soaked  in  conceit  of  a  very  dangerousi 

id*     Faith  in  the  [mwer  of  goodnt^ss  is  very  apt  to  pas^s  into  faith  in  one'n 

^*7i  pt?<'uliar  LKjwer  of  maniimlating  others  for  mru^al  and  religious  endA. 

In   an  nrticle  entitled  *^  A  U roup  of  Memuirs,*'  in  the  July  number  of  thin 

he  year  1877.  certain  very  direct,  and  ^lerhaps  confidcTit  remarkfi 

V  were  hazarded.     These  were  founded  upt^n  the  internal  evidence 

itings,  and  might  hine  hei^n  carried  much  farthi*r-     The  reader,  or  at 

t  Student  of  Mr.  Trelawny's  volume.*,  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  such 

Uioae  remarks  as  needed  conlirmatir>n  now  receive  it  at  Mn  Trelawny"* 

He  paj^ses  lightly  over  the  episode  nf  '» the  noble  and  unfortunate 

fEniilitt  \ -/'but  in  two  mtmt  important  particulars— the  relatione  oT 

]i\,  Ar-»  V  ,T>n;nr.>  tiie  latter  portion  of  his  life,  and  the religioiu 

jce  and  in  manhood — we  are  strongly  confirmed. 

ij  .(  necessary,  for  he  who  ran  might  have  reatl,  if 

iig,  at  lea«t  so  for  as  Mrs,  Shelley  \vm  conoeniett 

ni  wiiieh  Slielley  speaks*,  and  the  force  of  the  w<»rd  "  mjtor** 

When  every  jiossible  deduction  has  been  made  from  tliP 
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value  of  Mr.  Trelawny's  testimony  (and  we  are  g^oing  ta  produce  coll 
evidence)  it  remains  clear  that  though  Mary  Godwin,  under  thefer%nd  inllii 
of  Shelley,  could  and  diii  when  yoimg",  act  like  tbe  dauj^hter  of  Mary  Weil 
stoneeraft,  and  quietly  defy  "  Anarch  Custom  *'  (see  Dedication  to  •*  Revolt 
I^Iam  ") — yet  there  was  in  her  character,  as  in  her  father  Uodwin'a,  a 
reserve  of  i^ocial  timidity  and  ronventionaliwn.  That  i^he  ^^oon  >^rew 
the  part  she  was  expected  to  pla3%  so  far  as  Boc'ial  isolation  g*oe>s  i«  abi 
plain  from  her  own  notes  to  Shelley\s  |x>etnR»  from  his  letters,  and  from 
sources*  She  has  left  on  record  a  kind  of  Apohf/ia  in  this  reprarri,  aTid  nn  oj 
can  wonder  that  the  pain  she  suffered^  and  that  she  saw  Shell* '  sifT* 

made  her  waver  in  her  estimate  of  life  and  the  methods  of  n 
wonder^ — but  she  did  ;  or,  at  least,  she  paid  *^  triliuto  to  Anarch  ' 
Mr.  Trelawny's  evidence  is  distinct  and  positive  that   her   *'  • 
tendencies  wearied  Shelley,  and  made  bini  feel  lonely*     The  rough  Gornishmftii 
says  one  or  two  thing-s  that  he  mi*i:ht  have  spared,  but  that  he  tells  truth  U 
mournfully  plain ;  and  unless  somethings  of  the  kind  were  true,  there  in  n 
much  in  the  poems  and  letters  of   1819-21  which  would  be  inexplicable.    Bi 
there  is  equilateral  evidence. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  the  Leader,  the  late  Mr,  Thornton  Hunt  wrote  a  seriea 
sketches  of  English  life,  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  of  a  Va^bond."  In  nom 
high  and  rare  qualities,  literary  as  well  as  other,  these  sketches  have  nevfr 
tieen  garpas.sed ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  chapters  were  so  darinjer,  in  certain 
particulars,  that  they  lost  the  L^mler  many  subscribers.  One  of  the  !*dk* 
in  the  story,  called  sometiiues  *'  Yseult  *i*tr  hbtnches  mains^**  is  under  a  fMUWing 
ban  in  society*  Giulia  Sidney  is  rme  of  those  who  give  her  **  the  cut  direct," 
without  even  inquiring  into  the  truth  or  exact  nature  of  the  st^iry  told  a^aiuAt 
her.  The  Vagabond  expostulates  with  her  for  her  "  conveutioual "  befaavioiir. 
and  thus  describes  her  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

"  Giulia  Sidnoy  ib  over  trying  hard  to  avoid  recojrnition  on  her  right  ground,  and  ^ 
obtain  it  on  one  where  she  ims  no  real  footing.  Her  father  was  a  \tritrr  6/  famt,*  W 
husband  will  survive  even  unto  generations  able  to  read  h(m  by  their  own  $trong  ««ii  l^*** 
and  not  as  men  do  now^  like  people  in  a  mihcay  tunnel,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  f^tt^n- 
Her  mother  was  a  George  Sand,  eUar  and/aitl^ul  in  purpose,  a  rebel  againtt  innaofHCy ;  tfi' 
the  herself  viighi  have  continued  ilia  U^ie,  But,  with  such  a  genealogy,  ahe  wiahe*  to  tike 
her  stand  upon  her  hu9hand*t  birth;  and  in  that  yjLm  pursuit  she  con^^ents  to  bo  a  t&at^ 
•tuft  hunter/  With  a  loving  heart  and  quick  veins,  she  shapes  her  waj  in  lif^  by  U»f 
fa^ons  of  those  who  will  not  trust  or  accept  her,  and  she  is  a  voluntury  eiile  from  if» 
world  of  art,  in  the  vain  hope  of  earning  admittance  to  the  world  ol  high  hirth  ia^ 
fashion,  and  social  legitimacy.  Bitter  ronit  b©  the  teara  she  weepe — a  doiiblo  ouKtfti 
and  her  fate  makes  me  pity  her  the  more  for  its  bein^  her  own  fanit 

"  '  Why,  intlxe  presence  of  the  memory  of  Asti,  why,  in  the  veiy  room  with  Eiten- 
tor  I  saw  him  there — why  speak  to  me  in  such  a  strain  ?  Is  it  worso  to  be  suspected  titf 
to  do  P     Or  do  you  ec>ndemn  yourself  ? ' 

"' I  condemn  no  one.  But,  at  least,  there  is  a  respect  due  to  appeanmocs^  ^ 
must,  you  know,  do  iis  others  do  ;  and  those  who  openly  defy  the  world  arw  oulls««.  •■[ 
cannot  eii>ect  that  all  should  oonsent  to  share  their  fate.  If  they  wUl  bv  loet,  wky  ilwtf" 
we  weakly  suifer  oiu^elves  to  be  dragg^  after  ?  ' 

'"Appearances !  tribute  to  "  Anarch  CTatidm / "  Bo  you,  then,  the  u*|/e  of  Sidn/ey, tfft 
lene^de  to  his  memory  P  ' 

"  Sne  burst  into  tears— goodj  hearty,  genuine  tears ;  and,  Iraning  on  my  «Ii»bM«^ 
only  sftid> '  I  am  very  foolish  and  very  miserable/  There  was  no  imswemg  tb***  ! 
consoled  her  without  much  difficulty,  for  she  knew  tliat  throiigh  all  her  capnoli  •■■ 
mconsistencies  I  had  never  doubted  her  heart 

"  How  admirable  Giulia  is  when  she  h  not  under  the  eye  of  the  world  t  how  tu1|*' 
when  she  takes  her  stand  upon  an  eacocheon  to  which  she  was  not  born  ■  h*'*  nuub  3^'^ 
all  eacocheons  when  she  takes  her  place  in  the  circle  of  true  Art  I  ** 

Thefio  punted  referenceft — the  quotation  from  tb*  r    "  ^ 

of  iBlam  * — and  the  name  Sidney  (Shellf^y  bad  Sit  ' 

Teinft)  are  more  than  enou^  i 
Shelley'9  widow :  and  one  • 
which  GkKiwin  tells  us  he  found  it  U^iii>kae*uuit*  lo  ui£kku  ihe  juuruey  ikat^^ 
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rk  after  dusk.    Of  course  Thornton  Hunt  was  not  mfallible*^ — we  can  only 

!raw  our  own  conclusious. 

Now^  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  casting  the  shadow  of  blame  on 

iijor  IVirfl,   Shelli^y.  who.S4j   genius  Mr.  Trt^lawaiy  assuredly  underrates,   l»ut 

]ieii  theijte  thin^tT''^,  and  others  related  to  theuii  have  been  uver  and  over  ag^a'ui 

brtid  with  in  a  half*hearted  way,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we 

■  havo  the  tnith.     Mr.  Trelaw^y  blurts  it  out :  but  it  .seems  to  uk  that  sk> 

a  friend  to  the  whole  clan  as  he  was  should  be  protected  in  hie  late  old 

_frt>m  the  charge  of  cynical  personality. 

other  \Hii\ii   in   which   our   previous   comment.s   are   as  strongly  and 

irely  confinued  as  possible,  is  more  important.     In  the  previous  paper, 

[ilch  we  have  ventured  lo  recall  to  the  reader *s  minil,  it  was  strongly  insisted 

bat  the  cAuse  of  ivlig-inn  gained  nothing  by  the  half-sincere — or  occasionally 

ilicore — attempts  whicli  have  recently  been  made  to  show  that  Shelley  waii, 

Ciwards  the  close  of  his  life^  any  less  u  Pantheist  than  he  was  before.     These 

Hemptft  are  for  the  most  part  a  |X)rtion  of  the  system  of  evasion,  compro- 

'se,  and  general  smocj thing-over,  which  has  been  the  accepted  policy  of  late 

Dar»,     How  this  pjUcy  has  happened  to  come  into  use  is  another  question. 

it  at  the  present  moment  unr  more  serious  publicism  is  absolutely  rotten  with 

However,  we  will  lirst  of  all  quote  Mr.  Trelaii^Tiy's  strong  manly  words 

on  this  topic,  and  then  repeat  in  another  form  onr  oi^n  comments  on  tlie 

Srmer  occaj=iion.    Ileur  Mr.  TrelawTiy,  then  i — 

*  The  pnnciptii  faidt  I  have  to  find  ifl  tliAt  tlie  Shellt'ya.n  writ-ers,  boing  Christians 

|lt'iti£*.dvi>s,  »tfi?in  to  think  that  a  man  of  genius  *:aiinot  be  un  iitheiHt,  and  8*>  they  Btrain 

i!ir  OWE  facilities  to  disprove*  what  Shelky  asst^rt<M  from  thr-  earliest  sfcagie  of  his  career 

\Qk»  !;iFt  fi.iT  of  his  lif«?.     He  ignored  all  rt'ligiona  na  Buperetitioua.     Somt*  yeara  ago, 

t  learned  of  the  EngUfih  bishopB  questiotied  me  regt^jding  SheUey ;  he 

uluiiration  and  asti:>mBlmn'nt  at  hia  leaming  and  vkTitings.     I  said  to  thti 

!  -  an  atheist/     He  Sivid,  *  Yes.*     I  answered ;  '  It  is  the  key  and 

of  all  he  wrot4?.     Now  that  people  ane  beginning  to  distinguisli 

lot  creeds,  the  critics,  to  bring  him   into  vogue,  are  trmg  t4> 

not  an  atheist,  that  he  was  rather  a  n*ligiou8  man.     Would  it  be 

I  * »  knew  him,  to  aid  or  eanctioa  such  a  frand  P '   The  bishop  said : 

a!y  not,  tiieie  io  nothing  righteona  but  truth.*     And  thei^  our  oonreraaitiou  ended. 

f taialy  ther»j  were  men  of  genius  before  the  ChrietiaQ  era  :  there  were  men  and 

)  equalled  cren  at  the  present  day. 

yman  wTv»te  in  the  viaitore'  book  at  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Chamouni,  something 

a    .1     *  ^^  ,.,^p  gjj^jj  y^^f,^  i-jj^j^  suldimo  scene  and  deny  the  e^istenoe  of 

Vt  using  a  Grc<*k  phnise,  wrcfte,  '  P.  B-  Shelley,  atheist/  thereby 

bg  __. .    ;  _    ..  .    all  the  world.    And  he  never  regretted  having  done  this." 

'  Now  what  ia  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  to  Shelley's  writings  ?    He  called 

Sm^^elf  an  Atheist ;  and  an  Atheif^t  he  was»  in  the  sense  of  always  denying, 

^idy  the  God  of  current  Christianity,  but  the  God  of  natural  theology 

IjHiJiutiun  of  ]*aley  stands  distinctly  upon  record.     But  we  mu«t  bear  in 

rthat  Shelley's  wa«  a  mind  of  the  most  oxtmordinary  tluctuative  aubtlety 

hii  sort  of  living,  working  essence  of  poetry.  To  such  a  mind  Theism,  intellec- 

qHvo. it/Ml  wa^  simply  impossible.     But  erpially  in^KjHslble  wa.s   the  bare 

in  of  the  Atheist,  pure  and  simple.     Drive  Shelley  into  a  comer 

tioii.  and  he  begins  t<*  talk  about  a  *- Spirit  of  the  Universe,"  and 

etigua  to  this  Spirit  tlio  frnjctiona  of  a  boundless  loving  P<jwer,  which  means 

have  g»-M>d  and  justice  luoug fit  about  somebow.     But  a.sk  him  if  he  believe« 

I  a  God,  and  his  mind  floab**  off  into  the  vague  again.     He  will  sing  in  the 

lutiful  SiTchio  lines  of  the  **  task  He  set   to  each,"  and  you  may  fake  him 

a  Therst ;  but  his  words  are  w^ords  only — his  tnie  God  is  no  more  real,  in 

'  Pr>r  exnmple,  Mr.  W.  M.  Roasetti.  in  hia  Memoir  of  Shelley,  quotes  ikt  ItSLst  one  thin^ 

which  i»  simply  ineretlible.     Mr.  E^issetti's  twxtk  has  only  just  rea^ihed 

t  omit  to  pay  at  ont*e  that  his  Memoir  is  julmirably  comprifhensire, 

11  nd   honest.     The   Notes,  or  mther  the  Emendations,  raise  inexhttustible 

pis^  and  must  wait. 
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yam-  mme,  than  the  ^oul  of  music  in  the  guitar  of  Miranda,  or  the  breeze  in  tbe 

ioiigh«of  the  tree  ''on  the  wind-swept  Apeiinine,"  from  which  the  alendor  ahell 
of  the  guitar  was  made.  Any  |3er8on  of  poetic  moiild  may  finii  in  hi«  own 
€on#!ciousne-««  the  explanation,  or  at  least  the  |)arallel  of  this.  Tii  '  '  uc»% 
auch  as  it  is,  between  Shelley's  later  writings  and  hh  earlier  ij^  the  then 

decline  of  the  old  Diderot -Godwin  intiuenee  oi>on  his  mind,  the  in* 
ilety  of  his  powers  of  expresf^ion,  and  perhaj>s  of  a  little  desire  to  l 
vit^mdi  with  the  l>e8t  forms  of  religiousnei^s  whit'li  he  liappeiied  to  know, 
Trela\ray  rightly  says  that  Shelley,  in  himself,  was  nnlrnt  and  unbendalilc  to 
tlie  last, — a  man  who  would  have  ito  compromises* ;  li  I!,  he  was  human, 

and  muat  have  had  Ins  moments  of  wearine8«  and  ;  . — of  which  Mm. 

Shelley,  we  can  plainly  st^,  made  the  most- 

We  may  jnst  notice  with  a  word  one  other  jmrticular  in  which  Mr.  Trelawny 
confirms  the  jmlgmentaof  this  Hkvikw  in  July,  1877 — namely,  that  Mr.  Ilug^*« 
is,  ont  of  sight,  the  most  vahiahle  m'clttre  of  Shelley,  broken  as  it  is.  In  tfji* 
jtidgment  Mr,  W,  M.  Rossetti  and  the  Spectator  seem  to  rx>ncTir, 

Leigh  Hunt  was  not  the  soil  of  man  to  attract  a  viking  like  Trelawny,  aod 
he  receiTes  scant  justice  in  these  pages.  But  in  those  of  Mr.  Lauuoelot  Crow 
be  certainly  gets  full  measure,  heaped  up,  runnuig  over.  Thov  •''  ^  ■  •  _'h  IluntV 
•^Lfjndon  Journal''  (1834-35)  is  his  topic,  he  caimot  avoid  e  .  cTitical 

and  personal,  and  he  says  some  deheately  true  things  about  mr.  jinihor.  It 
Beema  to  us  that  there  are  volumes,  painful  vulumes,  in  the  bare  fact  that  sudi 
9^  venture  as  Leigh  Hunt's  '^  L<3ndon  Journal  *'  would  nowadays*  be  out  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Strahan  is  the  only  pubhsher  who  has  ever  managed  to  ^vmn* 
periodical  literature  in  anything  lile  the  same  lines.  In  the  Jr/^iMV  and  Si. 
FauVit  maga/Jnes  we  had  «ome  literatui'e  which  n-lied  mainly  upon  flavour  luw! 
individual  quality — qna/itS — for  its  success  ;  but  they  carried  much  more  .nail 
Ihan  Leigh  Hunt  alone  could  hoist.  Determination  of  tlie  public  mind  jii*£ 
now  lies  chiefly  in  two  directions  ;  above  a  certain  level  of  instruction,  tosdenop 
and  research;  laelow  that  leveU  to  literary  quackery  and  ^^sen^nti^n."  To 
|>a^  from  some  of  our  magazines  to  Landor,  Hunt,  Ilazlitt,  an*i  to 

enter  anew  region.     Taking  it  on  one  side,  it  is  passing  from  Au>i  M^i 

and  Hamburg  sherry  to  a  feast  of  the  gods — from  the  heat  and  cnm-d  uf  A 
big  hotel  to  ^^an  ampler  a?ther,  a  diviner  air,**  where  nothing  heats  or  **  staffs* 
but  all  exhilarates  and  refreshes*  Leigh  Hunt's  was  not  tlie  strongt^^rt  ajuint 
of  that  Olympian  group,  but  it  was  the  modt  typical  of  our  meaning;  bis 
writings  were  the  quint eesence  of  p^ietic  bimjanisuu — the  sweet m»s8  uashed 
with  humour  ;  or,  as  the  late  Mortimer  Collins  might  have  pot  it,  mare  mo,  tljf 
honeyed  wine  of  literature,  with  a  ilush  of  mperuh  odorata.  It  is  a  striking 
fart  that  a  cheap  weekly  journal  hke  his  should  have  liv^ed  so  long  as  it  ilia 
in  the  Charles  Knight  days.  His  attempt  to  rejieat  the  experiment  twcutj 
years  later  was  a  failure.  Nor  couUl  he  ever  have  carried  on  one  literar; 
scheme  for  very  long.  He  never  worked  successfully  against  tlie  grain;  fci 
wa#  a  frequent  self-ref»eater  (like  all  the  VK>st  writers,  without  exreptiooj. 
and  the  whole  bent  of  modern  criticism  was  against  hira.  BaiTv  CoojwiU 
rightly  says   that  he   began  to  speak  rx   cathedni   too  early.     ^  *  lii? 

judgments  ave  smtgremif* ;  and  his  sagacity  is  as  wonderful  as  his  X'. 

But  he  set  up  in  business  on  too  small  a  capital  and  was  all  his  iiic  running 
a  raci^  against  that  initial  disadvantage,  though  with  an  imf*erfec!t  consctrnw- 
Dees  of  its  existence.  In  his  '^Religion  of  the  Heart,"  he  lays  it  down,  quite 
offhand,  that  the  love  of  (io<l  (in  the  strong  sense  of  the  mystic)  is  an  illn-ni^r; 
and  in  the  same  book,  warmly  recommending  Mr.  Herl>ert  "■  '*^ 

Staiics,"  he  renuirks,  *juite  at   his  OM<;e,  that  he  doesn't  iTwnv  *f 

writer:  unmindful  that  '' -  '' is  a  book  I 

dn>pbut  a  liukand  thewli  nr' i  and,  api  ^ 

by  the  fxiwer  and  grasp  ot  Mr. 

Ijeifjli  Hunt  wits  tofMnnch '^  at  eas. ,^  * 

carried  toa  far:  n\tis  a  marvoUousljr  i4>prehGiiAiTe  natitie.    yv^^y^ 
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r.  L&uiicelot  Cross  speaks  a  little  too  depreciatingly  of  tbe  **  Religion  of  the 
art/*  thtiugb  him  estimate  of  the  Injok  is  ou  the  whole  just.  Tbe  volume  is 
I  Utile  known  tliat  a  pjtssage  or  two  fnaii  the  service  which  it  con  tains  can 
bIj  lie  lens  than  welcome  here.  In  the  following,  the  liturgical  accent 
N,^ingly  well  |>reservedj — 

I*'  1.  It  IB  ^ood  to  prepare  the  tboughta  in  gentleness  and  ailenoe  for  the  consideratioii 
*duty. 

'  2*  Silence  aa  well  oa  gentleness  would  seem  telOv«d  of  God: 
(•*  3.  For  to  the  human  84Snae* 

*A*  And  like  tiie  iiu^hty  uianifofltation  of  a  serine  Imboo, 

*  5,  Th^  skies,  and  the  grt^at  8pa<^e8  between  the  Btnim,  are  silent , 
Y*  6.  Sikint.  too»  for  the  most  partj  is  earth : 

'7.  Save  where  gentle  aounda  vary  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
f  "*  8,  And  the  fluctuating'  soUtudoa  of  the  waters* 

*  t>.  PoUy  and  pasaion  are  rebuked  before  it ; 

*  10.  Peace  lovea  it ; 

**  11 .  And  liearta  are  drawn  by  it  togethi^ ; 

*  lit  CouBciouB  of  one  sorviee; 

*  13.  And  of  one  duty  of  Bympathy. 

I**  liw  Violenco  is  pai-tial  and  tritnaitory  : 

*  16.  Gentleness  alone  ib  universal  and  ever  surt^. 

*  16.  It  wad  said  of  old,  under  a  partial  law,  and  with  a  limited  intention, — 

*17.  But  with  a  spirit  beyond  the  intention,  which  emanated  from  the  God-g^ven 

idom  in  the  heart, — 

'  1^.  That  there  came  a  wind  which  rent  the  njonn tains,  and  brake  the  rockjs  in  pieces 
lore  the  Lord ;  t>ut  the  Lord  wu«  not  in  the  wind  t 

'  It.  And  aft<^r  the  wind  wna  an  eftrthquake ;  but  the  Lord  waa  not  in  the  earthquake  i 

'  20.  And  after  tbe  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  wa«  not  in  the  fire, 
t"  2L  And  after  the  fire  a  still  suxall  voice* 
^'  2S<  Such  is  the  Go»i-given  voice  of  conscience  in  the  heart." 

[Not  less  teoutiful  are  these  sentences,  which,  like  the  others,  are  *'  poiutod  '* 
reritatioM  : — 

*  4,  Soft  and  iill^nt  an*  the  habitual  movement*  of  nature ; 

*  &.  Loudly  and  violently  as  its  beneficence  imiy  work,  within  amall  limits  and  in  iiitt? 

Let  me  imitate  the  serene  habit, 
'  7.  And  not  take  c^n  my  limited  foresight  the  privili^e  of  the  stormy  exception.     .     . 
'  12.  Gentle  and  Kood  ia  darkness  : 
'13.  Beautiful  with  stars  ; 

'  14,  Or  workings  to  some  benefit  of  a  different  aspect,  with  cLuids. 
'15,  Ood'a  ordinance  of  the  rolling  world  takes  away  the  light  at  bod-time,  like  a 
at  J 

Shall  T  not  sleep  calmly  under  its  shadow  P 

*  17.  Mi*y  I  drop  as  calmly  into  the  sleep  of  death  j 

*  18.  And  wake  to  an  eternal  moming.*' 

\  only  doe6  Leigh  Iliiiit's  habitual  sense  of  humour  wholly  desert  him.  It 
iti  the  ** rubric'* of  tbe  *'  Daily  Service*'  of  private  Avor.^hip,  tmder  the  title 
isj>iratiori  in  the  MHrning,**  where  we  tind  tbi«  quaint  in8traftion  : — 

'  When  the  hour  has  arrived  in  the  morning,  at  which  the  reader  thinke  it  right  ftJt 
ov  lu*r)  to  get  up,  he  will  repeat  mentally  and  with  his  greatest  attention  (or  aloud, 
lion  is  agi^ed  with  him  in  so  doing )» the  following  words.     In  the  latter  case 
i]  pronoun  singular  will  be  change^l  for  the  plural." 

It  is  nt>t  a  very  '*  I'eligious**  picture — Mr.  and  Mre.  Caudle  sitting  holt  up- 

rht  in  bed,  night-capped,  reciting  aloud,  on  a  c^ld  morniiig,  '"■  It  is  now  time 

U|t  to  arise  J '^  tbe  maid  tapping  at  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  ^'As|jira- 

"With  *' Pleskse,  ni*m,  beres  the  hot  water  I"     But  the  man  who  could 

pke  this  should  neitlier  be  forgotten  nor  depreciated. 
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The  History  and  Doctkihbs  op  Ievotoism.* — Thia  is  a  well-writtctt. 
aenBible,  and,  as  it  app<?ara  to  us,  an  impartial  narnition  of  the  vcit  remarkable 
mOTement  which  b<?gan  al»out  tlie  yc?ar  1830,  and  was  connected  with,  thortj^rh  bj 
no  means  originated  Lj,  the  preaohing  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving,  It  » 
written  by  an  English  clei-gyman,  formerly  fellow  and  tutor  of  Kew  College,  from 
the  High  Church  standpoint.  In  the  first  volume  he  ti^acea  the  history  of  ike 
movement,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  and  in  the  second  Ktvwi 
a  statement  of  the  Irvingite  doctrines,  drawn  from  authorLzed  documonts.  It  m 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Ti-actarian  movement  at  Oxford  and  this  in  London 
began  about  the  same  time.  Each  was  a  reaction  against  Calvinism,  and  therip 
can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Ltindon  movement  eventually  felt  the  influence  of  the 
Oxford  one  in  various  ways.  The  atupendoua  eventa  that  happened  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  commejicement  of  the  present  century,  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  religious  people  for  the  expectation  of  some  great  criBis,  and  had 
I  dii'eeted  their  att^jntion  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  In  1826  and  the  following  ycan» 
imp<jrtant  meetings  were  held  on  this  subject,  at  Albury,  under  the  auRpice» 
of  ]itr.  Drummond,  at  which  Irving  was  present.  The  result  of  these  was  Ui 
fitimuJatc  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  expi  etatiun  that  the  judgments  of  the  Apocaljpee 
were  about  t^>  be  fullilled,  and  that  the  LtJrd  would  ehonly  appear.  Not  long  aiter- 
wai'ds  two  iiiBtancea  occuri'ed  in  Scotland  of  persons  uttenng  Lncompi-ehe^isibW 
sounds,  which  they  regarded  as  a  revival  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  it  wae  not  till 
April  30,  1S31,  that  a  Oke  phenomenon  occurred  in  London,  at  a  prayer-m«>etiiig 
which  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cardale,  a  sedieitor.  Three  distinct  8enten<H*9 
were  spoken  by  his  wife  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  then  in  English.  The  latter 
wercj  "  The  Lord  will  speak  to  hie  people,"  **  The  Lord  hasteneth  hia  coming,^ 
"The  Lord  cometh,"  Some  months  alter  this  time,  these  phenomena  became 
frequent  occurrences,  but  chiefly  among  members  of  L'^' Log's  congregation.  Aa 
a  specimen  of  the  unknown  utterances*  we  give  the  following,  for  our  readers 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  upon: — Ylhis  dtl  emma  ^uinOf  sn]nM*f-*>^  t.^  rT^^an,  *'I 
will  imdei-ta,ke  this  dilemma  ;"  Hozechim  alia  stare,  "  Jesus  in  tm   i  '  ^Mu 

moth  hoi i/ awthmc,  *'  Holy,  most  Holy  Father;'*  Ho%€  hamena  Vi>^:  ^  ^ue  will 

take  om-  Lands;''  Ca^a  Bera  ha  nth  a  caro,  **  This  house  will  still  be  in  uiy  care.**  It 
wiU  be  sufficiently  clear  that  thcfte  sentences  ai*e  unknown,  because  im  in  tell  rgibk, 
and  not  merely  unintelligible  because  unknown.  Irving  was  ejected  by  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  in  1833,  for  preaching  the  universality  of  redemption.  Shortly  aft^fr, 
he  was  ordained  as  angei  of  the  church  in  Newman  Street,  and  in  the  elo^c  of  the 
following  yeai*  he  died  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  forty- two,  a  bruken^down^ 
worn-out  old  man,  hoary  as  with  extreme  age. 

The  influence  he  had  evoked  pi'oved  too  mighty  for  his  control.     Tliough  bit 

fame  in  London  as  a  preacher  ha^l  been  unrivalled,  he  wtis  constrained  to  plft^r  s 

Bubordinate  pail  in  the  new  society  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  enlluiik' 

into  existence,  and  the  spiritual  powers  astjumed  by  hia  follow-       ^  ^  '  ^  'nj 

nnder  the  tyranny  of  tongues  and  prophecies  to  which  he  never  h  i  f  u 

and  of  an  apostleship  from  which  he  was  excluded.     For  the  vari*i«l  j... .  u*. .- ..  Any 

jtect  that  is  named  from  him,  the  i-eader  is  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Killer. 

[It  is  highly  inHtructivo  and  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  though  it  is  v-r'uuu 

[With  strict  historical  impartiality,  and  with  evei'y  wish  to  do  justice  to  tin 

.  deflcril>ed,  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  which  is  in  no  degree  biassed,  can  1        . 

fail  to  decide  that  the  history  of  the  movement  is  the  best  ccimment  npon  it,  KPd 

*  Tbe  Bjsu»t    ud  Doctdoet  of   Irtiagiam.     Bv  Edwaid  Miller,  M»S.     9  vola    LoaOoii;  C.  C^fu 
P(ittlJtCk>. 
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pointe  to  a  vcrrdict  that  cannot  be  dottbtful.     When  judged  1>y  the  etandaitl  of  the 

'nal  ajK^-'    ''       relation,  it  is  only  too  palpable  that  thia  later  and  Belf-confiti- 

d  one   t  ''tber  fi'om  lack  of  evidence.     In  the  one  caec  we  cannot  but 

all   ii*.    *va lures  of    reaUty,   in    the    other  a    ccinapieuoiiB    ahaence    of 

Kor  do   the   statisticfl  of    the  sect  inrmjiso   well    for    the    future*      It 

B  that  the  total  number  of  its  adherenta  in  En^ifland.  Scotland,  L'eland*  and 

abroad  doee  not  exceed  t42n  or  twelve  thousand,  and  neiuiy  all  its  original  loaders  ai-e 

de&d  or  diaahled.      In  two   rcBpecta   the   testimony  of  Mr.  MiUer  eeems  to  ua 

worthy  of  not^?.     *'  If  any  one  were  to  go/'  he  says,  *'  aa  the  author  «iid,  directly 

from  the  forentxin  service  in  Gt>rdon  Square  to  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 

n  iB  an  Engliah  Chnrch,  he  would  be  atruck  by  the  greater  warmth  of  the 

il  atmosphere  in  the  latter  place.     He  would  aeem  to  have  moved  from  the 

Lion  of  a  solemn  ordinance  to  a  realization  of  the  Presence  of  the  Lord 

Amongat  other   thinga,   theae    pef*ple,   immediately  after    the    prajera 

ng  the  consecration  are  cc»nehidt^,  in  a  maaa  riae  from  their  knoea  and 

.    sitting    till    theii*  time  comes   to  ^»    up   to   the   altar."      Ajid  again, 

■  -\\t^  m  his  *Apogtob'c  Lordsliip/  gives  numerous  inetiinces  where  the 

il  -e   of    the    Irvingite    niinipters   la  plainly   visible-       *0f  Proteatant^ 

Aiit'iM.ixj.   he  eays,  *  and  Boman  Catholic  prieeta  and  bishops  I  have  seen  much; 

and  I  must  say  that  aa  a  body  "'  Apostolic  "  ministers  do  not  either  in  individual 

,.oi    .q..^.,n..i>   ^tudy,  or  general  perception  of  the  multiform  character  of  truth 

ibly  with  those  in  the  Church  at  large,  to  whom  I  could  refer/  " 

^...     .  lony  is  highly  significant,  and  it  is  that  of  one  who  had  himself 

tMF-en   a  of  the  body*  but  afterwards  broke  loose  from  it.     Mr.  Miller's 

Uttn  -  .>■  to  be  read  by  all  who  ai*e  interested  in  the  study  of  religious 

'emtmte  and  the  aberrationa  of  the  rehgious  mind. 


SE  Supernatural  in  Nature.*— The  argument  of  the  anonymous  author 
^  be  briefly  expressed  In  hia  own  words,  p.  245  :  **  Everything  vifiilde  leads  to 
Tin  visible/*  In  a  treatise  of  some  five  hundred  pages  he  has  developed  this 
^  with  great  variety  of  illuatnition,  with  considerable  cogency  of  reasomn^,  and 
and  there   with    not  a  little  eloquence*      He  has  produced  a  learoed  and 

ructive  bcmk,  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  what  will  be  called  **orthodin;* 

ae  ordinary  reader  may  sm'mise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  dedicated,  with  highly 
Eiplinientary  words,  to  ihe^  present  Bishop  of  Ix»ndoD.  The  writer  labom^  to 
bw  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  Creation  is  in  complete  hannony  with — or  at  all 
Site,   not   in   conti-adiction   to — the   hitest  science ;    and,  indeed,  liis  wurk  is 

ngthened  and  exhaustive  diecuasion  uj>on  the  early  chaptt;i-8  of  Genesis »  with 
iew  to  illustrating  his  ultimate  ]xtsitiou,  that  the  deeper  study  of  nature  in 

y  field  of  inquiry  prompts  and  pcunts  us  to  the  recognition  of  the  supernatural, 

•  aomcthiug  in  and  beyond  nature  wurking  as  a  causa  caia«?iF,  which,  though 

'  concealed,  is  at  the  same  tiuie  half  i*evcaled  in  natTU-e. 


[ONTKSQUiEu's  Works. t — The  works  of  Montesquieu  belong  to  the  splendid 
ction  of  French  classics  of  the  eighte<^nth  century.     The  man,  indeed,  wha 
~   lost  the  first  to  attemiit  a  history  of  the  gi*uwtli  of  6i>ciety»  the  meaning  and 
^ment  of  law,  and  the  th«»<>ry  of  constitutional  libertyj  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
.     But  for  some  unexplained  reasiin  that  curiosity  into  personal  details,  which 
atiable  a«  regards  Yoltairo,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  others  ol  the  age»  aoema 
^€?r  to  have  been  extended  to  the  author  of  the  "  Esprit  de  tiois/*     So  far  aa  we 
Dw,  thia  is  actual  J  y  the  first  biography — not  counting  as   such   the   cloge^  of 
ilembert  and  Villemain — which  has  been  attempted.    It  haaswmed  to  mankind 
it   the  life  of  a  man  who  spent  ten  yeara  over  the  **  Grajideur  et  Decadence  dea 
**^ain8/-  and  twenty  over  the  ** Esprit  dee  Lois,"  must  have  been  perforce  a  quiet 
monotonous  life.     It  was  not  so ;  Montesquieu  was  more  than  a  scholar,  he 
I  a  tra  vt  lit  1%  a  man  of  society,  find  a  man  of  gallantry. 
lAm«  urtiers  whose  religious  convictions  were  changed  at  the  same  trme 

_J  thog.  iri  Qnatre.  was  a  certain  Jacques  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesoiiieu, 

from  whom  the  greAt  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu  et  de  la  Bride, 
was  descended.  He  belonged  to  the  nobler  de  robe,  and  became  by  hereditary 
profession  a  Inwyer,  a  magistrate  at  the  earliest  age  possible,  and  eventually 
Pf«aident  f>  mortifr  of  the  Parliament  of  Guienne.     The  wife  of  the  author  of 

iilaro :  A  VeriJ!<^«tIon  by  Vree  Umj  of  9cteiie<»     Ijondon:  C,  Keg^xx  P»til  &  Co, 
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"  L'oflprit  floB  Lois*'  was  a  Calvinist,  when  to  acknowledge  the  Protefltant  faith  was 
\49  incur  the  penalties  of  the  galleys  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is  certain,  there- 
forr*,  tliat  MfJiitcAquicu,  mindful  no  doubt  of  his  own  Huguenot  descent,  was  a  man 
of  iii«>drnit4*  and  tolerant  views.  But  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  his  writinn 
wliat  religion,  if  any,  the  philosopher  professed.  His  last  words  were,  *'  La  morue 
di:  lYsvungih-  est  unt^  excellonte  chose  et  le  plus  beau  present  one  Dieu  p{Lt&ire  anz 
homiiKiH.  And  in  his  "  Pensees  Posthiunes "  is  a  remarkable  passage,  "  Quand 
riui luortuliie  dc  IVimo  strait  ime  erreur.  ie  serais  f&che  de  ne  pas  le  oroire.  J'avone 
«|ije  j<i  u(;  Huis  piut  Hi  humble  que  les  athees.    Je  ne  sais  comment  ilspen8ent,mais 

{tttwr  iiioi,  in  lilt  veux  ]>as  tnM|uor  rid6e  de  mon  immortality  centre  celle  de  leor 
/HLitudi!  (Vim  jour.**  This,  however,  is  a  very  different  thin^  from  accepting  the 
dogniiM  of  the  Human  Catholic  Church.  The  man  who  married  a  Protestant,  who 
ill  his  oillcijil  attendance  at  mass  used' to  read  a  Euclid  instead  of  a  Breviary, 
Lhr«>ijgh  wh(Mi)  iMNtks  there  runs  a  continuous  thread  of  barely  disguised  ocmtempt 
for  ffuiiikM  luid  prii'HtH,  who  was  the  personal  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Ixm 
(JhiMtt'Hh^ld,  wlio  biiloiigiHl  to  the  philosophical  circles  of  Paris,  was  certainly  not  a 
(firlii«v<>r. 

Oiin  won  hi  liki*  ti)  know  whether  there  are  any  now  who  read  with  pleaaore  the 
••  li^ain'N  Pcrsiiniw/*  >I(mti*Bouiou*B  first  work,  imitated  from  DuFre8njf*s  "Amuse- 
riiofiU  W*r\i\\\x  et  C<»niiquos.  *  They  are  generally  described  as  a  series  of  letters 
ill  whifth  iM'i'fc<aly  grave  and  valuable  lessons  are  conveyed,  along  with  a  thin  stcxy 
of  the  vohiptiKiUH  kind.  That  is  not,  however,  a  fair  way  of  describing  the 
I'ltrHiiaii  Li-ttiM-H.  Tliey  (H»nt4uu  the  story  first;  they  were  written  purposely  to  tell 
thii  Mliiry  ;  tin*  iiutlior  takos  great  delight  in  the  details  of  the  story;  the  remarks, 
hfhNoiiH,  1111(1  hmrlioH  of  witii*e  dntp  naturally  from  the  pen  of  a  young  mui^-only 
llvi*  or  hiK-iuid-twfiity—  wlio  \\\\»  |Yiut8oil  a  la  Dorious  youth,  is  wise  beyond  his  years, 
hiM  hiiighl.  liiiiiHclf  U>  tliiiik  and  compare,  and  has  already  taken  his  seat  as 
iiiagiNtnilc  ill  uii  uneirnt  Court  of  Liiw.  It  is  so  with  the  fooling  of  idl  wise 
Fre 111- h men  ;  Wu-y  d«*light  in  the  folly,  but  they  cannot  disguise  the  wisdom. 
liiilN'hiiH,  Voltain*.  Didrrot,  and  Monti^uieu  are  in  this  respect  all  alike.  The 
IVrHiaii  IjrttrrH  were  written  to  amuse,  and  not  to  illustrate  the  author's 
wiiMh»ni.  Tlie  Untk  was  bhispheutous.  l>ecause  the  tone  of  the  circle  at  Chantilly 
wiM  blaH])heniouri ;  it  wtiH  voluptuous  for  the  same  reason ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  was  sat  irieal.  T^et  no  one,  however,  imagine  that  he  knows  Montesquieu  until  he 
has  n*a<1  thiH  eiu'ioiis  and  uuetlifying  work.  In  Guienue.  administering  his  estates, 
working  at  liis  books,  this  philosopher  was  grave,  lalx>rious,  and  blameless.  In 
PariH.  at  the  Club  de  TEntresol,  or  at  Chantilly  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the 
President  wiis  a  man  of  society,  a  courtier,  and  an  imitator  of  the  courtly  vices  in 
all  respects.  That  a  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Guienne  should  make  love  to 
a  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  and  that  he  should  W  successful — as  one  among 
many  hien  cntendu — was  aU  a  part  of  the  curiously  unreal  life  of  the  time  when 
everything,  from  the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the  statues  in  the  garden  to  the 
daily  lives  of  princes,  noblemen,  lawyers,  scholars,  and  ix>ets,  seemed  an  allegory. 
But  this  lighter  side  of  Montesquieu's  character  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
only  to  illustrate  a  great  deal  which  would  be  otherwise  obscure  in  his  serious 
writings. 

M.  vian's  work  lacks  force.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  feeling  after  the  character 
of  Montesfiuieu  rather  than  drawing  a  portrait  after  he  has  caught  the  right 
expression.  Ytjt  we  are  thankful  tar  it.  To  any  critic  who  has  the  time  to  study 
Montesaiiieu — not  to  read  one  of  his  bof^ks  and  then  say  things  about  it — M.  Yian 
will  be  found  of  value  as  giving  iis4*ful  information,  and  sometimes,  always  in  that 
tentative  and  uneasy  manner,  c*>nvifying  a  hap])y  suggestion. 


Gbeenwell's  British  Barrows.*— The  doh^gates  of  the  Oxford  Univeraity 
Press  have,  wo  think,  made  a  wiw;  d«rviatioii  from  the  ordinary  track  of  their 
publications,  in  issuing  a  work  so  original  and  int^rnrnting  us  that  which  is  before 
us.  It  has  its  blemishes.  In  tlic  first  place,  two  volumes  have  been  crushed  into 
one.  The  indices,  also,  are  defective  and  c^mfused,  and  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
venient to  turn  back  fifty  pages,  perhaps,  from  the  verbal  description  of  an  object, 
to  find  the  woodcut  which  ou^ht  to  Ije  close  at  hand.  But  these  are  small  matters 
when  measured  with  the  intrinsic  vidue  of  the  l^xik,  to  which  we  bear  our  willing 
testimony. 


*  BritUh  Bmtowii  :  A  Bacoid  of  the  EumloMlon  of  Hepulohrml  Mcmndi  In  Vartona  F^rtt  of  »**g«^«»^     By 
WlUlain  (ireenweU,  ILA.    With  DoMriptloD  of  Flgurefl  ofSkalli,  ^.,  bj  Oaors*  BoUetton,  ILD.    Oxford. 
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The  only  prmted  accoimt  of  excavations  tliat  we  can  compai-e  with  the  present 

»h'^  "  T^iv'Tit-rtiini  Sepulchrale  **  of  Brian  Fauasett,  but  that  is  almost  entirely 

i-sb  (Anglo-Saxon)  intermfnta.     Tbe  graves  of  the  Britons  are 

:   1         in  a  practical  and  eompreheneive  way  for  the  first  time.     Mr, 

well  has  given  ns  a  modest  reeoni  of  patient  labour  which  it  would  be 

It  k»  Bui7)aas,     It  has  passed  almost  into  a  proverb,  that  an  antiquai^y  does 

outlive  his  seventh  year  of  Imrrow-opeJiing.     Mr.  Greenwell,  happily,  hus 

parsed  this  fateful  period,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  the  long  hours  and  days 

at  such  an  investigator  must  spend,  s^th  Jove  frigido^  in  spite  of  wind  and  ram, 

pen  the  breezy  wolds.     It  mvist  be  no  small  trial,  also,  to  the  temper  to  find  that 

^roa  have  wasted  the  lab4>ur  of  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in  turning  over  some 

Itarrow  which  yields  no  result  whatever;  or  to  discover  at  the  last  that  others 

liave  been  there  before  you,  and   in  que-st  of  treasui-e  have  destroyed  the  only 

laeixioriaU  of  the  dead  that  the  grave  could  poasibl^r  contain.     But  Mi*.  Greenwefl 

2»as  persevered,  and  the  result  ox  his  investigation  in  this  volume  is  fraught  with 

t^rest  and  novelty. 

The  Wolds  of  the  East  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  have  been  the  chief  fields  of  Mr. 
'Hwell*B  labours.     On  those  elevated  sites  the  early  Britons  seem  tt>  have  lived 
died.     In  some  districts  their  camps  and  baiTows  mark  every  ridge  and  hili 
ground  is  strewn  with  the  weapons  and  implements  of  flint  with  which  they 
&  obliged  to  be  content.     Their  residences  are  very  rarely  traced,  but  they 
^were  probably  huts  grouped  together  within  stockaded  enclosures  lite  the  prafis 
<»f  N-  w  Zealand.     These  would  he  set  up  in  places  where  there  would  be  the  least 
*  fa  surprise.     On  the  elopea  of  the  hiUs  below  grew  the  crops  on  which 

1  \i\n8  subsisted,  whilst  in  the  not  too  distant  woods  i^oamed  the  deer  and  the 

bi.>ars,  which  they  delighted  t<.>  hunt.     Almost  the  only  oadences  that  we 
„_ve  of  theii*  domestic  life  are  yielded  bv  their  graves-     Here  they  buried  with 
.heir  dead  whatever  they  thought  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  them  m  theb*  future 
tate,  food  to  sustain  them,  articles  of  domestic  uaefulnesB  for  their  new  homes, 
eta  to  win  fresh  conquests,  weapons  fttr  some  futiu'e  battlefield  or  to  slay  the 
a.nd  boar  in  happier  hunting-grounds.     Out   of  these  objects,  which  are 
fully  minute  and   various,  Mr.  Greenwell  strives  in  resuscitate  a  lon^- 
i  i  race.     He  wisely  shrinks  from  making  too  close  a  guess  at  the  pei-iod  m. 

>v 111.  Lj  these  Britons  lived.  From  the  absence  of  Eroman  and  English  art  in  their 
"barrows  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  before  the  Christian  era.  For 
♦1,,.  I  .>^.,  t.  ....q...T  f^Y  dolieho*cephalic,  people,  some  ai'e  disposed  to  claim  an  almost 
y.     The  world,  however,  seems  to  protract  its   infancy  in  one 

.  it  it  is  in  its  old  age  in  another.     The  traveller  can  still  dis- 

tribes  of  men  in  whose  Imriits  and  mannei*s  we  prc>bably  have  a  very 
eation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands  three  thousand  years 

Pottery,  as  is  well  known ,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  barrows,  and  seems  to 

Tauge  itself  under  four  distinct  classes  and  shapi.'s.     The  first  and  laj'gest  is  the 

^irn.  r^mtaining  the  ashes  which  surviveil  the  burning.     This  runs  from  sis  inches 

f<?et  in  height.     The  sec<ind  is  what  is  called  the  fo<->d- vessel,  soiuewhat 

iijigthe  cinerary  mil  in  shape ♦  but  oonsidei'ably  smaller.     Another  is  the 

,  diiiikLng-cup;  whilst  the  fourth ♦  the  smallest  in  eis'.e,  is  the  little  vessel  supptised 

|l>y  many  to  nave  been  set  apait  for  incense,  although  this  is  somewhat  doul>1ful. 

All  these  vessels  arc  formed  of  coai-se  claj,  miirked  generally  on  the  outside  with 

ruile  dote  and  patterns  more  or  less  minute,     Mr.  Greenwell  gives  strong  evidence 

to  show  that  they  were  speciitlly  clevoU'd  to  funereal  pm'|)t>8es,  and  that  they  differ 

alt*:»gether  in  shax)e  and  ornament  from  those  which  were  for  domestic  use.     We 

are  not  aware  that  this  ix^iot  has  been  so  clearly  st4ited  before.     The  stone  and 

»  flint  implements,  however,  which  appear  in  these  barrows  are  the  same  that  were 

t  in  use  in  the  camp  and  the  hut. 

•    If  it  can  be  fairly  infen-ed  that  the  Wold  tribes  buned  their  treasures  with 
i]i*\r  d.'iid-  w.^   r-annot  fail  to  be  struck   by  their  i;<iverty.     Of  gold  and  silver 
I    nothing.      Jet    is   very   rarely  met   with,  and  iharc   are  no 
such  as  Mr.  Bateman  discovered  on  the  Derbyshire  hills,  which 
|ooc  oi  the  chief  glories  of  the  Sheflield  museum.     The  most  interesting 
in  Torlcirhire  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Stillingfit^et  some  fifty  years  ago, 
kea,  in  the  East  Riding.     In  two  instances  he  opened  the 
I'^ftain,  who  had  been  buried  with  his  war-chariot.     In  one  he 
'  ses,  the  bits  and  trappings,  the  tires  of  the  wheels — nay, 
J.  pole  and  car  were  discernible  in  the  BoiL    With  the 
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wai'nor  were  liis  ornamente  t»£  bronze.  At  a  little  distance  was  anotLtT  tumulus, 
whicli,  from  its  deiieateand  varied  contents,  was  styled  the  barrow  of  tin-  On.  crj. 
Many  beads  of  beautiful  colours  and  shapes  were  revealed,  with  other  -  d 

of  singular  interest  and  value.     These  treasures  ai'e  deposited »  by  the  k ;  f" 

their  finder,  in  the  museum  at  York,  but  unhappily  they  compOBO  a  moiety  tiuly  of 
what  were  originiillj  discovered.  In  an  evil  hour  the  two  ^ntlemen  who  under- 
took the  explonition  agree*!  upon  an  equal  division  of  their  prize.  One  uiuiety 
survives  at  York,  to  remind  us  what  would  have  been  the  grandeur  of  the  while 
if  the  other  had  been  joined  to  it.  But  this,  we  regret  to  saj,  has  altogether  dia- 
appeai'ed. 

Professc'r  Rolleston  appeans,  in  the  Bec4:>nd  part  of  this  volume,  with  a  long  diii- 
quisition  on  the  skulls  of  thes'i  Britone,  which,  by  tiie  kindness  of  the  finder,  are 
now  under  his  charge  in  the  Oxford  MuBeum.     He  is  thoroughly  compjctent.  with- 
out doubt,  to  speak  with  autlioiity  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  but  ht:  is  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  compress  within  the  space  of  two  hun<l!   -^  i  .,» .« 
what  might  titly  have  claimed  a  vftliimc  to  itself.     At  the  same  time,  there 
a  needless  diffuacness  in  his  illustrative  remarks,  and  a  fondness  for  wr,^ 
^crhdt  which  is  in  marked  contnust  wnth  the  simjilicity  of  Kr.  Green n 
rative.     Scientific  men  would  have  more  weight  in  the  world  if  thej^  \\^ 
giiai'dcd  in  their  speculations  and  simpler  in  their  Linguage.     We  think  aisa  thai 
there  are  mai^ks  of  haste  in  the  latter  jkait  of  his  appendix. 


The  Relation  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,*— Tliis  littl 
book  is  a  veiy  good  instance  of  the  jx>wei'ful  aid  which  pliilologj'  affords  t<i  x\ 
attack  of  those  obscurer  historical  regions  which  have  hitherto  d*^r..  ,1  tli^  ;, 
tigator.  and  which,  but  for  this  new  ally,  must  have  remtuned  dcbjr 
haunted  by  shadowy  fancies  and  vague  theories,  the  favouiite  batti 
bitter  enmities  and  ].*rejudioc9  <vi  xnval  **  schools  and  methods/'     Now,  bit  by  hit 
they  a]*e  t>eing  reclaimed  by  History.      Few  questions  have  been  more  vigortms*" 
fought  over  than  those  selectt^d  by  Dr.  Thorn  sen  as  the  subject  of  the  lectures  I 
wa«  liist  yeai'  in\nto<l  to  deliver  in  Oxford,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tl 
Ilchester  bequest.     The  '*  authonties"  were  ambiguous,  the  **  pride  of  race**  mti 
involved,  Pan- Slavism  and  Puu-Teutonism  were  face  to  face,  and  the  dispute  ha^l 
almost  reached  the  chronic  state  of  deadly  feud  which  we  in  England  know  gomo* 
thing  of  in  those  cases  where  **  provincial  susceptibility  '*  and  *'  Southron  into* 
ranee"  are  roused  over  therorpotvi  villa  oi  Ea<iweard  the  Elder,  William  ' 
or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.      Dr.  Thomson,  lis  at  once  a  Sclavonian  philol. 
Scandina^-ian  by  birth,  seems  to  unite  the  qualities  needed  in  an  umpu  '  ^  tj  :n<J 
matter  i  and  the  qiuet  and  unbiassed  t<)ne  of  his  book  will,  we  hoixs  commend  ivT 
conclusions — whicli  we  consider  final — to  both  jmrties.    These  are,  1>r'  *^*      ^    '''^  >^ 
the  foundei*8  of  the  Russian  state  in   the  ninth  century  were  **  N 
Scandinavians,  of  Swedish  origin.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  i^, ... 
Onental  historians,  by  the  *'  Russian  **  wars  preserved  in  Cone  tan  tine's 
and   by   archieological  evidence.       2.    That   the   word    "Varangian** 
wanderer  or  refugee)  originally  denot4.'d  Swedes,  or,  in  the  largest  sense, : 
vians,  and  was  later  employed  as  the  designation  of  the  Northern  (► 
**  Swiss,"  as  it  were)  of  the  Greek  Empei-or.     3.  That  the  name  **  Rur.tsi "  j  Rub 
was  given  by  the  Finns,  after  700,  to  the  Scandinavians  in  general,  fiv>m  whom  I 
passed   to   their  Sclavonic  subjects ;    the  Finns   deriving   it   from   "  rothemiui ' 
(sailor),  a  name  by  which  they  knew  the  Swedes  of  the  cast  coast.      The  Rns5«ii! 
Viecame  Christian  in  f*8^,  and  the  little  nucleus  of  Northmen  8£»on  di-  f 

in   the   mass   of  the   Sclavonian   peoples   they  had   wrought    into   a   - 
that   by  the   middle  of  the  eleventh    century   little  but  their  work   :i 
name  survived,  and  beside  the  historiana'  evidence  we  have  but  a  few 
words  in  proof  of  their  former  inrtuence.     Surely  the  German  ruled  S 
Russian  of  to-day  may  be  w^ell  content  to  hx^k  back  to  his  aneeeturs,  ( i 

ruled  Sclavom'au  of  the  ninth  and  tt^nth  centuries,  whose  northern  prirn  -  > 

in  one  hundre^i  years  attacked  the  city  which  is  still  the  goal  of  a  hope  whicli  h«* 
certainly  gmwn  no  weaker  since  their  time. 

In  echomg  Dn  Thom8en*8  wish  that  Russian  historians  would  wi 
English,  or  even  German,  we  may  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  ii 
jatfon^tf  would  employ  the  same  inediumB.     History  ia  happily  uom 

Boi|n«gt  l4ettir«N.)    Qr,  \\h  Ihaxunim.  Ptnl.  C<^nii>.  PtaUui  Ualv.  Cup.    Oxf^inli  I 
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more  in  a  scientific  and  leea  in  a  lit-erary  fashion,  and  an  accurate  description  or  a 

loicpcal    train  of   reaaoning  would  suffer  little  in  its   passage   from  an  anther's 

\  mbther-tongne  to  one  more  generally   nndei'strjod.      There  are  at  the  present 

aent  many  excellent  hooka,  beside  nnmerous  opiiaculee,  of  great  merit,  sealed 

"aglieh   i-^adera  through   the  writers*   employment  of  Danish  or  Swedish. 

stnip's  suggestive  essay  on  the  conquest  or  Normandy  is  a  case  in  point. 

3*«  the  certainty  of  a  larger  public,  writers  who  follow  our  plan  have  the 

tional  a^ivantage  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  petty  nationaS  and  literary 

Hettloiiaiea  which  are  fostered  by  the  cramx>ed  cu*cle  in  which  they  move — fe^^linga 
■  from  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Thomaen'a  work  is  perfectly  free, 
but  which  are  unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  those  of  many  Northern  authors. 


HiSTORT   OF    THE   WaE   OF   FeeDEEICK  I.  AGAINST  THE  COMMUNES  OF  LOM- 

BABDT.* — This  work  was  dedicat*^  on  its  first  publication,  in  1853.  to  Mr.  Glad- 
i  atone,  to  show  the  authoi^'s  rec<)gnition  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  domg  in 
I  behalf  of  Italy.     The  pamphlet  on  the  State  prosecutions  and  State  prisons  of 
rKaples,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  had  probably  quite  as  ^reat  an  effect  in  its  day  as 
f  anjr  of  Mi\  Gladstone's  publications  of  later  times.    He  nad,  too.  the  gratification  of 
iveeing  the  subject  at  once  warmly  followed  up  by  Lord  Palmei'ston,  who  did  his  best 
Ito  bring  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  Em-ope  6j  bear  on  the  matter  by  his 
[despatch,  which  at  Naples  was  kept  back  from  the  King,  and  only  described  to 
liim  as  •'  Umx  dellc  solite  impertlnenze  di  Lord  Palmergtan.*^     No  doubt  Mr.  Glad- 
^«tone*s  pamphlet  was  an  important  step  in  the  aeries  of  events  which  ultimately 
Ned  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of  It*ily.     No  doubt,  also,  the  freedom  which  the 
[Xi'Dmbard  Communes  won  for  themselves  has  always  had  its  influence  in  Italy  even 
I  vhen  it  was  no  more  than  a  tradition.     The  nanutive,  therefore,  in  detail  of  the 
rise  of  that  liberty  and  its  dedication  Un  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  natural  and  graceful 
act.     The  translation  of  the  work  is  perhaps  due  to  the  interest  revived  in  the  sub- 
ject two  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sequaaio.     This 
[book,  thei*efore,1ia8  an  interest  of  its  own.     But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  as  a 
>-mtribution  to  history  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  it  had  been  either  some- 
thing less  or  B«>methiBg  more  than  it  ie.     It  is  a  work  of  450  pages,  of  which  the 
[greatei*  numlxjr  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  only  thii-ty  years.     Had  the 
fcuthor  aimed  at  a  siiflicient  sketch  of  the  subject  we  might  have  had  it  in  half  the 
^jpac«.     If  he  wished  Uj  make  a  solid  study  of  permanent  value  we  ought  to  have 
'1  some  account  of  the  authorities  and  good  references  to  them.     As  it  is  we 
^_„  «  a  too  lengthy  account,  quaintlv  like  a  mediaeval  chi-onicle  in  parts,  with  semi- 
philosophical  remarks,  such  as  the  following,  not  always  very  profound  : — 

**  After  a  short  illness  he  [Conrad]  died,  leaving  another  example,  no  less  memomble 
And  striking  than  that  afforded  by  the  death  of  Lothaire,  of  the  imcertainty  of  hmnim 
pufpc«#8j  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory." 

^    "Woe  to  that  land  in  which  an  honest,  matdy,  evangelical  education  does  not  precede 
'  aocompany  those  organic  changes  which  the  course  of  time  makes  needful  in  the  laws 
^"VT  institutions  of  a  state.** 

**  And  in  this  [t.«.  the  insertion  of  a  legend  about  the  battle  of  Legnano]  I  am  supported 
hv  i\\Li  eitample  of  Livy,  who,  when  writing,  in  a  style  replete  with  poetry  of  incomparable 
1  I  le  nrat  part  of  his  history,  hesitates  not  to  relate,  amidst  the  events  of  the 

J  .     times  of  Bome,  many  umrvellous  uiHtances  of  the  interpOHition  of  divinities  i 

1  ouuts  none  of  those  traditions  which,  derived  as  tbe  religion  of  the  place  from  the 
I  rural  inhabitantsi  served  to  magnify  and  embellish  the  mysterious  infancy  of  Roman 


This  last  passage  involves  a  somewhat  dangei*<jus  principle,  but  Signer  Testa  has 

<lrawn  careful  limits  for  himself  as  to  its  application.     Otherwise  we 

3,  Lve  l>een  made  unsuspiciously  to  receive  the  tradition  which  Spinello 

[Aict.im^  ha8  o<-»m  mem  orated  for  us  on  the  waUs  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena; 

ciw*  Alf*xantler  TIL  S4?t  his  foot  on  the  Emperor's  neck  in  St.  Mark*^  at  Venice, 

\h        '     '      ■   ^  '     T , tod,  half -aatonished  Cardinal  looked  on — a  legend  doubtless 

e  traditions  which  served  t-o  ma^ify  and  embellish  what 

f  no  run  grown  manhood  of  another  kind  of  Roman  greatness. 

few  mistakes  in  details.     The  date  of  Frederick's  election  in  1152 

iMj  .liuich  5th.     The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Venice  in  1177  should  be  placed 

two  days  Uter.     But  in  the  main  the  story  is  accnrately  told,  and  its  tone  is 

*  Blalory  of  iha  W^rof  Frederick  T.  anliiAt  th*  OommuiiM  of  Umibartly.    By  Glov»anl  BfttU«t»  Tetlik 
A  TnatlAUon  tntm  the  IteUfta.    Loodon:  Smith,  Elder.  ^  Go. 
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moderate  and  tmpai-tiiil.  While  the  work  cannot  be  considered  of  the  Uigh*'«t 
yalne  as  a  hi8t<:>rical  authority,  it  may  be  roeomniended  to  any  one  who  is  daH 
afraid  of  sentences  twenty  lines  long  and  more,  as  giving  a  fair  account  of  the 
chief  evontJB  of  a  very  important  period.  Writing  before  1853,  the  author  appv'arf 
to  foretell  tlie  influence  which  Sai-dinia  would  shortly  have  in  brinjL'i 
imity  of  Italy ;  and  we  may  fairly  hope  that  he  has  been  on  the  v, 
with  what  the  la«t  quarter  of  a  century  has  Ijrought  forth  for  hie  country. 


Memoie  and  Letters  of   Chakles    Sumner.^ — Those  who  ei|>oct  to  find 
in  these  volumea  a  record  of  Axnencan  fmlitics,  and  of  the  part  which  Charlct  \ 
Sumner  played  in  the  alv^lition  of  slavery  and  the  great  stmggle  between  the  I 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States,  will  be  disappointed.     Mr,  Piei*ce  only  carric*t  r 
his  Memoii'  down  to  the  yetu*  184h'>»  and  it  is  thert»fore  not  Sumner  in  hm  mataritj 
afi  an  orator  and  statesman*  but  Sumner  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  that  he  preeenU 
to  us. 

Bttm  at  Boston^  in  the  year  ldll«  Sumner  entered  Harvard  College  m  182^,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  ordinary  college  course,  joine<l  the  law  schrnd   ui  the  , 
same  University  in  1831.    Judge  Story,  the  celebrated  junst,  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  professors  at  Harvard.    With  him  Sumner  soon  <  ^.^       *  *    r'nd- 

ehip,  and  from  him  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  unl'  and 

interest,  iu,  the  study  of  jui-isprudenCe,  which  remaine<l  wnn  niv.  In 

1834,  he   waa  admitted  an  attorney,  and  after  practising  for  la  a 

lawyer  in  his  native  city,  he  at  length  siicceetled  in  carrying  out  L^r.  >hed 

intention,  and  in  18*37  set  sail  for  EuiT»pe.     He  was  absent  from  Ai.  twi> 

yi^ax'a  and  a-half,  and  dm*ing  that  time  visited  France,  En'linnl    \  und 

Italy.    Beturuing,  in  1840,  to  his  desk  in  Bt^ton,  he  set  him  j  '< 

at  his  pi-ofession,  but  seems,  as  might  have  been  expected,  t*:-  -^ 

of  practiiie  somewhat  irkaome  after  the  excitement  of  his  tour.     ^  i    i .  L 

the  anniversary  of  the  Americaji  national  independence,  he  deii  iiLint] 

oration  before  the  citizens  of  Bo8t4:ni.  His  subject  was,  *'  The  Ti  ue  Gnmdeur  of 
Nations;'*  and  the  effect  produced  up<ju  his  audience  by  his  maimer  and  bt*nriji^| 
and  by  the  novelty  and  audacity  of  stpme  of  the  opimons  which  h'  'ded, 

wn«  very  ^eat.     This  oration  wa«  a  great  epoch  in  hia  life,  for  now.  ,i ,  f  »r 

the  first  time,  he  became  fully  aware  of  the  pijwera  of  oratory  which  be  j 
With  this  event  Mi\  Pierce's  Memoir  concludes^ 

We  fihuiild  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoimciag  this  an  unquc«tionably  dun  Imm  k, 
speaking  of  c^ui*ae  for  English  readers,  were  it  not  for  the  150  pagt*s.  i  t*ut  of  th' 
total  8iK>)  which  deserilx^  Siimuer's  visit  to  England.  The  story  of  hifi  life,  »>  l\ 
aa  here  told,  is  entirely  vineventful,  and  his  letters,  <>f  w^hich  the  jgreater  part  o; 
the  two  volumes  is  made  up,  while  showing  the  writer  t  ■  ^  ^  -"^^  **  mtiIj 
upright  character  and  of  great  intelligence  and  some  refin<  dlj 

liinnberesting  in  their  subject  matter  and  hilmured  and  .:   L ....    „.  Lheu 

yle.     Of  the  visit  io  England  we  must  spieak  aimewhat  more  at  length.     It  isai 
■ftoniehing   thing  to  the   English  reiulca*  of  the  in  s'-nt   tinio   t*>  nnd  a 


American  lawyer,  ci>nfrideral>ly  mider  thirty,  nn<1 

country,  and  armed  only  with  a  few  letters  of  int  i 

high  jpoeition,  receive<l  at  once  int>o  the  best  circles  of  Lumkiit 

eii'cmt  by  Judj^ee,  and  invited  to  sit  beside  them  on  the  bench,  1 1 

bar,  and  spending  the  vacation  at  the  country  seats  of  noblemen. 


in  ki« 

M,^  of  n^  ' 
takes 

^  byth9 
Y*jt  M>  it  was 
and  thotigh   this  success  may  be  partly  attributed  td  the  curi«^ity  of  wnciHy,  tcr 
which  an  elucated  American  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  a  T  •*  bbckv 

swan/*  still  it  must  have  been  mainly  due  to  Sumner's  pei'sonal  qui  i  nothinffi 

throughout  the  Memoii*  speaks  moi'e  strongly  for  the  genuine  mvnt   m   1 1 
•The  writer  of  an  article  iu  the  Qjtart<^rly  ]K<?tii«i/7,  whieh  ap|keared  ahor 
Sumner's  return  tc»  Ameiica,  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  reporter  of  Jadg 
decisions,  who  ivcently  paid  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  this  countryt  and 
in  hia  own  {)erson  a  decisive  proof  that  an  American  t*- "+''"^^»u   without  >.m, 
rank   or  wtde8pi\?ad  reputation,   by  mere  dint  of  c»  i  uduur,   an   emi; 

absence  of  f'l'tjrwii.'n    un    jT^.r^.^i^ftitu"   spirit,  and  a      ...   ..  -l   rtiin,l    hia\ 
received  on  lity   in  the  best  Eugli 

political,  an  I  j  Ijserved,  ai'C  hopelessly  i  _    l 

itizteTiLnt  note- takers^  who  never  get  beyond  the  outakirte  or  the  show  hotiecMi."    It 


*  Meaoair  mvA  Lotian  ot  Ctmrim  Sainii«r 


By  Gdw«r4  U  Flcro*.     L«Qdoo;  SikBi|i«oa  I^MTtl 
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» a  limited  class  of  English  readers,  naxnelj,  tba  class  of  Engliah 
tlie  aocount  of  this  Fisit  to  England  will  be  maiiilj  intei^esting. 
1^  are  f  nU  of  th**  law  gi:>ssip  of  the  time,  gossip,  it  miist  be  eonfeeaed, 
I  some  cases  had  betti^r  have  been  allowed  to  pcriah,  but  gossip,  whicb, 
Buch  ks  the  frailty  of  humim  nutui-e,  will  not  full  to  amuse.  Broaghain,  Denman, 
Tottenham,  Lang<We,  WenfileydaJe,  AMcrson,  FoUett,  Wilde,  and  many  (»ther 
bstinguifihed  members  both  of  bench  and  bar  are  brought  before  iis  as  they  lived 
Ind  moved,  Sumner  set  hiniSL4f  most  vigorously  to  the  study  of  the  pi*actioe  and 
.induct  of  law  in  England,  and  high  was  the  opinion  he  formed  of  it.  We 
|Uote  one  out  of  several  paasagets  fi'om  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this, 

'I  know  nothin;^/'  he  Bays,  "that  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  tlum  the  elevated 

j^etcr  of  the  profession  as  I  find  it,  and  the  relation  of  comity  and  brotherhood 

tween  the  beneh  and  the  bar.    The  latter  are  really  the  friends  and  helpors  of  the 

$.     Gk>odwill,  gracionsfiewR.  and  good  mannej*s,  prevail  conetantly.     And  then  the 

i  of  the  l30.r  are  of  tl  ^-vated  clmiMcter.     I   '  '  i  ive 

I  cast  in  the  phieea  v\  itre,  V>ut  I  ciUinot  •!  ry, 

liwhich  I  r^'gjlrd  the  u     ir   [-  -ition  of  the  English  Inuii.^Lri    «ii  li  .  rjr   imi.«-!  v<   n  i,  ,u  of 

Forney  to  protect  him  fn>m  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  elieut,  and  with  a  eoiie 

Dfessional  morals  which  makes  his  daily  duties  a  c&reer  of  the  moat  honourable 

aployment*' 

fe  have  no  space  for  more  quotations,  but  miiet  saya'word  in  conclusion  as  to 

the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  has  pei*formed  his  tusk  of  biogrupher.    There  can 

\h   ns\  ini-"<f  ion  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  care  with  which  he  has  done  his  work* 

;ilNjrat*j?  index  and  the  biogra|diieal  ft>otnotes  attached  to  each  najiie 

i  ju^  ample  testimony.     But  this  thoroughness  aui]  care  have  been 

rri»^l  bj  Mr.  Pierce  quite  to  a  mult.     Few  readers,  we  should  imagine,  mil  feel 

clincd  to  wade  through  all  he  has  to  tell  them   of  Sumner's  ancestry^  of  his 

ather,  his  mother,  his  brotberB,  and  sisters.     Yet  separate  notices  <»f  all  of  these 

?  given  before  we  annve  at  the  subject  of  the  Mcmoii-*     Again,  Mr.  Piercers  love 

minutia*  is  quite  absurd.     He  delights  in  telliug  us  such  trifles  as  Sumner's 

iFi'it.dit  wbi^n  he  was  born,  how  he  played  bb'ndman's  buff  one  evening,  was  fond  of 

lie  dog.  and  so  on.     We  gather  from  the  intinductory  note  that  Mi'. 

y  sooner  or  later  to  give  to  the  world  a  fm-ther  instalment  of  his 

we  hope  he  will  forgive  us  if  we  suggest  to  him  the  advisability  of 

i,\  n'ut  in  the  selection  of  Icttei-s  for  printing.     Had  half  the  number 

eti^r.^  £pi  uited  in  the  voliunes  before  us  been  omitted,  the  Memoir  would  have 

en  twice  as  interesting. 


Heaxth  and  Life,* — Dr.  Riehai'dson  is  an  effective,  sometimes  epigrammatic 

'     '    luent  writer,  and  a  book  of  thre*/  hundred  and  lifty  r  ^»i>ut  sanitary 

by  a  clever  and  exiM^rienced  physician  and   a    pr,  If^^erver  and 

,.,..<        -ily  help  being  readable  and  usefuL     But,  .-i-.u nv-^v,  we  do  not 

tier  all  this:  or  as  if  we  were   going  to   be   any  better.      To 

.1^    K. J  man  on  his  sheep's  head,  th*"^'"  I^  n  *!.  «1  <vf  ,  .,ivrn4*»i1  instruction 

it  does  not  leave  up<jn  tbe  mind  an  ality.     We 

grateful,  but  we  should  have  liked  ii  ^         on*'Hflllu- 

n**  had  been  omitted,  and  if  the  writing  had  not,  generally,  tm  indescribable 

wanting  to  say  strong  things  without  treading  on  anybody's  toes.     But,  on 

\h.^  other  hand,  we  must  rememl>er  in  the  author s  favour  that  a  large  part  of  what 

most  certainly  true  in  sanitary  teaching  is  just  what  is  almost  sure  to  strike 

tolerably  thoughtful  reader  as  commonplace. 

In  f*v**ry  wf>rk  of  this  kind  the  statistics  wiU  provoke  doubt  and  criticism.     ITnless 

■        f  the  most  glaringly  obvioua  kind,  the  statist  is  liable,  in  making  hia 

tn  confound  aot\i]u  causes  and  mere  concomitants,  and  Bometimes  to 

■   lis.     Sometimes  the  conrae  of  the  argument  is  pretty  cleor,  or  at 

iighi     For  instance,  seventy- si.v  drapers  die  at  comparatively 

inst  a  hundred  and  eight  groeei'S.     This  at  first  looks  mere 

il  ■  fact  that  the  excessive  deaths  ocmir  in  eommmtively  early 

K  .  ,1,. ,<..,.,.,.  t.ItJ^i^  r»ause  them  are  of  the  acute  Vind.     Enquiry 

?  are  largely  phthisical.     Tbe  explanation  of 

V  iKird.     Tlie  grocer's  tra<ie  is  mostly  carried 

1  1m -at.     The  draper  works  in  a  close  sbi^p* 

.    .     V  J  _      Is  \\  re  of  a  kind  to  block  the  air  and  give  off 

•  fioUth  tad  Uf«i    By  B«iijA]ula  VfwaA  Bidhtrdioo  M*D.,  FA&    XlmiloA :  lHfd|-,  Ublitter,  H  Co. 
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fluff.    Bat  wlien  we  come  to  comparing^  millers  and  Roman  Catholic  pi 

and  read  that  the  bakers — of  all   men — belong  to  *'  the  list  of  those  who     

on  the  favoiu'able  side  of  the  standmnr*  of  mortality — though  in  a  bad  position  oifi 
the  liat — we  begin  to  foel  puzzled.  In  the  tables  used  by  Dr.  Riehardaon,  Imrnstcni 
hea4  the  favourable  list,  and  clergymen  eome  nejtt.  But  though  the  compari*m 
of  claseiEed  records  of  this  order  sometimes  leads  to  useful  results,  it  too  often 
leads  to  mare's  nests — a  remark  which  we,  of  course,  do  not  o€er  as  a  new  one. 

The  longevity  of  the  Jews,  we  should  think,  is  a  matter  of  ra  ^!,  Ajid  we  shoold 
like,  among  the  Gentiles,  extensive  statistics  of  the  /teaZf^ -rates  as  well  as  tfar 
death -raters.  But^  when  we  have  got  them,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied.  It  ia  aa 
eccentric  thing  to  say  in  these  materialist  times,  but  we  should  also  like  to  *« 
statistics  of  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  before  we  draw  oar  lai'ger  inferencai! 
And  who  is  to  give  ua  these  ?  Wc  would  certainly  not  accept  them  from  Dr, 
Maudsley  or  Br.  Richardson. 

On  the  whole,  when  once  we  have  overpassed  the  Umits  of  very  simple,  old- 
fashioned  laws  of  health,  we  would  rather  trust  to  the  general  observation  of  miii 
of  widelv-vax-iouB  powers  than  of  sanitai-y  experts.  And  we  have  a  dreary  soi- 
pic  ion  that  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  cities  makes  sanitary  difficultly 
much  faster  than  they  can  even  be  appreciated,  not  to  say  cured.  We  might  go  yn 
to  mdke  other  disagreeable,  not  to  say  personal,  remarks,  but  we  resist  the  tempta* 
tion,  though  it  is  hard  to  read  dumtora'  books  and  not  feel  some  vindictive  feehngi 
towards  them.  Poor  men  1  tliej  do  not  niean  any  harm,  but  they  are  almiTa 
layiM  down  impogsible  rules,  mingled  with  oracioas  platitudes.  **  Nobody  should 
have  less  thaji  eight  hours'  sleep.''  *'  Beautiiul,"  says  Jones,  ''  but  I  never  had  six 
in  aU  my  life !  *'  "At  midsummer  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  may,  if  he  likes,  g«i 
to  l>ed  at  eleven,'*  **  Of  course  he  may,**  says  Smith.  "  There  is  one  mcm^ 
advantage  connected'  with  the  pi-uctioe  of  rising  early  at  a  stated  hour.  The 
praoticebcgets  the  habit  of  regQlarity  and  punctuality/  This  is  above  criticism ; 
and  BO  is  the  following :— **  The  poet  Wortlsworth  defined  sleep  as  the  *  twinkliuj; 
of  oblivion  ;'  a  beautiful  e3q)re5sion,  l>ut  one  which  doeti  not  describe  tJu  inienim 
of  ihe  natural  process,**  After  this  it  is  tame  to  read  that  it  \b  the  "duty of 
every  one  to  ^  .  .  let  nothing  intei-fere  with  the  process  either  at  its  beginnii^  or 
its  ending  each  day.'*  Henceforward  no  man  shall  complain  of  bad  sde^^  It  u 
his  duty  to  let  nothing  inteJ^ere  with  '  *  the  natural  process  ;'*  and  thna  we  get  rid 
uno  idu  of  Mi*s.  Caudle  at  ten,  the  cats  and  dogs  at  two,  and  the  fowls  at  fitf> 
Such  are  "  the  laws  of  health." 


STTTiHEa  IN  LiTEEATURE,  1789— 1877.* — Some  of  the  ^says  which  are  no* 
collected  in  this  thick  volume  ipp.  540)  have  already  appeared  in  the  Oontiui- 
POEA&Y  Review.  With  the  exception  of  Walt  Whitmian,  the  writers  trentsd  ut 
are  of  English  or  French  nationality.  The  three  dissertations  with  which  tiie  book 
opens  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  treatment  whiel 
tne  di^erent  writers  (some  as  far  apart  as  Browning  and  Lamennais,  for  inStan^) 
receive  afterwards,  and  that,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  delicat4?ly,  dntif nUy  seriotii. 
Dutiful,  if  iaquisitive  and  discursive,  interpretation  of  the  work  of  great  and&K" 
minds,  is  what  these  essays  consist  ojf.  There  is  nevex  anything  btisK  or  muscular 
in  Dr.  Dowden*s  maimer ;  he  waits  patiently  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  wriltf» 
whom  he  criticizes — so  patiently  that  the  largo  sometimes  runs  into  lancruor;  bat 
he  never  misrepresents,  never  worries  or  harasBea  his  author.     He  i  i«^  not 

unimportant  particulars,  of  the  same  type  of  mind  as  Edgar  Quiu'  bom 

he  has  written  so  happy  an  essay.  Sterne  provoked  a  loud  **  Mou  Dieu  .  u 
Count  (who  took  him  for  the  King  of  Denmark's  jester),  by  tolling  him 
the  French  had  a  fault  as  a  nation,  it  was  that  they  were  too  f  *■'  ^^^  t>i 
Dowden  will  not  be  startled,  we  suppose,  to  learn  that,  if  he  hu 

He  is  too  serious — not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  has  little  humu...  ,i 

that  he  makea  too  much  of  a  business  of  small  matters.  Now  and  then  a  loi«If  1 
poetic  touch  ia  spoiled  bj  excess.  On  page  43  we  have,  after  some  vorj  gbd  i 
criticism  of  Ebenezer  Elhott,  a  I'eference  to  Tennyson,  beginning  thus— "A  Uttle 
ripple  of  poetry,  edged  with  silver  spray,  went  quivering  up  the  sand'*  I  fa 
the  turn  of  the  tide).  If,  after  this,  the  words  *'  Enoch  Wray  waa  staU 
real  '*  had  been  left  out,  and  the  paragraph  had  ended  with  the  worf^R,  " 
upon  our  shores'* — some  lighter  adjective  than  **  insupportable  **  bt- 
in  line  11 — ^the  remainder  being  transferred  to  the  essay  on  Tenay 

*  StneiM  In  LlMntDM,  17S9-1S77.    By  Edward  Dowdao,  I.X«J>.    London !  a  Kc^ml  ^t^MQt^ 
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oth«T  i»laoc,  or  a  new  paragraph  being  gently  wrought  up  io — the  effect  would 
hnvc  been  delightful.  As  it  is,  there  is  eooiething  heavy,  nearly  toilsome,  about 
the  whole  passage ;  and  this  ia  only  one  example  out  of  many.  Profe^seor  Dijwden's 
workmanship  can  well  afford  to  submit  to  a  bttle  eafiual  blame.  This  is  a  lx>ok 
abounding  with  beautiful  things;  and  decidedly  its  worst  fault  ia  that  of  being  too 
ci^>wded. 

Dr.  Dowden'a  comparison  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  seems  to  us  both  true  and 
felicitous — -the  study  of  the  latter  entirely  good*  The  cntic  so  freely,  patiently,  and 
suhm isai vely  lends  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  his  author,  that  there  is  perhaps 
some  faint  risk  in  remarking  that  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  George  Ehut  than 
with  any  other  of  the  writers  whom  he  critieizea.  But  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
fto,  and  in  the  fiiot  that  this  particular  sympathy  ** comes'*  bo  " eisy **  to  him,  lies 
a  soui'ce  of  something  that  to  us  is  unsatisfying.  This  arises  pai'tly  fi-om  a 
growing  sense  on  our  own  pai*t  of  something  wrong  both  in  the  ai'tistic  and  philo- 
eophic  **  biases"  uf  that  writer  s  mind, — so  that  the  sympathy  of  her  critic  docs  not 
carry  us  along»^but  also  from  the  almost  total,  if  not  total,  absence  in  this  essay 
of  anything  like  frank  discussion  of  George  Eliot's  general  assumptions.  The 
meaning  of  her  later  books  is  tofj  obvious  to  require  all  this  illustration ;  yet  we 
have  seventy  pages  of  what  may  be  called  exposition,  and  no  criticism  either  of 
the '^  art  "or  the  doctrine.  There  is  one  exception  as  to  the  art, — Dr.  Dowden 
both  sees  and  ear  a  that  George  EHot's  poetry  is  a  failure.  But  she  is  in  no  way  a 
young  author,  who  stands  in  need  of  encouragement ;  and  the  organic  mistakes 
which  star  her  more  ambitious  works  with  flaws  c^m  hardly  lie  hidden  from  the 
eyee  of  so  thoughtful  and  retentive  a  reader  of  them  as  Dr.  Dowden.  But,  after 
all,  these  are  mean  and  ungi*atcful  remarks.  Lot  Profeasor  Dowden  set  them 
down  to  the  vexation  caused  by  the  thickness  of  his  book,  and  give  us  as  much  as 
he  can  of  bis  just,  gentle,  and  luminous  criticisms.  They  are  full  of  information : 
even  vulgar  readers  may  use  them  as  cribs  and  books  of  reference ;  while  others 
find  them  helps  in  higher  and  less  bounded  ways. 


Gentle  and  Simple.* — It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  open  a  novel  well — 
especially  difficult  to  keep  a  doe  mean  between  what  might  be  called  breaking  into 
'  the  subject  with  vii^lence — a  sort  of  burglary  of  iuterestingneas — on  the  i>ne  band, 
f  and  mere  tameness  on  the  other.  But  in  the  natural  scnoo!  of  novels  to  which 
\  this  btdon^,  the  difficultv  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  ''  Gentle  and  Simple  " 
I  gets  over  it  very  well.     MLllieent  Winter,  the  heroine,  is  introduced  to  us  as  a 

I  pupt^  * ^'  r  at  Ivy  House,  Putney, — a  dependeut  of  a  worldly-minded  rich  uncle, 

[  an^ .  r  an  "  unlicked  cub,*'  if  we  may  apply  so  rough  a  phniae  to  a  damsel 

[at  aix,  ,,.  ....  ci  damsel  with  whom  we  are  to  fall  m  love  before  many  pages  are  over. 
I  The  opening  at  a  lady's  school  is  perhaps  a  little  hackneyed,  but  the  inheivnt 
[interest  of  the  situation  carries  all  before  it,  and  we  willingly  become  curious  to 
Ikuow  how  Millicent  will  get  on.  She  gets  on  very  well,  and  in  her  marriage  with 
[Oliver  Conway  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  the  discord  remotely  suggested 
[by  the  title  is  perhaps  supposed  to  be  solved,  or  found  to  be  soluble.  In  what 
[way  attentive  readers  will  think  out  for  themselves. 

This  cannot  be  called  a  powerful  novel,  but  it  is  a  good  one  :  thoughtful,  well- 
f  written,  and  marked  by  a  reticence,  here  and  there,  whi*:h  speaks  volumes  for  the 
culture  and  ^^  feeling  of  the  author.  The  story  is  one  that  could  only  have  been 
written  in  a  time  of  luxuiy  and  refinement  like  our  own,  and  it  is  successful  in 
throwing  side-lights  upon  the  problems  natuml  in  such  jm  era.  The  theme  carried 
with  it  mAuy  temptations  to  persiilage  from  one  point  of  view,  or  fine  sentiment 
from  another;  but  these  have  been  avoided,  and  the  autlior  keeps  strictly  within 
her  brief.  The  worst  thing  we  have  to  say  of  her  manner  is  what  might  be  said 
rof  nearly  all  novels  just  now — it  ia  not  independent  and  original  in  the  sense  of 
•*^ing  quite  free  from  such  passing  mannerisms  as  **  supreme  moment "  and  the 

We  should  conjecture  that  Rowland  Grey.  Fmulein  Zeiler,  and  Oliver  Conway 
ver<-  drawn  from  the  life,  dn-ect.    The  two  former  are  admirable.     The  following 
ne  teUs  its  own  story,  and  hints  at  part  of  the  story  of  the  novel ;  Lisa  is 
[Xiii         I  Zeiler : — 

was  Hitting  In  the  shade  of  the  great  cedar,  conning  her  English  vocabulary ; 
when  Ohv(»r  bent  over  her  and  took  her  hand  she  seemed  to  deprecate  the  acUon  by 
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ft  stai-tled  -^^'i  "t.-u*    .f   fi^.i  windows.     Still  Olivir  lu^ld  her  luin^I   iin,l  m  aTinthc 
^Bheroaaiin  .and  they  tiie  ^  "  »wii  one* 

gard*>n.     L     .  lute  her  luwad^  \v\i\\  a  g» 

pobetnes  for  a\rf;rLiiig  ili«  t  vil  ahe  so  much  Uieji^ltid  were  fniatrAtinL 

foi"  h<?r  to  do  Imt  to  8it  and  wnit,     Sh*^  hiwl  not  t-^i  wait  long  ;  in  OII?«sr 

'     '  ti  of  a  trivr    I  '  in 

I  under  8>i.  zi 


and  1  I 

d  their  Bt 

alltJi' 

teai'fulnf 

m  Ln 

..,  i\. 

accusi 

f..U    1 

.. .   .-■_- 

uder  the  I  l»er/  aaid  Oliver,  *  it  was  :: 

y  iLst  DOW  t-  house.    Aa  my  biid^*  j'»'i 

a  right  to  rt^miun*' 

*'  *  R-at^h,  foolish  tmy  !  do  you  mean  th&f  you  are  mArridrl  ?  *  t^c^Ldm^  Ludy  Coaway. 


\%i ,,  ,,  ,  ,  ,,;    ..,.,'.L  ..  ,iiv...i  J  '''"'^fC', 

bSht^  lioj>.  1  Unit  you  would  1- 

^  He  AS  and  siiBpirjoo,  and  1  i  .  **^ 

how  she  trembles  at  tho  thought  ut  yuur  luiger/ 

*f'  Meine  mut4«r  I '  cried  f  ji^^ix,  MJiikiJig^  uti  her  knees  befoiTe  Laily  Convmy.  nnd  Ultittg 
,  her  clasped  hanib  tmd  sir-  -  ^  t^**  bf^aven^ 

**  •  Gttt  up»  Friiuhnn  !     I  It  U  her  to  get  up/  stkid  Lady  Conwigr,  rUtog  and 

puehln^f  back  Ker  ckiiir ;  '  r  a  muni  ^ou  send  her  to  hor  own  vocuu  while  I  apc&k  to  )-ou 
ah>ne  ?  * 

an  eit  <?yea,  wWIg  with  tne  oihiff 

she  inv       ■      .  ,   ,^     ^         ;      ■    :•  .  ■   ''  '         .     .   .  r  :.-^:* 

Of  a  very  few  utinor  uu^tters  which  struck  us  vlb  wanting  a  second  touch  of  the 
p<^ncil  we  may  montion  Millicent'a  ignurance,^-wkich  was  eurvlj  excusBive  for  an 
ititiiUuwnt  pupil-teaeher  i»f  her  ii^e.  We  als*>  fancy  that  tlit»  nil;^irity  of  Mr. 
HamilTon  and  of  Ivy  House  is  overdt»ne*  Would  :*  kIiv^w^I  fufi  itmn  lil-.  Mr. 
Hamilton  have  put  Milliceut  to  so  poor  a  acbfMji — i,  j- 

'^aixccs,  let  him  be  as  mean  as  he  might — a  schotd  n  ^^. 

•IPoom  "  is  "  adorned  with  bead-mate/  while  its  luistresa  wpurs  a  **  pncc-colonrcd 

^silt  trowTi  and  a  cap  decked  with  rose-buds  "  to  receive  vis! tors  P 

ul  permits  one  of  her  ehanteters  to  qiihiTel  w4th  Mary  l#amf»,  in  **MrR. 
I  T  Schc*oI,"  for  making  the  IJtie-hell  aad  daffodil  bloom  tof«*^h^r     If  h 

worth  observing  that  Mary  Lamb  did  not  mean  the  hare-l>ell  (Scot*-'  !ie 

wild  hyacinth,  which  in  England   is  usually  called  the  blue-bcU.     '\^  ia 

it  IB  to  this  particular  case  of  contemporaneity  that  the  objection  is  utaie  ;    for 

•'certainly  all  the  other  fl<7wers  quoted  may  be  Seen  together  at  the  same  tim«B 

'  twtween  March  and  June. 

John-A'Drbams.*— *'It  is  a  kind  of  history/'  is  the  motti>  S*? 

author  f<  »r  this  very  clever  book,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  '*  kind  ♦'>f'  ue 

youth  and  adokscejice  of  a  certain  viewy,  dreamy .  and  waywa  la 

named  Irvine  Dale  ;  but  it  is  also  a  "  kind  of  *'  piotur«.T  of  r.'  lie 

age  we  live,  in,  a^d  a  **  kind  of  **  satire  npon  certain  prevalent  ioikes  tu.  bi» 

fashionjible,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic.     Its  attraction  lies  rather  in  ii  A 

polished  style,  and  its  flashes— often  really  brilliant  flaaht^ — of  wit^ 
story,  which  is  skytehy,  and  for  which  we  can  hardly  Lkj  int-ended  tii 
or  in  it6  charact<;r8,  the  principal  among  whom  are  not  a  little  thin  ami  mi 
As  to  the  hero  himself,  hie  prototype  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the  little  j 
who  is  represented  in  a  once- famous  pictui^  in  I^ujich  as  informing  her 
mamma  that  she  has  thsc^iveied  that  the  world  is  boUow  ami  her  doll  Lb 
with  sfiwdust,  so  she  thinks  she  should  Uke  t«i  be  a  nun.     WIhti  \\i'  fiKt  m. 
via  a  small  boy  be  is  descriliod  by  one  of  his  aunts,  the  sentiii;  ^ 

Susan,   aa   **a  straw ge»  complex  character,"   and   by  the   *  ^  i 

commonplace  Lady  Har<*fel,  as  "  a  dear,  ^)d  boy  ;  but  tc»o  1  njr  moUust 

full  of  fancies  and  feeding.'*     He  seems  inclined  to  echo  the  <    ^  of  Word*- 

worth's  **old  Matthew,*'  that 

"  many  love  me  j  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved/* 


«  Joluui^Droanui.    Londkm:  W.  Blackwood  ti  Sont 
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aim  ti 
'  a  year  I 
ford,  >^Li^ 


v.  ....  ,  The  world  8oemf?d  a  verj 

jiiti?  little  l»o;f.*'     And  in  ti-uth  tliis 

juut-ui.HijuKi  with  loAx»,  life,  all  tbin        '         tua 

id  ut"  thi*  oliapter,     Ab  a  young  uiau  mK* 

I  to  work,  so  lit*  brfuks  loose,  aft«?r  -j  *-  >*  l.  luia, 

to  l>f*  '*  h'kt?  a  tomb  of  cold,  grey  ston*?,  a  tomb 

* '  '       ""        "    "        At 


ibng  men  5   ..  ,     „ po  nnd  farth."  and  Ix'takes  himself  to  Italy, 

falls  under  tht?  inrtnence  of  a  youn*^  fjirl  with  wonderful  eyes,  wbo  is 
^    erself  for  Jijx  operiitic  ourotir,  "  and  worlca  without  evei'  atMimlu  "  to  flsk  if 
i  18  aay  uat*.  ajxd  if  Ufo  is  not  a  dtdustoii/'     At  first  Irvine  eecui  1  to  fall 

iove  with  the  lady,  but  he  stops  short  at  taking  her  iis  his  m«  cample, 

*  If  she  CHn  muke  8»jmethitij^  t)f  horsLdf/'  he  aays  to  his  cousin  Huret'el,  "why 
Ict^Tmof  IP     I  am  a  mtm,  or  ought  in  ]m^,     Why  shonld  not  I  cidtivaty  myself  luta 


]  V,  as  well  as  a  .sUp  of  a 
md   attempts   '*  t4>   nin 
LtuitLuv;  in  partieular  ehuM  •   icani  German  j 

for  a  time  **  Bwoetened  by  tion  uf  becoming 

had  masirirnj    tin:   laJigtKige,"     All  this  epiRou*. 

I  lies   of  cultui'f' — ^the  art-enthu«ia«ts.  Jones  and 

L  \^  liMiii  j^uuoMv].^  at  a  drawinif  of  Rfiphael's,  as  he  "  cannot  henj-  *' 

id  the  other  holds  that  Oxford  '*  should  be  rebuilt  in  the  atyle 

ad  Blagg,  the  atheistical  philosopher,  who  finally  *' abandons  hi... 


So  he  hmrit^s  h«i*)k  to 

If  "    by   '"  t*,»iiv>  iu  *'  for 

8  l>eing 

wholly 

:.d. 


T; 


4  i-uch 


tio%*els  "—are  very   amusingly  and  graphically   sketched,   whilst   the  author   is 

rnl  uiA  tvv  allow  hie  turn  for  satire  to  run  away  with  him.     Excellent  also  is 

i  .n  of  the  afternoon  reception  in  the  gorgeous  studio  of  Bush,  the 

I  ML'f,  whij  haa  fascinated  the  artiadc  eoterie  of  which  ln^  i,s  tin*  lead<ii* 

hy  his  hi  jind  his  bad  language.      '*  The  schixil,*'  it  is  i   by  the 

Jiricnd  wr,  ueiis  Dale  t4>  the  scene,  "had  been  aceused  of  eli  \ ,  and  it 

Igave  them  a  comforta-ble  feeling  of  manliness  to  have  among  thexu  bo  Mberal 

,  swearer/*     The  whole  scene  is  one  we  shoidd  like  to  quote,  but  it  is  to.)  long  to 

I  quote  t^ntiiN?.  and  it  would  be  a  pity  t«  mutilat'e  it. 

Wa  efinnot  attempt  to  folhiw  our  John-a-Dreania  through  more  of  his  spiiitnal 
pi|»^  Finding  the  pui*8uit  of  "culture*'  a  failure,  and  not  prospering  in 

fhis  t"  his  old  playmate,  the  l>eautiful  Katherine  Adair,  with  whom  he 

I  »ver8  he  has  been  in  love  all  his  life,  ho  **  tries  bfiok  *'  on  r^hgion, 
;i.  *•  lay-helper**  in  a  Ritualistic  ehui'ch  in  Oxford — cmlyto  learn, after 
iiiuib*  experience,  that  he  has  made  another  false  start,  and  that  this  also 
nity.  Finally,  he  ha«  bniin-fcver,  and  is  nursed  through  it  by  Katherine, 
Ebad  only  rejected  him  from  a  wrong  notion  about  the  AniaJii  episode,  and  we 
1^  him  with  every  proHpect  of  being  taken  in  hand  bj  her,  and  perhaps  ''made 
liing  of ''  as  a  inanicd  man.  The  lxK>k  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  sub- 
ftate  act«>rs  and  acti'cs&es  have  more  life  and  vigour  than  the  personages  on 
the  interest  centres.  With  Mrs.  Adair  and  her  uueonscioue  habit  of 
ttg  aloud,  with  the  heroes  aunt,  with  the  young  Oxford  dons,  and  with 
fttiaa  Archer,  the  eminently  high-bred  and  fascinating  "ahaiiy''  father  of 
jthe  **8lip  of  a  gu*!/'  ^^^  author  has  been  auccessful  enough.  But,  aft^'r  all, 
a-^  fr*r,  hove  ^aid,  the  b<x>k  is  to  be  read  for  the  many  epigrams,  and  thoughtful  and 
^^  ?,  we  come  upon  in  its  pages.     Those  who  will  be  content  with  such 

nay  conHdentlj  reckon  on  not  finding  it  disappoint  them. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tim  Contemporary  Revikw. 

SfR* — Profeeeor  Lindsay,  in  his  article  inyoiu:  July  issue  on  "The  Critical  Movement 

I  Fwje  Church  -f  ^--Ho^^^i  "  v,  .^  tti<,n,/ht  fit  to  make  a  statement  regarding  me,  bo 

dy  iuik.H:urate ,  If  to  ask  of  you  the  justice  to  allow  me  to 

*   ,    I  Bay  ni  :  l -h  it  is  couched;  but,  as  he  presumes  his 

Ik  be  sa  ignortiui  of  boutch  tnxiesi^ititical  affairs  as  to  need  from  him  the  most 

information,  he  should  have  taken  specud  care  not  to  mislead  them  a8  to  the 

Tiind  actings  of  those  who  differ  from  him.     In  my  own  case,  he  has  done  this  so 

BSfly.  in  a  p«riodi*-'jil  read  over  all  England — where  my  name  is  not  quite  unknown, 

•    n  in  this  case  probably  is — thut  a  brief  statement  in  reply  will  not,  I 

\    I  have  no  intention  to  diBcuBs  the  points  at  issue  in  this  case.    Sdme 

te  ^  .   .  ^  ^; .  1 .  i   li t  view  of  these  from  Professor  Lindsay — believing  that  the  Esfaminer,  to 

"^irhich  be  TstoxB,  and  a  previous  artide  in  the  CoNTsicpoBAaT  by  a  distinguished  Scottish 
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Professor,  may  perhaps  be  nearer  Uie  truth  in  their  conceptions  of  whereto  snch  speeoh- 
ions  tend  to  grow.  But  my  object  is  simply  personal.  Speaking  of  the  libel,  he  nji: 
"  It  seemed  to  be  framed  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  necessary  to  censure  and8iippi«» 
these  yiews  [of  Professor  Smith]  in  some  way»  and  that  the  indictment  most  be  nude 
large  enough  to  secure  this  result."  Now  the  libel  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  tbe 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  at  Professor  Smith's  owu  desire.  On  that  Committee  Idecliaed 
to  act.  But  when  the  document,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Presbytery,  was  finiUy 
adjusted,  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  yet  purely  as  a  form  or  instrument  for  trying  the 
question  raised  by  it ;  the  entire  Presbytery — the  framers  of  it  included — being  nnde^ 
stood  to  be  absolutely  imcommitted,  at  that  stage,  on  the  merits.  In  view  St  this,  I 
would  ask  any  impartial  person  whether  it  was  fair  to  say  of  this  document,  that  "  it 
seemed  to  be  framed  on  tiie  assumption  that  it  was  necessary  to  censure  and  suppress 
these  vi^ws  in  some  way,  and  that  the  indictment  must  be  made  large  enough  to  secury* 
this  result."  Professor  Lindsay  might  well  call  this  "a  naive  misconception  of  tbe 
nature  of  a  judicial  inTeetigation,"  but  he  must  give  me  leave  to  say  that  the  nusconcep- 
tion  is  his  own,  and  inexcusable,  since  the  whole  Presbytery,  including  Professor  Smith*» 
own  supporters,  accepted  it  in  the  sense  and  for  the  purpose  which  I  h&ve  explained. 

But  IVofessor  Lindsay's  charge  against  myself  is  equally  incorrect  and  inexcusiblo. 
He  says  I  "  moved  to  find  the  whole  libel  relevant,  MciihoyU  asomtfuUian  of  iht  porticiUarf." 
The  words  which  I  have  italicized  I  had  to  t^sA  once  and  a^ain  before  I  could  brin^c 
myself  to  believe  them  to  have  been  penned  by  one  who  had  in  his  possession  the  printel 
evidence  of  its  inaccuracy,  in  a  pamphlet  sent  by  Professor  Smith's  own  friends  to  every 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  containing  a  reprint  from  one  of  our  local  papers  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presb^-tery  of  Aberdeen  in  this  case.  There  it  will  be  foand  that  the 
speech  which  I  spoke  in  support  of  the  motion,  to  which  ProfesBor  Lindsay  refers,  con- 
sisted of  a  pretty  elahorQU  examination  of  the  first  and  second  particulars  of  the  libel, 
which  were  confessedly  the  gravest.  If  I  refrained  from  going  into  more  of  those  "  par- 
ticulars," it  was  only  on  the  principle  that  after  a  point  has  been  established  by  the  terti- 
mony  of  two  or  thr^  witnesses,  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  called  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
rest  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  And  what  I  did  in  the  Presbytery  I  did  even  more 
fully  at  the  late  General  Assembly  held  in  Glasgow,  insomuch  that  Professor  Smith  said 
in  reply  that  I  had  repeated  almost  rer6afim  what  I  had  said  in  the  Presbytery.  Yet, 
with  fUl  this  evidence  in  his  possession.  Professor  Lindsay  says  I  moved  to  find  thewh^ 
lilx'l  relevant,  *'  tniAout  emminahon  of  the  particulars"  I  did,  indeed,  object  to  a  sepa- 
rate vote  being  taken  on  each  of  those  eight  particulars ;  which,  sinoe  the  chaige  «u 
expressed  in  three  distinct  forms,  (xr  degrees  of  gravity,  under  each  of  which  it  was  coo- 
tendod  a  vote  must  be  taken  on  all  the  particulars,  would  have  involved  no  fewer  than 
four-ond-twonty  votings.  That,  I  conceived^  was  a  wroaig  method  of  prooednre.  I  held 
that  the  charge  itself  was  to  Iv  found,  not  in  those  partieolars,  but  in  the  mc^orpropctU 
tion  of  the  libel — namely,  that  the  writing?  in  question  injuriously  affected  the  Scnptual 
and  Confessional  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  either  as  being  inconsistent  with  it,  or  of  a 
diingi^rous  and  unsettling  tendency  in  their  bearing  on  it ;  or,  finally,  as  disparaging  it  is 
Oi^rtain  specified  ways.  The  *•  particulars  "  I  regarded — as  I  know  they  were  by  tD  ill 
f  nimors — morv'ly  as'illustrations  of  several  directions  in  which  the  writings  in  qnestioft 
might  be  regarded  as  deviating  fn>m  right  views  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scriptore.  WhetlMr 
this  view  of  mine  was  right  or  wrong  is  not  my  jnesent  qnestioii.  I  give  to  others  the 
liberty  which  I  take  to  myself,  of  forming  their  own  judgment  on  this  point.  But  if  ny 
pixfution  and  actings  in  this  case  are  to  be  brought  befoxe  the  English  pnbUc,  I  have  a 
right  to  SCO  that  thev  are  not  misropo^sented. 

I  need  harvlly  touo^  on  the  other  part  of  Professor  Lindasj's  statement,  as  regaidi 
myself.  He  £«i\*«  I  '^  pn:»post>l  that  the  I^Ksbyteiy  should  at  onoe  find  that  the  hbel  did 
Amtain  matter  sufficient  to  ensure  Pzv^fecsor  Smith's  ooodemnmtion,  without  allowin^ai^ 
v'pportunity  of  defence  in  detail."  Pr\>fesaOr  Lindsay  knows  as  wsll  as  I  do  that  neithfl^ 
IV^foj^^r  Smith's  mouth  nor  the  mouth  of  any  other  member  was  ever  dosed,  or  nropo«d 
to  bo  oUvchI.  by  mx^^If.  v^r  any  who  acted  with  me  in  this  case,  and  that  he  had  JbwmuA 
**  opportunity  of  dofen^v  in  detail  **  on  every  point  which  any  of  us  took  up.  And  if  wj 
pn^po^>l  moth^^l  did  not  embrace  a  di^masaon  of  more  points  than  I  and  othen  might 
take  up.  as  involving  error.  I  suppose  no  injustice  is  done  to  a  man  in  not  hariiig  <■ 
.^pi>^rt\mity  of  defending  hims^^lf  against  charges  not  brought  against  hnn.  Beyosi 
:his  1  have  not  a  word  to  s&y.  Evorr  paragraph,  and  almost  every  sentence^  of  ths 
.irtivle  vvntaius  statements  which  will"  start]^  not  a  few  in  Sootland,  and  which  I  mo 
Kr.gli&h  nxidors  not  to  take  on  trust.  Bnt  I  refrain  from  all  comment  on  sodi  atife^ 
luonts,  having  exhausted  what  I  had  alone  to  say  in  ezplaiiatioii  of  my  own  poiitioB. 

DAVID  BBOWy. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ARRAIGNED 
BEFORE  THE  NINETEENTH. 


A  STUDY  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 


"  Optat  nipremo  coVocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  scucum :  sed  tetant  leges  Jovis.'" — 

Hob.  Epod.  xvlL  e8. 


IN  the   montli   of  October,  1850,  was  kindled  a  strong  political 
excitement,  which  ran  through  this  island  in  all  its  districts,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  measure,  at  once  defiant  and  impotent,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  encumbered  the  Statute 
Book  for  a  quarter  of  a  centmy,  and  then  silently  closed  its  unwept 
existence.     PubUc  susceptibiUty  had  been  quickened  at  the  time  by  a 
xiumber  of  secessions  from  tho  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of 
Home,  large  in  relation  to  the  previous  rarity  of  such  occurrences,  and 
important  from  the  high  character  of  the  seceders,  and  the  talents  of 
ixiany,  as  well  as  the  fine  and  subtle  genius  of  one,  among  them.    It 
Ixappened  that  I  had  occasion  to  travel  by  post  in  the  centre  of  France 
^.t  the  period  when  the  stir  began.     Resting  for  Sunday  at  Roanne,  I 
^^.ttended  the  paraisse;  and  heard  an  earnest  preacher  on  the  triumphs  of 
"fclie  Church.   His  capital  point  was,  that  these  triumphs  were  in  no  way 
oonfined  to  the  earUer  centuries:  they  were  even  now  as  conspicuous 
^43  ever ;  at  the  very  time  when  he  addressed  them  the  great  fortress 
of  heresy  was  crumbling  away,  and  the  people  of  England  were  return- 
ixig  in  crowds  within  the  one  true  fold  of  Christ. 

Is  the  worthy  preacher  now  alive  ?     Has  he  observed  the  currents 

of  the  rehgious  and  the  ecclesiastical  world?     What  does  he  think  of 

Hi3  description,  and   of  the   prediction   which  it  involved?     Is  he 

ssttdsfied  with  the  statistics  of  conversion  ?     Or  does  he  look  deeper 

ttian  statistics,  which  can  at  best  speak  only  for  the  hour  that  is? 

P^oes  he  dive  into  causes,  and,  estimating  moral  and  mental  resource 

^^  all  its  deep  diversities,  does  he  still  see  in  the  opening  future  that 

golden  harvest,  with  the  glow  of  which  his  vision  was  then  deUghted  ? 

As  for  the  statistics,  they  are  obstinately  stationaiy.    The  fraction 
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•ii#5  J^axr-T  r^rrrsrzA  :r  T^arrfa^qs*.  liia-  :'.-r  i  r9i»tiacaiii  p^st  been  be- 
^▼**^ti  i-^*  ^uiii  -:Tr  T**r  :*sir:.:  izjL  :nr  :f '=Li»3iaIIp«2rtD?Q,bT&rtlie 
jtrjr=:r  ptr.  zr-.CAiij  ijX  Ie»  ina.-:  x-^-^cit  ar»  ct  I=a>c.  birtL  The 
i*i:^.^  TTtriadi-r.  -  ciier^^-u*  !iafi.  m  "fn*  -riile.  t*sa.  nrh«rr  downwardB 
^r-AT.  ij-'TT^r-i*.  Tb*  fn.:6i:a  fs^  -rifiiii  arcnaciifid  Srs-^  prr  ceni  in 
I  •^.  ij'-Tr  ri»#«i  ixLfT  Czc^'t  iirr.  T[ierr  is.  zl  scscrC  no  agn  that  an 
«r.r.r*«ii:c  ia.*  c-^en  ssfcis^  :ii  tLr  Tia,^  :t  ti*  Brha^  casixi.  This  is 
'^•^iaZj  r^truiriaLIe  :ii  rv^:  gr.ii!!^,  Tzsc  oat  a  new  lodgment  bas 
r^^Hr  ^*ifK:etf-*c«*ii=.^hftcc^ct  ^bsarKozraCT  Xcrv.Iughstmtionis 
:r.  tLii  cc^mrrj*  carf:*!  -riKEisai*  ct  ^rrrictrr^r  p:-wer.  FiiDv  haIf-ft-«core 
ct  p^*^rs,  CT  Litrs  itparriir  t.:  reen^rift.  •aire,  vtdmi  fortv  yean,  joined 
tr.*  Lan:::  c*:trr:^=i!:n :  ar.-!  La-r*  -isirrf-^i  tniner  in  leT-eTal  cases  the 
TcetgLt  cf  ff?p  ctiaracter.  21  oce  cr  rw:*  tfcat  <rf  noted  abilities  or 
acoompKiiLsi'eTitg,  B-n.  aeo:E:-£j.  iLe^e  yeare  hare  beyond  all  ques- 
tion effect^  azi  enorzioTia  acgm-ettatiiEi  in  the  argmng  and  teaching 
capacity  of  tL*  Ang!>>-R:T:ar.  fci-iy.  I  do  not  speak  of  merely  me- 
chariical  applianc-w.  a?  brnl.iings.  It  is  probable*  that  the  secessions 
Jiave  rnnltiplf^d  at  least  fivetol-i  rh-r  5t'>?k  of  educated  ability  and  learn- 
ing', arailable  for  aK  its  pnrpoee*.  The  aggregate  addition  might 
j>f:itia|>s  claim  to  be  eqnivaleiit  in  force  to  the  entire  body  of  hononr- 
rncn  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  several  years.  The  zeal  of  the  secedeis 
has  bc^-n  even  more  conspicnous  than  their  talents.  Yet  this  great 
afHnx  of  mi««onary  energy  has  entirely  failed  to  mark  the  work  of  pro- 
pagandifirrn  eith^rr  by  an  increase  of  relative  nxunbers,  or,  as  eveiy 
oha^;r\'er  mnHt  admit,  by  an  augmentation  of  civil,  political,  or  sockJ 
force. 

rpon  thiH  curioas  state  of  things,  a  French  priest,  the  Abbe  Maife* 
lookH  in  a  state  of  mind  more  cnrions  still.  For  him,  and  for  those  on 
tJiJH  mdf;  the  water  who  may  have  prompted  him,  the  whole  argument 
in  f  lio  Roman  controversy  is  on  one  side.  Though  there  has  been  a  great 
liistorical  controversy,  worked  out,  during  many  centuries,  in  many 
coinitricH,  through  the  most  disturbed  and  complex  human  action,and 
oftr;n,  as  all  candid  men  allow,  through  the  vilest  human  instrnments, 
atid  through  means  eqnivrically  good  or  unequivocally  bad,  yet  this  is 
not  c)!io  of  the  matters  in  which  real  weighty  lie  in  the  opposite  scales 
of  argument,  and  wc  have  to  be  led  by  the  "  probable  evidence  '^  which 
\h  *•  th<!  guide  of  life."  The  case  on  his  side  is  as  clear  as  a  little  nD 
nf  wnff^r,  a  couple  of  inches  deep.  Then  these  Ritualists,  of  whom 
lh»*  Ahh/^  writes,  have  gone  bo  provokingly  near  him ;  and  yet,  like  the 
aMyrnpioto  of  the  parabola,  they  will  not  touch  him.  They  seem  tohng 
anil  MCTHpo  th(i  bounclary,  and  yet  refuse  to  pass  it.  So  the  AbW  «Dfl 
liiM  frioiiilM  aro  as  men  standing  under  a  tree,  whose  branches  bend 
undrr  a  weight  of  golden  fniit;  and  they  shake  the  tree  with*" 

•  What  liliiilorii  th«   Uitualiets  from  becoming  Roman   Gat'io'ics?     By  the  Ab w 
Miirtln.     (N)NrMMi*<iHAHT  Kivikw,  August,  1S78,  pp.  113 — 186. 
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their  might,  yet,  he  says,  the  apples  -will  not  fall.  Or  they  are  like  a 
professor  of  a  popular  natural  science  in  his  lecture-room,  with  all  his 
paraphernalia  around  him  :  his  explanation  is  clear,  his  description  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do  has  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  it ;  but,  when 
he  comes  to  his  experiment,  his  instrument  will  not  work,  and  he  finds 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  If  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine 
had  given  him  an  erroneous  result,  he  would  at  once  have  suspected  a 
fundamental  error  in  his  adjustment  of  the  parts ;  but  this  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  would  occur  to  the  Abb6  or  his  friends.  No  unkind  or 
discourteous  word,  indeed,  drops  from  his  pen.  The  glove  he  wears 
in  his  helmet  is  perfumed  "sweet  as  damask  roses."*  He  has  all 
manner  of  reasons  to  excuse  these  Ritualists ;  reasons  of  unconscious, 
concealed  interest,  of  feeling,  of  tradition.  But  his  article  is  entirely 
subjective;  all  on  the  men,  nothing  on  the  question.  Anything  and 
everything  suggests  itself  to  him,  except  that  he  finds  no  reason,  great 
or  small,  lying  in  the  heart  and  essence  of  the  case  itself;  a  supposition, 
which  the  self-centred  certainty  of  the  Roman  Church  forbids  any  of  her 
Bons  to  entertain.  And  certainly  his  case  is  so  far  a  hard  one,  that  the 
TUsh  of  converts  forty,  thirty,  and  twenty  years  ago  was  such  as  to  raise 
a  fair  presumption  that  so  many  teachers  would  surely  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  multitude  of  the  taught,  and  to  afford  at  once  temptar 
tion  and  excuse  for  many  an  unwary  and  precipitate  anticipation. 

The  general  proposition  announced  by  the  Abb^  at  the  outset  seems 
to  be  this :  that  a  portion  of  the  English  Church  much  resembles  the 
Latin  Church  in  ritual,  usage,  and  doctrine,  and  it  is  therefore  matter 
of  astonishment  that-the  resemblance  does  not  merge  into  identity ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  do  not  enter  the  Papal  fold.  Now,  it  may 
relieve  the  Abba's  nrind  of  a  portion  of  the  pain  of  this  astonishment 
if  he  asks  himself  another  question  ;  it  is  this.  There  is  another  body, 
whose  ritual  and  doctrine  is  deemed  by  his  own  communion  to  be 
very  much  closer  to  its  own,  than  those  of  any  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  ritual  and  doctrine  of  the  Eastei-n  Church  have 
received  from  the  Latin  Church  an  acknowledgment  it  has  never 
granted  to  any  AngUcan  faction  or  section  whatsoever ;  it  is  admitted 
that,  in  these  capital  points,  that  Church  stands  unassailable.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  only  impeached  on  the  charge  of  schism,  a  charge  which 
the  Eastern  polemics  retort  in  a  manner  highly  inconvenient  to  the 
defenders  of  the  Filioque,  the  Supremacy,  and  the  Infallibility.  Now, 
the  Abb6  must  be  aware  not  only  of  the  admitted  nearness  of  the 
JIastems  to  the  Roman  pattern,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is 
«o  rare  as  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  conversion  from  among  them 
tx>  the  Latin  communion.  He  may,  then,  do  well  to  take  the  beam  of 
tike  non-conversion  of  Greeks  and  Russians  out  of  his  eye,  before  he 
troubles  himself  so  seriously  with  the  mote  of  the  non-conversion  of 
Ritualists. 

•  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 
2  G  2 
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th'r  AlU  Mii- ^i:-  'rz;..f;,*  -  ;^  ;,-  v  .•  :;  v .^  •  ^  .  !  ;>"  iii.ijj'a-vj-r  Trith  the 
htixXi:  <A'  fypii.i''.'J  '-'^'1  ''  *  •••  ;•  hff.^.ry  ',>.  ..;  •  •  %.^  ^.^  ::.oLrTt*.  H:*  thinb 
th;it  ihf'  |;'-'>pl':  '«J  |.Ki>  '.'.'-.'.*?;.  J;.  ^'  ;.<.;;.  i-  .;.;.rw  t'r.er^rTiii:! Catholic 
r<:li;rioji  to  l/«:  "•*  ti;i.  .#;  /j  ,,;/,,  .,..o  ;.».>, .,,*.,     ^'j.j..  ]:t.  ::<  .     Inthi? 

whl<;  wilrj'.»^H"»<,  fj;iffj«:)y,  ,/!«-/,  ihouifhitti]  .ijA  trained.  The  ^rwt  Latin 
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kurch  ae  often  perhaps  receives  more  than  justice,  as  less.  In  her 
B^  in  her  continuity,  and  in  the  close  cohesion  of  her  clergy, 
haa  great  and  teliiiig  advantages.  These,  let  me  add,  are 
ianced  by  the  aspect  of  unity  and  standard  of  zeal  which,  in  this 
fcuntry,  existing  as  a  small  and  marked  sect,  she  exhibits  even  in  her 
members.  Beyond  all  doubt,  partly  as  fact  and  partly  as  idea,  she 
^kes  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  imagination,  by  the  side  of  the 
tie  fenced-in  **Auglican  paddock,"  as  Mr.  Dowden  has  happily  deno- 
lated  the  system  which  resulted  from  English  action  on  Church 
matters  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Gregoiy  VIL,  Iimo- 
Kmt  III.,  Thomas  k  Becket,  are  great  and  imposing  figures  to  us  all ; 
Kit  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  the  Gregory  VII.  or  the  Innocent  IIL, 
H  the  Thomas  k  Becket,  of  our  little  paddock,  seems  to  take  hold 
H  nobody  s  imaginationj  and  has  been  set  down  by  JIacaulay  before 
H^  millions  of  readers  as  an  individual  tmly  contemptible.  Our 
^phops  are  indeed  Peers  of  ParUament ;  but  they  have  aa  good  as 
leased  to  take  part  in  its  debatt-'Sj  except  on  matters  relating  to  the 
iddock.  Their  incomes  are  carefully  regulated  by  statute,  and  I 
ieve  most  properly  and  becomingly  laid  out;  but  they  do  not  par- 
se much  of  the  ideal,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  idea!  may  be 
sognized  in  the  eighty  and  sixty  thousand  a  year  inherited  at  this 
by  some  of  the  Austro-Sclavoniau  prelates  from  the  middle  ages, 
"uther,  quarried  out  of  the  rock  rather  than  shaped  out  of  the  marble, 

«e  Huguenots,  the  Puritans^ — theKe,  among  them,  have  taken  up  the 
laginative  sides  of  the  great  reforming  movement.  They  exhibit 
[its  poetry;  Anglicanism  showB  little  but  the  prose  of  compromise 
fid  the  via  media.  Cranmer,  notwithstanding  his  great  poBdtiou,  and 
B  latest  moments  on  the  heights  of  heroism,  has  never  excited  half 
e  living  human  interest  that  has  been  given  to  Margaret  Wilson, 
drowned  at  a  stake  by  the  advancing  tide  on  the  westeni  coast  of 
Scotland ;  as  to  whom  Mr.  Napier  has  lately  shown  it  to  be  somewhat 
probable  that  she  never  was  drowned,  or  otherwise  "done  to  death," 
at  all.  This  want  of  hold  upon  one  of  the  gi'eat  sovereign  faculties 
of  human  nature  has,  I  am  persuaded,  been  a  main  cause  why  the 
English  Church  has  been  unable  to  retain  some  of  her  loftiest  minds. 
She  IB  a  Church  winch  makes  a  double  appeal  to  the  Catholic  and  to 
the  Reformed  traditions  ;  but  she  exhibits  each  of  them  in  shapes  in 
which  they  are  disowned  by  the  more  acknowledged  representatives 
M.  the  two  respectively.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  has,  it  is  manifest,  been 
■rather  marked  tendency  to  Erastianism  in  the  "Anglican  paddock  ;" 
tnc  natural  result  of  the  care  which  the  State  bestowed  on  fencing  it, 
^p^  the  legitimate  parent  of  a  strong  tendency  to  worldliness.  This 
Hb  been  encouraged  by  historical  events.  The  Puritans  were  ejected 
m  16f>2,  and  the  Nonjurors  after  the  Eevolution,  Without  doubt,  the 
Ik  of  those  who  remained  were  as  conscientious  as  those  who 
parted.    But  there  is  usually,  ahnost  inevitably,  on  such  occasions, 
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a  worldly  leaven,  a  more  or  less  corrupt  minority,  that  loves  to  abide 
where  the  "loaves  and  fishes'*  are  to  be  had ;  and  this  minority  lowers 
the  average  tone  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  remains.  The  Puritan  and 
the  Nonjuring  clergies  were  alike  in  this,  that  they  carried  with  them 
a  very  small  laity,  and  a  portion  relatively  large  of  the  zeal,  and  love, 
and  faith,  which  are  the  life  of  a  Church. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  seem,  on  one  side  at  least,  to 
blunt  the  sword  of  controversy.  We  think  ourselves  to  be  great  lovers 
of  historic  truth.  Partly  by  our  origin,  partly  by  our  institntionB, 
partly  by  our  habits,  we  are  bound  to  its  service ;  chained,  as  it  were, 
to  its  car,  whether  we  will  or  no.  So  that,  even  if  we  break  the  chain, 
we  drag  the  fmgment;  it  entangles  all  our  movements;  we  have  not 
the  undisturbed  complacency,  the  tripping  step,  of  those  who  settle 
every  debate  as  the  old  Neapolitan  poKce,  when  they  tapped  a  man 
on  the  shoulder  and  apprehended  him,  met  his  inquiries  for  a  cause » 
with  the  conclusive  reply :  per  ordine  superiore. 

No  country,  again,  has  produced  more  temperate  reasoners  than. 
this  country.  Witness  Richard  Hooker,  witness  Bishop  Butler ;  I  add 
a  third,  not  imworthy  to  be  named  with  them  for  learning  and  for 
love,  Bishop  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the  "  Consideratione 
Modestae."  Nor,  I  believe,  has  any  coimtry  produced  a  greater 
number  of  Henotic  writere ;  the  theological  peacemakers,  who,  hopiag 
against  hope,  have  striven,  by  charitable  corrections,  and  favourable 
interpretations,  to  close  the  breaches  of  Christendom.  It  is  true,^-'^* 
indeed,  that  we  have  also  to  this  day  a  section  of  almost  fanaticalBT  -•! 
combatants  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  which^iJl^ 
they  can  trace  a  resemblance  to  it.  But  their  productions  are  supposed^E^ 
to  pass  with  unusual  dispatch  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  it  may"!^^ 
truly  be  said  of  that  Church  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  she  is  even^:^*^ 
more  happy  in  her  extremest  adversaries,  than  in  her  friends. 

In  point  of  fact  this  servitude,  a  noble  servitude  so  far  as  it  is^^^  ^^ 

reaUzed,  to  historic  truth,  is  what  I  cannot  bring  myself  even  to  stig '"^ 

matize  as  inconvenient,  if  we  measure  convenience  largely,  and  by^^^S 
eventual  results.  However  this  may  stand,  without  doubt  the  general  -B^-^ 
habit  of  mind,  encouraged  by  the  causes  I  have  named,  derives  a  more  '^^^ 
direct  encouragement  fi'om  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  such  as  ^^  -* 
we  profess  it.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  a  spirit  df  examination ;  even  as  ^^^ 
the  spirit  inculcated,  and  generally  prevailing,  in  the  Latin  communion  -^^ 
is  a  spirit  of  acquiescence.  And  here  it  is  that  the  conditions  of  any  "^ 
discussion  with  one  in  the  position  of  the  Abb6  come  into  such  -^ 
violent  discrepancy  on  the  two  sides  respectively,  that  I  can  hardly  ""^ 
hope  to  convey  with  any  fulness  or  clearness  to  his  mind  what  is  ^^ 
the  point  of  view  from  which,  according  to  our  national  habits  of  ^^^ 
thought,  his  position  is  regarded.  If  two  men  meet  in  argument,  -«' 
one  of  them  desirous  to  measure  fully  and  accurately  the  points  of  ^^ 
strength  and  weakness  on  both  sides,  but  especially  the  points  of  '^^ 
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eakiiess  on  his  own,  and  the  other  with  an  equal  honesty  of  inten- 

3n,  but  with  a  mental  habit  formed  and  hardened  under  influences 

ihich   forbid   not   only    any   condemnation   but   even    any   critical 

bmtiny  of  the  system  he  belongs  to,  they  can  have  no  common 

of  truth,  no  means  of  comprehending  one  another-    Thuy  are 

ii  Ik  neither  of  whom  understands  the  language  spoken  by  his 

ivereary.     My  comitrymen  in  general  will  I  think  give  their  full 

id  final  adhesion  only  to   a  method  which  bends  submiBsively  to 

.  historic  evidence ;  which  handles  that  e\4dence  in  the  domain  of 

lurch  history  on  the  same  principles  as  in  any  other  domain ;  and 

ihich  has  for  its  aim  nothing  else  than  this,  to  come  at  the  clear 

id  entire  truth,  without  fear  or  favour-     And  there   is   need  of  a 

disposition  of  this  kind.     In  every  reUgious  body  without  exception, 

therB  forms  itself  a  special  tradition;  an  atmosphere,  in  which  its 

^embers  habitually   live   and  breathe,  and  according  to  which  all 

teir  ideas  arrange  and  shape  themselves.     In  every  case,  and  not 

^ne  in  the  Roman  case,  this  tmdition  lapses  and  slides  far  away 

jm  the  truth  of  history.     For  it  is  not  formed  upon  facta  alone, 

it  upon  passions,  sympathies,  prepossessions:  it  is  the  offspring  of 

%n*B  pi-omiscuous  nature,  and  not  only  of  the  faculties  given  him  for 

arching  out  the  truth ;  and  it  is  matter  of  much  difficulty,  even 

lere  no  authoritative  inhibition  intervenes,  to  get  out  of  the  mist 

Tind  the  dusk  which  this  tradition  sheds  around  ue,  and  to  look  at 

Jhu  face  of  things   as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  after  they  liave 

Been  stripped  of  their  spurious  integument. 

B  Now  the  first  consequence  of  such  a  resolute  method  of  proceeding 

Mb  one  unpalatable  to  every  sincere  controversialist.     He  must  stoop  to 

the  effort  of  making  admissions.   I  will  proceed  to  make  one.   Believing 

Eo  general  enterprise  of  Roman  Propagandism  to  be  hopeless  through- 
l  Great  Britain,  I  nevertheless  can  also  believe  that,  between  the  bold 
d  confident  assumptions  of  the  Latm  Church,  the  shock  given  to 
nmny  minds  through  the  sceptical  movement,  and  the  real  faults  and 
lortcomings  easy  enough  to  be  discerned  in  the  Church  reformed  after 
le  Anglican  fashion  aa  well  as  in  every  other  Church,  the  Roman 
ihermen  will  from  time  to  time  gather  a  handful  of  fish  into  their  net. 
.  The   matter   of  those   faults   and   shortcomings   requires  a   more 
^tailed  notice  in  one  traneh.     Abuses  properly  so  called,  that  is  to 
Hy,  corrupt  deflections  from  the  acknowledged  standard,  have  in  no 
lurch  been  more  rife  and  rank,  than  they  were  in  the  Church  of 
igUuid  for  several  generations.      But  these  are  in  a  great  degi^ee 
bings  of  the  past ;  they  are  generally  and  strongly  renounced,  at 
ay  rate,  by  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  whom  they  exist,  so  far  as  they 
at  at  all.  But  the  defects,  other  than  mere  abuses,  have  a  deeper  seat. 
The  Protestant,  and  the  Anglican  tradition  of  this  country,  in  the 
Dnse  in  which  I  recently  described,  starts  from  a  position  allowed 
all,  that  the  Christian  Church  in  general  had,  in  the  coume  of 
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time,  fallen  away  in  various  particulars  from  its  puriiy.  This  was 
the  state  of  declension  which  prevailed  until  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
Then  there  came  upon  Christendom,  initiated  by  the  bravery  of  Luther, 
a  powerful  impulse,  which  passed  into  a  mighty  struggle.  This  conflict 
was  carried  on  through  many  years,  with  many  vicissitudes.  But  it 
resulted  in  a  new  state  of  things.  On  the  one  side,  there  remained  the 
Latin  Church  with  its  dogma  generally  unchanged,  but  with  many 
current  opinions  and  practices  hardened  into  dogma.  On  the  other 
side  stood  a  variety  of  Protestant  or  Reformed  communions^  differing 
it  is  true  on  several  points  among  themselves,  but  differing  more  pro- 
foundly or  more  sensibly,  or  both,  from  the  great  Latin  communion 
which  had  rejected,  or  had  been  rejected  by,  them.  Speaking  roughly, 
there  were  now  set  up  in  Western  Christendom  two  systems  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ritual,  instead  of  one :  issue  had  been  joined  on  a  mul- 
titude of  points,  and  upon  all  of  them  where  the  controversy  lay 
between  reformed  and  unreformed,  the  second,  according  to  the 
Protestant  tradition  as  I  have  described  it,  was  simply  wrong,  and  the 
first  simply  right  The  Reformers  were  regarded,  not  indeed  as 
inspired,  but  as  those  who  had  displaced  a  false  system,  and  either 
devised  or  replaced  a  true  one,  in  such  a  sense  that  it  was  obligatory, 
or  wise  at  the  very  least,  to  follow  them  in  each  and  every  point  as 
they  had  dehvered  it,  under  pain  of  impeachment  for  disloyalfy. 
There  was  a  kind  of  latent  reserve  on  behalf  of  those  who  wished  to 
go  beyond  the  Reformers,  though  this  reserve  was  again  subjected  to 
reservation,  and  was  not  held  to  shelter  Unitarians.  But  for  such  as 
fell  short  of  the  Reformers,  there  was  no  mercy.  To  adhere  to  the 
Gospel  in  its  republication  was  a  duty,  as  much  as  to  have  adhered  to 
it  in  the  form  of  its  original  publication.  The  new  system  was  to  be 
reasoned  from,  not  reasoned  on.  Private  judgment  was  legitimate,  if 
it  resulted  in  accepting  on  trial  the  conclusions  of  a  particular  time 
and  crisis ;  but  the  lawfulness  of  its  exercise  was  conditional  upon  its 
thinking  generally  as  the  Reformers  thought,  and  in  each  country  as 
the  Reformers  of  that  particular  country  thought. 

Li  England,  it  had  so  happened  that  the  Reformation-period,  popu- 
larly thus  called,  had  left  the  Church  of  the  land  in  a  state  of  inward 
conflict  between  two  schools,  alike  determined  in  rejecting  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome,  and  various  other  matters  along  with  it,  but  seriously 
differing  on  sacramental  doctrines,  on  the  nature  and  government  of 
the  Church,  and  generally  on  their  relation  to  the  framework  of  the  old  ^ 

religion  apart  from  the  more  recent  Roman  peculiarities.     It  was  not  " 

for  a  hundred  years,  namely,  not  until  1661,  that  this  feud  was  brought  ^ 

to  a  decisive  issue  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  historical  or  traditional 
school,  which  has  commonly  been  called  Anglican,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  phrase  of  the  "  Anglican  Paddock."  The  framers  of  the 
scheme  then  settled  were  really  the  final  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England.    But,  in  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Protestant  tiadi* 
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tion,  they  were  believed  to  savour  somewhat  of  reaction  ;  and  never 
took  the  benefit  of  that  peculiar  authority,  above  the  natural  though 
below  the  supernatural,  above  the  Patristic  though  below  the  ApostoKc, 
which  the  Protestant  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Reformers.  But,  though 
their  authority  may  be  httle  recognized  in  the  abstract,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  they 
have  operated  very  powerfully  on  the  reHgious  mind  of  those  within  the 
pale  of  the  AngUcan  Church,  and  have  helped  to  lift  it  some  would  say 
above,  and  others  would  say  away  from,  the  true  Reformation-standard. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  is  the  body  of  ideas  evolved  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  accepted  in  England,  which  has  been  the  treasure,  it  may 
even  be  said  the  idol,  of  our  "  Protestant  tradition ;"  and  has  been 
popularly  deemed  to  hold  a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
criticism.  This  conception,  however,  is  now  very  widely  felt  to  be  one 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  philosopher  to  conceive,  or  for  the  reasoner 
to  defend. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  shake  any  tradition  established  with  regard 
to  reUgion.  For  the  invisible  world  contends  against  the  visible  at  many 
and  terrible  disadvantages,  and  gets  so  much  less  than  fair  play  in  the 
general  competition,  that  there  shoidd  be  much  tenderness  and  caution 
about  shaking  any  part  of  the  ground  it  actually  holds.  But  such 
motives,  though  they  recommend  care  and  forbid  precipitancy,  cannot 
establish  a  standing  law  in  derogation  of  historic  truth ;  and  it  is  the 
attempt  so  to  derogate  which  may  often  generate  the  most  violent  and 
dangerous  reactions.    The  English  mind,  under  tlie  guidance  of  hberty, 

"  Libertas,  quae,  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem," 

has  found  it  impossible  to  justify  the  practice  of  looking  at  the  Refor- 
mation as  if  it  had  been  a  Revelation.    We  cannot  be  bound  even  to 
approve  all  the  proceedings  of  the  primitive  Church  in  its  dealings  with 
the  heathen  world.    Much  less  can  we  suppose  that  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Christianity,  the  conduct  of  either  side  had  a  monopoly  of  virtue, 
or  its  thought  of  religious  truth.     It  does  not  follow  that  the  work  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  hastily  or  harshly  judged.    Its  case 
before  the  court,  so  to  speak,  of  posterity  is  like  that  of  the  men  of 
Magna  Charta,  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  or  of  the  Reform  Act.    All 
of  these  are  recognized  as  signal  public  benefactors;  but  none  of  them 
are  exempt  from  criticism,  or  even  censure,  in  the  points  where  it  may 
"be  found  that  their  workmanship  has  been  defective.    But  as  the 
jaesions  attending  those  great  pohtical  epochs  were  less  fierce,  violent, 
«tnd  subtle  than  those  of  the  Reformation,  and  again  as  the  business  of 
the  Reformation  was  one  far  more  complex  and  difficult  to  deal  with, 
\ve  must  be  prepared  in  its  case  to  find,  without  astonishment,  more 
excesses  and  more  failures  mixed  with  the  details  of  a  great  and  im- 
Utiortal  performance.    And,  when  we  find  them,  we  must  estimate  them 
^th  judicial  calm,  but  with  historic  freedom. 
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The  mental  and  moral  upheaving,  both  of  nations  and  of  individuals, 
ai  the  date  of  the  Reformation  was  an  e£fort  such  as  civilized  man  had 
never  before  been  called  upon  to  make.  For  Christianity,  from  its  origio, 
wound  itself  but  slowly  into  the  body  of  society.    And,  although  the 
early  controversies,  such  as  those  of  the  Fourth  Century,  went  much 
nearer  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  they  were  carried  on  (so  to  speak) 
in  the  scientific  region,  and  did  not  greatly  enter  into  the  moulding  of 
ordinary  life  and  character.    But  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation  was 
not  confined  to  the  mental  and  moral  sphere.     At  every  point,  it 
was  prosecuted  or  repressed  by  the  axe  and  the  stake,  by  sword  and 
cannon.     When  reason  and  feeling  were  thus  fiercely  and  inextricably 
blended  with  **  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke,"*  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  action  of  mind  could  be  normal  and  duly  measured, 
or  that  its  results  should  come  forth  without  bearing  upon  them  the 
marks  of  the  agony  and  convulsion  of  their  birth.    To  treat  the  par- 
ticular tenets  of  the  Reformation  one  by  one,  and  the  verbal  forms  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  as  purely   scientific   products   of  human         ^ 
thought,  is  contrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  history,  to  the  whole  analogy       '^ 
of  our  nature.     The  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  as  a  giaeat       -=i 
uprising  in  vindication  of  human  right,  and  as  a  manful  protest  against      -ct 
corruptions  now  admitted  and  lamented  by  every  candid  man,  gave  it      <^ 
a  great  authority,  in  the  philosophic  sense  of  that  word ;  but  this  was     ^ss 
in  its  broad  outlines  and  in  the  main  scope  of  its  moral  purposes,  and     ^E 
cannot  be  shown  to  ramify  and  descend  equably  into  the  detail  of  all     Mil 
its  processes. 

Of  this  we  have  a  marked  example,  as  I  think,  in  the  doctrine  of  "^^-^ 
justification.  For  Luther,  it  was  the  note  and  test  of  life  or  death, 
the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesice.  Yet  the  Anglican  Church 
seems  to  have  steered  amidst  these  troubled  waters  clear  of  all  the 
difficulty.  Some  may  think  it  requires  a  strong  appetite  for  con- 
troversy to  detect  a  radical  incompatibility  between  the  Anglican 
Article  on  this  subject  and  the  Tridentine  teaching  in  its  positive  part.t  "W^  t 
The  complemental  doctrine  of  assurance,  so  widely  taught  on  the 
Continent  as  a  thing  necessary  for  the  Christian,  has  never  at  any  time 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  "  Considerationes 
Modestdd  "  of  Bishop  Forbes  present  abundant  materials  for  a  view 
of  the  controversy  of  justification  ;  and  that  work,  together  with  the 
*'Symbolik"  of  Moliler,  written  from  the  opposite  side,  appears  to  ^1:^0 
supply  all  that  reasonable  minds  can  require  in  order  to  close  the^^^-*® 
contest. J  Accordingly,  the  divines,  who  met  at  Bonn  in  1874,  do^^^'-i^ 
not  seem  to  have  encountered  much  difficulty  in  the  composition  0^^^^^^ 
a  reconciling  formula,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  givenr:^*'^^^ 
cause  for  any  scandal  in  this  country. 

There  were  other  points,  at  which  partisanship  has  left  its  mark,  L^       ^ 

*  Acts  ii.  19.  f  Art.  xi.  Cone.  Trid.  Sessio  yL  oapp.  viiL,  iz. 

t  Bishop  Forbes'  Consid.  Modest.,  Books  1—5 ;  and  M5hlei^s  Symbolik^  L  1—8. 
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not  on  the  body  of  doctrine  formulated  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  yet 
on  the  Protestant  tradition,  which  is  for  the  greater  number  of  minds 
its  living  representative.  The  strong  and  just  reaction  from  the 
Purgatorial  system,  prevailing  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  period, 
went  far  to  account  for,  and  even  excuse,  that  stark  and  rigid  con- 
ception of  the  eflfect  of  death  on  the  state  of  the  human  being,  which 
led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Church,  as  testified  by  the  Liturgies,  in  the  commendation  of 
the  faithfid  departed  to  God,  for  an  increase  of  their  rest  and  peace. 
But  what  caused,  nay  even  what  might  excuse,  the  violence  thus  done 
to  nature,  as  well  as  to  religion,  did  not  frustrate  its  mischievous  effects 
in  narrowing  the  range  of  Christian  sympathies,  and  establishing  an 
anomaly  in  the  general  doctrine  of  prayer.  With  the  obscuration 
of  an  universal  tradition  there  came,  indeed,  manifold  confusions  of 
doctrine :  the  final  judgment,  with  its  solemn  import,  seemed  to  have 
no  place  left  for  it,  when  the  intermediate  state  of  souls  had  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  cipher.  Worst  of  all,  the  new  standard  appeared 
to  be  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the  widest  experience :  for  it  implied 
that  the  entire  work  of  discipline  was  in  every  case  fully  accomplished 
on  this  side  the  grave ;  that  every  soul  passed  away  into  the  unseen  in 
a  state  of  ripeness  for  a  final  destiny  of  bliss  or  woe.  But  violence 
begets  violence.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  reaction  has  arisen, 
under  the  force  of  which  a  crowd  of  Protestants,  and  even  many  who 
deem  themselves  to  be  of  the  cream  of  Protestantism,  have  adopted 
ideaa  of  trial  and  purgation  beyond  the  grave,  which  vastly  exceed 
in  latitude  anything  ever  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Again,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  the  current  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  sacrificial  idea  had,  before  the  Reformation,  and  not  for 
the  best  purposes,  been  allowed  to  assume  an  undue  and  enormous 
predominance  over  that  of  communion,  it  came,  in  the  course  of  con- 
troversy, to  be  so  depressed  on  the  Protestant  side,  that  it  was  almost 
eflhced  from  the  common  mind.  This  could  hardly  be  done  without  a 
serious  dislocation  of  the  historical  relations  between  that  great 
Sacrament  and  its  historic  types.  Nor,  again,  without  seriously  lower- 
ing the  general  conception  of  Christian  life  and  worship  as  a  true 
sacrifice  to  God,  which  had  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  for  its  central 
point.  St.  Paul  seems  to  Kft  upward  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian 
observance,  when  he  exhorts  the  faithful  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice  unto  God,  which,  he  says,  is  "your  reasonable 
service."  *  And,  if  so,  whatever  tends  to  impair  the  eflScacy  of  that 
idea,  tends  in  like  degree  to  lower  the  Christian  obedience  from  the 
level  of  the  fihal,  towards  that  of  the  servile,  standard. 

A  fourth  point,  in  which  the  general  interest  of  Christian  truth  took 
damage  from  the  course  of  the  controversy,  related  to  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.     Exultation  in  the  recovered  access  of  the  people  to 
•  Eom.  xii.  1 ;  cf,  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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the  Divine  Word  concurred  with  the  jealousy  of  it  exhibited  on  the 
Roman  side  to  heighten  our  conception  of  its  exalted  function  under 
the  economy  of  the  Gospel.   The  bald  announcement  of  a  co-ordinate 
authority  in  dogmatic  traditions,  exterior  to  the  sacred  Volume,*  the 
wide  door  thus  laid  open  to  arbitrary  assertion,  and  the  unlimited  use 
made  of  Church  authority  against  human  freedom,  provoked  the 
reforming  parties  into  the  total  rejection  of  that  authority,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  invisible  for  the  visible  Church.     It  thus  became 
alike  a  logical  and  practical  necessity  to  lay  upon  Scripture  the  entire 
stress  of  defining  and  proving  itself,  and  to  hold  the  Almighty  pledged 
as  it  were  to  every  letter  foiming  part  of  its  corpus^  with  a  particularity 
and  rigour  hardly  knovm  to  former  ages.     It  has  become  long  since 
evident  that  this  was  a  straining  of  the  truth ;  and  that  the  superstition 
thus  engendered  might,  when  it  wore  out  and  disappeared,  make  room 
for  scepticism.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Christian  world  iB,        ^ 
in  our  day,  suffering  seriously  from   this   cause.     Diminishing,  by       ^w 
an  arbitrary  process,  the  aggregate  of  testimony  which  the  wisdom  of    "3K 
God  had  suppHed  for  the  establishment  and  determination  of  the     ^s 
Gospel,  and  finding  the  stock,  when  thus  diminished,  to  be  insufficient,    ^-  •, 
we  impeach  the  Revelation  itself  for  a  want,  which  is  due  only  to  our    -acr 
own  improvidence. 

This  great  and  menacing  mischief  was  inherent  in  the  course  of  the  ^^^e 
foreign,  much  more  than  of  the  AngHcan,  Reformation.  But  another  — .^r^-r 
evil  was  an  especial  growth  of  the  movement  as  it  shaped  itself  in  .MZzMi 

England.      The  Popedom  was,  after  the  rupture  had  been  consum -*- 

mated  through  the  folly  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  virtually  effaced  from  the^^^ 
national  Christianity.  So  serious  a  void  there  was  a  temptation,  perhaps^^B' « 
a  necessity,  to  fill ;  and  through  the  force  of  events,  more  than  anj  ^'^3 
formal  declaration,  it  was  filled  in  the  main  by  the  Sovereign.  ThifW=^  -^ 
was  a  result  extremely  adverse  to  civil  freedom.  It  further  heightened^E:^ 
that  excess  of  regal  power,  which  had  already  marked  the  Tudor^r'^T 
period.  The  doctrines  of  divine  right,  and  of  passive  obedience,  took 
deep  root  in  England ;  and  they  were  peculiarly  the  growth  of  the 
English  Refoi-mation.  The  strength  of  the  Crown  had,  indeed, 
many  respects  eased  the  religious  process ;  and  the  ill  effects  in  this  de 
partment  were  greatly  mitigated  by  the  sagacity.of  "  great  Elizabeth," 
and  by  an  undoubted  sincerity  of  attachment  to  the  Church  in  the  two 
first  sovereigns  of  the  Stuart  line.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  tendencyi^^J 
of  the  exaggeration  I  have  noted  was  to  depress  spiritual  life  and^^'^^ 
energy,  and  to  promote  and  perpetuate  a  civil  intolerance,  which^""^^ 
the  marked  theological  moderation  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
of  itself  have  greatly  discouraged. 

Now,  I  would  warn  the  Abb6  Martin — the  repeated  recurrence  ol 
whose  name  in  this  paper  I  trust  will  not  offend,  as  it  is  rather  i^icaT- 
than  personal — that  he  will  not  on  all  hands  receive  the  benefit  of  sac' 

*  Penx»%  De  Loo.  Theol.^  pan  ii.  seot.  iL  1. 
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admissions  as  have  here  been  made.  Many  among  ns  will  demur  to 
them  on  their  merits,  many  more  out  of  deference  to  tradition,  videlicet, 
the  current  popular  tradition.  Some  will  probably  go  bo  far,  as  to 
censure  any  writer,  by  whom  they  are  made.  But  doubt,  says  Dante 
(Parad,  iv,  130),  nestles  at  the  root  of  trntli,  and  no  lesson  more  pro- 
found is  to  be  learned  among  the  many  that  have  proceeded  from 
tliat  great  and  royal  teacher.  To  tjudition,  as  the  witnefis  of  history, 
the  highest  regard  is  due.  Tradition,  as  the^  floating  opinion  of  a 
sect  or  party*  has  only  a  presumptive  title  to  respect  even  among 
the  members  of  that  sect  or  party,  and  cannot  be  pleaded  against  a 
serious  investigator,  like  a  privileged  coramimication  in  an  EngKsh 
court  of  jusrice. 

Again,  Abbi*  Martin  may  find  rained  down  upon  him  in  abundance, 

as  reproaches,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  all  those  accretions  to  the 

^Hiristian  faith,  partly  in   the   current    usages  and  tradition   of  his 

^liurch,  partly  in  its  more  authoritative  documents,  which  have  been 

urged  by  our  controversialists  with  much  power,  at  the  various  periods 

when  they  have  seriously  drawn  the   sword  of   controveray.     This 

ground  I  leave  to  professional  combatants,     I  waive,  therefore,  much 

Hdvantage,  and  rather  desire  to  make  every  possible  admission  ;  in  the 

belief  that,  for  the  time  in  which  we  live,  the  ultimate  issues  of  discussion 

will  be  mainly  governed,  not  b}"  the  topics  which  the  propagandist  loves, 

tid  which  he  uses  in  individual  cases  with  great  effect,  but  by  those 
hich  take  a  broader  grasp  of  the  general  reason  of  mankind.   At  the 
_mme  time,  while  I  shall  speak  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Roman  Catholic 
Duntries,  on  the  other  side  I  hmit  myself  to  English  ground;  for  I  do  not 
^el  myself  possessed  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  entire  case,  as  it 
iuds  in  Protestant  lands  abroad^  which  is  necessary  to  warrant  the 
Bgree  of  pretension  implied  in  the  very  act  of  making  any  contri- 
ation  to  a  public  discussion.     The  religion  of  each  side  I  take  where 
is  the  prevalent  rehgion ;  for  where  it  represents  but  a  handful,  the 
^mparison  is  vitiated  by  exceptional,  and  therefore  misleading  par- 
Dulars. 

Admitting,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  certain  conceptions,  mate- 
rial to  a  largely  developed  Christianity,  have  been  impaired  or  curtailed, 
and  conBcnting  to  pass  by  the  countervailing  inquiry  whether  our 
common  religion  has  not  on  the  other  side  suffered  more  deeply  from 
exaggerations  which  practically  mutilate,  I  take  the  case  at  the  worst. 
id  I  compare  the  condition  of  Christian  belief,  as  such,  in  the  great 
itin  communion  with  what  it  is,  for  example,  in  England.  I  \vill 
Sit  rely  upon  the  case  of  the  respective  clergies,  which  we  may  safely 
^ke  to  be,  as  a  general  rule,  firm  in  the  faith  wliich  they  profess. 
fet  I  cannot  dismiss  their  case  without  a  remark.  In  the  Roman 
burch,  they  are  a  body  trained,  from  an  early  age,  in  jealous  and 
Ireful  severance  from  the  laity.  In  adult  life,  this  severance  con- 
juesi  so  that  beUef  among  the  clergy  tells  us  notliing  as  to  belief 
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among  the  educated  laity.  In  England,  as  also  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,  the  clergyman  is  everywhere  a  citizen,  and  eveiywhere  (I 
include  our  Nonconformists)  in  sympathy  either  with  all  or  many  of 
the  educated  laity ;  so  that  here  the  general  fidelity  of  the  priesthood 
or  ministry  does  tell  us  a  great  deal  as  to  the  existence  of  belief 
among  the  educated  laity.  Nor  will  it  be  disputed  that  the  state  of 
belief  among  those  of  the  general  commimity,  who  have  received  the 
highest  instruction,  is  likely  in  the  course  of  time,  perhaps  to  deter- 
mine, at  any  rate  largely  and  vitally  to  a£fect,  the  belief  of  the  mass. 

I  suppose  it  too,  to  be  undisputed  that,  in  the  early,  though  not  in 
the  earUest,  days  of  the  mediaeval  culture,  a  strong  spirit  of  reaction 
against  faith  asserted  its  place  in  the  contemporary  Uterature ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  permanent,  incorporated  thought  of  man  for  the  period. 
This  spirit,  mainly  known  by  its  relation  to  the  Renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  I  shall  describe  by  the  name  of  Paganism.  And  for 
one  most  signal  manifestation  of  it  I  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  to  the  Decainerone  of  Boccaccio ;  a  work  which  has 
undoubtedly  become  part  of  the  literary  inheritance  of  mankind  through 
all  generations.  This  production  is  saturated  from  top  to  toe  with  the  -^^e 
Pagan  spirit.  Many  a  book  composed  with  the  direct  intention  ofofc-^i 
assailing  dogmatic  religion,  is  far  less  profoundly  estranged  from  it  than  ^rmii 
the  "Decameron."  I  do  not  now  speak  mainly  of  its  indecencies:^  m\ 
partly  because  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  general  tone,  if  not  the^^  -ic 
framework  of  ideas,  wliich  makes  an  exact  judgment  on  the  points"  M^i 
difficult :  partly  because  that  offence  has  been  committed  by  others^-J^ass, 
who  have  left  evidence  of  a  strong  spirit  of  Christian  belief  andE^  d 
feeling,  such  as  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  has  given  in  her  very^^"T 
beautiful  verses  "  Qui  veut  etre  vrai  Chretien."  The  profound  Pagan — -^^- 
ism  of  the  Decamerone  again,  is  not  principally  to  be  proved  by  it^  ^s 
merciless  exhibition  of  corruption  among  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns:  ^: 
although  the  chastisement  is  couched  in  a  tone  as  different  as  po»-^^*" 
sible  from  that  of  a  reformer  It  seems  as  though  it  was  their  being^I^  S 
specially  bound  to  the  exhibition  of  the  great  anti-pagan  system  ^ci^i, 
which,  instead  of  exciting  grave  sorrow  and  shame,  gave  zest  anci::^  a 
intensity  to  the  pleasure  of  the  author  in  exposing  their  worldly  anc:*^  -^ 
fieshly  vices.  But  it  is  the  entire  strain,  the  atmosphere,  nay,  the  ven^^  J' 
basis  of  the  work,  which  is  Pagan,  and  ultra-Pagan.  It  lies  in  th^  ^^^^ 
exhibition  of  dissolute  life,  upon  Epicurean  principles,  as  the  prope  -^3"^ r 
and  natural  refuge  of  the  very  choicest  spirits  in  Fbrentine  society^sj^y* 
women  as  well  as  men,  from  the  horrors,  and  from  the  solemn  duties  "^^ 
brought  to  their  doors  by  the  Black  Death  of  the  period.  This  revivar:^  '»• 
of  the  carpe  diem*  as  the  guide  of  human  life,  close  to  the  heaiE-'^  ^" 
quarters  of  Latin  Christianity,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  ihMrMio 

•  Admirably  described  in  the  Preface  to  the  now  edit'on  of  Maficn's  (1545)  Tnnik 
tion.    Ptois :  Liseuz.     187S.    The  sul  B:quent  regret  of  Boccsocio^  if  establkhed  (i 
Ugo  Fofcolo*!  DiMOorK),  will  not  aileot  the  argrmeat<^ 
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)ok  makes  no  attack  on  Bpeciilative  belief.     It  was  truly  a  fact  iu 

le  life  of  the  coimtry  of  its  birth,  and  of  its  own  and  the  following 
anemtiuns,  sucli  in  magnitude  and  moment  as  to  liave  no  pamllel. 
5r  the  puqjose  of  the  present  argument,  in  literary  hiBtoiy.  It  was  n 
|nti<mal  event.  It  entered  into  thebiisiueBs  of  States,  and  the  circle  ni* 
iplomacy.  Prodaced  close  to  the  central  seat  of  Latin  Christianity, 
tbeciime  the  etibject  of  one  or  more  embassies  to  Rome  from  Florence. 
Jnder  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  it  was  in  the  Tndex  ProhiUtormit 
libronim;  but  in  1573,  under  Gregory  XIIL,  it  was  pubHshed  at 
lorence,  with  express  approval  from  tlie  Roman  Inquisition,  and  with 
^  Brief  from  the  Pope,  whieh  granted  the  copyright  to  the  publishers, 
and  excommunicated  all  who  should  anywhere  infriiige  it,  besides 
pining  them  heavily  if  iu  the  Roman  States.  It  had  been  corrected ; 
Tmt  how?  Mainly  by  the  omission  of  one  out  of  the  Hundred  tales, 
and  by  the  general  omission  of  ecclesiastical  personages,  for  whom 
choolmasters  and  students  were  commonly  substituted.  This  con- 
Bssion,  which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  indisiiutable,  tells 
aore  than  many  a  volume  might  be  written  to  tell,  of  the  strong  and 
ipregnsble  position  which  had  been  taken  by  Paganism^  at  the  very 
leart  of  the  whole  civihzed  and  Cliristian  workL  Unhappily  it  would 
quite  easy  to  widen  this  illustration^  though  deepened  it  could  not 
be ;  as,  for  example,  by  reference  to  the  **  Cauti  Caniascialeschi "  of 

Re  Medicean  Court,  to  the  remarkable  Autoluography  of  Benvenuto 
sUini,  and  to  the  now  infamous,  but  then  famous,  person  and  works 
of  Pietro  Aretino,  Knight  of  St.  Peter  by  favour  of  Julius  III. 

When  Christian  morality  had  been  to  so  great  an  extent  shaken 
id  displaced  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  practice,  of  the  educated  and 
sftaed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  violence  with  which,  upon  the 
rider  introduction  of  the  new  studies  from  the  East,  the  Christian 
lagma  also  was  touched  by  the  influence  of  Greek  thought.     If  ever 
the  natural  world  a  tempest  was  required  to  re-establish  atmo- 
ftric  equihbrium,  the  great  earthquake  of  the  Lutheran  movement 
I  needed  to  shake  the  very  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
Durt»  to  compel  reflection,  to  revive  religion,  and  to  abash  and  ovei^ 
iear  the  interests  opposed  to  disciplinary  reform.    In  this  sense  I  anp» 
38e  it  to  be  admitted  by  many  members  of  the  Roman  Church  that 
was  not  only  helped,  but  saved,  by  the  Reformation.     The  reforms, 
aowever,  which  were  accomplished  by,  and  aftei\  the  Council  of  Trent, 
rere  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  and  did  not  exorcise  the 
nnt  of  Paganism,     That  scandal  of  scandals  which  I  have  set  forth, 
ie  acceptance  and  commendation  of  the  iJecamei'one  from  the  Roman 
lair,  was  effected  amidst  the  storm  of  religious  war  in  France  and  in 
le  Low  Countries,  and  one  year  only  after  the  same  reigning  Pontiff 
truck  a  medal,  and  ordered  a  thanksgiving,  in  honour  of  the 
icre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     As  early,  indeed,  at  least,  as  in  the 
10  of  Dante,  the  severance  of  the  supreme  Christian  teaching  from 
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Christian  practice  had  come  to  be  such,  as  to  produce  results  highly 
significant  of  the  future.  The  Poet,  than  whom  there  had  been  no 
more  profound  believer,  and  perhaps  no  greater  spiritual  writer,  since 
the  ApostoUc  time,  has  described  the  Court  of  Rome  in  terms  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  highest  transports  of  Luther ;  and  gave  tokens 
of  attachment  to  human  Uberty  sufficient  to  mark  him  as  a  dangerous 
man.  In  our  own  time,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Popedom  has  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work  to  prove  him  an  heretic,  as  well  as  a  revolu- 
tionist and  a  socialist.*  But  the  further  lodgment  of  the  enemy  has 
not  then  been  made  within  the  precinct  where  was  to  dwell  **a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle;"  even  "the  King's 
daughter,  all  glorious  within,"  and  having  **  her  clothing  of  wrought 
gold."  Made  it  was,  and  seemingly  before  another  century  had 
passed.  To  this  day,  he  has  never  been  dislodged.  Nay  more,  he  has 
enlarged  his  tents  enonnously ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  among  the 
educated  men  of  France  and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, the  Christian  dogma  has  ceased  to  hold  an  authoritative  sway 
over  either  intellect  or  Ufe.  It  is  not  this  or  that  tenet  which  they 
doubt :  the  whole  basis  has  crumbled,  the  whole  superstructure  fallen 
to  the  gi-ound  ;  and  what  even  in  this  day  moves  some  of  them  when 
they  come  to  England  is,  astonishment  at  the  large  number  of 
believers.  All  minor  assaults  upon  belief  tlje  Latin  Church  has  indeed 
put  down  in  her  own  precinct,  with  the  same  success  as  that  which 
she  achieved  in  defeating  the  reforms  of  Scipio  Ricci  and  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia,  or  in  blasting  the  promise  of  Port  Royal.  Nothing  can  be 
more  splendid  than  the  external  tokens  of  victory,  Jansenism,  and- 
Josephism,  and  the  Petite  Eglise  of  France,  before  our  time,  and  in  our- 
own  day  Hermesianism  and  the  movement  of  Ronge,  have  gone  the  a 
way  of  all  flesh.  It  remains  to  see  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Old- 
CathoUcism  of  Germany,  and  of  the  sister-associations  elsewhere.  But>  -•e--^ 
while  so  many  attacks  have  been  repulsed,  so  many  rebellions  quelled,.^.— i 
in  detail,  the  foimdations  themselves  have  been  sapped,  and  the-s^^ 
educated  thought  of  civiUzed  man,  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman-*^^ 
obedience,  has  broken,  and  to  all  appearance  finally  broken,  witk-^cim 
Christian  belief. 

Now  it  must  be  most  instructive  to  compare,  even  in  the  radest:^"^ 
and  briefest  outline,  the  experience  of  the  Pagan  movement  in  our- 
own  country  with  its  history  abroad.     I  say  in  our  own  country,  for 
the  Abb6  Martin's  appeal  is  to  us,  whom  he  seeks  to  draw  out  of  our 
Churchless,  shelterless  condition,  into  the  shelter  he  so  much  enjoys,  -^ 
But  many  of  us  doubt  whether  we  are  quite  so  Churchless,  and  still 
more  of  us  whether  we  are  quite  so  shelterless,  as  he  supposes. 

The  rebelUon  of  Paganism  against  the  Faith  was  felt  thror 
Western  Europe.    It  was  a  barometrioal  indication  of  the 

*  Bante  H&r^tiqne,  B^TolatioiiBaiz  '^'-  & 

Fbxii^  1855. 
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of  a  moral  atmosphere,  which  overspread  all  Christendom,  and  per- 
vaded its  essentially  common  life.  England  was  an  early  recipient  of 
the  Greek  studies  in  her  two  Universities;  and  the  close  connection  of 
her  rising  htemture  with  Italy  ensured  her  sharing  largely  in  all  the 
impulses  which  had  convulsed  or  touched  the  mother-country  of  our 
civilization.  The  marks  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  Boccaccio,  are  stamped 
upon  Enghsh  letters  from  Chaucer  onwards.  But  Chaucer  exhibits 
neither  the  moral  foulness,  nor  that  deep  underlying  of  the  pagan 
spirit,  which  marks  the  great  Italian  novelist.  His  "goodman  of 
religion,"  is  purely  and  strongly  Chiistian : 

*'  The  love  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles  twelve. 
He  taught ;  but  first  he  foUowed  it  himself." 

One  of  the  very  sweetest  and  most  perfect  of  Christian  poems  is  "  The 
Merle  and  the  Nightingale,"  by  Dunbar.  If  it  be  said  that  this  diflfer- 
ence  was  national  and  not  religious,  it  has  also  to  be  replied  that 
England  was  distinguished  from  Italy  between  the  thirteenth  and  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  first  by  a  doctrinal  reaction  among  a  portion  of 
the  people,  which  found  vent  in  Wiclif  and  in  Lollardism ;  secondly,  by 
that  strong  and  truly  national  reaction  against  the  court  and  see  of 
Rome,  which  touched  its  climax  in  the  proceedings  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  So  much  for  the  first  stage  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Italian 
Paganism. 

The  second  stage  wcua  that,  which  it  reached  under  the  influence  of 
the  classical  renaissance.  And  here  I  suppose,  that  the  British  analogue 
to  the  Italian  manifestation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Elizabethan  literature,  the  terrene  spirit  of  which  has  been  very 
powerfully  described  by  Mr.  Dowden  in  his  remarkable  works  on 
Shakespeare.  Let  us  estimate  that  literature  first  in  its  prince.  Shake- 
speare undoubtedly  exhibits  a  strong  reaction  against  the  transcendental 
spiritualism  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween his  mental  attitude  and  that  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  even  that  of 
Dante,  who  was,  outwardly  at  least,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  practical  poK- 
tician  and  partisan.  The  mediaeval  Church,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  aimed  at  fidelity  to  its  mission,  in  its  anxiety  to  keep  religion 
pure  and  lofty,  had  set  a  gulf  between  it  and  the  rude  common  life. 
Its  idea  was  lofty;  but  it  was  not  the  idea  of  training  the  human  being 
in  every  faculty  and  for  every  function  of  the  present  existence  as 
the  normal  means  of  preparing  him  for  a  remoter  future.  Mary  it 
followed ;  but  Martha,  who  of  necessity  must  be  more  typical  of  the 
mass  of  Christians,  it  rather  proscribed.  The  conditions  of  earthly 
existence  were  renounced,  rather  than  sanctified,  in  the  religious  ideal. 
In  order  to  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  the  balance  between  the 
worlds,  there  required  to  be  a  strong  reassertion,  not  only  of  the 
reaUty  of  this  world  and  of  life  in  it,  but  of  their  legitimacy.  They, 
and  not  the  cloister,  were  the  school,  in  which  the  Almighty  had 

VOL.  xxxm.  2  H 
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appointed  his  children  to  be  taught  and  reared.    Hence  came,  as  the 
grand  characteristic  of  our  Elizabethan  age,  what  Mr,  Dowden  calls 
"  devotion  to  the  fact,"  "  attainment  of  the  fact,"  "  rich  feeling  for 
positive,  concrete  fact."*     In  this  reaching  out  with  one  arm,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  nature  over  the  whole  terrestrial  domain,  there  was  a  real    _A 
widening  of  the  scope  of  life  ;  and  if  we  look  back  impartially  to  the  ;^s 
history  of  that  great  period,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  there  was^^^ 
also  a  great  accession  of  new  human  energy  to  the  pre-existing  stock.^   -. 
It  was  the  office  of  the  other  aim  to  embrace  the  unseen  life;  and 
probably  this  grasp  was  weakened  for  the  time.     It  could  hardly  be 
but  that,  as  in  all  human  reactions,  the  function  restored  should  tree — -^ 
pass  on  the  province  of  the  function  previously  in  too  exclusive  posses-*^^ 
sion.     We  need  not  then  be  sui-piised  that  the  works  of  Shakespeare^^s, 
as  a  whole,  bear  a  somewhat  worldly  aspect ;  that  in  their  exhibitioisKrn 
of  human  nature,  entirely  unrivalled  in  all  Uterature  for  largenes-s^^s 

and  variety,  with  depth,  so  small  a  portion  should  be  seen  on  th ^e 

side  lying  heavenward ;  that  saintship,  where  it  appears  in  Henry  VI    I., 

is  emasculated  and  incoherent;  that  not  only  in  our  early  plays,  sue"  -:^li 
as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  but  in  the  later  and  greater  works,  "Macbeth-^  ," 
"  Othello,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Lear,"  the  deep  problems  of  our  life  and  dut=y 
are  handled  upon  a  basis  which  is  but  negatively  Christian.     This  ~      is 
the  more  noteworthy,  because  a  multitude  of  passages  exhibit  ShakiMHie- 
speare  as  an  undoubting  believer.    But  reUgion  had  been  wrenche^sBd 
away  from  life ;  and  life,  in  its  recoil,  busied  with  the  gathering  ^^f 
all  its  energies,  had  not  recovered  the  key  to  its  own  harmony  wi^^h 
religion.      I  have  endeavoured  here  not  to  understate  the  charg*       e, 
which  a  Beatrice  might  be  waiTanted  in  making  against' our  Eliz-^flB- 
bethan  age.     But  when  we  compare  the   English  "Paganism,"  ^^s 
exhibited  in  Shakespeare,  with  the  Italian  Paganism,  hardened  in^^lo 
an  Epicurean  creed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  court,  or  teac^^^- 
ing  with  the  very  same  pen,  as  in  the  **  divine  "  Aretino,  the  vile=^ 
profligacy  and  the  most  orthodox  theology,  or  even  as  it  is  exhibit^^<l 
in  the  splendid  poetry  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  I  cannot  but  thir"^^ 
that,  in  fideUty  to  history  and  the  fact,  we  must  allow  that  the  coitbd- 
parison  is  favourable,  as  far  as  it  goes,  both  to  England  and  to  tS:ie 
Reformation. 

Mr.  Dowden  has  chosen  with  great  judgment  four  names  as  bds3g 
together  typical  of  the   Elizabethan  age  in  letters  :   Shakespea-vre, 
Bacon,  Spencer,  Hooker.     The  magnificent  intellect  of  Bacon  is  Yk^^i 
by  Mr.  Dowden  to  have  been  profoundly  indifferent  to  reHgioxu       ^ 
this  truly  so  ?     I  do  not  presume  to  deny  that  in  Bacon's  chaFSoter 
*'  the  world  that  now  is  "  weighed  for  more  than  "  that  which  is  to 
come."    But  I  would  appeal  ■ome  confid^ice  to  his  siooaBttl^  ^ 

example,  of  the  fall  of  mafe  ^  he  reri#^»-^ -^^^idM  tUMMMf 

fealty  to  the  Christian  d 
•  Bowden'ail 
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farming  himself  as  he  did  upon  tlie  poets  of  the  Italian  romance, 
ly  lenounced  their  uucleanuoss,  and,  as  it  were,  "pa??sed  by  on 
i  r  fiidcp"  llore  Htill  is  it  to  l^e  noted  that,  while  iar  from  being 
1©  most  robust  of  the  band,  Spenser  is  the  one  who  seems  to  have 
iken  fhe  best  ftini  at  the  literary  restoration  of  a  trae  theory  of  life. 
11  virtue,  all  duty,  all  activeuess  of  the  human  character,  are  set  out 
^y  him,  under  the  forms  of  chivahy,  for  our  instruction :  but  his  ideal 
Cnight  is  Chrintian  to  the  core. 


'•  And  on  his  breast  a  Ijloodjr  Croes  his  bore, 
Thc^  dear  remi?tQhruiice  of  his  dying  IiOrJ» 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  woro. 
And,  dead  aa  living,  ever  him  adored/** 

for  vvms  Hooter  lesa  a  restorer  than  his  great  compeers.  For  waa  it 
lot  given  to  him  to  recall  our  theologj  from  the  hungry  region  of  mere 
|olenn*c8  to  that  of  positive  and  fniitful  truth,  and  to  become  the 
iUier  of  a  long  Une  of  divines,  reared  undoubtedly  in  the  mere 
^gliean  paddoclcj  yet  not  without  name  and  honour  in  tho  wide 
pastures  of  the  Christian  worhl  T  ' 

I  know  not  whether  the  Abbe  Marthi  Avill  recognize  the  relevancy 
pf    a  discussion  of  this  kind,      lie  may  think  it   airpwhuivv<Tov\   far 
rom  the  mark.     I  admit  that  it  fetches  a  compass ;  but  this  is  what 
requeritly,  in  strategy^  hems  in  the  adversaiy  with  a  zone  of  u*on.     The 
so,  I  think,  may  be  thus  exhibited,     lleligiou  lives  in  various  forma: 
)uf  it  has  to  a  great  extent  the  same  eWls  to  contend  with.     These 
^vik  are  failure  in  the  law  of  hmnan  duty,  and  failure  in  the  Christian 
logma,  without  which  dogma,  as  Christians  l>elieve,  the  laws  of  human 
!nty  cannot  on  a  large  scale  be  mahitaioed.     Obviunsly  our  coiitro- 
^eraie-s  would  be  solved,  could  we  seo  plainly  in  which  of  its  rival 
^mis  our  religion  dealt  with  these  foes  most  effectually.     But  then 
boMiparison  of  the  dogma  is  the  polemical  business*  which  in  this  paper 
been  waived.     Comparison  of  the  luoniUty^  on  an  adequate  scale, 
^f  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Church  and  the  comitries  of  the  Beforraed 
>mmunions  would  be  most  instructive ;  but  tho  facts  are  so  manifold 
^nd  complex,  as  to  defy  reduction  to  a  simple  issue.     It  is  something, 
ion,  gained  towards  the  establishment  of  truth,  if  we  can  obtain  hints 
for  tracing  the  intellectual  history  of  these  countries  respectively,  in 
ts  relation  to  rchgion.     Such  a  liint  I  have  Bought  to  supply  by  ex- 
hibiting the  eflect  upon  the  two  Byeteme,  or  upon  the  two  frames  of 
aiiid,  of  the  groat  paganizing  movement  dating  about  the  close  of  the 
^|L.  ,,  .r..      Wq  might  find  here  Bomething  that  may  iaintly  resemble 
t]  ri  of  our  Lord,  and  their  adapt ednesB  for  public  instruction ; 

►  the  truth  (ag  I  think  Whately  observes)  is  perceived  before 
ion  to  contending  partiee  has  come  into  view.     Upon  th© 
beliove,  that  a  continuation  of  the  inquiry  mto  the  lay  literature 

•  Faerie  Qaeene,  L  2. 
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of  the  respective  countries  down  to  our  own  day  would  tell  the  same 
very  significant  story;  and  would  show  that,  with  all  our  faults,  which 
are  countless,  yet,  taken  at  large,  religion  has  dealt  and  deals  more 
hopefully  with  the  great  anti-dogmatic  movements  here  in  England, 
than  in  the  lands  of  the  Papal  Church.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
we  bring  into  the  field  Tasso  on  the  one  side,  and  Milton  on  the  other. 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  work  of  Tasso  rests  upon  a  basis  of  Christian 
facts :  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Christianity  of  Milton,  as 
exhibited  in  his  works,  with  all  its  errors  or  oflFences,  had  not  in  it  far 
more  of  the  character  of  a  Uving  operative  power,  holding  the  allegiance 
of  heart  and  will.  Again,  while,  in  the  last  century,  the  Voltairian 
torrent  carried  away  the  mind  of  France,  the  three  most  prominent 
contemporary  names  in  English  Uterature,  those  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  Richardson,  were  eminently  Christian.  At  a  later  period  we  can 
point  to  at  least  four  great  contemporary  poets,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Scott,  none  of  them  professional*  or  theological,  but  all 
decidedly  Christian.  It  might  be  diflScult  to  find  a  parallel  within  the 
Roman  pale.  Men  such  as  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  fountain- 
heads  of  thought,  moulders  and  makers  of  the  generations  yet  to 
come, 

*'  Poets,  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  o*  the  world."  f 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  belief  in  the  revelation  of  the 
unseen  is  undergoing,  here  as  elsewhere,  a  shock  which  is  without 
parallel,  at  least  in  the  history  of  this  country,  for  the  activity  of  its 
manifestations ;  and  is  sufFeiing  a  sharp  retribution  for  all  the  errors  oi' 
all  its  professors.     But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  what  we  witness 
is  a  structural  change,  like  those  which  fill  the  record  of  geologic  time^ 
or  whether  it  is  the  wave  of  a  cyclone,  which  wastes  and  submerges, 
and  is  then  itself  re-absorbed.     So  it  was  with  the  unbelief  which 
Bishop  Butler  described ;  so  it  may  be  again.    It  is,  however,  even 
now,  my  persuasion  that,  so  far  as  men  of  mature  life  are  concerned, 
there  is  exaggeration  abroad,  if  not  as  to  the  world  of  physical  science  ^ 
— ^which  has  not  yet  become  the  "  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the 
sciences  " — yet  as  to  the  world  of  literature ;  still   more  as  to  the « 
sphere  of  those  professions,  which  are  mainly  conversant  with  human . 
Ufe  and  action,  and  which,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  must  best  prepare^ 
men  to  judge  of  any  scheme,  which  has  for  its  object  the  training  of3t  ^^ 
mankind. 

But  whatever  modesty,  whatever  reserve  the  present  rampancy  o3>^^ 
the  non-beUeving  movement  may  inspire,  it  Avill  hardly  prompt  us  to^::^*'^ 
look  to  the  Latin  Church  as  invested  with  the  reconciling  missioB^^^^' 
between  faith  and  the  human  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  centraF-^^^ 
authority  of  that  Church  has  recently  pointed  out  another  metho^^  ^^ 

♦  I  do  not  think  Coleridge's  early  function^  as  a  preacher  of  a  creed  soon  abandoiM^^^^^ 
requires  me  to  qualify  this  epithet.  f  Tennyson's  Prinoess,  iL 
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Bettling  the  difference.     It  proposes  to  effect  the  work  by  the  simple 
tion  of  authority :  and  this  method,  boldly  proclaimed,  and  well 
:hoed  through  the  world,  may  attract  a  fragmentary  proportion  even 
English  minds.     The  Abbc^i  Martin  says  (p.  132),  **The  fundamental 
irinciple  of  Catholic  discipline  is  respect  for  authority  ;'*  and  he  calls 
U8  to  **  understand  very  clearly"  (p.  131)  that  those,  who  accept  his 
vitatiou,  rnust^  *'  in  religious  luattere,  make  an  entire  surrender  of 
their  personal  liberty  and  of  their  own  will/' 

Freedom,  then,  is  quietly  trodden  under  foot.  Now,  this  ir  not  a 
Jawless  country.  It  constantly  excites  the  surprise  of  foreigners  that, 
hen  Revolution  shakes  or  saps  the  Continent,  Authority  sits  un- 
Lsturbed  in  England.  But  that,  it  will  be  said,  is  temporal  authority, 
i  is  not  temporal  authority  alone.  Rely  upon  it,  the  acknowledgment 
f  a  law  external  to  ourselves  in  things  unseen  is  the  absolute  condi- 
ion,  under  which  alone  authority  can  uphold  itself  in  the  sphere  of  the 
ifiible  and  tangible.  But  it  is  met  by  the  counteracting  play  of  Hbcrty ; 
let^  yet  not  extinguished.  Authority  can  only  be  defended  by  reason  : 
;  is  a  part  of  what  reason  sanctions  and  recommends.  But  there  is  no 
Bcape  from  this,  that  it  must  be  tried  by  reason ;  as  even  the  being 
f  God.  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  must  be  tried  by  reason.  Tried 
>y  reason,  under  a  great  respOHsibility;  but  under  no  external  coercion, 
ther  physical  or  moral.  What  the  English  mind  demands,  and  vnll 
,d,  ifl  that  the  contest  between  belief  and  non-belief  shall  be 
ght  out  upon  equal  terms.  This  does  not  moan  that  human  cou- 
nt, that  the  tradition  of  ages,  shall  be  cast  aside  as  a  thing  of  no 
count;  but  means  that  it  shall  be  weighed,  and  account  taken  of  its 
eight,  by  that  faculty  wliieh  God  haa  made  to  be  the  vcr^'  door  of 
mr  matured  minds,  and  through  whicli  alone  lawful  entrance  into  them 
n  be  had.  The  principle  of  authority,  the  fact  of  Revelation,  the 
lability  and  perpetuity  of  the  Catholic  Creed,  all  these,  I  trust,  will 
remain  firmly  grounded  among  ns;  but  they  can  only  be  maintained 
lirough  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  make  good  their  claims 
y  reason.  This  demand  of  the  Eoglish  mind  has  been  met  by  the  Roman 
hurch  with  the  allegation,  that  her  head  is  infallible.  But  then  we 
now  that,  until  eight  years  ago,  this  very  thing  was  freely  denied  by 
he  highest  authorities  in  her  communion.  She  likewise  asserts 
er  univergahty ;  but  does  not  this  seem  to  be  somewhat  impaired  by 
e  fact  that  the  Christians,  who  are  not  of  her  communion,  are  quite 
numerons  as  those  who  are?  She  claims,  too,  a  right  to  override 
le  coneliieions  of  science;  but  will  candid  reflection  regard  the  plea 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of  hard  and  concrete  facts  t  We 
bserve  in  the  Roman  Church  a  most  powerful  organization,  and  a 
;reat  faculty  of  action  upon  all  those  who  do  not  laboriously  thuik, 
largely  contribute  to  supply  mankind  with  its  stock  of  thought : 
mt  we  observe  also,  when  we  look  to  the  countries  of  lier  unbroken 
ion,  an  apparent  want  of  capacity  to  meet  the  human  mind  in  its 
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questioning  attitude ;  so  that  it  has  simply  broken  away  from  her  control, 
and  the  commtmications  between  the  two  are  like  the  voices  of  men 
severed  on  this  side  and  on  that  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream  that 
neither  of  them  can  cross.  The  non-beUeving  guerillas  are  busy  iu 
the  field  of  science,  of  archaeology,  of  language,  of  pre-historic  facts, 
of  speculative  philosophy,  of  BibUcal  and  all  archaic  criticism.  In 
every  one  of  these  they  challenge  Christians  to  the  fight.  What, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  cun-ent  generation — during  which  the 
trumpet  of  defiance  has  been  ever  soimding  in  her  ears — have  this  vast 
clergy  and  Church  effected  in  answer  to  the  challenge?  And  why  are 
Ritualists,  or  anybody  else,  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  surrender  their  Chiis- 
tianity  to  a  body  that  shows  so  small  capacity  to  defend  a  territory, 
which  nevertheless  it  claims  exclusively  to  occupy  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reformation,  amidst  its  convulsive  throes, 
lifted  again  to  the  surface  a  gigantic  question  which  had  long  lain 
buried  beneath  the  d4bris  of  the  current  religious  traditions ;  namely, 
whether  freedom  is  one  of  the  vital  and  normal  coeflicient«  for  all 
healthy  life  and  action  of  the  human  soul  ?  It  answered  this  question, 
too,  not  at  once,  but  partly  led  and  partly  driven  by  the  logic  of 
events,  in  the  aflBrmative.  Neither  had  the  Roman  Church,  before  the 
Reformation,  replied  to  it  in  the  negative.  Since  that  great  epoch,  her 
attitude  has  become  in  many  ways  more  artificial  and  constrained. 
The  tendencies  adverse  to  freedom  within  her  pale  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  order  of  Jesuits.  But  Loyola  is  himself  only  the  first,  and 
most  prominent,  index  and  result  of  those  tendencies.  The  foe  was 
everywhere  around  the  walls :  sentries  had  to  be  multiphed,  pass- 
words appointed,  and  doors  formerly  open  kept  fast  with  lock  and 
key.  Jesuitism  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  Reformation :  it 
waa,  by  reflex  action,  the  Reformation's  child.  Compulsory  confession 
was  a  yoke  which  one-half  Europe  had  refused  to  bear  :  but,  in  the 
post-Reformation  Church,  that  rule  was  developed  into  the  system  of 
direction.  Now  Tartaros  was  as  far  beneath  the  groimd,  as  the  ground 
beneath  heaven ;  and  direction  was  as  far  beyond  mere  confession,  as 
confession  was  beyond  the  lines  of  human  autonomy.  Religion 
became  more  sensuous,  more  artificial,  more  feminine.  The  saints  of 
this  period  differ  from  earher  saints,  not  merely  as  the  ages  differ,  but 
from  the  specific  reflex  effect  which  had  been  wrought  upon  the  Latin 
religion.  What  a  difference,  for  instance,  between  Saint  Bernard  and 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales:  how  much  more  human,  natural,  and  universal 
is  the  one,  how  much  more  removed  is  the  other  from  the  largeness  of 
the  true  type  of  manhood.  And  so  it  still  seems  to  be  a  continual 
tendency,  nay,  a  standbg  policy,  to  depress  the  man  in  the  priest, 
and  tu  umko  the  common  type  of  tlic  onler  force  down  the  growths  of 
individual  character.  Kirially,  wliat  t!i«  Reforaiation  did  once,  the 
Frenr  h  Revelation  did  ^M:.  It  itiranlated  and  centralised  tb^ 
eccikEiastical  8pirit^  nad^^^^L^its  prtteinct^  makiog  it  more  intense^ 

\ 
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iiJiio  that  preeinct,  but  widening  the  gap  between  it  and  the  lay 

iri^tian  workl,  and  wearing  away  the  hope  uf  reconciUation  between 

|eui«     It  is  easy  to  denounce  from  the  Roman  chair  all  oppoeers,  as 

aply  repreeenting  tlie  world,  the  fleehi  and  the  devil-      But  the 

lestion  will  reenr  to  calm  minds  ^vhether  that  absoluteness  of  mle 

lich  it  establiBhee,  from  the  head  do w^n wards,  through  the  several 

%gt»  of  ita  clergy,  ending  in  the  dominion  of  them  all  over  the  flock, 

kd  ill  the  cstabliBlnnent  uf  an  micheeked  clerical  supremacy  over  the 

^tiiil  of  Hie,  IB  really  healthful  for  mankind;  really  according  to  the 

^Wb  of  the  constitution  given  us  from  on  high;  really  the  due  form  of 

renutdy  appointed  for  the  healing,  the  restoration,  and  the  full 

fevelopment  of  human  nature  ? 

I A   variety  of  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  tJiis  mietiiiBt  in  the 
kpacity  of  a  Church,  such  as  the   Abbe   Martin    recommentls,  for 
^coming  a  snccesBful  champion  of  belief.     We  know,  for  example, 
It  forty,  thirty,  or  twenty  years  ago  the  fortress  of  thought  and  of 
ientifio  theology,  for  the  Latin  Church,  w^as  in  South  Germany.     But 
also  know  that  the  baud  of  men,  who   were  then  her  joy  and 
>wn^  have  been  driven,  since  the  Council  of  1870,  out  of  her  com- 
mimion  ;  and  are  now^ known  as  OldCathoUcs.     If  we  cross  the  Rhine 
ito  France,  we  observe  that  Lamennais,  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
?nch  clergy  of  his  day,  and  Hyaeinthe,  once  their  greatest  preacher, 
oh,   tUough    in   different  directions,  became   estranged  from  their 
iitirch;  that  Montalembert  is  known,  and  Gratry  is  suspected,  to 
^ve  died  in  mental  resistance  to  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.      If  we 
our  view  into  Italy,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  most  remarkable 
&n  of  its  clergy  for  the  last  half-century  have  been  unable  to  hold 
eir  positions,   or   have   fallen  under  the  positive  censures   of  the 
kurcb :  Kosmini,  Gioberti,  Ventura,  PassagUa :  a  list  to  which  two 
Stable  names,  at   least,   of  men  now  living  might  be  added.      In 
Igland  it  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  notable  pursons  w^erc,  within 
memory,  induced  to  cross  the  Roman  border.     They  changed  the 
lour  of   their  small  but  respected  Anglo-Roman  communion,  and 
tne  of  them  have  been  active  in  polemical  campaigning  ;   but  what 
this  clergy  effected  in  the  great  warfare  for  belief  ? 
There  was  a  time  w^hen  the  champions  of  the  Latm  Church  were 
Hitent   to   pursue    the  historic    method,  and  to  trace  through  tlie 
Dred  Scriptures,  tlie  writings  of  Fathei-s,  the  structure  of  liturgies, 
|dtf'     ^        Gs  of  Councils,  those  severed  elements  of  proof,  wliich,  as 
&y  1  I ,  welding  themselves  by  degrees  into  a  mass,  presented 

features  of  a  tine  liistoric  growth,  and  justified  them  in  inscribing 
f^r  the  portals  of  their  Church  the  proud  title  of  the  Unchanged, 
jiere  was  not  only  a  material  but  a  formal  difterence  between  tkis 
|e  of  arguing,  and  the  mode  now  in  use.     For  it  was  a  procesa 
on  in  the  open,  level  aiX'ua,  upon  the  common  ground  of  an 
nW  history,  and  to  rational  judgment,  upon  a  wide  range  of 
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actual  fact.  The  method  is  now  disused;  and  such  men  as  the 
Bossuets,  the  Nicoles,  or  as  the  great  divines  of  Constance,  are  dis- 
credited and  even  denounced ;  a  change  in  tactics,  which  must  have 
a  cause,  and  which  suggests  no  other  cause  than  this ;  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  profound  alterations  lately  effected  in  the  Roman  system,  the 
appeal  to  history  has  become  a  patent  peril,  and  must  be  not  only  laid 
aside  but  inhibited.  But  do  the  modes  of  argument,  which  have  been 
substituted,  better  sustain  the  ordeal,  through  which  they  have  to 
pass  in  every  reflective  and  impartial  mind  t 

For  example,  in  lieu  of  showing  what  has  been  in  the  world,  and 
what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  abundant  facts  of  histoiy 
bearing  on  the  case,  recourse  is  now  often  had  to  the  argument  h priori 
This  may  well  be  called  the  domineering  argument ;  as,  in  order  to 
instruct  man,  it  lays  down  the  law  for  God,  and  determines  the  pro- 
vision it  was  needful  for  Him  to  make  in  order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promise  to  the  Church  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it ;  or,  that  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  society  to  whose  steward- 
ship it  was  to  be  intrusted,  should  endure  throughout  all  the  ages, 
until  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  should  have  been  fully  accomplished 
To  this  end,  we  are  often  told,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  with  one  head  exercising  supremacy  over 
the  entire  body.     But  when  we  look  through  or  over  the  wall  of  the 
Western  Church,  into  the  precincts  of  the  Eastern,  we  se^  to  find  a 
Kving  confutation  of  this  argument.     For  there  a  vast  body,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  Christendom,  has  subsisted  from  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  to 
our  day,  which  not  only  does  not  enjoy,  but  which  renounces  and  con- 
demns, the  whole  doctrine  of  supremacy ;  and  which,  under  the  old 
Patriarchal  constitution  of  the  Church,  retains  the  Christian  faith  entire, 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  Rome  herself,  which  invites,  and  invites  in 
vain,  to  her  Councils  those  unyielding  patriarchs  of  the  East.   And  what 
is  the  answer?   We  may  really  marvel  that  human  lips  can  be  found  to 
speak,  or  hands  to  write  it.    It  is,  says  Abb6  Martin  (p.  125),  that  the 
Eastern  Churches  are  "  almost  all  of  them  dead  or  dying  for  the  last 
many  centuries."    Dying  for  the  last  many  centuries  I  It  is  told,  I  think, 
of  Fontenelle,  that  he  was  warned  against  coflFee  as  a  slow  poison.   "A 
very  slow  one,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  drunk  it  through  eighty  years.** 
Surely  it  is  a  poor,  thin,  transparent  shift,  which  the  dire  necessities 
of  exhausted  polemics  may  rather  accoimt  for  than  excuse.    I  shaD 
attempt  no  reply  except  to  say  that  the  score  of  millions  of  those 
Christians,  who  inhabit  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  for  almost  a  corre- 
sponding tale  of  generations  enjoyed  the  highest  of  all  honours;  thej 
have  been  sufferers  for  their  faith.   They  havei  been  its  martyrs  andito 
confeaBors.     They  alone  have  coutiimoiisly  filled  that  characteT.    Many 
a  tender  maid,  at  the  tlireshotd  of  her  young  life,  has  gladly  met  b^^ 
doom,  when  the  word^  that  a^'         -d  Islam,  the  act  that  invested  h.eT 
with  the  yatc^l^would  h  9k  her  in  a  moment  a  free  and 
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E>noTared  member  of  a  privileged,  a  dominant  community.     Ever  since 
tLe  Turkish    hoof   began  to  lay  waste  the    Levant,  thoRe  twenty 
Ilions  have  had  before  them,  on  the  one  side  peace  and  freedom,  on 
le  other  side  the  Gospel.    They  have  chosen  the  Gospel ;  and  have 
lid  the  forfeit.     And  whatever  be  their  faults  and  errors,  it  is  not  for 
I  of  the  West,  amidst  our  ease  and  prosperity,  our  abxmdant  sbs  and 
idals,  to  stigmatize  them  as  professors  of  a  dead  or  dying  Chris- 
mity,  and  thus  to  disparage  the  most  splendid  and  irrefragable,  per- 
ips,  of  all  the  testimonies  which  man  can  render  to  the  religion  of  the 
Of  this  deplorable  plea  I  should  confidently  hope  never  to  hear 
but  that  I  believe  none  better  can  be  found  to  serve  it«  contro- 
brsial  piupose* 

!  There  may  be  many,  who  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian 
and  Christian  Society  or  Church,  and  therefore  in  its  preservation 
I  all  necessary  tnith ;  and  yet  who,  on  the  broad  ground  of  rational 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  would  utterly  deny,  or  resohitely  question, 
the  assumption  that  either  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  any  organ  or  organs  of 
the  Church  whatever*  have  a  guaranteed  immunity  from  error.  The 
life  of  the  Church  is  one  thing;  its  health,  and  the  perfection  of  its 
healths,  surely  arc  another.  A  promise  of  life  to  an  individual  does 
not  exclude  sickness  :  why  should  the  promise  of  life  to  the  CImrch  1 
It  is  surely  futile  to  reply  that  she  cannot  err,  because  immunity  from 
error  is  essential  to  the  perfect  discharge  of  her  duties.  Hero  we  have 
M^ain  the  «  priori  doctrine,  and  mles  of  condnct  laid  down  for  One 
PThose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  llis  ways  as  our  ways.^ 
But  the  assumption  is  not  only  arbitraiy ;  it  is  in  straight  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  constitution  of  things,  under  which  wo  live.  For  in 
it  every  provision  for  the  performance  of  duty,  for  the  attainment  of 
good,  is  marked  with  the  imperfection  thus  haughtily  refused.  To 
this  rule  there  is  no  exception.  Even  the  very  **  creature,"t  the  beau- 
tifal  material  world,  is  touched  and  streaked  with  it;  lest  perchance, 
if  it  had  been  faultless,  it  might  suggest  to  us  a  claim  for  immimities 

tBit  seem  to  have  been  advisedly  mthheld  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom. 
But  also  this  daring  argument,  which  threatens,  like  Capaneus,  to 
ule  the  gates  and  walls  of  heaven,  is,  after  all,  quite  insufficient  for 
^  purpose.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  the  inerrability  of  a  person, 
or  a  body  of  persons,  because  it  is,  forsooth,  necessary  for  the  full 
preservation  of  the  trath,  we  must  then  also  believe  in  all  besides 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  needful  for  the  perfect  attainment  of  that 
end*  Now,  the  conservation  of  all  spiritual  truth  is  not  a  mere  opera- 
tion  of  the  intellect.  It  requires  the  fanlth,^sB  action  of  the  perceiving 
of  the  spirit.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  requires  the  exclusion  of  sin  ; 
Ifi  the  man  or  body  that  is  to  be  an  infallible,  must  also  be  a  sinless 
m.  I  here  deal,  it  will  be  observed,  only  with  the  argument  A 
which  proclaims  that  infallibility  must  be  true,  because  it  is 
■  Isaiali  Iv.  ft.  f  Bom*  viii* 
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necessary  for  the  perfect  maintenance  of  truth  and  exclusion  of  error. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  something  else  that  is  necessary  for  infallibility.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  tainting,  blinding,  distorting  power  of  sin  should 
be  shut  out  from  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  infaUible  judge.  In  a  word, 
one-half  of  the  claim  is  too  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
every  day  to  be  prudently  employed ;  yet  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
make  good  in  reason  the  other  half,  which  is  only  advanced  with 
greater  safety,  because  its  detection  depends  upon  long,  and  more 
compUcated  and  disputable  processes. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  recently  brought  into  use,  and 
has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  and  revered  motto  of  Semper  eadem^ 
has  been  that  which  may  indeed  be  called  Nunquam  eadem ;  or,  the 
doctrine  of  development.    When  Dr.  Newman  explained  to  the  world 
that  this  was  the  instrument  which  had  opened  for  him  the  way  from 
his  mother  Church  and  university  into  the  Roman  commimion,  he  felt    -^^ 
the  necessity  of  supplying  tests,  which  might  serve  to  distinguish  a    «^ 
development  from  a  corniption.     Of  these  he  enumerated  no  less  .^da 
than  seven.*     They  were : — 

1.  Preservation  of  type  or  idea.  5.  Logical  sequence. 

2.  Continuity  of  principles.  6.  Preservative  additions. 

3.  Power  of  assimilation.  7.  Chronic  continuance. 

4.  Early  anticipation. 

Now  I  submit  that  these  seven  tests,  imposing  as  they  soimd,  are^^^^ 
radically  insufficient  to  guarantee  a  normal  and  healthy  growth^  -^i» 
which  is,  I  apprehend,  the  only  legitimate  development ;  for  they  docn^^ 
not  include  either  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  system,  or:^::  *r 
the  due  proportion  of  its  parts.  Certainly  they  afford  a  warrant*"  -t 
against  the  removal  of  the  old  essence  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  <-^^ 
one ;  against  the  transubstantiation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Church.  But*'  -^ 
they  afford  no  more.  Suppose  a  child  to  be  bom  weaker  in  one  leg 
than  in  the  other,  and  suppose  that  weak  leg  to  be  bandaged  up  and 
never  put  to  the  ground.     The  child  develops — that  is,  he  grows  up^  ^^"^^ 

though  he  grows  up  a  cripple,  with  a  shnmken  limb.     But  the  typ( ^  ^ 

or  idea  of  a  human  body  remains ;  the  principle  of  its  life  is  con ^- 

tinuous ;  it  assimilates,  for  it  is  nourished  by  food ;  the  early  antici— -^* 
pation  was  shown  in  the  weakness  of  the  limb  ;  the  logical  sequenc^^'  -® 
is  the  continuity  of  growth ;  the  preservative  additions  which,  or:^  "" 
Dr.  Newman's  principles,  must  be  accessories  only,  are  foimd  in  hi» -^=^ 
duly  measured  clothes ;  and  the  chronic  duration  is  in  tlio  long  life*^— ^c, 
to  which  such  a  person  may,  and  often  does,  attain,  hke  another  o^crrxx 
seemlier  formation.  But  the  equilibrium  is  gone,  and  he  wants  »•  * 
crutch  ;  the  parts  have  lost  their  just  proportion,  and  exhibit  only  th  -^^® 
contrast  of  a  strong  side  and  a  weak  one.  Now  this,  if  I  may  pre-^  ^' 
Bume  so  far,  not  unfairly  describes  the  development  of  the  Roman  ot — ^"^t 
*  Newman  on  Derelopment  of  Doctrine^  chap.  L    London.    1845. 
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of  the  Apostolic  Church.  No  doubt  (as  I  for  one  believe)  the  Church 
began  with  a  clergy ;  nay,  began  in  a  clergy.  It  had  its  centre  of 
life,  and  of  self-propagating  power,  in  the  Apostolic  College,  which 
gradually  called  into  being  thofee  orders  that  form  the  full  equipment 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  I  could  not  in  candour  deny  that  Holy 
Scripture  assigns  to  St.  Peter  some  kind  of  leadership  or  primacy. 
Thus  far,  and  if  this  had  been  all,  we  have,  I  admit,  the  germ  of  an 
absolute  hierarchy,  capable  of  development  into  the  full  organism. 
But  these  principles  of  life  were  girt  about  on  every  side  with  limiting 
conditions,  of  an  equally  active  kind.  As  between  St.  Peter  and  the 
Apostles,  by  the  independence  of  each  upon  every  other  individually, 
extending  even  to  the  power  of  remonstrance  and  rebuke,  and  by 
the  superior  authority  of  the  ApostoUc  College  and  the  Council 
of  the  Church.  As  between  the  ministry  and  its  flocks,  by 
their  free  admission  to  the  Word  of  God  without  stint  or  limit; 
by  the  authorized,  nay,  commanded,  exercise  of  their  rational 
mind  upon  it:  by  their  having  some  share  in  appointing  to  the 
ministerial  office,  for  surely  it  was  the  cheirotony  of  the  Acts  that 
expanded  into  lay  assent,  perhaps  lay  patronage,  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church :  by  their  actual  participation  in  government, 
which  I  suppose  might  very  well  be  developed  out  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  finally  by  their  paramount  control  over  temporalities. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  historical  and  huge  development  in  the  Latin 
Church  of  the  first  set  of  principles  and  powers.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  second?  The  access  to  the  Divine  Word  of  Scripture  has,  to 
say  the  least,  been  greatly  narrowed.  The  duty  to  prove  is  replaced 
(see  Abb6  Martin)  by  the  duty  to  submit.  Not  only  are  lay  rights  in 
regard  to  appointments  fast  passing  into  clerical  hands,  but  presbyteral 
and  episcopal  rights  are  in  course  of  rapid  absorption  into  the  will  of 
one  single  supreme  clergyman,  the  Roman  Pontiff!  The  last  remnant 
of  lay  influence,  from  within  the  Church,  over  its  government  was 
effaced  in  piinciple  and  fact,  by  tffe  exclusion  of  the  representatives  of 
States  from  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Even  of  the  care  of  tempo- 
raUties  the  Church  went  far  to  relieve  the  people,  when,  besides  the 
tithes  and  the  voluntary  offerings,  it  possessed  before  the  Refonnation 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  land  of  various  coimtries.  And  at  this 
day  it  is  held  to  be  vital  by  a  party,  that  the  Pope  ought  also  to  be  a 
King,  in  order  that  he  may  be  temporally  independent.  The  whole 
space,  given  for  the  growth  of  two  sets  of  principles,  has  been  mono- 
polized by  one.  In  the  structure  of  the  Church  system,  the  original 
equilibrium  has  thus  been  wholly  dislocated,  and  a  new  one  devised, 
with  a  crutch.  The  proportion  of  parts  is  lost ;  the  laity  count  but 
do  not  weigh  ;  hardly  a  vestige  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  remains ; 
that  vestige  is  only  in  the  form  of  patronage ;  and  it  is  marked  for 
early  extinction. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that,  for  the  purposes  of  popular  influence  as 
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well  as  of  controversy,  the  Roman  Chnrch  derives  vast  practical 
advantage  from  the  continmty  of  her  traditions.  She  is  like  a  State 
that  has  never  undergone  a  Revolution.  I  will  not  say  she  is  like 
Russia,  as  compared  with  England :  since  I  feel  that  the  illustration  is 
imperfect.  For  in  a  State,  when  evils  become  intolerable,  a  radical  and 
violent  change  must  come ;  inasmuch  as  to  be  in  the  State  is,  and  is 
felt  to  be,  a  first  necessity  of  life.  In  these  times,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding sense  of  a  first  necessity  to  be  in  a  Church,  that  is,  to  be 
truly  in  it,  as  among  its  living  and  working  members.  So  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  lieu  of  the  trouble,  the  pain,  the  agony,  of  a  convul- 
sive change,  like  revolution  in  a  State,  men  in  a  Church  may  tacitlj 
withdraw,  and  may  pass,  through  a  comprehensive  but  noiseless 
disobedience,  into  a  dogmatic  vacuum,  if  not  into  spiritual  death. 

Thus  much  it  is  right  to  allow ;  that  traditions,  unbroken  by  any  shock 
of  change,  offer  undoubtedly  an  imposing  spectacle ;  but  they  supply 
no  test  of  truth  in  religious  controversy,  any  more  than  they  supplied 
a  test  of  health  and  safety  in  the  France  of  1788.   It  had  unbroken  tra- 
ditions ;  but  it  was  to  come  down  with  a  crash  in  1789.   England,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  deposing  bad  sovereigns,  and  extorting  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Triennial  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  a  series  of  revolutions, 
had  won  her  way  to  a  true  stability  of  civil  existence.    A  just  parallel, 
a  sound  illustration,  is  to  be  found,  as  I  think,  in  the  Pagan  or  Olympian 
system  of  the  classic  ages.    From  what  original  did  that  system  draw 
its  lineage  ?   The  Abb6  Martin  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  believing 
that  a  primitive  religion  was  given,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  in  the 
cradle  of  our  race.  It  was  not  by  the  shock  of  religious  revolution,  by 
the  violence  of  Luthers,  and  Zuingles,  and  Calvins,  that  this  primitive 
religion  was  disnatured  and  deformed.     Here  and  there  we  have 
indications  of  minute  local  conflicts  between  an  old  god  and  a  new; 
but  they  were  purely  local.     It  was  not  by  persecuting  laws,  by 
tribunals  of  inquisition,  or  by  wars  of  religion,  that  the  old  monothcisni 
was  (so  to  speak)  transelemented,  aif&  caricatured,  into  the  gorgeous 
but  gross  and  motley  religion  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  Peninsulas.   B 
was  by  continually  importing  new  matter,  of  a  particular  quality  and 
bearing.   And  these  were  very  "  preservative  additions;"  insomuch  that 
they  supplied  the  most  civilized  part  of  man,  through  fifteen  hundred 
years,  with  what,  in  "chronic  continuance,"  served  them  for  a  reKgion. 

But  they  gradually  and  slowly  drew  the  system  off  its  old  axis,  and 
pitched  it  on  a  new  one ;  and  so  handled  it,  that  at  last  it  seemed  to  lo^e 
all  features  of  religion  considered  as  a  discipline  for  man.  It  then 
no  longer  presented  the  first  of  the  seven  tests  in  the  preservation 
of  the  type  or  idea.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  insinuate 
such  a  charge  against  the  Latin  Church.  The  type  or  idea,  that  of  re- 
demption and  renovation  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  is,  I  rejoice 
to  think,  still  held  with  a  marvellous  consent  by  nearly  the  entire  bodyi 
However  broken  up,  of  professing  Christians.     My  argument  is  o^    ., 
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afortiorij  and  is  this; — that  the  plea  of  continuous  traditions  is  of  no 
binding  force,  because,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  the  Olympian  system, 
this  feature  may  subsist,  and  yet  not  merely  corruption  and  debase- 
ment, but  even  possibly  change  of  the  type,  and  loss  of  the  essence, 
may  arrive. 

Another  imposing  plea,  the  plea  to  which  the  Latin  Church  com- 
monly owes  what  success  she  may  achieve  in  making  proselytes,  is 
the  great  advantage,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  necessity,  of  cer- 
tainty in  religion,  for  the  satisfaction  and  establishment  of  the  soul. 
In  this  department  of  theology  hoB  been  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  a 
"  divine  faith,"  the  privilege  of  every  Latin  Christian,  distinct,  from 
the  first,  in  its  nature  from  even  the  most  normal  process  and  fullest 
ripeness  of  persuasion  and  conviction.  Without  doubt  faith  is  dis- 
tinct from  knowledge,  in  things  human  as  well  as  in  things  divine. 
But,  over  and  above  this,  it  is  taught  that  faith  is  in  essence  different 
from  the  just  appreciation  of  motives  of  credibility,*  and  a  claim 
seems  to  be  made  for  every  Latin  Christian  of  what  is  essentially  a 
separate  and  specific  revelation.  Thus  infallibility,  on  the  one  side, 
in  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  seems  to  be  met  by  a  divine 
certainty  on  the  other  in  receiving  it.  No  more  ingenious  scheme 
could  be  devised  for  shutting  out  that  scrutiny  of  doctrine  and  eccle- 
siastical title,  which  is  recommended  to  the  members  of  all  other 
religious  communions,  and  inhibited  to  her  own.  But,  when  the 
interior  parts  of  this  machinery  come  to  be  examined,  it  is  found  to 
exhibit  fatal  flaws.  For  there  are  no  infallible  means  provided  for 
carrying  the  message  from  the  infallible  mouth  to  the  person  happily 
endowed  with  a  gift  of  "divine  certainty"  for  receiving  it.  The 
priest  who  instructs  him  is  not  infalHble,  nor  is  the  bishop  who  over- 
rules the  priest,  nor  is  the  Synod  which  outweighs  the  bishop.  As  to 
the  priest,  I  need  not  enlarge.  As  to  the  bishop,  in  1822  Bishop 
Baynes,  a  great  authority,  published  his  belief  that  no  one  in  his  com- 
munion, throughout  England  and  Ireland,  believed  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  As  to  Synods,  the  national  Synod  of  Ireland,  in  1810, 
declared  that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  be  "  required  to  believe  or  pro- 
fess" that  infallibility,  and  also  declared  this  freedom  to  be  "  a  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion."t  Into  what  terrible  pitfalls,  then,  may 
the  Latin  believer  fall  headlong  unawares  1  for  to-day  he  may  be 
assured  by  a  Synod,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Roman  Church,  that  he 
cannot  be  required  to  believe  a  proposition,  and  to-morrow  a  Council, 
meeting  at  the  Vatican,  can  lay  on  him  that  very  obligation.  What 
shock  to  certainty,  comparable  for  a  moment  to  this,  has  ever  been 
imparted  by  any  act  done  in  the  Anglican  communion  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  expression  that  can  wound.  But  surely,  in 

•  Perrone,  De  Loc.  TheoL  iii.  1,  2,  137, 138 :  ''Credit  perinde  ac  si  cemeret  intoita 
sao,  immb  xuagis." 
t  Defence  against  Dr.  Moysey,  p.  230.    Slater  on  Boman  Catholic  Tenets,  pp.  14,  1(k 
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the  sonorous  pretensions  of  the  Latin  controversiaUsts,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  in  common  afifairs  would  be  adjudged  to  be  no  better 
than  "  tall  talk."  The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  establish  a  very  formidable  and  damaging  indictment 
against  any  one  of  the  portions  of  the  Christian  Church :  damaging 
enough  to  excite,  unsettle,  terrify  any  one  of  its  members,  who  does 
not  resoi-t  to  the  impalatable,  but  restorative,  medicine  of  examining 
with  an  equal  care  such  "wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores"  as 
may  perhaps  be  detected  in  the  community  he  is  soKcited  to  join. 
I  fear  that  the  restless  and  eager  prosecution  of  the  business  of  prose- 
lytism  has  often  done  irreparable  mischief.  First,  in  exposing  the 
cause  of  belief  to  those  cavils  and  scofifs,  which  it  has  provoked  from 
men  who  do  not  believe.  Secondly,  and  yet  worse,  in  unsettling  the 
foundations  of  that  reverence,  which  every  one  ought  to  feel  for  the 
fetith  in  which  he  has  been  reared,  even  as  for  the  breasts  at  which 
he  has  first  been  fed.  How  often  has  it  shaken  the  foundations  of 
authority  in  the  very  first  ordinance  of  God,  the  family  I  How  often 
has  it  promoted  a  supposed  orthodoxy  of  beUef,  to  the  neglect  or 
to  the  detriment  of  those  laws  of  conduct,  the  support  of  which 
is  the  work,  and  end,  and  the  time  and  only  renown,  of  ortho- 
doxy I  How  often,  in  accepting  the  hasty  process,  often  of  an  unformed 
and  youthful  mind,  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  tremendous  opera^ 
tion  of  changing  a  religion,  does  it,  by  an  unfelt  but  inevitable 
influence,  impair  the  strength  and  sanctity  of  those  bonds  which,  if 
sincerely  entertained,  a  religion  must  as  such  have  woven  round  the 
mind  and  heart  1  How  apt  is  it  to  insinuate,  "Unless  you  bohovo  what 
I  tell  you,  you  have  no  warrant  to  beheve  at  all  I"  How  eagerly  doe« 
it  inculcate  authority  upon  principles  of  rebelUon,  and  obtain  the  sur- 
render of  mental  freedom  through  the  operation  of  imbridled  mental 
license  I  I  do  not  say  that  no  man  is  to  change  a  false  rehgion  for  a 
true ;  or  a  less  true  religion  for  one  -with  fuller  truth ;  but  that  the 
change  ought  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  in  fully  developed  minds, 
at  the  best  a  terrible  coQVulsion,  and  at  times  such  a  rent  in  the  spiritual 
life,  as  nothing  can  repair.  Still  less  do  I  say  that  the  spirit  which 
our  Lord  once  rebuked  is  confined  to  any  sect  or  body :  but  I  fear 
there  is  little  doubt,  upon  a  survey  of  the  Christian  world,  which  is  its 
most  favoured  seat. 

Li  writing  this  paper  I  have  obeyed,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Abbe  Martin,  who  deprecates  dwelling  on  detail,  and 
urges  that  "  a  great  institution  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,"  judged 
"by  its  broad  outlines,"  tested  by  its  general  results  (pp.  127,  134). 
Anxious  to  avoid  the  sorer  points  of  contact,  I  have  avoided  questions 
of  moraUty;  but  he  should  know  that  we  in  England  generally  do 
not  like  the  actual  teaching  of  his  Church  as  to  the  relative  places 
given  to  particular  sins  and  virtues.  We  fear  that,  in  that  teaching, 
A  supreme  law,  the  love  of  truth,  comes  off  but  second  best ;  8o  that  in 
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IB  iatercoui'se  of  life  with  his  co-rehgioiusts,  we  rely  a  ^'eat  deal 
lore  on  tJie  iadividual.  than  on  the  Church.  I  have  taken  little  nulioe 
jjf  his  own  observationB  as  to  details.  It  its  no  matter  for  wonder  that 
biB  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  with  us,  like  ours  of  things  as 
iey  are  in  France*  ehonld  be  but  remote  and  inaccurate.  Had  he 
>©en  a  closer  student  of  uur  hiatory,  he  never  could  have  said  that  there 
waa  no  peace  in  the  English  Church,  except  when  the  State  tightened 
ae  reins.  The  time  of  this  tightening  of  the  reins  has  usually  been 
rith  us  the  time  of  the  greatest  disturbance.  The  State  promoted  a 
Bthargic  peace  during  the  eighteenth  century:  not  by  tightening  the 
siuB,  but  by  appointing  Hanoverian  liishops,  who  could  not  exercise 
eharp  control  over  a  Jacobite  clergy  ;  and  thus  by  loosening,  not 
aghtening  cUscipline.  Nor  could  he  have  said,  that  the  Cliurch  worked 
joY^i  in  periods  of  vigour.  Hardly  any  one  denies  the  enormous 
Xicrea.%e  of  good  wrought  in  our  own  time,  amidst  all  its  troubles  and 
all  its  scandals.  He  sets  out  in  muck  detail  trivial  causes,  which  he 
liinks  prevent  conversion*  It  seems  only  to  occur  to  hirn  by  accident, 
Itnd  as  he  draws  near  a  close,  that  his  Ritualists  abide  in  t!ie  Anglican 
Chui'ch  because  they  believe  it  to  be  "  a  part  of  the  true  Church  of 
Mjesus  Christ  ^'  (p.  130).  But  if  he  is  right, — and  doubtless  he  is  right, 
^B^iu  imputing  to  them  this  belief,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  see  how  it 
^Bupplies,  until  overthrown, — and  he  has  done  nothing  to  overthrow  it, 
^^— the  sufficient  and  conclusive  answer  to  his  question  ? 

His  eouitesy  and  evident  goodmll  inspire  the  wish  that  he  knew 
more  closely  the  state  of  religion  in  this  non-Roman  world.  He  offers 
^Kia  a  religion  with  **  authority  for  Hh  fundamental  piinciple*'  (p*  132), 
^B>ut  authority  blended  with  '*  great  kindness  and  condescension '' 
^np.  127).  The  freedom  which  we  tliink  to  be,  by  the  ordinance  of 
^H^od,  an  inseparable  law  of  our  life,  and  condition  of  all  ita  healthfid 
Benergy,  has  thus  tranquilly  disappeared  from  the  system  of  the  Abbe. 
What  we  want  is  not  so  much  authority  "•  blended  with  great  kindness 
id  condescension/*  as  authority  freely  entertained  and  accepted  by 
eaeoQ.  met  by  it,  and  *'blended''  with  it.  Were  he  more  familiar  mth  us, 
ie  would  see  that  in  this  country,  conformably  to  its  essential  character, 
ff '  \istB  no  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  unthotit  this 

I ;  the  serious  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  maintained  w^th 
or  not  to  be  maintained  at  all.     The  liberal  coquetry  of  Von  Hart- 
aann  *  with  the  Latin  Church,  as  the  only  foe  that  Negation  cat)  stoop 
recognize,  has,  except  as  to  individuals,  little  meaning  for  England. 
Tet  there  is  here  a  great  mass  of  positive  beKef,  both  within  and 
ithont  tlie  Cliurch  of  the  nation.     Among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
ind,  and  the  Nonconformists  of  England,  extremes  of  doctrine  have 
&eix  gi'eatly  mitigated ;  but  theology  iB  on  the  rise,  and  culture  is 
|eld  in  increased  esteem.     No  doubt  the  principles  called  Anglican, 
ich   have  ako  greatly  advanced  i^i  poaitiveness  and  in  practical 
*  Dk>  SoDjetzereetzuiig  des  Chrkteiitliumj  p.  zy. 
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vitality,  exhibit  notable  distinctions  from  the  Protestant  system,  as  it 
exists  ontside  the  Church  of  the  land.  But  both  this  evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  the  Anglican  system,  have  crossed  the  Oceans,  and 
sprung  up  in  the  remotest  portions  of  the  earth,  with  vigorous  organi- 
zations to  sustain  them,  and  with  no  small  exhibition  of  expansive 
force  in  efforts  to  reclaim  the  heathen.  Of  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  daughters  beyond  sea,  it  may  with  no  gross  immodesty  be  said, 

"  Tum«  fortes  lat^  ramoe  et  brachia  tendens 
Hue  illuc«  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram."* 

There  are  Roman  divines,  who  seem  to  boast  of  the  disintegi-ation  of 
Protestantism.  Yet  I  hardly  understand  how  the  candid  mind,  be  it 
Boman  or  other,  can  fail  to  see  that  these  two,  which  I  have  described, 
are  great  and  powerful  factors,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  in  the 
composition  and  direction  of  the  Chiistian  world.  They  differ  in 
their  respective  distances  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  their  conceptions 
of  Church  commimion,  of  sacraments,  of  authority,  and  of  Christian 
tradition.  But  both  prize  as  an  inestimable  boon  the  power  of  free 
and  universal  access  for  all  Christians  to  the  written  Word,  the  most 
powerful  and  pure  of  all  instruments  of  human  education :  and  that 
boon  was  obtained  for  both  by  the  struggle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Both  look,  with  a  common  anxiety,  to  the  great  issues  that  are  now  de- 
bated in  every  form,  and  in  the  hearing  of  every  class  and  every 
person.  Both  look  to  the  determination  of  those  issues,  as  involving 
the  alternative  of  the  further  advancement,  or  the  eventual  degeneracy, 
of  man.  For  them  the  question  of  questions  is,  what  modus  vivendiy 
what  terms  of  respective  possession  and  reciprocal  influence,  can  be 
established  between  the  Chiistian  Revelation  and  the  more  and  more 
restless,  but  also  more  and  more  awakened  and  busy,  reason  of  man. 
The  foundations  of  the  gieat  deep  are  indeed  broken  up ;  and  men 
have  to  contend  for  the-  first  beginnings,  elements,  and  foundations  of 
the  truth.  The  specific  idea  of  Revelation ;  the  Umit  of  inspiration 
in  the  Divine  Word ;  the  relation  between  the  past  and  the  passing 
generation  in  the  acceptance  and  deUvery  of  truth,  between  the 
ancient  expressions  of  it  and  the  play  of  recent  thought  upon  and 
around  them,  between  the  action  of  freedom  in  which  our  nature  is 
grounded,  and  the  reaction  of  authority,  which  is  as  much  an  essential 
of  mental  as  of  external  life ;  the  place  of  law  in  the  visible  creation, 
and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  experience ;  the  nature  and  range  of 
intercourse  by  prayer  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator ;  the  rules 
by  which  the  dubious  conflicts  of  righteousness  in  this  world  shall 
work  out  into  its  final  triumph,  and  the  probation  of  the  human  being, 
oftentimes  so  narrow  and  inadequate,  to  om-  human  view,  shall  usher 
him  onwards  to  a  definitive  condition :  these  are  some  of  the  questionB 
within  the  region  of  Theism,  to  say  nothing  of  those  beyond  it,  which 

*  Yirg.  Qeorg.  ii  286. 
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call  importunately  for  the  vindication  or  readjustment  of  old  replies, 
or  the  construction  of  new  ones.  Nor  do  they  call  in  vain.  There  is 
no  acquiescence  in  the  attempt  to  divorce  morality  from  religion,  or 
religion  from  theology.  Though  the  contest  be  close  and  urgent,  and 
all  the  more  so  from  the  respect  due  to  so  many  of  the  assailants,  there 
is  no  despondency  as  to  the  issue.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  time  has 
come,  when  discussion  has  to  be  substituted  for  anathema  as  the  main 
instrument  of  defence.  If  the  Latin  Church  will  gird  herself  for  that 
discussion,  and  show  that  she  can  surpass  AngUcans  and  Nonconformists, 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  in  vindicating  the  authority  of  religion,  and 
establishing  its  harmony  with  the  advised  and  persistent  demands  ot 
the  human  reason,  she  may  then  only  secure  for  herself*  the  spolia  opima 
of  battle  in  the  best  of  causes.  She  would  thus,  assuredly,  do  more  to 
bring  about  the  ultimate  triumph  of  her  own  particular  claim,  than 
by  wondering,  while  admitting,  that  all  Protestants  are  not  Rational- 
ists, or  that  all  Ritualists  do  not  leave  a  Church,  which  is  said  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  true  Church,  to  command  their  allegiance  (p.  130) ; 
and,  as  "the  living  embodiment  of  every  high  and  holy  thought, 
memory,  purpose,  hope,"  to  warm  their  heart. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  AS  JVIANUFACTURING 

CO]!iIPETlTORS. 


THERE  is  probably  no  question  in  which  greater  interest  is  felt 
at  the  present  time  in  the  several  centres  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry than  that  of  foreign  competition.  The  long-continued  and 
severe  depression  under  which  every  leading  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  suffered  has  caused  the  boldest  and  most  confident  to 
hesitate,  and  it  has  afforded  much  encouragement  to  those  who  take  a 
pessimist  view  of  our  position,  and  who  look  upon  the  manufacturing 
supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  already  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  The  partial  increase  of  our  importations  of 
manufactured  goods  which  has  taken  place  during  this  period  of 
depression  has  greatly  added  to  the  alarm  felt,  and  few  people  stay  to 
inquire  whether  this  import  trade  is  hkely  to  prove  healthy  and  profit- 
able, and  therefore  permanent,  or  whether  it  is  but  the  result  of  a  still 
more  serious  commercial  depression  than  we  ourselves  have  expe- 
rienced, and  which  prevails  in  the  foreign  countries  from  which  these 
manufactured  goods  come. 

The  United  States  of  America,  for  example,  are  very  frequently 
pointed  to  as  the  quarter  from  which  the  most  serious  and  dangeroUB 
rivalry  is  to  be  anticipated.  A  few  years  ago  our  markets  were  to  be 
swamped  with  American  iron  and  steel,  and  one  or  two  shipments,  I 
believe,  did  reach  Liverpool.  The  experiment,  however,  evidently 
did  not  pay,  and  of  late  we  have  heard  nothing  of  its  repetition  being 
attempted.  More  recently  we  have  been  assured  that  the  American 
cotton  manufacturers  are  far  outstripping  their  Lancashire  competitors, 
not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but  also  in  Manchester  itself.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  because  a  few  shipments  of  American 
caUcoes  may  have  sold  to  advantage  when  compared  with  those  from 
this  country,  therefore  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten.    Vpon 
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a  queeiion  of  thiB  kind,  on  which  so  many  pei-sons  preBumably  well 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  differ  widely,  I  cei-tainly  have  no  demre 
to  dogmatize  ;  but  it  has  occun-ed  to  me  that  some  facte  which  came 

Ider  my  notice  dming  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  manufaeturing 
ttricts  of  North  America  would  not  be  an  unacceptable  contribution 
the  discussion  of  this  important  and  most  interestuig  subject. 
And  first  I  will  address  myself  tu  the  present  actual  position  of 
airs,  which  I  regard  as  temporary.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent 
the  BUppositioD  that  the  American  manufacturer  may  find  it  U* 
« advantage  to  ship  goods  to  Enghind  at  the  present  moment,  and 
be  altogether  incapable  of  competing  ^vith  us  permanently  in  an 
u  market.  The  calicoes  imported  into  Manchester  at  the  present 
^une  may  be  sold  cheaper  than  those  of  British  manufacture,  but  very 
^Bobably  they  are  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  class  of  goods  in 
^fflfew  York  or   Boston,  and  therefore  at  a  loss  to  the  manufaeturur. 

«)  United  States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  sidFered,  and  an 
Bring  still,  from  a  commercial  depression  much  more  serious  and 
onged  than  we  have  yet  experienced  in  this  coimtry,  and  nothing 
is  mure  natural  than  that  their  manufacturers  and  merchants  should 
endeavour  to  realize  money  un  their  unsaleable  and  sm-plus  stocks. 
iro  years  ago  I  found  this  process  in  full  operation  in  Canada.     Mer- 
sinte   in   Montreal  assured   me  that   United  States  calicoes  were 
)g  deUvered  to  them  considembly  below  the  prices  current  for  the 
iG  goods  in  Boston  and  New  York,     iruntbunders  and  machine- 
ikers  in  the  province  of  Ontario  had  the  same  storj^  to  tell  with 
3ct  to  their  own  trade.     Their  markets  hi  Cauada^were  flooded  by 
surplus  stocks  of  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
^ich  were  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.     In  fact  so  much 
^ostomed  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  this  mode  of 
&ing  businuss,  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  common  practic« 
^^ronghout  the  North  American  continent.    It  is  called  **  slaughtering.** 
^Hdifi  a  reckless  saciifice  of  manufactured  goods  at  whatever  price  they 
^Bl    bring,  so   that  the  pressing  want  for  immediate  cash  may  be 
PHpplied.     The  extent  to  which  thi^  system  of  trading  is  indidged  in 
In  the  United  States  during  a  time  of  commercial  depression  almost 
i<ii  beUef.     Its  results  may  be   traced  in  the  registers  of  the 

b;i  ^   L-y  courts  of  that  countiy.     But  no   rational  business  man 

fearB  competition  of  this  kind,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well,  not  only 
that  it  cannot  lust,  but  that  the  more  freely  it  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
ely  and  the  more  rapidly  will  it  come  to  an  end. 
It  J«  worth  wliile,  however,  to  note  the  fact  in  paashig*  that  many  of 
-I  manufacturei's,  w^ho  were  sufiVring  seriously  from  the 
;^"  process,  were  loudly  clamouring  for  the  same  remedy 
bioh  now  finds  favom*  with  a  certain  section  of  our  manufacturers 
'«  at  home.  They  cry  out  for  **  reciprocity,"  and  would 
iliate  upon  their  American  competitors  by  imposing  a 
2  I  2 
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differential  duty  on  their  manufactures.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  questions  which  recent  Canadian  administrations  have  had 
to  deal  with,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  much  increased  since  the 
rupture  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  competition  of  American  with  British  manufactures,  I  may  state  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  I  saw  nothing  in  the  United 
States  which  ought  to  cause  us  serious  alarm,  but  much,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day  is  yet  far  dis- 
tant when  the  products  of  our  foundries  and  our  forges,  of  our  spindles 
and  our  looms,  Avill  be  superseded  in  the  open  market  by  articles  of  the 
same  class  produced  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  despise  American  competition.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  condition  of  things  both  there  and  here  which  would  cause 
it  to  assume  veiy  serious  proportions,  but  this  condition  I  cannot  regard 
as  likely  to  be  realized  for  a  long  period  of  time.  For  the  present, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  our  manufacturers  possess  many  impoi-tant  advan- 
tages, and  they  certainly  have  no  cause  for  panic.  They  have  no  need 
to  sit  down  in  despair,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  hopeless  to  strive 
against  American  competition,  and  that  the  industrial  strength  of  the 
old  country  is  played  out. 

North  America  possesses  such  unbounded  natural  wealth  and 
resources,  that  it  would  indeed  be  rash  to  place  a  limit  upon  her 
capabilities  in  the  remote  future,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  her 
present  position  discloses  so  many  difficulties  and  restrictions  upon  the 
development  of  these  resources  as  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
generations  must  elapse  ere  her  people  can  hope  to  realize  the  full 
advantage  of  them.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
«vil  influence  of  unsound  restrictive  commercial  legislation  can  be  so 
■clearly  traced  as  in  the  United  States ;  and,  paradoxical  as  the  state- 
ment may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  the  result  of  my  observations  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  went  to 
<;onvince  me  that  the  more  absolute  the  system  of  protection  main- 
tained, and  the  heavier  the  duties  levied  upon  the  imports  into  the 
United  States,  the  more  thoroughly  are  her  manufacturers  disqualified 
from  competing  successfully  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  case  that,  by  prohibitive  duties  on  British  manufactoreB, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  effectually  exclude  us  from  their 
own  markets;  but,  practically,  the  custom-house  cordon  which  the 
Americans  have  established  is  Uke  the  Chinese  Wall — it  debars  the 
introduction  of  foreign  manufactures,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  as 
effective  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  their  own.  Were  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  throw  open  their  ports  to-morrow,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  their  competition  in 
oertain  markets  and  in  certain  claases  of  goods  would  be  much  more 
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severely  felt  than  it  is  now.     The  fact  is,  that  so  long  a&  the  United 
l^tates  adhere  to  a  strictly  protective  commercial  policy  we  are  safe, 
^ur  manufactiirera  may  confidently  rely  upon  it  that  they  are  not 
pkely   to  be   supereeded  in  an  open  market  bo  long  as  American 
Btry  IS  ehackled  by  protection  so  effectually  as  it  ia  now.     Upon 
point  I  ma}"  possibly  have  eomething  more  to  sayby-and-by. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  endeavour  to  summarize  the  advantages 
presently  possessed  respectivfly  by  American  and  British  manurac- 
tnrers.     1  apprehend  I  will  be  able  to  do  thin  more  satisfactorily  if  I 
select  one  or  two  special  branches  of  industry  as  subjects  of  com- 
parison, although  my  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  some  of  the 
conditions  ^ill  apply  to  all  maimfacttircB.      I  propose  to  deal,  in  the 
first  place,  with  the  textile  industries,  which  include  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk.     The  most  important  of  these 
in  the  United  States  is  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  especial  advan- 
tages which  a  spinner  or  manufacturer  there  is  supposed  to  enjoy,  as 
■compared  with  his  British  competitor,  are — 
H     First.  More  convenient  access  to  the  raw  material. 
^m     Seeond.  Important  natural  advantages,  in  the  shape'of  water-power. 
^      77«Vf/*  A  better  educated  and  superior  class  of  workpeople. 

After  careful  consideration,  and  after  visiting  the  chief  centres  of 
le  cotton  industiy  in  New  England,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
Tthat  these  three  conditions  practically  exhaust  the  advantages  which 
lerican  manufacturers  themselves  claim  to  possess  when  compared 
rith  their  competitoi-s  in  this  country,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  pro- 
tective   customs  duties  imposed  upon  British   cotton   manufactures 
imported  into  the  United  States, 

The  value  of  the  first  of  these  tliree  conditions  is  really  much  less 

than  might  at  first  be  supposed.     In   discussing  this  point  with  Mr, 

Konrse,  an  eminent  cotton  broker  in  Boston,  I  found  that  he  was 

iclined  to  put  a  valuation  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  difference 

?een  the  American  and  the  British  spinner  in  respect  to  the  raw 

Iterial;  that  difference,  of  cuurse,  being  to  the   advantage   of  the 

pormen    On  comparing  the  cost  of  freight  between  the  cotton  planta- 

Kon  and  the  factory  in  llassachuscttsand  Lancashire,  I  confess  I  failed 

fiubstantiate  Mr,  Nom-se's  calculation.     A  spiimer  in  Lancashire  has 

^d  me  that  he  has  brought  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 

K>T  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  a  fraction  less  than  the  whole 

ference  claimed  as  an  advantage.     My  belief  is,  however,  that  the 

Lmericau  spinner  receives  his  raw  cotton  in  better  condition.     It  is  not 

Bo  tightly  pressed,  and  tlie  staple  is  lees  injured.     There  is  consequently 

less  waste  in  the  processes  of  raanufactine.     Tliis  is  a  matter  which 

!*ancashire  spinners  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consider.     A 

nail  addition  paid  in  freight  might  prove  a  judicious  investnient,  if  it 

lecured  to  them  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  in  a  condition  which  would 

idmit  of  more  profitable  manipulation. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  American 
spinner,  arising  from  his  nearer  proximity  to  the  cotton  plantation, 
will  be  estimated  to  the  full  if  we  accept  it  as  amounting  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

The  second  condition — the  natural  advantage  in  the  shape  of  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water-power — is  also  a  gain  which  has  to  submit 
to  important  qualifications.  The  water-power  in  most  of  the  old-esta- 
blished manufacturing  towns  in  New  England  is  now  the  property  of 
distinct  companies  or  corporations,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  fs^torieB 
have  to  pay  a  rent-charge  for  its  use  of  such  a  high  amoimt  that  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  steam-power  would  not  prove  the  more 
economical  of  the  two.  The  majority  of  modem  factories  in  New 
England  are  now  driven  by  steam.  The  uncertainty  which  nearly 
always  attaches  to  water-power  is  a  serious  drawback. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  a  case  in  point  came 
under  my  notice.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  which  had  been  long 
closed,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  trade,  was  com- 
pelled to  decline  a  profitable  order,  because  the  stream  from  which 
he  derived  his  motive  power  was  nearly  dried  up.  I  found  that 
American  manufacturers  themselves  placed  comparatively  Kttle  value 
upon  their  water-power ;  and,  regarded  6ts  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  two  countries,  it  may  practically  be  dismissed  from 
consideration. 

The  third  appears  to  me  to  be  much  the  most  important  condition. 
The  average  American  operative  is  undoubtedly  more  sober,  more  in- 
telligent, and  more  industrious  than  the  average  operative  of  this 
country ;  and  in  this  respect  all  American  manufacturers  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  us.     They  have  their  difficulties  with  the  labour  question, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  no  doubt ;  but  on  the  whole,  these  appear  to  be 
of  a  less  serious  character  than  are  experienced  in  this  coimtry.    I  am 
not  munindful  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  since  my  visit 
— ^the  great  railway  strike,  and  the  wild  and  riotous  outburst  of  passion 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is   greater  reason   to  anticipate  such  occasional  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.     The  North  American  continent  hft^, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  the  haven  of  refuge  for  all  the  i^' 
bulent  and  discontented  spirits  of  Europe.     The  advocates  of  tfc® 
wildest  poUtical  and  social  theories  ever  concocted  by  man  are  to  ^ 
foimd  there,  vested  with  the  most  ample  license  for  the  propagatioix  ^ 
their  opinions ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  make  so:^^^ 
converts  among  the  ignorant  sections  of  the  population  in  the  m^^^ 
recently  settled  States.     Limiting  my  remarks  to  New  England,  wh^^ 
is  really  the  great  centre  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Uni*^ 
States,  I  am  boimd  to  acknowledge  that  the  patience  with  which  i*C* 
operative  classes  have  submitted  to  the  privations  of  the  past,  six        ^ 
seven   years  is  worthy  both  of  admiration    and    approval.      Wfc=:^® 
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I  was  in  that  poi-tion  of  the  country  the  shrinking  process  was  in  full 
operation.  And  a  most  painful  process  it  must  have  been  to  an  indus- 
trious manufactuiing  community.  Not  only  were  wages  being  lowered 
rapidly,  but  week  by  week  the  owners  of  every  class  of  property  were 
compelled  to  look  helplessly  on  while  the  value  of  every  article  they 
po^essed  was  diminishing,  and  while  they  saw  the  savings,  perhaps  of 
a  lifetime,  engulfed  by  the  revolution  in  prices  over  which  they  had 
not  the  slightest  control.  The  combined  effect  of  the  monetary  and 
commercial  crisis  from  which  the  United  States  is  just  emerging  upon 
the  operative  classes  can  hardly  be  understood  or  appreciated  here. 
When  wages  came  to  be  reduced,  it  was  not  a  question  of  five  or  ten 
per  cent.,  but  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
of  a  higher  ratio.  Yet  I  heard  little  of  stiikes  and  disputes  between 
workmen  and  their  employers  in  the  textile  manufacturing  districts  of 
New  England.  The  American  operative  possesses  more  individuality 
and  more  independence  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  ourselves.  He 
works  longer  hours,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
he  can  of  the  aid  which  self-acting  machinery  gives  him.  His  style 
of  Uving  altogether  is  higher ;  as  a  rule  he  has  a  more  comfortable 
factory  or  workshop,  and  a  more  comfortable  home  ;  he  is  better  fed, 
and  he  is  better  clothed ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  all  these  advantages 
he  is  conscious  he  must  exert  himself.  New  England  has  no  place  for 
idle,  loafing,  or  drunken  workpeople.  "  I  would  quite  as  soon,"  said  a 
large  employer  of  labour  in  Massachusetts  to  me,  "  have  a  thief  on  my 
premises  as  a  drunkard ;  '*  and  the  expression  was  characteristic  of 
the  difference  with  which  this  degrading  vice  is  regarded  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  New  Country  and  the  Old.  The  late  strike  of 
the  cotton  operatives  in  North-east  Lancashire  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  experiences  of  employers  in  the  two  countries.  It  was  stated  as 
one  of  the  grievances  of  the  Lancashire  workpeople,  that  in  Burnley 
weavers  were  required  to  attend  to,  or  to  "tent,"  six  plain  calico 
looms,  instead  of  four.  Why,  in  Fall  River  CSty,  I  found  it  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  "  tent "  twelve  such  looms,  while  the 
tenting  of  six  or  eight  by  one  weaver  was  as  common  a  practice  as  the 
tenting  of  four  in  this  country.  I  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  economical 
value  of  the  two  arrangements.  I  found  practical  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  who  doubted  if  anything  was  gained  by  giving 
weavers  such  a  large  number  of  looms ;  and  in  one  of  the  best-managed 
mills  I  visited — ^the  Pacific  Mills,  at  Lawrence  City — I  found  the 
weavers  were  all  limited  to  four  looms.  In  no  case,  however,  had 
tiiey  any  assistance,  whereas  in  Lancashire  every  weaver  with  such  a 
number  of  looms  insists  upon  an  assistant — generally  a  child  who 
would  be  much  better  at  school.  The  economical  question,  however, 
is  ttot  at  issue  here ;  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  workpeople.  If  an 
employer  considers  it  would  be  more  economical  for  him  that  the 
weavers  should  work  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  looms,  rather  than  four, 
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why  should  the  latter  decline  ?  They  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  it  '^ 
beyond  their  capacity,  for  this  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  of  the  Lari^H^ 
cashire  operatives,  after  seven  years'  residence  among  them,  that  mo  J^ 
efficient  workpeople  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  conclusi\a^e 
evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  when  a  Lanccishire  op  mq 
rative  goes  to  Fall  River,  he  is  as  desirous  of  taking  charge  of  twel^i— ye 
looms  as  his  neighbours.  American  cotton  manufacturers,  as  a  ruL  e, 
are  averse  to  employing  a  large  number  of  Lancashire  workpeopl^^; 
and  on  my  asking  the  reason,  the  reply  was  that  they  were  unsteady— r. 
and  too  fond  of  combination  and  agitation. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Britia^i 
cotton  manufacturer  when  competing  with  the  American.  Amorz^g 
these  I  may  enumerate,  without  reference  to  their  individual  icao- 
portance — 

First.  The  lower  rates  of  interest  upon  capital. 

Second.  The  lower  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  and  mill  fK3^ 
nishings. 

Third.  Lower  wages  when  trade  is  in  a  normal  condition,  whiclK^  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  A  sounder  system  of  finance  and  of  taxation. 

Fifth.  Lower  rates  for  fuel  and  for  hght. 

SixHi.  More  convenient  and  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  c^>2r- 
sumers. 

These  conditions,  it  will  be  perceived,  apply  with  more  or  less  forw 
equally  to  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry ;  but  there  is  a 
seventh,  which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  of  considerable  importaxice 
to  those  engaged  in  textile  manufactures,  and  particularly  to  tie 
cotton  trade.  I  refer  to  the  climate  of  the  two  countries.  Different 
opinions,  I  know,  are  entertained  on  this  subject,  but  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  in  this  respect  the  Lancashire  spinner  and  manufacturer  mnat 
enjoy  an  important  advantage.  The  atmosphere  of  New  England  m 
particularly  dry ;  the  atmosphere  of  Lancashire  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse, and  every  practical  man  knows  that  a  moist  atmosphere  * 
essential  to  good  spinning  and  weaving.  When  resident  in  Blad[- 
bum,  I  was  assured  both  by  employers  and  workpeople  that  thiee 
weeks  of  a  dry  east  wind  would  bring  the  out-turn  and  the  wtg«* 
down  ten  per  cent.  Now,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  atmosphere  i» 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts  was  drier  than  <i>^ 
atmosphere  of  Lancashire  during  the  driest  east  wind  that  ever  blfi^* 
That  the  American  manufacturere  are  themselves  conscious  of  tW* 
disadvantage  is  evidenced  by  the  measures  they  take  to  counteract  * 
They  never  build  weaving  sheds  in  America,  mainly  because  of  tiA 
and  they  thus  lose  the  important  advantage  of  a  top  light.  Th® 
weaving  looms  are  almost  invariably  placed  in  the  basement  stoiy  ^ 
the  mill,  and  in  both  spinning  and  weaving  rooms  large  quantitieB  w 
steam  are  injected,  so  as  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with  moifltiire-    * 
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lever  could  leani  tbat  the  operati%^es  in  America  offered  any  objection 
this  practice,  but  in  Lancashire  it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
pute,  and  occasionally  the  hands  have  had  a  turn-out  over  it, 
)f  course,  it  is  extremely  difScult  to  put  an  estimate  upon  the  value 

\f  this  climatic  advantage^  and  I  will  not  venture  to  do  so,  I  am 
trongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  must  be  considerable. 

In  dealing  with  the  other  advantages  of  the  British  manufacturer, 
re  shaU  have  something  more  tangible  to  show,  however.  And  first, 
ith  respect  to  the  rates  of  interest  upon  capital,  it  really  requires 

^othing  more  than  the  plain  statement  of  the  facts — that  the  noiTnal 
large  on  a  first-class  mortgage  in  New  England  is  ten  per  cent,  per 
lum,  while  in  Lancashire  it  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  j  and  that 
le  discounts  charged  upon  the  best  commercial  paper  in  Boston  or 
lew  York  will  vary  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  in  ordinary  times — to 
low^  that  in  this  important  respect  our  mamifacturers  enjoy  a  great 
^Ivantage. 

And  next,  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  mills,  of  machinery,  and  of  mill 
amishings-    Here  the  baneful  influence  of  the  system  of  protection 

|ipon  manufacturers'  interests  is  made  most  evident.  On  a  moderate 
imputation,  the  American  mill-owner  pays  at  least  one-half  more  for 
rerything  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  his  working  plant,  liis 

^uildings,  his  machinery,  his  binishes,  and  all  the  various  items  which 
institute  what  are  known  as  mill  fumiBhings.  Even  such  articles  as 
re  to  be  met  ^vith  in  the  United  States  in  abundance  have  attained  a 

^rice  before  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  mill-owner  that  would  be 
Bgarded  as  most  extravagant  in  this  count rj^.     This  is  the  residt  of 
le  long  distances  which  many  of  them  have  to  be  earned,  and  of  the 
estrictive  influence  of  protective  duties.      I  found  the  mill-owners  of 
[assachtisetts,  for  example,  paying  a  price  for  their  fuel  which  in 
re  and  Yorkshire  would  be  regarded  simply  as  iTiinous.      In 
B6  did  I  find  a  manufacturer  paying  less  than  5  dols.  a  ton  (about 
ETsterling)  for  his  fuel,  and  in  many  important  manufacturing  centres 
reached  6,  7,  and  even  8  dols.  a  ton.    The  price,  no  doubt,  has  fallen 

fence  my  visit,  and  since  the  collapse  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  rings ; 

\vX  as  soon  as  trade  re^dves,  another  combination  of  the  same  kind 

send  prices  up.      Such  combinations  are  made  possible  only  by 

le  system  of  protection^    The  New  England  manufacturers  have 

•within  easy  reach  splendid  supplies  of  coal,  which  could  be  obtained 

from  Nova  Scotia,  but  then  Nova  Scotia  is  a  foreign  country,  and  an 

import  duty  of  2  dols,  a  ton  has  to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the 

United  States  coalmaster.     The  cost  of  inkiid  carriage  in  America  is 
lormous,  and  this  again  is  the  result,  in  a   great  measure,  of  their 
bolicy  of  protection.     Of  this  some  curious  illustrations  came  under 
ay  notice.     At  a  manufacturing  village,  sixteen  miles  from  Boston,  I 

Ifound  that  a  barrel  of  American  flom*  cost  as  much  as  it  would  have 
lone  in  the  docks  at  Liverpool  or  Glasgow. 
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Under  the  third  head,  the  cost  of  labour,  the  manitfactarerB  of  the 
United  Kingdom  enjoy  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  their 
American  competitors  when  trade  is  in  a  normal  condition,  and  they 
will  retain  this  advantage  probably  for  generations  to  come.  At  the 
moment,  no  doubt  this  is  not  the  case ;  wages  have  been  reduced  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  crisis  to  an  extent  of  which  the  operatives  in  this  country  have 
but  Httle  conception ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last, 
and  it  is  being  rapidly  rectified  by  the  American  operatives,  who  are 
forsaking  the  factories  in  considerable  numbers  and  taking  to  farming. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  reverse  was  experienced.  The  enormous  profits 
realized  by  the  New  England  manufacturers  for  a  few  years  after  the 
suppression  of  the  great  rebellion,  owing  to  the  imposition  of  high 
import  duties,  induced  a  perfect  rush  both  of  capital  and  of  woA- 
people  into  manufacturing.  Land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  New  Englanders  hastened 
to  make  rich  by  the  aid  of  the  spinning  frame  and  the  power-loom. 
The  bitter  and  painful  experience  of  the  past  six  or  seven  years  has 
created  a  reaction,  which  is  now  in  full  force.  The  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  mill  property  in  New  England  since  1873  has  been  some- 
thing quite  appalling.  But  so  long  as  a  working  man  can  transport 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  Western  plains,  where  he  can  maintain 
himself  with  ease  in  a  state  of  rude  abundance  and  comfort,  the  rate 
of  wages  in  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  States  will  never  remain 
at  a  low  level  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  when  times  are  good,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  manufactuiing  population  of  Massachusetts  are 
remarkable.  Several  overlookers  with  whom  I  conversed  upon  the 
subject  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  the  average  they  changed 
the  whole  of  their  working  staff  once  in  three  years.  The  textile 
manufacturers  have  dealt  with  three  entirely  different  classes  of  opera- 
tives. They  began  with  native  Americans,  the  daughters  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  and  settlers.  These  were  the  young  ladies 
whom  Charles  Dickens  met  in  the  streets  of  Lowell  City,  with 
their  parasols  and  silk  dresses.  The  city  of  Lowell  now  knows 
them  no  more.  The  Irish  immigrants  followed  the  native  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  that  source  of  supply  having  now  dried  up,  the  American 
manufacturers  are  fast  draining  French  Canada  of  its  poverty-stricken 
population.  The  latter  are  confessedly  the  worst  hands,  however, 
of  which  they  have  had  any  experience,  and  they  are  continuaDy 
migrating  from  place  to  place.  From  what  I  have  stated  under  tto 
head,  every  practical  spinner  and  manufacturer  will  understand  that 
the  American  employer  has  troubles  of  his  own  on  the  labour  ques- 
tion which  are  by  no  means  easily  overcome. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  advantage  possessed  by  manufacturers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  feel  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  tho«e 
who  have  never  experienced  the  annoyance  and  loss  entailed  iqKm* 
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commercial  community  by  e  depreciated  and  fluctuating  cuiTeucy 
"what  it  really  meaas.  Looking  hack  upon  the  experiences  of  com- 
^^ercial  aud  manutacturiug  firms  in  America  during  the  last  six  or 
^Beven  years  in  respeot  to  this,  the  wonder  really  is,  not  that  there 
^phould  have  been  an  imprecedented  number  of  failures,  but  that 
^kiere  should  etill  be  any  solvent  firms  left.  Then  the  incidence  of 
^■axation  in  the  New  England  States  presses  very  severely  upon  in- 
dustrial progress.  ^lanufacturers  are  **cribb'd,  cabin'd,  and  confined'* 
[>y  the  protective  customs  duties  levied  by  the  Federal  Government, 
irhile  the  basis  of  valuation  upon  which  the  State  taxation  is  levied 
telJs  heavily  against  a  mill-ownen  The  most  oppressive  system  of 
jl,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  a 
ma  machineiyt  stook-in-trade,  furniture,  and  personal  effects,  down 
to  the  watch  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  are  all  made  the 
^ect  of  State  taxation. 

The  fifth  favourable  condition  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom — lower  rates  for  fuel  and  light — I  have  already  an- 
ticipated by  speaking  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  coal  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  New  England.  The  same  remarks  obviously 
apply  to  gas,  which  is  a  product  of  coal.  The  prices  paid  for  gas, 
when  compared  with  those  current  in  Lancashire  towns,  were  enor- 
mous. The  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  who  make 
large  profits,  few  of  the  mmiicipahties  having  adopted  the  plan  of 
manufactniing  for  themselves.  Tlie  gross  and  scandalous  corraption 
which  disfigures  the  mimicipal  management  of  many  of  the  American 

KdUeB  gives  the  ratepayei^s  little  encouragement  to  increase  the  area  of 
heir  reaponsibiUties, 

The  sixth  condition  which  I  have  named  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  it  is  much  appreciated  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment.     Pent  up  behind  the  rampart  which 
Bllieir  policy  of  protection  has  created,  they  have  grown  weary  of  the 
■f?xhaueting  process  of  feeding  on  each  othen  and  are  making  the  most 
Kdeeperate  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  hi  some  of  the  open  and  indepen- 
dent markets  of  the  world.     Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  so  mueli  at 
le  present  time  of  American  eompetitioo.     But  wherever  they  turn 
ley  are  compelled  to  rely  on  British  assistance.     Beyond  their  own 
ts  tbeir  commercial  marine  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.     The 
manufacturers  of  New  England  have  been  fur  several  years  making  a 
lOst  earnest  effort  to  (jbtain  a  share  of  the  South  American  trade,  but 
le  difficulties  are  almost  insurmoim table.    Nobody  dreams  now  of 
pendiug  raw  produce  winch  is  in  general  demand  anywhere  else  than 
Great  Britain.     This   country  has,   through  the  foresight  of  our 
5at  Free  Trade  statesmen,  become   the   emporium  of  the  whole 
rorld.  and  the  rosidt  is  that  our  manufacturei*s  can  outstrip  aQ  com- 
petitors in  obtaiuing  a  ready  access  to  the  most  distant  markets. 
An  effort  was  made  during  the  last  sitting  of  Congress  to  obtain  a 
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subsidy  for  a  line  of  Bteamers  between  the  United  States  and  Sotith 
America,  but  it  failed;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  Ameii- 
can  merchant  finds  the  most  convenient  route  of  commnnicatum  to  a 
portion  of  his  own  hemisphere  to  be  through  Great  Britain.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  possessed  by  our 
own  manufacturers  in  this  respect  which  came  under  my  notice  wlien 
visiting  a  tweed  cloth  factory  in  Canada.  It  was  situated  at  Sher- 
brooke,  close  upon  the  border-Une  of  the  United  States.  The  man- 
ager of  this  establishment  informed  me  that  he  obtained  all  his  raw 
material  from  London.  It  was  the  only  market  in  the  world  whence 
he  could  rely  on  getting  wool  of  the  exact  quaUty  and  quantify  which 
he  required.  Speaking  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  commercially,  to  a  New  York  merchant 
he  remarked  that  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  what  they  did :  "  I  gaesB 
you  get  the  pull  out  of  us  somehow."  This  was  said  in  relation 
to  the  fact  that  goods  imported  direct  from  India  by  the  Suez  CanaL 
or  from  China  by  San  Francisco,  could  be  only  paid  for  conveniently 
through  London. 

From  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed,  it  will  be  gathered  that  I 
do  not  regard  American  competition  in  our  textile  manufactures  Trith 
alann.  My  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  our  manufactnring 
supremacy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter  until  a  great  change 
hns  taken  place  in  the  relative  conditions.  Such  a  change  may  be 
brought  about  either  by  our  folly  or  by  the  gprowing  wisdom  of 
tlu»  American  people.  I  feel  satisfied  American  manufacturers  wonld 
l)i»  more  Horious  competitors  -with  us  in  many  branches  of  industiy  if 
tlioy  (»njoyed  1i»rs  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  protection: 
but  the  tnith  of  this,  those  most  interested  are  likely,  so  far  as  I  conld 
juilg(»,  to  be  the  last  to  acknowledge. 

Before  concluding  I  should  hke  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a 
feature  of  industrial  enterprise,  as  one  finds  it  established  in  North 
America,  which  is  worth  noting.  It  is  the  extent  to  which  manu- 
facturing of  every  kind  is  monopohzed  by  huge  companies  or  cor- 
porations. Wo  know  their  prototypes  here  in  our  limited  liability 
companies,  but  we  have  little  conception  of  the  hold  which  the 
system  has  upon  the  manufacturing  industries  of  America.  It  was 
tlie  exception  there  to  meet  with  an  independent  employer;  the 
'* corporation "  reigned  everywhere;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
favourably  impressed  \n\\i  the  influence  it  exercised.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  the  administration  of  such  establishments  to 
got  into  the  hands  of  cliques,  who  look  more  to  their  own  interest 
than  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Offices  of  profit  and  of 
trust  come  to  be  filled  with  the  needy  relatives  of  the  friends  of 
the  directors,  and  a  ready  door  is  opened  for  indulgence  in  jobbery 
and  corruption,  which  is  the  curse  of  official  and  commercial  life  in 
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the  United  States.  It  was  the  one  drawback,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
to  the  career  of  the  steady  and  industrious  operative  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  existence  of  these  corporations  ahnost  entirely  for- 
bids the  chance  of  his  raising  himself  beyond  his  own  sphere.  If  he 
were  to  start  as  an  employer  on  his  own  account,  he  would  be  inevitably 
crushed.  The  corporations  surrounding  him  would  form  a  "pool," 
or  a  "  ring  "  against  him,  and  to  struggle  with  such  competition  would 
be  hopeless.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  isolated 
efforts  which  are  now  being  made,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign 
markets,  to  obtain  a  foothold  by  the  manufacturers  of  America,  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  same  systematic  determination  to  beat  down  oppo- 
sition at  whatever  cost. 

James  Henderson. 
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CamUd  Exawdmatim  ^   TkateB.     1^    Pirscrs. 
TrabnerftOa    1078. 


TIIK  lonnuHl  auvl  iudu^trions  writer  who,  under  the  name  Phymcus, 
nitikiy<t  wiir  vxii  isW  bolief  in  Divine  existence  and  everything  whicli 
ho  ontitltHfi  miporudtURtl  (^though  Agnosticism,  p.  70,  not  Atheism,  is 
hiH  orvod>.  prv^t\^«w<^  to  tight  under  the  banners  of  Science.  \Miat  he 
moiUi8  by  that  worvl  ho  doo»  not  leave  us  iq  doubt.  He  explains  -why 
ho  writo8  Huouvnxoudy :  but  no  explanation  was  needed.  Of  what  he 
calls  iMiium  thtK^Uyicwn*  ho  is  \-i8ibly  very  sensitive,  for  he  accuses 
I-ooko  {\\  li4i>  of  u^aug  this  weapon  against  Bishop  Stillingfieet, 
moroly  booauso  that  gr\*at  and  gentle  champion  of  toleration,  in 
defending  hinisolf  tVxnu  the  bishop's  attack,  assumes  that  his  fellow- 
Christian  boliovos  in  tho  Oay  of  Judgment.  In  a  question  of  mental 
science  it  is  not  wonderful  that  an  Englishman  passes  by  all  the  Greek 
philosophers,  with  tho  modianal  Hebrews  and  Schoolmen;  but  Physi- 
cus  e^-idently  discards^  as  fundamentally  faulty  in  method,  all  modem 
science  called  motaphysioal.  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  &c.,  are 
wth  him  nobodies  in  sciouoo.  Ho  claims  that  modem  material  science 
shall  dictate  in  questions  of  mind.  He  plants  his  feet  on  solid  earth 
with  that  " great  and  aocumto  tliinker"  John  Stuart  Mill;  esteems 
the  axioms  of  Theists  illogitiniate  assiunptions  and  "  begging  of  the 
question ; "  and  has  the  ready  answer,  "  How  do  you  prove  it  ?  "  to 

*  Thia  phrase  seems  to  have  lost  aU  specific  moaning  in  recent  times.  In  my  yonth 
it  wQs  interDreted  as  expressing  "  tho  animosity  of  theologians  to  those  who  came  nMred 
to  them  without  joining  their  ranks,**  in  tuialogy  to  the  political  spite  ascribed  to  rwaks 
ojid  i^yytirovfs.  Of  two  Gaulish  peoples  Tacitus  says,  "  The  river  which  diTided  them 
was  their  bond  of  hatred."  So,  Jesmts  are  believed  to  have  cherished  towards  Jansenists  a 
bitterwyite  than  towards  Protestants ;  and  CathoUcs  in  general  to  dislike  Atheism  less 
♦  i2*Jr!Jir^*^**°^*  ^«l«rn  E\'angeUcal8  often  shudder  at  Hindoo  Theists  who  dare  to 
»iic  Of  the  love  of  God,  and  cultivate  spiritual  aflfections;  while  the  same  Evangelicals 
nave  a  tender  pity  and  interest  for  Hindoo  idolaters.  In  short,  odiwn  thsologieum  meant 
bStwiSrSaS^  ^  animosity  evolved  from  inveterate  controversy  and  fear,  just  as 
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everything  that  any  of  ns  may  regard  as  a  first  piineiple,  Aristotle 
announced  the  conseBt  of  mankind  as  the  first  and  firmest  basis  of 
truth ;  adding,  that  if  any  one  rejects  this  he  will  noAvhere  find 
another  basis  so  firm ;  but  Physicus  (p.  6)  treats  this  consent  as  "so 
clearly  fallacious  that  he  at  once  passes  it  over.*"  He  cei-tainly  does 
not  desire  to  root  up  the  intellectual  basis  of  morals,  yet  he  does  it 
unawares,  as  will  herein  afterwards  be  insisted:  in  like  manner,  he 
evidently  does  not  know  that  his  contest  with  Theists  is  deeper  than 
that  concerning  Theism :  he  assumes  doctrines  of  metaphysics  and 
logic  wliich  no  Theist  in  the  past  taught ;  if  any  now,  seduced  by  the 
physical  schools^  accept  their  mecham'cal  or  materialistic  metaphysics, 
they  expose  Theism  to  grave  argumentative  damage.  This  author, 
Physicus,  has  a  wonderfully  high  intellectual  confidence  in  himself, 

td  believes  that  he  has  added  one  or  two  critical  chapters  to  the 
ti-Theistic  argument.     It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  exhibit  his 
tritunphant  tone,  p.  64: — 

^  Inexoi-able  logic  has  forced  us  to  conclude  that,  viewing  the  question  as  to 

I  exlstenco  of  a  God  only  by  the  light  which  modem  science  has  shed  upon 

i. there  no  lunger  appears  to  be  any  semblance  of  itn  argument  in  its  fav^our, 

,     There  can  no  longer  be  any  more  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  God 

rholly  unnecessary  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  than 

fere  is  doubt  that  if  I  leave  ^o  [sic]  of  my  pen,  it  will  fall  upon  the  table. 

The  knowledg-e  that  a  I>eity  in  superfluous  as  an  explanatitju  of  any- 

ag.  I  ^  ►mjded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  is  gromuW 

;  an  ^  r  )  nece88ity  of  reason — /.«,,  if  this  fact  were  not  s<>,  nur  j?cience, 

our  thought,  our  very  existence  itself,  would  be  scientifically  imj)osaible/' 

That  is  (it  seeniB),  we  could  not  think  or  live,  if  the  coui*so 
of  the  univei*se  could  not  be  accounted  for  without  divine  power. 
Perhaps  he  uses  the  phrase  a  priori  incautiously;    else  he    is  far 

tlder  than  Mr,  Mill,  who  was  eminently  shy  of  it;  as  these  few 
>rds,  quoted  by  Physicus,  may  indicate :  **  Apart  from  experience, 
A  arguing  from  what  is  called  reason,  that  is,  on  supposed  self- 
idence,"  &c- 
Physicus  informs  us  (p.  52)  that  before  Herbert  Spencer  announced 
he  perceived  the  great  truth  that  all  and  every  law  follows  as  u 
necessary  consequence  from  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  piiraary 
quahtieft  of  matter.  But  ojs  most  of  us  read  science  (superficially,  be 
it  granted),  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  (a  phrase  which 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  he  changtid  to  persistence,  lest  he  acknow- 
ledge a  conservator,  that  is,  a  God),  first  arose  in  mathematical  dy- 
namica,  not  ii  priori^  but  as  an  inference  from  the  primitive  laws. 
Next,  in  the  study  of  heat  and  electricity,  it  was  found  that  a  definite 
quantity  of  one  force  steadily  replaced  a  given  quantity  of  another 
force;  whereby  the  astronomical  doctrine  was  generalized.  Om 
car^not  wonder  if  it  be  hard  to  follow  the  reasonings  of  one  who  calls 
this  an  a  priori  principle. 

In  spite  of  these  sallies  into  a  priori  pretences,  in  no  one  practical 
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case  does  it  appear  that  he  deviates  from  Mill's  principles  of  meta- 
physics (that  is,  in  his  notions  how  first  principles  are  established), 
and  he  deals  with  our  (supposed)  first  principles  as  rudely  as  Mffl. 
Considering  that  he  panegyrizes  Mill  as  "  our  great  logician/'  we  must 
look  to  Mill  as  aiding  us  to  understand  the  arguments  of  Phjfiicus. 
But  on  first  piinciples  J.  S.  Mill  shows  mere  imbecility.  His  hostility 
to  axioms  is  so  great,  that  he  actually  avows  that  he  knows  only  by 
experience  that  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,"  and  that  in  a 
world  in  which  he  has  no  experience,  two  and  two  (for  aught  he 
knows)  make  five.  And  this  is  Philosophy !  As  he  had  no  experience 
of  endless  distance  and  eternal  time,  he  was  bound  to  reject  Euclid's 
twelfth  axiom  or  confine  its  certainty  to  narrow  terrestrial  limits. 
Physicus,  who  puts  to  Theistic  first  principles  the  question,  Where  is 
your  proof?  is  bound  to  do  the  same  with  Euclid;  and  to  add  the 
stem  remark  :  "  Your  pretended  axiom  does  but  beg  the  whole  question 
of  parallels — not  prove  it."  It  is  certain  that  all  the  ancients  learned 
the  truth  of  this  axiom  solely  by  the  mindy  not  by  measurements  or  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  this  is  a  signal  and  valuable  rebuke  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
scorn  of  "  what  people  call  reason  "  and  "  self-evidence."  It  is  also 
notorious  that  the  efforts  of  modem  zeal  have  not  hitherto  got  beyond 
the  point  of  substituting  some  new  axiom  for  this  old  ojie ;  and  no 
mathematical  authority  has  approved  the  scheme  of  founding  it  upon 
experience,  i.e.,  on  measurements.  7/"  this  were  approved,  the  present 
writer  has  advocated  substituting  the  following : — "  It  is  possible  that 
there  should  exist  one  four-sided  figure,  which  has  all  the  four  angles 
right  and  all  the  sides  equal,"  i.e.,  a  single  square  is  possible.  But 
mathematicians  with  one  voice  prefer  a  broad  axiom  which  all  minds 
count  self-evident ;  and  this,  in  the  science  which  above  aU  others  is 
considered  perfect  in  logic.  Why  then  should  any  man  of  sense  dis- 
parage axioms  and  despise  the  consent  of  the  human  race  as  their 
justification  t 

Physicus  (p.  6)  is  "  willing  to  express  himself  indebted  to  Mr.  IM" 
for  the  following  demonstration  that  there  is  no  first  cause  : — ^Every 
change  proceeds  from  a  prior  change,  so  far  as  things  he  within  the 
sphere  of  our  experience ;  therefore  every  distant  cause  had  a  higher 
cause,  and  the  very  essence  of  causation  is  incompatible  with  a  first  cause. 

This  is  a  very  old  objection,  and  did  not  need  thanks  to  Mr.  Mili^ 
If  it  be  sound  reasoning,  we  may  certainly  dispense  with  the  elaborate 
refutations  of  Theistic  writers  in  the  pages  which  follow  it.     If  everj^ 
refutation  could  to  the  readers'  high  satisfaction  be  here  refuted,  aH 
would  be  of  no  avail,  when  the  doctrine  of  "  Experience  "  has  succes^^-" 
fully  annihilated  the  received  belief  of  a  God,  who  causes  but  was  rxo* 
caused.     Nay,  Mr.  Mill  elsewhere  provides  a  refutation  more  neatily 
still,  by  the  quiet  remark,  "  Of  course  we  can  never  know  anythui£r 
but  phenomena."    Now,  since  no  one  avows  God  to  be  a  phenomenon, 
the  very  man  who  disavows  axioms  cleverly  makes  an  axiom  of  his 
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pWTj,  which  at  once  decisiv^ely  rules  Theism  out  of  court.     Indeed,  the 
who  talks  so  grandly  of  the  " very  essence  of  causation"  (a 
reat  and  accnrate  thinker,  according  to  Physicus),  ia  just  the  man 
rhose  darling  effort  was  to  resolve  causes  into  mere  antecedents,  and 
Fects    into    sequences;    thereby   exphiding,   as   a   superstition   and 
^gitimate  assumption,  the  only  idea  of  a  cause  held  by  the  English 
ition — an  idea  translateable  into  every  cidtivated  language,  and,  I 
[loubt  not,  into  the  language  of  tlie  least  cultivated  men  also,     \\Tien 
►n  Reid  rephed  to  Dr-  Brown,  that  this  new  doctrine   would  make 
ight  the  cause  of  day  and  day  the  cause  of  night,  he  put  forth  with 
1  simplicity  a  refutation  for  which  neither  Brown  nor  Mill  had 
!  i>f  good  sense  in  reply. 
It  i8  not  requisite  to  charge  Physicus  with  J.  Stuart  Mill's  blind- 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  Euclid's  axioms  are  verbal  truths  which 
Fy  themselves  everywhere  and  always,  independently  of  experience* 
'Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,"  is 
ied  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  equal,  which  admits  no  proper 
itiou;  "the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,'*  is  similarly  verified 
the  word  greater.     Such  axioms  are  implicit  definitions  of  words 
rhieh    have  no  explicit  definitions,  and  are   analogous  to  implicit 
Auctions  in  the  higher  algebra*  from  which  an  explicit  definition  in 
finite   form  can  l&ometimes  bo  inferred/     Of  this  Mr.  Mill  had  no 
perception. 

In  trying  to  understand  Physicus's  reasoning,  the  word  conceive  is  a 
instant  vexation.  He  obtrudes  it  on  Theists  (whether  quoting  any 
lefinite  writer  does  not  appear),  and  then  pummels  them  for  its  use, 
Thus»  p.  83,  the  Theist,  he  sayB,  **  declares  that  it  is  beyond  his  powers  of 
meq>tion  to  regard  the  complex  harmony  of  nature  otherwise  than  as  a 
iroduct  of  some  one  integrating  cause;*  The  Theist  may  quite  as 
sily  and  as  forcibly  say:  I[i  choosing  between  the  alternatives  of 
apposing  the  harmony  of  nature  to  come  from  a  single  designing 
fower,  or  to  come  from  blind  chance,  I  reject  the  latter  theory  as 
itnous,  and  necessarily  choose  the  former.  But  this  would  not  have 
xabled  P>ysicu8to  launchabout  symbols  and  "symbolic  conceptions," 
id  *'  wholly  symbolic  inconceivable  conceptions.''  Whether  he  means 
abols  of  the  mathematical  calculus,  is  not  clear ;  in  any  ease  it  is 
away  from  the  argument  in  hand.  A  Theist  has  a  right  to  disown 
tlie  patroiiizing  arguments  which  Physicus  puts  into  his  mouth 
aerely  to  refute.  And  what  is  his  refutation  ?  P.  85  :  "  A  great  deal 
ims  on  the  precise  meaning  which  we  assign  to  the  word  *  conceive.' 
''or  we  have  just  seen  that,  by  employing  *eyinbolic  conceptions/  we 
r^t  able  to  frame  what  we  may  term  a  /onmil'\  conception  of  universal 

6oId J  iKMSLuae  Euclid  gave  an  inefficient  and  wholly  uselesa  deEnitioQ  of  a  straight 
QO  (tik,*  a  ttruT^ht  line  is  an  eyeu  Une  :  as  woU  say,  an  even  line  is  straight),  therefate 
)  n^edM  t/>  work  from  the  axiom,  *'  Two  linos  cannot  eacloee  a  space/'  which  become 
lijTi]'         '  'litjon. 

f  'I  ire  his  own. 
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harmony  as  due  to  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  word  *  conceive/  as  used  in  the 
Theistic  argument,  must  be  taken  to  mean  our  ability  to  frame  iriiat 
we  may  term  a  material  f  conception,  or  a  representation  in  thought  of 
the  whole  history  of  cosmic  evolutioru"  Apparently  he  means,  that  if 
I  say,  ^'I  regard  the  theory  of  blind  chance  as  ridiculous  and"  not 
worth  naming,"  I  virtually  only  say,  "  I  have  not  in  my  mind  an  entire 
acquaintance  and,  as  it  were,  picture  of  all  the  series  of  changes  ^that 
have  passed  in  the  history  of  cosmic  evolution."  How  is  one  to* deal 
with  such  a  controversialist  ? 

It  is  something  to  have  elicited  that  conceive  with  him  implicates  a 
pictorial  or  material  image  (t)  in  the  mind ;  but  this  does  not  in  the 
least  help  us  to  understand  his  doctrine  in  many  passages ;  and  it  is 
well  to  dwell  upon  one,  which  he  has  evidentiy  framed  with  great 
care,  p.  19.  He  is  opposing  Locke,  who  at  one  time  says,  it  is  self- 
conii*adictory,  at  another  that  it  is  inconceivable,  that  matter  should 
have  intrinsic  power  of  originating  thought — or  motion.  Of  course, 
with  Locke  and  with  all  of  us  a  self-contradiction  is  inconceivable; 
and  the  proposition  before  us  was  with  him  inconceivable,  merely 
because  self-contradictory :  but  Physicus  is  pleased  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
this,  and  presently  thus  sums  up : — 

"  Because  men  find  conceivability  a  valid  test  of  truth  [indeed !  Do  they  ?]  in 
the  affairs  of  everyday  life — as  it  is  easy  to  show  [! !]  a  priori  that  it  must  oe, 
if  our  experience  has  been  formed  under  a  given  code  of  constant  and  general 
laws  [observe  his  cautious  limitation] — ^therefore  they  conclude  that  it  must 
be  equally  valid  wherever  it  is  appliea ;  forgetting  that  its  validity  must  per- 
force decrease  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  the  test  is  applied  from 
the  sphere  of  experience," 

The  last  words  take  one  aback,  after  the  heroic  demolishing  of  a 
First  Cause  by  our  local  experience  that  every  change  comes  from 
a  previous  change.  The  old  formula,  "  Eveiy  bird  comes  from  an 
egg,  and  every  egg  from  a  bird ;  therefore,  the  series  of  birds  and 
eggs  had  no  beginning,"  is  not  stiikingly  diflferent  from  Mr.  Mill's 
demonstration  above  quoted,  and  has  in  common  the  doctrine  that 
local  recent  experience  avails  for  time  and  space,  however  distant; 
but  now  we  suddenly  learn  that  we  must  allow  for  distance,  and  he 
boldly  charges  on  the  Theist  the  forgetfulness  which  one  might  think 
was  solely  his  own.  The  whole  passage  is  the  stranger  in  that  one 
had  thought  Theists  and  Atheists  to  agree  in  the  physical  schools  that 
experiments  made  on  the  eai-th,  say,  with  a  torsion  balance  or 
Attwood's  machine,  avail  to  teach  us  truth,  not  only  on  inaccessible 
parts  of  this  globe,  but  equally  in  the  moon,  in  the  sun,  or  in  any  of 
the  nearer  stars ;  and  if  ever  we  doubt  the  validity  of  the  argument, 
at  vast  distances  of  space  or  time,  it  is  either  because  we  hare  mis- 
givings as  to  the  final  accuracy  of  our  fonnula  of  gravitation,  or  as  to 

t  The  italics  are  his  own. 
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delioacy  of  our  iustinimeBts,  That  celestial  mechaaica  may  bs 
founded  on  teireetrial  experiments  is  the  most  remarkable  axiom 
Hich  we  have  added  to  the  ancients*  and  we  call  it  the  Uniforniity  of 
Hhire ;  an  axiom  which,  of  course,  we  take  every  opportunity  of 
^Ritig*  But  it  would  now  appear  that  Physicus,  with  tixe  ancients, 
deaies  that  the  fall  of  an  apple  can  give  us  instruction  concerning  the 
force  acting  on  the  moon#  But  we  must  go  back  to  the  puzzling 
aasertion  that  **men  find  conceivahility  a  valid  test  of  truth  in  tha 
affikirs  of  everyday  life,'*  because,  as  said  above,  this  word  conceivable 
plays  Bo  large  and  vexatious  a  part  in  the  argument  of  these  pages,  as 
in  Herbert  Spencer,  If  we  desh'e  to  understand  what  is  meant,  one 
must  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  tentative  efforts.  Apparently,  Herbert 
Spencer  means  self-contradictorj^  by  inconceivable.  If  he  does,  it  is 
a  pity  he  does  not  say  self-^contradictory,  which  would  show  the 
emptioess  of  many  an  argument.  Physicus  wants  him,  in  preference! 
to  say  *^  absoluteli/  inconceivable,"  and  himself  inventa  the  phrase, 
''  relndmly  iaoonceivable."  He  illustrates  the  latter  by  saying,  '*  We 
Hpri  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  insuperable  difficulty  in  conceiving  apparent 
^fction  OS  due  to  our  actual  motion/'  Surelythis  does  but  show  that  what 
H  calls  eonceivintj  has  noticing  to  do  wth  truth,  and  is  mischievously 
Htmded  in  passages  which  will  presently  be  quoted.  Moreover,  a 
TOW  nomenclature,  such  as  absolutely  and  relatively  conceiving,  is  a 
part  of  the  vicious  system  which  avoids  correct,  clear,  universally 
understood  words,  and  involves  us  in  teclimcal,  cloudy  verbosity,  as  if 
aiming  to  lead  minds  astray.  And  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark,  how 
concmvabitiit/  is  a  vaUd  test  of  truth  in  matters  of  everyday  life. 
Neither  self-coniradiciion^  nor  its  absence,  nor  **  relative  conceivability,** 
aa  above  explained,  gives  a  glimpse  of  good  sense  to  the  passage. 
No  doubt,  popularly,  to  conceive  implies  the  having  a  pictorial  idea ;  as 
I  may  say,  *•  I  know  that  I  have  a  soul,  but  I  have  no  power  to  con- 
ceive (imagine)  a  soul  as  if  I  saw  it."  This  senso  also  fails  in  the 
sentenoe  before  us.  It  was  stated  above  that  Physicus  introduced  this 
careful  assertion  in  commenting  upon  Locke,  who  has  naturally  and 
simply  observed  that  knowing  nothing  about  it,  we  are  not  competent 
to  deny  that  the  Supreme  Power  may  have  given  to  some  combina- 
tioBB  of  matter  (as  brute  animals)  a  capacity  of  thinking ;  an  opinion 
aich  he  thinks  more  reasonable  than  to  euppose  that  God  has  given 
litee  and  fleas  immaterial  souls,  which  souls,  according  to  Bishop 
Uingfleet,  would  then  be  immortal ;  yet  it  seems  to  him  (Locke) 
4#  than  a  contradiciion  to  suppose  matter  (which  is  evidently  in  ita^ 
trnture  void  of  sense  and  thought)  should  be  the  eternal  first 
dug  being,  Locke  here  modestly  propounded  the  opinion  that 
3r,  which  has  no  intrinsic  capacity  of  thought,  may,  by  a  special 
16  action,  perhaps  be  endowed  with  that  capacity;  but  he  did  not 
what  apparently  he  ought  to  have  added,  that  when  so  endowed 
f  no  longer  call  it  matter,  but  a  living  th^lug,  an  animal,  or  antnmlcule* 
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Surely  this  is  a  very  slight  omission ;  but  see  how  grandiloquent  • 
comment  Physicus  founds  on  the  passage  (pp.  118,  119)  :^ 

"  This  passage,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  whole  range  of  philosophical  literature,  in  respect  of  showing  how  eveo 
the  strongest  and  most  candid  intellect  may  have  its  reasoning  faculty  im- 
paired by  the  force  of  a  preformed  conviction.  Here  we  have  a  mind  of 
unsurpassed  penetration  and  candour,  which  has  left  us  side  by  side  two 
parallel  trains  of  reasoning.  In  the  one,  the  object  is  to  show  that  Uie  author's 
preformed  conviction  as  to  the  being  of  a  God  is  justifiable  on  grounds  of 
reason  [the  two  parallel  trains  are  not  in  the  quotation,  which  perhaps  is 
abridged]  ;  in  the  other,  the  object  is  to  show  that,  granting  the  existence  of 
a  God,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  endowed  matter  with  the  faculty 
of  thinking.  Now,  in  the  former  train  of  reasoning  the  whole  proof  rests 
entirely  upon  the  fact  that '  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  ever  bare  incogi- 
tative  matter  should  produce  a  thinking,  intelligent  being.'  Clearly,  if  this 
proposition  is  true,  it  must  destroy  one  or  other  of  the  trains  of  reasoning ; 
for  it  is  common  to  them  both,  and  in  one  of  them  it  is  made  the  sole  ground 
for  concluding  that  matter  cannot  think,  while  in  the  other  it  is  made  com- 
patible with  the  supposition  that  matter  may  think." 

Such  is  his  perversion  of  a  most  modestly  propounded  opinion,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  might  have  seemed  no   one   could  mistake. 
Locke  cannot  believe  that  matter  can  produce  thought,  but  can  believe 
that  God  may  impart  to  it  a  faculty  of  thinking.     He  avows  his 
inabiUty  to  understand  how  an  immaterial  soul  can  think,  equally  as 
how  matter  can  think ;  and  he  is  as  ready  to  believe  that  a  Supreme 
God  can  impart  the  power  of  thinking  to  one  as  to  the  other.     What 
can  be  more  reasonable*?     Physicus  discovers  herein  that  Locke's 
intellect  was  impaired  by  the  force  of  a  preformed  conviction  I    It 
would  seem  that  he  cannot  understand  Locke,  however  accurate  and 
expUcit  Locke  may  be.     Thus,  in  the  following  short  sentence,  he 
corrects  Locke's  word  reverence  into    [diffidence  1],   which  gives   a 
different  and  wrong  meaning.    He  quotes  (p.  122)  from  Locke  :  "  That 
Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  soUd  and  not  solid  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  say."     Reverence  is 
precisely  the  right  word.      Locke  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be 
assailed  as  irreverent,  if  he  denied  that  to  reconcile  contradictionB  lay 
within  the  sphere  of  divine  power.     With  Milton  and  the  Greeks  he 
treated  the  idea  as  preposterous ;  but  aware  of  popular  weakness  and 
easy  obloquy,  he  mildly  veils  his  firmness  in  the  words,  "  I  think  with 
due  reverence  we  may  say."    Here  diffidence  would  make  him  weak.   It 
was  not  a  case  for  diffidence  at  all.     He  was  not  the  man  to  truckle 
to  folly,  and  pretend  that  to  make  the  same  verbal  proposition  simiil- 
taneously  true  and  false  was  a  problem  for  power^  human  or  divine. 
But  when  Physicus  tells  us  "  conceivabiUty  is  a  valid  test  of  truth  in 
the  affairs  of  everyday  life;*'  when  further  he  assures  us  that  h priori 
it  muBt  be  so,  if  we  hve  in  a  world  of  stable  law ;  it  is  doubly  hard  U>^ 
interpret  his   doctrine.      In  the  hearing  of  the  present  writer  ai^ 
eminent  physicist  lately  said,  no  doubt  jocosely,  that  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  a  Tartar  suffering  from  gout  The  gout  is  a  matter  of  "every— 
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my  me,"  and  Tmtaiy  is  not  so  far  from  ns  as  the  moon.      Does 

I'hjeious  really  hold  tliat  **  concei  vabiHty  "  is  here  a  valid  test  of  truth  I 

liVliether  I  can  or  cannot  conceive  that  the  R^issian  Empire  should 

fiiiddeiJy  collapse,  or  the  Greeks  conquer  Constantinople,  how  can  it, 

#,Htlier  way,  l>e  a  test   of  truth  I      What  Locke  means  is  perfectly 

clean  that  the  thing  alleged  is  self-contradictory.     But  a  Belf-oontra- 

flictoiy  proposition  remains  false,  or  rather  absurd,  not  only  '*  under  a 

L^ven   code  of  constant  and  general  law/'  as  Physicus  elaborately 

lJtrntt.8  his  assertion,  nor  solely  at  moderate  distances  from  the  sphere  of 

jerience  ;  but  also  in  the  planet  Jupiter.     Two  and  two  would  not 

ike  five  in   the  Infenio  or  the   Superuo  or  in  a  world  of  chaos, 

I^WTiat  a  pity  it  is  that  Physicus  walks  on  such  stilted  abstractions, 

1  -that  he  does  not  grant  us  a  single  illustration  that  conceivability  is  a 

test  of  tmth  in  everyday  life,  or  a  hint  at  his  marvellous,  nay  easy,  tt 

jpriort  demonsttpition  that  it  must  be  so  I     In  a  long  passage  (p,  87) — 

BIX  pages — ^(which,  it  seems,  he  quotes  from  Herbert  Spencer,  perhaps 

with  some  adaptation  in  the  early  part  to  his  own  purpose),  he  uuder- 

takea  to  give  the  Atheist's  reply  to  the  argument,  which,  personafinff 

the  Thehf,  Physicus  has  constnicted.     Mr.  Spencer  (it  seems)   asserts, 

and  at  least  Physicus  adopts  the  assertion  as  his  own,  that  to  speak  of 

a  mind  guiding  the  evolution   of  a  world,   is  to   utter   words   that 

hare  no  meaning.     This  is,  apparently,  Mr,  Spencer's  genial  way  of 

-showing  respect  to  the  intellects  of  countless  Rages.      In  such  an 

lewertion  there  is  nothing  tliat  deserves  a  word  of  reply.     It  is  very 

id  that  80  eminent  and  valuable  a  physical  writer  should  think  him- 

Jself  wise  in  mental  philosophy. 

Physicus  also  has  fancies  of  his  own,  not  shared  hitherto  by  the 

ibnrnan  race,  as  to  what  things  are  self-contradictory.      He  tells  us  (p. 

[20*  foot-note)  that  to  one  who  believes  every  human  mind  to  have 

[proceeded  from  a  Divine  mind,  the  words  *'  Supreme  and  Uncaused 

[Mind  "  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms,  just  as  much  as  would  the 

Jwords  **a  square  triangle  having  four  right  angles/'     How  does  ho 

lake  this  out?     Thus.     He  who  believes  that  every  human  mind 

proceeds  from  a  higher  mind,  must  by  the  word  mind  connote  (imply?) 

<lurivation  from  a  prior  mind :  therefore  whatever  other  attributes  he 

ascribes  to  the  First  Cause,  he  must  exclude  the  attribute  mhid.     This 

forsooth  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  as  fair,  but  rigid  argument.     We 

^  know  that  our  minds  had  a  beginning,  and  that — mind  and  body — ^we 

.  6re  derivative,  apparently  transitory.     This  is  not  to  say  that  a  Mind 

of  which  we  know  no  beginning  is  derivative  ;  that  mind,  a.^  such,  is 

derivative.     What  epithet  is  due  to  one  who  babbles  thus,  and  calls 

book  (forsooth  I)  a  candid  examination  of  Theism  '? 

Physicus  in  p.  08  gives  us  some  additional  information  concerning 

Ihe  conceivable;  and  it  may  l)e  the  more  proper  to  quote  it,  because 

It  18  part  of  a  chapter  for  which  he  claims  novelty ;  which  indeed  aims 

formulate^  or  perhaps  graduate,  the  proof  that  the  existence  of  a 
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God  18  a  hypothesis  wholly  nnnecessary  to  science,  yet  not  oonfhted 
logically;  therefore,  he  concludes,  <' suspended  judgment"  is  the  only 
attitude  of  the  mind  justified  by  strict  logic.  He  writes  (the  italics 
being  his  own,  which  we  beg  the  reader  to  remark)  : — 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  determine  even  a  definite  probability  as  to  the  existence 
(much  less  the  nature)  of  anything  which  we  may  suppose  the  Unknowable  to 
contain.  We  may,  of  course,  perceive  that  such  and  such  a  supposition  is  more 
conceivable  than  such  and  such ;  but,  as  already  indicated,  tne  fact  does  not 
show  that  the  one  is  in  itself  more  definitely  probable  than  the  other,  unless  it 
has  been  previously  shown,  either  that  the  capacity  of  our  ooncepticms  is  a 
fully  adequate  measure  of.  the  Possible,  or  that  the  proportion  between  such 
capacity  and  the  extent  of  the  Possible  is  a  proportion  that  can  be  determined. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  Conceivable  would  be  a  fair  measure  of  the 
Possible :  in  the  former  case,  an  exact  equivalent  {e.g.^  in  any  instance  of 
contradictory  propositions,  the  most  conceivable  would  certainly  be  true) ;  in 
the  latter  case,  a  measure  any  degree  less  than  an  exact  equivalent — ^the  degree 
depending  upon  the  then  ascertainable  disparity  between  the  extent  of  the 
Possible  and  the  extent  of  the  Conceivable.  Now  the  Unkn6wable  (including 
of  course  the  Inconceivable  Existent)  is  a  species  of  the  Possible,  and  in  its 
name  carries  the  declaration  that  the  disparity  between  its  extent  and  the 
extent  of  the  Conceivable  (i.€.,  the  other  species  of  the  Possible)  is  a  disparity 
that  cannot  be  determined." 

Why  does  he  not  give  us  at  least  one  example  of  graduated  con- 
ceivability  ?  Let  us  tiy  one.  In  the  Unknowable  planet  Jupiter  it  is 
(let  us  suppose)  more  conceivable  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
waters  can  talk,  than  the  contradictory  proposition  that  some  of  them 
can  talk ;  hence  if  we  could  be  sure  that  our  capacity  of  conception 
duly  measured  the  possible,  we  should  be  quite  certain  that  none  of 
them  can  talk.  But  if  we  cannot  verify  our  larger  hypothesis,  can  we 
at  least  determine  the  ratio  of  our  capacity  of  conception  to  the  extent 
of  the  possible  ?  Even  so,  if  (unluckily)  our  power  of  conception  be 
so  great  (the  case  with  most  of  us)  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  us  to  con- 
ceive either  of  the  two  propositions  which  can  neither  be  true  to- 
gether nor  false  together,  then,  however  great  our  success  in  verifying 
either  of  the  very  difficult  conditions,  we  are  still  left  in  as  distressing 
a  balance  of  judgment  as  the  proverbial  ass  between  two  bundles  of 
hay. 

Turning  from  our  own  attempt  at  illustration  to  the  information 
which  Physicus  gives,  we  here  learn  that  the  possible  has  two  species^ 
the  conceivable  and  the  unknowable.  To  say  that  the  conceivable 
is  a  species  of  the  possible,  an  Aristotelian  may  think  mecmSy  "-4U 
things  conceivable  are  possible."  But  this  is  too  absurd  a  proposition 
to  ascribe  to  Physicus.  Perhaps  then  it  means,  "  Some  things  con- 
ceivable are  possible.'*  This  is  very  harmless,  but  very  worthless. 
Besides,  if  only  "  some  dogs  are  hounds,"  who  would  call  the  dog  we 
species  of  hound?  If  only  some  things  conceivable  are  possible,  who 
will  call  the  conceivable  one  species  of  the  possible  t  Is  Physicus 
dealing  with  thoughts,  or  only  with  words?  He  teUs  us  that  the 
unknowable  is  one  species  of  the  possible,  and  the  conceivable  is  tke 
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other  species,  as  if  the  possible  were  a  genm  made  up  of  two  classcH, 
tilings  unknowable  and  things  conceivable — a  very  obeciire  truth  I 
But  further :  If  we  can  (in  the  Unknowable)  determine  the  proportion 
which  exists  between  the  extent  of  the  Possible  atid  the  capacity  of 
our  conceptioufi  (wliich  most  assuredly  we  never  can),  then  we  attain 
tlio  magnificent  result,  that  the  conceivable  becomes  a /mr  measure 
of  the  possible,  the  degree  (of  accuracy)  depending  on  tlie  ih^n  ascer- 
liiiable  disparity,  &c.  (a  degree  certainly  nether  ascertainable).     But 

tlie  capacity  of  our  conceptions  be  a  fully  adequate  measure  of  the 
poeedblo  (a  condition  which  never  can  bo  fultilled),  then  of  two  con- 
tradictory propositions  the  more  conceivable  is  certainhf  true.  It  is 
oftett  said,  *'  There  is  much  in  an  IF  : "  here  there  is  nothing ;  it  is  a 
swollen  windbag. 

Still  no  light  is  throwTi  on  what  things  of  **  everyday  life  "  con- 
cr"  M  -^'ty  is  a  test  of  truth,  any  more  than  in  the  regions  of  the  un- 
ki  I    into  which  he  is  pleased  to  conduct  us.     The  unknowable 

with  him  indudei  "  the  Inconceivable  Existent/'  He  follows  Herbert 
Spencer  with  so  much  reverence  that  it  may  juntly  be  feared  he 
borrows  this  phrase  also.  With  Mr.  Spencer  the  Unknowable  is  an 
unjust,  almost  fraudulent,  epithet  for  God  and  rfutW  things.  This 
epithet  pretends  to  have  the  sanction  of  religious  doctrine,  because 
all  religious  persons  call  God  incomprehensible;  but  they  never  meant 
thai  we  can  know  tiothivg  concerning  God ;  simply  that  we  cannot 
know  all  of  Him,  cannot  (as  it  were)  see  Him  on  all  sides,  much  less 
exhaust  knowledge  of  Hira,  But  no  one  can  be  moderately  well 
informed,  no  one  can  make  a  few  efforts  at  fundamental  thought, 
without  seeing  that  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  God  is  unknow- 
able*  the  human  mind  is  unknowable,  vital  force  and  matter  are  un- 
knowable. Boscovich  and  Mr.  Penyngton  Kirkmau  deny  all  existence 
to  matter,  and  Professor  Tyndall  enthusiastically  avowed  that  all 
matter  seemed  to  him  alive.  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  restrict  the  word 
Unknowable  to  God,  The  passage  quoted  (out  of  more  of  the  same 
tedious  and  bewildering  character)  is»  in  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer,  ingeniously  constructed  to  throw  dust  into  people's  eyes,  to 
uveary  readers,  to  give  them  words  to  which  they  can  assign  no  definite 
Ihought,  and  appear  wse  by  afi"ecting  great  generalization. 

Enough  probably  has  been  written  to  justify  what  was  said  in  the 

tegiuning,  that  the  controvei-sy  between  modern  Theists  and  Agaos- 

i  tics  or  Atheists  is  deeper  than  any  doctrine  of  Theism,     Wo  diflor  on 

luQUiphysics  and  logic.     Through  the  non-cultivation  of  metaphysics 

ill   the  spiritual  schools  for  at  least  half  a  century  in  England*  the 

^\t*       '  lias  great  facility  of  dictating  and  passing  as  cuiTent  his  own 

.r  ,  sics ;  hence  by  a  single  surreptitious  axiom,  which  makes  our 

ive  senses  our  only  trustwortliy  informants,  he  can  explode  Theistic 

Ulief  as  absurdity.     The  cause  of  English  distaste  for  metaphysics  is 

lV>\Tous — namely,  that  to  the  outer  world  successive  metaphysicians 
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seem  to  do  nothing  but  refute  one  another;  this  has  undermined  their 
authority,  and  made  their  science  appear  emptiness.  Moreover,  ever 
since  Englishmen  began  to  read  Gennan  metaphysics,  our  meta- 
physicians, of  whatever  school,  write  barbarous  and  scarcely  intel- 
ligible English.  The  remark  applies  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  of  Edin- 
burgh as  much  as  to  any  one.  Neither  Locke  nor  Reid  indulged  in 
such  jargon.  Of  course  Englishmen  expect  pure  and  simple  English, 
and  are  repelled  by  such  a  dialect.  Perhaps  without  rashness  one 
may  add  that  the  metaphysics  which  we  need  for  morals  and  religion 
are  so  compact  and  small  in  mass  that  there  is  not  enough  to  supply 
material  for  an  academic  professor.  In  each  case  it  is  rather  the 
theological  and  moral  professor  who  ought  to  teach  the  metaphysics 
(Le,,  the  First  Principles)  of  his  own  topic — pubHcity  would  counter- 
act all  tendency  to  unfairness.  Perhaps  also  a  metaphysical  professor, 
to  fill  out  his  teaching,  goes  forth  into  parts  of  his  subject  quite  un- 
important to  morals  and  religion,  and  is  led  by  ambition  to  cultivate 
novelty.  Hence  variance  and  strife  between  diflferent  professors,  who 
nevertheless  (it  is  believed)  held  in  common  what  may  be  termed  the 
sacred  nucleus  of  truth. 

That  in  eveiy  science  some  axioms*  are  needed  before  any  deduc- 
tions can  be  made  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  respect  the 
philosophic  power  of  one  who  denies  it.  As  above  insisted,  the 
necessity  meets  us  even  on  the  threshold  of  geometry.  Men  like 
J.  S.  Mill  struggle  in  vain  against  this  prominent  fact.  The  ancients 
did  not  learn  the  truth  of  EucHd's  twelfth  axiom  by  eyes,  or  ears,  or 
nostrils,  or  touch,  but  purely  by  the  mind.  An  axiom  meant  a  pro- 
position claimed  as  reasonable :  whether  it  really  be  reasonable  must  be 
judged  by  the  consent  of  mankind:  words  which,  in  the  case  of  geo- 
metry, mean  by  the  consent  of  all  who  have  intellect  to  study 
geometry.  An  axiom  caimot  be  proved,  it  can  only  be  approved ; 
for,  proof  means  deduction  from  earlier  truth  ;  such  deduction  cannot 
go  back  for  ever.  There  must  be  first  truths :  these  therefore  must 
remain  improved,  yet  they  stand  not  less  firm,  if  esteemed  reasonable 
by  all  human  minds,  or  by  the  vast  mass  of  all  competent  to  think. 
Now  in  some  cases,  to  deny  a  first  principle  or  axiom  approaches  the 
verge  of  insanity.  No  one  can  give  proof  that  a  universe  exterior  to 
our  own  minds  exists :  one  or  two  would-be  philosophers  of  Greece, 
who  professed  doubt  of  it,  were  esteemed  all  but  mad :  yet  to  refute 
the  doubters  is  impossible,  there  being  no  earher  truth  that  is  clearer. 
Metaphysics  are  the  research  or  establishment  of  firet  principles.  In 
practice  we  are  so  Uttle  apt  to  cultivate  such  research,  that  even  men 
of  high  talent  are  at  a  loss  to  reply,  if  asked  what  are  their  first  prin- 

•  Of  course,  we  may  have  as  first  truths,  for  a  deductive  science,  laws  gathered  by 
induction ;  but  induction  is  not  a  formal  prooess,  nor  is  it  even  a  strict  proi/.    It  is 
conducted  by  tact  and  good  sense.     Qeomfltiy  migM  be  fotonded^  rl  ai^  on*  ehoM^  on 
experimental  laws ;  yet  even  so,  thk  woold  nofe  foiMEiiede  the  mm  qiMii^^ 
of  Euclid.  **  •   '.'   isiii  ./i.iiJu:. — *►:    :/'.0 
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cjples  ;  hence  a  clever  Socrates  can  twist  an  accomjilished  Protagoras 
round  his  little  finger.  Nor  ooly  so,  l:»nt  in  diftVrent  stages  of  ciJtiire 
ibu  mind  may  see  truths  in  a  new  order,  mfiy  place  that  earlier  which 
later,  or  diBcem  as  primary  something  which  it  did  not  before 
fliscctrn  at  all :  thvis  Theistic  arguers  often  assign  diflercDt  firnt  tniths. 
But  clearly,  iii  the  defence  of  Theism  we  ought  csirefully  to  aroid 
novulties*  special  to  ourselves,  and  rest  upon  such  principles  as  collec- 
tive mankind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  lias  always  approved.  Nothing 
ij5  leee  intelligeut  than  the  attempt  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Physicus 
to  east  scorn  upon  Theism  as  a  development  out  of  Fetishism.  It  is 
a  confirmation  to  the  Theist,  a  pride  and  not  a  shame,  that  mankind, 
even  in  its  lowest  state,  has  always  discerned  that  Superior  Mind  acts 
in  the  mnverse,  and  that  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  (he  Supreme  Being^ 
even  on  tliis  globe.  This  axiom  is  firmly  held  under  evcrj^  form  and 
shade  of  nascent,  or  fatuous,  or  connipt  religion,  equally  as  in  all  the 
wiperior  forms ;  insomuch  that,  in  writing  the  Physical  History  of 
ilan,  Prichard  lays  down  **  reverence  for  Unsocn  Power'*  as  one 
criterion  of  the  species.  We  may  boldly  hold  to  this  axiom  as  a  fii-m 
beginning  and  fixed  piinciple  against  all  the  scoffs  of  those  lilvo 
Physicus,  who  "at  once"  pass  by  the  consent  of  mankind  as  "  clearly 
fallacious/'  He  forgets,  it  may  seem,  that  only  by  this  consent  is  a 
madman  voted  down  as  mad.  A  madman  cannot  be  argued  down ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  Atheists, 

Another  axiom,  prominent  in  the  middle  age,  I  believe,  is  now  much 
to  the  purpose :  •*  Nothing  can  act,  except  in  the  place  where  it  is.*' 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  discovered  that  the  moon  moves  as  //the  earth 
attracted  her,  and  in  turn  the  earth  moves  as  i/the  inoon  attracted 
her;  and  in  concise  phrase  it  is  permissible  to  speak  as  if  each  mass  of 
brute  matter  exerted  a  force  in  a  place  iu  which  it  is  not.  But 
Newton  was  not  bo  silly  as  some  opponents  thought,  %vho  imputed  to 
him  a  belief  that  particles  of  dust  on  the  earth,  by  some  intrinsic 
power  of  their  own,  pulled  towards  them  particles  of  dust  in  the 
moon.  lie  justly  regarded  the  force  of  gravitation  as  a  diN^ne  action; 
certainly  not  a  materia!,  but  necessarily  a  spiritual  force,  and  did  not 
impute  to  matter  a  divine  omnipresence,  //'spiritual  forces  per\"ade 
the  universe,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  belief  of  gravitation ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it  to  the  axiom  just  riuoted.  But 
to  suppose  iiarticles  of  inert  dust  to  attract  other  distant  particles, 
was  justly  scouted  as  absurd  by  Hutchinsonians  and  others.  Locke, 
iMid  nearly  all  writers  of  the  next  century,  used  the  phrase^  that  God 
had  inv^tted  matter  %vith  the  power  of  gravitation— clearly  because 
tile  power  is  constant,  and  as  we  say  inherent.     But  apparently  they 


ncG  the  voice  or  dictate  of  God  is  certainly  no  novelty;  yet  I  havfi'' 
iiti«?  caUed  '*  Theiam/'  enticed  ijy  the  ingtinious  argument  of  Mr. 

cArri«3il  out  kifi  dtx-trine  Ixsyond  what  I  now  think  it  will  Isear,  so 
to  be  made  for  prejudiced  and  p«irvertcd  con  sciences. —F,  W.  Jf, 
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differed  only  in  phraseology,  not  in  thought,  from  Dr.  James  Mar- 
tiueau,  who  insists  that  the  divine  action  ever  continues.  Locke 
undoubtedly  regarded  the  continued  power  to  be  a  result  of  the 
continued  divine  will.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  gravitation 
between  bodiesy  and  supposed  the  force  which  draws  a  stone  to  the 
earth  to  act  in  parallel  lines  through  the  whole  universe ;  hence  the 
Epicurean  refutation  of  central  force,  on  the  ground  that  an  infinite 
universe  has  no  centre.  Nevertheless,  the  ancient  conception  of 
divine  action  in  the  universe  was  as  clear  as  ours.  What  can  be 
nobler  than  Virgil's  description  of  fact,  as  he  saw  it  ? 

"The  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  outspread  waters,  and  the  Ahiing 
globe  of  the  moon,  and  the  Titan  stars  [vast  stars],  are  nourished  by  &  Spirit 
within ;  while,  infused  through  all  the  members,  a  Mind  agitates  the  mass, 
and  miugles  itself  in  the  mighty  body." 

The  new  school,  atheistic  or  agnostic,  eminently  as  expounded  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  endeavours  to  thrust  us  back  into  a  past  eternity  to 
find  out  God,  and  then  turns  upon  us  as  fools  for  not  seeing  that  a 
past  eternity  is  a  contradiction,  and  a  confntation  of  Theism.  But  at 
least  it  is  an  equal  confutation  of  astronomy  and  geology.  In  all,  the 
same  difficulty  appears,  and  no  doubt  it  is  intense.  Whether  we  say 
that  an  eternity  of  time  is  past,  or  that  time  had  a  beginning,  we 
seem  equally  bewildered,  as  in  a  dream.  But  religion  does  not 
depend  on  our  ability  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  things,  any  more 
than  does  astronomy.  Each  gathers  its  data  from  the  present,  or 
from  the  moderately  distant  past.  Physicus  is  simply  false  in  fact 
when  he  says  (indeed  often  repeats)  that  modem  science  has  made 
the  hypothesis  of  divine  power  superfluous.  Divine  agency,  as  in 
gravitation  and  other  forces,  which  cannot  belong  to  brute  matter,  is 
no  hypothesis,  but  an  undeniable  present  fact,  and  the  belief  of  it  is 
not  at  all  superfluous.  Moreover  he  becomes  even  ludicrously  false, 
when  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  completes  the 
whole  chain  of  causes,  and  explains  the  evolution  of  the  present  world 
out  of  tiie  chaos  of  diffused  nebulae.  Forsooth,  two  sexes  rose  out  of 
one  by  natural  selection.  Eyes  were  made  by  natural  selection. 
What  drivel  may  not  be  blurted  out  under  the  pompous  pretext  of 
intoxicated  modem  science?  In  the  same  uniuteUigible  spirit 
Physicus  represents  Theists  as  struggling  for  the  belief  that  a  God 
exists  who  acts  ^'beyotid  the  sphere  of  experience"  (p.  76);  whereas 
the  doctrine  alike  of  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  all  pre-Christian  Theism 
has  claimed  a  LTVINQ  God  acting  now  and  herey  around  us  and  within  us. 
Nay,  Theists  have  never  ceased,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Job  and 
Virgil  to  the  present  day,  to  claim  the  instinct  of  animals  as  one  form 
of  divine  action  {JJeua  anima  brutoi^um),  and  of  course  as  the  mover  in 
all  the  uncormpted  instincts  of  man. 

Indignant  as  one  may  feel  at  the  pervendty  of  a  writer,  Physious 
challenges  our  jitjj  and  almost  melts  xme,  in  his  chapter  on  General 
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'  LftW*    Uiutarians  feel  themselves  iiifiulted  by  an  oppoiient'B  pity  :  no 
asult  is  liere  intended,  but  does  not  Physicne,  by  his  shi-ill,  bitter  cry, 
ivite  and  entreat  our  pity  1     Let  the  reader  hsten  to  it,  and  eee 
rhether  it  can  be  interpreted  as  a  strange  and  wild  sarcaam,  and  not 
the  utterance  of  true  feeling  (p.  51): — 

*♦  If  it  hftd  been  my  lotto  have  lived  m  the  last  generation,  1  should  certainly 
ave  rej^ted  in  these  *  sublime  conceptions '  [he  has  beeu  quoting  from  Baden 
owell]  as  in  an  argument  supreme  and  irrefutable.  I  should  have  felt  that 
he  progress  of  pljyaical  knowledge  could  never  exert  any  other  influence  on 
Dieiam  than  that  of  ever  tending  more  and  more  t6  conlirm  that  magniticent 
^ehef,  by  continuously  expanding  our  human  thoughts  into  progressively 
ivancing  coiiceptiAas,  ever  grander  and  yet  more  grand,  of  that  tremendous 
blessed  T]  Origin  of  Things,  the  Mind  of  God.  Such  would  have  been  my  hope 
-such  would  have  been  my  prayer.  But  now,  how  changed  !  Never  hi  the 
Ust/ory  of  man  has  so  ierrtfic  a  calamity  befallen  the  race  as  that  which  all  who 
v  now  behold  advancing  as  a  dtlugt^  black  witk  destruction.,  resistless  in 
|i:  jirnoting  our  most  chenshed  hopes, engulfing  our  most  precious  creed, 

Mui  our  hifjhtst  life  in  mindhss  desolafiotu     Science,  whom  erst^diile 

re  I  a  very  Angel  of  God,  pointing  to  that  great  barrier  of  Law,  and 

proclaiiiiiiig  to  the  restless  sea  of  changing  doubt,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed/ — even  Science 
bas  now  herself  thrown  down  this  trusted  banier;  the  floodgates  of  infidelity 
[unbelief?]  are  open,  and  Atheism  overwhelming  is  upon  us/* 

If  an  avowed  Theist  had  written  the  above,  angiy  protests  innu- 
merable would  have  assailed  him,  and  plentifid  snarls  against  bigotry 
and   prejudice,  and  odium  theolofficum.     But  now,  behold !  the  deep 
moan  of  desolation  and  burial  of  the  higher  life  conies  forth  from  one 
Fho  writes  to  propagate  the  desolation,  and  cast  scorn  on  all  as 
ignorant  or  "illogical''  who  find  faith  iu  God  reasonable,  natural, 
heerful,  and  certain  to  be  the  uniting  and  beatific  faith  of  the  human 
ice.    There  is  indeed  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  words  above  quoted 
Bame  from  grave  and  deep  sincerity,  as  another  painful  passage  wHl 
»how  (p.  130).    He  is  discussing  whether  the  cosmic  Theism  of  Mr. 
•"iake  will  supply,  "with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  intensified  meaning, 
syatem  in  which  we  may  worship  God,  and  all  that  is  within  us  bless 
lis  holy  name ;  *^  and  he  adds,  such  a  proclamation  **  cannot  fail  to 
^rreat  our  most  eerions  attention*    Nay,  may  it  not  do  more  than  tJiial 
laj^  it  not  appeal  to   hearts  wliicb  have  long  ceased  to  worship  t 
lay  it  not  once  more  revive  a  hope — long  banished,  perhaps,  but  still 
le   dearest  which  oxu-  poor  natures  have  experienced — that  some- 
where, some  time^  or  in  some  way,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  feel  that 
irod  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  ?    For  to  those  who  have  known  the 
anguish  of  a  shattered  faith,  it  will  not  seem  so  childish  that  our  hearts 
lould  beat  the  quicker  when  we  once  more  hear  a  voice  announcing 
a  world  of  superstitious  idolaters,  *  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship, 
Him  declare  I  unto  you/  *^ 

Happily  PhysicuB  has  tmly  little  reason  for  predicting  that  manMud 

»ure  to  follow  his  dismal  banner  and  the  belief  which  he  feels  to  be 

^  black  with   destruction,"     jNo  argument  of  modern  Atheism  has 
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added  an  ounce  of  weight  to  that  old  assertion  of  Epicurus,  that  the 
harmonies  of  form  which  we  admire,  instead  of  being  a  divine  work, 
are  only  the  fittest  to  survive,  indeed  those  which  alone  were  able  to 
survive,  out  of  the  bungUng  productions  of  Nature ;  who,  no  doubt 
(since  blind  chance  alone  ruled),  created  lions  with  the  stomach  of 
cows,  dogs  with  the  head  of  men,  and  every  monstrous  combination 
that  could  not  Uve.  Only  the  very  few  and  exceptional  which  chanced 
to  be  harmonious  could  Hve  and  did  Hve  ;  and  now  in  these  we  fondly 
fancy  that  we  see  divine  workmanship  1  This  argument  was  flung 
upon  a  Pagan  world,  and  awhile  served  as  a  parrot-utterance  to  a  sect 
which  doted  upon  Epicurus  as  a  divine  pope  and  an  unimprovable 
revealer  of  secrets ;  for  all  the  Epicureans  bowed  submissively  to  their 
founder,  just  as  Lucretius  trumpets  forth,  "Deus  illefuit,  Deus^  inclute 
Memmi ! "  but  the  argument  seriously  convinced  very  few,  went  down 
into  forgetfulness,  and  is  revived  two  millenniums  after  Epicurus, 
just  avoiding  to  give  prominence  to  what  is  gross  and  grotesque, 
however  necessary  to  the  argument.  Many  a  poor  young  man  may 
have  darkness  cast  over  his  soul,  and  mourn  bitterly  with  Phygicus ; 
but  the  creed  preached  by  Physicus  has  to  struggle  with  the  instincts 
and  good  sense  of  manldnd,  and  certainly  never  will  prevail.  Just 
now,  in  England,  in  spite  of  our  gigantic  vices  and  our  pernicious 
pubhc  mistakes,  there  is  more  of  deep,  hearty,  unpretending,  charitable, 
sweet-minded  reUgion  than  at  any  previous  day.  The  passage  con- 
cerning Baden  Powell  suggests  that  Physicus  is  not  an  old  man.  We 
may  hope  that  he  may  yet  outgrow  beUefs  which  he  justly  charac- 
terizes as  a  calamity  and  a  desolation. 

But  the  last  paragraph  biings  up  what  Paley  called  the  argument 
from  design,  or,  by  modern  foppery,  teleology.  Indeed  in  Physicus, 
who  probably  received  the  distinction  from  others,  Metaphysical 
Teleology  is  made  a  separate  head.  Such  is  the  process  by  which  the 
vulgar  are  shut  out  from  a  wholly  popular  subject,  and  metaphysics 
are  converted  into  a  technical  and  sacerdotal  mystery.  Of  courBe 
every  general  proposition  may  be  misappHed,  every  argument  may  be 
mismanaged.  In  our  daily  experience  things  happen  by  chance  which 
fit  so  nicely  that  we  could  fancy  they  were  from  design.  Eager 
reasoners,  in  ever  so  good  a  cause,  often  push  their  argument  too  far, 
and,  even  when  they  are  substantially  correct,  carelessness  of  phrase 
may  make  it  easy  to  turn  their  argument  to  ridicule  :  moreover,  what 
is  here  much  to  the  point,  devout  sentiment  and  criticism  are 
antagonistic,  as  indeed  are  emotion  and  criticism.  Rightful  thankful- 
ness to  the  supreme  Lord  and  Ruler  makes  the  devotee  accept  as 
special  favour  what  a  bystander  judges  to  have  nothing  special  in  it. 
Every  good  cause  in  pohtics  is  apt  to  be  damaged  with  the  educated 
and  fastidious  by  the  overpleadings  of  the  vehement  and  eager.  But 
after  stripping  off  all  that  goes  beyond  the  mark  of  sober  and  oauiaous 
thought)  tiiere  remi'  i«  world  fitnesses  mnwnerablei  on  tiie 
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gest  and  the  snialleet  scale,  in  wliich  alike  common  sense  and  im- 
jommon  Bense  see  design  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  evading  this  belief 

by  carrying  out  the  cimibroiiB  Epicurean  argument  to  a  length  of 

hich  Epicunis  could  not  dream.  We  cannot  prove,  we  are  told,  that 
bo  eye  ivas  intended  to  see,  or  the  hand  to  grasp,  and  fingers  to  work 
leKcately :  of  course  we  cannot ;  but  what  is  the  alteraative  ?  to 
elieve  that  it  came  about  by  blind  chance?  No  science  haa  any 
salcnluB  or  apparatus  to  decide  between  the  two  theoriea.  Common 
ense,  not  science,  has  to  decide ;  and  the  most  accomplished  physical 

udent  has  in  the  decision  no  advantage  whatever  over  a  simple  but 
houghtful  man,  Cicero,  no  fool,  mastered  thoroughly  the  whole 
Spicurean  sj^stom,  as  his  Epicurean  friend  Atticus  confessed,  as  also 

0  see  in  his  Dialogues ;  but  he  avows  that  he  would  as  soon  beUev© 
hat  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  wiitten  by  shaking  letters  together  in  a 
^ag,  as  that  this  universe  arose  out  of  l»!ind  chance.  This  has  been 
ilwaye,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  hearty,  unhesitating  conviction  of  all 

bes  of  man,  and  eminently  of  the  foremost  intellects.  That  so  wild 
,  notion  should  come  back  strutting  up  as  a  proud  conqueror,  does 
lUt  show  that  the  physicists  are  intoxicated  (as  above  phrased)  by  their 
tysical  triumphs. 

But  here  is  a  new  discovery.  We  are  (it  seems)  no  longer  shut  up 
;o  the  alternative,  **  either  intelligence  or  blind  chance.'*     Physicus 

.  159)  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Flint's  Thoisra,  confesses  that  up  to 
iho  date  of  its  publication,  we  had  to  choose  between  intelligence  and 
brtoity.  Dr,  Flint's  argument  (says  he)  was  legitimate  a  few  months 
}ga ;  but'now  Physicus  has  demonstrated,  "  in  his  fourth  chapter,"  that 
latural  causes*  not  only  ynai/  but  must  have  produced  existiog  order, 
3is  fourth  chapter  cannot  be  set  before  the  reader.  On  the  mind  of 
lie  present  critic  it  leaves  no  impression  whatever;  but  certainly 
iiere  is  not  a  %vord  even  tending  or  pretending  to  show  tliat  there  is 
ny  third  admissible  hypothesis  besides  inti.?lligence  and  bliiidneas; 

d  what  eke  is  chance,  but  blind  force,  he  has  not  told  us,  Physicus 
leems  to  claim  originality  for  his  rt-markable  discovery,  and  since, 
>efore  he  had  attained  it,  he  avows  that  the  argument  against  chance- 
creation  was  "  fully  valid, "  he  has  blighted  his  own  life  and  given 
niraself  agonies  by  his  unhappy  originality.  Apparently  he  must  give 
np  the  windy  verbosity  and  endless  abstractions  through  which  liis 
■DteUect  tries  to  swim  into  infinitude,  before  he  can  get  relief  from  his 
regrettable  distress. 

Thus  fai*,  it  has  been  insisted  positively,  that  the  forces  which  we 

discover  acting  on  and  through  matter  cannot  be  material,  and  must 

e  spiritual ;  next  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  we  diBcem 

ceign,  and  thereby  the  acting  of  mind.     From  these  two  facts  we 

:ifer  a  deeigner,  possessed  of  what  we  know  in  man  as  will-force,  but 

In  natiiral  cauBGs  he  includes  tlioso  forces  wliich  we  inaist  are  Biriae.    This  single 
L  ncfUtmJix^  hk  whole  ar^^ment* 
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on  a  scale  immeasurable  by  our  faculties.  Before  going  farther,  it 
may  be  well  to  insist  on  the  only  alternative  open  to  Phyedciis,  if  he 
will  not  admit  the  judgment  of  Locke  and  Newton  that  gra^tation  is 
a  divine  force. 

All  physical  students  will  now  agree  that  gravitation  or  attrac- 
tion exists  at  vast  distances,  and  at  small  sensible  distanceB;  bat 
marvellously  changes  into  repulsion  at  a  very  near  distance,  an^ 
more  marvellously  still,  changes  again  into  a  most  intense  -attract 
tion,  which  we  call  cohesion,  at  an  extremely  small  distance.  -  This 
fact   has    long    convinced   our   leading   mathematicians,    that   cor 

received  Newtonian  formula  of  gravitation,  — ,  (where  m  is  the  maas, 

T 

and  T  the  distance),  is  not  absolutely  true,  yet  diflfers  quite  inappre- 
ciably from  truth  at  such  distances  as  a  foot  or  a  yard,  while  tiie 
very  minute  error  becomes  ever  less  at  greater  distanoea*  What 
is  the  true  foi-mula  is  matter  of  conjecture;  but  if  repuLrion  vary 
nearly  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  as  many  have  thought,  the 

formula  F=^  (l — -)  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  good  second  ap- 
proximation to  truth ;  if  only  the  number  or  line  a  be  extremely  small, 
so  that  at  sensible  distances  the  fraction  -  may  be  quite  insignificant 
In  this  case  be  it  observed,  that  while  r  is  greater  than  a,  the  lactor 
1 — -;  is  positive,  and  attraction  continues ;  but  when  r  is  less  than  a, 

the  fraction  f  becomes  greater  than  1,  the  factor  1 — ^  is  negative, 

T  T 

and  attraction  is  changed  to  repulsion.  To  include  the  case  of 
cohesion,  we  need  a  further  complexity.    The  simplest  formula  which 

has  been  imagined  is  F  =  ~  {1 — -j  (l — -)  where  b  is  prodigiously 

smaller  than  a ;  then  if  r  is  less  than  b, — ^the  algebiaio  equivalent  of  F 

being  F= -,  (- — 1^  (- — 1^  — we  find  the  force  is  once  more  positive, 

that  is,  attractive ;  and  cohesion  will  vary  nearly  as  the  inverse /otfrti 
power  of  the  distance.  We  cannot  assert  this  formula  to  be  true ;  but 
apparently  no  mathematical  law  which  answers  the  conditions  of  &ct 
can  be  simpler  than  this;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  requires 
two  arbitrary  linear  constants,  a,  6,  besides  the  constant  m,  which 
denotes  the  mass  of  the  molecule ;  and  be  the  law  what  it  may,  there 
cannot  be  fewer  arbitrary  constants  than  these.  In  short  every  mole* 
cule  lives  like  a  spider  in  its  little  den,  and  hugs  to  its  embrace  with 
unimaginable  intensity  whatever  comes  within  a  marvelloiisly  tiny 
distance  less  than  b ;  but  whatever  is  further  firom  it  than  the  distance 
b^  it.  r^els  with  a  much  weaker  thrust,  yet  with  great  inteneiiy.  Bat 
when  ^e  object  thus  vehemently  repdSisd  gets  beg^OBud^tiifrV^ 
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mce  a,  hatred  (as  the  anoieuts  might  eay)  changes  to  pity,  and  th% 
inolecule,  as  it  were,  cries  out,  Return  to  the  edge  of  my  courtyard  ! 
Thus  each  molecule  acts  as  if  it  had  cognizance  of  two  distances,  b  and 
aj  besides  ite  power  of  attracting  ^^dth  mass  m  another  molecule  in  the 
Bjfit  difitaut  region  which  ordinary  teleecopefl  can  reach.  These 
Hitemeuts  are  not  theories  itivented  by  theologian e»  but  facts  as 
B||>artcd  to  us  from  the  physical  schools.  ^Ve  have  now  to  ohooee 
between  two  mippoeitions ;  no  third  is  poeeible.  Either  these  wonder* 
^  and  (one  may  say)  sagacious  forces  are  divine,  and  what  Physicus 
tPDuld  call  ^M/^irrnatuml,  or  they  inhere  naturally  in  the  molecule,  as 
Physicus  thinks  science  to  compel  him  to  believe.  In  the  latter  case, 
wbat  else  is  science  about,  but  setting  up  (without  proof)  an  essen- 
tially Fetish  doctrine  of  the  most  stupendous  and  unreasonable  Mud  ; 
n  doctiine  which  gives  to  a  brute  particle  occult  and  magical  power, 
so  that,  like  an  Omnipotent  God,  it  reaches  fi-om  star  to  star,  and  dis- 
criminateB  minute  distances  with  accuracy  unparalleled  !  Fetishism  in 
infantine  man  is  no  more  to  be  despised  than  lisping  in  an  infant,  but 
Fetish  and  magical  fancies,  when  adopted  by  advancing  and  pre- 
teatious  science,  are  as  pitiable  as  senile  lisp  and  drivel.  It  is  like 
Ogtronomy  degenerating  into  astrology, 

itoXa  the  building  up  of  Theism  there  arc  of  course  successive  stages. 
^kity  in  the  various  forces  which  man  discerned  in  the  universe  was 
Bk  at  first  imagined ;  but  with  the  culture  and  development  of  mind 
Sonotheism  always  drives  out  polytheism,  nor  would  Physicus  or  any 
modern  Agnostic  blame  us  for  beUeving  in  such  Unity,  Either  no  God 
or  one  God,  they  will  avow,  we  must  accept.  The  argument  from 
design,  if  it  be  not  wholly  fallacious,  proves  mind  in  the  imiverse. 
Of  course  it  is  only  from  experience  of  our  own  minds  that  we  havo 
koh  a  word  as  mind,  or  can  attribute  mind  to  another :  in  so  far, 
■flection  on  our  own  mind  is  needed,  if  we  are  to  discern  design  and 
^designer.  But  Theists  further  insist,  now  as  of  old,  that  the  two 
axioms  are  legitimate^  **Man  is  not  tlie  highest  being  in  the  universe/' 
and  **  The  Power  which  created  man  must  have  possessed  all  the 
human  powers,  and  more  beside.'*  From  these  axioms  we  infer  that 
tlie  power  which  we  call  God  is  a  mind  and  something  more, — or, 
rather,  much  more, — indepeudeBtly  of  the  argument  from  design. 
They  corroborate  one  another.  We  appeal  to  human  consent  for  the 
eatablishment  of  these  axioms.  The  nndc  arripuisii  (mentem  tuam  ?) 
of  Cicero  has  been  echoed  down  from  the  earUest  known  times.  If 
J^bysicus  persist  in  his  scornful  contempt  of  human  consent,  and  claim 

proof  of  first  principles  which  he  will  never  get,  he  commits  religious 
ride,  to  his  own  misery.     The  kind  of  verification  which  first  prin- 

^les  may  have  dificrs  in  diffei'ent  topics,  and  some  words  on  this  head 

%y  not  be  out  of  place. 

K'      '^-\\  consent,  or  plausibiHty,  may  mggeM  a  probability,  as  does 
^^  *^ven  where  it  fails  to  establish  truth;  and  in  q^uantitativo 
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science,  the  intricate  but  accurate  deductions  from  an  assumed  first 
principle  may  elicit  some  assertion  of  fact  which  is  in  our  reach  to 
test;  just  as,  if  we  doubted  the  veracity  of  an  instrument,  say  a 
telescope,  we  may  check  it  by  examining  close  at  hand  what  we  saw 
through  the  glass  from  a  distance.  Now,  such  theology  as  is  not 
reUgion  is  Uttle  but  physical  theoiy,  and  is  imimportant  to  life.  Only 
when  we  beUeve  in  a  moral  God  is  theology  of  any  vital  importance ; 
and  then  the  proper  verification  is  in  moral  life.  The  very  anguish  of 
heart  to  which  Physicus  confesses  might  point  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Quantitative  verification  could  never  exist  for  any  axiom  of 
theology ;  for  the  question  of  Mind  and  No  Mind  could  never  dis- 
criminate itself  in  numerical  result ;  much  less  can  anything  moral  be 
subject  to  numerical  valuation  :  but  a  moral  corroboration  to  a  moral 
doctrine  is  nothing  at  all  unplausible. 

We  have  first  to  inquire  how  the  moral  element  enters  theology ; 
that  is,  why  we  add  moral  epithets,  Good,  Beneficent,  Merciful,  to  the 
Spiritual  Power  which  we  discern  pervading  the  tmiverse.  The 
arguments  of  scomers,  from  Epicurus  and  Cotta  down  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
have  always  been  such  as  necessarily  fail  to  join  issue  with  Theistic 
minds.  Haunted  as  Mr.  Mill  was  by  the  idea  of  experience,  he  tacitly 
assumes  that  reUgious  minds  have  arrived  by  his  a  posteriori  road  at 
their  belief  in  the  divine  attributes ;  at  least,  he  argues  against  them 
only  on  this  side,  and  simply  scolds  down  everything  else  as  unreasoning 
faith.  They,  on  the  contrary,  insist  that  it  is  reasonable  faith.  But  first 
let  us  attend  to  the  history  of  Theism,  and  see  whether  the  beliefs  have 
not  been  a  priori.  Early  mankind  had  no  literary  history,  no  prose 
wilting,  Uttle  extended  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  their  own  day, 
experience  so  narrow  that  to  form  any  idea  of  the  Divine  morality  from 
a  posteriori  study  of  "  God  in  history  "  was  impossible  and  unimagiaed. 
But  as  soon  as  good  men  looked  up  with  reverence  to  a  higher  Power, 
their  very  reverence  compelled  them  to  beUeve  that  Power  to  be  better 
than  themselves.  Energetic  rulers,  if  not  themselves  very  good,  made 
sure  that  as  they  punished  rascals,  so  the  Most  High  must  punish  the 
wicked.  (It  is  not  here  urged  that  this  inference  was  just ;  only  the 
process  is  marked  out  as  a  priori,)  Tender  souls,  in  like  manner, 
believed  that  God  must  feel  tenderly  to  the  weak  and  sufiering, 
because  they  discerned  tenderness  of  the  strong  towards  the  weak  to 
be  a  high  virtue  in  the  powerful ;  so  in  proportion  as  they  were  good 
themselves,  the  axiom  that  '^  God  is  better  than  man"  became  more 
and  more  full  of  meaning.  With  all  this,  there  was  much  wrongftd 
anthropomorphy  and  plentiful  error ;  yet  out  of  it  the  positive  side  of 
moral  religion  was  gradually  worked  out,  and  the  errors  of  fimtaqr 
and  folly  were  expurgated  as  time  went  on,  as  notably  appears  id 
contrasting  the  J  '^  *he  "  iKad  "  with  the  Jupiter  of  iBschyliiB's 

best  passage^^  ^fm  the  Hebrews  it  iras 

long  taken  fox  oi«£prj^  ka^ 
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altk,  and  conquest  over  enemies,  to  the  pious  and  virtuous.  It 
Is  qnite  ceHain  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  this  belief  through  any 
JA  posten&ri  induction  from  human  history ;  and  \Yhen  experience 
phowed  them  that  it  was  false,  the  discovery  was  at  first  bitter  and 
appalhng.  But  has  the  Hebrew  nation,  has  the  Chmtianity  founded 
on  Judaism*  has  Islani,  or  any  reHgion,  renounced  on  that  account  the 
{intense  belief  that  **God  is  better  than  man/'  "God  is  the  universal 
I  Ruler '^  (though  wo  never  can  trace  Hie  i-xile  in  any  narrow  range  of 
rents),  or  that  God  is  mercifid  and  beneficent  t  No  axiom  can 
Bonably  be  retained,  or  set  up,  if  facts  disprove  it.  Some  such 
beliefs,  once  received,  locally  at  least,  as  axioms,  have  been  disproved, 
and  are  abandoned, — such  as  that  the  wicked  am  infallibly  punished 
in  this  life,  and  that  the  virtuous  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease  and  never 
fail  to  be  fed,  and  liis  seed  shall  inherit  the  land.  If  it  could  be  made 
out  that  by  reason  of  intense*  abounding,  overwhelming  misery,  it 
were  better  that  this  globe  had  never  been  peopled,  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  God  is  nol  better  than  man,  but  rather  worse, 
and  that  woi^hip  of  such  a  God  is  imreasonable  and  depra\'iDg.  But 
facts,  however  painful  and  dreadful,  are  at  a  prodigious  distance  from 
this  conclusion, — an  assertion  of  which  the  proof  is  extremely  clear 
and  simple,  in  the  intensity  yviih  which  even  the  diseased  and  miserable 
cling  to  life.  Until  constant  suffering  breaks  down  the  love  of  life, 
life  itself  is,  nearly  to  all,  so  sweet  and  delightful,  that  no  barbarian, 
no  simple  peasant,  no  slave,  wishes  to  die,  any  more  than  docs  a  dog 
or  a  bull,  but  all  struggle  for  "  dear  life."  The  pity  which  is  called 
out  for  a  youth  who  is  prematiu-ely  cut  off  shows  intensely  how 
precious  a  gift  life  is  esteemed  by  the  ov^erwhelming  mass  of  simple 
yet  thoughtful  pei*sons.  Those  who  undervalue  it  are  the  pampered 
victims  <»f  eimTti,  or  professional  fighters  trained  to  gamble  with  their 
Uves»  and  a  very  few  persons  of  morbid  sentiment,  among  whom, 
perhaps*  wo  must  reckon  J.  S.  Jlill. 

Yet  in  excuse  for  the  perverse  view  of  a  man  in  many  respects  so 
truly  good»  bo  amiable,  so  beloved  by  a  train  of  honourable  friends, 
so  worthy  in  many  respects  to  be  an  example  to  most  of  us,  must  be 
mentioned  the  extravagant  emphasis  which  has  traditionally  been  set 
on  tJie  epithet  Omnipotent.*  Above,  Locke  was  quoted,  as  struggling 
against  the  imputation  of  irreverence,  if  he  denied  that  God  could 
recall  the  past,  and  reconcile  contradictory  propositions.  Perhaps 
even  still  the  vulgar  notion  is,  that  to  the  Almighty 'nothing  is  diffi- 
cult: He  can  make  a  round  square; — an  error  and  folly  which 
naturally  and  reasonably  draws  out  from  ilill,  as  from  Physicus, 
the  cpiestion,  Why  then  does  He  permit  sin  and  endless  cruelties? 
I  irpeak  in  my  own  name,  and  many  will  censure  me;  but  I  say, 


*  Manv  6*"holitrs  insist  that  Skaddai  of  tlie  Old  Testament  Is  Ul-transMed  Almighty. 
Bn  for,  poiens,  prc^ohits,  omnipoUns.     AIbo  in  the  ApocoJjps©  Forro- 

mpo-  Jl  traoflktcsd  All-ruling  aa  Almighty. 
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that  the  epithet  Almighty  seomB  to  me  improper,  miBkaduig,  anJ 
unjustiGLolf  a  mere  exaggeration  of  poetry  and  uncritioi^ing  adom-j 
tion,    Tiie  poAvor  of  God  is  great  beyond  our  measurement 8,  audi 
old  Homer's  epithet  Ji"«M-mighty  pleases  me ;  but  while  we  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  any  proof  that  His  power  has  no  limit,  the  veryj 
epithet  Wise,  which  the  instinct  of  all  religious  hearts  has  appHed  to^ 
Him,  impHes  that  it  has  strict  huiits.     To  absolute  power  there  are  no 
difficulties,  and  no  field  for  the   exercise  of  \^dsditm,  whose  task  iaj 
simply  to  overcome  difficulties.     If  it  be  asked,  What  difficulties  maj 
be  imagined  ?   one  obvious  reply  is,  to  reconcile  the  maiatenauod 
of  strict  unchangeable  laws  of  nature  and  the  free-will  of  man  witkl 
the  general  well-being  of  the  world-     Unchangeable  law  was  requisitdl 
for  reasons  familiar  to   every  atheist :  they  need  not  be  recounted 
here.     Unless  man  were  left  free  to  sm,  he  could  not  be  free  for 
-iortue ;  he  could  not  be  a  moral  being  at  all,  but  only  a  brute  or  a 
macHue,      The  endless  controversies  about  Divine   Grace  among 
Calvinists  and  ArminianB,  and,  one  may  perhaps  add,  in  the  P'   '        f 
and  Stoic  schools,  testify  how  real  is  this  difficulty.     Again,  a  i 

om^  most  moderu  mathematicians  torture  our  intellects  by  talidng 
about  a  new  (algebraic)  world  which  has  four  dimensions  instead  of  i 
the  traditional  three,  %vhich  we  call  leDgth,  breadth,  and  thiclaiCisS^T 
most  persons  will  acquieece  in  the  belief  that  our  well-known  SPACE, 
and  all  its  properties,  which  we  term  geometry,  inhere  in  the  nature  of 
things  as  strictly  and  primitively  as  the  Divine  Being  himself;  so 
that  geometry  contains  a  series  of  conditions  imder  which  He  works ; 
conditions   which  limit  pos^sibility,   and   give  an   ample   sphere  f«>rj 
wisdom.     Apparently  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  idea,  that 
the  Supreme  Buiog  had  to  stiniggle  with  the  inherent  wickedness  of 
matter.     One  may  conjecturally  go  further  stilL     When  it  is  perceived 
that  the  diffusion  of  Ught,  heat,  and,  I  believe,  of  electricity,  by  reaaoii 

of  geometrical  necessity  follows  the  same  law  as  gi'avitation,  viz.,  ^ 

it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that,  from  some  reason  quite 
unknown,  this  law  for  gravitation  was  the  only  one  harmoniously 
admissible,  and  tlierefore  was  practically  inevitable.  For  us  it  is 
impossible  to  get  more  than  glimpses  and  hints  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Divine  power  works,  but  if  there  certainly  ar€  con- 
ditions, certainly  are  restrictions,  it  is  a  noxious  sort  of  mistake  to  i 
the  epithets  Omnipotent,  Almighty,  Absolute, — the  last,  an  impor 
tiou  perhaps  from  Germany,  Physicus  renews  Mr,  MiU*e  objections, 
which  luse  nearly  all  their  weight  to  those  who  are  satisfied  \nih 
holiling  that  God  is  *'the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,*'  His  speciii 
complaint  against  the  pains  of  childbirth  is  singularly  ill-chosen,  whUl 
he  means  it  to  be  critically  decisive.     The  danger  of  -  *   '  "  "    *    'ii 

nothing  to  a  North  American  Im  nnan,  its  suffeiing  :       - ->ij 

to  weaken  her  for  so  much  as  n  oain  iimitabU  is  probabi; 
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it  more  than  conduces  to  maternal  affection  ;  also  wise  treatment 
tho  l)ath,  such  as  has  long  been  customary  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
editerranean,  is  credibly  attested  to  reduce  both  pain  and  danger 
a  very  low  grade.  In  short,  it  is  our  bad  habits  which  chielly 
use  the  misery,  ji!st  as  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  cow,  which  we 
lorantly  mismanage. 

Human  folly  and  sin  are  the  great  blight  of  this  world.     Eapa«caoufl 

rds  and  beasts  kill  their  prey  Avith  marvellous  skill  and  ease,  and  with 

veiy  minimum  of  pain  to  the  victims.     It  is  beneficial  and  right  that 

lance  be  kept  among  animals ;  fierce  beasts  and  birds  do  this  in  the 

befit  way ;  bo  do  carnivorous  insects.     But  man  is  not  made  fur 

butcher,  and  he  bimgles  horribly  in  the  work ;  nay,  he  kills  without 

it,  not  for  his  own  food,  but  for  sport,  or  avarice,  or  fantasy.     Hig 

uelty  is  deadly,  atrocious,  wide-wasting.    As  Pope  phrased  it,  he  is 

0  tyrant  of  the  world.     Yet  as  human  folly  and  sin  are  a  general 

rse,  so,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  human  viitue  (who  can  doubt?) 

to  be  the  great  ornament  to  the  world,  and  each  human  family  is  to 

blessed  tenfold,  as  general  virtue  becomes  triumphant.     History  is 

w  old  enough  to  tell  us,  that  (let  religious  person s  explain  it  as  they 

;ay)  God  will  not  interfere  by  miracle  to  set  right  our  wickedii esses. 

r.  Mill  says,  that  the  thiugs  of  this  world  could  not  go  on  woi-se  if 

ere  were  no  God ;  a  saying  which  admits  only  one  refutation,  viz.»  by 

retortiug  that  his  hypothesis  is  irapoBsible,  for  the  world  certainly  could 

not  go  on  at  all  without  God.     Still,  we  may  freely  translate  his  words 

to  tlie  just  remark,  that  hitherto  the  world  has  gone  on  so  ill  that 

w  of  UB  can  discern  in  it  any  divine  rule.    Indeed,  until  the  tender, 

elfikh,  and  morally  wise,  stand  up  firmly  to  rebuke  avarice,  impurity, 

ipression.  and  cruel  ambitionj  we  seem  to  have  Uttle  ground  to  exj)ect 

t  our  moral  state  iv^ill  much  improve.     Mr.  Mill  s  heart  was  right, 

erefore  his  heart  was  heavy  at  the  sight  of  manifold  liideous  misrule, 

TeU  may  all  our  hearts  be  heavj^  too.  Yet  we  must  cultivate  hope  and 

ith,  if  we  are  to  sustain  any  strength  to  work;  and  above  all,  thos3 

■who  sorrow  over  sin,  and  crime,  and  misery,  must  learn  to  discern  one 

other,  and  understand  that  they  are  all  God's  soldiers  for  the  noblest 

use,  and  must  lessen  their  sad  tendency  to  mutual  bickering.     To 

the  same  ideal  of  a  righteous  life  gives  a  far  greater  ability  for 

tic  common  action,  than  any  acceptance  of  a  creed.  ^\Tien  they 

Actually  learn  this,  the  world  will  notably,  perhaps  rapidly,  improves 

for  onr  divine  instincts  will  spring  into  acti^aty ;  every  divine  power 

in  UB  now  latent  will  be  quickened  by  the  interchange  of  holy  charity- 

ITho  can>*iction  that  the  instinct  which  is  blind  force  iu  the  anim«Ll, 
bile  it  obviously  tends  to  results  which  must  have  been  fore-intended, 
strictly  a  force  of  God,  cannot  stop  short  of  designating  by  the 
^mc  name  those  instincts  of  man  which  are  primitive,  uncorrupt,  and 
>viously  beneficial.  Hence  also  a  new  propriety  aiises  of  ascribing 
►  a  divine  instinct  the  rehgious  tendencies  which  generate  axioms 
,  2  L  2 
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common  to  the  human  mce.  It  le  terril^ly  tiiio,  that  a  l.i 
may  be  far  worse  than  Atheism  ;  yet  right-hearted  Athcibt-  M^iit  to 
ponder  the  assertion,  that  reverence  for  a  God  believed  to  be  ju^t, 
beneficent,  and  an  approver  of  righteonsnees,  is  a  powerful  influence 
to  give  tenderness,  purity,  and  firmness  to  virtne;  moreover,  that  this 
very  fact  is  an  appropriate  verification  of  the  fii-st  axioms  on  which  all 
human  religion  rests.  Religious  men  aflinii  that  the  inward  heart- 
worship  of  a  holy  God  tends  to  the  perfection  of  men.  Is  this  true ! 
Does  it,  or  does  it  not  so  tend !  Physicus,  it  seems,  must  be  convinced 
that  it  does,  or  he  would  not  feel  his  state  of  "  suspended  judgment* 
to  be  a  terrible  calamity.  If  beUef  in  God  does  tend  to  human  per- 
fection, is  not  that  a  legitimate  verification,  not  of  any  local  special 
reh'gion,  but  of  the  essential  principle  of  reverence  for  a  morally  perfect 
and  ever-present  superior  Spirit  f  Om*  stiffest  Atheists  recognize  the 
haimony  of  the  universe.  Can  falsehood  tend  to  human  perfection, 
and  truth  to  human  degeneracy!     That  surely  were  inharmonioua. 

Physictts  is  shocked  by  the  idea  that  a  beneficent  Deity  can  have 
any  higher  aim  than  human  happiness :  to  aim  in  preference  at  man's 
perfection  he  regards  as  inconsistent  with  beneficence.  This  mar 
show  a  fimdamental  moral  coUision  with  religious  men  as  to  thti 
gummum  banum.  Miss  Cobbe  forcibly  urged,  a  quarter  of  a  centinry  back« 
in  her  noble  liook  on  Intnitive  Morals,  that  a  tender-hearted  and  wi«e 
mother  would  choose  virtue  for  her  child  as  its  highest  good,  ratli<»r 
than  any  mean  satisfaction  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  passage  deserves 
quoting,  as  the  book  perhaps  is  not  in  the  market: — 

***  lias  L<>vo  indeed  nothiug^  better  to  de.^ire  for  its  object,  than  the  gratifi- 
cations of  intellect^  affection,  and  sense?  It  seems  to  rae  that  there  is  some- 
tbing  more  pi-ecious  tlmn  tljese,  which  it  would  far  rather  bestow.  Who  that 
haa  loved  deejtly^  nobly,  worthiI^\%  dtx^  not  know  that  the  honour,  goodaeii*, 
purity,  truth  of  our  friend  is  dearer  to  uh  that  his  CMijoyment  *tf  all  the  pleasorrs 
of  life*  fondly  m  we  would  pour  them  also  at  his  feet  ?  How  base  would  be 
the  bve  which  would  regard  a  friend's  virtue  with  iudifferenoG,  aad  wWIe 
praying  for  his  worldly  prosper] ty»  breathe  no  aspiration  for  his  moriJ  per* 
fection !  They  were  mothiTs  who  have  said,  I  would  rather  have  seen  my9P 
in  the  grave,  than  prosperous  in  Lni(|uity." 

On  these  gronnds,  she  contends  that  the  goodness  as  well  as  A^ 
righteousness  of  God  makes  virtue,  and  not  happiness,  the  primary  end 
of  creation.  It  is  not  well  to  fall  into  Stoic  exaggeration,  and  aaf 
that  mere  virtue  suffices  to  generate  happiness ;  but  we  may  well 
maintain,  wnth  Aristotle,  that  the  virtuous  man  will  never  be  wholly 
miserable.  No  one  has  a  chance  of  discerning  the  divine  rule  w 
this  world,  if  he  goes  wrong  as  to  the  proper  end  at  which  djW« 
wisdom  must  aim.  With  iEschylus  (in  a  sadly  corrupt  passage  I)  "^ 
mU8t  avow, 

"  Id  Jo\  e*F  straight  line,  however  pctrfect  its  tmtli, 
Jove's  iuwaixl  yoarumg  is  not  easily  tracked  ; 

*  •  b  •  «  •  • 

For  the  patlus  ol  his  heart  trend  dense  find  overshttdowcdt 
Uai!»ag1i2Able  to  the  gaze/'  " 
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Ifllictionfl,  pains,  deaths,  would  be  no  burden  to  ftutli  (that  is,  to 

f  priori  belief  in  the  wise  Diniie  rule),  if  we  saw  them  tend  to  general 

liue.     The  appalling  fact  is,  that  they  so   very  often  positively 

lemoralize,  when  wide  misrule  spreads  misery  and  barbarism.     Never- 

leless,  thoee  who  are  as  well  infonned  in  histoiy  as  was  J.  S.  Mill 
^re  able  to  see,  if  they  will  open  their  eyes  to  see,  two  sides  of  this 
Subject.  We  may  notice  fii^st  the  evil  side.  In  no  country  as  yet 
tnown  does  its  best  viilue  and  wisdom  bear  rule.    Power  ia  coveted 

jv  its  indulgences  by  the  ambitious,  the  selfish,  the  violent ;  they 
ight  with  weapons  which  the  virtuous  camiot  use,  and  they  win  their 
E>bject.  Even  in  our  present  advanced  stage,  it  is  discouraging,  it  is 
aighiy  depressing,  that  in  a  gi*eat  republic,  abounding  with  know- 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  no  one  dreams  of  electing  some  very  wise 
I  good  man  to  be  President ;  but  the  very  idea  would  sound  Utopian. 
fioi  leBs  sad  is  it  to  see  an  aristocracy  that  has  plenty  of  accomplieh- 

lent,  honourable  character,  and  high  talent,  rejecting  its  nobler  and 
aetker  men  as  leaders,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  swayed  by  widely 
different  influences.  More  terrible  still,  to  see  a  great  and  intelligent 
nation  yield  itself,  through  various  weakness,  tu  the  despotic  and 
corrupting  rule  of  a  mere  adventurer.  In  short,  there  is  very  much 
even  in  present  fact  to  strain  faith,  to  depress  hope,  to  crush  philan- 

Ilhropic  effort,  and  make  us  share  the  gloom  of  Physicus  and  his 
piister. 
I  Yet  there  is  here  a  brighter  side.  Cast  the  eye  back  two  thousand 
years  in  histoiy,  or  a  little  more,  and  how  dreadful  does  the  then  state 
of  the  world  appear  in  the  contrast!  There  we  see  force  alone 
acknowledged  as  the  arbiter  between  nations ;  war  to  be  the  ordinary 
natural  stage,  needing  neither  justification  nor  reason  ;  cmelty  to  the 
conquered  extreme  and  crashing;  slavery  of  entire  populations  the 
nnblamed  result  of  conrjuest;    commerce  naturally  combined  with 

(kidnapping  and  the  slave  trade.  We  see  the  Greeks  in  the  midst  of 
their  highest  culture,  which  did  soften  many  inhumanities,  yet  regard 
fR'ar  between  Greek  and  Greek  quite  allowable,  if  no  treaty,  or  rather 
Itruce,  had  been  swora  to.  We  see  Rome  carry  on  war  with  barbarian 
ferocity,  utterly  anniliilate  freedom  and  manliness,  empty  the  fields, 
1^  cram  the  towns  'with  idle  and  corrupt  population,  exhaust  all  Europe, 
jfcft^'estem  Asia,  and  North  Africa  by  oppressive  taxation,  until  the 
^Pwhole  accumulated  civilization  of  the  AVest  sank  in  mass,  while  bar- 
barous invaders,  whom  a  single  province,  if  free  and  moderately  well 
ruled,  would  have  repelled,  broke  up  and  overwhelmed  every  vestige 
of  hereditary  law  and  right.  Then  followed  a  thousand  yeara  of 
darkness  and  confusion.  Nor  is  that  all :  but  dreadful  Tartary,  the 
inacceemble  home  of  valiant  hosts,  obedient  to  a  militaiy  chief,  but 
ruthless,  insolent,  and  violent  to  eveiy  foreigner,  again  and  again 
poured  down  upon  the  milder  and  more  civiHzed  South,  which  never 
could  foresee  their  movements  nor  guess  at  their  geography.     Again 
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and  agaiQ  were  Cliuia,  India,  Pemia  thus  scmrrged,  and  the  ^     '       -to" 
of  Tartary  reached  through  all  ninflern  Rii6i=ia,  Poland, nnd  +  jv. 

Now  Bee  mthin  how  narrow  limits  tho  terrible  Tartar  powers  are 
Jshntuk,  and  how  impossible  it  is  thnt  the  barbarian  ehmiH  ever  again 
'le  a  match  for  the  civilized  man  in  war*  iloreover,  how  wide  the 
litmianizing  iiifiuenceB  are  spread,  which  claim  international  moraUtyi 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  population,  rnildei*  principle* 
ef  war,  and  prohibition  of  slavery*  Yet  how  small  a  part  of  this  vast 
araeUoration  is  attiibntable  to  the  vii'tues  and  wisdom  of  rulers,  or  to 
any  effort  of  philanthropic  citizens  1  The  retrospect  may  nither  makd 
us  say  that  the  strivingR  of  eelfishncss  not  unjust,  and  tin*  in.'^anity 
rulers, 

"Nam  qucm  Deus  vult  perJere,  deinentat  pHuSj" 

have  done  much  more  for  tho  benefit  of  nations  than  any  wisdom  of 
the  good.  The  Atheist  may  plead  that  the  moral  progress  of  our  race 
throngh  violences  and  oppreseiotiB  towards  a  better  state  ie  only  in 
analogy  to  harmonious  order,  wrought  out  by  fortuitous  concussion  of 
atoms.  Be  it  so ;  but  there  being  two,  and  only  two,  altemativee 
presented  to  our  belief,  we  are  not  irrational  in  selecting  tho  other 
alternative,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  God  works  out  a  better  state 
in  spite  of  and  through  the  folly  of  man,  which  He  really  on^rndee* 
When  we  are  near  to  events,  we  cannot  scan  the  proportions  of 
things;  only  when  far  ^^^thdrawn,  when  we  can  take  in  a  viiv  hmad 
view,  can  we  judge  how  the  great  battle  is  proceeding. 

This  critique  of  Pliysicus  would  be  morally  incomplete  if  his  ike* 
^  ti'ine  of  Determinism  were  omitted.  This  is  a  new  name  for  FataKsio 
or  Necessarianism.  Such  changes  remmd  one  of  culprits  who  have 
©ften  been  condemned  in  court ;  who  find  it  well  to  assume  an  aliat 
m  order  to  escape  the  pohce.  Not  but  that  Necessarianisni,  as  main* 
tained  by  Priestley  and  others,  admitted  a  niling  God ;  the  Detei^ 
niiiiiem  now  preached  by  Materialist  metaphysicians  is  pure  Fatalisnit 
uncontrolled  by  higher  mind.  Since  modem  scientists  cast  away 
this  control  as  a  mere  superstition.  Fatalism  is  the  perfectly  correct 
name  of  their  doctrine.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  a  pkissihfe 
reason  why  they  should  not  cordially  accept  for  it  this  nnivenally 
undci^tood  and  ancient  name,  except  that  Fatalism,  after  being  clearly 
enunciated  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  been  condemned  af 
at  once  monstrous  and  pernicious  by  the  general  mass  of  mankind  antl 
by  certainly  a  vast  majority  of  tho  acutest  intellects;  therefore  they 
take  refuge  under  a  new  name  "  DeteiTuinism,"  which,  with  his  usual 
easy  confidence,  Phyeicus  expects  to  prevail,  because  it  is  the  doctrii>« 
to  which  the  minds  of  these  modem  Tklaterialists  converge^*  Amoti^ 
pulpit  preachers  Mr,  M.  D.  Conway  has  embraced  it ;  Mr,  Herbert 
Spencer  regards  all  persons  to  be  "men  of  confused  thought *' who 
deny  it. 

Now  how  stands  the  argument?    On  the  side  of  Free  Will  w« 
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ullege  that  the  very  first  knowledge  which  an   infant  gains — the 
fonndation  of  a.D  after-knowledge — k  the  distinction  between  itself, 
^8  what  ifi  called  an  et^o,  and  all  tilings  and  persons  exterior  to  self, 
%nd  that  in  tliis  idea  of  an  e^o  is  included  will  to  act  or  not  to  act. 
Its  primary  consciousneefi  wldch  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  teaches 
truly  and  effectnally  that  its  will  is  itself,  as  that  it  exietfi,    Afi 
Itntellect  ripens,  no  Bbadow  of  doubt  rises  in  the  yotmg  mind  as  to  its 
powfi'  to  act  this  way  or  that  way,  and  of  its  ffmlt  if  it  -wilfully  do  the 
rrong  instead  of  the  right.     The  universal  testimony  of  mankind 
>rands  a  bad  man  not  only  as  noxious,  like  an  evil  beast*  but  as 
ficictedy  and  justly  pimishable.    Eveiy  human  language  testifies  the 
iversal  conviction  that  a  mans  actions  are  his  owu^  and  that  he  is 
jonsible  for  his  conduct.      Even  the  languages  imperfect  in  all 
>ther  respects  abound  witli  moral  words  of  praise  and  blame,  which 
exhibit  the  verdict  foi-med  concerning  human  conduct  as  free.     Wild 
stonishment  and   contempt  arise  if  it  be  alleged  that  a  culprit  conld 
Inot  help  acting  as  he  did,  imless  the  plea  mean  that  he  is  insane — that 
^is,  that  his  mind  is  abnormal,  that  through  disease  or  malformation  he 
lUst  be  treated  rather  as  a  beast  than  as  a  man.     Where  this  is  not 
intended,  one  who  defends  his  i^i*ong  behaviour  by  saying,  **  I  could 
^  not  help  it ;  no  man  can  help  following  his  desiroB/'  excites  such  in* 
dignation  i\B  probably  to  dmw  out  the  reply*  ■'  Then  I  camiot  help 

Pibeating  you/'     The  very  words  right  and  wrong  imply  tlio  freedom 
of  the  agent.     If  human  action  were  (Mennined  by  pre-existing  cir* 
cumst-ance  and  forces  beyond  the  cognizance  or  power  of  the  will,  as 
is  the  motion  of  a  planet,  no  one  would  call  a  man  \irtuou8or  vicious, 
DO  man  could  be  praised  for  going  right,  any  more  than  we  can  praise 
or  blame  a  planet.     Where  only  one  way  is  possible,  there  is  no  wrong 
Tray  imagined  or  imaginable.     The  laws  of  every  nation  presume 
Irresponsibility  and  mora!  guilt,  so  complete  is  the  consent  of  mankind. 
HlBe  who  denies  it  seeks  to  repeal  all  the  social  beliefs  on  which  law  is 
founded,  all  our  sentiment  concerning  criminal  conduct*    Pronouncing 
^^hat  we  are  all  the  helpless  victims  of  desire,  he  does  his  worst  to  cut 
^^the  sinews  of  self-eontroL     Self-control  is  an  absurd  idea,  if  action 
Hihaa  no  freedom. 

What  is  the  oppoBite  argument  of  the  Detenninist  t      Physicus  does 
not  enter  into  the  question  closely,  and  it  might  not  be  fan*  to  regard 
;  argument  as  exhausting  all  that  is  or  can  be  urged  on  that  side : 
fwbut  he   evidently  adduces,  as  a  chief  and  sufficient  urgument>  the 
Bertion  that  all  action  m  determined  by  rnoth^^s;  for  that  reason  they 
call  the  doctrine  Determinism.     But  in  the  first  place  this  is  against 
obvious  fact.     If  to  one  who  challenges  my  free-will,  I  reply,  **  Welt 
up  to  this  moment  nothing  has  determined  whether  I  shall  raise  ray 
right  hand  earlier  or  my  left :  behold  t  I,  I  myself,  detennine  what  was 
'    '   '    rminate  ;  1  raise  my  left ;' — it  is  puerile  trifling  to  say  that  I  was 
^1  Li^H   ird  by  a  desire  to  prove  my  freedom,  and  this  was  the  motive 
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which  determined  my  action ;  for  this  deeire  would  have  been 
eflectually  gmtified  by  raising  tLe  riglit  hand.  The  desire,  IhereforeT 
did  not  determine  my  action  :  my  will  alone  detemiined  it,  and  no  one 
can  assign  any  motive  that  swayed  my  will.  But  again,  iu  tlic  more 
Beiious  matters,  where  motives  arc  concerned,  it  is  asserted  that  our 
conduct  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive.  This  argu- 
ment wrongfully  assumes  that  one  motive  is,  in  itself,  stronger  than 
another ;  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  If  a  man  is  momentaiily  poised,  tm 
it  were,  between  two  forces, — say,  the  desii'e  of  some  self-gratification 
(ease,  indulgence)  and  the  desire  to  do  an  act  of  kindness, — evidently 
one  deeire  is  not  Intrinskalh  stronger  than  the  other.  ^  Each  may  seem 
to  be  a  motive,  but  the  will  of  the  individual  decides  which  of  the  twu 
shall  prevail,  and  therefore  be  called  the  stronger.  To  say  that  the 
man  **wa8  detennined  by  the  stronger  motive*'  is  then  imbecility. 
There  is  not  a  shred  of  good  sense  in  tlie  argument  of  the  Fatalist :  its 
only  plausibility  is  gained  by  pretending  that  the  advocate  uf  freedom 
claims  for  the  human  will  miliinited  power.  Thia  is  a  false  pretence. 
Ifj  in  hope  of  i^%'iug  an  innocent  persona  life,  any  one  tell  a  lie,  while 
douUlwj  whether,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  right  to  violate  truth,  the 
severest  believer  in  responsibility  discerns  that  the  rightly  atrong 
desire  of  saving  life  has  overpotcei-ed  the  moral  will,  and  forbears  1 
censure.     For  extreme  cases  all  make  allowance. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  doctiiiie  of  Fatalism  does  not  annihilate  TOtue 
and  vice,  because  those  who  hold  it  continue  to  acknowledge  thai 
virtue  is  a  more  amiable,  more  useful  state  than  ^^^ce ;  and  that  a 
generoiiB  man  is  a  nobler,  more  admirable  being  than  a  selfiah  pr 
fiigate.  This  defence  misses  the  point  of  the  argument*  A  dog  \ 
nubler  than  a  cat  or  rabbit;  a  horse  more  useful  than  a  pig;  an  ele- 
phant more  amiable  than  a  tiger:  yet  in  none  of  these  cases  do 
call  the  better  animal  virtuous  or  the  inferior  vicious.  The  epithets  af 
clearly  out  of  place,  unmeaning,  except  where  two  modes  of  conduct 
are  possible,  a  better  and  a  worse,  to  the  mme  agent. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  charity  to  believe  that  advocates  of  Fatalism  are 
themselves  as  virtuous  men  as  their  zealous  opponents.  One  may  meet 
persons  emuiently  unselfish,  who  will  argue  by  the  hour  to  prove  that 
selfishness  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  action;  a  paradox  which 
(sarcastically  perhaps)  Aristotle  mildly  adopts,  by  admitting  that  in 
some  sense  the  most  virtuous  man  is  the  most  selfish  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  he  chooses /c^r  himself  chkfiy  that  which  is  the  best  possession,  virtue. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  who  forbid  private  judgment,  yetmoei 
emphatically  (and  it  may  seem,  unconsciously)  exercise  private  judg- 
ment :  So  those  whose  theory  explodes  self-control  may  be  eminentl)' 
self-controlled,  especially  when  they  have  been  trained  in  a  tot;illy 
opposite  school.  But  it  is  certain  that  to  teach  children  that  even' 
action  is  determined,  and  that  they  have  no  free-will  to  choose 
right  or  wrong,  but  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of  desire,  is  a  most 
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corrupting  education.  Moreover,  such  doctrine  explodes  self-reproof 
and  penitence  as  superstitious  folly ;  hereby  damaging  intensely 
tenderness  of  judgment.  Nay,  if  law  were  reorganized  on  this 
theory,  it  would  become  draconically  severe.  No  mercy  would  be 
shown  to  criminals  who  were  regarded  as  brutes  incapable  of  self- 
control.  Man  and  brute  would  be  put  on  the  same  level.  So  much 
has  been  written  to  justify  the  assertion  made  in  the  opening,  that 
Physicus  unawares  was  adopting  a  theory  hostile  to  morals. 

If  anything  here  written  may  have  seemed  too  severe,  let  the  reader 
consider  how  powerful  a  body  of  scientists  is  striving  to  drag  ingenuous 
and  uninformed  youth  into  doctrines  under  which  Physicus  himself  so- 
bitterly  moans. 

F.  W.  Newman^ 


METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


I. — ^Amusements  of  the  People. 


THE  possible  Methods  by  which  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  Social 
Refonn  are  almost  indinite  in  number  and  variety.  As  society  be- 
comes more  complex  and  the  forms  of  human  activity  multiply,  so  must 
multiply  also  the  points  at  which  careful  legislation  and  continuous  social 
effort  are  required  to  prevent  abuse,  and  secure  the  best  utilization  of 
resources.  Nor  are  these  Methods  of  Social  Refonn  to  be  regarded  as 
alternatives,  one  or  other  or  a  few  of  which  are  to  be  considered  suffi- 
cient. They  are  to  be  advocated  and  adopted  conjunctively,  not 
disjunctively.  Each  and  all  must  be  brought  into  simultaneous  play, 
if  any  considerable  effect  is  to  be  produced.  It  is  common  to  hear 
social  reformers  express  disappointment  that  their  efforts  seem  to  bear 
such  slight  results.  Schools  have  been  built,  penny  readings  started, 
penny  banks,  libraries,  and  various  useful  institutions  established,  and 
yet  crime  and  ignorance  and  drunkenness  show  no  apparent  diminution 
— nay,  sometimes  they  show  an  increase. 

But  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  few  Methods  of 
Social  Reform,  ahnost  casually  adopted  according  to  the  crotchets  of 
the  reformer,  can  be  expected  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon 
the  bad  habits  of  a  population, — habits  which  have  become  confirmed 
during  centuries  of  ignorance  and  mistaken  legislation.  Time  must 
be  a  great  element  in  social  reform,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  great  change  can  become  manifest  in  less  than  the  thirty 
yeara  during  which  a  new  generation  displaces  the  older  one.  But 
in  addition  to  this  consideration,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  of  com- 
paratively Uttle  good  to  close  some  flood-gates,  while  others  are  left 
wide  open.  If  from  ignorance  or  neglect  or,  it  may  be,  from  sinister 
motives,  we  leave  maxij  of  the  more  important  causes  of  social  mis- 
chief in  full  operation,  it  is  quite  likely  that  our  efforts  in  other 
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-directiODS,  however  mmtorons  in  theraselveB,  will  be  neutralized*  What 
18  I  '  1  araotjg  f?ociaI  refoimers  is  a  long  pull,  aiidaetroiigpiill,  and 
L^^  I  V  a  pull  all  together.  Each  individual  may>  according  to  his 
tastee  and  prejudices,  choose  his  own  strand  of  the  rope,  and  exert 
hifi  own  force  entirely  upon  that,  if  he  Ukes ;  but  he  must  not  sup- 
pose that  ho  alone  can  do  any  appreciable  part  of  the  ^vork.  He  must 
be  tolerant  then  of  the  difterent,  or,  it  may  eometimes  appear,  the 
inconsistent  efforts  of  others.  And  it  would  be  well  that  he  should 
keep  his  mind  open  to  conviction,  that  there  are  other  directions  in 
■which  his  efforts  might  be  much  more  advantageouslj^  devoted.  If 
the  citadel  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  vice  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  it 
muBt  be  besieged  from  every  point  of  the  compass,^ — from  belo%v,  from 
above,  from  within ;  and  no  kind  of  arm  must  be  neglected  wliieh  will 
tend  to  eecnre  the  ultimate  victory  of  morahty  and  culture. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  in  any  single  article  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  of  more  than  one  Method  of  Social  Refonn,  In  selecting  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  Pubhc  Amusements,  I  must  not  be 
ipposed  to  attribute  to  it  any  exclusive  or  disproportionate  weight. 
fevertheless,  there  is  hardly  any  other  method,  taken  separately,  to 
•which  greater  importance  should  be  attributed  than  to  the  providing 
of  good  moral  pubUc  amusements,  especially  musical  entertainment.^. 
Up  to  quite  recent  years,  the  English  people  have,  in  this  respect, 
heeu  wnfully  backward^  as  compared  willi  the  more  cultured  Conti- 
nental nations.  There  are  still  largo  parts  of  the  manufacturing  aird 
more  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  pure  and 
rational  recreatit»n  for  the  poorer  classes  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
at  all.  The  richer  classes  do  not  suffer  much  from  this  lack  of  local 
amusement.  They  take  care  to  enjoy  themselves  in  periodic  ^n8^t8  to 
London,  in  tours  abroad,  or  in  residence  at  watering-places,  where 
entertainments  are  provided.  Their  amusements  on  their  own  estates 
ebiefiy  consist  in  shooting,  and  other  forms  of  sport,  m  the  prosecution 
of  which  they  are  led  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the  people  even  from 
the  natural  enjoyments  of  the  air  and  the  sun.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  right  to  dwell  freely  in  a  giimy  street,  to  drink  freely 
in  the  neighbouring  public-house,  and  to  walk  freely  between  the 
high-walled  parks  and  the  jealously  preserved  estates  of  our  land- 
lywnefe,  is  all  that  the  just  and  equal  laws  of  England  secure  to  the 
m       ^  'hn  population. 

^,..^..Lid  is  traditionally  called  "  Merrie  England;'*  but  there  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  absurdly  incongruous  in  the 
name  at  present.    It  is  a  case  of  anachronism,  if  not  of  sarcasm. 

.gland  may  have  been  merry  in  the  days  when  the  village  green 

d  the  neighbouring  common  were  still  unenclosed ;  when  the  May- 
pole was  set  up,  and  the  ^^ll^ge  fiddler  and  the  old  EngHsh  sporis  were 
really  oxisiing  institutions.  But  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  matter  of 
hiatoty.     Popular  festivals,  fair^,  wakes,  and  the  Uke,  have  fallen  into 
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disiiee  or  contempt,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  been  snppreased  by 
the  magistrates,  on  the  ground  of  the  riotous  and  vicious  afisemblagea 
-v^'hich  they  occasioned.  There  is  no  difficulty  m  seeing  that  there  in 
a  teiidejiey,  in  England  at  least,  to  the  progressive  degradation  of 
popular  aniusements*  Many  uppurtiimties  of  recreation  have  gone, 
for  the  same  reason  that  May  fair,  and  Bartholomew  fair,  and^  within 
the  last  few  years,  Knott  Mill  fan-  at  Manchester,  have  gcjue.  Horse- 
racing,  indeed,  survives  as  fetill  a  national  sport,  but  it  cannot  long  be 
tolerated,  unless  it  be  conducted  with  more  regard  to  decency  and 
morahty.  Already  the  so-called  ^vgate-meetings"  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  metropolis  are  denounced  as  "  an  intolerable  nuisance," 
gathering  togethLT,  as  they  do,  the  scum  of  the  blackguardism  and 
crime  of  London, 

But,  if  old  amusements  are  by  degrees  to  be  suppressed,  and  no  new 
ones  origmated,  England  must  indeed  be  a  dull  England,  Such  it 
has,  in  fact,  been  fur  a  length  of  time.  Taking  it  on  the  average^ 
England  is  as  devoid  of  amusements  as  a  country  of  such  wealth  can 
be.  The  people  seem  actually  to  have  forgotten  how  to  amuse  them- 
selves, so  that  when  tliey  do  escape  by  an  excursion  train  from  their 
depressing  alleys,  there  is  no  pro\TBion  of  musie,  no  harmless  garner 
nor  other  occupation  for  the  vacant  time.  The  unusual  elevation  of 
spirits  which  the  fresh  air  occasions  vents  itself  in  horse-play  and 
senseless  vulgarity ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  counter-attraction,  it 
is  not  stiipiising  that  the  refreshment-bar  and  the  nearest  tap^room  ar& 
the  cliief  objects  of  attention, 

I  quite  allow  that  when  our  English  masses  try  to  amuse  themselvoSf 
they  do  it  in  such  a  clumsy  and  vulgar  way  as  to  disgust  one  with 
the  very  name  of  amusemeiit.  Witness  the  Bank  Holidays  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  wliere  the  best  fun  of  the  young  men  and  women 
consists  in  squirting  at  each  other  Vi-ith  those  detestable  metal  p]pe« 
which  some  base  genius  has  invented.  Then,  again,  what  can  b^ 
worse  than  the  common  run  of  Loudon  music-halls,  where  we  have  % 
nightly  exhibition  of  al!  that  is  degraded  in  taste  ?  Would  that  these 
halls  were  really  music-halls !  but  the  sacred  name  of  music  is  defiled 
in  its  application  to  them.  It  passes  the  art  of  language  to  deecribe 
the  mixture  of  iimiie  songs,  of  senseless  burlesques,  aiid  of  sensational 
acrobatic  tricks,  w^hich  make  the  staple  of  a  music-liall  entertainment 
Under  the  present  state  of  things,  the  most  vidgar  and  vicious  lead 
the  taste,  and  the  conductors  of  such  estabUshmentfi  pasaivoly  follow. 

We  value  ourselves  much  upon  our  hnagined  superiority  to  oiha 
nations,  and  in  some  respects  we  really  are  superior.  But  my  self- 
-complacent feelings  of  national  pride  are  always  mortified  when  I  go- 
abroad,  and  am  enabled  to  make  direct  comparison  between  English 
manners  and  Continental  manners.  And  when  I  come  back  I  feel  still 
more  mortified.  For  several  years  in  succession  it  happened  that  I 
returned  home  from  a  tour  in  Norway  or  Sweden^  so  as  to  reach  home 
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l)y  a  Monday  evening  train  from  Hull  to  Manchester.  Perhaps  Monday 
evening  was  an  exceptionally  bad  time  to  enter  the  manufacturing 
I  district,  but  certainly  the  contmst  between  the  poor  gentleman 
[peasants  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  rich,  rowdy,  drunken  artwana  of 
I  England,  was  something  extremely  painful.  Of  coui'so,  it  is  only  a 
small  per-centage  of  the  artisans,  after  all,  who  are  really  rowdy  and 
drunken*  but  this  per-centage  governs  far  too  much  the  tone  of 
public  amusements.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  we  find  foreign  manners 
superior  to  EngUsh,  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  why.  There  is  no  sense 
in  hiding  our  heads  in  our  insular  home,  and  pretendiiig  that  we  do 
not  see  the  backward  and  uncuUnrod  character  of  that  part  of  the 
popidation,  at  any  rate,  whicli  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  notice*  It  is 
said  that  the  term  **  gentleman  "  is  a  peculiarly  English  one,  and  that 
Continental  nations  have  taken  the  name  and  the  idea  of  the  character 
from  our  nobility,  who  travel  much  abroad,  and  who  often  present,  it 
must  be  allowed,  excellent  specimens  of  the  gentleman.  Fortunately 
our  Continental  neighbours  do  not  travel  in  England  so  much  as  we 
travel  abroad;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
taken  the  name  and  chamcter  of  "  blackguard  *'  from  us.  For  I  must 
confess  that,  in  travels  over  several  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  never 
met  anything  quite  equal  to  the  English  blackguard,  unless,  indeed, 
1  it  be  the  American  rowdy.  Reform  must  begin  with  a  true  appre- 
tciation  of  the  need  of  reform,  and  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  will 
ke  the  trouble  personally  to  compare  our  popular  amusements  and 
Bemblages,  such  as  race-meetings,  cheap  trips,  music-hall  audiences, 
and  the  like,  with  the  nearest  corresponding  raanifestations  in  France, 
or  Italy,  or  Denmark,  or  Sweden,  or  Germany,  will  think  that  I  have 
used  undue  literary  license  in  describing  the  difference. 

Now  I  believe  that  this  want  of  culture  greatly  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  amusements  of  the  masses,  instead  of  being  cultivated,  and 
multiphed,  and  refined,  have  been  frowned  upon  and  condemned,  and 
eventually  suppressed,  by  a  dominant  aristocracy.  Amusement  has 
been  regarded  as  in  itself  almost  sinful,  and  at  the  best  as  a  necessary 
eviL  Accordingly,  villages  and  towns  have  grown  up  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  kingdom  absolutely  devoid  of  any  provision 
whatever  for  recreation.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  end  of  life 
is  accomplished  if  there  be  bread  and  beef  to  eat,  beer  to  drink,  beds 
to  sleep  in,  and  chapels  and  churches  to  attend  on  Simdays.  The 
idea  that  the  mass  of  the  people  might  have  their  refined,  and  yet 
popular  amusements,  is  only  just  dawning.  Strenuous  workei*s  no 
doubt  the  English  people  are;  but  all  the  more  need  there  is  in  con- 
sequence that  they  should  spend  their  surplus  earnings  wisely.  As 
things  are,  they  earn  well,  but  they  spend  badly.  The  fortiter  in  re  is 
theirs ;  but  where  is  the  suauiter  in  mo<Jo  ?  Too  often  the  least  ten- 
dency towards  culture  is  condemned.  If  a  factory-girl  or  a  housemaid 
appeal's  in  a  smart  bonnet  and  a  weD-made  dress,  our  high-class 
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secured,  a  good  musical  performance,  at  least  for  thoBE-  -mi:  iaxr  aiy 
appreciation  of  harmony  and  melody,  is  perfect  repoBe.  T^je:*  »  no 
straining  of  tlie  nerves  or  muscles,  no  effort  of  any  kizii.  l«x  sitr? 
passive  abandonment  of  the  mind  to  the  train  of  ideas  aad  €E»:tions 
BUggcstod  by  the  strains.  And  there  is  this  peculiar  adruitag<e  about 
melody,  that,  per  se,  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  remote  from  tmialidet& 
The  song  and  the  dance  may  have  ilieir  associationji^  good  or  erfl ;  but 
the  pure  melody  in  itaelf  is  pure  indeed ;  it  is  gay,  or  padietic,  or 
Htatoly,  or  sublime,  but  in  any  case  there  is  something  in  tfaeflmD  of  a 
<'hoice  chord,  and  the  progression  of  a  perfect  melody,  wUdi  seems  to 
raiso  the  hearer  above  the  trifling  affairs  of  life.  At  times  it  'brings 
all  Hoavon  before  us."  And  there  is  this  further  advantage  about  the 
t'xhilamtion  and  ele>*ation  of  mind  produced  by  true  music  in  the 
nuisioal,  that  it  is,  moro  than  any  other  form  of  excitement,  devoid  of 
roaotion,  and  of  injurious  effects  of  any  kind.  What  some  seek,  tt 
tho  cost  of  health*  and  life,  and  reputation,  from  alcohol,  and  from 
opium,  that  tlioy  might  obtain  innocuously  from  music,  if  they  could 
miltivato  truo  musical  taste.  Of  coiurse  there  is  some  nervous  waste  even 
in  tho  onjiivmont  of  music,  and  it  is  greater  as  the  attention  is  more 
t^xoitod,  Toilimu  must  usually  follow  an  entertainment  of  two  or  three 
hours ;  but  so  soon  as  tedium  approaches  the  attentive  attitude  of 
mind  is  dostn^yod,  and  the  corresponding  nervous  waste  ceases.  The 
umttio.  in  Khort^  hv^Kls  the  mind  enchained  just  so  long  as  there  u 
ouorgy  i^'  thought  to  sj^are :  in  the  meantime  the  body  remains  in  a 
porfoot  sti^to  of  rx^p^vse. 

For  thost\  and  varivnis  secondary  reasons  which  might  be  urged,  I 
h\'ld  that  nnisioal  oultivation  is  the  safest  and  surest  mode  of  popular 
t'uttxnv :  and  it  is  ^^atly  to  the  low  state  of  musical  education  among 
tho  massivs  of  Kuglish  jH^pulation  that  I  attribute  their  helpless  state 
whon  sookitij*  rwr^^ation.  In  the  majority  of  Continenial  towns  it  ii 
^^uif  o  tho  ru;o  to  tind  a  fiiir  orchestra  giving  daily  open-air  concerts  in 
tho  p\iMio  sijuari^  or  jvirk.  The  merchant,  and  the  shopkeeper,  and 
tho  nioohiuuo*  a*  a  matter  of  course,  stroll  down  on  a  fine  evening, 
and  spond  a  tmmiuil  hc>ur  or  two  with  their  Camailies  and  neighbonrs. 
Tho  huslv^nd  porha^vs  take^s^  his  glass  of  thin  beer,  and  the  wife  and 
family  sl\are  a  Ih>u1o  or  two  of  lemonade*  A  more  hannless,  whole- 
sonu\  anvl  reorvative  mode  of  spending  the  evening  cannot  be  in- 
vontiHl :  but  wherv  i$  i:  ^v^^^le  to  do  the  Eke  in  England,  excq>t  at 
a  few  select  wnterin j>plaoe^  t 

Not  to  5^>  further  afield  for  the  prasmt,  wheref  I  want  to  know,  can 
a  yov.i.g  luan  or  a  tamily  in  London  ei\joT  a  few  honxa  of  inexpensive 
o::i-v^f-vloor  ropular  mu^io  in  the  sommer  evenings  ?  The  parks  are 
oper..  and  ::  is  ivxs^ible  to  wait  and  sometimes  to  ait  down  and  repose 
lu  thvm :  but  wher^  is  the  mx:<io  ?  I  eii[fSMe  a  mifitaiy  band  still 
plays  every  moniiug  at  the  ohanc:^  of  gwd  at  St.  Jameas  Pklace,  as 
I  rei::cmber  it  u^d  to  do  mar^y  yean  agoc     A  poBee  band  once 
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Birtefl  afternoon  performances  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James's 
!*ark,  and  there  was  the  hotly-contested  Sunday  afternoon  band  in 
Regent's  Park.  Once  or  twice  I  heard  one  of  the  Guards'  bands  play 
near  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks*  With  these  trifling  exceptions,  I 
remember  no  open-air  miieic  in  the  w^hole  of  London  of  the  kind 
which  I  advocate.  With  all  our  vast  expenditure  on  the  army,  cannot 
they  spare  us  a  band?  With  all  the  vast  wealth  of  the  empire, 
cannot  the  metropolis  do  what  some  third-i^ate  town  in  France,  or 
Germany,  or  Sweden  does?  Of  course  it  caimot  be  reaUy  the  want  of 
fundS)  but  because  those  who  could  so  easily  raise  the  funds  in  one 

Kiy  or  another  disapprove  the  object,  or  think  it  impracticable.     To 
ggest  an  evening  military  concert  in  St,  James's  Park,  the  gardeua 
of  the  Thames  Embankment,  or  even  Trafalgar  Square,  at  once  sug- 

rsts  the  idea  of  a  horrid  crowd  of  roughs  and  pickpockets*  All  that 
vulgar  and  disagreeable  would  be  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
member  of  Parliament  ^vho  was  so  shocked  at  seeing  dirty  little 
children  in  St.  James's  Park  would  be  altogether  scandalized  at  the 
TTilgar  throng  which  might  be  attracted  by  music.  But  are  we  really 
in  such  a  hopelessly  uncultured  and  biiital  condition  that  we  cannot 
venture  even  to  try  the  means  of  improvement?     What  makes  the 

people  vulgar  but  the  total  want  of  means  to  render  them  refined? 

H  So  novel  a  thing  as  popular  out-door  concerts  in  London  might 
draw  together  sui*prised  and  somewhat  disagreeable  crowds  at  fij'st. 
But  when,  by  degrees,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  woni  off;  when 
the  roughs  and  pickpockets  and  disorderly  boys  foimd  that  the  police 
were  present  ako ;  w^hen  the  shopkeeper  found  that  he  could  safely 

I  ring  out  his  wife  and  family,  and,  for  a  few  pence,  obtain  seats  and 
pend  a  cheerful  cool  hour  or  two,  then  the  thing  would  be  discovered 
0  be  just  as  practicable  and  enjoj-able  as  it  is  in  the  Palais  Royal 
r  in  the  capitals,  and  even  the  minor  towns,  of  most  Continental 
Dxmtries.  Not  long  since  it  was  thought  to  bo  impossible  to  open  a 
public  garden  in  the  centre  of  London,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  col- 
lecting the  residuum  there.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  or  heard, 
or  read,  absolutely  no  harm  arises  from  the  Thames  Embankment 
Gardens,  or  from  Mr.  Grant  s  admirable  oasis  in  Leicester  Square. 
The  deserted  churchyards  are  now  being  utihzed  as  recreation- 
^otmds ;  and  in  the  long  course  of  time  perhaps  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  other  available  spaces,  will  be  put  to  their  proper  use.  The 
introduction  of  the  band  on  summer  week-day  evenings  seems  to  me 
the  natural  corollary.  The  question,  I  may  here  remark,  whether 
miifiic  is  proper  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  a  totally  different  one,  with 
which  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  complicated. 

What  I  have  advocated  for  London  should  also  be  carried  out  pro- 
portionally in  every  town  and  village.  Eventually  each  considerable 
town  should  have,  as  I  have  said,  its  park,  and  music  pavilion  where 
the  open-air  concerts  would  take  place.  But  for  the  present,  it  would 
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be  sufficient  if  a  rifle  corps  band,  or  some  amateur  band,  obtained  per- 
mission to  utilize  any  available  open  placo,  collecting  the  small  sum 
necessary  for  expenses  either  by  a  trifling  charge  for  reserved  ohatifi, 
or  by  a  subscription  list  among  the  shopkeepers  and  residents,  Thi« 
is  already  done  nt  Hanipstead,  where  the  Rosslyn  Hill  brass  band, 
assisted  by  a  local  subscription  Kst,  plays  every  Saturday  evening 
on  the  Upper  Ten-ace,  Hampstead  Heath.  Their  successful  perform- 
ances have  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  local  volunteer  corps  band,  whiob 
has  recently  added  a  performance  on  Thuraday  evenings.  It  caimct 
be  said  thjft  the  attendance  at  these  out*of-door  concerts  is  veiy 
extensive  or  very  select,  but  no  harm  or  nuisance  whatever  ariset. 
As  the  value  of  ench  a  harmless  entertainment  becomes  understood,  I 
should  hope  that  the  lletropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  authorizi! 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  music  pavilion  on  some  convenient  part  of 
the  Heath,  where  these  and  other  bands  might  perform  under  better 
acoustic  conditions. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  but  apathy  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
being  done  in  every  coneidei-able  village  in  the  country,  A  small 
subscription  to  buy  the  instruments,  to  construct  a  small  orchestra,  and 
to  pay  the  incidental  expenses,  and  a  zealous  volunteer  bandmaster  to 
get  together  the  musical  amateurB  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  give 
them  a  Uttle  training,  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  many  places  the  local 
volunteer  coi-ps  already  has  an  organized  band,  and  it  will  not  require 
much  pressure  to  induce  them  to  air  their  uniforms  and  display  their 
skil!.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of  places  where  this  ii 
already  done ;  a  few  weeks  since  I  happened  to  hear  a  band  which  ]mA 
commenced  perfoi-mances  on  '*  The  Vine,"  or  pubhc  green  of  Seven- 
oaks,  In  the  winter  the  same  bands  might  give  weekly  cheap  ocm* 
certs  in  the  drill  shed,  the  skating  rink,  the  assembly  room,  the  \'ilkge 
schoolroom,  or  any  other  available  chamber.  Whenever  practicablet 
it  would  be  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  provide  cheap  non- 
intoxicating  refreshments.  Only  in  some  such  a  way  is  it  possible  to 
countermine  the  increasing  influence  of  the  noxious  Music-hall.  The 
people  will  have  amusement  and  excitement  of  one  kind  or  other, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  business  of  recreation  shall  fall 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  publicans,  or  whether  local  movements 
no  serious  difficulty  will  not  provide  suitable  counter-attractions. 

There  is  no  place  which  needs  the  means  of  pure  recreation  more 
than  the  East  End  of  London,  and  I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  aii 
admirable  opportunity  for  making  the  first  experiment  there  existe 
ready  at  hand  in  the  Columbia  Market,  It  is  ^d  to  pass  through  the 
beautiful  but  deserted  arcades  of  this  hitended  market,  and  then  Jifr 
cover  a  magnificent  Gothic  hall,  occupied  only  by  a  few  old  ch&irt 
and  tables,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  forgotten  alike  by  il     '        nJ 

by  purchasers.    The  Baroness  Bnrdett  Coutts  would  amply     ^e 

her  one  groat  failure  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  make  this  nvblti 
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Itiilding  into  a  model  place  of  recreation  for  Uie  East  of  London. 
Slight  alterations  would  convert  the  market  hall  into  an  excellent  music 
gallery,  where  Bome  of  our  social  reformers  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide good,  but  eimple  concerts  in  the  winter.  The  performers  need 
not  be  of  the  first  rank,  and  amateur  aid  would  do  a  good  deal,  though 
Hpt  all.  I  have  heard  of  a  West  End  choral  society  which  makes  a 
^Dint  of  visiting  the  East  End  to  give  free  concerts  there,  with  the 
view  of  elevating  the  taste  of  the  poorer  classes.  Were  the  Columbia 
Hall  available  for  the  purpose,  abundant  aid  of  the  kind  could  no  doubt 
he  obtained  by  a  vigorous  committeo ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
^pend  w^holly  on  volunteer  perfonners*  The  mass  of  the  people 
id  be  admitted  at  a  charge  of  a  penny  or  twopence,  and  a  certain 
>er  of  «cats  might  be  reserved  at  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each. 
>od  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  with  light  refreshments,  and  all  kinds  of  non- 
ktoxicatlng  drinks,  should  be  provided  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  if  there 
lere  room,  or,  if  not,  in  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  music  should 
Indfit  of  the  better  class  of  dance  music,  old  English  melodies, 
e>pular  classical  songs ;  but  there  should  be  a  careful  intei-mixture  of 
ie  higher  order  of  music*  Sly  own  observations  lead  to  the  con- 
ion  that  there  is  hardly  any  audience  which  will  not  be  touched 
ay  a  really  beautiful  melody,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Bach's 
Prelude  as  airanged  by  Gounod.  It  is  only  the  great  musical  structures 
muih  as  the  Symphonies,  with  their  elaborate  introductions  and  com- 
plicated developments,  which  demand  long  musical  training  for  their 
appreciatioru 

While  I  am  speaking  of  Columbia  Market  I  may  go  a  step  further, 

and  suggest  that  the  fine  central  area  of  the  market  could  not  possibly 

be  better  utilized  than  by  converting  it  similarly  into  a  recreation 

ground.    A  soft  floor,  and  a  good  supply  of  swings,  merry-go-rounds, 

and  the  like,  would  soon  make  it  the  happiest  spot  in  the  Idngdom. 

At  another  time  I  shall  argue  that  in  a  sound  sensible  state  of  things, 

■rery  group  of  houses  should  as  a  matter  of  course  have  its  play- 

Brounds  for  children,  five  per  cent,  of  all  building  land,  for  example. 

Being  compulsorily  set  apart  by  law  for  recreative  purposes.     Butj  as 

such  an  idea  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  our  ancestors,  the  dangerous 

-  fhe  reeking  alleys  are  the  play-grounds  of  the  mass  of 

^  ireiu     Columbia  Market  offers  the  beet  possible  opportunity 

for  showing  what  might  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.    Free 

lasia  already  exist  at  Primrose  Hill,  in  the  Alexandra  Park  at 

lohester,  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  far  from  the  classes  which  use 

;  and  a  well-regulated  place  of  recreation  in  the  centre  of  such  a 

poor  population  as  that  of  Bethnal  Green,  would  be  a  novelty 

sd*  In  summer  evenings  the  area  of  the  market  might  be  employed 

open-air  concerts  by  a  brass  band.    To  supply  the  poor  with 

I  good  food  was  an  excellent  idea  of  the  munificent  founder  of 

Idino-s:  but  there  ai^e  countless  good  shops  in  Shoreditoh, 
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and  in  the  eun*ounding  piincipal  streets.  There  18  no  such  thing  m 
the  institution  for  the  aupply  of  pure,  wholesome,  popular  recreation* 
which  might  be  provided  by  the  Columbia  Play-ground  and  tlio 
Columbia  Concert-  Hall. 

The  question  ariseB  whether  any  measures  could  be  suggested  for 
raising  the  tone  of  the  numerous  existing  music-halls,  which  must  long^ 
have  a  hold  on  a  large  park  of  the  population,     I  ^dll  presently  refer 
to  one  legislative  and  police  measure,  which  is  as  indispensable  as  it  19^ 
practicable.    But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  direct 
means  there  are  of  influencing  private  competing  owners*     The  magis^- 
trates  can  hardly  exact  a  certain  proportion  of  Beethoven  or  Schumimii 
as  a  condition  of  the  Hcense*     It  is  tlie  audience  which  must  demand 
better  entertainment,  if  the  common  run  of  music-halls  are  to  be  made 
to  supply  it.     But  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  great  public 
places  of  recreation,  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces  and  the  Wcfit- 
minster  Aquarium,  will  always  carefully  maintain  the  high  tone  and  the 
perfect  reepectability  by  which  alone  they  can  fulfil  their  rahon  ditru 
Already*  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  notice  that  Zazel  draws 
better  than  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  that  Negi'o  minstrels  muflt  be 
enlisted  to  keep  up  the  force  of  attraction  •     Our  hopes  of  eleTatiog 
public  taste  would  be  sadly  daahed  to  the  gi'ound,  were  vulgarism  to 
invade  cm-  highest  places  of  entertaimneut.    Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  gain  in  the  end.    Long  may  the  time  be  distant, 
but  if  once  such  a  place  of  amusement  be  deserted  \yj  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  and  set  down  as  vulgar,  the  course  of  its  decline  can  k* 
foreBeen.     Whatever  our  great  caterers  do,  they  must  make  a  point  of 
mingling  all  classes  together,  and  retaining  a  reputation  as  placos  of 
fashionable  resort. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  open-air  and  purely  popular  musical  entertainments 
that  much  good  might  be  done  in  London.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  in  the  vast  social  world  of  London  tlicio 
is  no  really  great  hall  and  no  series  of  concerts  such  as  Jlr.  UaU^* 
conducts  with  pre-eminent  success  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Man- 
chester. Excepting,  perhaps,  Exeter  Hall,  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
any  London  hall  where  such  perfonnances  could  be  succeasTtiUr 
attempted.  Of  com^se  there  is  the  Albert  Hall ;  but  that  is  ton  largf. 
and  is  hardly  in  London  at  all,  I  suppose  that  even  its  promnt6ff 
will  now  allow  that  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  noble  organ,  an  irretrievable 
blunder*  Its  position  is  essentially  bad,  and  never  can  be  much 
better.  How  strange  it  is  that  those  whose  object  was  the  elevs&n 
of  the  pubhc  taste,  the  taste  surely  of  the  masses,  should  have  pkotfd 
their  instruments  of  elevation  as  far  as  possible  from  the  massofl  thff 
were  to  elevate !  The  fashionable  residents  of  Kensington^  Belgmm 
Tybumia,  are  just  the  classes  which  cannot  bo  supposed  to  Dce<l 
culture;  and  even  as  regards  some  of  these  distri*  ^     '  'it? 

been  forgotten  that  Hyde  Park  occupies  one-half  c  tb^ 
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i  Hall,  and  thus  for  ever  places  a  needless  physical  obstacle  of  a 
or  more  in  the  way  of  those  who  seek  recreation.  Even  when 
one  reaches  the  hall,  it  strikes  the  spectator  as  quite  unsuited  to 
mnsical,  and  indeed  almost  all  other  purposes.  The  sound  of  the 
largest  orehestm  is  swallowed  up  and  diBsipated  in  the  vast  expanse. 
The  audience  are  so  far  removed  from  each  other  and  from  the 
orchestra,  that  they  cease  to  act  as  a  miited  audience.  The  warmth 
bf  sympathetic  feeling,  which  is  no  small  part  of  any  public  entertain- 
Tnent,  is  converted  into  a  chilly  attempt  to  discover,  through  the  field- 
glass,  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  lesson  we 
learn  is  not  to  wait  for  social  reforms  to  be  accomplished  through 
^ysteriously-moved  bodies  of  Royal  Coramiesioners* 
What  all  the  powers  of  South  Kensington  could  never  do  has  been 
a  great  extent  accomplished  by  the  conductors  of  the  Popular 
ancerts  at  St,  James's  Hall*  They  have  made  that  hall  the  centre  of 
ie  truest  musical  culture,  and  lasting  honour  is  due  to  them  for  it. 
fet  we  can  hardly  call  the  St,  James's  Hall  Concerts  really  popular, 
ley  are  only  popular  as  contrasted  with  the  great  number  of  small, 
-exclusive  fashionable  concerts  which  continually  go  on  in  the  West 
End  during  the  season,  and  which  have  no  popular  influence  whatever. 
^ven  to  the  musical  devotee  a  perpetual  succession  of  stringed 
Eiartets  and  trios,  and  the  like,  is  rather  thin  diet.  One  craves  some- 
lee  the  stirring  clang  of  the  trombones,  tlie  roll  of  the  drums,  the 
blemn  boom  of  the  diapason,  and  the  exciting  crescendo  of  a  great 
cheetra.  What  London  so  unfortunately  lacks,  Manchester  as  fortu- 
itely  enjoys.  The  existence  in  Manchester  of  a  large  resident,  well- 
Itured  German  middle-class  population,  and  the  erection  of  the  Free 
'Trade  Hall,  have  given  Mr.  Halle  the  means  of  educating  the  middle 
classes  of  Lancashire  in  musical  taste,  as  they  are  educated  in  no  other 
province  of  the  United  Kingdom,  But  even  Mr.  Halle's  admirable 
concerts  are  not  popular  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shoidd  wish  to  see 

tfiical  entertainments  popular.  Only  about  twenty  such  concerts 
given  in  Manchester  in  the  year,*  and  the  expenses  are  such 
t  the  average  charge  of  admission  is  decidedly  high.  But  if  a 
hall  at  least  equal  in  size  and  acoustic  excellence  to  the  Free  Tmde 
^all  were  erected  in  the  centre  of  London,  with  its  enormous 
■ndeut  population,  and  its  ever-increasing  stream  of  tourists  and 
provincial  visitors,  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  a  varied  but 
unceasing  series  of  musical  entertainments  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other-  Why  this  should  be  impossible  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand, seeing  that,  in  the  very  dullest  season,  the  Messrs.  Gatti  are 
■able,  night  after  night,  to  give  admirable  Promenade  Concerts  at 


In  additjcm  to  Mr.  HaUe's  more  clfussical  8<?riefl  should  be  mentioned  a  series  of  ten 

-^.-,4 a  .rivi^fi  yearly  by  Mr.  de  Jong,  in  the  Banie  hall.     1  do  not  happen  to  hsLVQ 

It  ^ut  l>elieve  that  they  fulfil,  to  a  certain  ext^t,  the  need  of  popular 
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Corent  Gai*den*    These  concerts,  as  they  are  so  wisely  condudled  hf 

,  llr*  Sullivan  and  ilr,  Alfred  Cellier,  fuilil  in  all  respects  (except  one  or 
two)  my  idea  of  what  every  great  town  should  have  nightly  in  the 
way  of  mueical  recreation.  Those  who  have  noticed  the  maimer  in 
which  a  confessedly  papular  and  casual  audience  receive  the  Sym- 
phoniee  of  Beethoven,  and  the  remarkable  impression  produced  by 
the  truly  pathetic  singing  of  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  wiU  not 
despair  of  musical  taste  in  England. 

I  wish  that  those  who  manage  our  English  pleasure-places  could  bd 
induced  to  take  a  trip  to  Copenhagen,  and  learn  how  much  better  they 
manage  things  there.  The  Tivoli  pleasure-gardens  there  form  the 
best  possible  model  of  popular  recreation.  Englishmen  think  of  Den- 
mark only  as  a  very  little  nation,  which  they  patroniztjd  and  advised* 
and  then  coolly  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need.  But  though  small  in 
quantity,  Denmark  shames  us  in  quality.  We  are  not  surprised  when 
a  Frenchman  surpasses  us  in  politeness,  and  a  German  in  profimdity, 
and  an  American  in  ingenuity  and  affability ;  but  it  is  truly  mortifying 
to  an  English  traveller  in  Scandinavia,  to  discover  that  those  who  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  our  oyni  flesh  and  blood,  far  surpass  us  m 
regards  the  good  breeding  and  the  general  culture  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  Norway  this  might  be  attributed  to  the  effect*  of  peasant 
proprietorship,  or  to  the  retii'cd  country  life  of  the  peasants.  But  whea 
we  get  to  a  large  port  like  Copenhagen,  placed  under  no  favounible 
circumstances,  and  find  still  that  the  poorer  classes  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  ladies  and  gentlemeuj  one  begins  to  realize  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  some  methods  of  social  reform  which  are  unknown  to 
our  legislators. 

This  social  superiority  is  of  course  gi-eatly  due  to  the  good  ey«ftem 
of  popular  education  which  has  long  existed  in  Denmark.  But  my 
Danish  fiiends,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  attributed  a  high 
civilizing  hiflucnce  to  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  and  to  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  at  Copenhagen.  The  museum  in  question  contains  a  nearly 
complete  collection  of  the  worlcs  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor^  and  it  i» 
continually  \i8ited  by  all  classes  of  Danish  society,  including  Danish  «aJ 
Swedish  peasants,  who  come  from  considerable  distances  by  excuifiiou 
trains  and  steamers,  but  are  as  unlike  our  cheap-trippere  in  manners 
as  can  be  conceived.  But  TivoU  is  my  more  immediate  topic  Tivoli 
is  simply  a  pleasure-garden,  close  to  the  town  of  Copenhagen^  and  of 
no  great  extent*  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Belsizef  of 
Ranelagh^  of  VauxlinlL  I  fancy  that  the  EngliKh  have  been  in  no  wijr 
backward  in  originating  places  of  recreation ;  from  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  a  succession  of  such  pleasure-gardens  have  been  iustitai<;d 
in  London  ;  but,  omng  to  the  fatal  folly  of  our  legislators,  they  have 
faUen  successively  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  With  Tivoli  it 
is  very  diffei^ent ;  the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark,  and  the  upper  clai5ee«, 

,  patronized  and  frequented  it  fi-om  the  very  first,  and  by  good  manage* 
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lent,  the  gardens  are  still  thronged  by  equal  proportions  of  all  classes 
>f  the  papialatiou.  The  principal  attraction  in  the  gardens  is  a  fine 
btriug  orchestra,  which  under  a  large  partially  open  pavilion,  gives 
Bemi-classical  concerts  every  evening  throughout  the  summer.     The 

^rogrammee  are  chosen  from  the  works  of  all  the  best  musicians, 

icloding  Bach;  Beethoven,   Wagner,  Rossini,  Gungh  Mendelssohn, 

^"Weber,   Gade,   Strauss,   Meyerbeer,   Reinccke,   and   uthei-s.     In  the 

intervals  of  the  principal  concert,  the  Harmoniorkostre,  or  brass  band^ 

strikes  up  more  popular  tones  in  another  part  of  the  grounds.     In  a 

closed  hall,  with  a  small  extra  charge,  conjuring  performances  go  on, 

?ith  various  minor  entertauiments,     Oii  fcHtival  nights  there  is  a  small 

isplay  of  fireworks,  in  addition  to  an  illumination  of  the  grounds. 

lore  remarkable,  however,  are  the  performances  on  a  kind  of  open- 
lir  stage  employed  for  ballet  dancing  and  pantomimes*  somewhat  in 

le  manner  of  the  open-au-  theatres  of  the  Champs  Elysces.  Of  course, 
our  magistrates  could  not  permit  so  demoralizing  a  spectacle  as  ballet 

jkucing  in  the  open  air.     But  I  mah  they  could  see  Froeken  Leontine 

id  Fanny  Carey  dance  theu'  pas  de  deiu:.     They  would  tlxen  learn 

Eihat  among  a  ti-uly  cultured  and  a  well-governed  people,  dancing  may 

be  as  chaste  as  it  is  a  beautiful  performance.     Dancing,  per  se — the 

exhibition  of  a  gracelu]  figure  in  graceful  motions  and  attitudes — may 

>e  as  chaste  as  a  statue,  indeed  a  good  deal  more  chaste  thaii  many 
statues.  But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  see  ballet-girls  in  evanescent 
skirts,  in  ambiguous  attitudes,  or  dressed  up  as  wasps  or  cupiils,  or 
something  extravagant  and  low  in  taste,  that  we  have  established 
inseparable  association  of  ideas  between  dancing  and  immorafity.  I 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  Froeken  Carey,  who  opened  my 
Byes,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the  degradation  of  public  taste  in 
En  glands  I  afterwards  learnt  that  Copenhagen  is  considered  a  great 
school  for  graceful  and  chaste  dancing. 

Question.— Why  cannot  these  ladies  who,  from  their  name,  should 
be  English,  but  cannot  have  learnt  to  dance  in  England,  be  engaged 
by  some  of  our  London  managers? 

Answer, — Because  our  English  pleasure-seekers  are  not  ci^-ilized 
mough  to  appreciate  pure  beauty. 

At  other  times  the  same  stage  is  used  for  pantomime — not  your 
ibsurd  English  pantomime,  all  grotesc^ue,  extravagant,  full  of  tinsel, 
lepending  for  eflect  upon  numbers  and  magnitude,  and  the  iutro- 
luction  of  real  donkeys,  hansom  cabs,  and  the  hke— as  if  there  w^ere  no 
teal  humour  and  fun  left  in  the  nation — but  the  real  pantomine — all 

Bsture  and  incident,  no  speech.  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
^remarkable  series  of  comical  adventures  w^hich  befell  the  clown,  and 

le  invariable  success  which  ultimately  attended  the  machinations  of 
barleqiiin;  I  need  only  say  that  it  was  a  performance  as  amusing  to 

le  spectators  as  it  was  harmleas,  and  totally  devoid  of  coarseness  or 
^rity.     With  tlus  fact  I  was  all  the  more  struck  when  I  happened 
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subsequeiitly  to  see  a  party  of  English  clowns  perforaiing  in  the  public 
gardeiiB  of  a  provincial  Swedifih  town.  This  was  a  painful  exhibition, 
especially  to  an  Englifih  epectator,  and  culminated  in  the  clowu 
spitting  copiously  at  his  wife.  Compared  with  our  Crystal  or  Alexandm 
Palace,  Tivoh  is  a  very  minor  affair ;  but  civilization  is  not  a  questiou 
of  magnitude,  and,  in  spite  of  its  comparatively  email  size,  Tivoli  ifl  a 
model  of  good  taste  and  decency^  and  of  the  way  in  which,  under 
good  regulation,  all  classes  may  be  induced  to  mingle» 

One  great  cauae  of  the  degradation  of  English  amusementa  is  the 
exclusivG  and  paeudo-aristocratic  feeling  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  which  makes  them  fly  the  profamnn  vnhjns.  The  Bhopkeeper 
apes  the  merchant ;  the  merchant  wants  to  be  thought  a  squire ;  the 
squire  is  happy  only  among  baronets  and  lords ;  finally,  the  lords  love 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  to 
make  an  entertainment  really  fasluonable  and  popular,  a  royal  duke  or 
a  piincess  must  be  exhibited.  There  is  no  method  of  social  reform  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  bring  about  a  more  rational  state  of  things 
within  the  intervals  of  time  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  therrfbre 
the  problem  is  to  make  the  best  of  social  matters  as  they  exist.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  positive  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  frequent  the  well-conducted  places 
of  popular  recreation,  and  help  to  raisri  their  tone.  If,  to  induce  them 
to  do  80,  they  must  have  royal  or  titled  leaders  to  flock  after,  then  I 
hope  that  those  who  ^njoy  the  wealth  and  the  privileges  of  this  king- 
dom Ball  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  duties  also,  which  duties  they 
will  not  fidfil  by  fencing  themselves  round  in  their  castles,  and  their 
opera  boxes,  and  their  own  private  entertainments. 

But  there  is  one  other  potent  cause  which  at  present  almost  neces- 
sitates exclusiveness  in  open-air  recreation ;  and  which  tends  more 
than  anything  else  to  degrade  popular  taste.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
can  touch  it  but  slightly  here.  I  allude  to  the  intrusion  into  EngliBb 
popular  gatherings  of  what  is  euphemiistieally  and  comprehensively 
called  the  ikmi-nwmle.  The  evil  Js  hardly  felt  in  concerts  and  meetings 
where  all  are  seated,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree  in  theatres,  where 
the  several  ranks  of  people  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
divisions  of  the  house  and  the  diflferences  of  charge.  But  the 
mingling  of  people  in  any  form  of  English  out-door  recreation  is 
subject  to  the  danger  that  a  lady  may  find  herself  in  company  which 
Bhe  cannot  tolerate.  Hence,  to  make  a  long  story  shorty  the  successive 
fall  of  our  public  gardens  from  the  time  of  Belsize  down  to  that  of 
Cremoi-ne.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  things  are  ^-ery  difierently 
managed  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  most  Continental  cities.  Much  r>f  tb« 
delight  which  English  families,  and  especially  English  ladies^  find  irt 
residence  abroad,  arises  from  the  freedom  of  public  intercourse  which 
rational  pohce  regulations  allow.  Why  should  we  continue  the  pe 
verse  and  legislatively  insane  practice  of  allowing  our  most  pubB 
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ices  to  be  turned  into  the  markets  of  vice  1     A\Tiy  do  we  tolerate  a 

^te  of  things  under  which  a   yomig  man  cannot  seek  an  hour*s 

bcreation  without  meeting  an  evil  magnet  at  every  turn?     With 

^'er-vigilant  ingenuity  the  demi-jnonde  finds  out  each  new  opportimity, 

ad  one  after  another  places  of  innocent  recreation  lose  their  repute, 

id  pin*sue  a  course  of  gradual  degradation  ending  in  Buppreasion* 

Jut  tins  is  not  the  place  to  pui'sue  the  subject,  and  I  will  only  insist 

that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ineidious  injury  thus  occasioned  to 

the  morals  and  cultiure  of  the  people. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see,  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  blindness  which  prevents  us  from  seeing  that  the  vulgarity  of 
a  cheap  trip,  the  inanity  of  a  music-hall  entertainment,  and  the  general 
low  tone  of  popular  mannei-s,  are  no  necessary  characteristics  of  hard 
hands  and  short  purses,  but  ore  due  to  the  way  in  which  for  so  long 
popular  education  and  popular  recreation  have  been  discountenanced. 
Of  course  the  question  of  recreation  is  subordinate  to  that  of  educa- 
tion ;  now  as^ — thanks  especially  to  the  sense  and  integrity,  and  firm- 
ness, and  high  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Forster — the  education  question 
fOB  put  in  a  fan*  way  of  solution  at  the  critical  moment  when  it 
&came  possible,  then  I  say  that  there  are  few  subordinate  methods  of 
locial  Reform  which  need  more  careful  study  and  regulation  than 
it  of  Public  Amusements, 

W,  Stanley  Jevons. 


SIB  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  ROMANTIC 
REACTION. 


JScolt.  By  BiCHARO  H.  HiTTTOH.  (£l»^Uh  Mm  €f 
Letters.  Edited  by  JOHN  MOBLBT.)  London:  Mao- 
millanACo.       * 


IS  a  strong  attraction  for  a  particular  writer  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  in  the  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  his  genius? 
Could  the  answer  be  received  as  disinterested,  we  would  boldly  avow 
the  first  view  as  our  own.  A  strong  literary  partiality  may  disqualify 
the  student  of  literature  for  any  proportionate  estimate  of  the  parti- 
cular mind  which  has  fascinated  him,  but  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
an  adequate  compensation  for  all  limitation  in  critical  power,  that  it 
lights  up  for  him  what  is  actually  there.  However,  any  expansion  of 
this  view  would  be  a  most  unbecoming  as  well  as  impolitic  prelude  to 
a  Uterary  attempt  of  which  it  is  the  main  justification.  We  will  not 
provoke  sceptics  to  question  our  vantage-ground  by  a  preliminaiy 
Sloge  of  its  strength.  We  will  rather  frankly  admit  that  whatever 
critical  advantage  lies  in  an  impartial  position  must  be  at  once  dis- 
claimed here.  The  beginning  of  our  century  was  one  of  those  won- 
derful literary  eras  which  stand  out  like  glowing  Alpine  peaks  in  any 
review  of  history ;  and  we  do  not  advance  for  our  poet  the  claim  that 
in  that  group  to  which  its  splendour  is  owing  his  figure  is  predominant. 
But  could  we,  for  our  own  part,  recall  one  of  those  who  made  the 
time  what  it  was,  the  poet  who  should  be  summoned  back  to  a  world 
he  was  not  loath  to  quit  should  be  Walter  Scott.  Doubtless  we  might 
revive  a  better  man  and  a  better  poet  in  Wordsworth,  a  far  keener 
genius  in  Byron,  a  deeper  thinker  in  Coleridge,  a  more  subtle  spirit  in 
Shelley.  Yet  in  none  of  these  do  we  find  that  indescribable  delight- 
fulness  of  nature  which  mingles  Uke  a  perfume  with  the  utterance  of 
genius,  blending  our  admiration  for  the  creation  and  the  creator,  and 
making  us  doubt  whether  we  love  the  writer  for  the  sake  of  his  work, 
or  the  work  because  it  recalls  the  writer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  thus  that 
we  feel  towards  absolutely  the   first-rate  creations  of  genius.     A 
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iramatic  genius,  if  perfect,  is  self-effacing.    But,  tlii»i  couceesiou  made, 

re  would  ask  if  the  aensG  of  contact  with  a  robust  and  spirited 
lature,  distinct  with  absolute    eimpUcity,  and  graceful  in  its  frank 

lodcety — if  this  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  works 

rhich  WMuld  stand  high  on  their  own  merits  ?  Of  how  many  men 
tf  genius  coiild  you  say  what  nobody,  we  suppose,  would  deny  of 
Jcottt  How  many  modefit  men  of  genius  has  the  world  known? 
How  many,  of  whom  you  could  say  that  they  were  emphatically  men  f 
No  one  woiJd  have  had  so  much  excuse  for  the  failings  of  genius,  for 
ao  genius  ever  before  met  with  euch  universal  recognition  and  such 
solid  recompense.  And  yet  he — the  most  lionized  of  men — ^never,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  allowed  a  taint  of  vanity  ur  egotism  to  mar  the 
genial  frankness  of  hie  attitude  to  aU  the  world.    There  are,  no  doubt, 

aany  men  of  genius  of  whose  personality  we  do  not  gain  a  sufficiently 

Btinct  gHmpse  to  discern  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  modesty, 
3ut  to  feel  at  once  that  a  man  is  pre-eminent  in  intellect,  and  that  he 
modest,  is  a  literary  experience  belonging,  we  should  say,  almost 

tclusively  to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.* 
**  That  may  have  been  an  impoHant  fact  to  his  friends  and  depen- 
Jents,"  the  reader  may  perhaps  object,  "  but  it  is  nothing  to  those 

^ho  know  him  only  through  his  books/'     Tins  seems  to  us  a  delu- 

ion.     The  thing  that  showed  itself  in  Scott's  character  as  kindness 

to  the  insignificant  and  the  lowly, — exaggeration  of  the  powers  of 

lothers,  and  depreciation  of  liis  own, — showed  itself  in  liis  mtellect  as 

lat  perfect  simplicity  which  is  one  of  the  fines<>  characteristics  of  his 

enius.    It  is  simplicity  which  gives  his  style  both  its  rapidity  and  its 

>atho8.     He  moves  unencumbered  by  his  own  personahty.     We  can- 

jot  say  this  of  any  of  his  great  contemporaries.     Wo  are  not  denying 

that' in  some  respects  their  interest  for  us  depends  upon  the  fact  that 

we  cannot  say  it.      Then-  pictures  of  nature  and  of  life  are  often 

^inade  more  interesting  by  the  presence  of  an  interesting  pei-sonality^ 

Jtill  this  particular  charm  is  his  more  than  theirs*     To  find  Scott's 

>eer  in  simpUcity  we  must  go  to  the  kings  of  the  poetic  world,  and 

5t  him  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare  and  Homer.     We  need  hardly  add 

tit  is  only  in  this  single  quaUty  we  make  such  a  claim  for  him, 

in  this  we  make  it  fearlessly.     The  simpUcity  of  the  poet  is  as 

Brfoct  as  was  the  modesty  of  the  man. 

We  dwell  at  length  upon  this  quality  in  Scott  because,  in  the 
obttrming  Uttlo  volume  which  has  caUed  forth  these  remarks^ 
13  singled  out  as  the  distinguiehing  note  of  his  character, 
Kot  tUuiding  on  the  level  of  our  poet^  we  must  not  imitate  him  in 

a^ying  that  **  we  do  not  wiite  for  that  dull  elf ''  who  imagmes  any 


i;  being:  endowed  with  the  taJents  of  Burns  or  Chatt«rton/*  h^  bo^aa  Ms  anto- 
.#j  V..-,  >,..„  ,11;,,..-^  .1.,,  fy^^^j  ^^^\j.  tempttttionB/'  It  is  impossible  to 
or  lation  prabable  ia  a  fragment  of  self -description. 
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diBfcinctioii  of  contrast  between  pride  and  modesty;  but  we  TwriU 
venture  to  assert  that  they  are  much  more  often  fotmd  together  than 
apart.  The  man  who  is  modest  on  his  strong  side  is  generally  proud 
on  his  weak  side.  Take  the  first  resferved^  manly,  sensitive  person  yon 
meet,  and  it  is  a  chance  which  of  the  two  words  you  trtU  be  inclined 
to  use  in  describing  him*  The  sense  of  personal  honour  and  that  reti- 
cenco  which  guards  it  may  be  expressed  ahiiost  equally  by  either ; 
and  if  self-suppression  does  not  imply  a  low  estimate  of  self,  it  always 
resembles  and  sometimes  produces  it.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  two  things,  we  believe,  were  mutually  cause  and  effect. 

In  saying  that  Scott  was  singularly  free  from  the  faults  of 
genius,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  was  faultless.  He  had  great 
faults  as  a  man,  and  these,  like  his  great  virtues,  coloured  his 
genius  and  leave  their  tmce  on  his  works.  Of  the  worldliness  in 
hLs  character  we  tliink  Mr.  Hutton  speaks  too  mildly.  It  seems  the 
main  aspect  that  attracted  the  notice  of  Scott's  great  countiymaa 
and  impressed  itself  on  the  only  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  the 
NoHhern  singer  by  an  equal  if  not  a  superior.  From  Carlyle's  review 
-oi  Scott  we  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  mere  manufacturer  of  well- 
paid  Hterary  luxuries  for  the  fashionable  and  indolent, — a  var- 
nisber  of  antique  trash  made,  according  to  the  facetious  talc,  to  sell,— 
a  mere  lover  of  the  world's  high  places  and  clever  earner  of  tho 
needful  means  of  \\^nnhig  them*  Such  an  estimate,  proceeding  from 
such  a  man,  is  a  cruel  blow  to  a  great  reputation,  and  it  is  no  small 
part  of  the  satisfactioi>we  have  had  in  the  little  book  before  us  (which 
we  have  with  utter  astonishraent  seen  criticized  as  repeating  the 
estimate  against  which  we  welcome  it  as  a  protest)  that  it  indicates  s 
return  in  general  feeling  from  the  most  exaggerated  reaction  com- 
memorated in  that  review.  But  to  protest  against  any  injustice  with 
effect  we  must  recognize  tlie  fibre  of  truth,  apart  from  which  injustice  J 
has  no  coherence.  Scott's  was,  we  have  said,  eminently  a  maidjr  ■ 
nature.  Everjrthiug  about  him  is  manly,  whether  we  take  that  word 
in  its  nobler  or  in  its  more  conventional  sense.  And  the  more  manly 
a  character  is,  the  more  handles  the  world  finds  in  it.  Courage^ 
decision,  spirit,  Belf*control,  are  qualities  which  all  men  appreciat^^H 
They  are  the  instruments  of  successful  action  ;  the  ladders  b^^^ 
which  the  high  places  of  the  world  are  scaled.  To  be  richly 
-endowed  with  all  that  worldly  men  most  prize  and  honour,  and  yet 
to  be  "unspotted  by  the  world,"  is  not  impossible;  but  we  mart 
never  expect  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  one  to  whose  other 
difficulties  were  added  the  tremendous  temptations  of  genitui 
For  while  the  manly  nature  supplies  the  soil  where  worldlineas  will 
grow,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  domain  of  genius  is  not  unvisited 
by  the  winged  seed,  so  swift  to  settle,  so  inconceivably  hard  to  uproot* 
ft  is  not  less  tempting  to  the  son  of  a  sohcitor  to  become  a  barooi 
a  laird,  and  tlie  foimder  of  a  family,  because  he  is  also  a  man  of  | 
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When  men  of  genius  are  indifferent  to  these  things,  they  are  more 

■  indifferent  than  other  men.  Wordsworth  wonld  have  cared  nothing 
for  them,  and  so  would  Mr,  Carlyle  hiraeelf.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  man  of  genius  does  care  for  them^  he  cares  more  than  most  do. 
There  is  more  imagination  to  reflect  every  object  of  desne ;  there  is  a 

(greater  variety  of  intellecttxal  channels,  and  these  deeper  and  wider, 
for  all  satisfaction  to  fill.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  Scott's  "  vulgar 
worldlincss*'  as  if  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  London  aspiring  to  move 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  to  see  his  name  in  the  Morning  Post  at  the 
tail  of  a  list  of  dukes,  to  eat  French  cookeiy  off  gold  plate,  and  have 
his  wife's  horses  noted  in  the  park*  It  is  not  just  thus  to  confuse  differ- 
^ent  shades  even  of  what  is  contemptible.  Worldliness  it  was,  no  doubt, 
^pto  find  hiB  stimulant  to  literary  activity  in  the  hope  of  founding  a  line 
of  Scotta  of  Abbotafortl,  but  it  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  lie 
had  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  live  in  GrosA'^enor  Square.  One 
gi'eat  Scotchman  might,  in  judging  another,  have  made  more  allow* 

Iance  for  what  was  Dational  in  his  weakness.  He  whose  nature 
vibrated  to  the  touch  of  the  past,,  may  he  not  be  judged  more  hghtly 
for  greed,  if  we  must  call  it  so,  that  reaches  forward  to  the  future  ? 
ff  hie  genius  was  steeped  in  images  of  grandeur,  and  tlio  clans  of 
Scotland  were  to  find  in  him  a  singer  who  has  made  their  dialect  and 
their  manners  familiar  to  many  generations,  may  he  not  find  some 

■  excuse  for  having  tried    to   set  up   his   tawdry  imitation  of   the 
antique    Scottish  home  he  has  made  famihar  and  dear  to  us  all? 
It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  his  stucco  panellings,  liis  scraps  of  armour 
Band  antique  furniture,  his  bran-new  castle,  redolent  of  upholsterei-s* 
^Ijills.      The  same  imagination  that  revived  a  bmied  past  invested 
all  these  thiiigs  with  the  dignity  of  a  distant  futm-e.     Edgar  Quinet 
has   imagined   Homer    creating    the    **Ihad"    from   some   fragment 
_  of  half-bxiried  masonry,  reveaUng  to  him  a  lialf-buried  paat  to  be 
^f  peopled  by  his  genius.   The  Cyclopean  ruin,  according  to  the  briDiant 
Frenchman,  gave  the  hint  which  a  great  genius,  helped  by  vague 
tradition,  developed  into  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.     That  seems  to  us 
a  transplantation  of  modem  gi'owth  to  the  soil  of  antiquity ;    but 
something  like  it  was  true  of  the  poet  who  lias  some  few  but  striking 

I  characteristics  in  common  with  Homer.  And  though  it  is  a  long  way 
from  a  hoaiy  ruin  recording  in  its  scars  the  tale  of  a  fierce  and  stonny 
past  to  the  bran-new  trampery  of  Abbotgford,  still  between  the  spirit 
that  loves  the  one  and  creates  the  other  there  is  the  connection  that 
exists  between  any  right  and  healtlifnl  feeling  and  its  distortion.  If 
Scott  could  have  been  content  vnih  his  position  in  the  world  of 
imagination  and  thought,  if  he  had  craved  no  tangible,  material 
expression  of  his  Hnk  to  the  far-away,  he  would  not  only  have  been  a 
gi'eater  man,  ho  would  have  been  a  far  happier,  a  far  more  prosperous 
,  Ah !  how  paltry,  how  impotent,  appear  the  objects  of  worldly 
tion  when  they  are  seen  with  the  reverted  eye  I    But  we  must 
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not  aUow  this  dificernment,  oyerwhelming  as  it  is,  to  blind  us  to  the 
ready  alliance  of  these  allurements  with  what  is  excellent.      All  Umt 

f^iv'as  good  in  Scott  allied  itself  with  the  desire  to  be  a  holder  of  Scottiflb 
land.  His  genial  hospitality,  his  sympathy  alike  with  high  and  low, 
hie  love  of  the  careless,  free,  open-air  life,  and  his  iiitensa  feeling  for 
natnre — all,  in  short,  that  gives  cliarm  to  his  writing,  arrayed  itself  on 
the  same  side  as  vulgar  ambition.  Few  of  ns  are  capable  of  measoriag 
the  danger  of  that  alliance.  Few  can  estimate  the  promise  of  the 
Tempter  w^hen  he  w^hispers,  *' All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  Only  once  in  the  world's  hietoiyi 
we  believe,  was  that  promise  heard,  adequately  comprehended,  a&d 

'entirely  rejected. 

Carlyle's  hai-sh  esthnate,  we  must  remember,  was  written  before  he 
had  seen  the  last  touching  volume  of  LockharCs  life  of  hin  T  *'  'a- 
law.  That  noble  and  pathetic  struggle  with  disease  and  pov  •  ^  id 
lot,  we  think,  leave  the  severest  condemnation  unsoftened  towards 
lim  who  *'  still  with  the  throttling  hands  of  Death  at  strife/'  '  d 

to  pay  off  a  load  of  debt,  and  broke  down  under  the  gigan  t. 

But  the  judgment,  to  which  the  unswerving  desire  is  aa  the  suc- 
cessful achievement,  set  a  seal  of  acceptance  on  his  patieiif  '  !e* 
To    Scott,  in  the  mental  weakness    of  incipient  brain  dis-  -ti^ 

granted  by  a  merciful  Heaven  the  delusion  that  the  hard  work  waa 
over  and  the  load  of  debt  paid.  We  almost  feel  as  if  we  ought  to 
share  this  delusion;  or,  at  least,  in  reviewing  those  years  of  solitude, 
of  dreary,  desolate  effort,  of  the  occupation  which  from  a  delight  had 
become  a  torment,  the  enchanter's  rod  tunied  to  a  scourge,  the  only 
words  that  express  our  sense  of  a  great  spiritual  \actory  are  '*  He  hatli 
received  at  the  Lord's  hand  the  double  {ue.y  according  to  the  true 
reading,  the  adequate  punishment)  for  all  his  sins.*' 

We  cannot  tiiist  ourselves  to  dwell  on  those  last  years  of  one  whoae 
nature  seemed  formed  for  joy.  But  it  is  a  weak  shrinking.  He  was 
spared  the  awful  fate  of  impunity.     lie  was  granted  the  privilege 

Laccorded  by  Heaven  to  its  favoured  sons,  of  expiating,  all  that  was 

Lweak  and  unwoi-tliy  by  painful  struggle— of  exhibiting,  side  by  ride,  the 
\igitive  nature  of  those  things  for  which  he  had  striven  and  the  ei»- 

I^dming  locality  of  that  which  he  had  gained  almost  unfiougbt.     Higlj 

\^i\d  low  brought  their  tribute  to  his  death-bed  ahke,  "  Do  you  know 
irhere  he  is  lying,  sirt"  asked  a  poor  man  of  Allan  Cunningham  w^ieo 
Scott  lay  dying,  as  if  there  were  only  one  **  ho  **  in  London  ;  and  the 
ressel  which  bore  him  to  a  milder  cHme,  too  late  to  revive  his  exIiaiiBled 
frame,  was  supplied  by  a  Government  to  which  he  waa  hm^  *  "" 
flory  dies  not,  and  the  pain  is  past." 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  wonder  that  the  temptatior 
less  should  fail  of  their  due  allowance  from  •  '  - 

Rany  capacity  for  feeling  them.    But  when  t\  .    ji:. 
judgment  of  the  intellectual  status  of  his  great  o<3 
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^■dutsoIvcs  as  little  satisfied  aB  vniXi  his  moral  judgment.   An  intelligent 
^^PFrenchinan  or  German  widiing  to  gain  eome  knowledge  of  English 
"literature,  and  stnd^nng  for  that  ^hirpose  the  ** Miscellanies "  of  onr 
great  critic,  would,  we  imagine,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  mere 
Uwoete  of  time  for  any  one  who  wished  to  disentangle  only  what  is  per- 
lent  from  what  calls  itself  literature,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
ith  Scott.     *'  It  was  not;*  our  investigating  foreigner  might  conclude, 
1  he  closed  the  article  Mn  Carlyle  wTote  for  the  Whtmimter  Review^ — 
f**  it  was  evidently  not  an  outburst  of  any  original  or  spontaneous 
genius  which  attracted  so  much  attention.     Scott  ti-anslated  Qotz  von 
Berlichingen,  and,  finding  that  pictures  of  mediaeval  life  were  attrac- 
tive, went  on  copj^ng  cleverly  what  he  had  studied^  and  giving  the 
English  world  milimited  doses  of  Gotz  and  water,  which  rapidly  became 
weaker  and  weaker.    If  his  clever  seasoning  and  the  thirst  of  the  time 
supplied  an  eager  demand  for  the  manufacture  during  his  lifetime,  it 
would  clearly  be  a  waste  of  time  to  taste  it  now/'    This  imaginary 
H|deciBion  embodies  an  honest  attempt  to  put  the  effect  of  Carlyle's 
^^rticle  into  a  few  words,  and  we  would  ask  any  one  who  even  glances 
at  reviews^  if  it  would  not  be  an  enormous  mistake  ?     There  are  a 
great  many  writers  much  deeper  and  more  subtle  than  Scott  whom 
a  student   of  EngUeh  Uterature  might  neglect  with  far  less  loss. 
It  is  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  bring  a  comparison  into  one's  own  time, 
but  we  should  venture  to  say  that,  from  this  point  of  view — not  that 
of  the  lover  of  poetry,  but  that  of  the  student  of  poetry  as  the  inter- 
)reter  of  English  life — a  reader  had  much  better  leave  the  works  of 
["ennyson  unread,  than  those  of  Scott     The  flower  may  be  far  more 
exquisite,  but  the  plant  is  not  in  the  ^me  degree  a  characteristic  of 
Ihe  soil.    We  do  not  imagine  the  future  historian  of  the  Victorian  age 
Fill  turn  much  to  any  contemporaiy  poet  to  illustrate  the  reign  which 
Ibrms  his  subject.     He  may  extract  Tennyson's  ode  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  rather  illustrates  the  past  than  the 
present,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  other  pieces  wliich  would  come 
well  euough  to  give  a  picturesque  touch  to  some  part  of  his  narrative, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  Uterary  part  of  his  subject  will  be  curiously 
eparate  from  the  rest;  and  in  the  case  of  one  who,  according  to  our  own 
new,  is  the  greatest  EngUsh  poet  of  the  last  generation,  the  historian 
1  look  in  vam  for  any  point  of  contact  whatever  with  the  political  and 
practical  life  of  commonplace  men*    This  is  remarkably  untrue  of  aD 
%e  great  English  poets  w^hose  youth  was  contemporarj^  with  the  French 
ievolation,  and  we  do  not  think  it  w^ould  be  so  untrae  of  any  as  of 
Salter  Scott.     It  was  not  that  his  allusions  to  contemporaiy  events 
Ire  particularly  interesting.      For  our  own  part  we  can  never  get 
lirough  the  **  Vision  of  Don  Roderick ;"  and  the  monody  on  the  death 
&f  Pitt  and  Fox,  which  seemed  the  most  exquimto  poetiy  in  the  world 
rhen  read  by  a  child  about  halfway  between  the  present  date  and 
;  written,  reveals,  on  a  mature  re-penisal,  a  good  deal 
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that  we-mtiBt  confess  to  be  somewhat  trite.  No,  it  is  not  his  alhiaons 
to  the  men  and  events  of  the  day  that  make  Scott  an  interpreter  of 
the  life  of  his  day.  It  is  his  sympathy  for  a  past  suddenly  become 
remote;  it  is  the  part  of  his  nature  that  vibrated  to  an  order  of  things 
doomed,  indeed,  everywhere  to  perish  by  more  or  less  gradual  decay, 
but  which  the  great  crash  of  the  French  Revolution  banished  with  a 
sudden  clamour  of  hatred  and  outcry  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and,  breaking  up  all  other  lines  of  division,  arrayed  the 
nations  in  hostile  ranks  according  to  the  fears  or  the  hopes  roused  by 
the  new-bom  democracy  of  France. 

We  may  measure  its  influence  by  turning  for  a  moment  to  one 
on  whose  character  and  work  that  gi-eat  convulsion  set  an  indelible 
mark.  A  young  contemporary  and  countryman  of  Scott  hailed  the 
dawn  of  that  new  day  with  no  common  joy.  The  ring  of  his  spear 
on  the  shield  of  the  noblest  of  EngKsh  statesmen,  driven  in  his  old 
age  by  this  new  and  terrible  issue  into  the  ranks  of  the  retrograde 
party,  attracted  every  ear,  and  roused  the  generous  friendship  of  his 
opponent.  The  "  Vindici®  Gallicas "  remains  as  an  illustration  of 
Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  tliat  day  to  be  aliye. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

It  commemorates  the  hopes,  the  tremulous  exaggerated  anticipations, 
the  terrible  and  crushing  disappointments,  of  those  who  looked  to 
this  new  era  as  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  Mackintosh  cannot  think  without  emotion 
of  the  strange  stamp  of  irresolution,  of  hesitation,  of  dread  of  the 
absolute  which  that  mighty  disappointment  set  on  his  whole  sub- 
sequent career,  how  the  whole  day's  work  was  affected  by  the  morn- 
ing's dream,  and  when  his  evening  came  it  closed  on  the  incomplete 
work  that  marks  the  uncertain  choice,  and  commemorates  the  glowing 
and  passionate  hopes  to  which  History  had  given  the  lie.  Before 
Napoleon  by  a  blunder  congratulated  the  wrong  man  on  having 
wi-itten  **the  unanswerable  answer  to  Burke,"  that  answer  had  become 
a  sad  record  of  the  fallacy  of  these  hopes ;  and  ever  after,  as  it  seems 
to  his  descendant,  their  recollection  haunted  him  who  that  once,  and 
never  again,  thought  the  issues  of  history  exhibited  the  contrasted 
influences  of  Ahriman  and  of  Ormuzd,  who  in  his  whole  subsequent 
life  exhibited  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  an  anxious,  perhaps 
an  exaggerated,  desire  to  keep  justice  unwarped  by  sympathy.* 

It  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  personal  feeling  in 
the  present  writer  to  have  introduced  into  an  essay  on  the  genius  of 
Scott  the  name  of  one  who  was  Scott's  most  assiduous  visitor  in  the 

*  The  above  is  the  substance  of  an  unfinished  Essay  on  the  life  of  ITaclriiitoBh  bj  c^ 
whom  the  world  will  never  be  able  to  appreciate,  but  whom  the  present  writer  can  nef^ 
lose  an  opportunity  of  naming  with  an  undying  gratitude  and  regret — ^AJezafider  JdiB 
Scott. 
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id  Tifiit  to  London,*  when  the  sands  of  life  were  low  for  both, 

id  the  eenae  of  a  last  parting  juBt  at  hand  touched  eveiy  meeting 

ith  its*  solemnity,  its  tendemeB«.  and    its  calm.     They  had  taken 

ferent  tfides  in  the  great  dividing  qnestionB  of  tlie  day,  and  their 

tercom'^e  had  been  rare.     But  in  that  hour  of  dim  Hadnese  their  very 

rergence   became    a   bond,   and    Mackintosh »   welcome   for   many 

Boiifc?,  was  not  tho  less  welcome  becauRe  he  hired  away  the  thoughts 

Jiis  old  friend  into  those  green  paths  where  pohtics  cast  no  bhght, 

id  where  each  might  feel,  in  the  words  of  Scott's  epitaph  on  Fox, 


"  If  ever  from  ihi}  British  heart. 
Oh  noio  let  prejudice  d*3part/' 


^pd  leave  the  hearts  of  two  noble  Scotchmen  open  to  tlie  binding  aud 
permanent  interests  from  which  none  were  more  able  than  they  to 
draw  consolation  and  hope,  even  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Valley  of 

■le  Shadow  of  Death. 

The  gi^eat  movemeiit  of  \vhich  the  French  Re  volution  forms  the 
Political  summit  has  many  sides,  and  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the 

Benius  of  Scott  demands  a  hasty  glance  at  each.  It  implies — although 
111  connection  with  that  great  event  we  can  hardly  say  it  exhibits — 

jk  new  interest  in  individual  life,  a  new  rcHpcct  for  idiosyncrasy,  and 

Bjniaute  and  dehcate  appreciation  for  shades  of  character,  both  national 
and  personal.  Its  tendency  to  develop  sjTnpathy  with  the  lowly  and 
obscure,  though  in  reality  only  a  part  of  the  first-mentioned  influence, 
is  far  more  obvious,  and  is  indeed  but  the  literary  side  of  modern 

Ksraocracy.     On  the  other  liand,  a  large  part  of  its  influence,  and  that 
hich  most  concerns  a  critic  of   Sir  ^A'alter  Scott,  is  to  be  traced 
ill  the  reaction  in  favour  of  all  that  democracy  undervalues  and 
obliterates*     The  feudal  past  was  never  loved  as  it  was  just  before 
franco  for  ever  cast  away  all  traces  of  feudalism.     And  finally — for  a 
^ftmrnary  of  such  a  movement  crowded  into  such  a  space  must  be 
<5onfined  to  these  bare  Iiints^ — it  exhibits  a  pecidiar  love  aud  reverence 

tr  natm^e,  in  every  sense  of  that  vague  word,  most  obviously  in  the 
Inple  outward  sense  in  which  alone  a  critic  of  Sct»tt  need  consider 
,  but  also  in  other  shades  of  meanuig  more  diBputable  and  subtle, 
ough  probably,  if  their  import  were  well  weighed,  nut  less  valid. 
However,  we  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  last,  and  only  mention  that 
^pect  of  the   movement  because   these   other   shades   of  meaning 
so  important  that,  even  when  they  are  not  relevant,  it  is  impos- 
Die  to  approach  the  subject  without  naming  them, 
[Scott   shows   some  trace  of  almost   all   these   tendencies.     But  if 
bad  to  condense    into  a  single  phrase    the  pail  of  this  mighty 
>vement  embodied  in  his  genius,  we  should  say  that  that  genius 

Li>,  during  Soott*B  hist  visit  to  London,  in  1830,    "  Sir  Jamea^s  kind  assiduity,"  sayB 
tj  "  was  the  more  welcome,  that  hia  appearance  banished  tbe  politics  of  the  hour 
I  liis  old  friend's  thoughta  were  too  apt  to  brood/*     Lockhart  was  not  too  much 
[  to  give  any  tribnte  to  Sir  James  Maokintofih. 
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was  animated  by  the  sympathy  with  chivalry  that  was  created  by  its 
death-blow.  Such  a  smnmary  omits  so  much  that  it  must  throw  some 
undue  importance  on  what  it  selects ;  we  seem  to  pass  over  Scott  as 
what  he  was  so  eminently,  the  painter  of  nature,  and  even  to  deny 
what  he  was  not  less  eminently,  the  painter  of  humble  life.  Still  we 
beUeve  it  states  the  most  important  thing  about  him.  We  must  always 
be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  the  spirit  which  admires  a  particular 
character  with  that  character  itself.  Very  often  they  lire  exactly  oppo- 
site. The  love  of  chivalry  was,  in  Scott's  mind,  a  love  of  the  past.  Of 
course  it  was  quite  unlike  any  feeling  men  could  have  known  while 
that  past  was  present.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  the  feeling  of  childhood 
than  the  feeling  with  which  we  revisit  the  scenes  of  childhood.  No- 
thing is  so  unUke  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  built  castle  or  abbey  as  the 
spirit  which  delights  to  trace  and  restore  their  ruins.  "I  have  never,*' 
says  Scott  himself,  "been  able  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  a  battle  from  s 
soldier ;"  and  we  have  heard  of  a  soldier  who  professed  himself  qqite 
unable  to  recognize  anything  describing  his  own  experience  in  the 
despatches  recording  an  engagement  in  which  he  had  taken  part. 
The  spirit  that  moves  men  to  action  is  not  the  spirit  that  enables 
them  to  review  action.  No  doubt  Scott  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight,  a  noble  soldier.  But  then  he  would  not  have  been  the 
Walter  Scott  we  know.  If  he  could  have  lived  his  ideal  he  would 
not  have  written  it.  His  genius,  we  may  say,  would  not  in  that  case 
have  existed. 

The  description  given  above  might  perhaps  be  objected  to  on 
chronological  groimds ;  we  may  be  thought  to  antedate  the  feeling  of 
which  we  make  Scott  the  representative.  We  may  be  reminded  that 
he  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  triumphant  Washington  when  he 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  find  his  dearest  playfellows  in  the  lambs  on  his 
grandfather's  farm ;  and  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  politician 
should  be  set  aside  as  worthless  (which  for  our  part  we  should  not 
allow),  there  is  plenty  of  indication  throughout  Scott's  youth*  of  the 
strong  bent  of  his  sympathies,  while  as  yet  the  floods  had  not 
descended  or  the  waves  beat,  and  the  house  that  was  soon  to  faD 
with  a  mighty  cmsh  seemed  founded  on  a  rock.  But  we  must  never 
think  of  that  or  any  other  great  event  in  history  as  something  un- 
preluded  through  years  when  our  ear  marks  no  announcing  chord; 
a  finer  organ  or  a  more  attentive  listener  would  be  prepared  for  the 
crash  of  sound— hannonious  or  discordant  according  to  our  Bpor 
pathies — which  annoimces  a  new  movement  in  the  great  BymphffSf 
of  the  ages.  Chestei-field's  celebrated  prophecy  dates  from  ttietti|Uk 
of  the  century  which  closed  with  ita  fuIfihnjBiii^  and  tiiie  i 
in  1753  "  all  the  symptoms  I  have  ever  i»  "  "''" 
great  changes  and  revolutions  esoMt  v 
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niauy  proofs  that  the  eightc^enth  century  was  above  all  a  preparation 
for  the  Freuch  Revolutiun.     Throughoot  all  that  perifjd  men  were 

BcoDBciotisly  ranging  themBelves  for  a  great  coiiflict.  More  or  leB8 
>  fix  every  one*8  poBition  by  the  question — Did  he  advanoeor  did  \w 
re-sijst  the  principlee  of  the  Revohitioni  It  is  true  many,  in  otir  own 
countiy  perhaps  moBt,  of  those  who  had  prepared  the  euemy^'B  march, 
were  startled  when  they  found  thenieelves  fighting  by  liis  side. 
Gibbon,  for  instance,  waa  one  of  those  whose  influence  w©  should 

rjribe  aa  making  the  rough  places  plam  for  the  invader,  yet  when 
oanie  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  *"  the  blackeet  demon  of  helL" 
Now  this  same  mighty  influence  that  bid  men  work  for  a  great  breach 
Mith  the  past  told  ou  the  generations  who  felt  it,  in  heightening  an 
IPEFection  for  \he  past  Uxat  was  thus  to  be  cast  ofl\  We  shall  often  find 
in  history  and  in  our  own  individual  lives  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  spirit  of  foreboding  in  the  air ;  we  knew  not  why  the  mo- 
ments were  precious  till  in  looking  back  we  see  the  coming  death  or 
estrangement  mark  ofi*  that  time  as  something  the  yeara  were  not  to 

Bpeat  for  us.  Something  of  this  spirit  seems  to  us  to  have  mouldedu 
e  genius  of  Scott.  He  hardly  lived  really  to  »m  the  French  Ke vo- 
lution, for  we  should  say  that  only  our  own  generation  have  reached 
a  point  whence  they  may  look  back  and  discern  the  clear  outline 
linst  the  sky.  He  hved  amid  its  stir  and  throb ;  he  knew  not 
f^w  profoundly,  how  permanently  it  was  to  iufluence  the  modern 
>rld,  but  unconsciously  he  turned  with  the  tenderness  of  farewell  to 
it  great  system  of  things  it  was  to  sweep  away,  and,  like  a  painter 
in  a  foreign  land,  where  he  knows  his  sojourn  will  be  short,  he  flung 
with  hasty  hand  its  lineaments  on  his  glowing  canvas.  We  may  htj 
told  that  all  he  cared  for  was  to  see  liia  pictures  framed  and  glared  at 
Me  most  advantageous  position  in  the  dea.ler  s  shop.  True,  in  a  sense 
•i— iu  a  very  important  sense.  But  still  it  is  also  tme  that  he  painted 
a  past  made  dearer  to  him  by  its  unlikenese  to  the  spirit  of  all  aromid 
liim  which  stirred  his  forebodings  and  opposed  his  taste. 

This  spirit,  that  louks  on  feudalism,  ou  chivaby,  on  the  whole 
mediaeval  world,  against  a  modern  backgrouudj  fomid  many  expo- 
nents at  that  day.  Lockhart's  page  is  crowded  with  their  names. 
Percy,  Ritson,  all  the  lovers  of  our  early  ballatl  literature*  were 
intual  brothers  of  Scott,  as  most  of  them  were  his  friends.  We 
>uld,  for  our  own  part,  be  inclined  to  find  its  fii-st  eminent  repre- 
itative  in  Gray,  An  interesting  article  in  the  Sutmday  Remew^. 
jie  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  well-knowji  verse 
[iha  ** Elegy"  commemoraring  the  possible  eminence  of  many  for- 
tten  sleepers  in  the  country  churchyard,  was  at  first  filled  with 
al  names*     Gray  had  written  at  fijst  of 

"  So:ne  village  C»to,  who  with  <laiimilQ89  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 
gome  mute  inglorious  Tully  hero  may  rest, 
SnniM  ritswr,  guiltl^s  of  his  couiitry*B  blood/* 

2N2 
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This  interesting  fact  seems  to  us  at  once  to  fix  Gray's  position,  and 
to  mark  the  change  that  was  passing  over  the  spirit  of  literature 
in  his  day.    As  the  stanza  is  here  written,  it  belongs  wholly  to  the 
ideal  of  histoiy  according  to  which  the  only  interesting  past  is  the 
classical  past.     Gray  was  the  first  writer  who,  himself  moulded  on 
that  classical  past,  yet  shows  ah  especial  interest  in  the  dawn  of  a 
Christian  civilization.     "  The  Bard"  is  the  herald  of  a  new  era.    That 
the  barbarians  of  Wales  had  their  literature  was  a  discovery  charac- 
teristic of  the  coming  age.     Everywhere  an  interest  was  to  arise  for 
what  was  in  a  special  sense  national,  what  we  might  say  was  ve^ 
nacular,  what  led  the  reader  away  from  the  broad  highway  into  the 
narrow  footpaths  of  literature,  where  an  unsuspected  flora  lurked 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  brushwood,  and  ballads  commemorated  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  history  had  accorded  no  epic.     The  taste  for 
savage  life,  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the  most  artificial  period  of 
our  literature,  now  allied  itself  with  history,  and  men  turned  from  the 
remote  but  dazzling  past  of  Rome  (as  for  that  of  Greece,  it  did  not 
attract  much  attention  in  the  kind  of  Hterature  we  are  contemplating) 
to  a  nearer  and  yet  dimmer  past — to  the  early  twilight  of  national 
Ufe,  when  the  birds  sang  in  the  dewy  dawn,  and  the  stars  had  hardly 
ceased  to  be  visible.    The  fragrance  of  this  early  morning-time  seems 
to  us  to  haunt  the  poetry  of  Gray  like  some  subtle  essence,  but  it  is 
the  spirit  of  recollection,  not  of  experience,  in  which  he  exhibits  it  to 
us.     It  was  the  contrast  of  the  life  Gray  painted  in  "  The  Bard "  to 
the  life  of  the  coflee-house  and  the  common  room  which  made  the 
picture   he  painted.      Till  the   eighteenth   century,   the   past — the 
romantic,  Gothic  past — wanted  its  background.     No  doubt  a  still 
more  remote  past,  if  we  judge  by  chronology,  was  known  well  enough, 
but  that  was  the  knowledge  of  similarity,  not  the  interest  of  contrast. 
Horace  was  the  contemporary  of  the  men  of  that  day.     The  songs 
which  Percy  and  Ellis  collected  belonged  to  a  generation  far  away 
from  all  their  thoughts  and  cares.      The  charm    of  the  far-away, 
characteristic  of  a  weary  age,  most  especially  characteristic  of  our 
own,  began  to  be  felt  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Oh,  arid,  staring 
noon,  where  shall  we  escape  from  your  prosaic  monotony?    How 
shall  we  revive  the  sweet  gUmmering  uncertainties  of   daybreak! 
This  was  the  feeling  which  made  men  turn  to  the  dawn  of  a  Christian 
civilization.     The  gi-eat  literature  of  Rome  offers  nothing  to  satisfy 
this  craving.     We  must  turn,  to  satisfy  it,  to  the  songs  that  delighted 
the  infancy  of  our  own  and  kindred  nations — to  the  springtime  of  our 
own  year. 

We  have  spoken  of  Gray  as  the  herald  of  the  new  era,  and  we 
think  the  proof  of  a  readiness  in  commonplace  minds  to  move  in 
this  new  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  Gray — the  despised  Horace  Walpole — a  name  we  can- 
not mention  without  adding  tiiat  we  consider  the  oontempfc  unjtft. 
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towever,  wo  must  uot  linger  to  justify  that  impression,  for  he  is  pro- 
lucod  here  only  as  a  witness  to  the  dawn  of  antiquariaiusni.  The 
Btouishmeut  of  Mr.  Seward  (lather  of  the  vain  and  irritiible  Anna, 
fterwards  Scott's  correspondent)  at  finding  a  sane  man  hunthig  up 
Id  rubbifth  in  the  hunbi'r  ronm  at  Eagley*  in  1758,  may  stand  as  a 
>rt  of  milestone  of  the  time  when  \i  was  a  surprising  taste  to  care 
>r  old  books  and  famiture^  and  yet  when  a  man  of  no  great  origin- 
lity  had  fiiich  a  taste.  But  Walpole,  it  may  be  objected,  only  eared 
!>r  old  hehnets  and  gloves,  and  such  hke  trumpery.  He  did  care 
.  good  deal  about  trumpery,  but  it  was  part  of  a  real  appreciative 
iterest  in  the  past^  and  eveiy thing  that  bore  record  of  it.  His 
'Description  of  the  Villa  of  Horace  Walpolo  "  (1772)  commemorutes 
the  first  expression  of  any  attempt  at  reproducing  the  Gotliic  archi- 
fcture  which  men  had  to  imitate  foolishly  before  they  learnt  to 
)ve^  at  a  time  w^hen  people  cared  so  little  about  it,  that  when  he 
ipUed  for  some  old  tiles  from  Gloucester  Cathedral  that  were 
^^ing  thrown  away,  the  CanouB,  who  "  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
tit  to  any  profane  use,"  destroyed  them  in  preference.  His  **  Castle 
^f  Otranto''  (1764)  may  be  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  all  Scott  a 
>vefe*  It  was  the  first  romantic  sketch  of  the  lite  of  the  past,  taken 
k"om  a  strictly  modem  puint  of  view,  and  was  one  of  the  books 
levoured  by  Scott  as  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  in  some  inacces- 
able  nook  on  Arthur's  Seat  on  Blaekford  HilL  This  dawning  feeling 
>r  a  life  the  name  of  which  had  become  a  mere  synonym  for  taste- 
ess  barbarism  may  be  symbolized  by  its  appearance  in  these  well- 
5o^^l  fellow-travellers  Walpole  and  Gray,  find  the  dilettante  is  not 
ji worthy  tu  be  mentioned  beside  the  poet,  if  only  from  the  magna- 
pmity  which  expiated  his  boyish  impertinence  in  its  frank  and  humiH- 
ting  confession* 
The  taste  of  which  we  have  thus  marked  the  rise  had  grown  to 
a  strong  and  broad  current  of  feeling  when  Scott,  as  a  boy  of 
ifteen  (178G),  had  his  only  meeting  with  the  poet  whose  genius  did  so 
auch  to  feed  it,  and  vniXx  whom,  in  tlie  spirit  of  liumility  so  character- 
tic  of  himself,  he  deprecated  any  comparison.  The  youthful  Scott 
id  the  proud  satisfaction  of  satisfying  the  poet  s  curiosity  as  to  the 
athor  of  some  Unes  which,  placed  beneath  an  engraving  iu  the  house 
the  friend  where  his  meeting  with  Bums  took  place,  representing 
dying  soldier,  had,  in  conjunction  wiih  their  illustration,  moved 
ae  impressible  poet  to  tears.  The  verses  liave  nothing  remarkable 
Dout  them^  but  most  of  us  have  experienced  the  sudden  rush  of  un- 
tpected  emotion  at  some  touch  re\dving  or  creating,  by  means  appa- 
bntly  quite  inadequate,  a  realizing  sense  of  the  misery  of  the  world, 
le  incident  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  iu  the  life  of  Scott,  and  we 
^flect  with  pleasure  that  Bnrus  must  have  cherished  some  interest  in 
lie  hime  modest  boy  who  could  give  him  the  name  of  a  poet  as  little 
KOWn  as  Langhornc,  and  in  whose  sweet  and  wnning  aspect  he 
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doubtless  felt  the  charm  which  in  later  years  drew  to  Scott  bo  many 
simple  hearts.  But  we  cite  this  fragment  of  biography  here  for  its 
significance  as  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  the  new  spirit  we  aim 
at  following  out,  and  of  which  the  fame  of  Robert  Bums  forms  an 
advanced  stage. 

Tt  was  only  ten  years  later  that  he  began  his  translations  from  the 
German,  which  certainly  gave  the  first  suggestion  to  his  genius,  and 
revealed  to  him  his  destined  role  in  the  great  hterary  movement  of  his 
day.  Nevertheless  we  should  say  that  Byron's  name  for  him, "  the  Ariosto 
of  the  North,"  was  a  truer  indication  of  the  real  affinities  of  his  genius 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  a  translator  from  "the  elegant  author  of  *The 
Sorrows  of  Werther.' "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  may  be  the  spiritual 
father  of  Quentin  Durward  and  his  allies,  but  we  could  have  spared 
them  and  still  kept  the  best  of  Scott.  Sometimes  we  are  even  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  misfortune  that  his  first  essay  tempted 
him  on  to  foreign  soil,  and  to  suspect  that  his  work  would  have  been  more 
enduring  if  his  genius  had  been  confined  to  the  soil  where  it  flourished 
best — ^that  of  his  native  land.  However,  his  German  phase  was  sig- 
nificant as  an  indication  of  the  place  German  Uterature  was  to  take  in 
the  coming  age.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  paper  read  by  the 
author  of  the  "Man  of  Feeling"  (1788)  revealed  to  the  literary  world 
of  Edinburgh,  says  Scott,  "  the  existence  of  works  of  genius  in  a 
language  cognate  with  English,  and  still  more  closely  approaching 
Lowland  Scotch."  We  have  known  an  old  Scotch  lady,  ignorant  of 
German,  who  declared,  after  a  visit  to  Germany,  that  she  found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  herself  understood ;  and  whether  she 
flattered  herself  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  German  would  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  Scotch  much  more  successfully  than  at  that  of  English, 
while  the  intellectual  difi'erences  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
and  southern  half  of  our  nation  draw  the  Scotch  near  the  Germans 
in  other  respects  than  that  of  language.  The  discoveiy  of  German 
literature  formed,  indeed,  a  sort  of  second  Renaissance;  and  in  1792  a 
class  was  formed,  consisting  of  Scott  and  several  of  his  friends,  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  "  new  learning."  Scott's  interest  in  German  life 
had  been  awakened  some  years  before  :  his  assistant  in  his  vain  but 
persistent  attempts  to  acquire  some  power  over  the  pencil  was  a 
Prussian  Jew  whose  father  had  been  a  commissary,  "or  perhaps  a  spy," 
in  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  young  Scott  heard  from  his 
drawing-master  many  a  picturesque  tale  of  the  great  general's  battles, 
far  more  valuable  to  liim  than  the  precepts  of  his  art  had  they  been 
ever  so  successful.  He  now  turned  with  ardour,  if  not  with  industry, 
to  the  acquirement  of  this  new  lore,  and  it  needed  the  classic  severity 
of  taste  of  his  friend  Erskine  (well  known  to  all  readers  of  "  Marmion  ") 
to  hold  him  back  from  the  "  extravagances"  of  the  literature  which 
charmed  him,  for  so  it  impressed  the  minds  that  were  moulded  on 
the  gpreat  writers  of  Rome.    Mrs.  Barbauld  has  the  honour  to  have 
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first  applied  the  match  to  this  well-arranged  pile,  and  her  credit  is 
greater  that  her  reading  at  Dugald  Stewart^  in  1795,  which 
the  nrigin  of  hig  first  essay,  was  only  made  known  to  him  at 
second-hand  by  a  friend  who  had  formed  one  of  the  audience,  and 
whose  account  fired  him  with  an  eagerness  that  knew  no  paufie  till  he 
aoqnired  a  copy  of  the  original  German  ballad  from  which  she  had 
read  William  Taylor's  translation — Burger's  **  Lenorc,'*  Thus  origi- 
nated his  first  attempt  at  published  verse.  The  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  edition  of  Scott's  translation  of  Biurger*8  ballads  was  consigned 
to  the  tninkmaker  is  less  important  as  an  index  of  the  taste  of  the 
day  than  that  which  was  partly  its  causG — that  many  translations  of 
the  same  poem  appeared  at  the  same  time.  And  Scott,  undaunted  by 
the  failure,  and  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  many  whose  sympathy 
was  worth  more  than  the  applause  of  the  public, — his  rival,  William 
Taylor  of  Normch,  among  them, — pursued  his  way,  andliis  translation 
of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  (1799)  was  an  event  of  no  small  importance 
as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  literature,  although  the  ridicule  then 
showered  by  the  genius  of  Canning  on  the  German  drama  helped  to 
consign  the  translation  itself  to  oblivion* 

The  avowal  that  Carljle's  \^uw  of  Goethe's  iuliuence  on  Scott  has 
some  of  tlie  exaggeration  natural  to  one  who  has  done  more  to  make 
Oerman  literature  known  to  us  than  any  other  writer  now  alive 
would  excuse  any  eriric  of  Scott  from  an  attempt  even  to  give  a 
name  to  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  that  Hterature ;  and  in 
the  present  writer  such  an  attempt  would  be  presumptuous  as  well  as 
irrelevant.  So  far  as  Scott  presents  any  marked  characteristice  of  the 
German  mind,  it  is  only  because  they  are  also  the  characteiistics  of 
the  Scotch  miud^  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race,  of  which  we 
are  ourselves  a  branch*  Flowever,  in  any  study  of  the  movement  wci 
are  tracing,  these  broader  diff'erences  are  of  gi*eat  importance,  and  a 
word  may  be  given  to  them  in  passing. 

Will  it  be  thought  fanciful  if  we  fix  on  a  trifling  distinction  of 
dialect  n«»ted  by  Tacitus  between  his  race  and  oui-s  as  a  tj^e  of  their 
radical  divergence  ?  **  They  do  not  reckon  by  days,  as  we  do,  but  by 
nightie,  for  they  consider  that  night  le€ulB  on  the  day,*'  The  sense  of 
mystery,  of  awe,  of  all  that  is  awakened  and  typified  in  that  nightly 
plunge  of  our  planet  into  the  shadow  which  reveals  a  heaven  strewn 
t^nth  glittering  worlds,  where  daylight  shows  a  mere  background  for 
vagrant  clouds — this  we  believe  is  the  element  that  is  wanting  to  the 
most  characteristic  thought  of  Home  (we  are  not,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered^ including  the  literature  from  which  Rome  borrowed),  and  is 
predominant  in  the  most  characteristic  thought  of  the  Gothic  world. 
It®  expression,  in  the  architecture  which  bears  that  name,  is  an 
unquestionable  utterance  of  the  spirit  we  would  here  indicate- — the 
round  and  the  pointed  arch,  8ide  by  side,  expressing  severally  the 
feeling  that  returns  to  earth,  and  aspires  to  heaven — the  conti'asted 
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genius  of  the  people  whose  most  characteristic  remains  are  to  be 
found  in  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  and  in  the 
castle  and  the  abbey.  And  the  genius  of  one  to  whom  hoary  castle 
and  ruined  abbey  were  the  most  appropriate  material,  and  who  has 
set  them  against  the  imperishable  backgroimd  of  blended  poetic  and 
historic  feehng,  is  coloured  throughout  by  that  sense  of  mystery 
which  nowhere  emerges  into  prominence  in  his  writing.  Scott'& 
genius  was  rooted  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  invisible — not  a  very  deep 
belief  perhaps,  but  one  that  came  veiy  near  some  of  his  thoughts, 
and  insensibly  affects  them  all.  He  was  above  all  a  Scotchman,  and 
Scotland  is  not  more  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood"  than 
she  is  of  stern  faith  and  intense  belief  in  a  whole  unseen  universe. 
We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  things  is  manifested  in  the 
writings  of  this  best  known  of  Scotchmen  ;  the  faith  is  conventional 
— the  belief  in  the  world  of  thought  is  concealed  by  the  luxuriant 
overgrowth  of  a  rich  and  vivid  interest  in  the  world  of  sense.  But 
they  know  little  of  the  nature  of  faith  who  deem  that  its  indirect 
influence  is  worthless.  As  well  might  you  suppose  that  before  8Ui>- 
rise  or  after  sunset  the  sky  would  show  no  purple  or  golden  hues,  no 
hope  or  memory  of  the  hidden  orb.  The  dimness  of  a  passing  cloud, 
that  seems  rather  to  efface  the  shadows  than  the  Ughts  on  the  land- 
scape, is  not  more  distinct  from  the  blackness  of  a  cloudy  midnight 
than  unconscious  faith  from  disbelief  in  the  invisible.  The  God  of  our 
fathers  grants  His  faithful  sei-vants  the  inestimable  privilege  of  be- 
queathing the  influence  apart  from  the  possession  of  their  faith,  and 
the  children  of  those  who  have  died  for  the  right  to  worship  Him, 
though  they  ignore  aod  deny  Him,  yet  remain  in  a  sense  His  wit- 
nesses. Scott  had  not  much  definite  faith  of  any  kind.  His  picture 
of  the  Scotch  Covenantera  has  been  censured  for  irreverence,  quite 
imjustly  in  our  opinion  ;  and  we  regard  his  picture  of  the  torture  and 
death  of  one  of  them  as  his  finest  contribution  to  the  history  of  his 
country.  Still  he  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  religious  fervour 
which  marks  that  history,  on  whichever  side  it  was  displayed,  and  in 
his  horror  of  **  enthusiasm"  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  the  genius  of  Scott  could  have  grown  only  out  of  the 
soil  of  a  rich  and  deep  faith.  The  feudalism  he  loved  was  at  once 
softened  and  animated  by  its  loyalty  to  the  Church,  which  enlisted  all 
the  sympathy  of  his  taste  as  much  as  it  alienated  the  sympathy  of  hi» 
reason ;  and  that  loyalty  to  a  fallen  house,  which  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  pictures  of  the  last  struggles  for  its  restoration,, 
borrows  a  softer  lustre  from  the  rays  of  that  earUer  feeling,  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  never  again  probably  to  shine  upon  the  path 
of  history.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  emotions  painted  by  Scott 
should  find  their  most  poetic  expression  in  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of 
the  most  prosaic  of  historians,  and  one  whose  great  work  was  aD 
enthusiastically  Whiggish  picture  of  the  fall  of  that  house  for  whicb 
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Scott  cherished  so  gracious  a  sympathy.  Macaulay's  epitaph  on  a 
Jacobite,  however,  seems  to  us  to  express  so  exactly  the  tone  of 
Scott's  Jacobitism,  that  in  spite  of  the  oddness  of  illustmting  the 
Jacobitism  of  a  Tory  poet  by  the  verses  of  an  eminently  Whiggish 
and  eminently  prosaic  historian,  we  give  the  lines  here.  The  epitaph, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed  on  an  Italian  tomb,  seems  to  us  the 
most,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  verses  on  his  own  infancy,  the 
only  poetic  utterance  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Macaulay ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  a  merely  dramatic  expression — 
that  his  whole  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  that  side  in  combating 
which  his  Jacobite  gave  "  lands,  honour,  wealth  away" — makes  them 
all  the  more  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  "  Waverley"  and  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

**  For  my  true  kin?  I  offered  without  stain 
Courage  and  faiui — vain  faith  and  courage  vain; 
For  huQ  I  gave  lands,  honours,  wealth  away. 
And  one  sweet  hope  that  was  more  prized  tiian  they; 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  cUme, 
Grey-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's  prime ; 
Heard  in  Lavemo  ScargiU's  whispering  breeze. 
And  pined  by  Amo  for  my  lovelier  Tees ; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep. 
Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep ; 
Till  God,  who  tried  me  sore — too  sorely — gave 
The  resting-place  I  craved,  an  early  grave. 
Oh  thou  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone. 
By  that  dear  country  which  was  once  my  own. 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see. 
By  that  proud  language  which  I  spoke  like  thee. 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  ^ed  one  English  tear. 
On  English  dust — a  broken  heaart  Ees  here !" 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  divergence  of  feeling  and  reason,  which 
we  have  quoted  these  verses  to  exhibit,  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
Scott's  sympathy  with  the  past.  He  once  gave  this  as  his  reason 
against  imdertaking  a  history  of  Queen  Mary, — and  it  is  a  very  valid 
reason  against  undertaking  the  history  of  any  period, — ^that  judgment 
and  sympathy  are  on  different  sides,  but  we  think  it  an  advantage  for 
a  dramatic  view  of  the  past.  A  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  endowed  with  Scott's 
genius,  could  not  have  given  forth  an  equally  vivid  and  brilliant 
picture  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  ready  to  fight  and  die.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  a  picture  would  not  have  a  very  vivid  interest — 
it  would  fonn  the  most  valuable  material  alike  for  the  historian  or  the 
dramatic  writer.     But  it  would  not  be  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  the  balance  of  genius  and  good  sense — the  harmony  of  a  cool 
shrewdness  of  intellect  and  a  glowing  fervour  of  imagination,  which 
gives  Scott's  picture  of  the  death  of  feudalism  its  peculiar  mellowness 
and  force.  In  speaking  of  the  death  of  feudalism  we  include,  indeed 
we  specially  have  in  mind,  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  It  would  be  a  very 
narrow  and  superficial  survey  of  histoiy  which  should  confine  the 
limits  of  the  phase  of  society  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  sum 
up  in  that  word,  within  those  ages  which  bear  its  name.    The  middle 
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ages  arfe  the  feudal  ages,  but  we  are  yet  Kving  in  the  late  twilight  of 
fetldaHsm.  Those  only  can  refuse  to  recognise  the  influence  of  its 
fading  light  whose  eyes,  turned  from  the  west  to  the  east,  Hke  the 
■watchers  in  a  northern  summer,  discern  the  approach  of  a  new  day. 
•(The  evening  of  every  age  in  history  is,  indeed,  like  that  of  which  our 
poet  wrote  in  the  graceful  verses  which  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  from  his  voyage  in  the  Hebrides,  that 

"  Morninfir  weaves 
Her  chaplet  with  the  hues  that  TwiSght  leaves." 

The  east  is  radiant  before  the  west  is  dark,  and  those  who  watch  the 
growing  light  will  generally  be  blind  to  any  other.  Nevertheless,  we 
suppose  it  would  be  generally  granted  that  in  England  the  feudal  past 
is  still  a  mighty  influence  which  no  one  could  ignore  without  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  even  the  political  life  of  our  country.  It 
is  waning  fast,  no  doubt ;  it  may  be  that  to  our  children  it  will  have 
become  an  influence  to  be  thrown  out  of  account.  But  it  fades  slowly, 
and  its  twilight  is  yet  clear  around  us.  The  fall  of  the  Stuarts  marks 
a  great  era  in  its  decay.  It  ends  the  stage  of  unreasoning  loyalty; 
from  henceforth  the  throne  is  no  indefeasible  inheritance,  but  a  position 
imposing  duties  as  well  as  conferring  rights;  and  the  terrible  emphasis 
with  which  France  repeats  the  lesson  has  deafened  us  to  its  first  utter- 
ance in  our  own  country.  It  is  the  interval  between  the  English  and 
French  Revolution  which  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  best  the  outline  of 
Scott's  historic  sympathy,  against  the  background  of  his  judgment. 
With  the  French  Revolution  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  With 
the  English  Revolution  he  had  a  partial  sympathy;  he  was  compelled 
to  approve  it  by  the  dictates  of  his  excellent  sense.  But  the  element 
of  taste  and  feeling,  predominant  in  the  second  act  of  the  great 
drama,  was  latent  thus  early,  and  from  the  first  his  dramatic  sympathies 
array  themselves  on  the  side  which  judgment  condemns.  Thus  the 
double  feeling  supplies  the  place  of  impartiality,  and  art  has  the 
mellowing  atmosphere  it  needs. 

In  the  foregoing  attempt  to  set  forth  Scott's  position  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  historic  life  and  feeling,  we  have  already  indicated  the 
most  marked  traits  of  his  genius.  But  it  remains  to  make  some  more 
direct  attempt  in  this  direction,  an  attempt,  however,  which  we  gladly 
find  almost  superseded  by  the  little  volume  which  has  suggested  the 
present  attempt.  Mr.  Button's  appreciation  of  Scott  as  a  poet  seems 
to  us  full  of  subtle  insight  and  balanced  judgment,  and  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  our  own  part  would  to  a  considerable  extent  repeat  his, 
which  is  especially  welcome  to  us,  we  must  repeat,  as  a  protest  against 
the  injustice  of  one  whose  very  injustice  we  note  with  reverence. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  made  frequent  reference, 
imputes  to  the  writings  of  Scott  an  intellectual  poverty  which,  fipom 
his  point  of  view,  is  undeniable.    "The  sick  heartj'^he  says,  "will 
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Bpd  no  healing  here ;  the  darkly  Btniggling  heart  no  guidance ;  the 

^kroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine  awakening  voice/*     We  do  not 

^nink  the  judgment  even  quite  true ;  and  even  where  it  is  true,  it  is 

unjust.     One  who  holds  the  key  that  lets  the  weary  spirit  out  of  its 

tnngeon  of  petty  cares  and  gnawing  anxieties  into  a  simny  garden,  is 
ot  devoid  of  healing  influence.     Others,  no  doubt,  have  taught  us 
more,^ — others   have   implanted  germs  of  deeper  conviction,  of  finer 

teculation,  of  a  far  more  pregnant  and  powerful  range  of  thought. 
it  in  cei-tain  momenta  we  feel  as  if  even  these  things  could  not  make 
up  to  us  for  that  sense  of  tmnsplantation  to  another  8ofl,^-for  the  tear 

tiat  starts  at   sorrows  not  our  own,  and  yet  grants  our  own  the 
onderful  relief  of  a  half-transmuted  expression,  and  makes  us  ques- 
tion whether  the  relief  lies  iu  what  that  nish  of  emotion   helps  us 
remember  or  to  forget : — 

id  if  the  perplexed  spirit  finds  no  counsel  in  Scott's  healthy  and 
iple  pages,  how  many  a  one  has  gone  back  to  the  perplexities  of 
fe  with  a  fresher  eye,  because  that  rapid,  simple,  \nvid  narrative  has 
>ven  a  temporary  curtain  between  those  problems  and  the  eyes  that 
fe  weary  of  poring  over  them  ?     The  troubles  of  this  life,  after  an 
>iir  with  Scott,  are  what  they  were.     The  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 
[asfai*  as  ever  from  being  solved;  we  have  found  no  nishlight  even 
throw  its  ray  upon  the  gloom.     But  we  have  been  far  away,  and 
kverything  looks  different.    And  there  is  no  question  that  if  his  peculiar 
pfts  are  worth  less  than  valuable  thought,  they  are  also  rarer.     That 
toad  objective  painting,  that  clear  representation  of  simple  feelings, 
^at  rapid  movement,  that  sense  of  life  and  stir,  which  we  find  every- 
lere  in  the  best  writing  of  Scott,  we  find  almost  nowhere  in  the 
terature  of  our  own  day. 
We  would  say  the  same  of  his  pathos.     The  literature  of  the  day — 
ren  the  best  literature  of  the  day—seems  to  us  greatly  wanting  in 
lis  qnnlity.     Its  poverty  in  this  respect  is  closely  connected  with  its 
wealth  in  that  which  we  have  just  quoted*     Pathos  is  in  Reparable  from 
BTve,  it  is  felt  in  its  highest  measure  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb 
kflfering,  and  the  triumph  of  genius  is  to  paint  this  dumb  suffering  in 
words,  and  make  the  reader  feel  as  he  feels  in  the  presence  of  one 
10  represses  tears,  to  convey  a  perception  of  emotions  only  half 
>thed  in  words,  or  rather  of  words  which  are,  as   Sir  Fitzjames 
ephen  has  finely  said,  "*  like  the  signs  of  prisoners  to  each  other," — 
int  suggestions  beyond  %vhich  lies  a  world  of  secret  meaning,  intelli- 
ile  to  him  who  has  the  key.     We  suppose  this  was  what  Pitt  meant 
nm  he  said  that  **  he  should  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  this 
tof  feeling" — i,e,^  the  description  of  the  Last  Minstrel  as,  with  feeble 
certain  r        i  <  he  attempts  the  Lay — *' could  have  been  expressed 
*     1  io  not  a  disrespectful  way  of  speaking  of  a  great 
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man's  utterance,  we  should  say  it  was  about  the  worst  criticism  ever 

made  in  a  very  few  words  on  a  fine  passage ;  for  it  implies  that  "  this 

sort  of  feeling"  might  be  expressed  by  either  painting  or  music,  and  it 

seems  to  us  that  the  Minstrel's  emotions  are  equally  imsuited  to  both. 

We  give  the  well-known  lines,  that  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  side 

with  Pitt  against  us. 

"  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtaizi'd ; 
The  Aeed  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  ^en  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet*s  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along ; 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot. 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  ha^  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung." 

What  Pitt  meant,  probably,  that  this  sort  of  feeling  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  his  words,  is  profoundly  true.  Pathos  is  so  inaccessible  to 
no  man  as  to  the  orator.  How  can  he  who  is  nothing  when  he  is  not 
emphatic  understand  the  power  of  him  who  is  nothing  when  he  is 
emphatic  I  The  same  person  might  as  well  undertake  to  beat  the  drum 
and  touch  the  harp  as  to  stir  the  passion  of  the  crowd  and  rouse  the 
emotions  that  respond  only  to  some  delicate  touch  that  we  forget  in 
the  rush  of  feeUng  that  it  excites,  knowing  not  if  the  sudden  tear 
starts  from  some  fountain  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  memory,  or  is 
evoked  by  the  simple  image  set  before  us.  It  was  some  dim  perception 
in  the  great  orator,  probably,  of  a  power  of  words  new  to  him  and 
unattainable  by  him,  that  found  vent  in  a  remark  which,  however  inap- 
propriate absolutely,  is  full  of  interest  on  his  lips,  and  points  out  the 
true  aspect  of  the  poet  to  the  man  of  eloquence.  And  we  recall  with 
satisfaction  how  the  tribute  was  repaid,  how  the  poet  brought  his 
laurel  wreath  to  the  freshly  closed  tomb,  and  sang,  in  verse,  which 
though  we  have  admitted  its  sentiment  to  be  somewhat  trite,  will  yet^ 
we  beheve,  last  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  statesman  it  celebrates ;  of 
the  new  Palinurus,  whose  dying  hand  never  slackened  on  the  rudder 
when  the  storm  was  highest,  and  the  rocks  were  just  ahead.    Neither 
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)r  orator  knew  of  the  tribute  each  paid  to  each,  but  they  were 
1  souls,  aud  their  fame,  we  beUeve,  will  be  ooeeval. 
Sutton's  criticism  on  the  passage  which  moved  the  admiration 
seems  to  us  so  full  of  truth  and  beauty  that  we  will  allow 
es  to   quote  it,   as  a    comment  on   this  illustrious  admira- 


singular  depth  of  the  romantic  glow  in  this  passage,  and  its  equally 
'  simplicity — a  simplicity  which  makes  it  intelligible  to  every  one — are 
lous  to  every  reader.  It  is  not  what  is  called  classical  poetry,  for 
no  severe  outline,  no  sculptured  completeness  and  repose,  no  satisfying 
>ss  of  effect  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  no  embodiment  of  a  great  action, 
t  gives  us  a  breath,  a  ripple  of  alternating  fear  and  hope  in  the  heart 
id  man,  and  that  is  all.  He  catches  an  emotion  that  has  its  roots  deep 
ast,  and  that  is  striving  onward  towards  something  in  the  future ;  he 
;he  wistfulness  and  self-distrust  with  which  age  seeks  to  recover  the 

of  youth,  the  delight  with  which  it  greets  them  when  they  come,  the 
)n  and  diffidence  with  which  it  recalls  them  as  they  pass  away,  and 
IS  the  triumph  it  has  just  won,  and  he  paints  all  this  without  subtlety, 

complexity,  but  with  a  swiftness  such  as  few  poets  ever  surr 

the  last  word  which  conveys  our  own  feeling  of  the  essential 

of  Scott's  style.     Perhaps  the  reader  will  think   it  a  poor 

o  say  of  any  poet  that  he  moves  more  quickly  than  others. 

it  is  said  of   pathos  be  true,   he  must  allow,  however,  that 

the  most  characteristic   gift  of  the  poet  depends  on  this 

y,  or  is  at  least  closely  connected  with  it.     The  pathetic  writer 

ave  quitted  a  point  almost  as  soon  as  you  are  aware  that  he 

ached  it.     It  is  very  dangerous  to  quote  passages  for  their 

;  like  the  lesser  stars,  this  quality  is  apt  to  become  invisible 

direct    attention  —  indeed,    the    sense    of   being  taken   un- 

is   almost   an   element   in   it.     But  the   following  passage, 

tive  of  the  commonplace  perils  and  hardships  in  the  life  of  the 

seems  to  us  to  unite  this  quality  in  no  common  degree  with  so 

>thers  characteristic  of  Scott's  genius,  being  one  of  the  few, 

^er,  in  which  we  trace  a  reminiscence  of  Bums,  that  we  will 

3  to  insert  it : — 

"  When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  wai  m. 
Hears,  half -asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane  ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer  and  fox 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
TiU,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whme. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine. 
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Whistliiig^  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 

Around  ms  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid ; 

His  flock  he  gathers^  and  he  goideB 

To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides. 

Where,  fiercest  thongh  the  tempest  blow; 

Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 

The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells. 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far. 

His  cottacp  window  seems  a  star. 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 

Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 

And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 

Drives  through  the  g^oom  his  lagging  sheep ; 

If  fails  his  h^ixt,  if  his  limbft  fail. 

Benumbing  deaUi  is  in  the  gale ; 

His  paths,  his  landmarl^,  aU  unknown. 

Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own. 

Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 

The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen'd  swain ; 

His  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 

His  orphans  raise  their  f^ble  wail ; 

And,  cloee  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 

Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 

Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 

And  licks  his  cheeks,  to  break  his  rest." 

We  would  venture  to  say  of  these  lines  that  if  any  one  finds  them 
uninteresting  he  need  never  read  a  line  of  Scott's  poetry  again.  The 
interest  of  Scott's  narrative  (wanting  here,  it  is  true)  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  rouse  any  one  who  finds  no  merit  in  the  broad,  simple, 
vigorous  painting  of  this  passage — the  sense  of  the  characteristic 
aspects  of  nature  given  with  a  word,  the  sympathy  with  what  is 
common,  the  firm  touch  as  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  his  brush  he  paints 
the  winter  sunset,  the  cottage  whence  the  shepherd  is  summoned 
forth  by  the  pitiless  storm,  the  storm  itself,  the  cottage  window  grad- 
ually hid  by  it,  and  then  the  lonely  death  at  that  very  cottage  door, 
and  the  dmnb  companion's  vain  efforts  to  wake  his  master  from  the 
last  sleep.  Think  how  many  words  a  poet  of  our  day  might  use  in 
painting  a  snow-storm,  and  note  how  our  poet,  in  describing  it  €us 
"  dark  above,  and  white  below,"  gives  with  two  mere  touches  of 
colour  the  characteristic  which  everybody  recognizes  as  specially 
belonging  to  falling  snow,  but  which  only  a  poet  could  have  thus  at 
once  caught  and  said  this  and  no  more.  It  is  the  painter's  eye, 
turned  to  subjects  unsuitable  for  the  painter's  art.  But  the  pictu- 
resque power  is  the  least  interest  in  this  passage  to  our  mind.  We 
hardly  know  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  masters  of  song  than 
that  incurred  by  those  who  are  made  to  feel,  from  the  poet's  point  of 
view,  the  dim  voiceless  sorrows  in  which  there  is  nothing  poetic. 
The  sorrows,  not  ^of  warrior  or  bard,  of  ffidr  lady  or  gentle  knight, 
but  of  nide  clod-hoppers  hardly  more  intelligent  than  the  four-footed 
companions  who  share  their  cares  and  perils, — the  hardships  of  the 
life  that  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  tlie  genteel  world  with  Dresden 
china  figures  and  Arcadian  inanities, — ^these  things  brought  home  to 
the  mind  in  simple  homely  verse  like  that  we  have  quoted,  cannot^  we 
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think,  BO  far  as  they  influence  the  reader  at  all,  fail  to  make  him 
better.  B,e  feels  for  the  moment  that  hardship  and  peril,  rare  visitors 
at  his  door,  are  the  inmates  of  the  poor  man's  house.  He  realizes,  not 
oppressively  but  through  the  mellowing  aspect  of  poetry,  that  tho 
majority  of  the  world  are  bom  to  struggle  and  privation ;  and  if  when 
the  impression  passes  from  the  mind  it  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  heait, 
then  the  reader  must  be  one  whose  heai-t  is  unfitted  to  respond  to  the 
sorrows  of  those  obscure  lives  which  constitute  the  most  important 
division  of  humanity. 

The  feeling  is  the  more  striking  in  Scott  because  it  is  essentially 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  which  he  had  so  vivid  a  sympathy. 
The  absence  of  all  trace  of  pity  for  the  worst  sufferers  from  the  wars 
which  occupy  the  page  of  Froissart  has  been  noted  as  a  striking 
characteristic  of  his  time,  for  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  any  special 
hardness  in  the  chronicler  to  account  for  it.  The  spirit  of  chivalry, 
on  its  harsher  side,  was  never  more  adequately  oondemned  than  by 
Scott,  in  the  very  romance  which  has  made  the  manners  of  chivalry 
familiar  to  us.  "  What  is  it,  valiant  knight"  (i.e.,  the  glory  of  chivalry), 
stsks  the  heroic  Jewess  of  Ivanhoe, — "  what  is  it  save  an  offering  of 
sacrifice  to  a  demon  of  vainglory,  and  a  passing  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch?  What  remains  to  you  as  the  prize  of  all  the  blood  you 
have  spilled — of  all  the  travail  and  pain  you  have  endured — of  all  the 
tears  which  your  deeds  have  caused,  when  death  hath  broken  the 
strong  man's  spear,  and  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  ?  " 

**  What  remains  ?  "  cried  Ivanhoe :  "  Glory,  maiden,  glory  I  which 
gilds  our  sepulchre  and  embalms  our  name." 

"Glory?"  continued  Rebecca:  "Alas!  is  the  rusted  mail  which 
hangs  as  a  hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and  mouldering  tomb 
— ^is  the  defaced  sculpture  of  the  inscription  which  the  ignorant  monk 
can  hardly  read  to  the  inquiring  pilgrim — are  these  sufficient  rewards 
for  the  sacrifice  of  eveiy  kindly  affection,  for  a  life  spent  miserably  that 
ye  may  make  others  miserable  ?  Or  is  there  such  virtue  in  the  rude 
rhymes  of  a  wandering  bard,  that  domestic  love,  kindly  affection, 
peace  and  happiness,  are  so  wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of 
those  ballads  which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  chutls  over 
their  evening  ale  ?  " 

The  whole  character  of  Rebecca  seems  to  us  an  illustration  of  what 
we  have  said  of  the  current  of  his  sympathies  towards  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed.  Doubtless,  a  large  part  of  his  nature  sided  with  the  paltry 
hero  at  whose  unfeeling  behest  Rebecca  exposes  herself  to  the  shafts 
of  an  invading  band  at  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  Ivanhoe 
lies  wounded.  But  the  insight  into  the  cruelty  and  hardness  of  the 
social  order  he  paints  so  brilliantly  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a  won- 
derful width  and  range  of  sympathy.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  his 
setting  the  chivalric  ideal  on  a  modem  background.  When  Shake- 
speare paints  a  Jew,  he  borrows  the  spirit  of  his  persecutors^  and  his 
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Jewess  is  held  up  to  admii-ation  for  robbing  her  father  and  deserting 

his  faith.      Scott  lets  the  Jewess  shine  forth  in  spotless  purity  against 

her  Christian  persecutors,  and  gives,  in  his  finest  female  creation,*  a 

voice  to  a  race  downtrodden  for  ages.    A  far  deeper  poet  than  Scott 

has,  in  his  song  of  the  Rabbi  Ben-Ezra,  given  the  Jew  an  utterance 

which  seems  to  us  the  translation  into  the  deeper  genius  of  a  rich  and 

pregnant  thinker  of  the  feeling  expressed  in  Rebecca's  demeanour  in 

the  lists  of  Templestowe ;  and  we  close  the  allusion  to  her  with  the 

lines — 

"Thou— if  thou  wast  Ho— who  at  midwatch  came 
By  the  starlight  naming  a  dubious  name ! 
Thou  art  the  judge.    We  are  bruisM  thus — 
But  the  judgment  over,  join  sides  with  us ! 
We  withstood  Christ  then,  be  mindful  how 
At  least  we  withstand  Barabbas  now  ! 
Was  our  outrage  sore  ?  but  the  worst  we  spared. 
To  have  called  these  Christians  had  we  dared  ? 
Let  defiance  to  them  pay  mistrust  of  Thee, 
And  Bome  make  amends  for  Calvary  !" 

Scott's  sympathy  with  what  is  common  constitutes  at  once  a  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  his  genius  and  the  most  loveable  element  in  his 
character.  "  Vulgar,  my  dear,"  he  once  remonstrated  with  his 
daughter  Anne,  who  had  appUed  the  epithet  to  something  which  did 
not  deserve  it,  **  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  vulgar  ?  It  means  only 
common,  and  when  you  have  lived  to  my  years  you  will  thank  God  that 
nothing  worth  caring  most  for  is  uncommon."  The  remark  is  one  of 
the  very  few  which  remain  as  an  adequate  expression  of  the  man.  It 
came  from  the  core  of  his  hearty,  simple,  genial  nature ;  it  expressed 
that  width  of  imfastidious  sympathy  which,  while  it  leaves  its  stamp 
on  every  work  of  his  genius,  is  even  more  felt  in  the  records  which 
put  the  reader,  as  much  as  mere  records  can  do,  in  contact  with  him- 
self.  Width  of  sympathy  is,  in  fact,  in  the  moral  world  what  dramatic 
power  is  in  the  intellectual.  Scott's  range  is  not,  hke  Shakespeare's, 
impartial.  It  has  certain  lacunae ;  it  has  also  certain  definite  prefer- 
ences. He  cannot  paint  those  of  his  own  class  efi*ectively ;  he  must 
look  up,  or  look  down,  to  be  at  his  best ;  and  though,  even  on  the  level 
of  commonplace  genteel  life,  it  appears  to  us  that  his  pictures  are 
redeemed  from  mediocrity  by  occasional  reflections  of  his  own  mag^ 
nanimous  character,  still  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  extremes  of  social  life 
that  he  is  at  his  best.  What  we  would  now  dwell  upon  is,  that  of 
these  extremes  the  most  effective  is  the  lowest.  The  Scotch  peasant 
owes  his  literary  existence  to  Scott's  portrait.  We  must  allow  that  it 
is  the  Scotch  peasant  under  a  certain  rather  artificial  aspect — ^it  is  the 
feudal  attitude  of  the  poor  which  strongly  interests  him.  What  Caleb 
Balderstone  would  be,  apart  from  his  paltry  master,  we  do  not  gain 
much  help  from  his  creator  to  imagine.  But  to  spefiik  of  this  as  a 
limitation  of  Scott's  sympathies  is  simply  to  say  that  he  should  not 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  Jeanie  Deana  is  haxcDj  a  eroa^aoti. 
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have  allowed  them  to  be  captivated  by  a  feudal  ideal.  It  would  be 
almost  as  unfair  to  say  that  Shakspeare  shows  a  narrowness  of  sym- 
pathy because,  while  he  has  painted  many  men  in  other  attitudes  than 
in  relation  to  women,  he  has  never  pfidnted  any  woman  except  in  rela- 
tion to  a  man.  The  relation  of  contrast  will  always,  we  believe, 
remain  the  most  poetic  and  the  most  picturesque  in  which  any  cha- 
racter can  be  represented.  And  perhaps,  when  the  peculiar  sense  of 
bond  between  the  lowly  bom  and  the  highly  bom,  which  Scott 
delighted  to  paint,  has  faded  into  remoteness,  it  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  it  is  now  that  some  excellences  can  only  be  thus 
developed.  We  do  not,  indeed,  allow  that  Scott  has  no  power  of 
drawing  peasant  life  except  in  this  attitude :  the  picture  of  Jeanie 
Deans  is  enough  to  save  his  advocate  from  such  a  concession ;  but 
though  a  most  striking  exception,  we  should  still  call  this  noble  picture, 
regarded  from  this  point,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
dramatic  sympathy.  He  is  in  this  respect  the  complement  of  Words- 
worth, and  we  own  that,  while  Scott's  ideal  is  no  doubt  the  much  less 
original  conception  of  peasant  life,  we  do  not  find  it  the  least  interest- 
ing of  the  two. 

His  pictures  of  royalty,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  us  to  bear  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  stamp  of  his  swift,  simple,  outward  genius.  There 
is  no  elaborate  pomp  of  description,  yet  the  reader  is  always  made 
to  confront  in  imagination  some  stately  and  dignified  presence ;  we 
feel  that  something  in  Scott's  nature  readily  yibrated  to  the  summons 
that  demanded  the  respect  of  a  subject,  yet  retaining  his  manliness 
and  balance  at  the  same  time.  No  doubt  he  had  in  this  respect 
eminently  the  difaut  de  sa  quality.  His  attitude  towards  George  IV.  is 
not  the  most  pleasing  part  of  his  career,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  of 
that  tumbler  in  his  coat  pocket,  honoured  by  having  touched  the  lips 
of  that  illustrious  monarch,  which  his  loyal  subject  begged,  pocketed, 
forgot,  and  sat  down  upon,  startling  the  poet  Crabbe  by  his  sudden 
rebound  from  his  uneasy  seat.  We  should  gladly  have  himg  up  what 
remained  of  the  fragile  treasure  by  the  side  of  Murray  of  Broughton  s 
saucer, — the  cup  belonging  to  which  was  destroyed  in  a  nobler 
manner  by  Scott's  father,  when  it  had  through  Mrs.  Scott's 
officiousness  conveyed  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  renegade, — as  a  vestige 
of  two  different  lands  of  loyalty.  And  well  would  the  broken 
glass,  at  all  events,  have  symboUzed  the  brittle  nature  of  all  that  was 
associated  with  Scott's  intercourse  with  George  IV.  But  we  have 
said  enough  of  his  weaknesses. 

No  creation  of  his  art  interests  us  quite  so  much  as  the  revelations 
of  himself  with  which  that  art  supplies  us.  Even  his  description  of 
nature, — the  most  valuable  part  of  his  poetry,  and  that  in  which  he  is 
eminently  a  representative  of  the  movement  we  have  connected  with 
his  name, — seems  to  us  most  interesting  when  it  blends  itself  with 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  so  happily  calls  his  "  far  away  iEoUan  note  " — ^a  touch 
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of  sentiment  always  simple,  sometimes  what  might  be  called  common-^ 
place,  but  commonplace  only  because  the  feelings  represented  are  so 
common,  riot  because  the  allusion  is  boiTowed.  The  feeling  is  always 
slight  and  expressed  as  shortly  as  possible,  yet  it  appears  to  us  to  set 
his  bright  objective  pictures  on  a  wonderfully  effective  background 
of  pensive  colouring,  while  it  often  contains  what  seems  the  reflection 
of  his  own  conscience  on  his  genius.    As  for  instance : 

"  It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  g^ven. 
So  high  the  oli&  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footoath's  nigeard  space. 
Where  he,  who  winds  ^wixt  rock  and  wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave,  .... 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain ! " 

This  sense  of  the  fagitiveness  of  all  things  earthly  is  impressed  with 
a  peculiar  vividness  on  all  Scott's  poetry.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  circumstances  of  his  Ufe,  at  the  time  his  poetiy  was 
wiitten,  to  explain  this  sense  of  insecurity  and  change;  at  least 
it  is  only  in  a  single  case  that  we  can  trace  any  actual  cause  for 
it;  and  though  this  one  deep  and  enduring  feeling  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  in  any  review  of  his  Kfe,' 
yet  a  healthy  nature  does  not  allow  any  single  feeling,  how- 
ever deep  and  strong,  to  colour  it«  whole  being.  Scott's  early  love 
was  not,  however,  obliterated  by  any  adequate  domestic  companion- 
ship, and  some  pathetic  verses*  (pathetic  at  least  in  their  circtim- 
stances),  in  the  feeble  handwriting  of  his  last  years,  but  not  his  own 
composition,  and  known  to  have  been  much  admired  by  this  young 
lady,  remained  after  his  death  associated  with  her  initials,  to  witness 
to  the  undying  love  which  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  a 
wonderfully  enduring  pain,  but  perhaps  also  of  that  deeper  tone 
never  wanting  to  his  poetry,  and  giving  it,  to  our  mind,  its  sp^ial 
charm.  It  often  happens,  we  believe,  that  a  nature  of  much  sensi- 
bility associates  with  some  painful  memory  many  feelings  which  are 
not  caused  by  it,  and  unawares  lets  some  event  become  a  symbol  of 
temptations  and  son-ows  with  which  it  has  no  direct  connection.  We 
could  almost  fancy  that  the  fair  young  girl  whom  he  remembered 
eo  tenderly  in  his  old  age  (and  to  whom  his  thoughts  seem  to  have 
recuiTed  after  his  wife's  death  almost  with  a  sense  of  freedom) 
sj'mbolized  for  him  higher,  purer  aims,  and  that  he  regretted  in  her 
eome  ideal  to  which  his  whole  life  had  been  faithless.     It  is  in  the 

•  They  were  addressed  "  To  Time,"  and  believed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the 
object  of  his  affection.  They  are  a  specimen  of  the  slight  conventional  style  of  eighty 
years  ago,  and,  though  not  actually  written  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  attributed, 
are  an  evidence  of  a  certain  power,  both  of  mind  and  chazacter,  in  their  possible 
author. 
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poem  where  he  attempted  to  paint  her*  that  we  also  find  many  of  the 

Juee  which  seem  dictated  by  the  epirit  of  self-reproach.     We  could 

uncy  that  the  spirit  of  warning  and  guidance  which  moat  of  us  can 

ti^ace  in  some  form  or  other,  in  looking  back  at  our  li\^es,  sometimes 

irew  the  shadow  of  his  owu  temptations  on  the  canras  that  glowed 

ith  his  creative  power.     It  might  have  been  his  guardian  angel  who 

him  write, 

"  O  teacH  biro,  while  jour  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  preaent  by  the  past ; 
Beminrl  him  of  each  wish  purduocl. 
How  rich  it  g-low'd  with  promised  good  t 
Kemind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy* d. 
How  aoon  his  hopes  posseaaion  clo/d  l 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game 
Whenever  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  i 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  rao^ 
Show  the  conditiona  of  the  chaflo. 
Two  aiflters  by  the  goal  are  set^ 
Cold  DieappoiJitment  nnd  Eegret  j 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyea, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  aug-menta  its  gaudy  show 
Morw  to  enhance  the  loaer's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Tnin inform *d,  when  won,  to  drossy  mould. 
But  atill  the  vanquisVd  mourns  his  losa* 
And  rue«,  ae  gold,  tlmt  glittering  dross.** 

•nioralizing,  the  reader  may  decide,  whose  palate,  accustomed 
the  highlr  s^aeoned  specnlation  of  tniv  own  day,  finds  inmpidity  in 
hat  is  simple.  To  such  a  mood  tho  grandest  thoughts  of  antiquity 
(mid  appear  trite  if  they  were  not  veiled  in  a  learned  language,  and 
Uowed  by  the  reapectfiil  attention  of  age«.  This  first  of  tlie  Roman- 
ciBte  (firat  at  least  in  fame)  may  take  liis  place  by  the  side  of  many  a 
llassic  writer  for  the  pimtj^  and  simplicity  of  the  thought  which  seema 
or  at  fii"Bt,  and  enriches  itself  mth  the  grooving  experience  of  life, 
that  it  expands  to  tnke  in  a  part  of  all  that  we  most  vividly  remember 
A  hope. 

That  note  of  diasatisfaction  is  what  we  most  gladly  remember,  as 

©bid  him  farewelh     Wliatever  in  his  career  was  worldly  and  disap- 

ing,  he  (lid  not  sink  so  low  as  to  be  satisfied  with  it.     He  felt  the 

ness  and  poverty  of  tho  things  he  grasped  at.     Such  at  least  was 

e  utterance  of  his  truest  self — such  we  vnil  also  believe  (though  from 

I,  reserved  nature  there  could  hardly  be  evidence  of  it)  was  the 

H>n  that  lay  deeper  even  than  the  sense   of  their  loss^  and 

il&udud  with  tlie  sense  of  things  eternal  that  showed  clearer  as  his 

ittle  follies  were  swept  away. 

JviAA  Wedgwood. 

►  Uiat  she  must  have  been  the  lady  "  lon^  since  deid  **  wh>m  ho  described 
I  of  the  eoiouf  leas  Matildjir. 
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HAECKEL  AND  VIRCHOW: 

THE  EVOLUTION  CONTROVERSY  IN  GERMANY, 


AS  the  meeting  of  the  British  AsBociation  at  Belfast  in  the  autrnzm 
of  1874  might  be  considered  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  philosophic  thought,  in  so  far  as  the  addresses  of  Professors  Tyndall 
and  Hxixley  contained  a  "  full,  formal,  and  public  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  earned  out  to  its  logical  conclusions,"  so  the 
Conference  of  the  Association  of  German  NaturaUsts  and  Physicians 
at  Munich  in  the  autumn  of  1877  will  long  be  remembered  as  marking 
ajiother  epoch — that  of  a  reaction,  in  the  high  places  of  learning, 
against  the  dogmatism  of  science.  This  reaction  has  occurred  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  clear  and  decisive. 

This  meeting  (corresponding  to  that  of  our  own  British  Association) 
was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  organization,  and  was  held  as  an  especial  jubilee.  It  met  under 
Royal  personal  presidency,  and  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large 
and  distinguished  assemblage  of  men  of  science.  But  the  circum- 
stance for  which  it  will  chiefly  be  memorable  was  the  commencement 
of  a  very  remarkable  controversy  between  two  representative  men. 

Note. — The  Essays  and  Addresses  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  paper  are : — 

A.  Die  HetUige  Entwichelungslehre  im  Verhaltnisse  gur  Oesafnmtwisienschefi  (The 

Modem  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  relation  to  General  Science).    By  Ernst 
Haeckel. 

B.  Die  Freiheit  der  Wissenschaft  im  modemen  Siaate  (The  Freedom  of  Science  in 

the  Modem  State).    By  Rudolf  Virchow. 

C.  Freie  Wissenschaft  undfreie  Lehre  (Free  Science  and  Free  Teaching).  By  Ernst 

Haeckel. 

D.  Natwliche  Schopfungsgeschichte  (The  Natural  History  of  Creation).    By  Ernst 

Haeckel. 
The  first  two  were  Addresses  delivered  at  Munich  in  September,  1877.  The  third  is 
a  "  Beply  "  to  the  second,  appearing  in  June  of  the  present  year.  The  fourth  <wt4»^«« 
a  complete  summary,  by  Haeckel,  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  advanced  ETolataoou  To 
avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  cumbrous  references,  I  have  distingoished  thaw  by 
letters,  by  which  they  wiU  be  referred  to. 
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laockel  and  Vircbow,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  scientific    thought*  and  which    possesses   the 

J  utmost  interest  to  those    engaged  in   investigating    the   biological 

Ujuestions  of  the  day. 

Professor  Haeokel  is  well  known  as  the  representative  of  the  eMreim 
school  of  materialism,  and  as  the  avowed  and  self-constituted  cham- 
pion of  DarwiiuBm  run  mad.  He  recognizes  but  one  force  in  Nature 
— ^the  mechanical ;  and  hence  he  calls  his  profession  of  faith  Monism,  in 
contradistinction  to  Dualism,  which  implies  a  belief  in  Soul  or  Spirit,  or 
some  force  or  efficient  cause  which  is  other  than  mechanical.  By  virtutj 
of  this  mechanical  force,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygon,  and  nitrogen  united 
oripnally  to  form  the  earliest  organisms,  which  appear  to  have  been 
itioiura ;  and  from  these,  by  casual  variation,  by  selection,  by  inherit'- 
ance,  and  by  adaptation,  all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as 
we  now  know  them,  and  as  they  appear  in  palfeontological  records,  have 
b^en  formed.     Man  liim^elf  has  no  other  or  especial  origin*     He  is  a 

Eireot  descendant  of  the  catarhino  apes ;  which,  in  common  with  all 
ther  vertehrala,  have  been  derived  from  a  mngie  pair  of  animals,  nn- 
nown  and  unrecorded  in  liistory,  '*  for  it  is  unthinkable  tliat  all  the 
various  and  complicated  life-conditions  which  lead  through  a  long 
j^^ourse  of  development  to  the  typical  vertt-brate  animal  could  acciden- 
illy  occur  more  than  once  in  the  earth's  history."* 
To  promulgate  this  doctrine,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  man's  origin,  is  naeckeFs  life-long  mission*     All  his  works,  whatever 
my  be  their  professed  object,  relate  to  this  ;  and  his  address  at  Munich 
id  no  other  end  in  view.     In  all  this  be  sees  no  difficulty,  and  has  no 
loubts  or  misgivings.     There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  phenomena  of  Life  than  for  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  earth. 
'  When  a  stone  which  is  thrown  into  the  air  falls  again  t^  the  earth 
iccording  to  definite  laws,  when  a  crystal  is  formed  from  a  saline 
iuid,  when  sulphur  and  mercury  unite  to  form  cinnabar,  these  facts  are 
iher  more  7ior  les&  mechanical  life-phenomena  than  the  growth  and 
lowering  of  plants,  than  the  propagation  and  sensory  faculties  of  ani- 
^tnals,  or  the  perceptions  and  intelligence  of  man.**t 

Further,  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  living  and  not- 
giving  matter  ;  it  is  all  a  '*  question  of  degree."  All  the  natural  bodies 
rith  wliich  we  are  acquainted  are  ''  equalbj  lking''X  And  still  further, 
^very  atom  of  matter  has  a  soul — the  "  Atom-Soul  '* — wliich  is  the  sum 
)f  the  •* Atom-Forces;'*  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  atoms 
ito  with  another  number  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  snlphui 
Itomis  to  form  a  molecule  of  protoplasm,  called  technically  a  '•  Plasti- 
Inle/*  the  sum  of  the  atom-forces  of  those  elements  constitutes  a  Plas- 
bdule-Soul ;  and  thus,  "  through  the  accidental  (zufalUgfii)  aggregation 
»f  manifold  coiAbinatione  of  the  constant  tmchangeable  Atom-Soul8» 


•  flaeckel  (A)p  i>.  11, 


t  HiWKJlcel  n»,  p.  21. 


J  Ibid. 
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originate  the  complex  and  higUy  variable  Plaetidule-Souls,  the  mole- 
cular factors  of  organic  life."* 

There  is  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  central  souly  mind^  or  spirit  (for 
the  terms  are  used  interchangeably)  of  man.  "  For  all  soul-Ufe  is  ulti- 
mately referable  to  the  two  elementary  functions  of  sensation  and 
motion,  and  their  conversion  into  reflex  action.  The  simple  sensa- 
tion of  Uke  and  disUke  {Lmt  und  Unlust)  ;  the  simple  motions  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion ;  these  are  the  true  elements  from  which,  in  endlessly 
manifold  and  complicated  combinations,  all  memtal  faculties  are  built 
up.  The  love  and  hate  of  atoms,  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  mole- 
cules, the  motion  and  sensation  of  cells  and  of  organisms  built  up  of 
cells,  the  thought  and  consciousness  of  men, — these  are  only  various 
steps  of  the  universal  process  of  psychological  evolution."t 

Such  is  a  fair  and  accurate  outline  of  the  doctrine  propounded  before 
one  of  the  most  august  and  grave  assemblages  of  scientific  men  ever 
called  together ;  a  doctrine  which  alone  (auc.  loq.  einzig  tuid  allein)  can 
give  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  univeise, 
and  of  man's  position  in  it ;  a  doctrine  which  its  author  sees  writtea 
so  plainly  on  the  face  of  all  nature,  that  it  admits  of  no  discussion,  and 
requires  no  proof.  He  who  does  riot  see  it  is  simply,  either  from  mis- 
fortune or  perversity,  blind  ;  and  he  who  demanda  farther  proofs  than 
those  already  furnished,  thereby  signalizes  only  his  own  want  of  either 
kno*wledge  or  understanding  (nur  sein  Mangel  an.Kentnisaen  oden  an 
Einsicht).^  It  is  a  doctrine  which  must  be  taught  'as  a  part  of  the 
national  education, — not  tolerated  merely,  but  enforced,  as  the  sole 
panacea  for  evils,  past,  present,  and  future.  Has  classical  education 
been  too  predominant  I  Then  teach  Monism ;  it  will  counteract  any 
evil  that  may  have  resulted.  Has  the  reaction  in  favour  of  mathematics 
and  the  exact  sciences  been  too  pronounced?  Teach  Monism,  and  the 
pupil  will  recover  at  once  the  balance  of  his  faculties.  Finally,  **  as 
this  new  monistic  philosophy  has  for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  real 
world  to  our  understanding,  so  will  it  open  to  us  a  new  way  to  moral 
perfection,  in  its  beneficial  appUcation  to  practical  human  life.  By  its 
help  may  we  now  begin  to  raise  ourselves  from  the  condition  of  social 
barbarism,  in  which,  spite  of  the  boasted  civilijzation  of  our  century,  we 
are  yet  plunged." §  From  this  sad  condition  we  are  never  to  be  elevated 
by  "  inner  imtruth  and  outer  adornment,"  or  by  the  eflfete  and  mis- 
chievous dogmas  of  Church-religions ;  but  only  by  the  immediate  and 
candid  recognition  of  our  ape-ancestry ;  whereby,  by  some  process  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  reUgion  of  nature* 
(Naturreligion),  the  only  true  religion,  whose  highest  commandment 
is  LovE.II 

As  to  the  special  apphcation  of  these  speculations,  and  the  reaUty 
and  exclusiveness  of  his  belief  in  monism.  Professor  Haeckel  leaves  us 

•  Haeokd  (A),  p.  U.  f  Il>id.  1  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

§  Haeckel  (D),  p.  667.  ||  HaedEel  (A),  p.  IS. 
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no  doubt.  He  is  no  half-hearted  partisan,  but  has  the  full  courage 
^f  hia  convictions.  His  views  on  what  lie  calk  Clnireh-dognias  are  not 
Itjft  to  inference.  Matter  of  itself  is  all-sulKcient  to  account  for  all 
ie  phenomena  of  the  univei-se.  There  is  no  soul  or  spirit  but  such  as 
results  from  tlie  relations  uf  njiiterial  atoms.  The  science  of  human 
lature  is  the  science  of  the  mechanical  action  of  particle  upon  particle, 
As  to  the  worn-out  idea  of  a  God*  or  Creator  of  the  world,  it  is  so 

■utterly  absurd  that  it  can  only  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  Pxtht- 
canthropiy  Or  ape-nicu,  about  the  time  when  they  were  ceasing  to  howl, 
and  beginning  to  articulate**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free-wiH  ;t  **  on 
^fttbe  contrary,  by  the  light  of  this  monistic  concepti(jn»  we  see  that 
Hthose  phenomena  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  most 
Bfree  and  independent^    the   manifestations   of  human   volition,   are 
i     subject  to  laws  as  firm  and  established  as  those  that  govern  all  other 
natural  pheiiomena.''|     As  a  necessary  consequence,  there  can  be  no 
llright,  no  wrong,  no  virtue,  no  vice,  no  good,  no  evil ;  all  is  inexomble 
[and  inevitable  fate;  and  man,  the  crown  and  glory  of  creation,  so  noble 
reason^  so  infinite  in  faculties,  is  but  the  slave  of  the  soulless  tyranny 
>f  force  and  matter, — a  brute  that,  by  a  series  of  unhappy  accidents, 
:  acquired  a  conscience,  and  an  mfiuite  capacity  for  sutFeriug, 
Disposed  as  is  the  Teutonic  mind  to  speculation,  there  is  a  puint 
>eyond  which  it  refuses  to  be  carried  away  either  by  frothy  declama- 
Ition,   or  by  personal  fancies   clothed   in  the  semblance   of  scientific 
llangnage,  and  this  point  Haeckel  seems  tu  have  overpassed,     ''  The 
lextreme  bias  of  the  views  propounded  formed  too  marked  a  contrast 
Ito  the  lofty  tone  that  pervaded  the  assembly,  to  be  ignored  by  the 
'more  moderate  elements  present.     It  was  felt  that,  sceptically  inclined 
as  the  narion  and  its  learned  professoi-s  might  be,  the  majority  were 
Kliardly  disposed  to  adopt  the  materialist  philosophy  recommended  to 
^them  as  the  only  teacluug  consistent  with  the  rational  enhghtenment 
of  the  time6."5    Nor  was  it  long  before  this  sentiment  found  forcible 

P expression  from  one  who.  both  by  personal  position  and  scientific 
attainments,  was  eminently  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Virchow  has  been  famdiar  to  scientific  Europe  for  tliiity 
or  forty  yeai-s  as  that  of  one  honoured  amongst  the  most  honourable. 
-Formidable  as  an  antagonist,  even  when  opposed  in  the  arena  of 
:)olitics  to  Prince  Bismarck,  he  is  not  less  so  in  the  domain  of  science^ 
In  which  he  claims  the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  inquiiy.  In 
ict  he  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  contemporary  journals  as  the 
'  notorious  materiahst,"  the  "Eadical  Progreesiuuist,''  and  the  **  repre- 
sentative of  scientific  atheism.'H  The  w^riter  in  the  Times,  already 
ferrod  to,  describes  liim  as  not  only  **  opposed  to  every  species  of 
Orthodoxy,  but  altogether  innocent  of  faith*"      It  is  only  just  to  say 

•  Comp&re  (D),  pp.  68  imd  657.  f  Antliropogeiiie,  p.  707. 

J  Aiithropo^*mj>s  Ute,  cU. 

V\u.'  7'tfjMA  IT  tlia  oorreepondent,  November  SOth,  1877. 

Me'iir  rrafvjri^tcfis  Kirehenuitim^,  October  20th,  1877. 
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that,  judging  from  his  essay  alone,  these  opinions  would  require  much 
modification. 

Four  days  after  Haeckers  address.  Dr.  Virchow  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  delivered  a  calm,  temperate,  and  philosophical  discourse,  which 
produced  the  profoundest  impression,  not  only  upon  his  audience,  but 
subsequently  upon  scientific  men  throughout  Europe,  the  majority  of 
whom  felt  it  to  be  a  promise  at  least  of  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  pseudo-philosophic  dogmatism  which  has  so  long  obstructed  the 
progress  of  true  science,  founded  on  observation  and  experiment. 

He  did  not  so  much  affirm  or  deny  any  particular  scientific  position 
(although  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
these  subjects),  as  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  distinctly  m 
view  the  difference  between  the  conquests  and  the  problems  of  science, 
between  the  facts  and  piinciples  which  are  the  property  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  science,  and  those  "  unverified  hypotheses  "  of  so-called 
"  advanced  thinkers'^  which  on  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Tyndall 
are  merely  "  figments  of  the  imagination."  In  his  preface  to  the  Engh'sh 
translation  of  his  address,  he  says  that  "it  seemed  to  him  high  time 
to  utter  an  energetic  protest  against  the  attempts  that  are  made  to 
proclaim  the  problems  of  research  as  actual  facts,  the  opinions  of 
scientists  as  established  science,  and  thereby  to  set  in  a  false  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  less  informed  masses,  not  merely  the  methods 
of  science,  but  also  its  whole  position  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  men  and  nations." 

Dr.  Virchow  commenced  by  reminding  bis  hearera  of  the  difference 
between  the  position  of  that  Association  as  regards  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  now  and  fifty  years  back.  When  first  insti- 
tuted by  Oken  in  1822,  it  was  considered  "  so  dangerous  to  hold  such 
an  assembly,  that  it  actually  met  in  the  darkness  of  a  secret  session," 
and  it  was  not  imtil  1861  that  it  was  thought  safe  to  publish  the 
names  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  he 
called  upon  those  present  to  witness  the  absolute  freedom  of  disciission 
in  the  present  day,  as  evidenced  in  the  addresses  of  Professors  Haeckel 
and  Naegeli.  He  paid  a  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  Oken,  who  was  persecuted  and  died  in  exile,  on  account  of 
those  opinions  which  now  every  man  was  free  to  hold  and  to  teach 
publicly; — "and  so  long  as  a  Conference  of  German  Naturalists  shall 
be  gathered,  so  long  shall  we  gratefully  remember  that  this  man  bore 
to  his  dying  day  all  the  signs  of  martyrdom, — so  long  shall  we  point 
to  him  as  one  of  those  witnesses  unto  blood  who  have  won  for  us  the 
battle  of  free  inquiry  in  science." 

But  (he  suggested)  that  we  possess  ai  present  this  imbounded  free- 
dom, is  no  absolute  security  for  its  continuance,  and  he  would  inquire 
what  we  should  do  to  ensure  this  position. 

"  I  would  desire,  in  a  word,  to  maintain  that  for  oiu-selves  we  have  now 
nothing  more  to  ask ;  but  rather  that  we  have  reached  that  point  at  which  we 
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must  specially  imposa  on  ourselves  the  task,  through  our  vioderation^  and  through 
certain  ahnegation  of  fond  fancies  ami  ptrmnal  opiniom^  to  escape  the  danger 
*  subvertiiig*  that  favourable  feehng  of  the  nation  which  we  now  enjoy.     My 
"  I  opinion  is,  that  we  are  actually  in  danger  of  imperilliug'  the  future  throtigh 
miliounded  use  of  the  freedom  which  existing  eii-cunistances  afford  na ; 
ad  I  am  anxious  to  utter  a  warning  against  further  progress  in  that  w  ilf  ulness 
^f  advancing  favourite  speculations  of  our  own,  which  now  prevails  widely  in 
nany  depailments  of  natural  science/** 

the   established   and   demonstrable  tiiiths  of  eeience  may,  nay 
aust,  be  taught.     As  soon  as  we  can  say  of  anything,  **  This  is  a 
of  natural  science,"  it  should  become  the  common  property 
bf  the  community;  such  as  discoveries  relating  to  *'the  steam-engine, 
le  telegraph,  photugraphy,  ehemiual  discuveries,  the   teeknic  arts  of 
colour,  and  the  like."    Not  so  with  thearies  and  hypotheses  which, 
jm  their  \ery  nature,  are  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
lemonstration.     Thus, 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  cell  consists  of  small  portions,  and  these  we  call 

fiduks ;  and  that  plastidules  are  cx>nijK>8Kl  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 

itrogen,  and  are  endowed  with  a  special  soul ;  wliich  soul  is  the  product 

'  mim  of  the  forces  which  the  cliemical  atoms  pn,ssess.    To  l>e   sure  this  is 

[>ssible.   1  canuot  form  oJi  exact  judgment  about  it.     It  is  one  of  the  pcisitions 

rhich  are  still  for  me  unapproachable.     1  feol  like  a  sailor  who  puts  forth  into 

abyss,  the  extent  of  which  he  canuut  see.  But  I  muist  plainly  say  that,  so 
Ong  as  no  one  can  define  for  me  the  properties  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
tid  niti*(tgen,  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  conceive  how  from  the  sura  of  them  a 
>ul  arises^  so  long  am  I  unable  to  admit  that  we  should  be  at  all  justified 

importing  the  plastiduUc  soul  into  the  course  of  our  education,  or  in  requiring 
very  educated  man  to  receive  it  a^  a  scientific  truth,  so  as  to  argue  from  it  as 
\  [(igiail  premiss,  and  to  found  his  whole  view  of  the  world  upon  it.**f 

tgaiu$  as  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  the  origin 
of  living  forms  from  non-liviiig   matter,  it  is  doubtless  a  tempta- 
tion to  adopt  this   extension  of  the  evolution  (or  dcBcent)  theory; 
and  after  derivmg  all  living  creatures,  man  included,  from  one  original 
[>rm,  the  monera,  to  link  on  this  to  the  inorganic  world,  and  to  recog- 
(50  but  one  force  as  affecting  all  these  traneformations.     In  this 
?n8e  there  is  **  something  sootliing  *'  in  being  able  to  say  that  **  the 
roup  of  atoms,  Carbon  and  Company,  has  at  some  time  or  other  dis- 
^Ived  partnership    from   the  uommon   carbon,  and    founded   under 
3ial  conditions  the  first  plastidule,  and  that  they  still  continue  to 
jlish   new  branch  companies^'  (p,  34),     But  it  must  be  remem- 
s^red  that  science,  as  foimded  upon  observation  and  experiment^  tells 
8ome thing  quite  diflerent  to  this.     AVe  know  now,  certainly,  that 
i&  Harveian  thesis,  Omne  vivum  ^^r  om,  is  not  strictly  accurate,  aa  there 
"re  other  methods  by  which  living  creatures  originate;  as  by  fission, 
lidding,  and  alteniating  generations.     But  w^e  know  also  that  Hfe 
not  originate  without  the  presence  and  influence  of  pre-exist- 
Ig  life.       We   know  of  no    one    single  positive  fact  to  show  that 

^oir  (C).  p,  8.  t  Ibid.»  p.  M. 

^UowB  iHt  in  jmrtt  a  condemed  vei-aion  of  the  learnetl  speaker's  remarks,  so  that 

'.ways  apptmded.  _^___»,  - 


4.:*     'Ji:*.  !■  v^*»l^.       .      ■ 
^■^     :     liter-    1*  -  Vrr  'it* 


r— 1^-  rhar  this  rht-nry.  >••  ■:—■»! 
:  .  --    :.».-  L-a^i.^i  Ml'  all  -ur  vit-w^of  ii'*. 

•...-:-'.»r  rliaii  a  premature  8jTitb*M 

: :  -  -■•irtt-nMl  so  much  in  the  opink  i;  i 

...  'iiiii  uf  the  succeeding  generati.c 

..     -Tt^'**  svnthesis  a  ^nder  scor-r 

-    .    T.-r    uerh«'d  would  have  allowed.     A: 

•   r    viiiuh  has  been  presented  to  them  - 

k ::;;    uiivenjiil  acceptance,  proved  t-: 

-.    1-    iiscovered  to  be  wilful  and  desp* 

1-  iiL-iis,  luany  lose  faith  in  science  it« 

.1..:^:!^  '  Ah.  you  yourselves  are  not  qui 

:   ;:tll  truth  to-day,  is  to-morrow  a  H 

>^    J.    s  ',>a:aybiujs.  t  Viivhow  (C),  p.  39. 

■^     ...    *>.J*  rtd  "u  the  opinion  of  aU  those  who  cultiTa' 
,     _,     ..     \v  aiau  in  the  preisent  century  (not  even  exoe 
.  ....^  ^^   s.>    u'.cr  and  intrepid  a  disrogord  for  facts  m 
. .  ^    .  »:i  ..w.i.«Iiy  i*aj}  intended  us  merely  a  oonoction 
^.     ...A.  .:*.-«.    i^'piicacicn.  it  \a  diflScult  to  know  what  was 
.»    *     ^a'Aii>  I'pxluction.  it  was  calcuhttod  to  inflict  m 
,  t^o*    .   H.iiuce.    To  vindii.'ate  this  judgment,  I  need  1 
'.^  .».     iv    Aisfin  xwX  nature  of  life  : — 
.  ....X  .^ ;»  "^itit  >*ater  and  air  is  Mucum. 
^.  >»*i*,u  vuc  of  m licit*. 
^«MK  -'^^  "-'i  «hich  everything  has  been  croateil,  is  the  ■ 
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low  can  you  dDmand  that  ymir  teaching  should  form  the  subject  of 
sducation^  and  a  recognized  part  of  our  general  knowledge  ?'  From 
kiich  experience  I  cany  awaj  the  warning,  that  if  we  wish  to  uiaintain 
;)ur  claim  on  the  attention  of  all,  we  must  firmly  withstand  the 
smptation  to  give  such  prominence  to  our  hypotheeee,  our  edifieeB  of 
lere  theory  and  speculation,  ae  if  we  wished  to  build  upon  them  a 
i^holo  system  of  the  universe.*'* 

Dr.  Virchow  afterwards  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  Dr.  Naegeli^s 

leas,  and  in  particular  his  demand  that  the  province  of  mind  should 

lot  iiuly  be  extended  from  animals  to  plantSi  but  that  we  should 

inally  pass  over  from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world  \x\i\i  our 

Conceptions  of  the  nature  of  mental  operations.     Professor  Tyndall 

lias  also    conjectured   that   with    more    refined  faculties   we    might 

lobserve  not  only  the  vegetable,  but  the  mineral  world  responsive  to 

phe  proper  irritants.     Finally,  Haeckel  has  made  the  noteworthy  dis- 

^covery  that  the  one  difierence  between  the  inorganic  and  the  orgtinic 

soul  is  that  the  latter  is  endowed  with  memory  !t     It  is  reasonable 

upon  this  to  suppose  that  absurdity  has  reached  its  possible  limits ; 

but  it  would  bo  interesting  to  know  b}'  what  process  of  intuition  or 

reasoning  the  writer  discovered  either  that  the  Plastidule  had,  or  the 

inorganic  atom  had  not,  memory.    How  can  he  possibly  know  that  **  if 

om*  faculties  and  perceptions  were  sufKciently  refined'*  we  might  not 

detect  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  in  the  act  of 

exchanging  confidences  and  experiences  as  to  the   time  w4ien  the 

earth  was  a  few  million  of  years  younger ;  or  the  Tertiary  relating  to 

[her  neighbours  that  old  but  ever-fascinating  legend  of  the  strange 

fant  that  had  appeared  in  her  days  amongst  the  gorilla  tribe^  after* 

irde  known  as  man  7     Folly  for  folly,  when  dealing  with  possible 

ipersensfuoua  revelations,  one  speculation  is  as  good  as  another. 

This  mode  of  thinking  of  the  universal  distribution  of  soul  or  spirit 

(says  Virchow)  very  natural,  if  you  insist  on  bringing  the  operations 

rf  the  mind  into  connection  with  the  other  processes  of  the  nniverse. 

•*or  then  you  are  led  to    extend  psychical  phenomena  observed  in 

aan  and  the  higher  vertebn^ta  to  the  lower  and  stOl  lower,  even  to  the 

>we8t  animals.     Next  the  plants  are  granted  a  soul ;  then  the  simple 

bell  is  endowed  \^^th  sensation  and  thought ;  and  finally  the  transition 

^made  io  the  chemical  atoms,  wiiich  hate  or  love,  seek  or  fly  from  one 

aother.    He  continues : — 

** Tills  Lb  all  very  fine  and  a<liiurable,  and  may  ultimately  prove  true.     It  is 

"6f«*.     ...     I  have  no  objection  to  your  saying  that  atom.s  of  caj^bon 

Bsess  mind,  or  that  in  their  cotinectiou  with  the  Plaf*ticluIe-coui[jaiiy  they 

mind ;  only  /  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  perceive  thiif.     It  is  a  mere  playing 

"''^rds*    •     .     .     Tlie  processes  of  the  human  aiiu*l  ma//  ultimati^ly  fiml  a 

^lanatioci;  bat  at  present,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  our  buHincss  to 

*».  41. 

^W<*  ontorscheidet  aieh  von  der  anorganischeu  MoleltuX-Seele  durch 
*£u«j/*— Haeckel  (A),  p.  23, 
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bring  these  provinces  into  connection.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  discourse  I 
am  not  asserting  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  bring  psychical  prooeeses 
into  an  immediate  connection  vTith  those  which  are  physical.  All  I  say  is,  that 
we  have  at  present  no  right  to  set  up  this  possible  connection  as  a  doctrine  of 
science  ;  and  I  must  enter  my  decided  protest  against  the  attempt  to  make  a 
premature  extension  of  our  doctrines  in  this  manner,  and  to  be  ever  anew 
thrusting  into  the  very  foreground  of  our  expositions  that  which  has  so  often 
proved  an  insoluble  problem."* 

We  are  cautioned  again  and  again  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction 
between  what  we  wish  to  teach  and  what  we  have  to  search  for. 
The  latter  Are  problems  or  hypotheses,  which  we  need  not  keep  to  our- 
selves,— inquiry  is /r«e, — ^but  we  must  not  give  our  crude  guesses  at 
truth  as  ascertained  data  of  science ;  we  must  say,  such  and  such 
things  are  subjects  of  investigation,  and  such  is  our  theory  at  present, 
subject  to  after-rectification. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  only  by  such  resignation,  imposed  by  us  on  ourselves 
and  practised  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  we  be  able  to  conduct  the 
contest  with  our  opponents,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  victory.  Every  attempt  to 
transform  our  problems  into  doctrines,  to  introduce  our  hypotheses  as  the  bases 
of  instruction, — especially  the  attempt  simply  to  dispossess  the  Church,  and  to 
supplant  its  dogmas  forthwith  by  a  reUgion  of  evolution, — ^be  assured,  gentle- 
men, every  such  attempt  will  make  shipwreck,  and  in  its  wreck  will  also  bring 
with  it  the  greatest  perils  for  the  whole  position  of  science. 

"  Therefore,  let  us  moderate  our  zeal ;  let  us  patiently  resign  ourselves 
always  to  put  forward,  as  problems  only,  even  the  most  favourite  problems 
that  we  set  up;  never  ceasing  to  repeat  a  hundred-fold  a  hundred  times:  *Do 
not  take  this  for  established  truth;  be  prepared  to  find  it  otherwise;  only  for 
the  moment  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  jnay  possibly  be  so.^  "f 

On  the  burning  question  of  man's  pedigree  and  true  position  in 
nature,  the  learned  professor  s  observations  are  interesting  and  impor- 
tant in  the  highest  degree.  He  recognizes  that  almost  all  students  of 
nature  at  the  present  time  are  of  opinion  that  man  stands  in  some 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  that  "  such  a 
connection  may  possibly  be  discovered,  if  not  with  the  apes,  yet  per- 
haps, as  Dr.  Vogt  now  supposes,  at  some  other  point."  He  acknow- 
ledges that  such  a  discovery  is  a  desideratum  in  science.  He  himself  is 
*'  quite  prepared  "  for  such  a  result,  and  would  "  neither  be  surprised 
nor  astonished  if  the  proof  were  produced  that  man  had  ancestors 
among  other  vertebrate  animals ;"  but  he  feels  bound  to  declare  that 
up  to  the  present  time  "  every  positive  advance  which  we  have  made 
in  the  province  of  pre-historic  anthropology  has  actually  removed  us 
further  from  the  proof  of  such  a  connection."  The  doctrine  of  a 
quaternary  man  is  no  longer  a  problem,  but  a  "  conquest"  of  science; 
tertiary  man  is  still  a  problem,  although  "  a  problem  ready  for  dis- 
cussion." 

*'Let  us,  then,  in  what  we  have  now  to  say,  keep  provisionally  to  the 
quaternary  man,  whom  we  really  find.  When  we  study  this  fossil  man  of  the 
quaternary  period,  who  must,  of  course,  have  stood  comparatively  near  to  our 

•  Virchow  (C).  pp.  62—65.  f  Ibid.,  loe.  «il. 
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primitive  ancestors  in  the  order  of  descent,  or  rather  of  ascent,  we  always 
find  a  man,  just  such  as  men  are  now.  .  .  .  There  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  fossil  type  of  a  lower  stage  in  the  development  of  man. 

"Every  addition  to  the  amount  of  objects  which  we  have  obtained  as 
materials  for  discussion  has  removed  us  further  from  the  hypothesis  pro- 
pounded."* 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Professor  Huxley's  remarks  in  his 
address  on  Anthropology,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, are  so  apposite  and  interesting,  that  no  apology  is  required 
for  quoting  them  at  length. 

"  Finally,  we  come  to  the  very  interesting  question  as  to  whether,  with  such 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  in  those  times  as  we  have  before  us,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  in  that  brief  history  any  evidence  of  the  gradual  modification 
from  a  human  type  somewhat  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  to  that 
which  is  met  with  at  present.  I  must  confess  that  my  opinion  remains  exactly 
what  it  was  some  eiffhteeu  years  ago,  when  I  published  a  little  book,  which  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  my  friend.  Professor  Flower,  allude  to  yesterday, 
because  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  forgotten  amongst  the  greater 
scandals  of  subsequent  times.  I  did  then  put  forward  the  opinion  that  what 
is  known  as  the  Neanderthal  skull  is,  of  human  remains,  that  which  presents 
the  most  marked  and  definite  characteristics  of  a  lower  type, — using  the 
language  in  the  same  sense  as  we  would  use  it  in  other  branches  of  zoology. 
I  believe  it  to  belong  to  the  lowest  form  of  human  being  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  we  know,  from  the  remains  accompanying  that  human 
being,  that  as  far  as  all  fundamental  points  of  structure  were  concerned,  he 
was  as  much  a  man — could  wear  boots  just  as  easily — as  any  of  us ;  so  that  I 
think  the  question  remains  much  where  it  was.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  men  who  existed  at  that  day  were  in  all 
essential  respects  similar  to  the  men  who  exist  now." 

Professor  Huxley,  however,  adds  that  he  does  not  consider  this  is  any 
argument  against  evolution.  The  horse  of  that  period  was  in  all 
essential  respects  identical  with  the  horse  of  the  present  day ;  yet, 
going  further  back  in  time,  the  horse  has  been  traced  from  an  earlier 
type ;  and  what  has  been  done  for  the  horse  may  be  done  for  man, 
"  although  the  facts  we  have  before  us  with  respect  to  him  tell  in 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other."  The  argument  is  doubtless  perfectly 
legitimate  and  scientific,  but  is  far  apart  from  what  can  be  called 
proof.  Virchow  traces  out  almost  exactly  the  same  Une  of  thought, 
and  admits  that  it  may  be  that  tertiary  man  once  existed  in  Greenland 
or  Lemuria,t  and  may  at  some  time  be  brought  to  hght  out  of  the 
deep.     He  thus  concludes : — 

"  Only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  positively  recognize  that  there  still 
exists  as  yet  a  sharp  Ime  of  demarcation  between  man  and  the  ape.     We 

CANNOT  TEACH,  WE  CANNOT  PRONOUNCE  rr  TO  BE  A  CONQUEST  OF  SCIENCE,  THAT 
MAN    DESCENDS   FROM   THE    APE   OR   FROM   ANY   OTHER  ANIMAL.      We   Can  Only 

indicate  it  as  an  hypothesis,  however  probable  it  may  seem,  and  however 
obvious  a  solution  it  may  appear.''^ 

•  Virchow,  p.  61. 

t  A  hypothetioal  continent  in  the  Indian  Ocean, — supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
home  of  man,  and  called  by  Haeckel  "  Paradies."  Iliuulagascar  is  supposed  to  be  a 
remainder  of  it. 

X  yirchow  (C),  p.  63.    The  marks  of  emphaais  are  from  the  original. 
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The  general  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  of  this  thongfatftd 
discourse  is  not  so  much  the  reception  or  rejection  of  any  particular 
doctrine  or  theory,  as  a  recognition  of  the  true  method  of  soientific 
research  and  teaching.  It  amounts  to  this.  Science  is  free,  research 
is  free,  therefore  investigate  everything;  all  knowledge  is  your 
domain.  The  teaching  of  science  is  free*  alsd ;  but  let  this  teadiing 
be  according,  to  knowledge.  What  you  imnr,  and  can  demonstrate  to  be 
true,  that  you  may  teach  as  a  conquest,  an  acquisition  of  science,  and 
it  may  become  the  general  property  of  the  commonwealth  of  science. 
What  you  only  conjecture,  what  is  but  an  hypothesis,  however  plau- 
sible or  probable  it  may  appear, — ^that  teach  only  as  an  hypothesiB, 
subject  to  after-correction.  Above  all,  be  careful  not  to  build  upon 
any  such  doubtful  hypotheses  large  systems  of  nature  and  of  human 
life,  which  may  have  a  serious  influence  upon  the  social  and  moral 
relations  of  man. 

This  position  is  so  plain  and  reasonable  in  every  respect,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  to  carry  with  it  so  strongly  its  own  recommenda- 
tion that  no  one  could  object  to  it ;  it  is  so  clearly  expressed,  so  often 
repeated,  so  guarded  and  elucidated  by  illustrations  from  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  that  it  would  almost  appear  impossible  io 
misunderstand  or  misrepresent  it.  Yet  this  all  but  impossible  feat 
Haeckel,  in  liis  "Reply,"  has  with  characteristic  ingenuity  accom- 
pUshed.  This  injunction,  "  Teach  as  fact  what  you  know  to  be  fact, 
but  as  hypothesis  what  you  only  know  to  be  hypothesis,"  Haeckel 
interprets  into  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  science,  and  a  hint  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  professors  in  Europe  to  leave  their  chairs-t  He  adds 
that  Virchow  has  unfortunately  omitted  two  important  words  from  the 
title  of  his  discourse,  which  ought  to  be  read,  "The  Freedom  of  Science 
in  the  Modeni  State  must  cease  {muss  aufhor€n)rX 

But  indeed  this  "Reply"  is  in  all  respects  a  most  remarkable  and 
querulous  production.  Considered  as  a  criticism  upon  Virchow's 
address,  it  is  so  far  astray  apparently  from  any  comprehension  or 
appreciation  of  its  meaning,  that  it  might  almost  be  supposed  he 
had  never  read  the  address,  but  only  received  a  second-hand  report 
from  a  negligent  hearer.  As  a  contribution  to  science  it  is  abso- 
lutely nil ;  as  an  anthology  of  vituperation  it  is  copious  and  compre- 
hensive, if  not  very  select  or  refined.  That  any  one  has  ventured 
to  express  dissent  from,  or  hesitation  even  about  accepting,  his 
favourite  doctrines,  seems  to  have  driven  him  altogether  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion  and  propriety.  There  is  no  name,  however 
obscure,  that  is  not  elevated  by  a  belief  in  Evolution.  There  is  none, 
however  distinguished,  that  is  not  deemed  a  fitting  object  for  repro- 
bation, if  its  possessor  does  not  accept  these  doctrines.  The  great  and 
venerated  name  of  Von  Baer  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  "  harmless 

♦  "  Die  Wiaaenschaft  und  ihre  Lehre  is  frei."— §  152,  der  Verfauwng  dm  BwUdntm 
Bexchs.  t  Haeckel  (C),  pp.  4  and  6.  J  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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^rrality."     He  wa«,  it  is  alleged^  eren  in  1859,  incapable  ot 
understanding-*  Danvin's  book  ou  the  Origin  of  Specie8.    Adolf  Bastian 
^^8  a  •*  Privy-Councillor  of  Confusion  f't  Dw  Bois-Raymond  is  a  **rlieto- 
^Bjcal  phrase-spinner/' J  if  not  a  Professor  of  Voluntary  Ignorance ;  Carl 
^Kemp^r  is  a — a  penson  regardless  of  tnith ;  expressed  in  a  brief  word 
^Tiot  TiRnally  nsed  amongst  gentlemen.     Naturally  the  fullest  vials  of 
_wrath  are  poured  upon  Virchow  himself,  who  is  a  ^'Fmsterlinff^*^  a 
benighted  bigotn*  who  has  lent  himself  as  a  tool  of  the  moat  dangerous 
^tion ;  an  advocate  of  **  CreatisjmisJ'     He  is  ignorant  of  geology,  of 
logy,  and  of  palfieoutology ;    he  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
Sniin^)  of  the  progress  of  morphology;  he  is,  lu  fine,  and  to  sum  up 
11  in  a  worcl,  even  more  ignorant  than  Baer  him  self.  §     He  is  not  in 
piny  way  competent  to  express  an  opiiuon  on  these  questions;  for  all 
if  which  he  is  not  80  much  to  be  blamed  as  pitied J|    I  forbear  to  quote 
irther,  lUthough  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ninety-three  pag^s 
&f  the  *'  Reply  ^*  is  devoted  to  similar  imputations.lf 
In  presence  of  such  an  ebullition  as  this,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
Ik^eemed  out  of  place  to  suggest  to  men  of  science  and  otherR  that 
^■his  practice,  which  has  become  of  late  years  so  marked  a  feature  in 
^Kertain  discussions,  of  bandying  about  charges  of  ignorance  and  in- 
^^ompetence  without  proof  or  illustration,  is  not  only  "bad  form,''  but 
,1     has  the  strongest  tendency  to  bring  science  and  its  professors  into 
j^biscredit  and  contempt.     That  writei^s  of  the  gimilla  type  should 
^Tiave  only  feeble  pereonahtiee  wherewith  to  meet  a  serioue  argument 
is  natural  enough ;  it  surprises  no  one,  and  leaves  the  question  at 
issue  entirely  uuaffected ;  but  that  tnie  men  of  science,  who  have 
moreover  been  to  some  extent  exercised  in  civilized  polemics,  should 
Condescend  to  the  use  of  such  weapons,  speaks  volumes  for  the  weak- 
and  untenability  of  the  cause  they  advocate.     It  might  be  well 
recognize  candidly  that  the  opponents  of  the  modem  doctrines  of 
S volution  have  just  as  accurate  and  compreheneive  a  knowledge  of 
le  facta  and  the  modes  of  thought  that  lead  to  such  views  of  nature 
those  that  hold  them.     The  one  difterenco  between  them  is  this — 
jat  the  Evolutionist  looks  upon  all  these  phenomena  as  susceptible  of 
^e  interpretation  only ;   whilst  those  who  have  not  accepted  this  doo^^ 
rine  have  formed  their  belief,  not  in  ignorance  of  these  phenomena; 
ior  regardless  of  their  deep  significance  ;  but  in  the  conviction  that 
aey  are  to  be  explained  by  at  least  two  other  (probably  many  more) 
r    ■^^^(*s,  amongst  which  the  least  probable,  and  the  least  in  accord- 
it  U  all  known  obeervations  and  analogies,  is  that  which  is  now 
wid«4y  accepted. 
Let  in©  take  as  an  illnstration  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
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living  matter.  The  Monifit  believes  that  these  were  originally  fonned 
by  the  accidental  aggregation  and  union  of  their  inorganic  elements, 
as  a  mechanical  phenomenon.  If  I  (speaking  impersonally)  cannot 
see  my  way  to  accept  this  view,  it  may  be  that  this  inability  does  not 
arise  from  an  ignorance  of  the  line  of  thought  that  seems  to  necessi- 
tate such  a  conclusion,  nor  from  any  disposition  to  undervalue  its 
importance,  or  the  interest  that  attaches  to  it.  It  may  arise  from  this, 
that  I  know  these  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
not  only  appear  to  have  no  strong  affinities  or  tendencies  to  unite  at 
the  temperatures  within  the  limits  of  which  alone  life  can  exist,  but 
that  by  no  process  of  which  science  is  cognizant  can  they  be  made  to 
imite  at  any  temperature  whatever — not  into  living  matter  only,  but 
even  into  any  chemical  compound  bearing  any  resemblance  to  any- 
thing that  can  Uve.  So  much  at  least  ought  to  be  taken  into  cour 
sideration  as  an  extenuation  of  my  blindness.  If  I  am  told  that 
there  were  conditions  when  the  world  was  young,  that  we  cannot 
reproduce  now,  I  profess  (and  bewail)  my  utter  inability  to  realize 
such  "  conditions."  K  the  cosmical  forces  were  then  the  same  in 
nature  as  they  are  now, — say  heat,  chemical  force,  light,  electricity, 
&c.,  with  varying  moisture, — then  I  beheve  science  is  competent  to 
reproduce  any  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these  with  which  life  is 
compatible.  I  cannot  picture  to  myself  material  conditions  which  are 
not  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  matter  and  force,  but  if  other /orc«^ 
were  then  in  operation  of  which  we  now  know  nothing,  the  whole 
question  becomes  chaotic,  and  he  is  not  necessarily  blind  who  cannot 
see  his  way  through  it.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  even 
those  who  hold  most  firmly  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  life,  by  all  but 
imiversal  consent  acknowledge  that  the  production  of  life  from  non- 
living matter  has  never  been  witnessed.  Haeckel  himself  confesses 
that  hitherto  the  results  of  all  attempts  to  demonstrate  this  "  have 
been  only  negative." 

Apart  from  much  laudation  of  the  Descent-theory,  and  umumerable 
charges  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  against  all  who  do  not  accept  it, 
there  is  not  much  in  Haeckels  "Reply"  that  will  repay  any  lengthened 
analysis.  In  his  preface  he  commences  by  announcing  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution,  the  foundation  of  all  biological  science,  and  the 
most  valuable  acquisition  of  all  educated  humanity,  is  so  firmly 
estabUshed  and  proved,  that  neither  the  curse  of  the  Church  nor  the 
opposition  of  ''  the  highest  scientific  authority,  even  though  his  name 
be  Virchow,"  can  afiect  its  stability — a  mode  of  argument  not  entirely 
unknown  in  England.  In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  '*  Evolution  and 
Creation,"  he  again  sets  forth  the  monistic  doctrine,  which  he  defines 
as  being  a  comprehensive  philosophic  conception  of  the  universe,  of 
which  the  leading  idea  is  "  that  in  the  whole  of  nature  one  great, 
uniform,  uninterrupted,  and  eternal  course  of  development  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  exception,  from 
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the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  falling  of  a  stone,  to 
tho  growth  of  plants,  and  the  consciousnesB  of  man,  follow  one  and 
the  same  great  causal  law,  and  that  all  are  ultimately  to  be  referred 
to  the  mechanical  action  of  atoms;'**  upon  which  it  maybe  remarked, 
in  paasiiig,  that  it  would  be  above  all  things  interesting  could  such  a 
"  causal  law  '*  be  traced  and  its  modus  operandi  made  intelligible ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  left  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to 

ow  this  mechanism  effects  any  part  of  the  wonders  ascribed  to  it ; 
it  how,  with  only  one  force  in  operation,  any  diffe^tiation  could  ever 
lav©  originated.  • 

Haeckel  next  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  **  Lamarckism"  and 
iTwinism/-  both  of  which  he  contrasts,  much  to  their  advantage, 
,  the  "  absurd  and  xmtenable"  doctrine  of  "  creation."  These  he 
considers  proved  beyond  all  doubt  or  discuBBion,  but  in  the  second 
chapter  he  retraces  what  he  calls  the  **  certain  proofs  of  the  Descent- 
theory,"  which  are  based  upon  *'  the  facts  of  comparative  moi-phology 
and  physiology,  of  rudimentary  organs,  of  embryonic  development,  of 
fossil  remains,  and  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  orgamsms:*! 
If  these  are  not  sufficient,  "  where  in  the  wide  woi'ld  are  we  to  look 
for  proofs?"  and  why  does  not  Virchow  or  some  of  his  ** dualist'* 
associates  point  out  where  they  are  to  be  found  t  Is  it  that 
they  want  e^rperimental  proof  of  the  metamorphosis  of  species? 
This  demand  is  preposterous  (verkehrt)^  and  only  shows  their 
re  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  theory.  And  jet,  he 
,  Isj   these   proofs    have    been     furnished    innumerable    times; 

witness  the  modifications  of  the  horse  imder  domestication,  and 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  pigeon.  How  Virchow  can  want 
anything  more  seems  to  him  incomprehensible;  the  only  explanation 
that  he  can  imagine  to  himself  is  this:  that  Virchow  has  never 
read  with  any  care  either  Darwin's  book  or  any  other  on  that 
subject,  or  if  he  has  read  he  has  not  understood  them.t  To  this 
subject  I  will  recur  shortly,  but  now  proceed  with  the  sketch  of  the 
essay. 

In  his  third  chapter  Haeckel  re-affirms  his  ape-descent  theory,  with- 
out any  new  confirmation  except  this,  that  man  must  be  descended 
from  the  apes,  because  he,  Haeckel,  whom  **  no  one  ever  accueed  of 
being  deficient  in  imagination/'  has  often  tried,  but  never  succeeded 
the  attempt,  to   represent  to  himself  *•  any  known  or  unknown 

limal  fonn*'  as  the  nearest  ancestor  of  man  except  the  ape — **  I 

Iways  return  again  and  again  to  the  ape*pedigree  as  of  absolute 
leceaeity/*!     What  is  wanting  in  argument,  however,  is  again  supple- 
I  *  -      I      iriciations  of  Virchuw's  ignorance,  and  by  that 

I  1   style  in  the  production  of  unexpected  facts, 

rhieb  may  bo  called  license  in  science,  and  which  has  now  become  a 

I  I  Oomdensed  from  pp.  16—20. 
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by- word  in  some  parts  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Haeckelum^ 
In  the  fourth  chapter  the  nature  of  '^  soul"  is  discussed,  and  it  is  made 
to  be  a  mechanical  product  of  the  action  of  atoms  in  combination ;  with 
the  same  disappointing  result  as  before,  that  we  learn  nothing  about 
how  atoms  can  represent  consciousness,  but  have  to  be  content  with  a 
wilderness  of  barren  words.  In  this  chapter,  also,  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  original  plastidule,  and  the  formation  of  the  various 
tissues  by  this  process  of  differentiation,  are  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length.  I  wonder  if  Haeckel  ever  propounded  to  himself  this  pro- 
blem:— "From  on^riginal  homogeneous  molecule  of  plasma^  by  means 
of  one  force  onlyy  the  mechanical,  to  form  millions  of  other  molecules, 
of  many  perfectly  distinct  and  different  kinds."  The  solutioti  would 
be  interesting. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  on  "  The  Genetic  and  Dogmatic  Methods  of 
Teaching,"  Haeckel  criticizes  Virchow's  recommendation  to  teaoh  as 
absolute  objective  truth  only  what  we  know  to  be  such,  and  attempts 
to  show  that  our  domain  would  thus  be  indefinitely  limited,  asking 
the  question  finally,  as  expecting  and  suggesting  a  negative  answer, 
"/»  there  such  a  thing  as  objective  truth  V^^  He  proceeds  to  intimate 
that  even  mathematical  science  cannot  be  said  to  be  certain  and 
objective  purely,  inasmuch  as  many  *'  mathematicians,  phydoists,  and 
philosophers  of  the  present  day  "  believe  in  E^>ace  of  more  than  three 
dimensions.  He  then  proceeds  to  ask,  what  do  we  know  certainly  of 
the  essential  nature  of  matter  and  force?  what  of  gravitation,  of 
attraction  of  masses,  of  action  at  a  distance  ?  What  do  we  know  of 
the  essential  nature  of  electricity  or  magnetism,  of  the  so-called 
"  electric  fluid,"  or  of  the  imponderables  generally,  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  not  proved  ?  What  do  we  know  of  the  aether,  upon  which 
our  formal  science  of  light  and  optics  is  founded,  and  what  of  the 
theoretical  foundations  (as  the  atomic  theory)  on  which  our  chemistiy 
is  built  ?  Yet  are  we,  he  asks,  to  cease  to  teach  these  sciences,  because 
we  do  not  certainly  know  these  things  t 

To  all  this  the  answer  is  almost  too  evident  to  require  formulating. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  essential  nature  of  matter,  force,  or  anything 
whatever ;  but  we  observe  and  verify  phenomena,  not  as  we  fancy 
they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  preconceived 
theory,  but  as  we  can  show  and  demonstrate  them  to  others.  These 
phenomena  we  arrange  and  classify  into  sciences,  and  teach  them  as 
the  '^  conquests "  of  science.  To  aid  systematic  thinking,  we  also 
theorize,  and  we  enimciate  our  theories  as  aids  only.  The  theories 
may  be  true  or  false  ;  they  may,  and  do,  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  science  collectively  remains.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  "  electric 
fluid,"  but  most  of  us  only  use  it  as  a  convenient  formula ;  or  of  the 
"  electric  current,"  although  it  is  much  doubted  whether  anything 

*  ViU  Der  HaeokelismtiB  in  Der  Zoologie.    Von  Cabl  Sbmvbb.    HAmlnirg»  187S. 
t  Haeckel  (C),  p.  62.    "  Oibt  es  flberhaupt  eine  objectiTe  WiflscBMbaft }  " 
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run»  or  flowB,  or  not*     The  theory  of  electricity  la  altogether  detach- 

yble  from  the  facts,  which  remain  unaffected,  whether  we  think  of 

ectrioity  as  of  one  fluid,  or  two  fluidfi,  or  no  fluid  at  all»  but  only  a 

etic  phenomenon.     Thu.%  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  eays,  in  his  introduc- 

n  to  M? valuable  treatise  on  •'  Electrical  Meaeurement/*  that  with- 

mt  **  in  the  lea^t  ofl*ering  an  opinion  on  the  point,  I  would  advise  (the 

dent),  imtil  his  views  are  more  matured,  to  regard  electricity  as  a 

hutance^  like  water  or  gas,  having  a  veritable  existence  ;  and  although 

ly  convertible  into  heat,  and  vice  verady  in  other  respects  indeetnio- 

ible."     Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  is  equally  guarded,  and  to  avoid  the 

iconception  that  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  *'  current/*  as 

ipressing  a  fact  rather  than  a  theory,  he  says  that  **  all  that  we 

isume  about  it  is  that  it  involves  motion  of  some  kind,"  but  whether 

the  motion  referred  to  Ls  **  the  tenth  of  an  inch  an  hour,  or  a  hundred 

thousand  miles  in  a  second,  we  know  nothing."* 

In  like  manner,  we  teach  the  facta  of  chemistry.     We  teach,  for 

instance,  as  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  chemical  elements  tend  to  com- 

ine  (when  they  do  combine)  in  certain  definite  invariable  proportions, 

t  can  be  numerically  expressed.     When  we  come  to  explain  wht/ 

this  is,  we  theorize  on  atoms,  &c.,  and  we  teach  tlie  result  a^  a  theoiy, 

e  facts  remaining  the  same  whether  our  theory  be  true  or  false. 

U9,  for  the  weiffhl  of  a  supposed  atom,  we  may,  for  tlie  convenience 

of  thinking,  mention  it  as  so  many  microcriths ;  but  we  never  teach 

at  the  microerith  is  anything  more  than  an  efu  raHonis,  or  a  oonve- 

ient  name  for  compainson.     We  may  say  that  a  mohcule  of  hydrogen 

eighs  two  of  these  microcriths^  one  of  oxygen  thirty-two,  and  one  of 

trogen  twenty-eight,  and  so  forth  ;  it  is  a  convenient  way  of  express- 

g  and  representing  to  the  mind  a  possible  and  probable  theory  of 

our  known  fact  that  such  and  such  bodies  combine  in  such  propor- 

R'onal  weights.  We  never  assume  that  the  microerith  is  a  reality,  and 
iiild  up  a  science  on  the  name.  As  to  force  and  matter  also,  we 
now  nothing,  and  therefore  teach  nothing,  as  to  their  essential  nature. 
iTe  try  to  ascertain  v^hhimtiHt  be  true  about  the  constitution  of  matter, 
on  any  theory  ;t  and  we  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  "  energy" 
under  conditions  open  to  investigation.  These  results  are  apart  from, 
and  remain  entirely  imaffected  by,  any  theory  we  may  hold  as  to  the 
nature  of  **  energy  "  in  itaelf. 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  the  other  instances  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge.     In  all  these,  the  theory  or  the  hypo- 
thesis is  an  aid  to  thought  or  classification,  but  never  interferes  in  the 
domiiin  of  fact.     Far  different  is  the  case  with  the  monistic  theory, 
\f^  •*  transformation  of  species  '*  theory,  and  the  human  ape-pedigree 
these,  the  theory  and  the  facts  are  "  solidary  ;'*  they 


m4  Ha^etiam,  p.  196. 
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stand  or  fall  together.  There  is  no  theory  but  such  as  consists  of 
facts ;  there  is  no  fact  that  does  not  constitute  the  theory.  If  there  is 
no  theory,  there  is  no  fact.  Therefore,  teaching  the  theory  is  teaching 
the  fact,  and  vice  versd.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
we  ought  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  teaching  the  theory.  And  as 
no  direct  facts  have  been  ascertained  bearing  on  the  question,  a  due 
reticence  should  be  observed  in  teaching  the  theory. 

Reluctantly  acknowledging  that  we  have  no  direct  or  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  transformation  of  species,  Haeckel  affirms  that  the 
proofs  of  it  are  of  the  same  order,  and  as  strong,  as  those  of  our  his- 
torical knowledge,  or  of  the  sciences  of  geology  or  language.*  Again 
these  illustrations  are  abortive.  We  believe  in  history  generally, 
though  not  in  all  its  details,  because  history  is  always  making  under 
our  own  observation ;  we  cannot  form  any  conception  in  our  minds  of 
a  time  without  history,  and  we  connect  and  trace  back  its  records 
with  a  certain  amount  of  assuredness.  We  believe  in  a  science  of 
language  and  its  modifications,  because  we  know  by  familiar  obser- 
vation that  certain  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  literature 
and  the  spoken  language  of  nations,  and  the  systematization  of  these 
is,  in  part,  the  science  of  language.  We  believe  in  certain  broad 
features  of  our  geological  theories,  such,  for  instance,  as  relate  to  some 
stratifications,  and  the  organic  remains  found  in  them,  because  we  can 
intelligibly  and  rationally  connect  them  historically  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  deposit,  of  denudation,  of  elevation  and  depression,  that  we 
may  see  for  ourselves  always  going  on  at  the  present  time.  AM 
this  kind  of  evidence  is  absolutely  wanting  in  the  monistic  hypothesis. 
We  cannot  observe  one  single  phenomenon  in  the  present,  indicating 
either  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  living  matter  from  its 
elements,  or  plasticity  in  the  physiological  characters  of  species,  which 
would  warrant  us  in  saying  that  we  could  rationally  infer  from  it 
important  changes  in  the  past  times. 

Haeckel  is  very  angry  that  Virchow  has  not  discussed  his  arg^umenta^ 
but  has  made  a  "joke"  upon  his  "favourite  fancies."  Perhaps  for 
this  there  may  have  been  more  reasons  than  appear  on  the  surface. 
Haeckel  was  an  old  pupil  and  friend  of  Virchow,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  latter  would  wish  to  be  very  considerate  of  the  old  relation- 
ship ;  and  that  whilst  wishing  definitively  to  enter  the  strongest  pro- 
test against  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  non-science,  he  would  accomplish 
this  in  the  way  least  Kkely  to  woimd  his  former  friend.  He  might 
have  said,  "  Your  facts  are  not  gathered  from  nature ;  your  premises 
are  inaccurate,  and  your  conclusions  unwarranted ;  your  whole  system 
is  a  fanciful  and  ill-arranged  mistake."  Instead  of  which  he  says, 
"  All  you  say  may  be  true,  and  it  mat/  at  some  future  time  be  proved  to 
be  so ;  but  I  do  not  see  at  present  how  I  am  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.    You  say  an  atom  of  carbon  has  a  soul, 

•  Haeckel  (C),  pp.  65-68. 
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which  only  differs  from  an  organic  soul  in  not  ha\dng  memory.     This 
ay  be  SQ^  but  I  know  nothing  about  it.     It  would  be  safer  not  to  teach 
doctrines  until  they  are  cei'tain,  and  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
;    for  if  this  be  adopted  as  the  found^ttion  of  a  comprehensive 
lieory  of  life  and  human  nature,  there  is  no  knowing  what  mischievous 
loral  consequences  might  result/* 

There  is  another  reason  why  perhaps  a  diacussion,  in  the  ordinary 
Acceptation  of  the  term^  of  HaeckeFs  doctrines,  would  be  unprofitable, 
not  impossible.  Haeckel  finds  life  in  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the 
irth,  and  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  he  finds  eoid  or 
spirit  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion;  and 
lastly,  he  finds  Christianity  in  the  daily  life  and  actions  of  the  ants, 
id  in  the  social  instincts  of  the  higher  animals  generally  1  *  In  all  this 
lere  is  manifested  either  such  a  hopeless  confusion  of  thought,  or  so 
Bcklees  a  disregard  of  the  received  terminology  of  science,  that  an 
Ordinary  man,  using  words  m  their  legitimate  and  accepted  sense,  can 
leither  find  common  ground  whereon,  nor  a  common  language  where- 
rith,  to  conduct  a  discussion.  They  must  be  continually  breaking 
lown  through  mutual  want  of  comprehension.  Living  and  non-^living 
are  terms  or  expressions  for  well-understood  conditions, — understood, 
that  is,  as  to  the  contrast  between  them.  Life  is  a  collective  term  for 
^certain  phenomena  which  are  only  manifested  hi  and  by  matter  in  a 
fery  complex,  and  uniformly  complex,  state  of  combination*  To 
ly,  then,  that  everytlung  ia  *'  equally  living,"  is  merely  a  foolish 
rand  unmeaning  phrase,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendeiing  a  science 
of  biology  impossible. 

Another  difBculty  which  would  arise,  were  any  discussion  of 
Haeckers  doctrines  seriously  contemplated,  is  this*  Haeckel  has,  if 
not  an  actual,  certainly  a  comparative  contempt  for  facts.  He  con- 
idere  that  the  **  perception  of  general  laws  "  is  a  much  more  exalted 
iiin  for  the  naturalist  than  the  observation  of  details,!  overlooking  the 
^nsideration  that  mthout  such  observation,  no  general  laws,  worthy 
>f  the  name,  can  be  formulated ;  and  also  that  such  laws,  to  be  of  any 
itereet  or  value,  must  comprehend  all  details,  and  be  inconsistent 
rith  none.  When  facts,  however,  are  absolutely  requked,  he  is  rarely 
It  a  loss  for  them.  They  do  not  appear  always  to  be  gathered  from 
contemplation  of  nature ;  nor  are  they  always  such  as  are  known  to 
Ulier  naturalists  even  of  the  most  extended  experience ;  but  they  are 
'ly  of  such  a  nature  and  tendency,  that  they  fit  in  most  remark- 
.3th  the  requirements  of  the  theoiy  then  under  discussion.  A 
ing  illustration  of  this  is  met  \vit!i  in  his  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
'  CDvcies  by  means  of  the  fertility  of  hybrids.  Contrary  to  the 
turaUsts  generally,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  hybrids  are 

i4>t«  perform  tbeir  vnrious  functiona  from  a '*  sense  of  dutj** 
1  this  h  **in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Christian,*'     Hnwkel, 
t  S^e  A.  p.  5. 
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for  the  most  part  virtnallj  sterile,  Haeckel  announces,  without  much 
attempt  at  proof,  that  the  instances  of  sterility  are  the  *'  rare  excep- 
tions,*' and  that  fertiKty  is  the  general  rule.*  To  such  assertionfl  no 
reply  is  possible,  or  required. 

But  whoever  would  see  at  one  comprehensive  glance  the  mode  in 
which  the  theory  of  man's  ape-descent  is  constructed,  the  airy  foun- 
dation on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  imaginary  facts  that  are  employed 
in  the  edifice,  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  carefiilly  the  twentynBecond 
chapter  of  Haeckel's  **  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  where  we  find  a 
complete  and  circumstantial  history  of  our  ancestry  in  twenty-two 
stages  or  forms  of  existence,  from  the  unicellular  Monera  up  to  the 
perfect  man.  Du  Bois-Raymond  has  earned  for  himself  the  bitter  and 
undying  hostility  of  Haeckel,  by  pronoimcing  this  genealogical  tree 
(Slamm-baum)  to  be  as  authentic  in  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist,  as  are 
the  pedigrees  of  the  Homeric  heroes  in  those  of  an  historian.!  The 
argument  is  roimd  and  complete  as  a  circle.  What  are  the  proofs  of 
man's  descent  from  the  ape  1  The  facts  of  ontogenesis  and  phylo- 
genesis,}  and  their  correspondence.  Where  are  these  facts  enume- 
rated? In  the  chapter  as  before  mentioned.  What  is  the  authority 
for  these  facts  t  Chiefly  that  they  are  necessitated  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  theory.  Is  there  any  evidence,  that  is,  any  direct  and  demon- 
strable evidence,  that  creatures  representing  these  twenty-two  stages 
ever  existed?  Not  absolutely  so,  in  the  majority  of  the  instances; 
but  they  "  must  have  existed,"  otherwise  the  theory  woidd  be  im- 
perfect. 

I  have  elsewhere  §  shown  by  many  quotations  that  this  is  a  correct 
outline  of  the  mode  of  proof  adopted.  I  must  add  here  one  or  two 
illustrations.  Of  our  earliest  "  ancestors,"  the  Moiieray  it  is  stated,  as  a 
plain  historical  fact,  that  'Hhey  originated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Laurentian  period,  by  archebiosia  or  spontaneous  generation  "  from 
'•so-called  inorganic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen."  II  It  is  perhaps  needless  again  to  mention  that  of  this  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the  faintest  shadow  of  proof;  but  the  funda- 
mental law  (Gi^undgesetz)  of  ontogenesis  absolutely  requires  it.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  naturalists  may  by-and-by  get  tired  of  this 
]\[onera,  and  the  doctrines  that  are  grouped  around  it.  In  his  Munich 
address,  Haeckel  again  tells  the  old,  old  story  (as  if  it  had  not  been  a 

*  I  subjoin  the  passage  in  the  original :— "  Friiher  gait  ee  als  Do|pna«  dasa  iwei  siite 
Arten  niemals  mit  einander  Bast^rde  seugen  konnten,  welohe  aioh  ala  aolohe  fovt- 
pflanzten.  Man  berief  sich  dabei  fast  immer  anf  die  Bastarde  Ton  Pferd  und  Esel*  die 
Maulthiere  und  Manlesel,  die  in  der  That  nnr  selten  sich  fortpflansen  kOnnen.  Allein 
solche  unfnichtbare  Bastarde  emd,  wie  sich  herausgeeteUt  hat,  aeltene  Aimnahmen,  ond 
in  der  Mehrzahl  der  F&Ue  sind  Bastarde  zweier  ganz  verschiedenen  Arten  fmchtbar 
und  kdnnen  sich  fortpflanzen." — D,  p.  245. 

t  Darwin  Tersus  Galiani,  1876. 

t  Ontogemsii,  the  hiatory  of  individual  development^  from  the  oeU-germ  to  the  perfect 
form.  FhytogMetii,  the  genealogical  history  of  the  race^  from  the  moet.  simple  to  the 
hiffhest  forms  of  animal  (or  vegc^ble)  life. 

I  Winds  of  Doctrine,  chap.  viii.  ||  D,  p.  678. 
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liundred  times  blown  into  the  **  iiifinite  azure  "),  that  "  the  Monera, 
oonjBistiiig  of  protoplasm  onlj%  bridge  over  the  deep  chasm  between 
orgaaie  and  inorganic  natm'e, — and  show  ub  how  the  simplest  atid 
oldest  organisms  must  have  originated  from  inorganic  carbon  com- 
pountW*  It  cannot  be  too  plainly  expressed  or  miderstood,  that 
the  Monera  bridge  over  nothmg  whaievtr ;  ntn-  show  in  any  conceivable 
way  how  life  has  originated  from  inorganic  conipuunds.  The  protoplasm 
of  these  apparently  simple  organisms  is  jiist  as  far  removed  chemically 
and  dynamically  from  inorganic  matter  as  is  the  protoplasm  of  the 
lion  or  the  eagle.  There  is  not  the  least  known  reason  to  infer  that 
tlioy  are  the  oldest  or  earliest  organisms;  but  tins  kind  of  statement 
lias  obtained  a  considerable  currency  amongst  certain  talkers  and 
rriters,  cliiefly  by  loud  and  positive  repetition ;  as  if  the  error  of 
to-day  should  obtain  a  certain  kind  of  relative  truth  by  being  re- 
asserted to-moiTow.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  proceed  to  notice 
some  other  of  our  improvised  ancestors. 
mm  Paaaing  over  the  Amceboids,  and  the  Planteada,  we  aiTive  at  another 
■  '  important  group  of  ancesti-y,  the  Gmtreuda  which  '*  mmi  have  existed 
in  the  primordial  time,  and  have  included  amongst  its  members  the 
direct  ancestors  of  man."  No  one  ever  saw  one  of  this  group  ;  there 
are  of  com-se  no  traces  of  its  existence;  but  the  ^U-ertain  proof  t  of 
their  existence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Amphioxus,  at  one  period 
of  its  development,  presents  a  type  similar  to  that  of  the  imagined 
Gaetnea !  t  Our  ancestors,  the  worms,  come  next;  and  they*'mr;«i 
luire  existed  "  because  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogenesis  seem  to 
require  them  as  the  parents  of  the  higher  worms,  and  the  articulata 
generally.  Then  this  being  established  as  a  scientific  truth,  the 
ScclecidOj  next  in  order,  are  *' proved"  to  have  existed  by  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  these  worms  and  of  the  Amphioxus  again. 

But  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  effort  of  the  imagination  is  met 

with  at  that  point  which  separates  the  Inverielfrata  from  the  Vertehnda* 

■rt'faifl>  which  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence 

^BO  our  universe -constructors^  is  no  difficulty  whatever  to  ITaeckeL 

^Plodern  speculators  have  fixed  upon  the  Ascidia  to  **  bridge  over*'  this 

chasm ;  but  as  there  are  some  few  insuperable  diificulties  in  the  way  of 

accepting  that  theoiy,  our  author  invents  an  altogether  new  type,  the 

Chordonia  ( Chordaihiere),  to  be  the  common  parent  both  of  Ascidians 

id  the   Veriebrata,     They   "developed  themselves  "J   from  worms, 

aerely  by  the  formation  of  a  chorda  doi-mlis  and  a  spinal  cord^^ — uncon- 

ttdered  trifles  that  cost  but  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  and  render  everything 

and  comfoi-table  for  the  future.     Having  once  got  vertebrae,  our 

acestors  got  on  swimmingly.     We  are  traced  happily  tlnrough  fishes 

ud  amphibia,  until  we  meet  with  another  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 

^ammaHan  typo;  but  tliia  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Protarrmiota 

^iUug  to  the  PrommnnuiUa,  types  of  which  no  one  knows  anything  or 

•  A,  p- 13,  t  D,  p.  581.  t  iljid*  P'  5d8. 
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can  form  any  definite  idea,  but  which  again  miLst  have  existed  to  render 
the  theory  coherent.  The  class  du-ectly  preceding  these  is  said  to  be 
''  necessitated  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  former  and  the  follow- 
ing stages."* 

Through  Marmpiah,  Prosimice,  and  the  lower  apes,  we  arrive  at  the 
anthropoid  apes,  which  "developed  themselves  from  the  cataihine 
apes,  about  the  middle  of  the  tei-tiary  period,  by  loss  of  the  tail  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hair,  and  by  a  prepondemting  development  of  the 
brain-pan  over  that  of  the  facial  bones."  t  It  is,  however,  distinctly 
specified  that  man  has  not  descended  directly  from  any  form  of  anthro- 
poid ape  now  known,  but  that  our  immediate  ancestors  must  be  sought 
amongst  the  unknown  and  extinct  apes  of  the  Miocene  period,  probably 
in  Lemuria,  or  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Southern  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  Pithecanthropi,  or  "  dumb  ape-men,"  come  next  and  last  before  man. 
The  nearest  modem  representatives  of  these  are  said  to  be  "  cretins 
and  idiots," J  and  from  these  the  "true  man"  developed  himself  by 
ceasing  to  howl  and  beginning  to  articulate.  Such  is  the  long,  sad, 
and  dreary  history  of  man  1  I  wonder  how  he  ever  became  a  laughing 
animal  ? 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  so  much  of  the  evidence,  both  for  the 
general  theory  of  transformation  of  species,  and  for  the  special  case 
of  man's  ape-descent,  as  is  necessary  to  indicate  its  nature  and  tendency, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  and  answer  Professor  HaeckeFs 
question,  "What  more  do  you  want,  and  where  in  the  whole  world  are 
we  to  look  for  further  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  ?  "  §  And 
notwithstanding  that  he  anticipates  the  answer,  and  pronounces  it 
"  preposterous  "  and  a  mark  of  ignorance,  I  venture  to  say  that  what 
is  further  required  is  some  experimental  demonstration  of  tiiQ  poBsHnUti/ 
of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  or 
Monism.  It  may  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that,  could  this  possibility  be 
demonstrated,  the  phenomena  now  relied  upon  as  proofs  would  afford 
the  strongest  confirmation  and  plea  for  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 
But,  although  they  would  fit  in  admirably  as  illustrations  of  an  hypo- 
thesis, the  fundamental  principles  of  which  could  be  shown  to  be 
admissible  in  accordance  with  general  experience,  they  cannot  stand 
as  proofs  of  an  impossibility.  We  want  further  proof  under  three 
heads  of  inquiry — first,  as  to  the  origin  of  life  and  living  matter ; 
secondly,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  metamorphosis  of  species ;  and 
thirdly,  as  to  the  solidarity  of  man's  nature  with  that  of  the  brutes. 
And  before  making  a  few  observations  on  each,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  that  the  anti-evolutionist  is  not  so  imreasonable  in  his  re- 
quirements as  is  often  represented.  He  does  not  demand  that  a  living 
animal  shall  be  constructed  out  of  inorganic  elements  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  he  does  not  ask  to  witness  the  actual  process  of  transition  from 
one  species  of  animal  to  another ;  he  does  not  claim  to  see  any  family  of 

•  D,  p.  687.  t  Ibid.,  p.  590.  J  Ibid.,  p.  692.  S.  0,  ^  16. 
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_ape8»o  cttltivatedj  varied, and  "selected,**  that  the  transition  to  humanity 
\  approached  ;  but  he  does  wish  to  have  Bonie  such  slight  experimental 
^roof  as  will  help  him  to  attach  idea«  to  the  forms  of  words  that  are 
l^ow  given  as  representing  doetrineB. 

!•  As  to  the  origin  of  Life.     We  are  told  in  all  monistic  treatises 
|nd  essays  that  Hving  matter  arose  out  of  inorganic  matter  by  the 
|ft<jcidental*)  union  of  its  elements.      Professor  Fiske,  in  his  **  Dut- 
ies of  Cosmic   Philosophy,*'  is  more   circumstantial      He   explains 


**In  accoi-daiice  with  the  modern  dynamic  theory  of  life,  we  are  bound 
admit  that  the  higher  ami  leas  stable  aggregatioos  of  molecules  which 
institute  protoplasm  were  built  up  in  just  the  same  way  in  which  the 
>wer  and  more  stable  aggregations  of  molecules  whiob  constitute  a  single 
double  salt  were  buiit  up»  Dt/namwallf/j  the  onh/  difference,  hetweea  carbo- 
t€  of  amnwnia  and  protopla^m^  which  can  be  called  fmidamcntal^  is  the  greater* 
olecnlar  comphxity^  and  comtquait  insi ability  of  the  latter.  We  arc  Ijound 
admit,  then,  that  as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  when  brought  int<5 
ipcisition,  united  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  properties,  as  soon  as  the 
tti^hing  temperature  would  let  them,  so  also  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
t  oxygen,  when  brought  into  juxta[M:isitiou,  imited  by  virtue  of  their  inherent 
_  &rties  into  higher  and  higher  multiples,  as  fast  as  the  diminishing  tempera- 
ire  would  let  them,  until  at  last  living  protoplasm  was  the  result  of  the  long- 
^ntinued  process."t 

The  same  writer  mentions  a  few  pages  earlier  that  "  all  unverijiabk 
iypotfieifes  are  inadmissible"  Let  us  inquire  to  what  category  this 
ition  belongs.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  com- 
ion  of  protoplasm  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  and  dynamically, 
no  resemblance  whatever,  even  the  most  distant ;  as  is  well  known 
to  all  chemists  and  physiologfists.  Then  again  there  is  no  cogency  in 
the  argument  that  we  are  **  bound  to  admit  *'  something  that  we  know 
does  not  happen,  because  wo  admit  something  that  does;  for  with 
exactly  the  same  definiteness  and  certainty  that  w^e  know  that  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  do  unite,  when  brought  into  juxtaposition,  we  know 
that  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  do  not.  These  elements 
|have  no  direct  affinities  at  such  temperatures  as  are  compatible  with 
pfe ;  and  in  fact  cannot  be  forced  into  combination  so  as  to  form  any- 
thing even  remotely  resembling  protoplasm. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  writers  who  explain  so  easily  **  the  mystery 
and  the  miracle  of  vitality/'  as  consisting  only  in  **the  compounding, 
in  the  organic  world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  in  organic,'*  {  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  attach  any  definite  idea  to  such  forms  of  words, 
or  if  they  are  but  phrases  intended  to  amuse  the  unscientific  mind. 
^et  us  try  to  realize  for  a  moment  what  these  forces  are,  and  %vhat  such 
tompounding  must  be.  From  a  little  water  which  holds  in  solution 
iirtrate  of  ammonia,  with  a  small  amount  of  phosphates  and  sulphates^ 
lie  pmicillium  will  in  a  short  time  produce  a  quantity  of  Hving  matter 

•  Hueckel.  f  Cosmic  Philosophy.  toI.  L,  p*  433. 

X  Tyndall'a  Fragments  of  Science,  p,  46i. 
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many  million  times  tlie  weight  of  the  original  spore,*  in  protein  com- 
pounds and  cellnloBe.  This  living  matter  is  of  the  utmost  complexity 
of  stiTLcture  and  composition ;  each  molecule  (  ^plastidule)  containing 
probably  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  elementary  atoms,  t  To  build  up 
this  elaborate  edifice,  the  most  complicated  in  chemistry,  is  perhaps 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  involved.  Before  the  building  up  is  com- 
menced, a  process  of  destruction  or  decomposition  must  have  taken 
place,  which  requires  forces  utterly  unknown  to  us  amongst  inorganic 
agencies.  To  say  nothing  of  the  separation  of  sulphur  from  the 
sulphuric  acid,  we  must  consider  that  carbonic  acid  has  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  that  in  our  laboratories  this  is  practically/  impassible^  or  at  all 
events  at  any  temperature,  or  under  any  conditions  approaching  those 
that  are  compatible  with  living  processes.  It  is  no  theory,  but  a 
simple  matter  of  plain  indisputable  fact,  that  the  force  or  forces 
employed  in  the  analyses  and  syntheses  of  organic  processes  are  quite 
imknown  to  us  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  no  "  compounding"  whatever 
of  these  latter  forces  will  in  the  remotest  degree  represent  the  former. 

Finally  the  hypothesis  of  '^  higher  and  higher  multiples  "  is  a  pure  in- 
vention. We  know  nothing  of  them ;  nor  of  any  intermediate  gradations 
between  the  comparatively  simple  inorganic  compounds  of  carbon,  &C., 
and  the  very  complex  matter  in  which  alone  life  is  manifested.  K  these 
four  elements  combined  originally  to  form  Uving  matter  as  soon  as  the 
cooling  temperature  would  allow,  why  do  they  not  do  so  now?  And 
if  they  do,  why  do  we  never  catch  a  few  of  these  "  multiples  "  in  the 
transition  period  ?  Or  why  cannot  we  artificially  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  some  of  these  gradations  t  Ea  una  (Usee 
omnes.  The  proper  province  of  the  Evolutionist  is  to  assert — ^not  to 
prove.  What  we  want  under  this  head  is  some  proof  that  "  Carbon 
&  Co."  mZ/  imite  to  form  something  like  living  matter.  K  we  cannot 
have  this  proof,  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  consider  it  rather  ridiculous 
to  persist  in  relating,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  such  was  the  origin  of 
life  on  our  earth.  Perhaps  it  may  have  occurred  where  space  had 
four  or  more  dimensions ;  but  in  our  old-fashioned  kind  of  space  the 
phenomenon  has  not  been  witnessed. 

2.  What  further  proof  do  we  want  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
mutability  and  progressive  development  of  species  ?  In  answering 
this  question  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  and  accept  the  very 
thoughtful  and  weighty  conclusion  of  Professor  Huxley,  that  "should 
such  an  hypothesis  eventually  be  proved  to  be  true,"  the  "  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  demonstrated  "  will  be  "  by  observation  and  experiment  upon 
the  existing  forms  of  life.^^X  And  again  in  another  place,  the  same  high 
authority  tells  us,  that  "  our  acceptance  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
must  be  provisional  so  long  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is 

*  See  Htixley*8  essay  on  "  The  Border  Territory  between  the  Animal  and  VegfetaUe 
Kingdoms/'  in  MacmiVUin's  Magatine,  for  February,  1876. 
t  liiebig'i  formula  for  albumen  is  (?i«  H»«  N»»  SJ  O*' 
X  On  "Persistent  Types  of  Life,"  in  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  p.  226. 
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G'auting ;  and  bo  long  as  all  the  aiiinials  and  plants  certainly  produced 

>y  eelective  breeding  from  a  common  stock  are  fertile,  and  their  pro- 

r  itile  ^vith  one  another,  that  link  will  be  waniin<j'^^     Although 

1  ;    ssage  was  written  eighteen  years  ago,  it  *m  aa  true  now  as  it 

iras  then,  and  the  link  is  still  missing. 

What  are  we  t^iught  by  "  observation  and  experiment  on  existing 

forms  of  life  t"     Plainly  and  unmistakably  this, — ^that  the  phjswlogical 

pharaeter»  of  species  are  absolutely  constant  and  unchangeable.     The 

fnfmeters  are  indefinitely  Tariable ;  to  such  an  extent  that 

Lt  'jt  varieties   of  one  species  are  often  apparently  further 

amoved  from  each  other  than  some  of  those  which  are  known  to 

to  different  species.     Yet  breed,  select,  cultivate  as  we  will, 

^     ^      I  not  break  down  the  essential  characters  of  the  gronp,  considered 

le  fertile  int€r  &e>      The  horse,  whether  it  be  Arab,  Cleveland^  Suffolk, 

)r  Clydesdale,  is  always  a  horge;  and  never  becomes  a  something  else, 

[fonnding  a  progeny  infertile  -with  the  original  horse,  but  fertile  with 

tfl  own  members.     That  Haeckel  should  offer  this  case  of  the  varieties 

Fof  the  horse  as  an  *' experimental  proof*'  of  the  variability  of  species, 

ris  only  another  illustration  of  my  position,  that  in  questions  relating  to 

biology,  any  formula  or  assertion  is  deemed  good  enough,  if  it  only 

Bems  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

I  am  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  this  word  evolution  is  the 

idiibboleth  of  modem  enlightenment,  such  views  as  the  above  are  con- 

Hidercd  to  be  so  hmited,  contracted,  and  altogether  **  ignorant,"  as  to 

^be  only  wortliy  of  contempt.     Dr.   Biichner,  whose  leai-ning  is  only 

Reqtialled  by  his  refinement  and  modesty,  calls  us  "  speculative  idiots  ;** 

^Bnd  in  so  doing  scarcely  misrepresents  the  estimation  in  which  such 

pftootrines  are  verj^  widely  held.    Yet  I  would  again  urge  in  extenuation 

of  this  benighted  state,  that  he  who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity 

(f  species  is  at  least  supported  by  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  we 
now  andean  observe  (Item;  whilst  those  who  maintain  the  variabihty  of 
pecies  are  only  supported  by  inference  and  deduction  from  facts  and 
beervations  which  are  susceptible  of  many  other  interpretations.  It 
I  mmply  the  question,  shall  science  be  built  up  on  the  rock  of  fact 
nd  truth ;  or  shall  it  bo  based  on  the  shifting  foimdation  of  personal 
fancy  and  hj-pothesis  T  Apart  from  these,  we  have  no  warrant  what- 
ever for  assuming  the  development  of  all  the  various  forms  of  organic 
life  from  **  one  or  a  few  "f  simple  forms.  There  is  no  direct  evidence, 
iren  the  sHghtest,  that  one  species  ever  gave  rise  to  another-  There 
no  such  thing  observable  in  nature  as  '*  specific  variability ;"  there  is 
instance  known  of  the  occuiTence  of  what  is  called  a  '*  favourable 
►ariatiou;*'  there  is  none  even  intelhgently  suggested.}     There  is  no 

^  •  Has'B  Pkc^  in  Nature,  p.  107.  t  HaerkoL 

Jfr.  Bftrwin,  epeaking  of  thia  difficulty  of  imagining  the  nature  of  a  "favtmrahU 
iittfu*'  9iijti,  **lt  ig  gitod  thus   to  try  in  our  imftgiiiatioii  to  give  any  form  eome 
Tivbably  in  no  sin^U  instance  ihall  tee  knew  ushai  te  do  to  w  to  succe^,'* 
lOWif,  p.  7S. 
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"  straggle  for  existence,"  such  as  would  imply,  or  admit  of  "  survival 
of  the  fittest ;"  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  "  natural  selection  "  as 
would  result,  or  has  ever  resulted,  in  improvement  of  any  species.  I 
have  elsewhere*  fully  demonstrated  these  positions,  and  will  not  longer 
dwell  upon  them. 

What  we  want  in  the  nature  of  proof  is  this :  that  we  should  see  an 
indication  oiiAie poBsibility  of  some  change  in  the  physiological  relations 
of  the  various  members  of  a  group  or  species.  We  are  not  so  irrational 
as  to  demand  to  witness  the  whole  of  the  actual  process  of  conversion 
of  one  species  into  another.  By  the  hypothesis  this  process  is  so  slow, 
that  probably  millions  of  generations  t  might  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. But  if  it  be  a  real  process  going  on  at  all  times,  in  accordance 
with  the  alleged  uniformity  of  nature's  operations,  what  we  should 
expect  to  see,  and  what  under  the  circumstances  we  should  inevitably 
see  at  one  time  or  another,  would  be  a  more  or  less  marked  variation 
in  the  fertility  intei*  se  of  the  various  members  of  a  species.  If  specific 
characters  were  plastic  to  any  extent,  we  should  assuredly,  amongst 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
now  and  then  catch  sight  of  some  slight  indication  of  such  plasticity. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  wanting,  and  with  it  the  only  evidence 
which  could  be  conclusive  as  to  organic  evolution.  To  search  out 
and  to  know  the  "  causes  of  things  "  is  a  necessity  of  our  intellectual 
nature ;  but  if  they  are  to  scUisfj/  our  unceasing  cravings  for  know- 
ledge these  causes  must  be  efficient  To  those  who  are  content  with 
any  formula  including  the  names  of  things  to  be  explained,  it  msj  be 
deemed  satisfactory  to  say  that  "  Tenterden  church  steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  Goodwin  sands ; "  but  it  is  certainly  a  surprising  phenomenon  to 
find  philosophers  content  to  reiterate,  ever  and  again  without  proof  or 
explanation,  that  mechanical  force  is  competent  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  Hving  matter  from  its  inorganic  elements ;  and  that  all 
the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  have  resulted  from  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  force. 

3.  Before  accepting  with  all  its  consequences  the  doctrine  of  man's 
lineal  descent  from  an  ape,  we  require  further  evidence  as  to  the 
solidarity  of  his  nature,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  that  of  the  brute. 
Haeckel  admits  that  the  acceptance  of  the  general  theory  of  evolution 
(Descendenz'Theorie)  does  not  absolutely  necessitate  the  acceptance 
of  the  "  particular  case  "  of  man's  descent  from  the  ape.  The  general 
theory  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  considered  as  fully  established,  as 
being  a  "  conquest  of  science," — ^not  to  be  doubted  or  discussed*  Any 
particular  case  or  illustration  of  it  may  be  viewed  as  more  or  less 
hypothetical,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence.  The  pedigree  of  man 
may  thus  be  discussed  within  certain  limits ;  say  as  to  the  special  form 
or  tjTpe  of  brate  from  which  he  sprung ;  although  in  Haeckel's  own 

•  Winda  of  Doctrine,  chap.  iv.  f  Darwin,  op.eiL,p.  124. 
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mind  the  demonBtratiou  of  his  descent  from  the  catarhine  ape  ia  as 
certain  as  that  of  any  truth  m  any  department  of  Bcience.  On  the 
^contrary,  as  the  question  stands  at  present,  I  would  venture  to 
grt  that  the  evidence  taken  as  to  man  a  entire  nature  is  altogether 
and  conclusively  in  favoiu*  of  a  distinct  and  special  origin,  whatever 
that  origin  may  be, 

I  accept  without  hesitation  all  that  has  been»  or  can  be,  said  as  to 
the  morphological  relations  existing  between  man  and  the  higher 
apee*  I  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  close  resemblance  between 
their  respective  organizations,  and  that  "  the  structural  differences 
which  separate  man  from  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee  are  not 
greater  than  those  which  separate  the  goriUa  from  the  lower  apes/** 
For  on  the  same  high  authority  we  are  told  that  man  is  *'  the  only 
r  conscioxisly  intelligent  deixizen  of  this  xcorld^^  and  that  in  his  entire  nature 
[there  is  an  ** immeasurable  and  practically/  hifinite  divergence  of  the 
rliuman  from  the  simian  stirps^t — a  statement  of  the  utmost  signiti' 
cance,  involving  a  final  and  perfect  demonstration  that  as  regards 
man,  his  whole  nature  is  not  defined  and  limited  by  his  structure  and 
organization.  For  with  a  certain  difference  in  structure  between  the 
I  lower  apes  and  the  gorilla,  we  find  perhaps  a  corresponding,  mode- 
rate, but  certainly  jinite  and  easily  measurable,  difierence  of  nature 
between  them ;  whilst  with  a  lei*s  nmrkeddiffermcc  of  structure  between 
the  gorilla  and  man,  we  have  a  divergence  of  nature  not  to  be  mea- 
fiured,  but  **  practically  infinite."  Can  any  more  complete  or  cogent 
demonstration  be  desired  to  show  that  the  specific  charactemtics  of 
man  are  not  to  be  defined  in  terms,  or  by  details,  of  his  bodily  struc- 
ture? It  is  by  his  moral  nature,  by  his  capacity  for  a  religious  senti- 
ment, by  his  power  of  cODceiviDg  abstract  ideas  of  truth,  justice, 
right,  and  wrong,  by  the  possession  of  articulate  speech,  and  of  a  con- 
scious  reasoning,  reflective,  and  volitional  faculty,  that  it  is  demon- 
crated  that  man  is  neither  of  nor  from  the  brute — "  that  he  differs 
fundamentally  from  every  other  creature  which  presents  itself  to  our 
senses;  that  he  differs  absolutely,  and  therefore  differs  in  origin 
alao/'J 

Morphology  has  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  wherever  it  cornea 

into  question — much  that  is  highly  interesting  and  instmctive — but 

nothing  that  is  conclusive.   Morphology  is  not  the  science  of  humanity, 

or  human  nature.     Palaaontology,  as  already  seen,  throws  but  Uttle 

light  on  the  subject,  on  one  side  or  the  othen     What  it  does  actually 

'  reveal,  so  far  as  our  discoveries  go  at  present,  is  altogether  in  support 

LOf  the  view  that  man's  origin  was  not  by  slow  development  from  an 

^ape.     Quaternaiy  man  is  an  established  fact — ^tertiary  man  is  a  pro- 

bbtem*     But  apart  from  the  question  of  distiibution  in  time,  the  lesson 


*  Profeeeor  Huxley,  quot«<l  by  Haeckel  (C),  p-  37* 

t  Man* 8  I'l.vx-  ill  Nature,  p.  103. 

JLcBsoDs  tnjTu  Nature,  by  Mr,  8ti  G«orge  MiTarti  p,  190. 
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taught  by  the  earliest  human  remainB  is,  that  they  belonged  definitely 
and  certainly  to  men  euch  as  men  are  now,  and  not  to  apes,  or  to  **  ape- 
men,"  The  demonstration,  then,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  of 
man's  ape-descent  is  still  to  begin.  The  doctrine  is  an  unverified,  and 
not  only  that  but  an  imsupported  hypothesis,  and  as  such  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  "  figment  of  the  imagination." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed 
that  the  question  about  the  public  teaohinjg  of  such  doctrines  was 
scarcely  an  urgent  one,  and  that  we  might  well  wait  for  further  know- 
ledge. But  it  is  interesting  as  well  as  curious  to  see  what  very  dif- 
ferent views  can  be  taken  by  thoughtful  men  of  even  so  apparently 
simple  a  question  as  this-^Shall  we  teach  what  we  know,  or  what  we 
do  not  know  ?  Haeckel  very  strongly  advocates  the  public  and  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  the  Evolution-theory  in  general^  and  of  the  ape- 
descent  hypothesis  in  particular,  partly  because  it  is,  in  his  estimation, 
the  highest  education  which  the  human  ndnd  is  capable  of  receiving; 
but  chiefly  because  it  will  free  us  from  all  Church-dogmas,  supersti- 
tions, and  religions,  which  are  usually  but  immoral  arrangements, 
fortunately  only  short  as  to  duration,  the  ^'  longest  scarcely  lasting 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  which  is  almost  an  imperceptible 
point  of  time  as  compared  with  the  eeons  of  the  geological  periods."* 
The  reception  of  this  teaching  will  also  open  to  us  the  way  to  a  new 
basis  of  morals,  which,  instead  of  being  founded  upon  '^pretended 
revelations,"t  will  be  derived  from  a  recognition  of  our  true  place  in 
nature,  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
ants  and  other  social  and  gregarious  communities,  and  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  "  sense  of  duty"  {PJUcht'Gefilhl),\  which  impels  them  to 
so  admirable  a  life.  He  suggests  that  '^  the  Church-reUgions  should 
utilize,  instead  of  opposing,  this  creed.  For  not  to  those  theologians 
belongs  the  future  who  wage  a  hopeless  warfare  against  the  victorious 
doctrines  of  Evolution,  but  to  those  who  acknowledge,  realize,  and 
take  possession  of  it."§ 

Virchow  adopts  an  opposite  view,  both  for  the  reasons  already  quoted 
and  for  others.  He  recognizes  that  natural  science  with  justice  claims 
to  have  an  influence  in  the  schools,  that  a  knowledge  of  nature  should 
be  admitted  in  a  greater  measure  into  the  regular  course  of  teaching. 
But  he  considers  that  to  leave  it  "  a  question  for  the  educators "  to 
decide  whether  the  theory  of  evolution  shall  be  at  once  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  plastidulensoul  be  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  all  ideas  concemiDg  spiritual  being ; 

*'  whether  the  teacher  is  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  the 
lowest  dasses  of  the  organic  kingdom,  nay,  still  farther,  to  spontaneous 
generation ;  that  is,  in  my  opmion,  an  inversion  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

"  If  the  Evolution-theory  is  as  certain  as  Dr.  Haeckel  assumes  it  to  be,  then 
we  must  demand,  then  it  is  a  necessary  claim,  that  it  should  be  introduced  into 

•  A,  p.  18.  t  Ibid.,  p.  20.  X  IWd..  p.  81.  §  A,  p.  19. 
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he  schools.    How  could  it  be  conceivable  that  a  doctrine  of  such  moment^ 

irhich  lays  hold  of  every  one's  mind  as  a  completo  revolutionary  force,  the 

tirect  result  of  which  is  to  form  a  sort  of  new  religion,  ^should  not  be  imported 

-  into  the  scheme  of  our  schools?    How  would  it  be  possible 

a mce  about  such  a  revelation?    ,     ,     .     Every  schoijl master 

rho  itccepted  this  doctrine  would  teach  it,  however  unintentionally.     How 

>jUd  it  be  otherwise!    He  must   play  the  complete    hypocrite,  he  must 

*cially  lay  aside  his  own  knowledg-e  for  the  time,  if  he  would  not  betray 

act  that  he  acknowledges  and  firmly  holds  the  Evolution-theory,  and  that 

fce  knows  exactly  how  man  comes  into  being"  and  whence  he  is  derived.^  .    .    , 

"[  say,  therefore,  that  even  if  we  did  not  demand  the  introchictiou  of  the  Evolu- 

ion-tbeory  into  the  plan  of  the  schools,  it  would  come  in  of  itself,"* 

But  he  points  out  that,  being  still  in  want  of  demonstration,  there 
|are  certain  dangers  attendant  upon  its  promulgation,  not  the  least  of 
liich  IB  the  fact  that  what  is  given  forth  as  a  theory,  "perhaps  with 
iiMrUiin  degree  of  modest  reserve,"  is  liable  to  be  carried  further  by 
i^  outer  world  with  ever-increasing  confidence ;  to  giow  andexparid, 
ml  return  to  us  in  a  form  which  startles  and  shocks  us.  Of  tKis 
uger  he  gives  a  striking  and  interesting  illustration  from  his  own 
xperienee  in  reference  to  his  cell-doctrine,  wliich  was  perverted  and 
siorted  by  ceiiain  writers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  extended  to 
.11  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe,  of  which  it  was  supposed 
e  heaveoly  bodies  represented  the  cells.  On  the  whole  he  urges  the 
e  advice — wait  and  inveetigate. 
Professor  Huxley,  addressing  the  department  of  Anthropology  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  makes  some  very  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  remarks  appropriate  to  this  question.  Having 
alluded  to  various  hex  of  disturbance,  a  veiy  marked  instance  of  which 
used  to  exist  in  the  Geological  section,  and  is  now  to  be  foimd  chiefly 
in  the  Anthropological  division  of  the  Biological  section,  he  says  i — 

I'*  History  repeats  itself,  and  precisely  the  same  terrible  apprehensions  which 
ere  expressed  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Geological  section,  iu  long  far-back 
na©,  are  at  present  expressed  by  those  attending  our  deliberations.    The  world 
comingr  to  an  end,  the  basis  of  morality  is  being  shaken,  and  1  don*t  know 
hat  i»  nut  to  happen,  if  certain  c«jnclu.Hioii8  which  appear  probable  are  to  be 
vended.  ,  ,  .  Well  now,  depend  upon  it,  whoever  is  here  thirty  3"ears  hence  will 
find,  exactly  as  the  members  of  the(jeological  section  have  found,  on  looking  back 
thirty  years,  that  the  very  paradoxes  and  conclusions,  and  other  horrible  things 
^^hat  are  now  thought  to  be  going  to  shalve  the  foimdations  of  the  world,  will 
^Bpr  that  time  have  become  part^  of  every-day  knowledge,  and  will  be  taught 
^BSi  our  schools  as  accepted  truth,  and  nobody  will  be  one  %vliit  the  worse.  ,  . 
^B  **  The  region  of  pure  physical  science,  and  the  region  of  those  questions  which 
^^^)ecially  interest  ordinary  humajuty,  are  apart  ;   and  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  one  have  no  direct  effect  in  the  other," 

These  views  are  important,  as  coming  from  so  high  an  authority ; 
fet,  did  my  almost  exhausted  space  permit,  it  might  be  shown  that 
bey  are  not  altogether  beyond  controversy.  Time  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  truth  or  error  of  the  prophecy  that  these  doctrines  will  in  due 

le  be  the  accepted  truths  of  our  schools.    I  think  it  just  possiblej  on 

•  Virchow  (B),  pp.  15, 16. 
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the  other  hand,  that  long  before  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  the 
world  will  have  asked  so  often  and  so  urgently  for  some  confirmation 
of  them,  on  Professor  Huxley  8  own  terms,  that  is,  by  *'  obeerv^ation  and 
experiment,"  and  have  so  uniformly  failed  in  obtaining  anything  more 
than  monotonous  reassertiouj  that  the  doctrines  may  have  been  dis- 
missed to  the  limbo  of  other  wild  gueSBes  at  tmth* 

IVhether  if  taught  and  accepted,  no  one  will  be  "one  whit  the 
worse,"  I  think,  Ukewise  open  to  doubt.  The  world  was  certainly  not 
one  whit  the  better  for  the  attempt  made  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centm'y,  in  a  sister  country,  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  and  to 
enthrone  ''  Reason/'  in  His  place  j  nor  do  I  think  the  apotheosis  of  Evo- 
lution Ib  likely  to  lead  to  much  better  results.  If  the  trumUtic  doctrino 
be  true,  then  man  is  no  longer  a  free  agent,  but  an  automaton  to  whom 
virtue  and  vice  are  equally  unmeaning  and  impossible,  WTiether  u 
widespread  or  univei-sal  acceptance  of  this  position  would  lead  to  the 
refined  raorahty  which  Professor  Haeckel  anticipates  from  it,  or  whether 
it  would  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  society  and  to  utter  chaoB,  may 
be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community  to  conjecture, 

I  hold  that  the  world  is  the  worse  already  for  the  promulgatdoa  of 
these  pseudo-scientific  doctrines,     I  do  not  think  that  practical 
Bpecidative  philosophy  are  ultimately  to  be  kept  apart,  and  I  believe 
that  no  one  would  be  more  honestly  astonished  and  shocked  than  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  himself,  could  he  know  how  often  it  has  occurred  to 
myself  to  hear  his  ovm  doctrine  concerning  the  "  Physical  Basis  of  Life** 
quoted  as  tlie  authority  in  arguments  involving  contempt  for  human 
life  and  especially  infant  Hfe-     As  Virchow  observes,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether the  question  whut  we  ourselves  mean  by  our  theories,  expreaet'd 
with  '*  modest  reserve,**  as  what  the  rough  and  trenchant  logic  of  the 
outer  world  makes  of  it.     And  this  is  what  is  made  of  the  EvolatiDU 
doctrine  generally :  **  The  dog  has  just  as  long  a  pedigree  ae  we  have; 
he  descended  from  the  same  original  pair  of  vertebrata ;  and,  traeiog 
these  backwards,  our  common  origin  was  a  molecule  of  protopta&mt 
which  had  been  foraied  by  mechanical  force  from  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.    What  essential  difference  then  is  there  between 
man  and  the  dog,  and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  do  to  the  one,  what 
we  do  daily  to  the  other  1  *'  * 

The  general  question  of  organic  ontology  has  reached  a  very  uih 
satisfactoiy  stage,  but  one  in  which  probably  it  cannot  long  remain. 
The  doctrine  of  "advanced"  evolution,  as  appUed  to  the  origin  of 
life  and  the  development  of  organic  forms,  has  been  again  and  again 
showTi  to  be  beset  on  all  sides  not  only  with  improbabilities  but  with 
absi.ilute  physical  impossibilititis,  to  be  supported  by  no  direct  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  opposed  by  the  results  of  aU  '-^  experiment  adJ 
observation/'  Yet  undismayed  by  this,  its  upholders  ever  and  agnin 
return  to  then*  formulas,  which  are  full  of  sound  and  promise^  hut «»«' 
*  N9t  an  iimigiiiiu'7  addreee. 
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in  emptiness  and  disappointment.  "  Credo  quia  impombile "  would 
appear  to  be  inscribed  on  their  shield.  They  oflfer  no  argument,  nor  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  believe  in  a  principle  whose 
only  merit  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  demonstration ;  yet 
they  look  down  with  a  kind  of  lofty  and  impatient  compassion 
upon  all  who  think  diflferently  from  themselves.  But  contemptible 
418  is  nowadays  the  belief  in  anything  but  Evolution,  I  think  I  would 
rather  be  distinguished  by  that  ignorance  which  is  in  accordance  with 
all  the  observed  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature,  than  by  that  en- 
lightenment whose  high-sounding  motto  is  Impavidi  progrediamuvy^ 
which  beheves  in  nothing  but  the  unproven,  and  has  little  else  to 
recommend  it  beyond  impossible  paradox  and  noisy  pyrotechny. 

Charles  Elam. 

•  The  motto  affixed  to  HaeckeVa  "  Eeply." 
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THE  DOGMATISM  OF  DISSENT. 


I  WROTE  formerly  in  this  Review*  of  the  Dogmatism  of  UnbeKef 
It  appeared  to  me  woi-thy  of  notice  how  the  dogmatic  attitude 
which  was  once  so  characteristic  of  the  Cliurch  had  become  in  our 
time  a  special  mark  of  the  partisans  of  infidelity.  Formerly  the 
victims  of  intolerance,  they  are  no  longer  content  with  the  freedom 
which  they  had  secured,  but  are  foremost  in  the  line  of  self-assertion 
and  high-handedness.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  able  to  make 
victims  in  their  tnm.  The  power  of  the  sword  has  happily  departed 
from  every  form  of  opinion  in  this  country,  but  their  spirit  appeared 
and  still  appears  to  me  as  essentially  irrational  and  persecuting  as 
that  which  animated  the  devotees  of  our  older  superstitions.  So  true 
is  it  that  the  great  vices  of  human  nature  are  radical,  and  by  no  means 
the  growth  of  one  set  of  institutions  or  opinions,  inveterately  as  we 
may  have  associated  certain  vices  with  certain  systems  of  thought. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  write  of  the  Dogmatism  of  Dissent.  The 
love  for  extremes  which  has  so  entered  into  our  age  has  come  out  also 
in  this  form.  I  remember  very  well  when  Dissenters,  or  the  bulk  of 
them,  were  glad  to  be  tolerated.  They  were  confessedly  a  minority 
in  those  days,  and  they  were  satisfied,  or  seemed  satisfied,  to  enjoy 
their  religious  privileges  unmolested,  with  the  special  gratification  of 
possessing  in  these  privileges  something  which  others  lacked.  This 
sense  of  peculiar  privilege  amongst  Dissenters  was  then  universal,  and 
greatly  prized.  It  was  more  to  them  apparently  than  any  disadvan- 
tages that  their  position  entailed,  and  they  would  have  been  very  • 
sorry  that  these  disadvantages,  social  or  otherwise,  should  cease  at  the 
cost  of  their  much-loved  consciousness  of  religious  supeiiority.  In 
short.  Dissenters  were  then  honestly  Dissenters.    It  was  their  pride 

•  See  "  Dogmatic  Extremes,*'  Ooktsmporabt  Sitxxw^  Jmmry,  1874. 
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iind  boast  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  national  institii- 
tions  which  appeared  to  them  sinful,  and  they  were  thankful  that  no 
&ue  ventured  to  disturb  them  in  being  openly,  as  they  believed,  less 
mere  than  others.  B\it  as  a  body  they  had  no  thoughts  of  subvert- 
ig  national  institutionB  which  gave  them  their  opportunity  of  religious 
eriority.  The  last  thing  that  entered  their  imagination  was  to 
'and  make  all  othei-s  like  themselves,  and  to  put  the  members  of 
State  Churches,  for  their  good.,  on  the  same  level  which  they  so  much 
ralued.  The  argument  of  doing  away  with  State  Churches  for  the 
jd  of  those  Churches  is  entirely  of  recent  origin.  It  is  amongst 
IJDgenious  products  of  the  new  Liberation  logic-  It  would  have 
feen  nuinteUigible  to  the  good  old  Dissenters  of  one's  youth. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  hostiKty  to  the  National 
lurches  in  those  days.  There  were  voluntary  agitato ra  in  abundance 
len,  or  shortly  aftei-wards.  Still  the  political  DisBenter  was  com- 
M'atively  unknown.  The  idea  of  utilizing  the  Dissenting  ruk  fur 
irty  purposes,  and  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  all  who  knew 
iothing  of  the  privileges  of  Voluntarjnsm,  was  mi  thought  of  by  the 
Id  type  of  devout  Dissenter.  His  main  poUtical  ambition  was  to  have 
perfect  freedom  for  himself.  And  this  ambition  was  one  in  which  all 
>eral  minds  shared  and  desired  to  help.  Its  success  may  bo  said  to 
kave  been  achieved  quite  as  much  by  Church  Liberals  as  by  any  mere 
iinpuke  of  Nonconformist  Liberaliiim,  It  was,  in  short,  in  its  bcgiu- 
ig,  and  in  its  maturity,  a  thoroughly  liberal  movement  arising  out 
tJie  growth  of  public  spirit  in  the  comnmnity.  With  the  rise  of 
political  freedom  it  was  felt  by  all  to  whom  this  freedom  was  an 
Ispiration  that  religious  conviction  was  in  no  sense  commensurate 
ith  political  fimction,  and  should  therefore  be  no  disqualification  for 
ich  function.  Dissenters  reaped  the  special  benefit  of  this  movement,. 
|ut  all  Liberals  heartily  joined  in  it. 
Still  less  would  I  say  that  the  devout  Dissenters  had  no  reason  for 
Fence  in  those  days.  They  and  all  Liberals  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  as 
ay  one  may  see  by  reading  Lord  Cockbiim's  Memoirs.  The  State  and 
mrch  majoiity  was  often  biiital  in  its  self-assertion  and  the  arrogance 
its  interference.  It  could  make  its  power  felt  in  many  ways.  I 
Bmember  how  a  Tory  majority  in  a  Scotch  Presbytery  could  keep  an 
r  man  otit  of  a  church  to  which  he  ha  J  been  duly  appointed  simply 
388  his  opinions  were  hatefid  to  them,  and  he  had  been  well 
ftown  as  a  Libeml  writer  duiing  an  exciting  political  period.  So 
Ir  from  having  any  love  for  majorities,  and  especially  Tory 
ktljorities^  all  my  early  associations  were  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
loritiea  and  of  the  due  claims  of  Dissenters.  The  brute  force 
mere  numbers,  and  the  frightful  injustice  of  which  they  can  be 
Ity  in  the  face  of  eveiy  call  of  justice,  charity,  and  sense,  have 
aye  been  abhorrent  to  me.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  fitted 
Warm  the  blood  w  ith  the  deeire  of  vengeance  than  the  manner 
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eBpecially  in  which  eeclesiaatical  majontiee  have  abused  their  powers 
iii  the  past  and  wrought  iniquity  in  the  hght  of  day, 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  therefore,  that  Dissenters  Imve  not  h:icl 
many  wrongs  to  complain  of,  or  even  many  excuses  for  retaliation 
But  I  humbly  venture  to  think  that  ancient  tyranny  is  no  warrant  for 
modern  dogmatism  or  the  violence  of  modern  passion.  If  the  spirit 
which  passed  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  in  England,  and  shut  the  door  of 
the  Church  at  the  Restoi-ation  upon  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  th' 
English  clergy,  was  utterly  bad — as  I  believe  it  to  have  been — and  thei 
men  like  Sheldon,  Morley,  and  others  who  concocted  and  riveted  tba 
narrow  chains  of  Anglicanism  upon  the  neck  of  English  Chiistianity,  were 
unjnst — as  I  believe  they  were— and  again  if  the  statesmen  of  Queen 
Anne  who  passed  the  Patronage  Act  of  1711  in  Scotland  were  false  not 
only  to  the  traditions  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  but  to  the  rights  oC 
Scottish  liberty ; — yet  this  is  no  reason  why  the  modem  Nonconformiffe 
should  resent  these  acts  of  \4olence  upon  the  institutions  which  hav^ 
grown  vigoroxisly  and  mth  a  healthy  life  of  their  own  notwithfitand* 
iug  tliem.  The  crooked  poHey  which  may  have  attended  the  origin  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  political  institution  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
tlie  institution.  National  institutions  ham  a  life  of  their  own^  fed  frooL 
many  sources,  infinitely  higher  than  the  policy  and  character  of  Jho 
men  who  may  have  dominated  them  for  a  time.  Churche-s  are  far 
above  parties  which  may  have  used  them,  or  tried  to  use  them,  for 
party  purposes.     The  latter  arc  legitimate  objects  of  venL^  the 

former  seldom  are,  unless  the  life  has  withered  at  their  root  .  : .  „  :her, 
and  they  have  become  mere  nuisances  to  be  swept  away. 

In  the  course  of  civilization  the  resentments  of  the  past  slioul 
laid  aside  as  much  as  possible.    There  cannot  certainly  be  a  woibo 
for  the  growth  of  the  liigher  political  sentiments,  nor  can  any  soil  oiford 
a  worse  opportunity  for  the  equable  and  comprehensive  development 
of  national   life.      When,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  France,  these  resent- 
ments  live  on  through  generations  with  undiminished  strength,  and 
rn-er  and  anon  break  forth  in  rampant  forme,  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
intensity  of  national  divisions  and  the  constant  dangers  which 
the  very  fouodations  of  society, 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  a  mass  of  writmgf 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  which  rnay  be  said  to  constitute  the  libmn 
of  the  Liberation  Society.  They  are  clever,  most  of  these  writiiig»i 
some  of  them  very  able  and  trenchant.  For  the  purpose  of  streogtbeih 
ing  prejudices  already  abundant,  and  stimulating  to  violence  of 
political  feeling,  they  are  admirably  fitted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the/ 
are  very  successful  with  the  ardent  minds  which  they  addresA.  I 
confess  all  the  same  that  their  tone  is  painfully  harsh  and  low^awl 
that  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  tlv  bo  to  speak,  with  a  hftd  i 
in  one's  mental  palate,     Tb*  ^f  the 

what  is  knnwh  i\^  tin 
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itimomoiiB pretence  of  being  right  while  all  others  are  wrong;  the 
>eraifitent  dogmatism  Tvnth  which  one  side  of  a  subject  is  held  forth  as 
'there  were  no  other;  the  complacent  assumption  that  honour  is 
Ine  to  certain  names  and  certain  ideas,  while  others,  however  estimable, 
ire  otitside  the  sacred  pale  ;  more  than  all,  the  passion  of  partisan 
)rejudice  swells  in  many  of  their  pages  till  it  runs  a  mere  gutter  of  sec- 
irian  hate,     I  hardly  expected  to  find  these  features  in  such  rank 
fcxpression  in  the  writings  before  me,  especially  when  I  noticed  the 
"names  of  some  of  the  ^vriters.     But  even  a  writer  like  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  caught  the  well-loiown  sanctimonious  swing,  rising  into 
violent  assertion  and  dogmatism*   In  his  well-known  lecture  on  **  Church 
Hand  State/*  dehvered  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  the  request  of 
the  Society,  he  may  be  said  to  take  a  foremost  rank  in  the  dogmatic 
host.    Mr»  Harrison  writes  at  all  times  with  emphasis  and  point,     lie 
is  self-confident  and  strong,  as  becomes  a  man  who  knows  so  much; 
for  whom  one  religion  has  become  dead,  and  another  been  bom,  in  a 
^Ltime  hke  ours.     We  expected  emphasis,  therefore,  in  his  utterances 
^Bon    Church  and   State,  and  emphasis  rings   in   every  page.      The 
^■Church,  80  far  as  it  is  established,  is  *'a  political  bureau/*  *'a  bit  of 
Hftntiquarianism,  a  piece  of  religious  furniture,  like  a  yoimg  Ritualist's 
"enicifix,'*     **  A  State  Church,  by  the  condition  of  society,  has  insin- 
cerity for  the  marrow  of  its  bones,  and  self-assertion  for  the  breath 
of  its  nostrils;*      It  has  **  hj^ocrisy  graven  on  its   decalogue,  and 
simony  'writ  large'  for  its  rubric  and  its  ritual/*      There  are  many 
such  choice  bits  of  eloquent  denunciation,  which  we  need  not  quote. 

I  All  who  know  Mr,  Harrison's  articles  will  be  able  to  imagine  them. 
But  what  they  will  be  less  able  to  imagine  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
lower  vices  of  the  religious  pamphlet  have  infected  Mr,  Harrison's  style 
in  writing  on  such  a  subject— his  poor  jokes  about  Mr.  Freeman  and 
^the  **  worshipful  company  of  Freemanildns,''  and  the  clergy  of  the 
^Khtirch  of  England  being  such  ''good  fellows/'  his  wanton  and  un- 
^Hipported  assertions  about  the  same  clergy  hindeiing  rather  than 
^^elping  the  union  of  classes  and  the  elevation  of  the  poor. 

*•  There  is  not  a  free  Church  nor  a  free  (Jerg-y  in  Glm«tendora   but  does 

omething  to   promute  these  eiid^.      The  poor  *  father '  in  CuuDHught  does 

great  deal;  the  poor  Metliodist  preacher  by  the  hi  11 -side  does  something; 

i*en   the  gro.^s  Greek    "  iJOi:>e,'  in  his  Mind,  mechanical  way,  meari.s   to   ao 

K>melhiug  in  this  way.    But  the  Estabruslicd  Church,  Ixcawse  it  is  established, 

&u  do  nothing.     The  Establi8heci  clergyman  may  talk  about  it,  but  his  voice 

the  voice  of  Jacob,  and  the  handi^  are  the  hand^s  of  Esau.     ,    ,    <    He  Imiks 

the  *  poor '  from  without,  as  the  squiru  louks  on  tbem,  a8  the  magistrate 

bukfi  on  tlieni,  a^^  the  board  looks  un  the  paupers.     Ami    the  official  Church 

Hay  pcrluif)^  be  called  the  ChuR-li  of  the  poor,  much  as  the  Ijoard  are  officially 

guartUana  of  the  fx)0r." 

ia  strong  writing,  with  Bomethiog  of  the  vituperative  Btrength 

^^  applanse  on  Diseenting  platforms,  as  the  poor  old  Church 

knocked   about  the   head.      It   is   all   very  delightful  to 
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those  wlio  like  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  we  had  Bome  idea  tlidit 
Harrison  was  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  declaimer.  If  be  and 
fellow  Positi^dsts  are  not  chivabous  for  the  truth;  if  they  have  not 
higher  standards  and  a  nobler  aim  than  others ;  if  tbey  are  not  the 
exemplars  of  a  new  and  better  Hocial  spirit,  which  is  to  bury  tho 
memory  of  the  old  feuds  iji  that  **  altruism  '*  of  the  futut'e  which  in  tu 
be  more  than  the  "  charity"  which  beareth  all  things  and  hopetK  all 
things ;  if  we  are  mistaken  in  all  this,  where  are  we  to  look  for  th«i 
pioneers  of  a  better  time  and  more  gentle  maimers?  If  tliis  is  tht» 
style  in  which  Positivism  is  to  help  Dissent,  we  make  both  sides 
welcome  to  the  alhance.  Whatever  may  come  of  it^  better  tr 
and  an  increase  of  righteousness  will  not  come  of  it*  If  argr 
like  institutions,  are  to  be  judged  **  by  their  tone,"  then  srurely  tbii 
lecturer  reaches  the  very  acme  of  bad  argument*  If  in  rellgicm 
nothing  w^orks  well  **  imless  it  is  right,  pm*e  in  its  purpose,  and  perma- 
nent as  truth,"  then  assuredly  it  is  not  religion  or  its  good  that  Mr. 
Harrison  can  help.  He  may  be  inspired  by  what  appears  to  himself 
a  divine  passion,  but  the  passion  niiis  very  foul,  and  can  hardly  have 
touched  the  nobler  thought  of  any  of  his  audience* 

But  let  us  exiunine  more  in  detail  some  of  the  now  weU-woin 
dogmatisms  of  the  Liberation  Society  writers.  It  is  curious  what 
effect  mere  iteration  has  upon  ordinary  minds,  and  how  eooo  th^ 
most  vicious  dogmatisms  become  accepted  as  principles  simply  hv 
being  echoed  on  platforms  and  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  Th« 
old  Church  traditionalism  held  its  ground  in  this  way  for  generatioiifl, 
and  now  that  we  have  got  quit  of  it,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  woi-se  and  less  respectable  traditionahsm, 

1.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  dogma tifiins  ifl  the  widespread 
religious  commonplace  about  ''  official  religion/*  on  which  Mr.  Hanison 
rings  the  changes  all  through  his  lecture. 
...This  is  the  great  piinciple,  be  says,  involved 

"  Is  not  an  official  religiou  a  t\An\^  vicious  in  principle  I     Is  it  not  gr 
each  day  more  alien  to  mudern  policy  t     Is  not  an  Establishment  a  politi 
rather  than  a  religions  iiistHntioii,  the  invention  of  an  age  of  unscropolow* 
politic  iana  and  political  prie^tfl  ?  " 

And  then,  as  ever  and  anon  the  rage  of  his  divine  missir 

upon  the  prophet  of  Positivism,— 

"  Can  we  not  read  its  doom  written  iti  ever}^  page  of  our  new  religion* 
expansion  ?  Vtm  we  not  hear  it?*  bnttrep<'^eR  crack  anr^  «:hiver  nnder  t^n  5;tro!llTi|; 
of  the  spirit  within,  the  stir  and  battle  of  Ufe  ^  Are  n  «» 

growing  weary  of  this  useless  burden  on  poUtica  iies  .'  An  b* 

men  growing  weary  of  the  humiliating  depeadencet     How  kn' 
endure  to  see  religious  bTe  thus  vulgarized  by  a  contact  which  foi^ 
into  the  attitude  of  a  imra^ite^  and  turn^  the  voice  of  the  preacher  *«««  ^ 
grating  tone  of  a  State  official  ?     Chup-'^'» '"^  '^r  not,  we  p' 
times  the  8tir  of  something  within  us»  ;  nk  ^^  *'' 

montary  Goftpel^ — this  privileged,  polilKiM, 
with  lay  interests  and  f?urfeited  with  ter 
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Brxmlar  floininees  of  a  secular  Parliament,  aud  preacMiig  for  good  aud  auJTi- 
sient  consideration  the  religion  of  Christ,  at  tlie  orders  of  an  Assembly  in 
^  which  very  many  are  not  Churchmen,  aud  some  are  not  ChriBti&ns,  but  iu  which 
X\  are  of  the  great  and  none  are  of  the  poor/' 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Harrieoa^s  moBt  sweeping  passages  j  but  he  has 

I  mueh  in  the  same  strain,     Thereianmch  eveiywherein  these  pamphlets 

ibont  the  necessary  corraption  and  iniquity  of  what  is  called  official 

>r  political  religion.     It  is  every wiiere  assumed  that  a  Church,  by  its 

connection  with  the  State,  becomes  despiritualized.     It  may  **  work 

reU,"  but  **  depths  of  degradation  and  dishonesty  "  lie  in  this  idea  of 

ng  wdL    This  unhappy  phrase  kindles  Mr.  Harrison  s  indignation 

\  white  heat,  and  he  kicks  at  it  excitedly  through  a  whole  page. 

Now  let  us  ask  soberly  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  "  sound  and 

ary  t"     \Miat  is  official  religion  f     In  what  respect  is  the  religion  of 

in  Established  Church  an  official  religion  more  than  any  other  religion, 

id,  as  such,  worthy  of  all  this  condemnation?      Mr,  Hanison  has, 

lowhere  defined  it*     He  has  not  even  discriminated  it  in  any  clear  or 

itelligible  manner*     The  religion  of  the  national  Churches  of  England 

id  Scotland,  so  far  as  it  forme  the  spiritual  life  of  England  and 

Jcotlandf  is  at  least  as  pure,  rational,  and  elevated,  as  any  other  form 

>f    religion    professed    by     the    denominations    sunounding    them, 

The  members  of  these  Churches  have  no  consciousness  of  what  m 

leant  by  State  connection  in  the  exercise  of  their  devotional  duties. 

These  duties  may  be  more  or   less  sincerely   performed,  but  their 

quality  is  cei*tainly  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  titey  are  members  of 

national  Church.     Such  an  idea,  if  it  could  be  made  clear  to  them  at 

,  would  appear  to  them  as  it  appears  to  any  one  who  looks  it  in  the  face, 

— sheer  nonsense*     They  may  know  as  worshippers  something  of  the 

attitude  of  insincerity,  or  thoughtlessness,  but  **the  attitude  of  the 

parasite>^'  save  in  a  sense  which  we  presume  ilr.  Harrison  does  not  mean 

^Ko  ridicxile,  is  an  imknoT\Tx  attitude  in  devotion.    He  has  himself  spoken 

^Bn  this  very  lecture  of  the  "largeness  of  temper"  and  *'saiuttxnes8  of 

Hlife/'  of  wliich  the  Church  of  England  has  been  the  vehicle.     He  pays  a 

tribute  to  its  power  as  a  spiritual   community.      He  was    himself 

^  educated  within  it  by  its  priests  and  teachers !  *'     And  the  Church  of 

Sngland  has  been  all  tliis  as  a  State  Cliurch, — a  *' mother  of  learning 

id  culture,"  and  of  *'^  real  imaginative  aspiration  for  a  simpler  and  wider 

It  has  been  all  this,  he  would  say,  in  spite  of  its  bondage  to 

U  ^te.     It  has  been  this,  and  more  tlian  idl  he  allows,  we  say, 

^eoausd  it  has  been  tlie  National  Church  of  a  great  people^  into  which  the 

■  V  *       i     of  devotional  fervour,  but  of  national  thought  and  sen- 

^  i^sed-     The  types  of  elevated  and  rational  piety  which 

hua  produced,  the  sobriety  and  yet  the  richness  of  its  spiritual 

[^roluiir      '     t*     '■  I      aanizing  traditions  from  Augustine  to  Keble," 

iieritance, — thc^se  belong  to  it,  these  have  come 

Miimal  institution.     Had  it  been  a  mere  spiritual  force 
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Avorking  within  the  nation,  as  the  sects  profess  to  work,  as  Mr,  Hanisoft 
w^ould  have  it  work, — it  would  never  have  borne  8Xich  fruits  of  spiritual 
culture  as  it  has  done.  It  would  have  gone  on  intensifying  and  nar- 
rowing as  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  sects  to  do,  and  of  all  Churches  which 
have  been  cut  off  or  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  public  life  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  exist.  The  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  our  day  in  Roman  Cathohc  no  less  than  in  Protes* 
tant  countries.  It  is  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  not 
indeed  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr,  Hairison  and  others  seem  aloue 
capable  of  imderstanding  this  union,  but  in  the  tme  historical  sense, 
which,  instead  of  vulgarizing  the  Church,  exalts  it^  broadens  its  sym- 
pathies, enlarges  its  w^ork,  and  rationalizes  its  intelligence.  It  is  only 
Cliurches  which  have  drawn  into  them  not  merely  the  spiritual  but  the 
political  aspirations  of  a  people,  and  whose  ministers  may  even  become 
State  officials  or  adWsers,  which  have  produced  the  highest  results  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  idea  that  the  sphere  of  religion  and  the  sphere  of  public  life  aw* 
entirely  separate,  and  that  the  forces  which  operate  in  the  one  are 
never  to  pass  into  the  other,  is  an  entirely  modern  idea,  created  by 
poHtical    necessity,    and    will    be    found    in   the   end  unworkable. 
Spiritual  and  poUtical  forces  constantly  interpenetrate  and  colour  and 
mould  th©  one  the  other.     The  very  sects  wdio  are  clamouring  for  the 
destruction  of  what  they  call  a  PoUtical  Church  are  themselves,  ta 
a  large  extent,  political  combinations  moved  by  forces  whose  tendency 
to  "  vulgarize  "  religious  life  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  any  politicid 
influences  affecting  the  National  Churches.    Who  that  knows  anything 
of  the  inside  of  Dissenting  communions  can  doubt  on  which  side  the 
balance  of  vulgarizing  influence  hes!     I  have  no  wish  to  institute 
any  such  comparison.     No  one  has  a  more  sincere  admiration  than  I 
have  for  all  the  noble  and  robust  qualities  of  Enghsh  Nonconformity ; 
but  the  language  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  others  on  this  subject  compels 
me  to  say  that  the  external  arrangements  by  which  all  Dissenting 
communions  are,  more  or  less,  manipulated  and  kept  going  as  institu- 
tions, are  often  far  more  secularizing  and  bureaucratic  than  tho«e* 
which  prevail  in  the  National  Churches,     If  the  Cliurch  of  England 
has  to  do  with  Parhameut  and  the  "orders  of  an  assembly  in  which 
many  are  not  Churchmen  and  some  are  not  Christians,*'  has  little 
Bethel  no  parliament  of  its  own  to  transact  its  business  with  and  take* 
its  orders  from,  and  are  all  the  members  of  this  parliament  Christiaoff  f 
If  the  Prime  Minister  appoints  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wly> 
appoints  the  preacher  in  Salem  Chapel  ?     The  famous  butternian,  or 
perhaps  one  or  two  or  half-a-dozen  not  so  inteUigent  or  tolerant  vlm  ili^ 
kind-hearted  Tozer.     Is  the  appointment  of  bishops  or  clergy  1'/ 
popular  election, — ^by  the  election,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  so^M 
"spiritual  commimity," — a  whit  less  seculfir  *^^*r  n  whit  If^st  pofittoal 
than  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  "tlie  i  of  the  day!"    li 
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the  appomtment  of  bishops  in  the  Insh  Cliurch  siiico  its  disdMafbKsb* 
ment  a  whit  more  a  spiritual  affair  than  it  was  before  t  Who  that 
knowB  anything  of  the  facte  of  popular  election,  or  mixed  lay  and 
clerical  election,  can  maintain  thia  for  aiBoment?  And  is  it  not  to 
juggle  with  words,  and  ideas  too,  to  use  seriously  an  argument  of  this 

id  %  One  might  have  expected  it  from  the  advocates  of  Sacerdot- 
who  affect  honestly  to  distinguish  between  lay  and  spiritual 
persons,  but  that  the  language  of  Nonconformity  and  Positivism 
should  be  after  tliis  sort  we  confess  HStonishes  us*  Are  we  to  have 
in  Poaitivifim  not  only  a  revival  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  in  a  pro- 
fessedly scientific  form,  but  the  repetition  of  some  of  its  most  wom- 
>ut  and  degraded  fallacies  ? 

The  truth  is  that  there  never  web  a  greater  delusion  than  all  this 
talk  of  isolating  the  functions  of  religion  from  our  common  public 
life  and  the  general  functions  of  government.  They  cannot  be 
absolutely  dissociated  in  any  community.  No  doubt  National  Churches 
Imay  be  everywhere  abolished,  and  national  endowments  taken  away ; 
!)ut  to  suppose  as  the  result  of  this  that  the  spiritual  life  of  a  country 

11  undergo  any  emancipation,  that  it  vnW  become  less  '*  secular/*  is 

devout  imagination  as  ignorant  and  immeaning  as  any  that  ever 
(cheated  the  dreams  of  fanaticism.  Is  religion  less  **  secular  **  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England?     We  say  nothing  of  the  serious 

•consequences  to  the  political  life  of  the  country  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  wisest  thinkers  in  America,  have  ah-eady  followed  the 
attempt  to  aboUsh  national  rehgion  there.      For  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  is  altogether  abolished,  as  every  one  may  learn  who 
visits  Washington  or  West  Point.     America  has  been  much  used 
AS  a  stalking-horse   by  Liberationist  writers;    but  let  any  of  our 
readers  who  care  for  facta  and  the   inductions  of  careful  inquiry 
^jather  than  dogmas  consult  on  this  point  Mr,  T.  Hughes  s  recent  most 
^■ntereeting  volume**     And  it  will  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Hughes  both 
^Hoiows  something  himself  about  America,  and  has  been  at   special 
™  paine  to  glean  the  opinions  of  those   who  have  the  best  right  to 
have  opinions  about  it.     But  we  pass  by,  as  out  of  our  present  way, 

■ihis  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  plea  now  forced  upon  us  with 
prophetic  urgency  is  that  religion  itself  is  degraded  by  alliance 
with  the  State,  **  Official  religions  cannot  be  religion,"  says  Mr. 
Harrison,  If  he  means  that  the  offices  of  religion  are  not  neces- 
irily  religion  itself,  we  agree  mth  him.  If  he  means  that  religious 
2ts  performed  for  any  official  pui-pose  merely,  or  to  secure  any 
pohHcal  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Test  and  Corporation 
)aths,  or  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper  with  a 
riew  to  a  coUege  fellowsliip, — again  we  heartily  agree  with  him*  But 
does  every  cnUghtened  rehgious  person  in  the  Church  of  England 


'»ld  Church:    "SVTiat  ahull  we   Do  with  it? 
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OT  out  of  it.  If  this  is  all  his  meaning,  his  emphasis  is  thrown  away. 
He  has  a  further  meaning,  therefore,  we  presume.  "  Official  religion" 
is  with  him  the  religion  of  the  "  officers "  or  clergy  of  the  National 
Church.  But  in  what  respect  is  their  religion  "  offioiar*  more  than 
that  of  the  clergy  of  any  Nonconformist  Church  ?  Is  it  that  they 
make  use  of  a  service-book  which  has  received  official  sanction,  which 
they  have  taken,  and  which  they  use  at  the  ordeiB  of  that  ^<  seouliEur 
Parliament"  which  he  is  always  flouting  contemptuously  in  their 
faces!  Is  it  this  element  of  "legal  bondage'* — to  use  bis  own  term 
— which  makes  the  religion  of  the  State  Qiurch  "no  reKgiont" 
But  is  there  not  a  similar  "bondage"  in  all  Churches  more  or  leest 
Nonconformist  Churches  may  not  have  their  service-books  "  ordered  " 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they  have  their  own  "Order  of  Service." 
Public  worship  in  all  Churches  is  "  ordered  "  more  or  less.  It  is  no 
longer  anywhere  the  merely  free  spontanidous  movement  it  was  in  the 
early  Church  ;  and  in  so  far  as  any  clergyman  follows  the  customaiy 
"  order  "  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which,  if  not  pre- 
scribed by  Parliament,  has  been  more  or  less  prescribed  by  some  other 
"  assembly,"  or  by  authority  of  some  kind,  he  is,  no  less  thaaR  the 
Church  of  England  clergyman,  the  minister  of  an  "  official  religion," 

But  the  Church  of  England  clergyman  not  only  uses  his  prayer- 
book — ^he  loves  it,  he  finds  in  it  all  that  his  heart  wishes  or  aqpires 
after — ^he  would  not  of  his  own  accord  part*  with  its  offices  fiwr  any 
freedom  whatever  (I  speak,  of  course,  generally).  He  not  only  owns 
no  "  legal  bondage  "  in  the  use  of  these  offices,  but  he  finds  in  such 
a  use  his  highest  spiritual  enjoyment  and  privilege.  Or  supposmg 
there  are  exceptions  (how  few  there  are  every  one  knows),  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  English  prayer-^book  has  been  for  clergy  and 
people  alike  the  vehicle  of  as  living  and  real  devotion  as  the  human 
heart  has  ever  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  living  G-odl  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  the  worship  of  AtigHcan  Christendom  has  been  for 
generations  as  hearty  and  spontaneous  as  was  ever  offered,  or  ever 
will  be  offered,  by  imperfect  human  creatures  ? 

What  is  there  then  in  such  "official  reUgion"  that  can  possibly 
warrant  the  statement,  that  it  is  "no  religion  1"  Religion  may  not  be 
the  better  of  being  "  ordered  "  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  we  do  not  our- 
selves think  it  is.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  are  certainly  not  any  more 
true  that  they  have  received,  the  one  and  the  other,  legislative 
sanction.  But  neither  are  they  any  less  true  on  such  an  account; 
and  religion,  whatever  be  its  worth  at  any  moment  in  a  country,  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  because  the  customary  form  of  it  has  been 
regulated  by  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  probably  the  better 
of  such  regulation,  as  the  comprehensive  product  of  many  oalm  and 
wise  and  largely-experienced  minds. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  a  dogma,  at  once  0o  impertinent  and 
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bottomleea,  m  this   of   official  religion  ?     Is   there  not    Bomething 

■prioualy  wi*ong  in  a  cause  which  pasaee  a  commonplace  like  this  from 

^ponth  to  mouth  without  any  honeat  meaning.    There  is  no  intelligent 

^■onconformist,  nor  Positivist,  not  even  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  calmer 

^pomente,  who  can  seriously  beHeve  that  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 

QSngland,  of  its  people,  or  of  its  clergy,  is  a  whit  the  worse  because  of 

ite  connection  with  the  State — that  this  connection  exercises  any 

deepiritualizing  influence  upon  the  devotional  Rpirit  of  any  single 

member  or  minister  of  the   Church — save  in   so  far  as  the  life  of 

religion   is  casually  depressed  or  elevated  by  external  accidents  in 

all  Churches.     The  official  position   of  clergymen  in   the  Churches 

^f  England  and  Scotland  is  as  favom^able  to  religious  devotion  as 

Bin  well  be  in  this  imperfect  world.     They  have  freely  chosen  their 

Bofiition,  they  have  remained  in  it  because, — although  they  may  have 

Brifibed  some  things  altered  and  more  freedom  at  tunes  to  think  and 

move  (hundreds  of  them,  however,  have  no  such  feelings), — they  see  no 

Church — Nonconforming  or  Po8iti\^8t — where  things  are   better,  or 

rhere  even  freedom  is  more  secure.    And  while  they  do  all  this  honestly, 

ad  find  their  highest  pleasure  in  their  religious  work  and  duty,  are 

tiey  to  be  told  that  they  preach  a  **  Parliamentary  Gospel,*'  that   they 

p-e  mere  •*  State  officials,"  simply  because  Mr.  Harrison  doe?*  not  see 

patters  in  the  same  Ught  as  they  do  ?     He  enjoys  tihe  aspirations  of  his 

rand-new  religion.     The  Nonconfonnist  enjoys  his  peculiar  privileges. 

le  make  them  welcome  to  their  enjoyment.     Although  the  offices  of 

ligion  in  which  they  delight  are  not  welcome  to  me,  I  do  not  call 

tiem  names.      T   do   not  intrude  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 

(ositivist  faith.    So  far  as  I  understand  them — and  I  have  given  them 

om©  attention — they  appear  to  me  ridiculous ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 

iiat  Mr.  Harrison  and  others — through  some  process  I  do  not  imder- 

ind — find  in  them  material  for  the  loftiest  exercises  of  piety.     No 

one  oan  doubt,  who  reads  Mr.  Harrison's  writings,  that  he  is  a  man  of 

Bublime  and  most  pious  intentions.      But  why  should  he  not  credit 

le  adherenta  of  the  old  national  religions  mth  a  like  honesty  and  piety 

ter  their  moi'e  humble  fashion  ? — It  is  not  of  the  religion  of  indi\^duaL3, 

will  say,  he  speaks.     He  does  not  wish  to  say  '*  one  word  of  tho 

Jospel  of  Clirist/'     But  there  can  be  no  religion  which  is  not  indi- 

jfidualistic  ifit  isalso  national,  and  the  ''Gospel  of  Christ"  is  the  **  official 

Bligion"  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  too. 

,  is  only  the  State  bonds  in  w4iich  this  rehgion  is  bound  that  ho  and 

lers  msh  to  unloose.     They  tell  us  this  over  and  over  again :  We 

biflh  merely  to  set  you  free ;  we  desire  to  raise  you  from  the  State  dust 

which  you  are  lying  soiled  and  choked,  and  give  wHngs  to  your 

religious  aspirations.     I   am   very  much  obliged  to  you,  the  State 

R'  ,an  may  reply,  hut  you  are  under  a  complete  delusion  as  to 

■,j  .ciigious  condition.     What  you  call  my  bonds  I  prize  as  the  dear 
>ok  of  inherited  freedom.     What  seem  to  you  legal  restraints  are 
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to  me  legal  protection.  Certainly  I  see  no  sphere  of  religious  freedom 
higher  than  that  which  I  enjoy.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  raako  me  free 
ngainet  my  mil.  I  beseech  you,  as  Cromwell  said  to  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters, think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  no  conscioii§- 
negs  that  my  religions  life  suffers  because  I  am  a  State  Omrchman.  It 
suffers  on  many  accounts  from  my  own  sins  and  imperfections,  but  I 
find  in  my  Chiu-ch  and  the  Gospel  of  my  Church  all  that  is  needed 
for  its  improvement,  if  only  I  have  the  grace  to  use  it.  This  may  be 
all  moonshine  to  you*  I  am  well  aware  what  a  poor  creature  1  must 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  advanced  ranks  of  Nonconformity  or  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Positivism.     But  so  it  is. 

Not  only  so :    I  find,  may  the  State  Churchman  say,  in  the  old 
National  Chiu'ches,  as  they  appear  to  me,  the  highest  growths  any- 
where to  be  found  of  the  religious  Ufe,      They  have  their  faults. 
and  many  faults,  these  Churches ;  but  nowhere  in  the  ranks  of  Non- 
conformity, nor  Philosophy,   nor   Himianitarian   Benevolence,   do  I 
see  the  great  principles  which  He  at  the  foundation  of  all  religiont 
righteousness,  justice,   charity*    purity,    tolerance,    and    well-doing, 
•*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  whatsoever  thingB  are  of  good 
report,"  more  recognized  and  acted  upon.   These  radical  principles,  in 
contrast  to  the  more  '*  official ''  virtues  of  religion, — which  I  do  not 
undervalue,  but  which  I  do  not  value  iu  the  same  degree, — appear  to 
me  to  be  more  vigorous  in  them  than  in  all  the  sect©  together,  and  to 
be  so  mainly  because  they  are  National  Churches  allied  to  the  State. 
It  is  this  alliance,  to  my  view,  which  has  inspired  them  with  their 
broader  intelligence,  and  braced  them  to  their  manUer  Christian  use*. 
I  see  no  evidence  in  the  same  degree  of  the  working  of  the  game 
great  principles — the  essential  moraHty  and  reUgion  of  every  people — 
in  the  various  sects  which  surround  those  Chiu-ches,  and  which  are  now 
clamouring  for  their  overthrow.      There  are   special  sides   of  the 
religious  life,  I  admit,  specially  fostered  by  such  sects,  as  well  as  by 
sections  withiii  the  CTiurch  of  England,  and  the  CTiurch  of  Scotland 
too,  perhaps ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  such  elementi 
of  rehgious  development,  they  are  of  greatly  inferior  importance  to 
those  I  have  mentioned.     The  National  Churches  of  England  and  Scat- 
land,  because  they  ham  been  National  Churches^  have  been  the  hornet  of 
that  higher  rational  religion  which  is  the  real  life-blood  of  eveiy 
country.     Many  of  course  will  dissent  fi*om  this  opinion,  hut  to  me 
it  is  a  clear  and  finn  conviction,  attested  amply  by  the  religiooi 
history  of  both  countries ;  and  it  is  on  this  groimd  above  all  fliit 
they  appear  to  me  deserving  of  continued  support.     Instead  of  their 
aUiance  with  the  State  being  hurtful  either  to  them  or  to  the  Stat^  it 
appears  to  rae  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  tt^  botfau 
Instead  of  religion  becoming  improved  and  elev:  > 

throw,  it  appears  to  me  sure  that  it  ^vill  become  ^ 

vulgarized.     Instead  of  their  own  spiritual  life  gi 
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vnW  become  weaker,^ — infinitely  less  raanlj  and  rational, — ^less  attrac- 
ire  both  to  the  simple  poor  and  to  the  cultured  rich^  less  a  power  of 
:iationaI  righteousness,  Bweetneee,  and  purity  than  it  now  is. 

i!.  But  it  \&  time  to  pass  to  a  further  phase  of  Dissenting  dog- 
latism^     Supposing  there  were  nothing  vicious  in  the  principle   of 
*  official  **   or  national  reUgion,  it  is  said  that  the  Church  is  a  mere 
L'Ct  amongst  other  sects,  and  that  the  continued  existence  of  its 
privileges  is  therefore  a  political  injustice  to  all  citizens  who  do  not 
^eloug  to  it.     It  is  this  idea  of  what  is  called  "sectarian  ascendency,** 
id  the   consequent   injustice  arising   fi-om   it,  which   we   honestly 
believe  has  more  to  do  with  the  present  agitation  than  anything 
It  is  here  where  the  real  pinch  is,  and  it  is  only  when  the  tnimpet 
nust  be  blown  by  some  eloquent  enthusiast  on  behiilf  of  religion  that 
le  higher  and  more  imposing  dogmatism  with  which  we  have  been 
lealing  is  advanced.     The  idea  that  religion  is  injured  by  its  esta- 
^hfihment  is  a  fitting  theme  in  the  mouth  of  Mr,  Harrison  ;  he  was 
ipable  of  giving  some  freshness  to  the  idea.     It  is  a  powerful  dog- 
natlsm  in  its  influence  on  a  certain  class  of  minds  who  like  the  swell 
>f  a  sounding  generalization  in  their  ears  which  tliey  do  not  care  to 
pxamine  closely,  and  which  gives  the  air  of  striving  for  the  good  of 
^ligion  to  many  who  require  such  a  support  in  the  agitation  on  which 
ley  have  embarked.     It  has  been  of  great  service  to   the  cause 
beyond  doubt,  and  therefore  we  thought  it  worthy  of  all  the  exami- 
nation we  have  given  to  it.     But  we  cannot  credit  many  who  are 
108 1  active  in  the  struggle  with  being  deeply  moved  by  a  dogmatism 
hollow.     It  is  certainly  not  for  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the 
Imrches  of  England  and  Scotland  that  they  desire   to   see  them 
lestroyed  as  national  institutions.     They  honestly  feel  aggrieved  by 
Jie  supremacy  of  these  institutions.     Their  supremacy  is  an  offence 
ind  injustice  to  them,  and  they  are  resolved,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, that  it  shall  be  done  away.     The  feeling  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
Baate  one  to  cherish,  and  the  resolve  a  Ia%vful  one  to  pursue*     Whether 
^me  dogmatism  underlyiug  the  one  and  the  other  as  to  the  sectarian 
Bharacter  of  the  Church  is  a  well-founded   one  is*  however,   quite 
another  question,  which  it  may  be  worth  looking  at  for  a  little, 

I  Is  it  so  clear  that  the  Church,  as  GBtablifihed>  is  merely  a  sect  amongst 
ther  sects  ?     Is  it  true  that  Dissenters  are  deprived  of  any  rights  as 
itizens  by  being  conscientiously  excluded  from  itt 
It  is  of  httle  use,  of  course,  arguing  about  names.     If  by  the  expres- 
lon  '*  sect "'  it  be  meant  that  the  members  of  the  Churches  of  Kngland 
and  Scotland  no  longer  constitute  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
i'  "         countries,  then  it  is  undeniable,  and  has  been  so  ever 
iiient  of  both  Cliurches  on  their  present  legal  bases.  The 
aiid  the  true  theory  of  Church  and  State  was  that  they  were  con- 
^rmnintig — merely  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  body.     That 
been  the  case,  practically,  either  in  England  or   Scotland 
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since  the  Refonnation,  The  eetablisLment  of  Proteetaatistti  in  botli 
countries  left  a  portion  of  religious  thought  and  life  outeide  of  the 
National  Churches.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  in  England,  and  the  Ilt-vo- 
lution  Settlement  in  Scotland^  left  a  further  nonconforming  element 
outBide,  Let  us  admit  even  the  statement  of  Mr.  Guinness  Eogers,  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  before  ub,  that  he  and  his  brethren,  or  rather  liw 
Nonconforming  anceetors,  were  *' deprived  of  their  rights  in  a  natioiml 
institution  by  a  majority  which  ohoaeto  fashion  it  according  to  thoir  will." 
We  have  nothing  to  say,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  in  favour  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  We  recognize  and  admit  its  exclusive  and,  so  far,  its 
unchristian  character.  In  Scotland  the  Revolution  Settlement  wau  not 
in  the  same  respect  mijuet.  It  did  not  l>y  its  terms  exclude  any  who 
were  disposed  to  accept  Presbyterian  goverament  from  the  pale  of  the 
National  Church.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ihe  Episcopaoy 
which  was  subvei-ted  in  Scotland  was  unliturgical  in  service,  and  half 
Presbyterian  in  government,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  annals  of  the 
Kirk-SeBsions  of  the  time.  Many  Episcopal  clergj^men  quietly  con- 
formed: others  were  simply  let  alone,  and  sm-^nved*  doing  all  the 
duties  of  their  parishes,  without  any  active  participation  in  the  new 
Church  government,  for  over  a  generation  afterwards.  Such  ontragtii 
as  the  "rabbling  of  the  curates  "  in  the  West  of  Scotland — where  the 
Presbyterian  spirit  has  always  nin  high— were  popular  and  not  legi9> 
lative  outrages.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  thai  tbft 
Revolution  Settlement  in  Scotland  was,  as  it  bore  to  be  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  Estates,  one  **  suitable  to  the  inclination "'  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  best  thing,  in  short,  in  all  the  circumstancefi,  that 
could  be  done,  if  there  was  to  be  any  National  Church  at  all.  And  the 
dogmas  of  Anti-State-Churchism  were  then  unborn.  No  one  thought 
it  possible  that  the  nation  could  exist  without  some  legally-recognized 
expression  of  its  religious  belief  and  worship. 

Whatever  element  of  injustice  there  may  have  mingled  in  the 
present  legal  establishment  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot* 
land,*  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  both  institutions  represented  la 
their  origin  a  great  preponderance  of  the  national  religious  sentiment  iu 
both  countries.  The  strength  wnth  which  they  have  lived  and  grown 
under  many  mistakes  and  oppositions  is  enough  to  prove  this,  A«  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  defend  all  that  took  place  at  their  origin,  bo 
I  feel  no  call  to  defend  much  in  the  history  of  these  institutions. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  I  honestly  think,  much  to  deplore  in  that 
history,  and  in  the  spirit  which  has  often  guided  the  leaders  of  thee« 
Churches,     They  have  often  followed  a  bad  policy,  and  both  have 

•  Here,  m  nsaal^  Hr,  Harnson's  eloquent  dontmciatfoti  rtms  'n-er  ?— ••  Tt  is  nrt  to  1# 

denied/'  he  aaja,  *'that  the  origin  of  thfi(EDgUBh)l  -^k 

plunder,  treachery,  tergiversation,  servility,  jobbery,  aii  :  jh 

m  the  tortuoofi  hivtofy  of  the  ei^t'eeath  century  j  tb&t  tho  anmus  ot  !d«>  ii»KTjiriiiaisi3i«gBi 
run  black  and  red  along  oome  of  the  blackest  and  reddest  pftg^  of  wjtX  tjiiaiiy  sad 
govomment  corruptioa"'J  I 
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nuased  golden  opportunities.  I  am  supposed,  I  dare  8aj«  to  be  a 
fanatic  for  the  existing  Establishments.  Because  I  have  used  my  pen 
and  my  voice  as  I  humbly  cotJd,  to  defend  them  against  arguments, 
the  falseness  of  many  of  which  goes  against  every  grain  of  my  rational 
nature,  I  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  apologist  of  these  Cliurches  as 
tliey  st^nd  and  fiave  stood  for  generations.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
both  Churches  greatly  in  need  of  new  reformation,  and  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  for  such  exclusive  features  as  characterize  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  I  confess  myself  attached  to  them  as  to  the  other 
historical  institutions  of  my  country,  and  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  them  is  to  abolish  them.  This 
implies  to  me  both  a  miserable  pohcy,  and  an  intellectual  despair 
about  rehgion  and  its  higher  social  and  public  uses,  that  fills  me  with 
alarm  for  the  future  of  the  country.  In  all  this  I  may  prove  mistakeiii 
and  the  intellectual  weakness  may  be  on  my  oavu  side.  But  at  any 
rate  there  is  nothing  selfish  or  sectarian  in  such  an  advocacy  ;  and  it 
is  a  Bincere  and  strong  public  interest  which  alone  inspires  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin^  in  some  respects,  of  our  National 
Churches,  andwhatever  faults  they  may  have,  they  must  be  held  to  be 
both  the  legal,  and  to  a  large  extent  still  the  popular,  representatives  of 
our  national  religious  sentiment.  They  are  the  heirs  of  our  national 
rehgioue  traditions.  They  are  in  the  line  of  direct  descent.  All  Non- 
I  confonnist  Churches,  certainly  all  existing  members  of  those  Churches^ 
hare  really  chosen  their  position,  and  cut  themselves  away  from  the  old 
historical  line.  It  may  be  trae  that  many  of  them  are  the  heijB  of  Non- 
conforming traditions,  just  a«  the  Chtirchman  is  of  Church  traditions, 
I  gladly  admit  this.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  large  majorit)' 
of  Dissenters  of  the  present  time,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  de- 
liberately prefer  their  own  position  for  their  own  religious  good-  Now  at 
least  it  is  not  so  much  any  external  power,  or  any  line  of  policy,  which 
keeps  them  out  of  the  Cburch,  as  it  is  that  they  will  not  on  any  account 
go  into  it.  They  will  not  share  the  national  inheritance^  however  willing 
those  within  might  be  to  share  it  with  them.  I  use  this  illustration 
because  it  is  used  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  me  in  a  manner 
which  appears  to  me  unfair  and  misleading,  **  It  is  the  case,'^  says  the 
writer  of  a  pamphlet  on  **  Dean  Stanley  and  Disestablishment/' — a 
pamphlet,  let  me  say,  honourably  distinguished  by  its  moderation 
amongst  the  many  I  have  examined, — 

^^  It  is  the  case  of  a  family,  say  of  nine,  who  have  succeeded  to  a  common 
lest  ate,  but  from  which  five  have  contrived  to  eject  the  other  four,  by  deter- 
[jnininp-,  in  a  family  council,  to  exact  certain  conditions  of  possession  to  which 
ee.     Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  disinhorited 
I min  passive,  provided  they  were  treated  with  courteous 
.,  aud  regarded  as  the  non-participating  members  of  thehousehold^ 
1  which  to  most  men  it  would  be  easy  to  answer." 

iiow  of  whom  ia  it  really  true,  save  of  men  Hke  Baxter  and  the  other 
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original  Nonconformists  of  England,  that  they  were  ejected  from  the 
common  possession  ? — ^and  theirs  was  not  the  case  certainly  of  five  to 
four,  probably  not  of  eight  to  one.  Is  it  not  more  like  the  trath  to  say  at 
the  worst,  that  the  case  is  one  in  which — a  family  settlement  or  estab- 
lishment on  all  sides  being  admitted  to  be  indispensable — the  settlement  was 
determined  (in  however  arbitrary  a  manner)  by  a  large  majority,  to  the 
detriment  no  doubt  of  a  minority  ?    And  who  will  deny,  who  knows 
anything  of  the  matter,  that  if  there  was  tyranny  and  injustioe  on 
the  side  of  the  majority,  there  was  also  absurd  scrupulosity  on  the 
side  of  the  minority  t    And, — ^putting  the  case,  not  historically,  but 
politically  in  reference  to  things  as  they  now  stand, — ^who  can  deny 
that  the  true  parallel  is  between  a  majority  who  hold  their  own, 
— ^many  of  them  let  it  be  granted  with  perhaps  foolish  blindness, — and 
a  minority  who  would  not  have  a  share  on  any  terms  of  the  feanily 
inheritance.      The  latter  are  no  longer  merely  separated  from  their 
brethren,  but  they  have  come  to   consider  the  inheritance  a  curse 
which  they  would  not  touch.    They  are  Dissenters,  in  short,  because 
they  prefer  Dissent, — because  they  get  outside  of  the  Church  cer- 
tain  privileges,   and   a  measure  of  spiritual  good  and   enjoyment, 
which  they  believe  they  could   not  get  within  it.     Whatever  their 
rehgious  ancestors  may  have  been  willing  to  do,  they  have  repudiated 
the  family  inheritance.      They  have  found  in  their  independence 
more  than  a  compensation  for  any  share  of  this  inheritance.     Is  this 
not  the  honest  feeling  of  Dissenters  ?    Do  they  not  constantly  tell  ns 
this?     Do  they  not  glory  in  having  a  freedom — a  spiritual  life  and 
privilege — which  are  quite  unknown  to  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  two  National  Churches?    Is  it  not  this  very  lack  of  freedom  for 
which  they  pity  the   State    Churchman?     Is  it   not  this  so-called 
"spirituaUty,"  unknown  to  the  State  Churchman,  which  they  desire  to 
confer  upon  him  ?     Because  he  knows  nothing  of  it  do  they  not  regard 
him  with  something  of  contemptuous  complacency?       Talk  of  the 
pretension  of  National  Ecclesiastics.    We  believe  that  such  pretension 
exists.    It  sends,  says  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  grand  manner,  '^year  by 
year  a  spasm  of  bitterness  down  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  En^ish 
people."     We  have  no  apology  to   make  for  it  so  far   as   it  does 
exist.    We  detest  and  denounce  it  as  much  as  he  can  do.     Nay,  as  a 
poor   Presbyterian  without  the  blessing  of  Apostolic  succession  or 
the    grace    of  the  threefold  ministry,  we  may  have  known  some- 
thing of  it.     We  can  understand  at  least  what  English  Dissenters  mean 
on  this  subject.     We  can  go  great  lengths  with  Mr.  Harrison  here, 
or  against  any  oflScial  insolence  or  injustice  whatsoever.    It  is  ce^ 
tainly  an  amazing  and  deplorable  fact  that  this  accusation  of  official 
pretension  should  be  made  so  frequently  against  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  there  should  be  so  many  notorious  facts 
constantly  appearing  in  the  English  newspapers  that  seem  to  justify 
the  accusation.    But  do  the  English  and  Scotch  Nonoonforaodsts  in 
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leir  turn  show  no  pretension  i  Is  the  Tabernacle,  with  all  its  peculiar 
B,  never  contemptuotifi  towards  the  Church?  Is  even  the 
t  free  from  the  nuprenie  conseioiianesa  of  virtue  ?  And  the 
road  Churchman,  English  or  Scotch,  does  he  never  look  from  unde- 
Tved  heights  on  hia  neighhour's  superstition  f  In  short,  is  it  not 
lOBsible  to  make  too  much  of  this  species  of  injustice,  of  which  much 
said  and  admitted  by  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
inr  National  Churches?  Does  it  really  do  any  harm  to  any  one 
to  thoBe  who  are  guilty  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  laughter 
and  pity  rather  than  for  soreness  and  indignation  ?  Let  the  Dissenter 
^^nly  think  of  the  intellectual  state  of  tliost?  who  look  down  upon  his 
^ftrdination  as  not  as  go<id  as  that  rjf  any  priest  or  deacon  in  the  world. 
^Kiet  him  try  to  realise  the  spiritual  cowardice,  if  also  pride,  which 
f  continues  to  exclude  liim  and  his  minister  from  the  parish  chm*chyard. 
o  any  save  the  conventional  Anglican  the  idea  of  this  exclusion  is 
tterly  imintelligible. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  great  national  institution  1      Is 

ch  an  institution  to  perish  because  a  moiety  or  even  a  majority  of 

clergy  are  so  blinded  by  traditionary  habit  that  they  cannot  see 

e  folly  and  ijijuetice  of  their  conduct  on  the  burials  question  1     It  is 

e  fate  of  all  official  bodies*  and  not  nierelv  of  Cluu'ches,  to  go  on  iu 

set  course  where  their  feehnga  are  interested,  till  all  at  once  the 

ver  is  torn  from  their  eyes,  and  they  begin  to  see  as  others  see  and 

iironder  what  all  their  alarm  was  about.      But  institutions  that  are 

anything  at  all  are  not  to  be  measured  by  prejudices  of  tliis 

kiud.     The  burials  question  admits  of  simple  legiBlative  remedy.     In 

no  conntrj%  perhaps,  but  in  England  would  it  take  long  to  remedy 

so  absurd  an  abuse.      But  supposing  all  such  abuses  done  away,— 

supposing  even  the  National  Churches  destroyed, — does  anybody  sup- 

Be  there  would  be  an  end  to  those  social  and  religious  pretensions 

the  part  of  one  body  of  cler^,  or  one  moiety  of  religious  society, 

wards  another,  that  some  fiud  it  now  so  hard  to  bear  I     Not  in  tho 

least.     It  is  more  tlian  probable  that  all  such  pretensions  would  bo 

intensified,  and  social  feelings  much  more  embittered  and  dislocated 

than  they  are  at  present.     All  such  e^^ls  are  bred,  not  of  this  system 

r  of  that» — although  exclusive  systems  foster  them  as  a  congenial 

ilj — but  come  out  of  the  movements  of  that  base-heartednesswliich 

found  equally  in  all  religions  and  systems. 

Now»  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  argument.     The  mere  posi- 

ion  of  the  National  Church  as  a  favoured  sect,  says  the  Dissenter, 

unjust  to  me,  who  do  not  and  cannot  conscientiously  paitiripatc 

its  pohtical  and  monetaiy  privileges*      I  pay  my  own  minister, 

y  should  parish  ministem  be  paid  out  of  national  funds  ?     Why 

should  they  enjoy  any  legal  position  or  advantage  which  the  Noncon- 

brmist  does  not  enjoy  ?     l?ut  the  Nonconformist^  as  we  have  seen, 

ill  not  hhare  hi  the  legal  advantages  of  the  parish  minister  or  the 

YOUXXxm.  2  R 
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funds  which  go  to  his  maintenance.     He  cannot  do  this  conscien- 
tiously, it  is  said ;  his  principles  prevent  him.    But  is  this  any  good 
reason  why  others,  whose  principles  not  only  incline  but  compel 
them   to    belong    to    the    National  Church,  should   be    prevented 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  position  and  advantages?     Is  the 
inheritance  to  be  destroyed  because  you  will  not  share  in  it  ?     The 
Establisbmentarian  has  at  least  the  plea  of  direct  family  descent  on 
his  side.     He  is  content  with  the  inheritance.    Is  his  contentment  to 
be  spoiled  because  of  your  discontent  ?    But  the  moneys  are  mine  as 
well  as  his,  you  urge :  they  are  national,  and  I  am  part   of  the 
nation  as  well  as  he  is.     This  may  be  a  good  reason  for  your  getting 
your  own  share  of  the  endowments,  if  you  would  only  have  them ; 
but  it  seems  a  very  bad  reason  for  depriving  your  brother  of  them 
simply  because  they  have  become  evil  in  your  eyes.     Especially  does 
it  seem  a  bad  reason,  while  confessedly,  or  at  least  beyond  all  reason- 
able dispute,  you  are  in  a  minority.   Make  yourself  a  majority,  become 
predominant  in  the  family  council,  and  then — apart  from  all  argument 
— ^you  will  have  the  old  settlement  at  your  disposal.    Even  this  would 
not  destroy  my  convictions  that  you  were  wrong,  nor  affect  my  view 
of  the  obligation  and  value  of  national  religion ;  but,  of  course,  if 
you  get  the  better  of  me,  you  can  deprive  me  of  what  I  enjoy — ^you 
can  deprive  the  nation  of  what  I  think  it  has  a  right  to  enjoy,  and 
the  loss  of  which  it  appears  to  me  wiH  be  an  incalculable  injury.   But 
majorities  do  not^  any  more  than  battalions,  care  for  arguments.    You 
will  then  do  what  you  like,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  religious  equality 
which  will  never  exist  any  more   than  social  equality — so  long  as 
human  beings  remain  as  they  are — ^you  will  reduce  the  ministers  of  the 
National  Churches  to  your  own  level.  That  is  an  intelligible  issue :  force 
to  force,  and  the  stronger  must  of  course  carry  the  day.     But  do  not 
profess  to  rob  me  for  my  good.    Do  not  make  a  boast  of  giving  me  a 
freedom  I  do  not  wish.     Do  not  speak  of  favour,  when  you  show  no 
signs  that  you  would  accept  any  share  of  the  favour — when,  on  the 
contraiy,  you  denounce  the  idea  as  the  basest  of  all  treachery  to  those 
high  principles  which  are  so  dear  to  you.    Do  not  talk  of  injustice, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  if  the  Churches  were  Uberalized  to-morrow 
to  your  old  idea  of  comprehension,  and  every  element  of  injustice 
attending  their  origin  and  their  historical  development  were  taken 
away,  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  probably  hate 
them  worse  than  ever.    For  if  there  is  any  species  of  churchmanship 
that  the  poUtical  Dissenter  has  disliked,  and  continues  to  dislike,  more 
than  another,  it  is  what  is  called  Broad  Churchmanship,  or  the  policy 
which  would  provide  for  the  religious  future  of  the  country  by  sim- 
plifying its  faith  and  worship,  and  removing  every  element  of  restric- 
tion from  the  National  Churches,  so  that  they  might  become,  in  the 
largest  sense,  reUgious  forces  amongst  the  people,  and  gather  all  v1m> 
make  a  profession  of  the  Quristian  faith  into,  their  bosom.    Thii 
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Dcledastical  liberaliFni  is  the  Bpecial  detestation  of  the  Libera tioruBt ; 
id  80  far  from  lending  it  any  help,  he  has  rejoiced  in  all  extreme  de* 
Blopmentfi  withiii  the  Anglican  Church,  as  hurrying  on — and  no  doubt 
iiey  are — the  day  of  its  doom.  Mr.  GiiinneBS  Rogers,  in  one  of  the 
imphlets  before  us,  is  especially  urgent  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
ctreme  sections  within  the  Cliurch  are  thus  preparing  for  its  downlalL 
There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  one  tnily  liberal  course  for  all 

f  lurch  reformers  within  these  islands, — viz.,  to  have  worked  together 
or  the  broadening   and   expansion  of  the  National  Churches,— to 
have   done  this  under  no  dogmatic  impulse, — which  I  adroit  is  no 
longer  a  possible  factor  in  English  politics,  or  indeed  in  European 
politics, — but  in  a  spirit  of  statesmanlike  earnestness,  recognizing  how 
large  a  power  in  all  national  life  religion  must  always  be,  and  that,  in 
Oider  to  its  due  and  useful  development,  it  clahns  regulation  and 
rovernment  like  every  other  national  force.     Most  of  our  Btatesmen  un- 
happily liave  not  seen  the  problem  in  thiB  light.   ITiey  have  preferred  to 
|face  the  prospect  of  a  **  chaos  of  warring  sects."    They  have  preferred 
drift  here,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  have 
?fuBed  to  touch  even  the  hem  of  the  gai-ment  of  religious  questions. 
Che  future  can  alone   declare   the  fruit  of  such  a  poHey.    Mean- 
%mei  it  cannot  be  harmful  that  the  problem  should  be  put  in  more 
>ecte  than  one*     The  abundant  literature  of  the  Liberation  Society 
suggested  to  me  these  thoughts,  in  the  course  of  which  if  I 
bave  spoken  stronglyj.  I  have  wished  to  ofTend  no  one.     The  right  I 
nn  sure  will  not  be  denied  to  any  one  to  say  of  publit*  quentious,  and 
bf  the  writers  and  leaders  who  seek  to  '^  ripen  **  such  questions,  what 
'ine  honestly  thinks  about  the  one  and  the  other. 

JonX  TULLOCH, 
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CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 


IN  FRANCE. 

Paris,  September  20tkj  1878. 
Elementary  SchooU. 

TELE  Universal  Exhibition  at  present  absorbs  almost  the  whole  of  the  life  of 
France.   Up  to  the  end  of  July  the  majority  of  visitors  were  foreigoeFS, 
but  since  the  beginning  of  August  the  French  have  been  flocking  thither 
firom  the  provinces  in  crowds  that  exceed  all  anticipation.     These  swarms  of 
country  visitors  belong  chiefly  to  the  lower  middle,  or  even  the  working  class, 
and  their  presence  is  a  proof  of  the  general  spread  of  prosperity  and  weD- 
bein^  in  France.    The  rapidity  with  which,  the  different  ranks  level  themselves 
and  blend  one  into  the  other  is  astonishing.    DuriiLg  the  month  of  August  the 
Ministry  of    Public    Instruction  made    arrangements    whereby    elemenUiy 
school-teachers,  chosen  from  all  the  departments,  were  enabled  to  visit  Paria 
Those  who  expected  to  see  in  these  teachers  the  village  pedagogue  of  arcfaiic 
rustic  manners,  in  professional  garb,  were  greatly  deceived.    There  was  no 
apparent  difference  between  them  and  the  professors  of  the  Lycees,  and  the 
country  and  the  town  ones  were  very  much  ahke;   and  when,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  IVL  Bardoux  opened  the  saloiis  of  the  Ministry  to  them,  they  cat 
for  the  most  part  an  extremely  good  figure,  though,  it  is  true,  the  bonnets  and 
woollen  dresses  of  the  mistresses  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  silken 
trains,  the  bare   necks,   and  the   flower  head-dresses  of  the  other  ladies. 
Elementary  instruction  seems  to  be  M.  Bai*doux's  chief  interest,  and  the  part 
of  public  instruction  whose  needs  he  best  understands.    lie  has  got  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary 
schools  in  the  capitals  of  the  cantons,  and  of  normal  schools  for  the  special 
training  of  female  teachers — two  innovations  that  cannot  but  be  generaJly 
approved.     The  dearth  of  lay  school-mistresses  in  France  is  a  real  public  mis- 
fortune, of  which  the  low  salaries  are  the  chief  cause.    And  so  it  happens  that 
the  education  of  girls  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  sister- 
hoods, most  of  wlioin  are  excessively  ignorant,  some  so  much  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  teach  writing,  and  all  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  routine  that 
progress  is  imj)ossible.     As  lon^  as  the  infant-schools  remain  as  at  present,  in 
the  hands  of  the  nuns,  it  will  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  rational  methods 
of  which  Froebel  ha  >  made  himself  the  apostle  in  Germany,  and  which  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of   Kindergartens  everywhere   in  Europe.     Mm& 
Pape-Carpentier,  who  is  just  dead,  and  was   inspectress-general  of  iufai^ 
schools,  was  a  very  distinguished  j^edagogue.    Her  books  for  children  are 
little  masterpieces.    She  had  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  object  lessooff 
and  instructive  games  long  before  Froebel's  system  became  faiown  in  Franoa 
In  spite  of  the  great  authority  of  her  name,  position,  and  person,  the  infint- 
schools  are  still,  almost  everywhere,  as  badly  managed  as  before ;  they  con- 
tinue to  be  mere  nurseries,  because  the  nuns  are  incapable  of  modifying  their 
method,  or  rather  their  routine,  in  the  very  smallest  degree.   Que  of  the  Bepoh* 
lican  regime's  first  acts  should  be  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  deplorable  stateof  thn^ 
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Already  considerable  improvementH  have  been  effected  in  Paris,  thankfl  to  tlia 

ti!  I  M.  Gerard,  who  \n  at  the  hea^l  of  the  Miinicifial  Service  of  Insfruc- 

t:  luuch  may,  hkewise,  be  ex[>ected  nf  a   new  IiiRp©ctor-f;:<meral   of 

I  V  Instruction,  M,  Ferd.  Huisson,  who  i«  extremely  well  n  'd 

i;ti  comi tries,  aad  who,  io  tbe  capacity  of  delegate  to  the  PI i  mi 

^£  i,  brought  back  with  him  from  the  Stiites,  as  the  fruit  of  his  j<iiu  ii«\v, 

at  1 1  lali^of  his  mo8t  mtereMiBgr  b(X>k  on  the  ^*  Instruction  Primaire  aux 

Etats  L nis/*    lie  is,  l>eside.*«,  the  edit^>r  of  the  remarkable  *'  Dictiomiaire  de 

edagogue  "  wliich  is  being  publinhed  by  Hachette. 


i 


II I  filler  .^cIiooIm. 

Unfortunately, hitherto  M.  Rardoux  has  seemed  to  take  a  lees  lively  interest 
in  secundary  and  higher  education.  And  yet  it  ifi  on  the  culture  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  that  the  future  of  a  country  chiefly  depends.  Here, 
again^  the  antagonism  between  the  clerical  and  the  lay  mind  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  pmgress.  From  the  statistics  lately  pubUahed  by  the  Minigtry 
of  Public  Inetniction,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  so-called  liberty  of  secondary 
instruction  accorded  in  1850  coded  in  nothing  but  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
for  the  religious  establishment^^  in  the  same  way  that  the  only  result  of  the 
so-called  Jilx^rty  of  higher  education  graided  in  1875  was  the  fecundation  of 
n tramontane  and  episcopal  universities,  the  radical  enemies  of  modern  France. 
Such  a  thing  as  free  lay  instruction  hardly  exists  now;  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
means  of  making  attempts  aud  experiments  m  the  way  of  secondary  iustruc- 
tion,  as  those  useful  institutions,  the  Ecole  Monge,  and  the  Ecole  Alsacienne, 
In  Paris,  and  the  Ecole  Casimir  Pelavigne,  in  Havre,  prove.  As  regards  higher 
etluciition,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  JL  W^adtHngton  s  plans  were  being  prosecuted 
at  present ;  but  an  association,  formed  by  private  enterprise,  is  engaged  in 
coUectiiig  evei-y  possible  information  conceruing  higher  e<lucation  in  Europe,  la 
order  t<)  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and,  if  necessary,  exercise  a  serious  iniiu- 
ence  on  the  reform  of  our  higher  education — a  reform  solemnly  promked  in 
1875»  an<l  which  imposes  itself  upon  us  now  as  an  urgent  necessity. 

Ilontillly  to  lli«  timer nuieiil* 

^^  What  at  the  moment  renders  every  reform  difficult  is,  tliat  the  reactionary 

^■DUTHe  pursued  by  the  Natioual  Assembly   of   1871  is  to  this   day  making 

^Bself  felt.    The  r|>ijej'  Council  of  Pubik-  lust  ruction,  formed  in  1874,  is  hostile 

Wl>  every  hberal  idea  ;  and  as  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  miiversity  regu- 

^■fttions  without  its  api>roval,  the  Ministry  is  obliged  to  postjxine  all  projects  of 

PJifeform  until  such  time  as  a  change  can  he  made  by  law  in  the  const itutiom  of 

the  Council     It  is  the  same  with  the  Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which 

were  nominated  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  were  almost  all  chosen  from 

the  reactionary  party.     It  will  take  several  years,  and  a  more  daring  presideot 

of  the  Cabinet  than  M.  Dufaure,  gradually  to  replace  them  by  Republicans. 

Finally,  the  iiiost  seriuus  difticulty  of  the  present  Government  arises  from  the 

elements  of  which  the  magistracy  is  composed.     For  years  past  its  members 

i^  been  chosen  from  the  clerical  party,  and  the  partisans  of  the  downf alien 

j.^utf^:  it  warmly  snpi-iorted  the  adventurers  of  May  IG,  cf:in verting  the  law 

Bto  an  iij»ti*ument  of  civil  war  aud  illegality.     Since  the  fall  of  M.  de  Hroglie 

jir.-i  1.;--  ^trcomplic^s,  it  Ims  been  carrying  on  an  underhand  war  against  the 

111  (Government,  showing  a  scandalous  indulgence  towards  the  offences 

icd  V>y  the  reactionary  ^)arty,  and  inventing  imaginary  offences,  when 

cliance  o(  hitting  the  Republicans  presented   itself.     Thus  at  Marseilles 

be  violent   acts  of   the  Legitimists,  cynically  boasted  of   by   them,  were 

Bated   with  culpable  indulgence,   and  M.  du   Demain,   the   clerical   mayor 

g-uilty   of   false  avennents,   was   dismissed,   acquitted  of   the 

kt  i.st  him;   whilst  divers  Kepubhcan  newspapers  were  convicted 

UbeJ,  lur  haMng  insultetl  the  memory  of  Nafudeon  III.,  and  others,  again, 

y^n?  overwhelmed  with  fines  by  President  Basttien  for  haviug  dared  to  recall 
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^^^th  the  Marshal  and  their  colleague  of  the  War  Depart- 

fc^t  to  anti-Repnblicau  influences,  and  the  majority  in  the 

*'^\  iit  the  same  time,  the  Conservative  interests  and  the 

^^f»nts,  subject  even  now  and  then  to  international  obHga- 

:iM  neither  state  nor  explain.     Thus  they  recently  pro- 

fK  crier  Socialiste,  though  it  was  organized  under  the  form 

-•,   evidently  to  avoid  arousing    the  susceptibilities  of 

roliibition  they  overstep|)ed  the  powers  given  them  by 

j»()8ed  themselves  to  loud  protests  from  the  Republican 

more  especially  when  they  allowed  the  bishops  and  M.  de 

•if/res  des  Cercles  Catholiqnes  d^oumers,  at  which  the  most 

e  made  upon  the  present  Government. 

Congresses. 

ick  of  congresses  this  summer ;  there  have  been  geographical 
al  congresses,  a  congress  of  Alpine  clubs,  congresses  for  the 
laws  of  health,  of  the  various  means  of  transport,  &c.  &c. 
ia  threatened  to  become  an  epidemic  that  would  itself  neces- 
•ess  to  combat  it,  as  is  being  done  now  in  the  case  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  congresses  was  that  of  the  Asso- 
pour  TAvancement  des  Sciences,  which  met  in  Paris  on  the 
is  association,  founded  in  1871  upon  the  model  of  the  British 
Town  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  numbers,  at  the  present 
mbers,  and  its  income  amounts  to  56,600  francs.  Its  meeting 
r  was  an  exception.  As  a  rule,  it  meets  in  the  provinces, 
iting  scientific  life  there.  It  has  already  visited  Bordeaux, 
ud  Montpellier:  Reines  and  Algiers  are  preparing  for  its 
I  awakened  the  liveliest  sympathy  everywhere,  and  many 
e  been  enrolled  in  its  ranks.  It  not  only  brings  the  learned 
:o  contact  with  each  other,  but  puts  them  in  relation  with 
)untries  ;  thus  at  Havre  a  number  of  Englishmen  took  pari; 
s  of  the  association.  It  is  certain  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
lopment  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  France,  in  the  most  diverse 
began  by  restricting  itself  to  the  natural  and  mathematical 
ar  it  has  formed  a  jK^itical  economy  section,  and  before  long, 
il  and  archteological  sections  will  be  added 
?s,  even,  it  must  be  owned,  that  of  the  French  Association, 
in  the  general  whirl  of  the  Exhibition,  hardly  attracted  the 
:ention,  and  few,  save  the  spedalists  who  had  a  particular 
knew  of  their  existence.  What  the  crowd  cra^-es  for  are 
ions,  brilliant  shows ;  and  of  such  there  was  no  lack.  To 
at  is  held  every  day  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  added 
ite  Jetes^  all  celebrated  with  a  spirit  that  proves  bow 
^joicings  are  to  the  people  in  general,  and  to  the  Latin 
nally.  The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  occasion  of  an 
us  display  of  national  joy  and  pride.  No  one  thought  that 
ithusiasm  could  re-occur ;  and  yet  on  the  80th  June  Paris 
lore  extraordinary  spectacle  than  on  the  Ist.  By  day  houses 
lidden  in  flags,  and  at  night  the  whole  town,  including  the 
lazed  with  illuminations.  Those  the  Government  had  made 
►ulogne  exceeded  in  splendour  all  that  fancy  could  picture, 
rand  reviews,  at  Longchamps  and  Vmoennes,  and  the  great 
ivres,  where  the  marked  improvement  in  the  French  army 
mt  of,  and  the  last  great  JTie  aimounced  for  2l8t  October,  on 
3  distribution  of  the  prizes. 

we  have  besides  had  anniversaries  to  commemorate.  The 
ouching  of  these  ceremonies  was  that  which  took  place  in  M. 
3rd  September,  with  all  the  pompa  of  the  Catholio  worship. 
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in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  attended  by  dentations  from  every  part 
of  France.  All  hearts  were  filled  with  emotion  as  they  recalled  the  monieDt, 
a  year  ago,  when  the  death  of  him  who  had  become  the  recognized  head  of 
liberal  France  seemed  an  irreparable  catastrophe.  All  the  wishes  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  political  testament  are  accomplished,  but  he  is 
not  here  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which,  in  a  great  measure,  is  his  work. 

The  Voltaire  and  Roaeweaa  Centenaries. 

The  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  centenaries,  which  had  excited  such  liyely 
discussions  beforehand,  and  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  fail  to  provone 
important  manifestations,  reduced  themselves  to  two  literary  ceremonies, 
where  the  respective  presidents,  V.  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc,  were  more  fSted 
than  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  It  was  V.  Hugo  and  Voltaire  who  reaped  the 
first-fruits  of  the  public  curiosity  on  13th  June;  moreover,  Voltaire,  in  spite  of 
histunsympathetic  qualities,  is  far  more  French  in  his  glory  than  Rousseau.  All 
that  was  sane,  rational,  and  lasting  in  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  sprang  from 
Voltaire ;  the  sophistical,  violent,  exaggerated  portion  of  them  emanated  from 
Roxisseau.  Voltaire  is  the  father  of  the  modem  Liberals ;  Rousseau,  of  the  So- 
cialists. The  present  Republic,  more  closely  connected  with  the  Girondin  than  the 
Jacobin  tradition,  can  hardly  celebrate  the  memory  of  Rousseau,  whom  Robes- 
pierre regarded  as  his  master.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  fixing  Rousseau's  y?e«  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  had  thought  to  give  it  greater 
reno\^ii.  But  his  speech,  notwithstanding  its  being  admirably  written,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  success,  was  received  with  universal  indifference. 

Lamartlne  and  V.  Hnf^  camiHired. 

The  provinces  have  also  had  their  anniversaries.  At  Veretz  a  monument  was 
inaugurated  to  Paul  Louis  Courier,  the  great  anti-clerical  polemist  of  the 
Restoration.  Fetes  were  held  at  Macon,  from  the  18th  to  the  2l8t  of  August, 
in  honour  of  Lamartine,  to  whom  the  sculptor  Falguibre  has  erected  a  fine 
statue.  Unfortunately  these  fetes  were  not  worthy  of  the  great  name  they 
were  a  tribute  to.  No  representatives,  either  of  the  Government  or  the  French 
Academy,  and  no  writers  of  mark,  were  present.  V.  Hugo  apologized  for  his 
absence  in  a  letter  of  almost  contemptuous  brevity.  And  yet  what  man  more 
than  Lamartine  deserved  the  homage  of  the  present  generation  ?  Not  only  did 
he  inaugurate  the  poetical  movement  of  romanticism,  not  only  was  he  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  and  historians  of  our  age,  but  in  his  speeches,  in  all  his 
writings,  and  lastly,  by  his  courageous  behaviour  in  1848,  he  was  one  of  the 
precursors,  one  might  almost  say  one  of  the  founders,  of  the  existing  Republia 
The  ideas  that  have  triumphed  to-day  are  Lamartine's.  The  RspuUic  he 
desired  to  see, — moderate,  liberal,  conservative  of  every  one's  interests,  open 
to  all  parties,  the  friend  of  letters,  arts,  and  science,  the  foe  of  disorder,  of 
vulgarity,  of  violent  and  absolute  theories, — is  the  very  one  we  are  intent  on 
founding  now.  But  the  romantic  movement  is  out  of  fashion  and  all  but  for- 
gotten, and  Lamartine,  the  politician,  has  been  swidlowed  up  in  the  discredit 
that  has  fallen  upon  all  who  took  part  in  the  wild,  bloody,  and  disastrous  stroke 
of  the  24th  of  February,  1848.  The  day  will  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  poetical  figures  of  the  century.  His  friend,  M. 
Lacretelle,  will  have  aided  in  making  him  better  known  by  his  book,  ^^  Lamartine 
et  ses  Amis"  (Dreyfus),  which  furnishes  the  most  touching  details  concerning  the 
poet's  inner  life,  his  boundless  and  reckless  generosity,  his  devotedness  to  uiose 
around  him,  the  courage  with  which  he  bore  the  poverty  of  his  later  years,  reject- 
ing the  repeated  offers  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  pay  off  all  his  debts.  His 
vanity  was  no  doubt  immense,  as  also  his  love  of  pomp  and  ostentation ;  he  could 
not  resist  the  intoxication  of  popularity  and  pride,  nor  even  now  and  then  the 
allurements  of  rhetoric ;  but  he  had  a  thoroughly  noble  soul,  absolutely  free  from 
humbug  and  envy.  The  only  time  he  made  his  own  apology,  m  his  beautiful  r^y 
to  the  calumnies  Barthelemy  had  heaped  upon  him  in  his  ^  Nemesis,"  he  said 
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[kthisg  that  poarterity  will  not  ratify.  The  value  of  M.  Lacretelle's  book,  in 
ite  of  its  f H  ^  '  '-'^  of  style,  con8istR  in  its  sincerity.  He  does  not  conceal 
a-martine's  v,  ^  ^^  ;  be  docs  not  make  a  g'od  or  even  a  demigod  of  him, 

he  exhibitJ^  all  the  wealth  of  that  prodigal  nature  which,  with  exquisite 
ace  and  charm,  [wmred  out  a  tltK»d  of  original,  just,  and  profound  ideas  upon 
subject— philosophy^  politics,  and  literature.  We  seem  to  live  with 
tiiie  as  we  read  the  l>ook^  and  we  I  earn  to  love  him. 
The  same  cannot  he  said  of  the  book  iL  Rivet  has  dedicated  to  V.  Hugo, 
|V*  Hugo  chez  Lui"  (Dre^^us).  '*■  Heaven  save  me  from  my  friends,"  said  a 
fh ;  *^  as  for  my  enemies,  leave  them  to  me."  V.  Hugo  might  well  say  the 
ae,  were  he  capable  of  understanding  how  injurioua  endue  praise  may  be 
mast  legitimate  fame.  M.  de  Lacretelle  only  relates  what  he  has  seen 
i  heard  of  Lamartine ;  M.  Hivet  tells  anecdotes  of  V.  Hugo  which  he  had 
li  the  poet  himself,  and  now  and  then  we  uneasily  a«k  ourselves  whether 
he  imagination  of  the  novelist  and  the  poet  has  not  somewhat  (X>loured  these 
tones*  ^L  Rivet's  book  gives  one  a  notion  of  the  tone  that  prevails  in  V, 
lugo's  attuttrwje.  It  is  alarming  to  see  the  extent  to  which  hyperbole  may  be 
*rrie<l  in  adulation.  Impro%'i8ed  verses  and  sayings,  little  worthy  of  being 
do\^7i  to  posterity,  are  collected;  his  grandchildren  are  compared  to  young 
di*,  and  tlieir  graces,  which,  judging  by  M.  Rivet,  must  have  been  very  inferior 
^      ;  of  most  children,  are  hstened  to  with  veneration,  and  considered  worthy 

tig  ijerpetuated  in  print.    Material  inaccuracies  abound  in  the  book.    It  is 

ather  fximiy,  for  instance,  to  pretend  that  tlie  Parisians  were  sorely  vexed  at  V. 
jiugo's  being  only  apjiointed  senator  in  the  third  rank,  when  it  is  well  known 
at  at  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  he  had  been  beaten  witli  a  large  majority 
M ,  Va  u  t  rain.  N e verth eless ,  and  nut w i  t  h s tan d  in g  a  j>an  egy ric  to n  e  i  rr i  tat i  n g 
the  i*eader,  the  book  contains  some  curious  details,  more  particularly  relating 
tlie  time  of  hi.s  exile  in  Jersey  and  tJuernsey,  some  witty  verses,  some  anec- 
[>te«,  a  few  of  which  were  already  known,  but  which  give  a  rather  accurate 
of  V.  Hugo's  somewhat  emphatic,  but  npright,  courageous,  and  good 
liaracter.  He  has  never  shiimk  from  the  fuMlment  of  his  duty,  as  he  nobly 
roved  on  the  2ud  of  December;  he  labours  under  the  mistake  of  thinking 
fcinisolf  a  great  politician,  and  his  friends,  in  company  with  M,  Rivet,  commit 
lie  error  of  extolling  Utopian  ideas  as  adinirabie  conceptions  that  are  all 
Ijut  c<:»mic — such  as  the  punishment  suggested  for  the  Communists,  which 
insisted  in  setting  them  all  at  hl>erty  after  having  made  them  pnhlicly 
ibnice  M.  Grevy  ;  but  he  spared  no  pains  when  it  was  a  question  of 
^ting  lives  from  the  scaffold.  Lamartine  was  practical  in  his  general 
and  chimerical  in  his  personal  behaviour,  V,  Hugo  is  chimerical  in  his 
land  practical  in  his  beha%nour.  M.  Lfimartine,  in  his  last  years,  lived  in 
ty  that  bordered  on  l>eggary,  destitute  of  everything,  and  suffering  his 
flory  to  l>ecome  effaced ;  V.  Hugo  has  sEca?eded  in  acquiring,  keeping,  and 
[iding  to  an  immense  fortune  that  nu  prodigality  has  ever  impaired,  and  in 
iking  his  fame  and  person  the  object  of  wT>rshii>,  getting  himself  up,  as  it 
rere,  for  stage  effect,  thereby  causing  his  renoiivTi  and  popularity  to  wax  greater 
very  year.  But  1  believe  that  in  a  hundred  years  the  two  namas  will  have 
f»umed  their  rightful  places,  Lamartine  ivill  have  risen  to  an  equal  level ; 
asibl}'  even,  his  writings,  less  brilliant  in  imagination,  may  be  more  highly 
miin\  than  those  of  V,  Hugo,  because  of  their  greater  wealth  of  thought  and 
>wer  faults  of  style  coutamed  in  them-  The  power  of  V.  Hugo's  genius 
I  *ne  the  less  an  object  of  admiration,  and  although  in  his  later  works 
-i  itself  felt,  we  await  with  curiosity  and  interest  the  numeroua 
IS  forthconjing, — above  ail,  the  collection  **  Toute  la  LjTe,** 
'  d  this  autumn. 


.^oirliR  unci  \ovclM9* 

n*  months  has  been  reducetl  to  a  minimum. 
jUiiug,  and  rusticating,  works  of  a  serioat 
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;aature  coidd  not  fail  to  have  passed .  unnoticed.  Some  historical  works, 
for  which  it  is  difiicult  to  choose  one's  moment,  formed  the  sole  exo^tioD: 
a  good  study  by  M.  Denis,  ^^  Jean  Huss  et  les  Hussites  "  (Leroux) ;  and  a  book 
of  the  highest  interest,  by  a  Swede,  M.  de  Elinckowstriem,  ^'Le  Gomte 
de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France"  (Didot),  from  his  unpublished  papers.  This 
chivalrous  and  respectful  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  ahready  known  by  M. 
Geoffroy's  book  on  "  Gustavo  III.,"  whose  emissary  he  was  in  Paris.  But  the 
count's  letters  and  journal  are  a  precious  record  of  1791  and  1792,  and 
reveal  to  us  Person's  character  in  all  its  nobilty.  His  last  journey  to  Paris, 
in  1792,  when  he  tried  for  the  second  time  to  provide  for  the  king's  escape,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  if  he  were  discovered,  was  not  known  of  until  now. 
Unfortunately,  Fersen's  journal  prior  to  1791,  which  would  have  been  very 
useful  for  the  history  of  tibe  beginning  of  the  Revolution — ^for  he  was  a  shrewd 
and  penetrating  observer — was  burned,  from  motives  of  prudence,  by  a  friend 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  it. 

Notwithstanding  their  interest,  these  big  volumes  find  few  readers  in  these 
times  of  general  pleasure-seeking.  Only  the  novelists  contrive  to  get  read, 
■for  they  can  while  away  a  rainy  hour,  or  dispel  the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey* 
The  novel  in  this  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  important  manifestaticMia 
of  intellectual  and  social  life ;  it  is  the  most  faithful  picture  of  the  tendmcies, 
the  ideas,  the  sentiments  of  society  generally.  It  is  in  fiction  that  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  French  literature  of  our  age  have  made  themselves 
illustrious ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  literary  decay  we  are  the  sorrowful  wit- 
nesses of,  the  novel  continues  to  diffuse  a  certain  brilliancy,  and  merits 
both  the  critic's  and  the  historian's  attention.  We  must,  at  the  very 
outset,  exclude  the  novelists  who,  though  still  Uving,  have  left  off  producmg- 
anything,  whether  because,  Uke  A.  Karr  or  J.  Sandeau,  they  have  completely 
retired,  or,  like  A.  Dumas  fils,  have  taken  to  dramatic  literature.  Nor  must 
novdists  of  the  second  order  be  counted,  whatever  their  imaginative  talent  or 
style  may  be,  who  represent  no  distinctive  hterary  talent — ^P.  Perret,  L.  ITllbach, 
H.  de  la  Madeleine,  Bentzon,  Mme.  Craven,  M.  Uchard ;  those  who  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  A.  Dumas  p^re,  by  writmg  novels  of  adventure,  like  X.  de 
Montepiji,  P.  Feval,  or  F.  de  Boisgobey ;  nor  those  who  strive  after  success  by 
the  portrayal  of  vice  and  scandal,  like  A.  Houssaye  or  A.  Belot.  M.  Glaretie 
might  be  classed  amongst  these  agreeable  novelists  who  have  no  decided 
character,  did  his  efforts  not  aim  higher.  He  wishes  to  be  a  faithful  painter 
of  contemporary  manners  and  customs  like  A.  Daudet,  but  he  lacks  individu- 
ality; his  fadlity  admits  of  his  adopting  without  difiBculty  any  style,  and 
as  one  reads  his  last  novel,,  for  instance,  *^Le  Troisieme  Dessous,"  one 
seems  to  be  reading  Daudet,  Fola,  Malot,  and  Dumas  in  succession.  The  story, 
moreover,  oi  his  novels  is  generally  poor  as  well  as  extravagant,  and  he  tries 
to  make  up  for  the  poverty  by  a  superabmidance  of  detail  and  digressions  that 
divide  and  destroy  the  interest. 

A  particular  place  must  be  assigned  to  ^\,  Gustave  Droz,  who  had  acquired 
piquant  originality  as  a  painter  of  elegant  life  by  a  curious  mixture  of  smti- 
ment,  wit,  and  sensuality,  but  whose  pen  has  long  been  idle ;  to  M.  Jules  Yeme^ 
who  invented  the  scientific  novel,  and,  without  being  a  great  writer,  has 
earned  European  renown,  thanks  to  an  imagination  less  poetical  and  less 
striking,  but  as  rich  &s  Edgar  Foe's  and  more  precise;  finally,  to  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  who  have  introduced  into  French  hterature  the  poetical 
and  artless  grace  of  the  Grerman  popular  spirit,  and  by  opening  up  these 
sources  of  fresh,  pure  inspiration  to  a  blase  public,  have  exdted  equal 
delight  and  surprise.  In  the  long  run,  nevertheless,  the  affected  simplicity 
of  their  style,  and  the  political  tendencies  of  their  novels  which  they  have 
turned  into  a  domocratical  discourse,  have  caused  a  certain  reaction  to  take 
place  against  them.  Mme.  Henri  Greville's  (Dnrand  is  her  real  name)  spedality 
is  tbe  portrayal  of  Hussian  Ufe.  She  wants  the  depth  of  observation,  the 
IMctur^ue  relief,  the  intense  life,  the  melancholy  poetry  of  Tourgoeneff,  but 
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Bhe  dtASM^rihee  with  a  quick,  lisrely,  and  clever  peti  the  mauners  and  oustams  of  a 

jtiBt  now  awakens  the  cui'iosiity^  mom  or  [e«=*9  sympathetiCi  of  all 
I  jieoples.    Her  "  Doeia,"  her  '^Sooia  "  (Plon)  are  pleasing  ^enrc 
Wlien  she  tuniH  fram  Kussian  scenes  to  Fi^encii  we  bocome  aensibk) 
ant  of  power  of  iriveiUion,  but  there  aro  ne\  erthele8«  aorae  delicate 
'       s  in  **  L*Atni»^'  which  has  just  been  pubhsheJ* 
ii       iist^  who  have  resisted  the  breath  of  reali^^im,  and  whose 
sonception  of  the  novd  Is  that  it  should  be  the  idealized  portrayal  of  the 
8810118,  V.Oherbuhez  and  0.  Feuillet  alone  deBervo  to  be  cited.    Chei'buliex  h 
,  Uenevese,  and  his  origin,  which  can  neither  be  CJilled  provincial  nor  exotic,  but 
twliicli  18  nevertheless  not  purely  French,  ir  manifest  in  everythiug  that  pro- 
ds from  his  pen.    Ilia  style  is  remarkable,  but  affected ;  he  is  clever,  but 
^liis  clevemeas  is  pretentious  and  tinged  with  mannerism ;  his  characters  are 
carefully  studied,  but  tliey  are  not  natural.    It  would  seem  as  if  CherbuUez 
^on\y  know  the  world   from  novels  or  hearsay;   his  works  are  lalx>rious]y 
liborated  in  the  study,  and   have   a   flavour   of  midnight   oil.     The   only 
ersonages  he  appciars  to  have  drawn  from  nature  aie  some  cosuiopolitau  Slavs, 
i^ho  eombine  the  passions  and  the  vices  of  barhariau.s  with  the  exaggerated 
Bfiaements  of  Western  culture ;  he  has  two  or  three  tyfios,  which  he  reproduces 
I'agaii]   and  again — a  ty|>e  of  youog  girl,  in  particular,  whoso  upright  natum 
tcounterliahinces  her  bad  training,  who,  under  a  madcap  exterior,  conceals  good 
|€«n8e,  and  is  practical  and  romantic  at  the  same  time.     Ilis  beat  novels  &m 
Ithose  in  which  he  has  portrayed  the  SlaTonic  world.  -  Le  Gomte  Kostia,*'  and 
pj  LadiHliis  Bolski."    But  he  repeats  the  same  ty[»e8  in  all  his  novels  ;  lie  does  not 
Dw  how  to  make  his  personages  either  Hve,  move,  or  speak;  they  are  all 
ftlikd  in  style,  and  in  mind.     He  disregards*  moral  propriety,  and,  imder  the 
Blief  the  whole  time  that  he  la  very  re(ine<l,  iie  makes  his  heroes  say  and 
Cdo things  unheard  of  in  society.     Thus,  in  liis  last  novel  he  makes  a  father  say 
to  his  daugfiter,  "  If  yon  were  not  my  daugliter,  I  should  Ue  in  love  with  yon ; '' 
^aiid  elsewhere,  "  You  have  a  very  pretty  foot  {'  to  whicii  the  girl  replies, "-  You 
OUghi  to  bo  a  connoisseur  in  such  things;'     Notwitiif^tandlng  this  father's 
'    '  manvais  nnjet^  wlio  has  brought  Ids  datighter  up  very  ill,  they  both 

ag  tM  society,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  talk  in  tliis  way.  This  want 
*^ta*^t  and  truth,  this  peipetual  affectation  of  cleveraess,  this  monotony  in  the 
csharacters,  end  by  producing  a  kind  of  nervous  irritation.  M,  CherbuUez  is  a 
of  the  first  order,  but  he  plays  upon  an  instrument  the  strings  of 
1  e  almost  all  out  of  tune,  M*  Octave  Feuillet  ha.s  less  pretension  than 
piierbuliez ;  he  posaesse^  neither  his  learamg  nor  his  cleverne-^ ;  his  sub- 
»nd  his  personages  are  not  so  far-fetched;  people  may  often  find  him 
leeble,  insipid,  may  laugh  at  him  for  hl^  mania  for  arlstoci-atic  society »  or 
'  At  stKiiety,  at  least,  that  is  addicted  to  particles;  it  is  evident  that  his 
'zqu  is  very  Umited,  that  the  larger  hutuan  and  social  interests  are 
Xu  to  him,  that  he  does  not  fathom  the  tragical  realities  of  life; 
M.  Feuillet  has  one  immense  atlvantuge,  not  only  over  M.  Cherbuheai 
over  almost  all  contemporary  novelista — he  writes  Freuch,  his  language 
apio,  natural,  and  correct,  at  once  supple,  refilled,  and  sufliciently  coloured, 
from  archaisms,  provincialisms,  slang,  neologisms,  all  the  vario'us 
iffectatioiis  that  in  these  days  writers  borrow  either  from  the  j^^iopular 
^aiect,  from  the  peaeants,  the  technical  arts^  the  old  authors,  or  from  more  or 
Jeaa  extravagant  personal  invention.  M.  Foaillet  's  last  work,  *'  Le  Jomnal  d  unc 
Temme,''  is  perhaps  the  best  ho  has  yet  produced.  The  feminine  sentiments 
e  analysed  in  it  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  The  passion  bursts  forth 
the  niidat  of  the  gay  elegances  of  worldly  life  in  the  moat  perfectly  natm^al 
^jiianiier,  and  devdopo  itself  with  really  dramatic  power*  The  characters, 
withtKit  being  very  deeply  studied,  are  varied,  mtei^esting,  and  true  to  life. 
What  is  fictitious  is  the  life  tbn  characters  lead ;  they  seem  to  exist  only  for 
^nvorsation  and  love ;  so  too  are  their  moral  conceptions,  for  the  most  ex- 
ravagaut  chimeras  of  viitue  and  the  most  shocking  indeUcacies  rim  side  by 
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M.  Flaubert  has  shown  itself  yet  more  strongly  in  ^-LlSducation  Sentimentale,"  a 
disjoin  ted,  cynical  work,  devoid  of  mterest.  WecAiiimderBtaiidlh  *     u\ 

console  himself  for  these  platitudes,  M.  Flaubert  should  have  ftn  a 

the  Btrangeness  of  the  Caithaginian  world,  m  portraycjd  in  '*  Salammbt),  m  t^ 
njystical  i-everiea  of  the  ^*"  Tentation  do  Saint  Antoine,*'  or  the  "  Lf*gc*ode  dfl 
Comte  Juhen."  M,  E.  Zola  has.  in  some  reepects,  gone  further  than  M.  Plan- 
bert.  He  pretends  to  fu id  in  all  his  personages  the  physiological  c^ude  of 
their  aetions  ;  he  lias  given  up  psychology  now  in  favour  of  natural  hiKtory ; 
he  cames  the  conviction  tliat  man  is  cntirelj^  made  up  of  base  lusts  further 
\hm\  M.  Flaubert.  But  M.  Zola  is  mistaken  as  regards  his  work.  He  bcUeves 
that  he  analyzes  chararters,  and  iti  reality  there  are  no  cliaracters  in  hU 
books;  in  aVlmitting  that  physiological  causes  explain  pec»ple*s  feelings  and 
ideas,  we  never  lay  diret  t  liold  of  these  causes  ;  they  do  not  constitute  people*8 
originality  ;  we  only  see  them  transformed,  and  it  is  the  transformation  that  is 
mteresting.  There  is  ^scarcely  any  jisychological  aiial^^is  in  M.  Zola ;  where  he 
excels  is  in  the  pt^rtrayal  of  the  outwaxd  appearance  of  people  and  things;  in 
this  he  resembles  M.  Taine,  his  favourite  author ;  the  soul  escapes  him,  but  he 
seizes  and  renders  the  colour  and  the  form  with  inteusitya  In  his  last  novel, 
*'  Une  Page  d'.\mour,**  how  admirably  some  of  the  scenes  are  described :  the 
children's  ball,  Helen's  confession ,  the  storm  that  breaks  over  Paris !  but  you  shut 
up  the  book  %vithout  understanding  any  one  of  the  characters,  neither  ^LDeberle 
nor  Ilekn.  You  have  fjcen  and  touched  them,  l>ut  you  do  not  know  tliem. 
They  are  true  and  liviiig,  as  tlie  people  one  meets  in  the  street  and  elbows  in 
f!je  w^orld-^  but  one  knows  them  nci  better  thaji  that.  M.  Zola  is  mistaken, 
moreover,  in  thinking  himself  a  pure  realist ;  he  is,  above  everything,  a 
descriptive  poet.  His  descriptions  are  almost  all  overstrained  and  es^aggerated; 
**  La  Faute  de  TAbbr'  ^b  mret  *'  is  a  dream  of  sensual  mysticism ;  three-fourth« 
of  the  novel  are  quite  foreign  to  nature.  There  is  an  epic  breiwlfh  in  Zcila'a 
imngination  that  raises  him  above  the  naturalistic  commouplaceuess  he  U^heveft 
himself  to  be  tlie  apostle  of.  Even  the  halka  and  the  cheese-shops  he  has 
invested  with  a  strange  kind  of  poetry.  The  confusion  that  exists  in  M» 
Zola's  ideas  is  ver>'  strikuig  in  the  volume  of  plays  he  has  just  published 
containing  three  pieces — '-Thercse  Ragiun/' *^  Les  Ue'ritiers  Rabourdin,"  "  Le 
Bouton  de  Rose''  (Charj  sen  tier) — which  were  all  tlu-ee  of  them  hissed.  He 
believes  that  their  failure  was  due  to  the  Jealousies  of  the  dramatic  authors 
and  the  critics ;  he  lielieves  that  he  has  invented  a  new  style,  the  naturaJiatic 
drama,  and  that,  like  MolitTe  and  Shakespeare,  he  has  disregard^  the  plot  in 
order  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  characters.  The  first 
notion  will  make  all  those  who  were  spectators  uf  these  inlays  smile ;  the  seeood 
is  based  on  a  gross  error,  if  it  means  that  convention  must  be  ban'  '  "  ita 
the  stage,  for  the  stage  only  lives  on  convention  ;  it  has  no  sense  if  4 

that  truth  is  to  1  >e  sought  after,  for  it  is  the  aim  of  all  good  dramti  1  0 

is  more  tnith  in  A ugier*s  pieces  than  in  those  of  Zola.    Finally,  u  q 

is  unfortunately  not  justified,  for  \\\mt  his  works  want  is  charactari».  '*Le 
Bont<'»n  de  Rose/'  which  is  founded  on  rather  di'oll  data,  is  of  a  coarsefiGBS  that 
tin  liveliness  can  rede^.^m ;  ^*  Thi-rOse  Raquin  "  is  a  mixture  of  dull  prosincss  and  all 
b»it  romantic  declamation;  lastly,  **Iies  Efi-ritiers  Rabourdin," the  best  of  the 
three,  is  a  vigorous  but  too  diluted  picture  of  a  single  situation — that  of  an  old 
man,  believed  to  be  rich,  whom  his  heirs  surround  with  attentions  in  the  hoyiesof 
ubtaim'ng  his  money.  In  some  of  the  scenes  the  fun,  though  rather  coarse,  is 
honest  and  clever;  but  the  art  is  not  new  of  its  kind.  Tt  is  an  imitation  of  our 
ancient  drama  or  of  Moliere's  farces.  The  idea  in  **Th<*rese  Rai|niu,*  of 
two  lovers  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime  in  order  to  be  free  to  marry,  and 
who  from  that  moment  conceive  a  strong  dislike  for  each  other,  might  form  the 
subject  of  an  exciting  drama,  M.  Zola  has  made  nothing  of  it,  llitJierio,  be 
has  not  shown  that  he  p^rj^sesses  the  dramatic  sense ;  he  wants  both  the  feeU 
ing  of  life  and  i>sychologica.l  insight.  There  is  something  massire  a1>out  b^ 
talent ;  he  lacks  ease  and  warmth  ;  Jlnally  the  first  requisite  in  a  play-WTiteris 
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Jioae  wUo  have  gone  further,  who  wished  to  give  an  exaggerated  importance* 

the  scenes  in   which  their   characters   more,   to   cob  vert  the  pen  iuto  a 

brush,  and  de^8cril»e  all  the  outward  objecta  with  a  minuteness  that  madt*  one 

turret  the  real  .subject  of  the  no\^el»  the  imior  drama.    It  is  the  same  with  those 

oitrait- painter.^  who  neglect  the  head  of  their  model  to  devote  all  their  atten- 

lion  to  tlie  dress^  and  the  chair.     Feoiiie  next  pnn^eeded  to  argue  that  a  writer 

tihould  remain  absolutely  impassive,   sh<juld   have    no    personal    sympathies 

Dr  antifmtbies,  but  describe  his  characters  as  the  naturalist  describes  animals 

:)r  plmits ;  finally,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  onr  age  to  introduce  science  and 

}  Lry  into  every  things  jjeople  wanted  the  portrayal  of  c*haracter  to  be- 

LL  il   development  merely  of  a  physical  teuiperament ;   tirt  was  to  be^ 

naturaltiftic ;  and  as  the  naturalism  of  the  (lay  is  esj^eutially  pessimist,** he  novelist 

AS  been  reduced  to  painting  none  but  vicioiLs,  imbecile,  ami  unhappy  beings,  and 

»  exhibiting  only  tiie  ugly  and  sad  side*i  of  hiunan  life.    Those  may  be  classed. 

L*parately  who,  like  M.  Cladel,  in  a  strange  aud  brutal  manner  desciilje  the 

iiarmei's  and  customs  of  cortam  peasants  ;  or  those  whu,  like  M.  Richegrain  in 

JI^Morta  Bizarres,'*  have  laid  a  wager  that  they  will  surprise  their  readers  byde- 

Bcribing  oxt i avagant  adventiures  with  the  precision  of  miscellaneous  news.   If  we 

rere  to  attend  to  the  ortht:>dox  reaUsts,  we  ought  not  to  class  ^\]phunso  Daudet 

Liongst  the  reahsts.     He  conunits   the  mistake  of  sympallu/Jng  with  his 

r<  rs,  of  animating  the  scenes  and  objects  that  surn»mid  them  with  an 

|i  y  life,  of  giving  too  much  room  to  poetry  and  feehng,  but  he  is  a 

reaiLst  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     The  characters  in  bis  ''  Nabab  "  and 

in  "Jack"  are  real  men,  of  very  complex  nature,  upcju  whom  it  is  im|>OKsibie 

X*  pronomice  an  absolute  o|iiuioi),  because  tbey  are  capalile  of  both  gi>ud  and 

Bvil;  very  lifelike  too,  whose  outward  maimers  and  physiognomy  we  learn  to 

'  Qow  as  intimately  as  every  corner  of  tljeir  heart  and  brain.     The  frame  is  as 

tmr  li**  thr  iiictiirc,  it  is  described  with  iritiuite  iuiriiitenes,s,  but  the  details  are 

|]  liificaut,  and  all  of  them  contribute  fo  make  up  the  general 

tii   ,  I     .  only  faults  of  Alphouse  Oaudot  are  the  disjointeiIne>s  of  his 

lubjects,  denoting  a  certain  fK>ve['^v  of  concept  iim  au<l  atlectation  of  style, 

Thia  affectation  is  the  fruit  oi  the  iiiMuence  of  the  brothers  (ioncourt,  whose- 

Dovels,  *"(iermini  Lacertin*'  and  *'iline.  tiervaissais,'*  have  had  a   powerful 

Tect  tin  the  realistic  school.     They  had  mixed  a  great  deal  with  painters;  and 

liey  wanted  to  paint  with  the  pen  and  sulistitnte  colours  for  strokes.     They 

pike  wise  made  undue  use  of  abstract  terms,  raying,  ttn  nnhxem-  ik  chat,  mstead 

af  mi  chut  iioh'.     Daudet,  who  formerly  wnjte  with  simplicity,  has  caught  the 

iifectiou*  and  has  endeavom^ed  to  represent  the  whirl  of  Paris  life  by  a  joltings 

ineathlcss,  nervous,  dazzling  style.     Ferdinand  Fabre  also  only  half  belongs  to 

ithe  realistic  school, although,  in  his  **  Roman  d*un  Peintre  "*  and  his  ^'  Courbeyon," 

"he  has  described  country  life  with  as  much  truth  as  force  and  poetry,  and  itk 

L^Abbe  Tigrani "  and  ^*  T^a  Petite  Mcmc  '*  has    made  some  members  of  the^ 

cch***!ttstical  world  stand  out  before  us  in  such  strojig  relief  that  we  *mn  never 

Ff  i  tern,     rufortiuuitely  there  is  something  dull  and  dreary  in  the  nature  of 

[l-  it,  it  is  wanting  ui  charm;  and,  exclusively  engaged  as  he  is  in  the 

sis  of  character,  he  ignores  the  art  of  working  ont  a  plot.     M.  II.  Malot 

tarids   composition    better,   but  has    no  strong  individuality.      Ue  is  a 

ijnscientiouH  pupil  of  Balzac,  but  only  a  jmpil.     Uis  novel  "'  Cara,"  the  Inst  he- 

las  [rtiblished,  is  interesting  without  there  being  anything  new  in  it. 

The  two  men  who  represent  tlie  extreoiest  form  of  realism   are  iL  Flau- 

ert  and  M.  Zola.    M.  Flaubert  Is  justly  regardetl  as  the  head  of  the  realistic* 

;ho<jI,  and  his  *^  Mme,  Ho  vary"  may  be  considered  as  the  most  [K^rfect  type  of 

!.».  v:n.i      Tlie  novelist*s  impassiveness  is  complete  in  the  presence  of  his  per- 

who  are  all  commonplace,  viciotis,  or  stujjid ;  but  at  the  same  time^ 

ic  of  events  and  characters  develops  itself  with  implacable  rigour ; 

ey  ai*e  described  with  Quch  striking  truth  tliat  this  ijortrayal  of  bmngeow 

ife  in  Normandy  acquires  real  artistic  beauty.     Unfortunately  the  pessimist 

lUldy  |iB  regards  the  hnman  race,   contemptuous  iKunt  of   view  adf>pt<.^d  by 
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M.  Flaubert  has  shown  itself  yet  more  strongly  m  "  L'Education  Sentimentale,"  a 
disjointed,  cynical  work,  devoid  of  interest.  We  can  understand  how,  in  order  to 
console  himself  for  these  platitudes,  M.  Flaubert  should  have  sought  refuge  in 
the  strangeness  of  the  Carthaginian  world,  as  portrayed  in  "  Salamnibo,"  in  the 
mystical  reveries  of  the  "  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,**  or  the  "  Legende  du 
Comte  Julien."  M.  E.  Zola  has,  in  some  respects,  gone  further  than  M.  Flau- 
bert. He  pretends  to  find  in  all  his  personages  the  physiological  cause  of 
their  actions  ;  he  has  given  up  psychology  now  in  favour  of  natural  histoiy; 
he  carries  the  conviction  that  man  is  entirely  made  up  of  base  lusts  furtbsr 
than  M.  Flaubert.  But  M.  Zola  is  mistaken  as  regards  his  work.  He  believes 
that  he  analyzes  characters,  and  in  reality  there  are  no  characters  in  his 
books;  in  admitting  that  physiological  causes  explain  people's  feelings  and 
ideas,  we  never  lay  direct  hold  of  these  causes ;  they  do  not  constitute  people's 
originality ;  we  only  see  them  transformed,  and  it  is  the  transformation  that  is 
interesting.  There  is  scarcely  any  psychological  analysis  in  M.  Zola ;  where  he 
excels  is  in  the  portrayal  of  the  outward  appearance  of  people  and  things ;  in 
this  he  resembles  M.  Taine,  his  favourite  author ;  the  soul  escapes  him,  but  he 
seizes  and  renders  the  colour  and  the  form  with  hatensity.  In  his  last  novel, 
•**  Une  Page  d'Amour,"  how  admirably  some  of  the  scenes  are  described :  the 
children's  ball,  Helen's  confession,  the  storm  that  breaks  over  Paris !  but  you  shut 
up  the  book  without  understanding  any  one  of  the  characters,  neither  M.  Deberle 
nor  Helen.  You  have  seen  and  touched  them,  but  you  do  not  know  them. 
They  are  true  and  living,  as  the  people  one  meets  in  the  street  and  elbows  in 
the  world,  but  one  knows  them  no  better  than  that.  M.  Zola  is  mistaken, 
moreover,  in  thinking  himself  a  pure  realist;  he  is,  above  everything,  a 
descriptive  poet.  His  descriptions  are  almost  all  overstrained  and  exaggerated; 
"  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret "  is  a  dream  of  sensual  mysticism ;  three-fourths 
of  the  novel  are  quite  foreign  to  nature.  There  is  an  epic  breadth  in  Zola's 
imagination  that  raises  him  above  the  naturalistic  commonplacenesshe  believes 
himself  to  be  the  apostle  of.  Even  the  haiki  and  the  cneese-shops  he  has 
invested  with  a  strange  kind  of  poetry.  The  confusion  that  exists  in  M, 
^Zola's  ideas  is  very  striking  in  the  volume  of  plays  he  has  just  published 
containing  three  pieces — "Ther^se  Ragnin,""Les  Heritiers  Rabourdin,"  "  Le 
Bouton  de  Rose"  (Charpeutier) — whidi  were  all  three  of  them  hissed.  He 
believes  that  their  failure  was  due  to  the  jealousies  of  the  dramatic  authors 
and  the  critics ;  he  believes  that  he  has  invented  a  new  style,  the  natundistic 
drama,  and  that,  like  Moliere  and  Shakespeare,  he  has  disregarded  the  plot  in 
order  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  characters.  The  first 
notion  will  make  all  those  who  were  spectators  of  these  plays  smile ;  the  second 
is  based  on  a  gross  error,  if  it  means  that  convention  must  be  banished  from 
the  stage,  for  the  stage  only  lives  on  convention ;  it  has  no  sense  if  it  signifies 
that  truth  is  to  be  sought  after,  for  it  is  the  aim  of  all  good  dramatists,  and  there 
is  more  truth  in  Augier's  pieces  than  in  those  of  Zola,  f^ally,  the  third  notion 
js  unfortunately  not  justified,  for  what  his  works  want  is  characters.  "Le 
Bouton  de  Rose,"  which  is  founded  on  rather  droll  data,  is  of  a  coarseness  that 
no  liveliness  can  redec^m ; "  Thercse  Raquin  "  is  a  mixture  of  dull  prosiness  and  all 
but  romantic  declamation ;  lastly,  "  Les  Heritiers  Rabourdin,'  the  best  of  the 
three,  is  a  vigorous  but  too  diluted  picture  of  a  single  situation — ^that  of  an  old 
man,  believed  to  be  rich,  whom  his  heirs  surround  with  attentions  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  money.  In  some  of  the  scenes  the  fun,  though  rather  coarse,  is 
honest  and  clever ;  but  the  art  is  not  new  of  its  kind.  It  is  an  imitation  of  oar 
ancient  drama  or  of  Moliere's  farces.  The  idea  in  "Therese  Raquin,"  of 
two  lovers  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime  in  order  to  be  free  to  marry,  and 
who  from  that  moment  conceive  a  strong  dislike  for  each  other,  might  form  the 
subject  of  an  exciting  drama.  M.  Zola  has  made  nothing  of  it.  Hitherto,  he 
has  not  shoTvn  that  he  possesses  the  dramatic  sense ;  he  wants  both  tlie  feel- 
ine^  of  life  and  psychological  insight.  There  is  something  massive  about  his 
talent ;  he  lacks  ease  and  warmth ;  finally  the  first  requisite  in  a  play-writer  is 
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apftfby.    M.  Znla's  indiffereuce  towards  the  characters  he  represents  raakes 

III m  to  put  them  on  the  stage.     With  dlsiingui&hed  talent  as 

le  power  of  observation  and  description,  the  insuftieieacy  of 

nil ur*',  iXiki.  jTaiTOwness  of  his  point  of  view,  the  quack  nature,  if  one  may 

re88  !t.  f'T  liH  p])ysir*lo;:r!cn]  pretensioiia,  the  inadequacy  of  hia  psycho- 

Ri-I  implete  from  one  side  or  another.    As  a 

on  geniu>t,  but  he  is  not  a  real  artiHt,  any 
low  tlittu  realism  thus  underatuod  is  a  real  art 


IN  RUSSIA. 


St,  Petersburg,  September  l%th^  1878< 

Piililic  I:>rlifig  an  tlic  Berlin  Treiily. 

fctiAMii  SO  long  da'^paired  of  in  happily  conchided,  and  though  pubhc  opinion 

is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  tlio  remilts,  time  will  cahn  national  feelings 

and  show  the  real  bene^ts  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government* 

lieu  palrii>tifim  has  been  roused  by  war^  and  vanity  flattered  by  victoriee,  the 

els  of  reason  have  not  much  chance  of  being  heard,  for  eyerj  one  m 

',  to  believe  in  the  invincibility  of  his  nation,  and  the  price  at  which  the 

Lwere  won  is  not  easily  forgotten.     At  Ruch  a  time,  mihtary  enthu- 

r  the  ntmoftphere,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  nation  was  living  under 

,  ready  to  sacrifice  its  men  and  resources  for  political  advan- 

I  vietion  of  national  pride.     The  fever  has  to  c^xjI  down  before 

'  *•  the  upper  hand.     We  expect  it  to  be  thus  in  Russia,  and 

4e0pi  ,     tmre  with  which  patriots  now  regard  the  concessions  made 

the  Congre^M  of  Berlin,  we  think  them  a  much  wiser  issue  than  a  fresh  war. 

he  usual  argument  against  thi^  view  is,  that  peace  concluded  on  such  terms 

not  stable,  that  it  can  be  no  more  than  a  truce  to  prepare  for  a  new  strife, 

ad  c<mse<piently  that  it  would  be  better  to  fight  it  out  once  for  all  than  always 

remain  in  expectation  of  war  coming.    There  iw  mnch  to  be  said  in  answer  to 

reaHouing,  accepted  by  the  majority  as  incontestably  true. 
Firstly,  do  politics  admit  absolute  sohitions  \  rather  of  all  changeable  things 
they  not  the  most  changeable  ?     There  never  was  and  never  can  be  a 
^lion  completely  exhausted  by  war  or  negotiations,  and  everybody  knows 
r  historical  changes  proceed  slowly,  seldom  taking  leaps,  no  stop  being  put 
the  natural  growth  of  nations,    ^econdlr,  a  strife  between  States  is  only 
pughly  fought  out  when  one  of  them  lias  been  reduced  to  utter  power- 
ess  by  the  other;   and  even  then,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of   Poland  or 
ad,  nations  do  not  always  resign  themselves  to  their   fate,  but  go  on 
agninpt  it  for  centuries.     In  less  extreme  cases,  the  mutual  claims 
.  and  the  satisfaction  of  one  nation  must  he  bought 
then     Therefore  the  defeated  always  look  upon  the 
imjxjsed  on  them  as  a  truce,  comforting  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
tge.    Ilistory  tells  tvs  that  there  never  was  a  treaty  of  peace  satisfying  all 
concerned;  why  should  we  then  wonder  that  the  Congress  of  Berhn  was 
:>re  fortunate  than  its  predecessors  ?     Mutual  compromise  means  nothing 
than  the  sacrifice  uf  some  claims  by  each  party,  and  such  sacrifices  are 
lly  unpleasant  to  those  who  deem  themselves  in  the  right.     But  there  is 
no  reason  to  draw  the  Dimclusion  that  this  feeUiig  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
aewal  of  hostilities,  or  to  think  that  dipk>macy  could  have  attained  satis- 
ctory  results  by  maintaining  all  her  former  pretensions. 
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If  we  put  aside  tlie  expectations  of  zealous  patriotism  and  tbe  cWiins  of 
the  Bulgarians,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  satisfy  ctjmpletely,  the  treaty 

[contains  nothing  oppose<l  to  our  real  interests,  requiring*  us  to  resort  to  Jtrma. 

I  The  shortening  of  the  term  of  our  militarj^  occupation  of  Bulgaria  may  be  < 
eldered  rather  as  a  boon  than  a  disadvantage,  while  the  acquirement  of  Cy[ 
by  England,  and  the  extension  of  AiLStria  s  influence,  are  of  much  greater  i 
sequence  to  Turkey  than  to  Russia*  The  crusade  has,  in  fact,  brought  nearlr 
all  tlie  fniit  that  it  could  produce,  and  it  is  high  time  lo  close  it  and  go  back 
to  the  practical  needs  uf  the  country,  much  neglected  during  the  last  two  jeaca. 

Rrrmt  .lfliiilii]«trAtK«  CbAn^^fW 

Important  changes  in  the  administration  have  already  followed  the  concta^ 
sion  of  peace.  The  most  serious  of  them  is  undoubtedly  the  raniguation  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  Reutem,  and  the  occupation  of  his  post  by  General 
Greig.  In  my  last  letter  I  entered  at  some  length  into  the  financial  questions 
which  are  noAv  in  the  foreground,  and  from  the  details  then  given  it  is  easy  lr> 
see  the  difficulties  with  winch  the  new  minister  will  have  to  struggle  from  the 
outset.  On  the  other  hand,  in  judging  Iteutern's  adminiBtration,  wt?  must  not 
forget  that  the  task  undertaken  by  hiui  on  his  accession  to  office  sixtdm 
years  ago  was  not  le-ss  arduous.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  re>7mr^ 
only  his  failures,  and  not  take  into  consideration  what  has  really  been  acooD^ 
plished  during  that  iiericKl 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Russia  stood  on  the  verge  between  the  old 
repudiate<l  as  maworthy  and  the  new  one  still  to  be  created.  All  econ 
relations  wej-e  oveithrown  Ijy  the  emancipation  of  the  nerfs;  the  fonoer 
l>anking  system  was  destroyed,  awaiting  replacing  by  a  l»etter  one,  whilr  ib^ 
nee<ls  of  commercial  credit  were  growing  everyday  with  the  fi  ►    "  '  '  >ar. 

The  want  of  roads,  and  the  necessity  of  building  railways,  h;  .dlj 

fult  dunug  the  disastrous  Crimean  war,  that  there  was  no  tiuiu  kit  for 
nvoch  reflection  as  to  the  best  ways  to  be  adopted.  In  this  haste,  it  WM 
nearly  impanyible  for  one  man  to  face  at  once  on  all  sides  the  problems  to  be 
solved  imniediately ;  and  Ueutem,  who  dcies  not  pretend  to  be  called  a  gtciiiK, 
could  only  do  his  liest  under  the  rircumstances.  In  a  few  years,  Kiisieai 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  raihunds;  and  though  many  errtii-s  have  l>eon 
pointed  out  in  the  concessions  granted^  tho  chief  ol»ject  was  obtained,  aad 
a  new  industrial  epo<.*h  oi>eneti  for  our  country.  Side  by  side  with  rail wij 
companies  ar<Kse  numerous  l^tnks — land,  conmiercial,  and  discj^unt  banka— so 
tliat  the  landed  gentry  and  the  tradesmen  obtained  the  help  which  they  needed. 
Despite  tho  eriors  ctinmiitted,  the  accomphshment  of  this  task  is  viewed 
the  most  brilliant  ^jage  of  lleutenrs  adniinistration  ;  his  name  yd)l  for  ev« 
connected  with  the  creation  oi  banks  and  the  constniction  of  railways, 
these  two  cUims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  ma 
third.  Thanks  to  his  endeavours,  the  State  budgets,  in  wliicli  yearly  defidti 
had  long  since  t>ecome  a  chronic  disease,  changed  their  aspect,  and  for  some 
time  offered  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  such 
residts  were  wholly  destroyed  by  the  large  ex{)en8es  of  last  ycar*«  wir, 
and  they  are  now  only  a  liajipy  remombranoe  of  the  past;  but  us  Reotm 
caimot  U'  held  resjionsible  for  a  campaign  undertaken  against  hiw  wish 
despite  his  admonition.s^  he  may  be  proud  of  his  doings  in  the  prior  i 
jieace. 

After  recalling  hii^  ar!tiovement3,  we  must  mention  his  fai!ur*^s.     TTic  mml 
imiM>i1iMjjy^j6 1 1  1  y  attempt  to  restore  the  n  the 

abuse  h£^^^^' I  >ues.     If  he  muv  ri«»t  l>e  caii  i| 

uionetar  r»  heavily  on  f  ^  may  justly  tx*  accused  of  < 

oiilv  I  jj  without  cu  .  f,  .  .1  III,  but  even  of  Im^  nu-  tk's4 

H*s,     DiiriuiT  ^^*^  Ittait  two  years  thf  J 

,,..».,..d      llKl,(M)0  "»1'1     ■■■"       t.n..  VM 

X  never  known  h 
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Fliuiucc, 

The  new  miiiistor  will  have  to  strug-gle  first  of  all  with  tbia  depredation. 

!  cure  it^  he  lunst  witlnlraw  part  of  the  notes  from  circulation,  or,  in  other 

~'b,  paj  part  of  the  intemal  debt,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  is  obliged  to 

for  new  mentis  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  next  budget.     When  ft  State, 

'  an  individual,  has  expended  more  than  its  income,  and  s^ees  itself  obliged 

rits  creditors,  it  i«  not  ex|)ected  to  ]>av"  delfts  which  nobody  claims  imme- 

Bately.     before  pa^^ng,  the  minister  must  rai«e  money,  and  how  m  he  to  get 

:  if  his  rt^Mijurces  have  been  exhausted  and  taxes  cannot  l>e  increased  t    The 

ate  may  iuvent  new  imposts,  and  extend  the  taxe.s  to  the  upper  cla^ssesi  hitherto 

from  them ;  but  as  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  something  done  to 

elieve  the  lower  classes,  who  form  the  imaiense  majority  of  the  nation,  these 

Eiforms  are  rather  asked  by  moral  sease  than  by  the  fiscal  interesta  of  the  crowiL 

mother  expedient  is  to  resort  to  economy,  and  reduce  the  Stat^  expenditure; 

Mic  opinion   often  expresses  itself    \n   this  sense,   and   tlie  press  kee^js 

ij2;erly  preaching  on  the  theme.     However,  the  advice  is  easier  given  than 

llowed,  and  as  soon  as  the  theory  comes  to  be  aipplied  in  practice,  numberlefts 

hindranc^i^s  will  arise  on  all  sides.     Nobody  will  consent  to  have  the  army  or 

be  fleet  reduced;  on  the  contrary,  everyone  is  asking  for  the  increasing 

Bid  better  organization  of  our  military  and  naval  forces.     Nor  is  it  likely  that 

iries  will  jovfully  renounce  paH  of  their  salanc^sat  a  time  when  living 

arer.     Could  the  Kmn  allowed  for  public  instmction  l>e  cut  down»  or 

minib^^r  of  judges  he  reduced  ?    That  question  answers  itj^elf.    Thus  after 

Lie  examination,  the  only  item  in  which  economy  is   to  be  looked  for  is  the 

fial  expenditure  of  the  Em]>eror  and  the  Imi>erial  family ;  but  without 

Soning  the  difliculty  of  inducing  an  absolute  monarch  to  adopt  this  course,  it 

3St  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  sums  under   that  heading,  the  subventions 

the  theatre,  art,  &c,,  on  the  prosperity  of  whirh  the  nation  prides  itself, 

lire  prominently.    The  savings  to  be  ol^tained  would  not  radically  change 

state  of  things,  and  besides,  no  Minister  nf  Finance  under  an  autocratic 

:>vemment  possesses  the  power  required  for  bringing  about  such  refonns. 

Moreover,  tliere  is  no  groiuid  for  believing  that  General  Greig  is  endowed 

any  extraordinary  strength  of  chai-aeter,  or  the  linnness  of  conviction 

jed  to  fit  him   to  luidertake  vigorous  reforms.     His  former  career,  which 

fone  of  a  somewhat  fantastical  versatility,  gives  no  clue  to  his  political  or 

iloTnical  l>ehefs.     Having  been  educated  in  the  Page  Corps,  a  fashionable 

litary  school,  he  entered  the  guards,  which  he  soon  gave  up  for  the  navy, 

I  he  enjoyed  the  pat  ronage  of  t!te  Grand  Duke  Constantine*     He  Ixdoiiged 

>r  years  to  the  naval  ministry,  without  practically  learning  the  profession,  or 

ver  going  to  sea ;  and  in  this  way  lie  climl>ed  to  the  liigher  ste}>8  of  the 

ureaucratical  ladder.     As  he  was  apjMiinted  adjunct  of  the  Miiiisterof  Flnaifce, 

rithout  having  held  any  inferior  post  in  that  department,  it  was  rumoured  that 

had  only  acce[)ted  this  nomination  in  order  to  succeed  Keutem,  who  in- 

pnde<l  to  resign.     However,  the  latter  changed  his  mind,  and  General  Greig, 

^>t  feeUng  inclined  to  act  as  a  subordinate,  contented  himself  with  a  seat  at 

he  Council  < >f  State  till  he  was  named  Gi-eat  C'uitroller,  a  tJt")St  he  '>nly  left  for 

bat  of  Minister  of  Financi?*     In  the  Citurse  of  his  abnipt  passages  fn^m  one 

of   administration  to  another,  he  had  many  rtpp^rtunities  of  maldng 

^uaintance  with  functionaries  nf  all  ranks,  and  oi  gaining  i»r>pularity  among 

bem*   General  Greig  may  now  justly  boast  of  possessing  a  great  number  of 

HeTid«  and  partisans,  who   rejoice  at  his  preferment,  and  have  faith  in  \m 

'  Ihy.    Time  will  show  if  they  are  right  in  theii*  estimate.     We  must  hope 

the  best,  not   fnrg-ettiug,  meanwhile,  that  the  era  of  miracles  je  at  an  end, 

nd  that  no  man,  however  clever  be  may  be,  can  alter  instantly  the  ontcomings 

a  Ic»ng  course  of  politics. 

Tfii*  ^lAvoiitill  Dof'liiiie  of  Coiiininnnl  PrcipcHj, 

If  we  paas  now  from  administrative  <piestions  to  theoretical  ones,  and  look 
VOL.  XXKin.  2  s 
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at  our  higher  literature,  we  shall  find  the  old  controversy  about  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  communal  property  still  in  the  foreground.  This  questftOQ, 
for  ever  debated  between  the  Slavophils  and  the  so-called  Occidentals, — ^forming, 
indeed,  their  chief  apple  of  discord, — is  of  a  very  remote  date.  The  most  in- 
teresting polemics  on  the  subject  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  despite 
the  rigour  of  the  censorship  at  that  epoch.  Since  that  time,  the  existence  of  the 
Bussian  rural  commune,  preventing  pauperism  by  an  equal  distributi(m  of  the 
soil,  has  always  been  viewed  by  Slavophils  as  the  chief  proof  of  the  saperiori^ 
of  the  Slav  civilization  over  the  Western,  and  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  thdr 
system.  They  defend  it,  not  only  as  a  practical  measure  against  proletaries, 
but  as  the  sign  of  Providence's  predilection  in  favour  of  Russia.  They  think 
that  the  high  privilege  thus  conferred  on  her  gives  her  the  right  to  desjnae 
Western  Europe,  and  to  go  her  own  way,  not  lowering  herself  to  copy  unworthy 
patterns. 

The  Occidentals,  on  the  contrary,  admitting  then-  country  to  be  much  behind 
Europe,  are  anxious  to  push  her  forwards.  They  resent  the  attempts  to 
persuade  her  of  superiority,  as  being  very  injurious  to  her  progress,  and  from 
the  beginning  took  the  greatest  pains  to  prove,  first,  that  the  Russian  conmmne 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Slav  race,  having  existed  in  most  countries  at  the  dawn  of 
civilization ;  and,  secondly,  that  far  from  marking  a  better  state  of  things,  it  is 
a  hindrance  to  agricidture  and  the  chief  reason  why  it  remains  stationary  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time. 

The  best  intellects  in  the  period  of  1840 — 1850  devoted  themselves  to 
elucidating  these  questions,  and  the  debate,  led  on  the  side  of  the  Slavophils 
by  Chomiakof  and  Samarin  against  Kavelin,  Tchitcherin,  and  others  on  the 
contrary  side,  was  so  filled  with  ingenious  and  profound  views,  that  it  has 
not  lost  its  mterest  even  now,  despite  the  social  chan^  which  have  taken 
place  smce.  However,  the  discussion  was  handled  in  such  an  abstract  mode— 
the  inductive  method  not  ha\'ing  yet  obtained  actual  sway — ^that  it  served 
as  a  test  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  opponents  rather  than  contributed 
towards  a  practical  solution.  So,  after  some  time,  the  subject,  wholly  exhausted 
on  both  sides,  dropped  in  view  of  new  problems  brought  forth  by  the  Ciimeao 
war  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  II 

For  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  only  incidentally  dealt  with  by  writers  of 
both  schools,  but  it  came  afresh  under  consideration  in  the  organization  given 
to  rural  life  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The  latter  reform  had  so 
many  difficulties  to  battle  with,  that  the  committees  engaged  on  it  were  not 
inchned  to  face  a  fresh  one  in  the  destroying  an  order  of  things  which  rendered 
their  task  easier.  The  niral  commune,  with  the  mutual  sohdarity  of  all  its 
members  in  regard  to  taxes  and  dues,  offers  naturally  a  much  more  convenient 
unit  for  the  treasury  than  each  peasant  dealt  with  individually ;  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  State  looks  on  it  favourably,  and  will  not  concur  in  its 
destruction.  Owing  to  this  it  not  only  survived  serfdom,  but  obtained  new 
strength  by  the  regulations  made  for  the  free  peasantry.  These,  in  acquiring 
their  freedom  from  the  control  of  their  former  masters,  were  on  Hie  other  hana 
more  completely  subjected  to  the  decrees  of  the  community,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  gain  was  perhaps  not  so  great  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Individual 
liberty  is  still  incompatible  with  a  peasant's  life,  for  after  having  obeyed  lui 
superiors,  he  is  constrained  now  to  obey  his  equals.  The  despotism  of  the  mir  is 
often  sterner  than  that  of  the  landlord,  and  in  the  localities  where  an  ungrate- 
ful soil  does  not  produce  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  commune  holds  fast  to 
the  members  who  wish  to  free  themselves  from  their  burden.  These  are 
generally  the  richest  and  the  most  active,  who  are  expected  to  pay  arrears  for 
the  poor  and  improvident.  As  long  as  the  commune  is  held  responsible  for  the 
whole  amount  of  taxes  and  dues,  it  would  lose  too  much  in  letting  those  ol^ 
and  this  makes  it  inexorable.  Accordingly  the  peasant,  though  nominally  free, 
cx)ntinues  to  be  tied  to  the  soil  nearly  as  much  as  before,  and  the  benefit 
conferred  on  him  by  communal  property  is  not  without  its  thorns. 
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*  The*?e  <1rawT>Arkft  are  of  two  kinds.     In  fertile  parts  of  the  comitrj^  whem  he 
t  profit  from  his  plot  of  land,  be  aiixinu??ly  seos  his  share 
irrt*a^e  of  popnlatlou  ;  a.s  the  hmd  beloug'ing'  to  the  commtine 
jt*iuw  the  «:tmr,  while  the  Timiiber  of  adult  membera  having'  a  claim  to  it 
DOS  on  increasing.    Thus  each  j^x^asant  ha>*  tho  [injspect  of  seeuip:  his  property 
pdiiallr  lesson,    Such  a  prospect  i«  not  encourag'ing\  and  kooAring  that  sutue 
;her  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  extra  labour  at  a  new  division  of  the  hujd,  tho 
f^-ner  recoils  from  it,  and  does  as  little  as  possible.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
rren  and  bad  localities,  the  soil  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  bot>n,  and  the 
asnnt  would  gladly  renoimceit  fctr  more  lucrative  employments,  but  he  is  tied  to 
le  gTound  by  fiscal  considerations  of  the  State,  and  must  ploug'h  it  agamst  his 
Thus  it  comes  to  jmss  that  where  land  is  valuable  the  peasant  does  not 
bsseas  enough,  and  sees  his  share  dwindle  every  year,  while  m  other  paits, 
liero  land  has  beeu  officially  estimated  beyond  its  real  value,  he  is  burdened 
rWith  it,  and  unable  to  disengage  himself  from  his  obligations. 


AdiantAsccs  elAtiiicd  Rtr  f  tie  Ti^iiiniTirM^. 
However,  thii*  question  being  tem|x>rarily  *^t' tiled  by  tlie  Government,  litera- 
ture did  not  much  busy  itself  \nth  it»  till  it  wiis  ag'aiu  raised  two  years  ago 
by  the  studies  of  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  named  Posnikof, 
His  book,  in  which  he  took  the  Slavophil  point  of  view  mixed  up  with  t!ie 
^^ciahstic  one»  was  rec<^ived  with  «>Teat  applause,  and  two  |>owerfuI  parties, 
H|ii;  Shivnphils   and  Riidiculs,  enlisted  immediately  in  support  of  his  thesis, 
^uinost  all  organs  uf  tlie  press  praised  it,  and  even  tlie  ex -professor  Kavehu, 
ooe  of   the  most  brilliant  champions  of  Western  civilization,  declared  himself 
on  the  side  of  communal  profM^rty,  which  he  defended  in  a  series  of  essays 
publitiihed  iu  a  weekly  paper.     His  ]>leadin^^s,  haviu^^  the  merit  of  originality, 
and  not  merely  re^>eatiug'  tho  old  arguments  about  the  luorality  and  sense  of 
justice  iniierent  in  the  Slavs,  may  enlighten  Eoglisli  readers  on  st»mo  im|X)rtant 
jioiuts  of  thisi  (juestion,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  them,  as  well 
a^  wtate  tho  ui'jections  which  they  called  forth. 

Kavelin  addmsses  himself  chiefly  to  political  economists,  rebutting  their  usual 
iftat*^meiit»  of  the  disadvantages  s[iecia!  to  communal  projx^rty.  They  affirm 
that  it  hinders  agricultural  improvements,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  individual 
ItbertY.  The  author  denies  this,  affii'ming  that  all  such  results  may  be  explained 
V  causes,   independent  of  property  being  communah     If  agriculture 

1  try  in  Russia,  and  nmch  behind  that  of  neighbouiing  cot m tries,  it  is 

}ier:nj-u  Li[  it.il  is  scarce  and  taxes  too  heavy;  for  in  thuse  [►arts  of  Russia 
vvIk  re  Lnriividual  proix?rty  prevails,  the  culture  is  not  more  iu  advance.  The 
iime  in  itself  does  not  prevent  improvement,  and  the  author  quotes  several 
...  -  where  it  has  been  adopted  unanimously,  and  substituteti  for  the  old 
routine  of  ''  the  three-fields  system."  Concerning  individual  liberty,  he  asserts 
that  passports  fetter  it  much  more  effcH^tually  than  does  tho  nm\  these  htmg 
the  conseriuence,  not  of  the  form  of  property-holding,  but  or  fiscal  considerations. 
h  member  of  the  comimmity  may  renounce  his  .share  if  he  finds  amnebody 
illing  to  take  it,  or  if  he  consents  to  pay  the  taxes  with  which  it  is  burdtned, 
nobody  is  willing  to  take  it  and  the  commune  refuses  to  let  liim  go,  it  is 
rly  on  the  ground  that  the  charges  are  heavier  than  the  product  of  the 
d;  but  such  a  state  of  things  has  nothing  to  do  with  commmial  property. 
Kavelin  compares  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  crjunnime  %vith  that  of 
r»  and  tries  to  prove  by  analogy  that  if  culture  pDispcrs  mider  the 
ment  of  the  farmer,  without  the  stimulus  of  projieity,  it  may  flourish 
as  well  under  the  system  of  communal  property,  AVhat,  he  asks,  are  the 
^loiis  required  for  the  farmer*s  prosperity  ?  Tho  rent  must  not  go  so  high 
■deprive  huu  of  remuneration  for  his  work  and  interest  ior  the  capital 
■ ;  and  when  he  is  sure  to  get  a  good  profit  out  of  his  labour  he  will  culti- 
0  land  as  well  as  if  it  was  his  own. 

e  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Russian  communes  ; 
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the  system  does  not  require  old  ways  of  culture,  or  periodical  divisions  of  the  soil, 
and  these  things  may  be  modified  without  threatening  its  existence.  The  mutual 
solidarity  of  members  in  respect  of  taxes  can  also  be  considered  as  a  grievance 
only  when  the  burden  surpasses  the  profit.  Otherwise,  the  plots  left  must  always 
find  plenty  to  take  them,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  easier  tnan  to  step  out  of  the 
community.  Accordingly  the  bad  features  now  observed  are  caused,  not  by  com- 
munal property,  but  by  a  defective  system  of  taxation,  aided  by  other  secondary 
causes ;  while  the  system  may  justly  boast  of  possessing  advantage  which  it 
alone  is  able  to  confer  on  men.  These  great  merits  are  four  in  kmd,  and  the 
author  states  them  as  follows  : — 1.  The  father  of  a  family,  being  deprived  of 
the  power  to  alienate  his  land,  is  less  tempted  to  waste  his  money,  and  reduce 
himself  to  pauperism  ;  in  this  sense,  communal  property  acts  as  a  species  of  in- 
surance office  for  the  rural  population,  preserving  them  from  misery,  and,  in 
fact,  puts  a  bridle  on  the  extravagance  and  prodigaUty  of  the  lower  classes. 
2.  The  commune  presents  a  strong  barrier  against  the  economical  rivdry  of 
personal  interests,  speculation,  and  the  fever  of  gain,  to  which  the  peasantry 
would  be  inclined.  Without  it  capitalists  and  large  proprietors  would  have 
acquired  the  land,  depriving  the  lower  classes  of  it.  3.  Communal  property  in- 
sures to  the  rural  population  a  settled  home,  a  refuge  in  old  age  and  illness, 
and  furnishes  the  rising  generation  with  means  of  marriage,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  nomad  life  among  strangers.  4.  Communal  property 
gives  a  firm  point  of  support  for  the  industrial  and  enterprising  part  of  tl» 
population,  being  the  centre  to  which  the  majority  gravitates  and  retrnna 
In  ensuring  to  these  experimenters  in  commerce  and  industry  the  benefit  of  an 
inalienable  home,  it  gives  them  a  liberty  of  action  they  could  never  enjoy  under 
other  conditions. 

Ohiections  to  the  Conimnnal  Aysten. 

These  arguments,  as  we  said,  met  with  much  approval,  but  they  also  called 
forth  some  objections,  which  presented  other  sides  of  the  problem.  Among 
the  four  kinds  of  advantages  quoted  by  Kavelin,  the  first  seemed  the  most 
important.  Communal  property  acting  as  an  insurance  oflSce  for  improvident 
and  reckless  men  has  in  it  something  tempting,  even  for  minds  not  Utopian,  and 
it  will  be  easily  admitted  that  a  class  used  to  being  despotically  governed 
for  centuries  may  be  apt  to  abuse  unlimited  liberty.  The  prohibition  to  sell 
or  spend  hereditary  property  is  often  wholesome,  even  for  better  educated  men, 
and  it  may  be  only  justice  with  regard  to  children  to  guarantee  them  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  ancestors.  However,  the  argument  has  a  flaw  in  it  which 
prevents  our  accepting  its  conclusions  unconditionally.  The  author,  wishing  to 
con\ance  his  hearers  of  the  invaluable  boons  bestowed  by  communal  property, 
does  not  perceive  that  he  is  ascribing  to  it  two  contradictory  attributes,  which 
exclude  each  other.  He  presents  it  under  the  aspects  of  a  compulsory  insurance 
office,  and  he  affirms  at  the  same  time  that  the  going  out  of  it  ought  to  be  made 
easy  by  a  better  system  of  taxation  and  passports.  Advancing  farther,  he 
states  that  personal  property  is  not  less  necessary  than  communal  property, 
and  wishes  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  population  to  leave  the  Tillages  for 
town  life  and  manufactures,  expecting  that  their  places,  left  vacant  in  the 
communes,  will  be  taken  partly  by  the  growing  generation  and  partly  by 
vagrants  glad  to  get  a  home  and  a  livelihood. 

Such  a  prospect  may  be  very  fine,  but  what  will  in  that  case  become  of  the 
insurance  office  f  If  the  exit  is  rendered  so  easy  to  the  enterprising  members, 
how  are  the  profligates  and  spendthrifts  to  be  retained  in  the  community? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  often  allied  to  reckless  specula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  mark  the  limit  which  divides  them. 
In  fact,  guardianship  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  liberty,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, every  inch  accorded  to  the  one  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  If 
the  commune  is  intended  to  secure  against  pauperism,  prodigality,  and  specoh- 
fcion,  it  must  act  in  a  compulsory  way,  not  allowing  its  members  to  get  out  of 
it;  otherwis  need  most  its  beneficiiu  yoke  will  be  the  first  to 
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a8Cii])6  from  it,  and  it  will  only  exercise  it^  authority  on  meek  spirits,  who  do 
not  need  to  be  checked^  Thag,  if  the  commune  is  not  adverse  to  personal 
liberty,  it  cannot  possess  the  power  of  preventing  disai|>atiou,  while  if  it  has 
the  latter  power,  it  must  naturally  be  a  check  on  the  freewill  of  its  menil>ers. 

The  second  advantage  ascribed  to  it  by  Kaveliu  g-ives  rise  to  still  other 

doubts.     Land  is  so  abundant  in  Russia,  especially  when  we  remember  the 

scarcity  of  capital,  that  there  is  no  need  to  construct  barriers  a^^ainst  the 

destruction  of  small  proi>orties.    The  uij]>er  classes,  who  draw  but  little  profit 

from  their  landed  jiroperty,  are  much  more  intent  on  selling^  old  than  on  buying 

new  knd,  and  tradesmen  generally  lind  commercial  investments  much  more 

lucrative  tlian  agriculture^     In  the  so-called  hlai:k  earth  localities  they  resort 

to  \\y  but  in  the  northern  and  central  govemments  they  prefer  other  under- 

( takings,  and  the  j>easant»  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.     Besides,  does  the 

potisenslon  of  bare  gr<iimd  secure  against  poverty  or  pruletaiiatisui }     Is  not 

'  capitiil,  represented  by  husbandry,  tools,  cattle,  and  seeds,  necessary  in  ortier 

to  obtain  the  slightest  rent  from  it  i     Now,  this  capital  is  not,  any  more  than 

the  strong  arms  of  the  tiller,  furnished  l»y  the  conmi unity  to  its  improvident 

or  unfortunate  members,  and  how  can  laud  alone  i)reserve  them  from  poverty  ? 

II,  therefore,  the  enterpris^ing  and  well-oJ^  member  is  allowed  to  leave  the 

'  commime  and  expose  himself  to  all  the  risks  of  speculation,  ivhtle  t  he  poor  or  the 

^  iiick  can  expect  no  real  help,  and  may  be  obliged  hy  misfortune  to  renounce 

tilling  his  plot  of  land,  where  is  the  guarantee  offered  by  that  form  of  property  f 

The  third  advantage,  a  settleii  honie,  is  one  not  to  be  deiiiecL  l>ut  it  does  not 

belong  exclusively  to  communal  [jrojierty,  and   may  be   obtained  by  other 

means, — for  instance,  by  farming  under  long  leases* 

As  to  the  fourth  advantage,  it  is  overbalanced  by  some  ill-consefjuencee.  The 
facility  for  going  to  work  in  towns  and  manufactories  while  leaving  wife  and 
cliildren  in  the  native  village  exercises  a  very  bad  influence  on  conjugal  rela- 
tions as  well  as  on  maimers  generally.  It  is  very  seldom  tliat  a  man  working 
^uuder  such  conditions,  far  away  from  his  home,  makes  a  good  use  of  liis 
uings.  He  mostly  sj^ends  them  in  taverns  or  on  other  amusements,  while 
wife,  forsaken  sometimes  for  whole  years,  seeks  to  be  comforted  in  her 
fttini.  If  Ire  was  obliged  to  take  his  family  with  him,  he  would  often  gain  less, 
f  but  would  employ  hia  money  better,  or  if  he  preferred  a  roving  life  he  would 
not  marry  at  all. 

Thus,  a  close  analysis  of  the  new  argnments  eniployed  by  Ravelin  shows 
\  that  they  were  not  so  soimd  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  that  communal  pro- 
perty cannot  he  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  jKditical  economy.     One 
[might  go  farther,  and  apjily  to  the  autnorV  reasoning  the  same  method  used 
[by  him  against  his  adversaries*     Why  not  aftum  that  the  pretended  advantages 
[of  the  commune  arise  not  from  it,  but  out  <A  other  causes,  ami  are  to  l>e  sought 
Jflie  scarcity  of  population  as  compared  with  the  abundance  of  land,  in  the 
Pi  of  competition,  in  the  national  character,  and  so  on?     As  to  his  state- 
aent  that  tills  form  of  projiei  ty  is  no  hindrance  to  agricultural  iraiirovements, 
[it  is  in  flagrant  opi:»osition  to  the  fact  that  a  change  can  be  introduce^!  t>nly  l.>y 
|tl)e  unanimous  assent  of  the  comnmnity.     Everybody  knows  how  the  rural 
[classes,  so  eminently  consei*vative  by  nature,  are  generally  adverse  to  novelty, 
land  how  strongly  they  cUng  to  the  routine  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers. 
I  Even  in  the  higher  classes  progress  is  chiefly  acciimpHshed  by  the  endeavours 
liif  liold  pioneers  who  do  not  care  for  the  warnings  and  compluinings  of  their 
class,  but  enter  deliberately  ui^»on  new  |jaths.     Ihnv  can  it  then  be  iiealized, 
rheti  it  depends  on  the  aci|uiescence  of  a  whole  rural  community  ? 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  against  this  fresh  propaganda 
In  farotir  of  conununal  property,  of  which  we  have  here  gi^eu  a  specimen, 
|t  not    only   kept   its    gTonnd,   but    grew  more   and  more    ]>opular,   owing 
to  the  greater  hold  Slavophilism  and  Socialism  were  taking  on  the  public 
nind*    A  year  aft^'r  the  essays  of  Posnikof  and  Kavelin  there  came  out  a 
Q«w  book  to  strengthen  this  party,  making  it  exult  over  its  opponents. 
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\  Princely  Deniorratic  Chauiplon. 

The  new  champion,  loudly  welcomed,  came  to  the  rescue  in  full  armour, 
bringing  with  him  the  deadhest  weapons  of  universal  science,  meaning 
to  crush  his  foes  at  once  in  a  mortal  strife.  He  was  no  other  than  Prince 
Vassiltchikof,  an  aristocrat  of  the  purest  blood,  endowed  with  a  large  fortune, 
who,  despising  all  the  advantages  of  birth  and  wealth,  had  become  the  most 
radical  of  democrats,  and  devoted  his  mind  and  leisure  to  overthrowing  the 
privileges  of  his  rank  and  station.  The  wrongs  of  the  ^  working  classes  in 
Europe  had  been  long  preying  on  his  mind,  and  the  unjust  distribution  of 
fortunes  in  the  world  was  enough  to  prevent  his  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
own.  Having  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  he  discovei'ed  one  day, 
after  the  fashion  of  physiocrats,  that  the  root  of  it  lay  in  the  land,  and  that 
the  prosperity  and  decline  of  nations  depend  on  their  systems  of  distributing 
the  soil.  Considering  land  as  the  only  property  and  the  only  means  of  pro- 
ducing wealth,  he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  divided 
as  equally  as  possible  among  the  citizens,  and  that  every  injustice  in  this  respect 
must  tell  directly  on  the  welfare  of  States  and  nations.  Feeling  assured  that 
he  had  arrived  at  unmistakable  tniths,  he  thought  of  illustrating  them  by 
history,  hoping  to  enhst  in  their  favour  the  good-will  of  men  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  The  inductive  method  being  in  great  fashion,  statistics  and  facts 
are  required  to  give  to  theory  the  modem  colouring,  and  writers  of  the  progres- 
sive school  never  fail  to  resort  to  these.  As  to  accuracy  and  the  sifting  of 
facts,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  be  very  severe,  and  if  the  statements  make 
a  fine  figure  in  long  quotations  or  statistical  tables,  that  is  quit«  sufficient  for 
carrying  the  day.  As  long  as  the  ideas  are  the  popular  ones,  nobody  will  have 
the  wish  to  scrutinize  them  closely,  and  it  is  needless  to  be  very  .scrupulous. 
Accordhigly  Prince  Vassiltchikof  published  a  work  in  two  large  volumes, 
entitled  *'  Landed  Property  and  Agriculture,"  which  contains  the  history  of 
these  institutions  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  time.  Its 
success  surpassed  all  expectation,  and,  for  a  whole  season,  the  press  united  in 
admiring  its  merits  and  making  it  kno\Mi  in  detailed  accounts.  The  j)roofa 
accumulated  l>y  Prmce  Vassiltcliikof  in  favour  of  his  thesis  showe<l  such  vast 
lemming  that  it  was  not  easy  to  oppose  him  with  bare  reasoning ;  if  the  expe- 
riences of  old  and  new  civilizations  spoke  with  such  eloquence  to  the  same  end, 
was  there  anj-  chance  of  resisting  them  ? 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  character,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  with 
some  particularity  the  book's  plan  and  contents.  According  to  its  title,  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  historical  progrress  of 
landed  property  in  Western  Euro|X)  as  well  as  in  Russia,  while  the  second  treats 
of  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  Both  together  set  forth  the  so-called  agrarian 
question. 

The  agrarian  question,  says  our  author  in  his  introduction,  has  in  it  two 
distinct  elements:  these  are,  agriculture  in  a  proi)er  sense^  and  the  claims 
of  landed  property,  on  one  band ;  and  the  condition  of  labour,  on  the  other. 
These  two  factors  have  not  had  an  equal  development  m  European  communi- 
ties ;  the  attention  of  the  governing  classes  has  been  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
interests  of  agricultiu-e  and  the  claims  of  landlords,  at  the  expense  of  work- 
men. Instead  of  thinking  first  of  the  needs  of  the  local  po})ulation,  Govern- 
ments were  only  anxious  to  further  the  progress  of  agriculture,  believing  that 
the  increase  of  production  and  wealth  would  of  itself  raise  the  standard  of 
life  in  the  rural  classes. 

This,  according  to  the  author's  opinion,  was  a  gross  error,  and  its  couse- 
quences  were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves.  The  ownership  of  the  soil 
concentrated  itself  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  minoritv,  while  the 
majority  became  workmen  receiving  a  salary.  Statesmen  and  poutical  econo- 
mists professed  a  doctrine  according  to  which  personal  liberty  and  deliveraiioe 
from  feudal  fetters  was  the  last  word  of  progress.  Sach  liberty  led  direct^ 
to  the  temtg^  expffopriaticm  of  the  maM^aqd  became  the  first  cause  of 
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>  d]flC4>ntentf  trouble,  and  revolt,  kno^^ii  under  the  name  of  the  labour  qttes* 

The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  largor  part  of  the  popula- 

IS  ererjrwhere,  except  in  Russia,  excluded  from  the  possession  of  land, 

!^  of  landed  profwrty  in  Europe  is  full  of  the  gro»se*(t  errors,  which 

A  riter  said,  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  avoid  them ;  and  the  first 

liiat  Russians  have  to  solve  is,  whether  the  same  degree  of  civilizatiou 

.  be  attained  by  other  ways. 

TUe  Priiice*8  LAiul-TI»cor)« 

s  being  admitted,  the  author  jiroceeds  to  gather  hii^torlcal  testimony  in 
irt  of  his  view8^  and  states  that,  in  spite  of  the  different  types  which 
landed  property  shows  in  the  three  chief  European  states,  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  they  are  all  gnawed  by  the  same  caukerworm,  **  (fie  unjust  dmsmv 
^fUi€  mil  among  the  social  claj?&es"  This  evil,  existing  equally  imder  the  aris- 
atieal  system  of  large  pTO|jerties  in  Great  Britain,  the  democratical  one  of 
properties  in  France,  and  the  co-operative  system  of  Germany,  is  the 
nee  of  conquest,  growing  worfie  since  it  received  the  sanction  of  false 
'onomiral  and  legal  doctrines.  In  all  countries  the  rich  have  taken  poesea* 
ion  of  the  land,  to  the  damage  of  the  |X)or,  and  the  only  difference  between 
th«  nristocratical  and  democratical  States  is  that,  in  the  firsts  the  peasantry 
10  wholly  deprived  of  land,  while  in  the  second  it  has  preserved  a  portion ; 
ut  everywhere  the  great  majority  of  labourers  have  ceased  to  till  their  own 
gTOond  and  are  working  for  others. 

Nnw,  both  ancient  and  modern  history  prove,  that  such  an  unjust  division  of 
^  ^'  the  social  classes  has  always  been  the  cause  of  troubles  and  civil 

^  at  these  discords  are  the  forerunners  of  the  downfall  of  States  and 

the  breaking  up  of  societies,  France.  Prince  Vas^siltchikof  says,  is  erroneously 
called  the  coimtry  of  small  properties,  for  it  may  rather  be  considered  as  that  of 
ajddle-sized  ones.  Statistics  prove  tlmt  tlioiigh  the  number  of  small  land- 
lers  is  increasing  with  the  gradual  subdivision  of  the  snib  the  area  in 
sion  of  the  peasantry  has  decreasad  since  last  century.  The  great 
iority  of  French  peasants  posse'^s  no  more  than  a  cottage  surrounded  by  an 
orrhard,  and  they  subsist  by  wages. 

Having  denied  to  France  what  is  generally  admitte<i  as  her  marked  pecu- 
ity.  Prince  VassiUchikof  has  discoveries  no  less  interesting  to  reveal  about 
"and.  Thougfi  his  love  of  contradiction  cannot  make  him  contest  the  pre- 
nce  there  of  large  profK-rties,  he  hastens  to  affirm  that  such  a  sad  state  of 
is  not  the  result  of  majorat  or  other  legal  institutifuis,  but  that  it  has 
brought  about  by  voluntary  concessions  on  the  part  nf  poverty  to  wealth. 
_  ided  proi)erty  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  privileged  minority,  not  in  remote 
epochs,  or  under  the  influence  of  feudalism  ;  this  state  c>f  things  was  achieved 
in  the  reign  of  Uberty  and  civil  equality,  under  cover  of  modern  civilization, 
However,  the  author's  indignation  at  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Franco 
d  England  is  still  very  lenient  compared  to  what  he  feels  in  looking  at  the 
ifder  of  things  prevailnig  in  Genuany,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  easy  to  under- 
tand,  Germany  lies  much  nearer  to  Russia  than  France  and  England ;  and,  the 
'itions  of  nature,  climate,  and  cultivation  being  a  great  deal  more  alike  in 
cases,  example  may  prove  more  dangerous.  Thereff Te,  the  author  spares 
ins  in  cxjlouring  his  pictm-e  with  the  blackest  hues,  showing  the  dreadful 
ll  that  is  threatenmg  unfortunate  Germany  since  the  peasant  o%vners  bought 
leir  welfare  by  depriving  of  land  the  greater  part  of  their  fellow-meni 
ing  them  to  work  for  wages.  The  hatred  between  master  and  labourer 
as  there  attahied  its  highest  pitch,  giving  to  the  agrarian  question  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  friim  what  it  bears  in  other  couutries.  The  strife  is  going  on, 
}r  ♦•-  n  the  aristoci'acy  and  demixTacy,  as  in  England,  or  the  bourgeoisie 
:\t  as  in  France,  but  it  turns  into  civil  war  amidst  the  rural  popu- 
uK'h  11  le  elder  Ktjns  are  landowners,  while  the  yoimger  have  nothing 
iair  own  hands  to  support  them. 
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As  the  most  pessimist  writer  camiot  deal  exclusively  with  shades,  and 
is  compelled  to  bring  some  light  into  his  picture,  so  Prince  Vaasiltchikof, 
having  duly  shown  the  wickedness  and  perverseness  of  Western  Europe,  com- 
forts his  readers  by  depicting  Russia  in  the  brightest  colours.  According  to  hun, 
if  our  country  has  been  left  behind  in  the  speedy  race  of  European  civilization, 
this  fact  may  be  considered  as  a  boon,  conferred  on  her  by  Providence,  for  she 
has  lived  and  grown  up  in  healthy  ignorance  of  sin,  retaining  the  innocence  of 
a  little  child.  In  Russia  landed  property,  so  liable  to  take  a  false  course,  was 
saved  from  all  bad  temptations,  and  established  on  just  and  rational  grounds. 
From  the  beginning,  the  holding  of  the  soil  there  has  differed  entirely  from  that 
in  the  West.  Russia  has  not  known  the  iuvasions  of  savage  hordes,  whose  object 
was  to  take  possession  of  new  and  fertile  land.  Her  Kniazes  governed  W, 
levying  tribute,  but  not  seizing  the  land  and  expropriatmg  its  former  owners. 
Landed  property  did  not  belong  to  the  category  of  private  right ;  its  enjoyment 
being  connected  with  taxes  and  military  duty,  it  was  rather  a  charge  than  a  right, 
and  the  Kniaz  granted  it  for  duties  strictly  determined.  This  gift  was  not 
transferred  from  father  to  sou,  and  Russians  had  no  notion  of  inheritance.  The 
principle  generally  admitted  was,  that  every  grown-up  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  had  the  right  to  a  portion  of  land  in  exchange  for  his  work  and  lui 
services.  He  kept  this  share  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  work  and  pay  taxes ; 
at  a  certain  age  he  lost  it.  Thus,  according  to  the  author's  opinion,  landed  pro- 
perty in  Russia  stands  on  a  foundation  quite  distinct  from  other  ooontries. 
While  agricultural  improvements  and  national  prosperity  are  acquired  in 
Western  Europe  by  means  of  the  expropriation  of  the  multitude,  in  onr 
country  the  level  of  culture  rises  slowly,  but  the  scourge  of  indigence  and 
pauperism  is  unknown.  The  peasant  landowners  have  always  been,  and 
are  still  the  dominant  element  in  the  State,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
numbers  as  of  the  soil  being  in  their  possession;  this  being  the  greatest 
advantage  we  can  boast  of  in  comparison  with  our  neighbours.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  working-man  troubles  as  long  as  we  are  not  tempts  by 
the  fallacious  theories  coined  in  Western  coimtries  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper 
classes  and  capitalists. 

The  Prince  on  Free  and  Productive  Labour. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  tlie 
condition  of  labourers,  the  author's  views  shine  forth  still  more  clearly,  for  the 
mixture  of  SociaUsm  and  Slavophilism  which  gives  them  an  original  aspect  is 
no  longer  hidden  by  so  many  facts  and  ciphers.  His  chief  thesis  is,  Uiat  the 
labour  of  man  can  only  be  called  free  and  productive  when  it  is  applied  to  his  own 
projHriy  or  his  jy^rsonal  taants.  Every  work  done  for  wages  deprives  the 
workman  of  a  part  of  his  liberty  as  well  as  of  its  produce.  His  dependence  on 
the  master  may  be  complete  for  life,  or  it  may  embrace  a  fixed  number  of  yean, 
mouths,  or  days,  but  in  all  cases  a  man  who  works  on  another  man's  account 
remains  dependent,  though  he  is  in  possession  of  nominal  freedom  and  is  no  longer 
.  kx)ked  upon  as  a  sei  f .  In  consequence,  remunerated  work  cannot  be  free,  aid 
a  man  only  then  enjoys  his  liberty  when  he  labours  for  himself  and  disposes  of 
the  produce  of  his  work. 

This  stated,  the  author  draws  a  parallel  between  Western  Europe  and  Rosaia, 
which  tunis  naturally  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  number  of  labourers  for 
wages  bemg  greater  in  Europe,  and  that  of  landowners  much  more  con- 
siderable in  our  country,  we  may  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  liberty  and 
production  have  attained  with  us  a  swing  undreamt  of  elsewhere.  Unfor* 
tunately  for  the  clearness  of  the  argument  we  come  here  upon  a  contradictieo 
difficult  to  explain.  From  his  former  statements  we  learned  that  the  progress 
of  prodaction  and  wealth  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  expropriation  and  the 
.  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  and  we  heard  that  nations  must  chooae  between 
•  remiuning  poor  and  virtuous,  or  growing  rich  and  perverse.  Here,  on  the  cqb- 
trary ,  he  tells  us  that  free  labour  is  the  only  really  productive  work,  and  brings 
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even  arithmetic  to  sup[X)rt  his  statement ;  according  to  \m  calculations  the 
^•ner*s  lalioiir  pm- lures  from  25  to  :J;3  per  cent,  mnie  tlian  tiiut  of  a  hiroii 
itw^urer.  If  it  is  «'>,  imxy  we  not  ask  how  W'^estera  Europe  could  have  attained 
er  jK^tuftl  pro8[>enty,  and  why  does  Rus?*ia,  wliore  sudi  a  large  per-centage  of 
ihour  is  free,  remain  hchirjdliantl  in  her  prmhictiveness  ? 

The  term  Uhrrttf  applied  ia  this  ?*e/me  assuiaeH  an  umisnal  ospet't,  under 
^hich  it  i8  difficult  to  recog-nize  the  vulgar  notion  uf  the  W(.>rd.  Latiour  being" 
'eclare^l  free  ouly  when  it  is  applied  to  one's  own  land,  the  immediate  conse- 
oence  of  the  aphorista  Is  that  a  man  who  choo^sos  a  more  lucrative  work  than 
lling"  his  own  grotmd  is  acting  unfler  compnlsion,  while  his  uei^j^hbour,  winhiug 
'  do  the  same^  but  being  pre v^eu ted  by  t!ie  commune  and  obliged  to  plough  hi^ 
nd  a;;ain8t  his  wish,  enjojg  full  liberty. 

However,  tliese  coatrailictions  do  not  seem  to  have  puzzled  the  author*8. 
"ad;  he  states  them  witliont  the  least  explanation,  and  goes  on  extolling  the 
rrors  of  Europe  in  compaiison  with  the  merit^s  of  Uiia^ia.  So  he  tlatly  denies 
bat  the  standard  of  life  of  the  lowei-  da^sses  is  rising  in  Euro|>e,  athrming  that 
be  res]»ective  prieew  of  ^vages  and  of  grain  prove  nothing  in  thl-^  respect.  Ha- 
I  mire  that  the  wishes  of  the  working  classes  do  not  lie  in  this  direction,  and 
bat  their  chief  object  is  not  to  L' ve  l>etter  while  working  lass,  but  to  jwissesa 
id.  lie  asserts  that  a  workman  can  never  ha  contented  with  comfortable 
ags,  good  food  and  clothing,  for  he  wants  to  acquire  the  inde|>endence  to 
'  only  by  lan<led  property.  Acconhngly  the  rate  of  wages  ought  to  be 
Spared,  n<jt  with  the  prices  of  goo<is,  but  %vith  the  vahie  of  laud  and  farm. 
Bnt.s.  If  the  disproportion  between  these  forbids  his  purchasing  land,  it  provea 
fiat  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  is  not  bettering  Imt  growing  worse. 
Western  Eurofie  land  rises  nmchmore  s|>eedily  than  wages,  and  the  labourer 
"^Jo  chance  whatevei*  of  purchasing  a  portion  (jf  it  sujlident  for  his  suste- 
This  being  so,  thtji-e  is  no  doubt  about  his  misfortune,  and  the- 
luidian  peasant  must  be  considered  as  the  privileged  creature  of  the  whole- 
irorld, 

80  far,  the  aiX)logy  of  the  Russian  commune,   or    mir^  by  Prmce  Vassil- 
phikof,   contains   nothing  original ;   bnt   later,   ive  find  one   argimient  not 
k>rrowfMl  from  flie  books  of  his  predecessors.     It  is  based  on  the  differeuce- 
i  our  national  institutions,  which,  he  says,  are  opposed  to  the  Gennan  Gnnrinde 
s  well  as  to  the  socialistic  Utopias.     The  commuue  differs  from  the  first  in  the 
rinciple,  that  the  land  is  divided  not  among  /rtwuViXf,  but  among  atfult  7nen 
iaiming  a  right  to  a  porti<>n  of  it ;  and  from  the  second,  in  the  importance 
gives  to  marriage.     Far  from  being  opf^osed  to  it,  like  the  Scx*ialists,  the 
tti^sian  TOO*  [o*>ks  iq>on  it  as  the   first  condition  for  becoming  an  effective 
tieinWr  of  the  Cfmimunity.    To  claim  his  share  of  laud  a  man  must  be  married ; 
ti'ai/fe,  or  the  unit  by  which  the  soil  is  divided,  is  represented  by  a  hua- 
jid  and  his  wife,  ecpmlly  necessary  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  allotted  to 
^heni.    Thus  matrimony  becomes  the  foundation  of  the  whole  economical  system. 
Vf  the  rural  population ;  for  the  Russian  peasant  it  means,  not  a  luxury  or 
Improvidence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  European  working  chtsses,  but  the  first  con- 
litioQ  of  productive  labour.      A  bachelor  is  nearly  equivalent  to  au  infirm  man, 
[id  remarriage,  when  husband  or  wife  is  lost,  is  usually  resorted  to  by  liealthy 
[len  and  women. 
The  original  notion  of  liberty  entertained  by  Prince  Yassiltchikof,  joined  to- 
is  aihairation  for  Russian  national  institutions,  leiuls  him  to  express  a  w^ish  in^ 
pference  to  the  further  progress  of  his  country,  which  is  not  *pite  pleasing  to  • 
lliji  own  clasa.     Firmly  believing  that  cultivation  can  be  productive  only  when  i 
Exercised  on  one's  o^^  land,  he  desires  tlie  State  t»>  interfere  with  the  rights 
^f  large  property  owners,  and  forbid  a  laudlord  from  ] Possessing  ground  which 
not  manage  himself.     Farming  and  leases  at  long  terais  are  to  be 
l^  as  well  as  enrveyors  adniinisterlng  the  property  in  the  absence  of 
jwner.     Land  Ls  only  to  be  owned  by  those  who  busy  themselves  with  it;, 
vise,  it  ought  to  be  sold,  passing  into  better  hands. 
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The  Princess  Crtties. 

Such  are  the  views  proclaimed  by  Prince  Yassiltchikof  in  his  new  book,  so 
far  as  a  rapid  glance  can  master  a  voluminous  work.  The^  met,  as  has  been 
said,  with  full  success,  and  were  soon  adopted  as  infaUible  truths  by  the 
majority  of  readers.  Unfortunately  for  the  author,  majorities  do  not  exdnda 
minorities ;  and  though  the  latter  may  be  disregarded  in  cases  of  voting,  they 
are  not  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of  m  science.  He  was  soon  to  learn  this 
truth  to  his  expense.  After  having  enjoyed  a  whole  year's  popularity  and 
praises,  hardly  mterrupted  by  a  little  timid  criticism,  he  encoantered  a  rode 
shock,  which  came  upon  him  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

Two  learned  professors  of  the  Moscow  University,  Tchitcherin  and  Gnerier, 
joined  their  efforts  to  crush  such  a  powerful  foe,  and  spared  no  pains  to  read 
their  aim.  They  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Russian  Mettaatism,  or  ti^ 
Rural  Commune,''  in  which  they  met  Prince  Vassiltchikof  s  leaniing  wi4  tiiB 
mighty  weapons  of  scientific  criticism,  putting  to  the  severest  test  his  state- 
ments and  quotations,  and  not  letting  pass  the  snuJlest  fanlL  The  result  of 
such  a  trial  was  surprising,  even  in  Russia,  where  fame  is  more  easily  won  and 
lost  than  elsewhere,  and  the  abrupt  fall  from  incense-receiving  to  abfloble 
blame  had  m  it  something  approacMng  scandal  If  his  opponents  had  onl^ 
attacked  the  author's  views  and  doctrines,  their  vehemence  would  not  lum 
been  surprising.  Parties  are  apt  to  show  themselves  intolerant  on  the  aooreof 
opinions,  and  the  strongest  expressions,  even  insults,  do  not  seem  eztraordiniiy 
in  partisanship,  nor  do  they  seriously  injure  those  against  whom  they  an 
directed.  This  pamphlet  was  unpleasant  in  quite  another  sense.  It  is  mo- 
rally allowed  that  political  opinions  have  nothmg  to  do  with  learning,  nil  a 
writer  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  treats.  TV 
more  imposing  is  the  scientific  garb  he  uses,  the  more  its  details  onglit  to 
be  blameless ;  since  if  thought  is  free,  erudition  is  subject  to  positive  Um, 
which  cannot  be  infringed.  In  a  word,  if  one  may  build  philosophical  systoas 
and  social  Utopias  a  priori,  with  no  other  help  than  imagination,  one  mmt 
act  more  prudently  with  induction,  and  not  alter  or  distort  facts  in  order  to 
illustrate  ideas.  Prince  Vassiltchikof  had  more  than  once  forgotten  this  M 
truth,  and  his  adversaries,  choosing  this  side  for  theur  chief  aUack,  neglected 
his  ideas,  and  took  him  to  task  for  his  facts.  Believing  that  if  Hiey  cocdd  yir- 
tually  prove  his  ignorance  that  would  be  quite  enough  to  deprive  him  of  his 
prestige  and  popularity,  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  sabmitting  him 
to  a  trial,  but  transformed  the  matter  into  a  sort  of  joke  at  his  expense.  The 
author  being  known  as  an  adversary  of  Count  Ziolstoy's  sdiool  reform  and 
the  new  classical  system,  his  learned  critics,  who  are  great  partisans  of  the 
latter,  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  by  submittmg  him  to  '*  the  examination 
of  maturitv,"  against  the  programme,  and  the  need,  of  which  he  had  protested. 
Accordingly  the  old  and  respectable  Prince  Vassiltchikof  got  metamorphosed 
into  a  schoolboy,  and  was  brought  before  a  set  of  pedantic  and  iU-disposed 
masters.  The  examination  began  with  geography,  and  passed  alternately  to 
ethnography,  history,  mathematics,  Latm,  and  Russian  syntax.  In  .each 
department  the  unhappy  pupil,  whom  the  masters  had  determined  to  cot, 
committed  more  or  less  important  errors,  and  was  sent  back  with  bad  marks. 
The  trial  was  terminated  by  a  severe  rebuke  given  to  the  candidate  who  had 
the  boldness  to  present  himself  with  such  deficient  leammg.  ^^The  most 
indulgent  witness  will  admit,"  cried  the  masters  or  the  judges,  "  that  the  new 
prophet  has  failed,  and  cannot  claim  the  diploma  of  maturity.*' 

BefVitatlon  of  the  Princess  Hews. 

After  this  they  proceed,  nevertheless,  to  analyze  his  book,  and  the  errois 
they  discover  while  looking  at  it  seriously  are  much  more  important  than  thow 
in  wliich  they  rioted  during  the  somewhat  ridiculous  pretence  of  examinatioD. 
The  whole  scaffoldmg  of  facts  destined  to  illustrate  the  author's  views  begins 
to  totter  under  their  inquisitive  prying,  and  gradually  nearly  eveiy  pwroof 
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itiierod  with  such  p«itns  fmni  the  depths  of  liistcrical  knowledge  loses  the 
Rjject  of  realtt  J,  and  passes  into  the  world  of  dreams.  The  newly-discovered 
iw  of  a  fair  dlstribiitjon  of  soil  being  always  the  measure  of  the  nation's  proa- 
Bfity,  and  the  expropriation  of  nmltitudes  that  of  their  decay,  is  no  longer 
apported  by  evidence  after  these  chronological  and  historical  errors  have  got 
j^lreAscd,  and  the  credulous  readei*  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  pi*etended 
IW  was  only  a  pioiiB  wi^h  on  the  j>art  of  the  author.  The  deep  abyss  which 
cists»  acoonliug  \o  him,  between  the  orig-in  of  landed  property  in  Germany 
tid  in  Uufislii  meets  with  no  happier  fate  ;  after  sifting  attentively  the 
ace  qnoted  in  favotir  of  it,  the  critics  prove  tliat  this  difference  is  to  be 
father  in  Prince  VasRiltchikofs  fancy  than  in  fact  The  way  he  has  of 
Hi  ^'"Tt  though  quite  original  and  favourable  to  surprising  discoveries, 

lud  one  cannot  rely  upon  its  authenticity.     For  instancei  all  he 
Is  u^  abuut  tlje  liabits  and  uotiuuR  of  our  people  in  their  early  hi.*?torlcal 
nges,  far  from  being  denved  from  d<L>ciiments  or  written  memnrials,  is  m 
%i  contradiction  to  tlie  latter,    lie  confesses  having  no  faith  in  these  mate- 
Js,  which*  lie  says,  offer  only  the  negative  sides  of  the  ]jeop!e*s  life  ;   he 
lieges  that  the  art  of  writing  being  possessed  only  by  the  governing  and 
pper  classes,  they  used  it  to  put  a  false   colourin^npon  tlio  surroimUmg 
le,  aud  hide  what  they  ditl  not  like  to  he  seen.     That  is  the  reason  why 
civilization,  judged  from  their  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  hnked  with 
Ban,  while  in  reality  things  followed  quite  another  course,  and  the  people 
their  own  life,  very  dilferent  frum  the  official  one. 
As  the  author  forgets  to  toll  us  where  ho  got  such  interesting  infonnation 
l^out  his  nation's  manners,  at  a  time  which  mortals  can  only  look  at  through 
iLe  imworthy  medium  of  historical  dix^uments,  we  may  wonder  at  his  sagacity 
ithout  being  obliged  to  take  him  at  his  ivord.     For  instance,  how  are  we  to 
'  &ve  his  statements  about  inheritance  l>eing  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  or 
^t  the  tight  of  every  citizen  to  claim  a  share  of  land  as  long  as  he  was  able 
llivate  it,  in  spite  of  contrary  testimonies,  when  he  has  no  evidence  to 
opport  it?     If  a  good  fairj^  has  revealed  to  him  secrets  hidden  from  the  world, 
be  is  bound  to  name  her,  or  become  liable  to  be  held  for  a  dreamer,  instead  of 
4m  histt^rian. 

Thus  far,  the  success  of  Prince  Yassiltchikof's  book  has  turned  into  a  failure 
eyes  of  impartial  men  f(  ►r  whom  truth  has  more  value  than  favourite 
They  necessarily  saw  that  the  rotten  state  of  Western  culture,  the  superi- 
ity  of  Slav  aims,  and  the  necessity  of  an  equal  division  of  soil,  are  not  con- 
lusions  proved  by  historical  facti*,  unless  we  take  as  facts  the  wishes  and 
ballucinations  of  a  jxditical  party.    Others,  who  do  not  wish  to  open  their 
to  evidence,  remain  faithful  to  IVince  Vassiltchikof's  theories,  aud  are 
iiguant  at  the  b<')ldjiess  of  his  critics.    Thus  tlie  problem  is  just  where  it  was 
efore  the  beginning  of  this  new  series  of  i>oleinics,  and  practice  alone  can 
olre  it  radically.    Our  learned  asscjciations,  the  geogi^aphical  and  economical 
ties,  have  published  a  new  programme  i>f  ioquiries  about  communal  pro- 
and  rural  Ufe,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  sijmethiog  will  be  effected  i)y 
\  Btudiee. 

a  fttr«tiii£r  Oliitiiifil  Trlnl, 

Among  the  criminal  cases  tried  lately,  there  has  been  a  very  curious  one, 
Bfcrded  as  a  s[K?cimen  of  Russian  pit ivincial  manners.  Brought  before  the  court 
liazan  under  the  title  of  '*  abuse  of  religious  fcehng,"  it  hiks  laid  open  once 
more  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  still  hold  in  bondage  the  people  s 
minds, especially  in  the  country.  The  great  piety  of  Russians  is  well  known; 
ad  the  shape  it  takes  in  the  feelings  t>f  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  where 
|it  cliielly  attaches  to  rites  and  external  observances,  fits  it  but  too  well  for  l>e- 
coming  the  object  of  deceits  and  knavish  tricks.  It  is  so  ca^y  to  impose  on  credu- 
Sos  and  pious  souls,  always  wanting  to  see  some  miracle  or  to  hear  the  inspired 
IVoioe  of  a  prophet,  that  the  temptation  to  derive  benefit  from  it  must  come  sorely 
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in  the  way  of  scoundrels,  and  one  can  only  wonder  that  such  impositions  are- 
not  practised  on  a  larger  scale. 

A  band  composed  of  an  old  woman  named  Eudoxia  Tchoubaref ,  her  two 
daughters  and  her  son,  the  peasant  Anossof,  and  a  former  horn-player,  Viri- 
paief,  formed  an  association  in  order  to  extort  money  by  false  religious  practicet; 
and  their  scheme  proved  very  successful.  The  Tchoubarefs  belonged  to  the  class 
of  odnodvorUi,  something  between  yeomen  and  peasants ;  they  were  very  poor, 
and  the  daughters  had  grown  to  be  old  maids,  without  any  prospect  of  mar- 
riage. They  lived  in  a  coimtry  house,  which  they  fitted  up  to  suit  ih&r 
purpQse.  The  best  rooms,  devoted  to  saying  prayers,  were  filled  with  images  of 
saints  and  pretended  holy  objects  brought  from  Jerusalem,  Kief,  and  other  plaoe» 
of  pilgrimage.  The  admittance  into  these  rooms  was  surrounded  with  formalities, 
and  they  never  could  be  seen  all  at  once ;  each  inner  apartment  was  endowed 
with  an  increase  of  holiness,  which  demanded  extra  devotions  and  extra 
expenses  on  the  part  of  the  profane.  The  admission  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
voluntary  gifts  for  pious  objects  ;  but  as  the  show  was  thought  worth  the  pnKXy 
crowds  of  pilgrims  soon  filled  the  empty  pockets  of  the  group. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  accomphces,  Anossof,  went  round  the  neighbourhood, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Tchoubarefs'  holy  Ufe  and  virtues,  getting  other  mem- 
bers to  do  the  same,  and  so  spread  their  fame  as  far  as  possible.  Yinpaief  proTed 
still  more  useful.  Playing  the  part  of  an  imbecile,  looked  at  in  Russia  as  a 
species  of  saint,  he  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  divination, 
which  was  an  attraction  even  superior  to  that  of  the  mysterious  rooms.  He 
dwelt  in  a  cell,  under  the  room  of  old  mother  Tchoubaref,  communicating 
with  it  through  a  secret  hole,  which  allowed  him  to  hear  every  word  spoken 
there.  Thus  he  learned  many  secrets  of  visitors  who  came  to  consult  Imn  s» 
a  prophet,  and  could  afterwards  astonish  them  by  his  revelations.  In  fact  his 
fame  was  so  great,  that  not  only  peasants,  but  even  persons  belonging  to  thfr 
better  educated  classes,  implicitly  believed  in  him  and  often  consulted  him.  Obe- 
of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  a  proctor,  a  man  of  education,  could  not  be  shaken 
in  his  belief  by  the  proofs  of  his  deceit,  and  though  he  admittod  the  guilt  of 
the  Tchoubarefs  and  Anossof,  he  made  an  exception  for  Viripaief,  affirming  to 
the  end  that  the  latter  was  really  a  holy  man,  having  the  gift  of  prophecy.  If 
such  was  the  case  with  an  individual  associated  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  make  these  statements  before  the  conrt, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  ignorant  peasants  ? 

The  band,  not  satisfied  with  the  results  attained,  resolved  soon  to  act  on  a 
larger  scale.  Under  the  pretence  of  building  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirvv 
they  began  making  collections,  addressmg  themselves  to  the  charity  of  every 
one  whom  they  hoped  to  delude.  A  nun,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Riaan, 
was  one  of  their  chief  victims,  though  she  became  finally  a  stumblingblock  in 
the  way  of  their  activity.  This  lady,  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  having 
received  the  average  education  of  her  rank,  seems  to  have  been  dreadfoOy 
ignorant  in  matters  of  business.  She  was  persuaded  by  the  association  not 
duly  to  make  them  a  gift  of  ninety  acres  of  land  for  the  hospital,  but  to  sign 
a  paper  stating  that  she  had  received  from  them  in  payment  a  sum  of  3,000 
roubles.  Why  she  did  the  last  is  not  clear,  but  the  consequences  of  her  rash 
act  were  not  slow  in  showing  themselves.  Before  the  sale  was  qoite  con- 
cluded, she  learned  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  refused  to  give  up  the 
land.  Then  the  Tchoubarefs  asked  her  to  pay  back  the  3,000  roubles  for  whii 
they  had  got  her  receipt,  and  began  a  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  in  their 
favour.  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  she  brought  the  whole  affair  before  the- 
court. 

The  discovery  of  one  knavery  made  room  for  new  revelations;  other 
victims,  who  had  been  silent  till  then,  hastened  in  their  turn  to  bring  their 
grievances  to  light.  The  real  life  led  by  the  band  under  pretence  of  holi- 
ness was  unravelled  with  all  its  particulars,  and  the  disclosure  was  shockuig^ 
enough.     One  of  their  practices  had  consisted  in  giving  shelter  to  orphan* 
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ria,  whom  they  pretended   to  keep  for  cbarlty.     Tlie   namtjer  went   on 

mg  with  every  year,  so  eager  were  the  associates  to  do  good  works, 

they  spared  no   pains   to  persuade  the   orphans    to  save    their  souls 

_^    jving   imder   the   guidance  of   holy  men.      In   fact,   the   orphans   were 

compelled  to  do  the  hard  work  of    the  community,    and,    what    was    far 

orse,  they  were  i^erverted  by  its  male  members.    The  holy  house  of  the 

'choubarefs  was  in  reaUty  a  horrible  den  of  immorality,  and  all  the  inmates 

the  worst  example  to  the  young  g-irls   whom  they  ruled.    In  this  way, 

^^  teen  ^rls  were  ruined  and  deceived  in  the  cmelest  manner;    but,  being 

Ofpliaos,  nol>ody  interfered  in  their  favour.     Besides,  a  great  deal  of  money 

had  been  paid  from  all  quarters    for  the  carrj^ing  on  of  charitable   works, 

and    six    full    years   elapsed    l>eforo    the    deceit    was    suspected.     At    the 

^trial  the  jury  did  not  prove  lenient,  and  the  whole  band   was  sentenced   to 

^Hbe  imprisone<l  or  sent  to  Siberia.     However,  one  can  hardly  hope  that  even  this 

^HpumshmeDt    will    quite    dishearten    other  knaves  of    the    kind.     Prophets, 

^^KTiners,  and  imbeciles  will  not  fail  to  appear  wherever  tliey  have  a  chance  of 

^^Being  beheved,  and  the  faith  in  them  has  too  deep  a  root  in  the  people's  minds 

'     to  be  shaken  by  a  criminal  trial.     We  have  seen  that  even  a  proctor  remained 

faithful  to  a  Viripaief,  though  the  latter*s  bad  conduct  aiid  rogueries  had  been 

duly  proved,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  heard  wonderful  things  about  himself 

from  the  prophet's  mouth ;  and  why  should  a  dexterous  successor  of  Viripaief 

meet  with  less  credence  ? 

Niiperfllltlon  ond  R«¥oluUonlHiai, 

Superstition  is  very  hard  to  be  rooted  out ;  and  though  there  is  seemingly 
nothing  more  adv^erse  to  it  than  revolutionary  theories,  we  may  be  allowecl  to 
class  them  in  the  same  category,  at  least  in  Russia,  (■ontinual  exposures  appear 
to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  minds  of  the.se  fanatics,  and  hardly  a  mouth 
pisees  without  some  new  crime  or  folly  of  the  kind  coming  to  light.  The 
Wt  trial,  which  took  place  before  the  court-martial  in  Odessa,  is  the  more 
$ad  because  it  ended  with  a  sentence  of  death,  and  led  to  other  catas- 
trophes. The  culprits  brought  before  tlie  cooit  were  accused  of  much  heavier 
crimes  than  the  reading  arid  circulation  of  forbitlden  books,  which  constitutes 
the  usual  offence.  Opposing  an  0{ien  resistance  to  authorities,  they  had 
1  on  the  gendarmes  tioand  to  arrest  them,  and  grievously  woimded  the 
c^'  tain,  Dobrodeef. 

The  chief  culprit,  who  fired  twice  and  then  desperately  fonglit  on  by  means  of 
his  dagger,  was  a  prieRt*s  son,  named  Kovalsky.  Those  of  his  asst»ciates  who 
were  arrestee!  on  the  same  occasion  were  four  young  men  and  three  women, 
nl!  iM^longing  to  the  nobility.  Their  purpose,  so  far  as  itha^^  been  disclosed,  had 
Ml  King  in  it  original.  They  meant  to  enlighten  the  people  by  means  of  pam- 
piilt^ts  or  by  verbal  propaganda,  and  so  induce  them  to  pull  down  the  existing 
Government ;  but,  being  of  a  bolder  temjier  than  their  forerunnem,  they  resolved 
not  to  submit  meekly  to  a  |^"»Rsible  arrest,  but  to  use  resiRtance.  Feeling  indignant 
at  the  imputation  that  revtdutionaries  were  only  daring  in  sf>eech,  Miid  lacked 
the  courage  to  act  up  fro  their  words,  they  supplied  themselves  with  arms,  and 
prepared  to  sell  their  liberty  dearly.  They  forgot,  i>erhaps,  that  Odessa  was 
under  martial  law  during  tlie  war,  and  that  they  were  risking  their  own  lives 
in  the  struggle*  or  else  they  did  not  think  of  consequences.  Their  resistances  was 
naturally  of  no  avail;  how  could  four  men  and  three  women  fight  effectually 
against  the  armed  force  of  a  town  ?  The  only  result  of  theii'  act  was  to  aggra- 
vate the  charges  against  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  Kovalsky  was 
0eDt4>nced  to  death,  some  of  his  accomplices  to  hard  lalK:)ur  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  and  some  to  deportation.  The  verdict  caused  a  fresh  riot  amongst  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  street  near  the  court.  Shots  were  hcaixl,  ,ind  the 
mTiltitude  could  only  be  dis}>ersed  by  military  force.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensuc^d, 
Jour  soldiers  were  wounded  and  two  persons  killed. 

This  was  not  all,  for  other  events  followujg  showed  how  strongly  the 
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association  is  organized,  and  how  difiScult  it  is  to  crash  these  desperate  foes  of 
order  and  society.  It  is  likely  that  at  another  time  Kovalsky  would  have  been 
pardoned,  but  the  riot  in  the  streets  had  angered  the  Emperor,  and  the  sentence 
was  executed.  On  the  14th  Aug-ust  the  culprit  was  put  to  death  in  Odessa, 
and  two  days  afterwards,  General  Mesentzef,  chief  of  the  gendarmes, 
fell  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  slain  by  the  dagger  of  a  vile  mur- 
derer. Though  duly  warned  by  anonymous  letters  that  such  would  be  his 
fate  in  the  event  of  the  execution  of  Kovalsky,  the  general  took  no  notice, 
and  continued  his  usual  morning  walks,  without  any  precaution.  Meanwhile 
the  wretches  prepared  the  success  of  their  stroke  with  great  dexterity.  Eveiy 
cab  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  locality  was  immediately  hired  and  sent  away, 
while  their  own  carriage,  with  good  horses,  arrived  at  the  place  where  they 
expected  their  victim.  As  soon  as  the  general  was  stabbed,  they  sprang  into 
the  vehicle  and  disappeared  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses,  before  any  one  could 
think  of  seizing  them.  Despite  all  the  endeavours  of  the  detective  police,  they 
have  not  been  found  yet;  and  while  some  hundred  innocent. men  are  arrested 
every  day,  the  assassins  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  laugh  at  the  Government 
This  sad  affab:,  added  to  the  repeated  attempts  of  our  revolutionary  party, 
becomes  portentous,  while  the  means  employed  to  cure  the  evil  are  often  a& 
bad  as  the  evil  itself. 

T.  a 
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I.— CHURCH  HISTORY,  &c. 

{Under  tlte  J>irectwn  of  Profoeeor  Cbbetham.) 

fT^HE  present  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  northern  half  of  Great  Britflin 
I  ifi  altogether  unique,  and  the  lajman  to  whom  we  ai'e  indebted  for  the 
-^  '*  Appeal  acainat  DiseBtahliehment  **  {TIic  Naiionnl  Church  t  an  Appeal 
aif^t  DuiestMMmeni :  W*  P.  Niinmo)  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  dosei'vod  well 
the  hands  of  all  Seotchmen^^ — naVj  of  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  futm^- 
»  of  Scotland, — by  the  eiiigularly  lucid  and  impressive  exhibition  which  hiBr 
^e  contains  of  its  actual  eonditiuu.  Since  the  days  of  John  Kjior  it  might  be 
ith  truth  that  Scotland  has  been  nothing  if  not  Presbyterian,  Twice  oreT,  no 
^she  ha<l  Prelacy  thrust  upon  iier,  but  she  stubboraly  resisted  the  impoeition, 
I,  at  last,  under  the  Revolution  Settlement,  she  achieved  the  desire  of  her  heart, 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  Genevan  platfjjrm.  In  that  platfonu  there 
iX^S^t  no  Prekcy»  and  no  Patronag»^,  and  around  the  midmost  fibre  of 
ven  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Aftei-  the  Revolution 
i  came  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  with  special  precautions  on  the 
f  the  Noi-th  against  the  introduction  by  the  larger  Soiithei'n  community  of 
'acopal  leaven  into  the  Caledonian  meal.  This  pix^caiit ion  took  the  form 
i  was  called  the  Act  of  Security,  and  bv  the  Scottish  nation  thia  Act  was 
as  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  which  bridged  over  the  debateable 
'-ground  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Nevertheless,  within  the  brief  period 
years  after  the  legislative  unification  of  Scotland  and  England,  the 
jite  ministry  of  Bolincbroke  reimposed  patronage  in  the  Kirk,  and  in  such 
[that,  in  those  days,  wTien  railroads  and  telegi*iiph8  were  still  undreamt  of, 
limmiesionerB  from  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  only  arrived  in  London  with  their 
against  the  measui-e,  of  which  some  vague  nimour  had  travelled  north- 
to  find  it  in  the  last  stage  of  it^^  consummation.  It  is  alleged  that 
Jacobite  motive  in  the  reatoi-ation  of  patronage  was  simply  the  hope  that 
*tlu?  Scottish  people,  finding  their  c^cclesiastical  interests  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  existing  Oovemment,  would  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Pretender.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1711,  that  the  Patrona  had  never  received  the  statutory  compensation  for 
'"  -^  il  of  their  rights,  which  was  promised  in  the  Act  of  1690,  and  that 
i  aysteoi  of  nominationby  the  ueri tors  (being  Protestants)  and  elders 
^...».^i<  -iied  preat  heats  and  divisions."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
which  weighed  with  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  the  Scottish  Church 
_ pie  preferred  to  remain  in  union  with  Eughind,  contenting  themselves  with 
rst  against  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  rather  than  incur  the  hatreds  and 
1  national  confiieion  which  alliance  with  the  Stuart  cause  would  inevitably 
And  accordingly  the  Church  consented,  if  reluctantly,  to  retain  the  varioua 
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privileges  which  directly  flow  from  union  with  the  State,  though  the  law  under 
which  she  continued  to  dischar^  the  functions  of  a  National  Establishment, 
•contained  the  distinct  and  altogether  unambiguous  provision  that  **  the  Preebyterr 
of  the  respective  bounds  shafl  and  is  herebjr  obliged  to  receive  and  admit  such 
-qualified  person,  or  persons,  minister  or  ministers,  as  shall  be  presented  bj  the 
respective  patrons  in  the  same  manner  as  the  persons  or  ministers  presented  before 
the  making  of  this  Act  ought  to  have  been  admitted.*^  In  other  words,  though 
Patronage  was  restored,  the  people  had  still  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
•of  the  presentee,  but,  in  the  event  of  their  disapproving,  they  had  to  grive  in  thdr 
reasons  to  the  Presbvtery  of  the  bounds,  "  at  .whose  judgment,  sM  by  whose 
determination,  the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  mmister  was  to  be  ordered 
•and  concluded."  Moreover,  according  to  the  Act  of  1592,  which  has  been  called 
the  Charter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  this  "same  manner"  provided  the 
"  Presbyteries  were  bound  and  astricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatsoever  qualified 
persons  presented  by  his  Majesty  or  laic  patrons ;"  but  this  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Presbyteries  did  not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  derogate  from  the  authority  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  examination  and  admission  of 
ministers  bv  the  Act  of  1567 — ^the  Act  by  which  the  Scottish  Establishment  was 
•created,  and  in  which,  moreover,  the  Greneral  Assembly  was  declared  to  be  the 
final  court  of  appeal. 

Thus  far,  the  masterly  Appeal  of  the  la^an  and  the  very  able,  and  it  must  be 
^ded  temperate,  lecture  of  Lord  Moncreiff  {Chwrch  and  State,  chiefly  in  Bdaium 
to  Scotlaiw,:  Three  Lectures  by  Robert  Bainy,  D.D.,  Lord  Moncreiff,  and 
A.  Taylor  Innes:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons)  are  at  one  in  the  resume  which  each 
supplies  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  And  the  two  authors  alike  lament  the 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  section  of  the  Church  which  bjr  the 
high-handed  intrusion  of  unacceptable  presentees  on  remonstrant  congregations, 
occasioned,  first  the  "  Secession  **  of  1736,  and  then  the  "  Relief  "  movement  in 
1752 — ^the  representatives  of  the  Seceders  and  Relievers  now  constituting  the 
United  Presbyterian  community.  But  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  when  the 
Free  Church  Judge  and  the  Established  Church  lay  apolocnst  nave  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  world-famous  Veto  Act,  which  was  passed  by  tne  G^eral  AssemUj 
in  1834,  we  discover  a  very  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  writers 
as  to  the  l^timacjrof  this  bit  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Bjr  the  Veto  Act  it 
was  decreed  that  "  if  a  major  part  of  the  heads  of  families,  bemg  communicants, 
objected  to  a  presentee,  he  should  not  be  settled,  and  the  patron  should  present 
another."  These  words  are  quoted  from  Lord  Moncreiff,  and  his  lordship  informs 
us  that "  he  should  be  well  prepared  to  say  and  to  prove  that  the  principle  on 
which  that  Act  was  founded  was  one  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  whole 
practice  and  mind  of  the  Church  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation."  On  the 
other  hand,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  with  a  much  clearer  recognition  of  the  situation, 
the  layman  asserts  that  the  Assembly  had  simply  committed  a  great  inno- 
vation, that  by  its  Veto  Act  it  had  only  vetoed  tne  mind  of  the  Presbyteiy, 
which,  by  statute,  was  boimd  to  examine  into  the  reasons  of  a  disapproving 
congregation,  and  that  "entirely  on  its  own  authority,  it  had  ti^ansf erred  to  ike 
veople  the  power  which  the  State,  with  consent  of  the  patrons,  had  placed  in  the 
nands  of  the  Church  '*  (of  course,  the  author,  not  being  a  High  Churchman, 
meaning  by  the  word  "  Church,"  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Presbytery) ;  and 
the  great  question  in  dispute  between  the  Evangelical  party  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Moderate  party,  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  other, 
from  1838  to  1843  was,  "whether  the  Assembly  had  this  independent  authority  or 
not."  The  layman  has  some  reason  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  Assemblj, 
however  much  the  liberalizing  influences  of  recent  political  events  may  be  act 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  had  acted  not  only  uUra  viret 
in  passing  the  measure,  but  had  altered  its  own  constitution.  That  constitution 
ailowed  it  to  reject  a  presentee  if  it  considered  it  proper,  but  its  own  Veto 
Act  excluded  its  judgment,  and  compelled  Presbyteries  to  reject  a  presentee,  if 
objected  to  by  the  maior  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  even  tnough  they  "  give  no  reason  for  their  rejection  of  him." 

It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  were  we  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
events  which  marked  the  "  Ten  Tears*  Conflict,"  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  tied  the  hands,  and  closed  the  ears,  aod 
stopped  the  mouths  of  Presbyteries,  down  to  1843,  when  the  Dismption  took 
place.  But  our  readers  will  find  a  singjularly  simple  and  luminous  statement  of 
the  various  episodes  in  the  controyersy  in  the  volume  of  the  layman^  and  tliej  ^ 
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I  ti'om  these  pJ^es  the  historical  pjrounds  on  which  he  bases  hia  appeal  when  he 
m  for  the  esisting  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  d^jtire  and  dc 
^  the  lineal  heir  and  reproseiitative  of  the  Church  of  Knox,  of  Melville,  of 
icler6«iu.  of  Carstaire,  and  in  wlilch  Thomas  Chalmers  waa  once  a  burning  and 
Eli  '  /         ""'     ,  will  further  discover,  or  be  reminded,  that  from  west  to 

Scotch  and   English,  and  the  atateamen,  such  as  the  non- 
^ra-d  Airrdeen,  who  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Evangelical  majoritj, 
•  called  in  question  the  true  Bpiritual  independence  of  the  Church  ;  that  on 
they  gave  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  the  Courts  of  the  Church 
b^  1  Itshed  were  the  only  eeclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland  to  which  juris- 

rdicii  ..,  ..-  :  au^  strictly  legal  aens^i  of  the  words,  is  attached:  and  it  may  occur  to 
not  a  few  who  give  this  volume  the  honest  and  aerioua  attention  to  which  it  is 
frnrhLd,  tLiit  tlio  hite  Sir  William  Hamilt<in  was  not  altogether  ignorant  or 
Mressed  to  his  Evangelical  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  eve  of  their 
'.  iitional  Chundi.  the  emphatic  counsel  contained  in  hia  pamphlet: 
h'  smaticB,  be  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake." 

T>  r  the  out^ing  party,  or  that  which  i*emained  within  the  ]Dale  of  the 

SstAblieilimeiit,  had  gamed  the  tiiier  intcrj>retation  of  the  voice  of  hisftory,  one 

fthing  seems  to  ua  to  be  abimdantly  proved  by  this  anonymous  layman,  ana  that 

is,  that  at  no  previous  period  of  her  history  did  the  venei-able  Kirk  of  Scotland 

ever  enjoy  more  liberty  than  she  posBeftses  now.     The  Imperial  Ijegislatm'e*  if 

Ltardy  in  ita  acknowledgment  of  her  claims,  has  at  last  rendered  to  those  claims  the 

iGimplest   justice.      Patronage  is  abolished,  and  its  abolition  has  brought  about, 

the  judgment  of  all  reasonable  outsiders,  the  possibility  of  union  amongst 

three    chief    Presbyt^n-ian  com  muni  ties.      No  doubt    there  arc  theoretical 

aes  who,  stand  aloof  from  all  proix>sala  of  union  emanating  frf»m  the 

aent>  as  if  the  Establishment  existed  now  by  the  will  of  an  individual 

There  are  others,  like  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  the  author  of  the  vei'y  elaborate 

eloquent  lecture  on  "  Chm*oh  and  State  in  the  Present  Bay/'  who,  while 

uting  in  the  abstract  to  the  principle  of  an  Establishment,  are  of  opinion 

\  the  concrete  specimen  of  it  now  called  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  is  a 

..p-ous  heresy  innicted  on  the  Scottish  population,  and  that  any  alliance  with  it 

the  pail  of  Free  Churchmen  would  be  a  flagi-ant  dereliction  ot  the  great  prin- 

ijwrbieh  the  Seceders  of  1843  proclaimed  to  the  world.     But  all  the  same,  the 

■  historian,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  who  turns  his  gaze  on 

I,  is  confronted  by  this  phenomenon,  that  there  are  three  commimities^  one 

i,  one  in  discipline,  and  one  in  ritual,  who  might  be  one  in  a  concerted  pre- 

on  of  the  claims  of  Christ^a  Christianity  in  presence  of  the  scepticism  of 

fay,  who  might  be  one  in  their  effoi'ts  to  avert  the  drunkenness  and  disregard  of 

Seventh  Commandment  which  are  only  too  notorionsly  prevalent  in  the  North, 

ao  hiive  a  great  opportunity  of  merij-ing  secondary  and  perishing  opinions  in  the 

lipler  light  of  charity,  and  of  showing  that  "Christ'*  is  not  ** divided,"  but  who 

kept  apart  by  merely  sentimental  *'  views, '*or  by  intei-pretations  of  abstruse  legal 

DJB  whicli  certainly  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ntw  Testament,    And  as  an  ilhis- 

'^n,  ;^l  once  lamentable  and  ludicrous,  of  the  "variations/*  without  any  8ul»- 

aal  disagi'eement,  which  are  to  be  foimd  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North, 

layman  singles  out  a  parish  which  contains  only  four  hundi-ed  and  fifty  souls, 

but  in  which  thv  re  are  three  churches  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  ministers 

tT  wliii  )i  all  preach  the  same  doctrine,  having  all  subscribed  the  same  Confession  of 

J  t  the  respective  congregations  of  which,  though  they  all  hold  professedly 

Calvinistic  opinions,  and  sing  the  Siime  psalms  to  the  same  tunes,  and  on 

k«d»y9  are  **  Hail  fellow,  well  met !  **  with  each  other,  have  on  Sundays  no  more 

ions  *'dcaJing8'*  in  common  thiui  they  would  have  if  the  several  objeota  of 

bcir  worship  were  Buddha,  Mahomet,  and  Jeans  Christ ! 

And  what  is  to  be  the  seuuel  of  tliia  nineteenth  century  reproduction  of  the 

irisiuns  in  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  ?     That  is  a  ouestion 

pfhich  th«'  Bi-itish  Parliament  must  one  day  decide.     And  before  the  aecision 

I  only  ex  press  the  hope  that  our  legishators  will  take  counsel  from 

r  h»  '*  Appeal  against  Disestalilishment.**   It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact 

lef  compass  of  one  hundi'ed  and  eighty  pagea  this  lay  wiiter  has 

ii  nee  of  the  existing  Establish  men  t  in  Scotland  than  we  have 

,  WITH  iH  ].tre,  and  we  say  this  after  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 

►U8  litrr.iture  of  the  Voluntary  and  Free  Church  c«>ntrover8ies.     There  i« 

►    if  the  Question  of  Establishment  or  Disestablishment  which  he  does 

not  1  lioronghly  diseaaa.    If  we  w^ere  to  take  an  exception  to  his  views,  it 
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vould  be  on  the  subject  of  education,  on  whick  we  are  of  opiniun  that  li«*  i 
elow  his  nanal  level.    Bnt  in  all  other  respects  his  Tolume  meets  w\f}%  onr  e'^rdial 
approval,  and  he  will  be  a  singularly  gifted  man  who  will  be  8^'  -  tw 

bur  author's  conclusions  in  behalf  of  the  earistence  and  the  oon  fa» 

Sstablished  Chiirch  of  Scotland,  on  the  grounds  either  of  history,  or  *>r 

]Shristian  pi-inciple.      Principal  Rainy,  in  his  fteholarly  and  philosoph;  ii 

lliot  yet  prepared  for   Disest^vblislmient ;    Lord  Moncreiff  rem*  r  '  '»ti 

^  cannot  nnnxyt  an  ag«d  tree  without  dislodging  a  great  deal  of 
oil,**  and  he  would  not  be  precipitate  in  seeting  the  destrn  •♦^ 
astitution;  while  Mr.   Innes  adv»x*at'efl  immediat**  Disestal 
[»iib«titute  in  place  of   the  Kirk,  witb  all  its  home   missiuii...j    y. . 
eaponsibilities,  with  al!  its  manses  and  chiu'ches  and  churchyardfl,  \ 

be  deepest  poetry  of   the  national  mind  is  entwined,  a  vague    **t<..^ a" 

i  a  vague  Presbyterianism,  in  which  Dissent  would  gradu^lT  degenerate  ink* 

the  diflsidence  which  was  so  naively  expressed  by  the  lady  who   found  h«ar«elf 

in   a  community   consisting   only  of  herself   and    her  husband :  "  I'm  nae  sa^' 

sure  of  John/*     Whatever  Mr.  Innes  may  say  to  the  eontrary,  8c4>tland  i^  noi 

ipe  for  Disestablishment  just  yet,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  lay 

brethren  will  lay  to  heart  the  counsels  of  their  count rymaJi,  the  au.  ili^ 

f'f*  Appeal.'*    The  ability  of  his  volume  is  greatly  set  off  by  the  alni4>6t  literary 

llboldness  of  the  style  and  the  modesty  of  the  entire  performance. 


lid 
nd 


Canon   Dixon's   standpoint  in  liis  history   {History  of  ike  Church  of  ^n^iaitd 
rom  ih^  AbolUion  of  the  Romnn  JurMiction :  Vol.  L — Henry  VIII,  a.D.  I52S*— 
1537:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  is  to  a  certain  extent  indicated  Iv   '        ^^'    '~  "i^a, 
'  i»>r  an  ardent  admii^r  of  the  Reformation  would  scarcely  t4ilk  "  '*fi 

[of  the  Roman  jurisdiction/*     We  are,  therefore,  not  much    "•  m    «  m»  ■•  wt 

jc(»me  to  the  ctnnows  paragraph  (p.  M'})  in  which  he  discusses  '  *n,  wh.^t  b« 

[is  to  call  '*  those  who  set  themselves  ugainst  the  doctrinal  ay  le  Church." 

'  After  successively  rejecting  the  terms  Lollard,  Lutheran,  I'  ,  and  *'Ne« 

1  Leax'ning.'*  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  their  proper  )i  najno  is  thai 

ivhioh  they  have  i-eceived  the  least,*' — heretic.      Whether  i  it  be  called 

p*  Reformers"  he  does  not  even  inquire.     His  book  is  in  fact  jI  history  ci 

[the  Church  of  England;  it  everywhere  takes  the  aide  of  the  clergy,  the  party  in 
sion.  not  the  innovators ;  and  the  writer  always  regards  himself  as  belon^ni 
[to  the  succession  of  Wolsey  and  Warhani,  rather  than  to  that  of  T  n3 

*^idley.     He  wishes  to  make  the  break  of  continuity  between  tbe  Chur  nrj 

I  TIT.  and  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  as  small  as  possible.     What  moat  poopk  csdl 
( ^*  the  Reformation  "  is  with  him  an  unhappy  epis«>de  in  a  noble  story. 

Holding  this  leading  thought,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  extenuates  to  the  ntmoit 
the  anti^eoclesiastical  forces  which  were  at  work  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  no 
43Cca«ion  for  the  changes  which  were  actually  made;  they  were  due  si'  the 

violence  of  the  King  and  certain  impriiicipfod  advisers ;  all  that  wils  mii 

to  refonn  s^^me  of  the  leading  abuses  in  the  Chnrch,  a  task  which  woulu  n;ivr-  r»vn 
admirably  performed  by  Convocation,  then  con8i8ting--imlike  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament — cjf  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  In  fact.  Mr.  Dixon  is  deci^^^  •"  "  ^--^^  makiiii^ 
a  revolution  with  n»8e- water.     Sometimes  bis  way  of  ignoring  s  of  ihf 

general  discontent  with  the  Church  felt  by  lay  people  is  rather  at,  In  152? 

a  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the  Lords  and  ;  uons  on 

a  Bill  sejut  up  by  the  latter  abi>ut  phiralities  and  non-residence;  3l        .__    ;  nan  *  It 
observes  that  'Hhe  temponU  lords  of  the  number  deserted  the  bishop*,  wl 
then  unable  to  prolong  their  re-sistance  ■/*  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  bim  t 
meaning  of  this  i*eally  is,  that  the  lay  lords  generally  were  againat  the  biabopa:  i( 
thajr  bad  been  on  their  side^  t^ey  would  hftve  taken  care  to  choose  mfmager*  who 

■         '      -  ^iasticaJ 

V»e  <wi«1 


vould  not  "desert"  them.     That  the  Commons  were  against 
authority  of  that  day  is  a  matter  so  notorious  that  there  is  n 
but  that  this  Parliament  was  "packed;**  yet  it  was  not  so  pa 
peremptorily  rejected  the  Bill  of  Wards,  against  all  the  authont  v 
the  King.     Even  in  tli  nth  century,  it  would  have  been  e 

to  pack  a  Parliament  «ble  to  institutions  which  were 

the  ecmntry.     Mr.  Dii^'u  ktm^^ nixes  the  fact,  that  the  press  eieri*: 
induenoe  against  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  Church. 

Ui  ^Books  EU«d  with  general  chargea  agaiajit  tliestjindiag  system,  writleo  wUhuKiftlililt 


jA^mt  in 
1  an  tntm^ili* 
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ctUTility  iwid  ribiiLlry,  poure<i  from  the  press,  and  foimd  an  efigt^r  welcome  anioag  tliat 
r  dasa  whicK  htts  always  been  the  prenerol  feedmg-g^round  of  disaidencc*.  the  class 
"i  getB  money,  and  vritb  money  the  leiimre  to  specnlate  on  the  doings  of  others,  and 
I  turns  ttfl  dtteotion  to  those  who  bear  ofiicep  and  partioolarly  to  those  whose  burden 

\  \»  to  maiiLtium  the  religbtis  system  of  the  country/' 

If  it  be  true,  as  no  duubt  it  is.  that  iuiti-eo€leaia8tical  literature  found  aocept- 
kti*'**  with  the  only  class  which   had  **  leisure  to  apf^oulate,"  tt  is  pretty  clear  that 
n  was  against  thf  existing  Ohnroh.     If  all  the  reviewa  and  maeaxin^a 
re  among  the  cultivated  cln«8<*8  were  clamouring  with  one  voice  for 
^laijlisriment*  we  alioiild  think  it  a  vorj  serious  syiupt^jm  ;  and  the  pamphlets,  for 
"   Mr*  Diion  has  s»i  irrcat  a  contompt,  weiv  in  fact  the  light  literature  of  their 


Now,  when  we  pi 
bo  lay  Lordflt  of  the  C* 


things 

,;id  of  the  _ 
rill  super  fit  .a  I 
annot  help  V^ 

^lenctiJ  reform  Hi 


when  we  eee  the  discontent  of 
iiblio,  with  the  existing  state  of 
•  ''>  down  to  the  very  fotuida. 
N'  amused  with  Mr.  Dixon's 
/  .  >  which,  as  he  tri^^^  -  '^'^  the 


'"were  not  avor^e/'  <  specially  when  clerical  refonuation  hat!  ly 

on  the  eontinint  of  Europe  in  the  thrt>e  gi'eat  councils  of  th     ^..        iaig 

atm-T.     A  clerical  refomiation  would  have  cont^?nt«3d  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy 

I^  is  T>ast  all  doubt  that  many  things  were  done  unfortunately,  and  some 

in  the  course  of  the  English  fieformaiion ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  und*!r- 

ftd  y  one  who  hjis  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  stat*?  of 

ud  ill  the  reign  of  Henr?  YIIL — a«  Mr.  Dixon  evidently  has — can  have 

?d  that  such  a  "clerical  reformation"  as  he  has  depicted,  though '* not 

tt«idcd    to    be   slight    or  partial"    1p.    J^l).    could    pt^ssibly    have    satisfied    a 
>ple  discontented  alike  with  the  docti'ine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  which 
mized  over  them.      The  forces  were  already  at  W(>rk  which  were  to  pro- 
laee  in  due  time  freedom  of  religion,  for  the  present  undrt?amefl  of  on  either  side. 
"      "     [nation  would  have  produced  at  best  a  milder  tyranny;  and  the 
I  needed  reform,  the  superstitious  dogmas*  was  exactly  that  which 
isiri  to  touch.     Much  was, no  doubt,  destroyed  which  ought  to  havo 
1 1  I,  but  even  that  destruction  was  better  than  preserving  falsehood  and 

sake  of  dignity  and  beauty.     We  do  not  take  Mr.  Dixon's  vi<nv  of 
ion  history;  but  it  should  at  the  eame  time  be  said  that  his  work  is 
^^„.i_.  to  be  classed  with  some  recent  publications  in  which  the  Reformers 
Ben  assailed.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  most  considerable  contribution  to  the 
^  of  the  Chm'ch  of  England  made  in  our  time;  it  ia  written  in  an  interesting 
de,  and  it  is  founded  on  cai*eful  and  extensive  rcseai^'ch.     It  is  no  doubt  pervaded 
a  strong  prejudice ;  but  as  Mr.  Froude  has  written  a  very  popular  history  of 
-me  period  with  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  King,  it  is  perhap«  not 

jther  unfair  that  !ilr.  Dixon  should  write  one  with  a  strong  prejudice  in 

xroxiT  of  the  clergy.     If  he  is  permitted — as  we  hope  he  will  b*? — to  write  the 
nf»t ory  of  om'  Church  from  **  the  abolition   of  the  Roman  jurisdiction  '*  to  our 
he  will  have  filled  a  great  gap  in  our  literature.     So  far  as  we  can  judge 
volume  before  us,  his  great  defect  appears  to  l>e  that  he  takes  too  little 
mnt  of  the  movements  oiihoright ;  everything  is  external  with  him :  he  desils  with 
lentsand  convocations,  cimons  and  sfcitutes,  not  with  religion  or  philosophy. 
[Teoson  we  do  not  expect  from  him  an  aderpiate  account  of  uie  process 
isformed  the  Church  of  More  and  Fisher  into  the  Church  of  Parker  and 
of  Andrewes  and  Donne,  of  Taylor  and  Barrow,  of  Batlor  and  Paley  ; 
>f  the  springtide  of  thought  and  feeling  which  gave  us  Shakespeare  and 
r^^a'l  nf  Chauoer  and  Duns. 


Lord  Selbc-ime's  work  (Notes  on  Sonie  Pasaagsg  in  the  Lltuyginal  History  of  the 

Informed  Emjlhh  Chnrrh  :  JohuMuiTay)  has  been  called  forth  by  the  puldi edition 

bf  Mr,  Jamofi  Parker's  **  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Successive  Revisions 

*    Ue  Book  of  Common  Pi-ayer."    It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  careful  historical 

fiatn.     Lord  Selborne  fii*st  points  out  the  reasonableness  of  the  rale  of  law 

L  the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  excludes  all  reference  to  the 

pinions  or  intentions  of  Itn  fi*amei*s,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 

Fcertain  portions  of  the  Prayei*-book  and  documents  connected  with  it.    He 

*  rly  that  the  *'  Ornaments  Rubric  *'  of  the  Bo«jk  of  1559  was  not  in  the  book 

'\  the  hands  of  the  revisers,  but  that  the  Rubric  of  15o2  was  altered  bj 
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those  who  prepared  thti  book  of  1559  for  the  presa  so  aa  to  brmg  it  into  conlormiljr 
with  EUzabeth'B  Act  of  TJnifonuity^aB  they  understood  it.  With  retraM  to  the  much* 
diecusBed  **  Advei'tisements  '*  of  loBti,  he  states  that  **  no  writer  of  n,  inan^ 

work  published  before  the  eighteeutli  century,  seems  to  have  >^  l  a  doubt 

that  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  authorized  by  Queen  Elizabeth;"  and  Iw 
sngge^ts  that  the  statemente  to  the  oonti^ai'y  of  CoUier  and  Neal  may  probably 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  poasagt;  in  Sti'ype,  in  which  the  AdvertisemcntBol  15<5rJ 
ai*e  confused  with  a  rejected  di*aft  of  15t>4-5,  The  remai*ks  on  the  legality  «if 
Kiug  James's  altei*ation  in  1604  are  interestingt  but  the  matter  to  which  tbej 
relate  is  less  important.  Mr.  Parker  refers  to  a  **  Report"  of  the  I^irdn'  Com- 
inittee  on  Heligion  appointed  in  1640-1 ;  Lord  Sel borne  showi*  that  i\-     -  *\\\ 

is  a  "Memorandum     printed  for  the  use  of  the  Sub-Ctimmittee  of  i  jnd 

not  a  report  at  all.  As  to  **  Cosin's  Book" — the  copy  of  the  Prayer^tuxk  witli 
alterations  in  Bishop  Cosin's  handwriting — Lord  Selborue  shows,  we  tkink,  alm«t 
to  demonstration,  that  **it  was  made  up,  and  assumed  the  character  which  aJenf 
gives  it  importance,  between  the  close  of  the  Savoy  Conference  [li4-th  Jnly.  1661  \ 
and  the  meeting  of  Convocation  on  the  2l8t  of  November  in  that  year,  and  that 
it  then  represented  the  mind,  not  of  Cosin  only,  but  of  others  who  were  hU. 
fellow- labourers  in  the  work.'*  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  cei-tainly  the  rc«nlt  of  thr 
meetings  of  the  Bishops  during  that  interval,  when  they  prepared  the  rerisoi 
Prayer-book  for  Convocation.  Although  Lord  Selborae's  book  does  not  pivifce 
to  be  a  history,  it  does,  in  fact,  give  a  very  careful  and  interesting  account  uf  the 
manner  in  which  the  passage  of  the  Prayer-book  through  Convocation  and  after* 
wards  throngh  the  Houses  of  Parliament  wae  ai'rauged,  con'ecting  incidentaUj 
several  popuW  misconceptions.  The  notion,  for  instance,  that  the  alteration* 
proposed  by  Convocation  in  the  "  Table "  and  '*  North-side "  Rubrics  wcitr 
rejectee!  by  the  King,  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  baaeleas.  We  are  mnch  indebted 
to  Lord  Selbome  for  his  valuable  elucidations  of  some  of  tlie  most  obeciu^ 
points  in  the  histctry  of  the  Prayer-book* 

Mr.  Miller*8  little  volume  {The  Thirty -nine  Adicl^  of  the  Church  of  BrnglarndT 
A  Historical  and  Speculative  Ejtpositioiit  by  the  Rev.  Josrph  Miller»  B.D.)  W 
the  first  of  a  proposed  series,  in  which  he  hopea  (to  use  the  words  of  hig  preface) 
*'to  get  out  of  tee  uniform  routine'*  of  those  who  have  already  written  cipo* 
sitions  on  the  Articles,  and  **  to  find  that  our  Articles,  composed  tkree  hondml 
years  ago,  are  as  valid  statements  c^f  Christian  truth  n<jw  in  reference  to  tli^ 
novel  forms  of  unbelief  or  misbelief  that  have  appeared,  and  that  half  their 
jaitereet  is  lost  when  their  bearing  on  modern  scepticism  or  ratioDalism  Ls  over- 
oked/'  With  this  object  in  view,  Mr.  Miller  subjoins  to  the  title  and  textoi 
f  eftch  of  the  five  Articles  on  which  he  comments  (after  giving  a  eomewhat  emUir 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ailicles  as  a  whole)  a  list  of  the  errors  against  whieb 
it  was,  or  may  now  be,  directed.  Thus,  after  the  Latin  and  English  veraioiit  ol 
Ai-ticle  L,  we  find  the  words  *'  Object : — Against  Pantheism,  Materialiem,  Po«itiT. 
ism,  and  Anti-lrinitai'ianism  /'  and  then  follow  some  fifty  pageii  in  which  iti» 
shown  how  each  of  these  *'  isms  **  is  opposed  (in  its  theories  with  ix*gard  to  God)  tn 
"  the  cousenianeous  utterance  of  nature  and  revelation/'  and  also  how  the  vrcj 
words  of  the  fii-st  part  of  the  Article  defend  the  "  theistic  doctrine  "  ogamflt  tbe 
charges  of    Anthrojwmoiphism  and  a  false  Anthropopathism  which  hihTc  been 


brought  against  it.     Mr.  Miller  then  briefly  calls  attention  t. 
u  priori  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  namely,  the  l> 
that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clai-k,  the  Psychological,  which  nnds  apl.«'  v  •■ 
BTBtem  of  Descartes,  and  what  we  may  call  the  Hypothetical  or  L\ 
Kant,  and  also  to  the  a  pottieriori  Cosmological  or  Desigrt  iT-.mTn. 
popular  foi-m  of  scientinc  exposition/*    Alter  this,  he  n 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  the  neeessaiT-'  rn-rt  laH(m  c  i     -  .. 
he  assmmes  to  be  as  true  of  the  Divine  c*  j  s  as  of  other  i 

then,  after  briefly  alluding  to  the  error  <t  bianism,  he  pi 

the  dtjctrine  of  Tritheism,  proves  by  quotations  from  Bishop  Bvi 
of  the  Tliree  Persons  in  One  God,  and  conchides  by  bringmg  f 
tnral  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  some  of  the  texts  usually  adduce^l 
und  by  calling  attention  to  scjme  interestins?  inductions  from  t 
of  the  Tliree  Persons  in  the  Trini  ^w  New  T- 

by  t h  e  prophets , "  as  * '  orda  inin g  ^ . ' [  a u d 

I  tifying,  and  indwelling/'     In  u  -:     - 

^  thowu  to  contain  tilths  which  ai 
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ell  ?^9  Monarchianism ;  Articles  III.  and  IT.  (grouped  under  tlie  head  of  **E8- 

■"►  to  contain  others  equally  conehisive  against  those  who  deny  th**  exiat- 

jational  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  the  intermediate  state  between  death 

ii^ment,  and  also  ugainatBoeetiats  and  others  who  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's 

eetion-lx^dy  ;  and  Article  V,  (headed  **Pneumatology"),  and  others,  agninat 

I  fonns  u£  Suhordinat ionium  and  Monarchianism. 

pr  i^ivi's  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  synopsis  of  the  other  groups  of 

^IT  ^    ^     J  among  others,  acoording  to  his  terminology  **  'Amartiolooy  " 

(sic) — whicii  "he  hopes  to  proceed  with,'*  as  he  says  in  a 

ii^»4--  epilogue,  *' as  soon  as  sufficient  interest  in  the  imdertaking  is 

inced-'*     Should  he  proceed  with  the  work,  he  will  do  well  to  rememWr  that 

iis  such  a  mark  of  punctuation  as  a  comma,  that  parentheses  are  sometimes 

Lry  for  the  sake  of  cleiirueaa,  that  Gi^eek  words  aliould  be  accented  rii»htly, 

I  it  is  a  work  of  suj»orei-o elation  (except  in  lexiccms)  to  mark  the  quantity  of 

owels,  and  that  eccentricities  of  style  such  sis  '*  the  Reformatoi-y  movement/* 

ipeningor  hatehinjf  of  Ai'ticles,"  '*  the  reciprocation  of  a  suggested  scheme,"* 

lie  use  of   *'  for  that "    in    the   Elizabethan    sense  of   **  because,"   and   of 

aate'*  as  an  active  verb,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  veteran  Lechler,  whose  work  on  the  English  Deists  was,  until  the  publication 
Mt  Mr.  Leslie  Stepheji's  *' English  Thou^^ht  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  '  the  most 
^fcmplete  treatise  on  that  subject,  ha^  in  t  hese  la^t  days  devoted  much  time  jind  study 
^B  the  life  of  Wiclif,  the  one  manamon^  the  English  Reformers  whose  induence  was 
^Bore  tlian  insular.  {John  Wklif  and  hL^  Enfjlish  Precursors^  hj  Professor  Lechler, 
■,D.;  translated  by  Peter  Lorimer,D,D.:  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. )*  That  Wiclif  was 


eli  known  on  the  Oontinent  is  proved,  among  other  thingi*,  by  the  large  numlier 


MSS.  of  his  Latin  works  which  are   found  in  various  Continental  lil>raries. 
It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  owe  Profesisor  Lechler 's  Wiclif.     "  It  may  easily  ha|>peu,'* 
!  tells  us  in  bis  preface,  "  that  a  German  may  have  access  to  som*ces  oi  English 
storj'  from  which  the  Englishman  may  hai^e  less  opportunity  to  draw.'*     When, 
rly  in  the  fifteenth  century,  **  the  Wiclif  spirit  tcwjk  so  strong  ahold  of  Bohemia 
'  Moravia,  Bohemian  hands  were  busily  employe^l  through  several  decados  of 
rs  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  books,  sermons,  and  tracts  of  the  Evangelical 
ctc»r.     Hence  there  are  still  to  be  fuund  at  the  present  day,  not  only  in  I*rague 
elf,  but  also  iu  Vienna   and  Paris,  and  even  in  Str>ckh<>lm,  MSS-  of  W^iclif *9 
orks  of  which  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made.     In  particular,  the  Imperial 
ibrary  »jf  Vienna  ...  is  in  possession  of  neai*ly  forty  volumes  which  consist 
ther  ejitirely  or  chiefly  of  unprinted  Latin  works  of  Wiclif,  of  which,  in  Bonie 
BtAnces,  not  a  single  copy  is  to  be  found  in  England,"     Of  these  forty  vohmies 
r.  Lechler  has  made  excellent  use.     Some  of  these  works  belong   to  an  early 
jiriod  of  the  Reformer's  life,  and  therefore  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  develnp- 
lent  of  his  opinions,  while  most  of  the  works  printed  in  England  belong  to  a 
ler  periods     Dr.  Lechler  is  natui'aliy  anxious  that  some  of  Wiclif  s  earlier  works 
K>uld  he  printed  ;  meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  have  the  results  of  his  own  invest i. 
ktioii  of  them.     It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  writer  has  confint^I 
maelf  to  making  such  additions  to  the  WicHf  biography  as  could  be  derived  from 
ese  unpublished  MSS. ;  he  has  gone  carefully  over   the  whole  uf  his  life,  and 
v*^n   his  own   opinions  throughout.     And  even   after   the  lalx^urs   of  Lewis, 
iughan»  and  Sliirley,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  work  of  a  competent  Con- 
dental  investigator.     If  in  some  respects  only  an  Englishman  can  understand 
►  utter  an  Englishman  as  Wiclif,  on  other  jKuiits  it  is  well  to  have  the  judgment 
[  one  who  doew  nut  share  our  insular  prejudices.    Those  who  take  up  Dr.  Lindder^s 
;>rk    must  not  expect  the  scholarly  pieturesqueness  of   Dean  Stanley  or   the 
^^'"ful  tboughtfulness  of  Dean  Church,  but  they  will  lind  thoi-oughness  of  invea- 
'a,  and  a  clear  pleasant  style  of  narrative,  rising  iMcasionalJy  into  vigour. 
aoapariflon,   for   instance,   lx*twe<^n    Wiclif    and  Luther  is    very  happily 
led.     '*  Wiclif  was  nut  a  man  of  feeling,  but  a  man  of  intellect ;  Luther  was 
*l«oul.  .  *  .  It  is  in  Wichf  as  if  one  felt  the  ahanj,  fresh,  cool  breath  of  the 
•  before  sunrise,  while  in  Luther  we  feel  something  of  the  kindly  warmth 
ng  aun  himself  *'  (ii.  305).   Here  and  there  we  are  luiable  to  agree  with 
'     aid  very  much  hesitate,  for  instance,  to  say  that  William  of 
^r  he  way  for  that  inductive  method  of  philosophizing  which  was 

fvkxi  centuries  later  by  able  eonntrymeii  oi  his  own,  such  as  Francis 

*  Fur  anothor  oplnioa  on  thia  work  see  p.  694. 
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Bacon,  Tbomaa  Hobbea,  and  John  Loclce," — sitrely  a  very  odd  trio !      On  the 
'point,  whetber  the  Johu  Wiclii  who  wa«  Warden  of  Canterbui'j  Hall  was  identic 
{l?ith  the  K^'foruior,  or  wht^thor  he  was  not  i-atberthe  priest  of  ilajfield,  we  ajre  di«- 
~  to  think  Dr.  LeolikM**s  nr^iment  for  th*^  identity,  even  aided  bj  Dr.  Lorimers 
,  verj  far  from  conclusive  ;  *'  much  maj  be  eaid  un  both  sidee,"  and  matenj&Lifor 
absohiie  decision  prubablj  do  not  exiat.   He  is  als^    -     -  ^   -  i    - 
ag  that  "  in  Yorkahire  esfiecially  .  .  .  theAnglo-S; 
ith  greater  purity,  tenacity,  and  force  than  in  the  b^-^M  r^  ..i  j 
[  chamcteristics  of  Yorkshire  probably  depend  upon  the  fa 
larger  infusion  of  the  Nor^e  element  than  most  other  paHa  •>. 
whole,   however,   we  have   in   Lechler  s  Life  of  Wiclif  the 

freat  learning  and  of  sound  and  independent  jiblLan.iit.     It 
iition  to  tbe  histoiy  of  England  in  a  most  ini  riod. 

Dr.  Loriniei"*s  ti*an8lation  ia  very  gftxjd,  tbon^  iid  ther^,  on  piuiglj  Bltf- 

lisli  matters,  he  migbt  with  advantage  have  fi»neet«'d  his  author.  Why*  lor 
instance,  sboiild  Dr.  Leehlfr  be  allowed  to  say  in  the  English  version  {L  1<&),  of 
"^e  ai'ticle  in  the  Gejith^um^if  Magazine  which  fii-st  broached  tiie  theory  that  Wichf 
of  Canterbury  Hall  was  not  the  Reformer,  '•  its  anonymous  author  wiw  pnv 
Mlly  a  member  uf  the  Court  of  Heraldry — Conrthope**r     Mr.  C<  '  vni 

,^_iially  a  member   of  the  Heralds*  College.     Does  **  pecnliaris  rcL":  a" 

m.  212)  niean  anything  more  than  a  king's  chaplain  H  Why  write  theti-  i 
I  •*  Sequenz  *'  instead  of  the  common  English  *' Sequence  ?  Why  '*  Ay 
\  cess  (ii.  325)  instead  of  Indictments  ?  But  oar  principal  quarrel  ^  '  ' 
[is  that  he  has  omitted— with  Jx-ehler's  consent  certainly — -the  ' 
I  cursors  of  Wiclif,  about  whom  EiigH^li  readers  certainly  need  inftULuatiim  aa  mxuk 
as  they  do  about  those  of  our  own  country  ,-  and  that  he  haa  adopted  Lecbler't 
I  ttlximinable  practice  of  putting  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  not  vmder  the 
I  text;  it  is  excessively  tiresiime  to  spend  some  minutes  in  searching  for  a  reference 
,  thirty  or  forty  pagea  distant. 

Most  of  the  eBftaye  comp4>sing  Mr,  Peter  Bayne'©  volume*  (The  Chit/  Adorm  m  Un 
\Tnriion  llt'voltition :  James  Clark  k  Co.)  have  apiw^ared  in  the  CoNTEKPoaAiT 
ilEViEW%  though  not  one  of  them  is  republished^  the  author  t<llKi:>-  withiiutimpor* 
I  tant  alteiution.    As  they  now  stand,  they  supply  a  senes  of  br i  1  interaftiac 

[  pictures  of  the  loading  figures  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  v  ^    Bayao  €im 

the  "Puritan  B«?volution/*  The  title  is,  we  thinks  not  a  happy  one;  it  oeeaifl  to 
describe  the  religious  element  as  the  sole  motive  powei*  in  the  great  rhnnjreaol  tbt 
seventeenth  century,  and  this  view  is  not,  we  think,  tenable,  Tho  m  )i€c«Mi 

no  dotibt,  very  much  a  religious  one,  but  in  its  origin  it  waa  qji  ickooo- 

stitutional  as  religious;  Pjm  and  Hampden,  whom  Mr.  Bayn^*  li^lioit  boi 
slightly,  were  sm^eTy  as  impoi-tant  factors  in  the  Revohition  as  8oni<>  to  viiaio 
q^ecial  studies  are  devoted.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Paiitaa  f'** 
It  is  intelligible  enough  as  applied  by  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
centTU"iea  to  a  party  whr)  objected,  first  to  certain  ceremor 
cei*ta3n  doctrines,  of  tbe  Church ;  but  what  does  it  mean  w) 
include  Piynne  and  Milton  P  What  qualities  have  these  in  * 
of  Milton  bieing  ti  **  Pnntan  "  s<?em8  to  us  to  pei-vert  Mr.  I 
Tbe  gorgeous  and  sensuous  poet,  the  chief  product  of  tho 
land,  the  audaciuus  innovator  in  Christian  dcietrine  and  &■ 
lover  of  the  **  high  emlxjwed  roof  *'  and  the  **  pealing  organ. 
Puritan  aF  can  easily  be  imagined  ;  his  great  clasFic  poem  ik 
but  it  is  hardly  more  Puritan  than  Tasso's  "  Jemgalem/'  Ti 
yeais  a  fashion  haa  sprung  up  of  using  the  word  *•  Puritan  " 
religious  person  whose  religion  does  not  incline  to  ceremonial ; 
regretted  ♦inasmuch  as  it  bad  Wen  already  appropriated  UxV 
party  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centunee-  As  to  the  r 
©tudies  of  character  are  naturally  most  successful  in  tb 
n  tolembly  simple  outline  j  it  is  much  easier  to  pictim 
fdse  in  any  essay  of  forty  pages  than  Ijaud  orCromwilJ.  lii  r 
Ml'.  Bayne  is  certainly  vastly  roor'*  fair  than  tbo  er^wd  *if  writ*^r- 
I  aa  the  Papist,  the  Jesuit  h>     '  '     " 

iocs  not  take  into  »ecount,  v 
iand  and  his  patronage  of  surli  i\\»m  nh  v  tmnn^' 
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l^owt  in  ike  eaeay  on  Clarendon  Uiat  lie  is  not  unaware  of  tkose  circumstajices. 
Zov  do  we  think  ne  pajB  sufficient  attention  to  the  evidence  aiforded  bj  the  oor- 
earwittdence  with  Strafford,  that  Laud*a  ener^es  were  devoted  at  least  as  much  to 
_t.A!_..i  -^  ^Q  purely  eeclesiaeticaJ  objects.  Mr.  Bayne»  however,  se^e  cleaj'lj  what 
aulay  did  not,  that  Laud  rose  from  a  low  position  to  the  highest  in  the 
Eainlj  because  he  waa  a  man  of  great  abUity  and  extraordinary  foree  of 
cier. 
r6  have  mtaitioned  one  or  two  points  in  which  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
r.  Bayne,  but  on  the  whole  he  ha«  prt^ented  a  remarkably  fiiii-,  hja  well  as  clear 
B-nd  Yij'orous  pictiure  of  Laud,  Henrietta  Karia,  Charles  L,  the  Covenanters, 
I  II,,  and  ^j'gyle,   Moiitroee,   Milton,   Sir    Harry   Yane,   Cromwoll,   and 

-the  iigui'oa  whom  he  haa  selected  for  the  principal  hghU     We  leara 
Buch  incidentally  of  theb*  coutemi>orarieii,  and  the  whole  work  ia  the  pi*oduct  of 
1  and  oai*ef  ul  res*jai-ch,  though  Mr.  Bayne  haa  chosen  to  ohlit4M*ate  the  tracea  of 
I  labouiis  by  denying  ug  r«f i^rencoa  to  hie  aoiuroes. 

Jh\  Abel  Stevens'  book  {HLiionj  of  Mcthodistn :  Weeleyan  Conference  Office) 
i  a  reissue  of  an  American  publication^  and  carries  the  history  of  the   great 
eligious  niovement  of  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  death  of  Whitofield  in 
1770.    The  professed  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  Methodism  as  a 
rhole,  and  to  exhibit  its  Calvinistic  and  Armiiiian  prouhete  alike  as  co-operatiag 
on*j  gi't^at  work,  *' ost^'u^ibly  within  the  Churcli  oi  England^  at  least  during 
rt'       '  >'     "     I iiief  Mcthodhit  founders,  though  reaching  beyond  it  to  m^oet 

ism  of  England  and  America/      Tbe  work  naturally  exhibits 
-,-  ijkf  the  romantic  story  in  their  most  horv»Ic  ti«pect,  and  lajs  no 
u  the  more  unwholescime  results  oi  the  intoxication  of  enthusiaam* 
dL  .   .,.,  iAmi  excuse  and  explain  much  of  the  hoetilitv  from  the  clergy  and 
lie  *■  litci-ary  classes''  encountered  by  Wesley  and  Whitefifld. 
A  f;iii-  e^tiujat*'  of  the  movement  Is  of  coui^se  im|)o&Bible,  unlesB  we  take  into 
loquence  that  stiiTed  even  a  Lord  Uhestejfield,  the  "lash  at  the 
of  tbe  Estiiblisbment,''  without  wbich  Whitvfiold  at  one  time 
V  peroration  as  incomplet^*^  and  tbe  views  of  superstition  and  want 
:  ti  1  usti  which  crossed  Wesley's  splendid  ambition  for  rightoousneas  and 

bis  gi'eai  pu wei's  of  organization,  Dv,  Stevens  palliates  the  weaknesses  of  his  heroes, 
but  on  the  whole  he  tells  the  story  vividly  and  well,  and  only  does  justice  to  the 
aobility  of  such  characters  as,  among  the  CalvLuists,  Liuty  Huntingdon,  Howell 
Harris,  Berridge,  Venn,  and  Btimaine ;  among  tbe  Ai-minians,  Nefon,  William 
Irimshaw  of  Hawortb,  and  John  William  Fletcher,  who,  beiug  offered  the  lining 
f  Dunham,  worth  £400  a  year,  and  refusing  it  because  it  held  out  a  prospect  of 
'  tog  much  money  and  too  httle  work,"  ultimately  received  the  charge  of  the 
eople  fi'om  whom  lucre  could  not  lure  him,  and  made  the  nauio  of  an  obscnre 
ilkge  famous  in  two  (Continents,  as  vicar  of  Madelev. 
With  every  wish  for  the  continued  identity  of  the  English  and  American 
^uages,  we  ai*e  afraid  there  must  l>c  Ekmie  gixjund  for  tbe  TronwatlantiG  acciisa- 
tl^t  our  ovm  is  falliug  away  from  the  true  standard,  wbeu  we  retul  that 
liey*8  misapprehension  of  the  providential  design  of  Methodism  has  deprived 
rorK  of  value  "  aside  frum  the  romantic  interest  of  its  facts,"  And  wehesi- 
plieve  that  Gay  states  it  t<j  Ix-  "  incredible  to  conceive"  what  an  effect  the 
^  idifion  and  Steele  had  on  the  town. 

I  of  '*  Houses*'  at  Charterhuuise  now  would  find  their  butchers'  bills  much 
if  thev  could  adopt  the  sanitary  system  observed  by  Wcalev  at  that 
a'totas  school.      We  are  informed  that  w^hen  he  was  'deprived  of  his  daily 
._i  of  animal  ftx»d  by  the  tyiunny  of  bigger  boys,  he  presei'ved  his  health  by 
ng  round  the  garden  (?)  three  times  every  day. 
STstevens  probably  very  justly  sums  up  Whitefield's  chaiucter  in  describing 
1  rtri  a«  ''a  man  <^i  no  great  intelligence,  and  of  less  learning,  but  of  unquestionable 
.:  known,  in  the  gi-eatest  or  at  least  the  rarest  power  of 
1  liost  ungeneixms  detractor  could  not  wish  his  remains 
iw  Tijan  nil  y  su tier  from  the  citiaens  of  Newburyport,  ia  the  Fedej-al 
knrch  of  which  town  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  repose.     **  The  visitor 
Unto  a  vault  uuvhr  the  pulpit,  whore,  between  two  ancient  pastors  of  the 
i  the  open  vtMn  of  Whitefield.     The  bare  and  decaying  l>one8  lie  upon 
■    .♦'  ».  ...11    <    -Tied  of  the  dust  of  the  body.     As  the  thoughtful  spec- 
l>ed  cranuuu,  or  takes  it  into  hia  Juxnd,  many  an  eager 
•im.''     One  uujuiry,  not  suggested  in  the  text,  should 
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Burely  be  whether  no  decent  shrine  eouM  be  provided  to  seeitro  ih*^  tAxcs.  fii 
Linipeitment  intmsion. 

',  Merle   D*Aubigne*s    HLst«->ry    of    the   Reformation,  of   whuu    nv 
fYulume  (Spain,  £^nfy?a«(J«  Gennany :    Longmans)  is  the  completion,  has  been,  in 
>art,  before  tbe  world  for  no  shorter  a  period  than  forty- thi*ee  yeani,    for  it 
ivaa  in   1835  that  the  fii'et  sectiiin  of  the   author's    *'  His  tor j   of    tlnj  RefcKrma- 
^tion   in  the   Sixteenth    Ceaitiiry  '^  appeared.      Even  then  it  had  the   gcuinintee 
of  lomg  and  careful  research*  for  so  lar  back  as  1817,  D'Aubigne,  then  a  jro«m^ 
man  of  twenty- three,  had  )>een  roueed  by  a  visit  to  the  Wailbui-i'  .»•!   the  Ter- 
oontenary  of  Luthcr*a  chiillonge  to  Tetzel,  to  devote  his  life  to  wrt  hi^^iT 

of  the  great  religious  revolution  which  that  incident  inaugurated,  i  rwi^pl, 

till  his  death  in  lH72t  this  task  1>eeame  the  engrossing  labour  of  his  iiie,  so  that  tm 
a  whole  his  history  represents  fifty-five  years  of  study  I  The  result  of  such  cikq. 
scientious  pi-eparation  enj1:K)died  in  a  nanutive  at  once  accurate,  aniniatcKl.  and 
picturesque,  was  an  instant  popularity  when  the  first  volumes  were  ptjMi^ht?d. 
Uufoilunately,  the  whole  did  not  receive  the  last  revision  of  the  auth^  ha 

volume,  in  particular,  ha«  been  printed,  at  least  in  part.,  withoat  ha\ :  !jf 

advantage  of  that  re-writin*?  which,  the  editor  tells  us,  was  usual  with  I)  Aub;^ 
before  sending  his  MS.  finally  to  press.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  worthy  close  of  t 
work  characterized  by  great  merits,  though  the  bi-^adth  of  tbe      '  '>^ 

makes  each  rather  a  condensed  sketch  than  a  history.     Thus,  the  js 

Spain,  from  1520  to  155^,  is  comprised  in  169  pages;  that  in  Engl  li   i-^fti 

to  1547,  in  190,   while  Germany,  from  1520  to  1546 — the  last  aii  re  ihf 

slightest  part  of  the  volume — has  only  53  pages.     What   there  i^,  i.  -  *-^  » 

fresh  in  some  pai'ts  and  so  pleasantly  wi-itten  throu-jbout  that  we  can  ;  *!% 

the  impossibility  of  its  now  being fiUed  out  as  the  author  intended.  Oii ^  ....,< .,  ^n* 
menta  have  been  used.  Thus  the  true  story  of  Queen  Juana,  mother  of  Charles  V., 
first  discovered  by  Bergenroth  is  given,  and  incidents  overbx^ked  by  other  historiaiu 
even  in  our  English  story  are  duly  noted.  Thus,  he  mentions  the  fact^sadlT  d*^- 
etructive  of  Mr.  Fromle  b  account  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  Henry  VIII.  at  th*-  r1»atli 
♦  »f  Jane  Seymour — that  the  amiable  widower  wrote  to  the  ambaasadoi-e  in  "  nj 

Oermany  the  very  day  the  queen  died,  ordering  them  to  seek  another  ^\  i  ji! 

It  may  be  objected  by  sc.»me  that  D^Aubignc  wants  breadth  of  ti*eatment  sui     1 
recognition  of  various  int^nences  at  work  in  the  period  of  the  ReforniatirT       ; 
there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  criticism,  but  there  is  so  warm  an  evai 
spirit,  and  such  tninspaix'nt  eanduui-  throughout,  that  with  a  very  hu*ge  u 
his  History  will  lung  be  justly  popular. 

One  curious  fact  noticed  respecting  Tetzel*8  indulgencee  mast  not  l>e  omitted 
even  fixtm  this  brief  mitiee.     **  Indulgence''  is  extended  in  them  f       '  rf 

kind  of  sin,  but  it  is  withheld  fmm  those  who  conspire  against  i '  ^f 

bishops,  or  import  alum  from  any  heathen  country  and  who  d^  not  usi  that 
obtained  from  Tolfi  in  the  Pope's  dominions  !  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  for  a  faiv 
simile  of  the  Indulgence  is  given  from  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  any  ow 
can  read  the  extraordinary"  exception  for  himself. 

An  index  of  twenty -eight  paget  adds  greatly  to  the  valu**  >^f  *l'^^  ♦^xc^'Ut^nt 
translation. 

Mr.  Charles  Linilsay  has  been  long  kno>\Ti  favoui-ably  in  Canada  as  tine  of  1 
most  able  and  temperate  of  its  newspaper  editors,  incbned  rathi  i'  !m  th»*  Com 
vative  than  to  the  Liberal  aide,  and  as  little  inclined  to  theol  r»y  u 

he  is  skiUeJ  in  p^litieaK     Hia  book  (Bame  in  Canada  ;   The  I  ^fni^Ii 

for  Supretnactf  over  the  Oivil  Anihorittj:  Sampson  Low  &  Cw.*  is  quitr  m 
keeping  with  those  antecedents.  It  is  theologically  colourieae,  nuuntains  • 
judicial  calmness, and  looks  at  the  great  question  of  which  it  treats  Bi>kdf  frocn  til 
ijolitieal  side — ^that  is,  in  its  bearings  oneiril  and  religious  Hb^rt^"  Mr  '^AnAm^f$ 
tMH>k  is,  in  fact,  a  fresh  proof  that  the  ecclesiastical  Rctrn  '  J, 

as  far  as   it  can  be,  with  the  Borne  of   the  middle   ;►  ti 

pretensions,  however  it  111        *       '  >    kci^p  th**: 

The  story  of  Romish  ;i  In  is  \ery  u 

Belgium.  Within  this  genn  a uMj;  h 

than  the  Pojin:*,  or  at  least  ua  audit  N' 

t^ii  maintain  from  the  pulpit  and  '<? 

of  Cana^la  is  as  miieh  altove  the  *  •> 
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rcry  htimttn  b^ing  is  siibject  to  the  Pope ;  that  tlie  Pope  has  the  rijjht  to  com- 

tiiuid  Uie  obedience  of  the  kkjg  Jind  to  control  his  artniea ;  that  the  civil  uuthority 

c:iri  place  nn  limit  to  the  ecclesiaBtieiil  power,  and  that  it  is  a  pemicious  doctrine 

[t  it  has  the  nght  to  do  so;  that  to  deny  the  prieata  tbe  right  to  use 

it  1  authority  to  control  the  elections  is  to  exclude  God  from  the  regu- 

liitiuu  ol  Luiuan  affairs;  that  civil  laws  which  are  contrary  to  the  pretensions  of 

■"unie  are  null  and  void ;  and  that  the  juiiiciary  has  no  power  to  interpret  the  true 

\  of  laws  BO  passed,  which  are,  in  fact,  not  laws  at  all ;  that  civil  society  is 

•ior  to  the  Church ;  and  that  it  is  conti-ary  to  the  naturaJ  ordei*  of  things  to 

aid  that  the  Church  can  be  cited  l^efore  the  ci^il  tribunala/'    Mr.  Lincfiay's 

rolnme  is  devoted  to   an   able  illustration   of  the  practical  application  of  these 

IB  in  the  recent  history  of  Lower  Caiiada.     He  adduces  his  authorities  for  all 

tatements,  and  the  completeness  with  which  this  is  done  makes  his  book 

valuable  aa  a  truBtworthy   nmnual  of  the  real    bearing  of  Romanism  on 

iem   society  in  this   country  and   in  Ireland.      If   anythmg    be   wanting  to 

~  Mk  the  heiilthy  British  aversion  to  the  rule  of  priests,  it  will  be  suj>pUed  by 

jindsay*e  paL^ea,     They  bring  before  us  a  British  province  in  which  no  news- 

*  can  be  published  in  the  language  of  the  people  ^^thout  episcopal  sanction ; 

ector  can  vote,  on  peril  of  excommunication,  except  in  obedience  to  priestly 

ktion ;  no  wife  C4in  receive  absolution  if  she  do  not  reveal  to  her  ccmfessor  the 

olitical  opinions  of  her  husband,  and  even  the  name  of  the  newsjiaper  he  reads ; 

ad  where  no  one  dares  read,  no  libniry  dares  have  on  its  shelves,  any  b<X)k  which 

^Jbishop  chooses  to  proscribe.     To  disobey  the  Church  in  the  least  pjirticular — 

pis,  to  think  for  one*8  seJf^ — is  to  be  ostracized  in  life,  and  to  be  thrust  out  of 

a*ted  ground  when  dead. 

In   IUti*fiofX9   Strife  in  British  ffistonjt   by  the  Hon,  Albert  S,   G,  Canning 

|Bmith,  E^der,  &  Co.)  we  have  a  sketeli  of  the  religious  controversies — or,  rather,  of 

eligious  contrcfversies  so  far  as  they  have  pi'oduced  war  or  persecution — in  Gi'CJit 

Britain*  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,     This  was  appa* 

ently  in  Mr,  Canning*a  eyes  the  end  of  strife,  for  he  sj^^aks  (p.  252)  of  **  the  final 

[^lose  of  religious  and  political  strife  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*'  as  if  it  were  a 

pASt  epoch,  though  to  ordinary  men  it  ceilainly  seems  that  there  has  been  a  good 

deal  oi  religious  and  political  strife,  and  that  even  a  jgixA  many  heads  have  been 

a,  since  that  time.    Mr,  Canning  is  a  little  uncertain  as  to  what  is  *'  religions 

Lady  Jane  Grey  he  supposes  to  have  been  beheaded  because  she  was  a 

nt,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  because  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  yet  it 

r>bable  that  Mary  would  have  put  Uy  death  a  rival  queen,  even  if  she  had  Ijeen 

'  own  religion  ;  and  that  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  would  have  been  glad  to 

d  of  a  plotter  like  Mary  Stuai't,  had  she  been  ever  8«)  sound  a  Protestant, 

pparentty  takes  both  the  Scottish  Rebelltou  of  1745  and  the  Irish  Rebellion 

'P8  to  have  been  ''religious  strifes/' though  there  are  surely  very  obvious 

J  to  Ik;  found  for  them  besides  religion.    The  truth  is,  that  a  good  sk^teh  of  a 

■ihd  is  the  very  last  thing  that  can  be  written  effectixely  from  slight  study,  and 

,  Canning's  study — in  spite  of  the  curious  list  of  works  referred  to,  which 

ncludes  Strype's   Annals  and   Caaseirs  Histtiry  of  England — has   been  slight, 

Jnless  a  man  has  a  wide  and  well -dis-es ted  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  he 

^B,  he  cannot  seize  the  real  turmng.potnt«,  nor  give  the  real  charact<?ristic8, 

rust  the  rit^'ht  authorities ;  he  is  apt  to  put  in  the  thin^  that  happen  to  have 

umself  the   attnu^tion  of  novelty*  instead  of  the  things  which  are  really 

Acant.     An  odd  instance  of  Mr.   Canning's  readiness  to  catch  at  a  bit  of 

^1  information  is  the  folio  wing  : — "  It  hiis  been  stated  by  an  eminent  German 

nan  (Dr,  DuUinger,  whose  opinion  was  kindly  communicatc^^d  by  the  Right 

V,  E.  Gladstone  Ui*  the  author  of  this  work),  that  English  Roman  Catholics 

'  in  this  reign  rc»|uiriMl  iu  abjure  the  d^^poaing  doctrines  an  heri'tlcaL'*     It  was 

worth  wliilc  to  adduce  the  'Wjpinion**  of  Dr,  Dollinger,  even  when  com- 

iit^  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  to  so  plain  a  matter  of  fact  as  this — that  the  oath 

id  to  requires  men  to  abjure,  as  **  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable 

rine  and  iX)sitJon,"  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  may  be  deprived 

_thcir  subjects.     The  statute-book  was  here  tbe  obvious  authority  to  reJfer  to, 

"Dr.  Doliinger,     Probably  Mr,   Canning  misunderstood  Mr,   Gladstone,  who 

I  ha  familiar  enough  with  tbe  oath  in  question.     The  book  is  written  with  tho 

ellent  intention  of  depret^ating  relii^ous  wars  and  persecutions,  and  we  are  sorry 

to  be  able  to  fi|>eak  uh>it  favourably  of  it.     Prc^bably  if.  instead  of  publishing 

^  stfries  of  smAU  books  which  will  speijdily  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Canning  were  t<i 
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settle  Bicadilj  down  to  fl^rioua  study  of  some  one  subject  for  t*?ii  or  ti»^€  ft^n* 
r  lie  might  produce  sometjiing  worthy  of  being  preserred. 

Two  very  readable  iian'atives  of   misadon  work  in  China  hare   lately  been 

(  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  MissionajT  Society  (The  Story  of  Uu 

.  Chelt^JCiaTig  MUision,  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Moule ;  and   The  Story  of  the  Ftik-Kim 

Jfwton,   by  Eai^ene   Stuck*     Seeley  Sl  Co.)*      An  cxti-iict  fi-^jm   il  missioxiary'i 

journal,  quoted  m  the  latter  of   the  two  little  volumes,  describes  his  mare  i« 

slipping  into  a  pond,  breaking  her  bridle,  and  being  re- captured  with  difficolty 

while  i*oliing  in  a  fresh  ploughed  field.      *'  A  man  who  had  seen  the  accidoK 

then  called  out  to  those  standing  near  me^  *  Is  he  a  Teacher  of  the  dodRntft 

of  Jesus  ?    Why  then  did  not  Jeeus  protect  hjm  ?  *    At  this  the  people  bnzgtusdr 

and  thought  this  a  cause  of  triumph,      1  endeavoured  to  show  that  1  bad  beeft 

protected,  and  that  as  it  was  I  had  not  even  any  of  the  nv^  "+   <^'f"'  t-^i*^'^  '^foii 

me,   and   the  only  hai*m  my  horse  had  sustained  was  a  ^  ia 

the  dirt,  which  would  all  brush  off  when  dry;  therefore,  cok  ^'ff 

l*<jUkd  been  exposed  to,  1  had  great  cause  for  thankfulness."  Lkt 

Bgei'ous  to  stake  the  truth  of  the  message  in  any  way  on  th*  ^  i-oi^ 

fperity  or  physical  weib being   of   the   messenger,  and  a  more  orthodox   as  well 

I  as  a  safer   reply  to   the   jihiu^   Chinamen  would   have   been,   **  J^^ns   has  mt 

promised  his  spokesmen  any  mu-aculonB  protection,  and  the  gospel  is  tho  gospel 

whatever  happeDs  to  me.** 

The  Buddhist's  intense  reverence  for  his  forefathers  is  bro  in  the 

narrative,    and  we  can   understand   the   difficulty  St,   Francis  liad  to 

persuading  him  to  exehauge  his  Nirvana  for  a  religion  involving  a  tt*;!!  whr?* 
they  are  burning  hojielessly  for  ever.  It  may  be  hoped  the  Church  Missionaij 
Society's  cmissaiies  are  free  fi'om  both  the  difficulty  and  its  came. 
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iUndsr  (he  Direction  qf  Professor  S-  Bawson  Gabj^ihsr.) 

MR.  PETER  BATNE'S  Chief  Aeiars  in  the  Fnriian  Itevoltttion,  the  gtetSeT 
part  of  which  is  repubbshed,  though  not  without  considerable  aiteiatbpa, 
irom  the  pages  of  this  Review^  is  a  work  which  tells  well  for  the  pn»gnai 
of  hiHtorical  scholarship  in  the  proeent  day.    The  conception  on  which  the  mod^ftt 

achievemci 


school  of  histoi-y  foiinds  its  act 


ents  is  the  acknowledgment  that  all  coa- 


siderable  poHtical  pai'ties  aiise  in  response  to  some  permanent  need  in  humsa 
nature,  and  that  ii  they  fail  it  is  either  because  they  have  provided  a  t^ 
insufficient  answer  to  that  need,  or  because  they  have  neglected  stime  other  nw 
which  is  ei|ually  permanent. 

Such  a  ^^ew  is  that  which  on  the  whole  is  taken  by  Mr.  Bayne.  His  account^  for 
instance^  of  the  quaiivl  between  Cromwell  and  Vaue  is  t:^i-r-^i  i.i^  f^^  Tr  v...  j^yi 
no  talk  about  constitutional  pedants  standing  in  the  led 

heix>es,  neither  has  he  any  talk  of  selttsh  usurpers  o^  uaI 

liberty.     He  ti'ies  his  beat  to  go  into  the  charactt're  ^  ut 

what  they  wanted  before  assuming  to  judge  them.    TN  i  be 

acknowledgCMi  he  often  fails,  it  is  l>ecau8e  his  examiuation  of  iiuiis  i&m  iiljf 

thorough,  or  because  his  intellectual  sym}jathies  are  too  bmited  to  eii.  j  t** 

understand  all  his  characters.  Perhaps  the  essay  on  Laud  is  the  most  uneaxuiiii''- 
tory  in  the  book,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  calls  forth  the  greatest  lynod  feelincj  for 
I  writer.     His  notion  that  Laud's  sjstem  was  in  some  way  c»  '  tb* 

iem  of  the  Ritualists  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Church  of  1\  *'»^ 

^waa  balancing;  itself,  aa  it  were,  on  a  razor's  edge  between  tw^ 
masses  of  doctrine,  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  truth,  that  the  c-au 
apt  to  conceive  a  wai^m  admiration  for  one  who,  imagining  hu<  li  h 
eould  yet  stiiiggle  earnestly  to  present  Laud  in  the  bast  posHil^l^    li;;!  iib 

'  mifti  '  '     na  wotild  allow  of, 

Ti  f  liat  Ml*.  Bayne,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  ba«  not  U*towrd 

npuii  CU1  1^  I  i>.xl  that  enonn0iaB  amount  of  I&boar  which  will  akmc  jiiality  wt^ol  »ii 
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Bipt  til  pmnounee  an  opinion  on  the  queatione involved  in  Kis  worV,   Question- 

niM  are  given  a«  tliini^h  they  were  not  questionable,  and  difficulties 

It  J  -  if  they  had  no  eiiatence.    Take  what  is  a  matter  of  some  imjtortance, 

■  BajTKj's  account  of  the  political  conversion  of  Montrose.    Speaking  of  the 

Mng  lit  Berwick  in  July  3&9»  he  wi-ites  : — 

•  Chjurles  completely  won  the  heart  of  Montroee,  who  did  not  come  &t  onoe  to  a  breach 
kivith  the  Covenjuiters,  hut  vehemently  cjcert^d  himeelf  to  oppose,  by  oonstitutiom^ 
|iuethodB»  the  party  which  8UBpect4?<l  the  King.  He  phvccd  himself  in  frank  antagonism 
I  to  Argyle  in  the  Farliamcnt  which  met  in  Edinburgh  early  in  IGIO.  His  Ijelic-f  was 
Ithftt  the  King  meant  well,  and  thitt  the  objectfi  of  the  Covenant  ha*i  been  secured/* 

^AU  this  reads  vary  well*  but  in  the  fu'st  place  the  phrase  about  winning  Mont- 
is roge'e   heart  goes  a  good  deal   further  thfui   Mr.  Baj^ie'a  authorities   warrant, 
he  second  place  the  Parliament  of  June  lti44>,  which  Mr,  Bayne  epeaks  of 
kin  the  year,  is  of  vc-ry  little  import^ance  as  compai-ed  with  the  deoieive 
bf  1*>;?9.     Then  it  was  that  the  Bills  which  Charles  justly  regai'ded  ag  aub- 
rtrorr  uLTchical  constitution  were  adopted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 

lit    «i  :-,  be  argued  that  such  a  fiubv^ersiun  was  necessary,  but  it  is 

( c^^rtaiii   thitt  unieBe    stress   is   laid  upon   the    pr€»eeedings    of    this   session   we 
Lhikve  no  real  key  to  Montrose's  cai*oer,     Yery  lik*jly  there  was,  as  Mr*  Bayne 
latent  jealousy  of  Ai'pfvle,  and  a  dislike  in  Montr<.>9e  to  take  the  second 
\  anywhere ;  but  the  inteliectuaJ  basis  of  Montrose's  proceedings  is  probably 
to  be  fonnd  in  his  dislike  of  the  politicaJ  ohgai'chy  which  in  practice  became  the 
\  Rttpremacy  of  faction.      When  Charles,  in  1640,  under  Stranord'a  giudance  ap- 
I  '  ray  of  the  Presbyterian  aettlement  as  well  as  of  the  ParliamentaiT' 

'*nce  more,  though  in  a  doubtful  and  dissatisfied  mood,  thi*ew  in 
u\H  loi  wit  n  ins  i  nun  try  men  and  dashed  at  their  head  across  the  Tyne  at  Newbum* 
As  soon  as  peace  was  restored  and  the  eeclesiiistieul  arrangements  were  faiidy 
settled,  Montrose  wisely  or  unwisely  hwiked  to  Chai*les  as  a  bulwark  against  an 
aristoci-atic  fa^^tion.  Such  at  least  ia  the  api-Uirently  natural  explanation  ai'ising 
from  th<j  faf;ts  when  once  they  are  fully  known.  Such  an  instanco  of  slui*ring  over 
important  facts  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  cause  hesitation  before  accepting  all 
Mr.  Bayne*s  inft^rences,  though  no  candid  reader  will  fail  to  giv«  him  all  dne 
acknowledgment  for  his  faiimess  of  spii'it  in  dealing  with  questions  bristling  with 
controversy. 

Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Professor  Masson^s  Life  of  John  Miit&n^  NamU^d 
in  Cminedum  with  the  Political,  Ecde^iiafitiml,  and  Liln'ary  History  of  his  Tim€ 
iMacmillan  A  Co.),  affords  a  wonderful  example  of  a  close  and  laboriona  study  of 
facts.    No  one  hereafter  will  have  to  scai*ch  elee where  for  the  details  of  Milton's 
life,  and  pi*obably  the  very  fulness  with  whith  infonnation  is  given  about  all 
Milton's  friends  and  enemies  T?(fill  serve  to  deter  some  readers  fmm  mastering  the 
whole  of  the  buuk.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  want  of  due  projxirtion,  and  of 
I  arrangement  other  than  mechanical^  is  the  chief   blot  upon  Professor 
L*B  work,  though  the  fault  will  be  put  up  with  by  the  diligent  student  in 
ideration  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  w  m*k  is  done.     Here  and  there» 
pa,  as  in  the  defence  of  Milton,  when  he  is  found  in  the  cui-ious  pt^sition  of  a 
^r,  and  when  he  throws  blame  upon  the  memory  of  Ci"omwell  after  his 
there  is  a  little  touch  of  the  over- zeal  of  a  liiographer,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
^c.>,^  \f  .«u..>.  v.{. ly  thi-ow^s  himself  open  to  such  an  imputation.     In  the  his- 
<  ork  his  sympathies  are  hardly  sufficiently  geneiul  to  enable 
.    , ,.  ..■:-  r^'  ther  satisfactoiT*     Naturally  enough  more  labour  has  been 
>wed  «jn  Cromwell  than  on  any  other  wrsonage  eicept  MOtDn,  and  theerowing 
vatism  of  the  Protector,  espii-cialiy  m  the  matt<?r  of  Church  establiaamenta, 
hly  b  rough  t  out .     Th  en,  again .  the  instane  e  of  Mil  ton '  s  neph  e  w  s  pi  unging 
lower  literature   of   Royalist   iiTcligion    brings  before  the  reader  one 
the  great  causes   of  the  failure  of   the  Puritan   experiment  in  the  reaction 
fhich  necessaiily  followed  against  its  strictness.    But  the  author  admires  Puritan- 
too  much  to  combine  in  one  pictnre  the  weaknesses  of  Puritanism  with  its 


Th«»  fu*v<nith  volumeof  the  Addiii<mal  Ihepaiehe^of  the  Buke  of  Wellingion  (John 
iMur  lies  from  April,  1R30,  to  Oct^>beT,  1831.     Coming  down  to  the  rejection 

|cif  r  J  a  Bill  by  the  House  of  Ix*rds,  they  present  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of 

lth<f  Ujgti*.^t  character  and  ability  resisting  a  measiire  which  has  certainly  not 
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produced  the  erils  whicli  be  predicted  as  its  inefvitable  resnlt    It  Ib  a  Tolomo 

rt*oiarkable  as  briue-in^f  sti-ongly  before  us  the  limitations  of  genius.     Nothing 

is  more   striking   tlmn  the   broad  comiaon  aenae   with  which  the  Duke  wnrei 

;isid^3  the  imprudent  suggestions  of  his  supporters*  and  puts  down  with  a  high 

hand  the  notion  of  contending  for  the  **  rights  of  the  ainstocracy '*  (p.  3HiK  li 

phi'ase  which  he  declares  t^3  be  unintelligible  to  him,  except  so   lar  ;      "^'         i*. 

Itocracy  share  in  the  general  i-ights  of  property.     On  the  other  hm  Id 

]iiot  be  fair  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  wild  idea  that  Birmiii  W 

I  mot  be  called  on  to  send  reriresentatives  to  Parliament  without  a  br  lio 

I  union  with  Scotland,  and  that  Gatton  and  Old  Sai*um  could  not  be  di  oj 

I  without  making  all  property  unsiife  fp,  409).     Such  a  notion  does  not  i  lie 

[  corresj>ondence,  and  was  most  likely  put  into  his  head  by  some  ovci     _,_    juj 

I  lawyer. 

[     The  Duke*B  position  was  shiiply  that  no  property  would  be  secure  bc»foT<t?  thi* 

(ignorant  outcry  of  the  mob  government  which  he  feared,  and  during  the  weeks 

^ -which  preceded  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords  this  feeling  was  isupportcd 

by  a  bciief  amoimting  to  as&m^ancc  that  the  country  was  gradually  cri^ning  round 

to  his  view,  and  woyld  be  likely  to  i*ally  round   the  Lords  in  defence   of  the 

.  Constitution.      It    wUl    be    interesting   to    see    from    the   forthoomitig    voIimM 

whether  this  belief  sustauicd  a  shock  before  the  final  passing  of  the  meiiaiirt  to 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  Bukc^s  mistake  is  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  not  s. 
'  flla^man.  But  though  this  ejtplanation  may  go  for  something,  it  will  not  cover 
fbn  whole  of  the  case.  The  Duke*8  soldiering  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  elements  of  statesmanship.  But  he  had  not  only  lived  m 
[  times  when  at  least  the  immediate  consequences  of  popular  commotions  had  led 
[to  evils  of  the  worst  description,  but  he  had  had  special  experience  of  the  windi- 
[siesB  of  ptjpular  movements  in  bis  dealings  with  the  Spaniards.  Nor  waA  he  at 
fall  likely  to  be  catTied  away  by  tbt:  entbusiaem  of  reformers.  There  ia  alwikys  in 
I  every  great  national  uprising  a  great  deal  of  misplaced  hope  which  forms  pait  of 
1  the  motive  pc^wer  by  ^vdiich  solid  lu^guments  make  their  way,  and  it  is  quite  eWdent 
I  that  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  argximenta  were  likely  to  make  much  impreeaion 
[en  the  Iron  Duke.  The  distinct  evidence  of  this  volume  is  that  he  had  no  sym* 
l-pathetic  intelligence  of  the  minds  of  men  who  were  not  cast  in  quite  the  same 
[mould  as  himself.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  him  why  the  ultra- Tories  deserted  him  ia 
1183<>,  and  withtQ  a  few  weeks  of  the  fall  of  hjs  Ministry  he  was  making  overturt^ 
[to  Lord  Palmerston  to  desert  his  allies  and  to  take  office  under  him.  In  a  letter 
[  written  on  October  10,  1830,  after  speaking  of  the  material  prosperity  of  thtf 
^Country,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Government.  '*  There  a* 
I  however,"  he  writes  (p.  295), 

I  **  a  great  deal  of  uneaaineas  in  the  country  respecting  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Cbnti* 
I  &pnt,  and,  as  is  usual  upon  simihir  occasionsj  men's  m£ads  are  unsettled  up:>n  a  TBiidLjdL 

filitical  questions,  such  as  Parliamentary  Eeform,  Tithes,  Slavery.  Taxation,  Ac    But 
hope  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  will  tend  to  txanquiUlse,  and  that  we  aliftlt  gjtl 

I  through  our  difiJculties." 

'  8o  euj'sory  a  mention  of  such  im]x>rtant  riuestions  In  the  face  of  the  genoiUiaii 
\  which  was  to  gi*apple  with  all  these  difficulties  is  decisive  of  the  qualities  of  tlif 

Duke  to  take  the  lead  in  the  political  life  of  his  daj% 

If  the  Duke  was  not  a  great  statesman  he  was  a  great  chiiracter.     Oihj-  csa 

fancy  with  what  seLf-rcstrainetl  contempt  he  must  have  re ;  f^l 

[  Bnjughaiu,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  his  hands.     1:  n. 

1466):— 

"For  myself  peraonjiUy  I  cure  not,     I  mean  to  make  an  attempt  to  ^^ 

f*^n\gL*  the  moment  I  quit  the  Great  Seal.    1  pant  to  be  back  to  the  House 
nt  be  that  successful,  or  l>e  it  not,  at  all  events  I  have  my  former  t^   .^.. 
ountry,  which,  rely  upon  it,  has  not  been  lessened  by  my  judicial  or  my  official  < 

II  shuil  keep  it  up,  I  shall  extend  it  by  aU  justifiable  meanjs/'  &c. 

this  was  all  that  remained  to  us  of  Brougham,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ta 


under 
prae  i 
"^Hevei  a.vM 
One   leltf 


.].:,-)  I 


how  it  was  that,  though  the  Duke  was  wrong  and  the  Chanoellnr 
respect  and  veneration  with  which  Wellington  w»«  honoured  ww 

t^B- '^-rt. 

u  tl  '^  ho*  an  interest  quite  apart  from  po1iticji<     It  is  th^ 

^'"  iijrt..  k.x  Croker,  speaks  of  Baird'n  dissauafs^tiuai . 
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being  passed  over  in  the  selection  for  the  poat  ol  Governor  aftci*  the  capture  of 
"     •      ipatam.    "  Baird»"  he  writes  (p.  396), 

a  gallants  hard-hcacled.   lion-hearted  officer,  but  he  had  no  talent,  no   taci; 

strong  prejwlices  against  the  natives  ;  and  he  waa  peculiarly  disqualified  from  his 

aers,  habits*  &c.,  and  it  wiia  supposed  his  temper,  for  the  management  of  them.  .  .  . 

say  that  I  WHS  the  /It  penon  to  be  selected.    I  had  commanded  the  Nizam's 

iuiing  the  campaign,  and  had  given  universal  satisfaction ;  I  was  liked  by  the 

i  are  one  or  tyio  points  on  which  editorial  explanation  would  not  have  been 

»a.     At  p^i^e  223  is  a  memorandum  on  French  affairs  printed  as  the  Dake'e, 

_  followed  by  his  signature.     Not  only  is  the  style  perfectly  unlike  his,  but  it 

[itaios  these  words  : — '*  We  perform  that  duty  wnich  is  the  most  useful  that  a 

iblic  journalist  can  perfonn."     The  idea  of  the  Duke  appearing  as  a  pnl^lic 

Dttmalist  is  obviously  absurd.     Tliere  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 

Again,  a  memorandum  on  Turkish  affairs  contains  the  following  sentence  in 
E-lation  to  the  Rnasians  : — **  We  now  hear  of  the  intention  of  passing  the  Pruth, 
ad  eventually  the  Danube.'*     The  Kussians  croesed  the  Prutli  on  May  7,  1828. 
the  paper,  itself  undated,  is  placed  after  one  of  November  3,  1830,     It  was  no 
doubt  drawn  up  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  to  office  in 
January,  1828. 

M-  A.   Legrette's   Louis  XIV,   et   Strasbimrg  is  an  account  of   the  circum- 
aces  which  led  to  the  annexation,  drawn  from  unedited  documents.     The  author 
nes  not  consider  that  the  King*e  morality  was  perfect,  but  he  holds  that  there 
^ere  attenuating  circumstances,  and  that  at  all  events  Prince  Bismarck  has  done 
k  at  least  as  bad. 

g-  Lecky,   in  his   History  of  Englatid   in    the    Ei^Meenih    Century  (Lon^- 

^fuia).  has  chosen  a  line  of  his  own  which  marks  out  his  work  from  those  of  his 

^retlecessf^rs,  and  especially  from  Lord  Stanhope's   well*known  History  of  the 

part   of  the  period   which  he  has  chosen.     It  has  been  his  object,  he 

110,  **  to  disengage  from  the  great  mass  of  facts  those  which  relate  to  the 

aemt  forces  of  the  nation,  or  which  indicate  some  of  the  mure  enduring 

of  national  life,"     It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  do  more  than  refer 

Se  warm  appreciation  of  his  book  which  has  been  shown  by  those  who  are 

_st    qualified   to   commend   it,     Mr.   Lecky  has  all    the  qualities  of  a  careful 

indent  of  hisUjrical  facts,  and  of  a  calm  and  impaiiial  judge.     The  sketches  of 

"be  careers  and  characters  of  Walpole,  of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  of  Jobn  Wesley, 

» lull  evidence  of  his  powers  as  an  historian.     Of  still  greatea*  interest  are  the 

'rable  pages  in  which  he  eJtplains  the  causes  of   the  success  of  the  Wltiff 

'  under  the  first  kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  spite  of  its  numencal 

ness,  or  vindicates  the  course  of  Irish  history  from  the  misrepresent  at  iuns 

'  Mr.  Froude.     The  fault  of  the  book  is  ondoubt^^ily  its  want  of  artistic  form. 

le  disproportionate  length  accorded  to  Irish  and  bcottish  affairs  has  been  the 

iDbiect  of  general  comment-     Other  paits  of  the  book,  however,  show  signs  of 

iimilar  want  of  proportion,  and  the  reader  is  often  conducted  through  a  mass  of 

^vidence  to  prove  some  not  very  important  propositi^m. 

t  Mr.  Lecky's  volume  covers  very  much  the  same  givund  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen^s 
\  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;*"  but  he  regards  his 
object  from  an  entirely  opposite  yoint  of  view,  Mr.  Stephen  treats  of  the 
boughts  which  underlay  the    piMf^ess   of  the  age.     Mr.    Lecky   seeks   for   tht* 

I  ^1^  politics,  in  society,  and  in  manners,  and  the  numerous  faets  which 

ooliged  to  gather  together  ai'e  apt  sometimes  to  leave  a  bewildering 
,  on  Uic  reader's  mind.  This  is  the  more  the  case  because  Mr.  Lecky 
haa  very  little  sympathy  with  the  forma  of  thought  which  were  being  thrown  into 
the  background.  The  old  Toryism  is  merely  to  him  a  certain  special  kind  of 
ignorance.  He  does  not  care  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  its  eaidy  strength.  Yet  it 
*  I  ooly  as  we  appreciate  the  early  vigour  of  djring  creeds  that  we  can  take  any 
fticrest  in  watching  their  slow  but  neeeasary  extinction. 
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IIL— LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

{Under  the   Direction  of  J.  Bajse  Muixikoeb.) 


THE  contiibiitions  recently  made  in  Engliali  literature  to  the  hhiarf  _ 
medisEval  times  are  not  eumerous ;  but  thoy  are  sufficiently  varied  to  Pemmd 
us  of   the   Bingularlv  diverse  chkraotei-isticB,   antagonistic   elements,  ami 
conflicting  tendencies  whicn  combine  to  form  that  highly  complex  p  wn 

aa  the  Middle  Agee.    Mr  J.  R.  Green  ha*  given  us  the  first  hfilf  ot  his  n  M-»f 

the  '* History  <>f  the  English  People;''  Professor  Stubbs  the  third  an^ ' 
volvime  uf   his  "  GonatitutioiiAl  History;*'  Mr.   Gaii'dner  a  careful 
rei;^  and  chiiractei  of  Richard  IIL     Mt's        "    m  Paul  and  Co.  hav^j  pnhiLsLinl 
translations  of  two  German  works  of  con  .  alue.^Burckhttrdt'a  **  Remu*- 

ttfuice  in  Italy,"  and  Dr,  Leehler's  **  Wiciir  ana  his  English    P^  rs  ;**  and 

^  the  Camden  Srniiety  have  issued  an  important  monograph.     If  we  aM 

Bome  more  r*H>>ndite  material  offered  in  sundiy  volumes  of  thi    l.  - 

shall  havo  <x>mpleted  the  list  of  all  that  is  really  noteworthy. 


mwvn  jyrt 


'um 

^      til. 

tnge  of  fael^ 


The  estimate  of  the  litenu*y  world  with  respect  to  the  merite 

HUt&ry  of  the  English  Pi?oj>fo  (Macmillan  A  Co,)  may  be  loolred 

fairly  determined.    As  a  text- book  of  instmction,  the  work  is  ^^ 

one  existing  manual ;  but  as  a  series  of  elcn^uent,  vignrous,  ani 

giving  con  ton  r  and  life  to  the  dry  t^ones  of  hi  story,  iin  d  in  vesti  r  i 

with  new  meaning  and  aignificance  for  the  learner,  it  may  safr  mounoed  un 

equalled.    Nothing  iMjttor,  indeed,  can  well  be  conceived,  with  regaad  t«>  design  and 

geneiul  execution,  as  a  mf^ans  of  awakening  in  yo\ing  English  students  an  iut^*r«t 

in  the  history  of  their  fatherland.     The  present  edition,  though  nnacc' 

any  preface,  puts  forward,  as  it  were,  a  tacit  claim  to  I'ank  higner  thaii 

work.  When  complete  it  will  consist  of  four  handsome  octavo  volumes,  wiUi  ^ 

adapted  for  eyes  no  longer  young,  and  of  the  form  and  dimengnrrns  which. 

literature,  are  generally  reserved  for  the  stand:-    '    '       '       ^' 

is  sliyrhtly  altered;  the  first  volume  (ad.  449— 

\'vi. — il) '* Early  England;"  (2)** Foreign  Kings;       -ji      ii  ^   - 

Parliament;'*  of  these,  the  last  ti^^o  take  the  place  of  the 

**  The  Three  Edwards  '*  and  "  The  Hundred  Tears'  War.'"    1  u. 

divided  into  two  liooks» — ^"The  Monarchy" — the  adjunct  of    A 

dropped— (144)1— 154^i).  and  **  The  Reformation  "  (I54<>— 16"  »-• 

graphs  under  the  head  of  * 'Authorities/'  prefixed  to  the  b* 

vnbime.  have  been  slightly  expanded  and  collected  into  a  coil. 

iixe<l  to  each  book*     It  is,  however,  no  injustice  to  say  that,   i 

guidance,  tliese  mi|jht  have  been  both  more  complete  and  more  [ 
J^lll  authorities  8T»eeilied  under  the  period  14<?1 — 15^10,  for  instance,  is 
'3tefective.     Neither  Fabyan  nor  Polydore  Yergil  is  named.     Of  Hnll'^ 

we  are  tcdd  that  it  extends  '*  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I V'.  to  thn  ? 

— a  statement  which  certainly  would  not  convey  the  impressio 

reaches   the  year  1535.      Respecting  HalKs  mente  as  a  nistorian, 

sUent;  but  if  any  inference  maybe  drawn  fwm  his   dif?refmrd  of   i 

faeta  recorded  in  the  Chn:>niele  (notably  of  More's  op»^ii' 

Wolsey  at  the  first  seesiAn  of  the  Parliament  of  1529),  1 

little  more  tmstworthy  for  eon  temporary  than  for  ant*  r 

Hall  imdoubtediy  composed  the  speeches  which  he 

delivered  in  the  Parliaments  of  ^^■" - 

by  Sir  Thomas  Mf»re, — it  seems 

the  same  hceTi^ 

Hall  has  of 

her  illustrious 

should  be  half  inclined  to  refer  his  t 

Kinjj'a  CoDege,  Cambridge.     As  ]  • 

eignificant  alteration  is  that  wht 

chai-aeterized  in  the  on  j?inal  voli ; 


tole  arnmgemciii 
1  into  fomrboolip 

jtl> 

u;  wiaelj 

1  re- 

1  .t^s 

list 

cspecinllT 

Chrrrntdf 
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[.r  of  **  The  History  of  England  f ixnu  the  FtiU  of  Wolflej  to  the  Defeat 
tt^^lSSpanish  Aiinada/'  conviction  deepens  of  the  untrustwortniness   of  that 
i  ly  brilijant  performance. 

Green's  narrati\"e  the  alterations  are  numerous  and  not  unimportant, 

|«ome  of  tlie  omissionB  rather  pnzzle  ua.     The  marginal  dates  of  particular 

I  aire  no  longer  given,  and  as  they  are  but  sparingly  supplied  in  the  text,  this 

>«  a  serious  drawback.    If  we  take,  for  example,  a  period  such  a«  1514^1529 

Qjy,  owing  to  its  close  connewon  with  Continental  politics,  one  of  the  most 

td  and  perplexed  in  our  national  history),  it  is  of  small  assistance  to  find 

'  tkie  two  yeara  which  mark  the  limits  of  the  chapter  oonfrontiug  us  pftge 

li||p^.     The  want  again  of  any  reference  to  authorities  for  specific  state- 

Jtf3*fect  which  in  tliis  handsome  edition  might  very  well  have  been  made 

pDontinues  to  render  the  work  much  li3ss  nseftil  than  it  ought  to  be  to  the 

udent,     S<jme  salient  facts,  also,  ai-e  fi^m  time  to  time  omitted.     It  can 

V»e  l<x>ked  upon  as  unimxx^rtant  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 

thin  less  than  a  century  after  the  mission  of  Augustine,  there  was 

poi  1  urk,  armed  with  a  Papal  decree,  who  asserted  claims  which  a  king  of 

ria  aud  a  metropolitan  of  Canterbury  refused  to  acknowledge,  and  tliat 

,  in  the  Beveuth  century*  successfully  resisted  those  encixjachments  to 

Hincmar  succumbed  in  the  ninth.      In  the  original  vohime  (p,  28)  Mr* 

just  alludes  to  Wilfi'id^s  *'  wonderful  successes  In  pleading  the  right  of 

»e  to  the  obedience  of  the  Chtu^ch  of  Northumbria,**  and  to  his  "  wonderful 

But  in  the  present  edition  even  this  brief  allusion  has  been  omitted^ 

Dt  onlj  is  BO  notable  a  fact  as  that  which  attests  that  the  principle  of  the  statuti* 

_»muim'e  was  even  thus  early  germinant  in  England  completely  ignored, 

st  the  moat  remarkable  career  and  most  valuable  biography  of  the  seventh  cen- 

'  reoeiye  what  i making  all  due  allowance  for  the  limited  scale  on  which  Mr. 

i*B  History  is  planned)  we  cannot  but  consider  very  inadequate  attention. 

ot  l«8s  singular  is  the  entire  omission  of  a  suggestive  though  inaccurate  passage 

tb<?  previous   ♦^diti*»n^  which  served  to  iDustrate  the  close  relations  existing 

Btwocn  Kngland  and  Franklan<l,  and  the  courts  of  Offa  and  Charles  the  Great, 

'  .  the  close  of  the  eighth  centiu'y,  together  with  the  war  that  threatened  to 

apt  theae  relations,  and  the  successful  mediation  of  Alcain.    The  intercourse 

^/uglish  and  the  Fi'anks  at  this  period  is  certainly  an  interesting  and 

lire  in  the  history  ctf  the  two  nations.     In  the  cortiial  admiration 

i>i.r,  irieen  expresses  for  that  fine  old  Benedictine,  Matthew  Paris^  most 

Uta  will  heartily  concur ;  hut  the  progress  of  research  already  shows  that  his 

^te  of  Matthew's  indepcjidence  of  character  as  a  courtier  is  much  more 

rable  than  the  facts  warrant.     The  patronage  of  Heni'y  EQ.,  he  asserts, 

\  little  mark  *'  on  Matthew's  work.     Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mr. 

Cnard,  in  hie  voltiable  though  still  uncompleted  edition  of  the  **  Chronica  Jla^ora,*' 

rnrari^on  of  the  Cottonian  MS.   (which  belongs  to  the  period  ffnor  to 

^(^ntation  at  court)  with  those  of  later  date,  has  disco vei-ed  conclu- 

rje  very  marked  effects  produced  by  the  personal  intercourse  between 

uh  and  the  hist4:>rian  on  the  pages  of  the  '*  Chronica,"  the  severe  censures 

tied   in  the   Cottonian  MS,   having  been   either  altogether  expunged,  or 

.  down  in  a  most  noticeable  manner, 
>ughout  these  volumes  a  tendency  is  too  frequently  obsei'vable  to  bring  for- 
:  what  is  caJculate<i  to  interest  m  now,  rather  than  to  make  us  feel  and  per- 
dve  what  moat  interested  and  stirred  our  forefathers  in  their  own  day.    Features 
rents  which  belong  strictly  to  the  national  life,  and  wci-e  of  the  highest 
ftnce  in  the  eyes  of  the  EngHshmen  of  those  days,  are  thus  not  seldom 
by  or  very  inadequately  emphasized.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  great 
fie  for  the  imperial  crown,  in  which  Henry  VIIL  was  a  participant,  in  If)  19 
inly  the  most  memorable  contest  for  that  august  prize  that  Europe  had 
the  apprehension  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521, 
r,A^eo4>r  Brewer,  that  ** filled  all  Europe  with  amazement;**  the 
I  *j  the  University  of  Cambridge  m  intluencing  the  mind  of 
;    iii^t  R*jformation,  first  by  finding  a  home  and  a  chair  for 
fitre  of  Lutheran  doctrine  in  England.     Even  to  the 
I  y  Mr.  Green  would  seem  to  have  devoted  but  little 
^  it  appear  that  the  scandalous  demonstration  at  Oxford 
nmrf.    in  1519,  which  I'oused  the  anger  of  both  king  and 
i-m  of  Coi-pus  Chrtati  College  by  Bishop  Fox,  in 
^••undation  of  that  society  and  the  favour  shown 
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to  tbe  new  studies  in  its  Btafcutea  of  1517  that  wei'^  omoiig  tbe  chief  caxLvm  of  tbr 
outbreak. 

It  ie  certiiinl^  to  he  regi*etted  that  so  much  learning*  historical  iiudght,  and 
power  of  exposition  have  not  been  accompanied  in  this  edition  by  that  attentauo- 
to  extiotnosB  in  detail  which  would  have  assured  the  student  that  in  following  t' 
autlior*8  g-uidance,  so  far  tis  it  took  him,  he  would  be  treading  firm  ground. 

The  merits  of  Pi-ofessor  Stuhhs*  work,    The    CorutiUutional  Hidm^    of 
laii\d  in  iU    Orii^in  and  Development  (The  Clarendon  Press),   are  now 
versally  recognized  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  repeat  the  Praia  ^  .., 
has  been  hl^erally  bestowed  in  all  quarlu^'S  on  his  third  ana  concluding  Tok 
It  may,  however,  be  of  service  to  indicate  the  more  important  additions  tn 
knowledge  of  the  subject  made   by  these   chapters  when   compared   \ 
treatises  of  prec-eiling  writers,  and  especially  witli  the  third  pai*t  of  t\. 
chapter  of  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"    The  volume  is  divided  into  four  chaise* 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty -first  of  the  entire  work, 
eighteenth  is  devoted  to  the  more  strictly  politicil  histc»ry  of  the  nation  d 
the  long  struggle  betsveen  the   Houaes  of  York   and  Lancaster;    and  her 
superiority  of  the  treatment  when  compared  with  that  of  Brougham,  Lingaj 
the  compilers  of  the  **  Pictorial  History"  is  too  obvious  to  render  any  close  com* 
panson  necessary.     The  uan*ative  and  the  criticism  rest  alike  on  original  sai 
exclusively — the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Rymer's  **Fcedera,"  and  Wilkina' "j 
cilia,"  together  with  the  contemporai'y  chroniclers.     Hat'erial  asslstaiioe  ha«,  1 
ever,  been  afforded  by  the  labours  and  research  of  other  living  historical  scholsi^ 
The  •*  Noi-them  Registei^s,*^  edited  by  Canon  Raine,  and  the  *'  Paston  Leitters,"  um 
edited  by  Mr.  Gairmierp  both  supply  numerous  and  important  illustrative  facfci  ^  i 
while  to  the  editions  in  the  RoUs  Series,  by  Mr.  Haydon  and  Mr.  William  Hju^It,  J 
we  may  also  probably  refer  the  excellent  use  which  Professor  Stubbs  has  been  w] 
first  to  make  of  the  continuation  of  the  **  Eulogium  "  of  the  monk  of  Maim^a^boryi  J 
and  of  the  French  Cki-onicle  of  De  Wavrin,  the  '*  Seigneur  du  ForesteL*'     Of  tbs 
the  latter,  which  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  ceJitui'y  is  little  more  than  i 
excerpt  from  Froissart  and  Monatrelet,  rises  with  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to  tbel 
rank  of  an  independent  authority.     The  wai-mth  of  the  encomium  be«towed  tm  : 
Henry,  as  *'  by  far  the  great-eat  king  of  Christendom/*  and  the  only  charmcier  in  i 
English  fifteenth* century  history  which  even  "  aspirea  to  greatness/' is  a  notice^  | 
able  feaiurc  in  this  chapter ;    but  Profe6S<:>r  Stubbs.  we  may  observe,  pcmro^lj 
seems  to  regard  Henry's  foreign  poHcy  with  admiration  quite  as  unreiservtfd  if 
that  of  Mi\  Freeman.     The  rejection  of  the  story  of  Prince  H.>*^t'v  ^thJ  Jmldtt 
Gascoigne,  and  the  refutation  of  the  passage  in  Hall.  whicL  ^-^gt§m* 

lowe<i,  repreaentiug  Archbishop  Chichele  as  urging  on  the  Kin^  ..  .. .  war  wtth 
France  as  the  best  means  of  diverting  the  national  mind  from  ecoieiiaBtioAl  abtiaet 
at  home,  are  jKJints  also  calling  for  mention. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  under  the  title  **The  Clergy,  the  King,  and  the  Pope," 
exhibits  in  their  true  connexion  the  more  important  facts  in  the  relatioDJ  mI 
Church  and  State  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Students  will  fiiui 
it  of  advantage  to  compare,  very  carefully,  the  accounts  here  given  of  the  Statalf 
of  Proviso rs  and  that  of  Pnemunire  with  those  given  by  HaUam,  These  aot%  it 
Professor  Stubbs  truly  says,  furnish  the  clue  of  the  events  that  ocameci  Ihf 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  with  the  Refoi-mation,  and  the  whole  of  this  chif IV 
does  much  tow^ards  renderinc  this  clue  more  discernible. 

The  twentieth  chapter    relates  exclusively  to  Parliamentary  aati  i 
specting  the  origin  and  developijjent  of  the  characteristic  funetioiiB  - 
01  Commons,  the  fifteenth  century  contributes  but  little  for  orr^ 
Such  privileges  and  usages  as  already  existed  appear  to  have  beti 
and,  BO  fai'  from  falling  into  desuetude  and  decay,  to  have  m 
process  of  hardening  and  sharpening,  entering  upon  what  our 
stage  of  definition/*     The  chapter  is  accordingly  lai*gely  devoted  ..  ._,_.^. 

tion  of  some  of  those  points  wnich,  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  k'ft  aQtoncltfl 
or  but  imperfectly  discussed.    On  the  still  [iti»-a -4  un-  Kf  i.n  3^  to  the  pericMl  wli^  | 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  first  met  irntc  Dodies*  P^^ 

fesaor  Stubbs  inclines  on  the  whole  to  f  imr*  tm^  HaliH»< 

and  he  considera  that  **  the  f m*thcr  v  .  %hr^  of  { 

union  appear  to  be  discovei'able/*  %\  Haliin 

from  the  ninth  of  Henry  lY.,  :i 
to  originate  money  bills,  he  rel' 
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li<?  r^ign  of  Edward  IT.,  which  ae^ms  to  render  it  at  leaat  doubtful  whether  the 
■  jht  was  of  so  exclusive  a  character  as  has  generally  been  aseumed. 
Th.e  topics  brought  under  notice  in  the  concluding  chapter — "  S*3cial  and 
political  InfiuenceB  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  *' — are  too  numerous  and 
kverse  in  character  to  admit  of  being  here  ref eiTed  to.  In  certain  respects  it  is 
Be  moet  interesting  chapter  of  the  wnole  work,  presenting  aa  it  does  manj  of  the 
athor*a  more  genei-al  impreasionB  and  conclusions,  such  as  reseiirch  of  no  ordinary 
tent  and  fidelity  and  a  mature  erperience  invest  with  a  peculiar  value.  At 
bge  501  there  are  some  observations  on  the  dangers  of  crude  theorization  xn  the 
ttterpretation  of  history  which  aU  students  would  do  well  to  ponder ;  and  towards 
be  close,  the  influences  of  the  Reformation  are  the  subject  of  a  few  pregnant 
la^s  whicb  indicate  the  service  which  Professor  Stubbs  may  yet  render  to  our 
historical  literature  in  adjusting  more  dispassionately  and  accurately  than  any 
riter  has  hitherto  done  the  claims  of  the  cniei  leaders  of  that  great  movement 
!>n  our  gratitude  and  s]pipathy.  As  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  production 
the  present  volume,  it  in  no  way  lessens  our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  author 
~",  his  reaearches  have  been  given,  by  his  owti  admission*  to  the  study  **  of  a 
^  Dut,  helpleea  age,  that  calls  for  pity  without  sympathy^  and  yet  bahmces 
I  witn  something  like  regret/* 

It  is  matter  for  real  congratulation  that  Mr.  Gairdner's  attention  should  have 

een  given  U)  the  career  and  chai'acter  of  Richard  HI.  {Ilwtory  of  tJie  Life  ajhd 

of  Richard  IXL,  by  James  Gairdnet!  Longmans).     That  career  and  that 

,Cter  alike  present  us  with  so  much  of  the  amoiguous  and  the  mysterious  that 

offer  no  slight  teraptAtion  for  the  exercise  of  that  perveiled  ingenuity  which 

^ta  in  reversing  the  verdict«  of  the  past,  and  is  ever  ready  to  hold  a  brief  in 

^enee  of  one  whom  judge,  jury,  and  the  general  public  have  mentally  long 

ready  condemned.     The  *'  Historic  Doubts  "  of  Sir  Horace  Walpole  are  familiar 

mn?tt  students  of  English  history,  but  from  any  similar  mode  of  treatmenit  in 

p  Mr,  Guirdner  has  probably  effectually  protected  his  subject.      In  his 

M-  takes  occasion  emphatically  to  record  his  dissent  from  the  theory  that 

ao  sceptical  spirit  is  rightly  applicable  to  historic  data,  whatever  may  be  urged  on 

i  behalf  in  eonnexion  with  scientific  inquiry.      '*  A  minute  study  of  the  facts," 

says,  **  has  tended  more  and  more  to  convince  me  of  the  general  fidelity  of  the 

ortrait  with  which  we  have  been  made  fauiiliar  by  Shakespeai'e  and  Sir  Thomas 

lore;"  while  as  regards  historical  inquiry  in  general,  he  holds  that  **  the  attempt 

discard  tradition  in  the  examination  of  original  sources   ....   is  like  the 

empt  to  learn  an  unknown  language  without  a  teacher,'*     At  the  same  time, 

Dwever,  his  conclusions  are  by  no  means  tantamount  t^i  an  unconditional  accept- 

^of  the  traditional  view  of  Richard's  character,  as  that  of  "  a  cold,  deeply 

B,  scheming,  and  calculating  villain."     In  these  pages  the  unhappy  monarch 

ars  rather  a*  a  reckless  and  headstrong,  albeit  able  and  crafty  man,  in  whom 

ktion  for  past  crime  was  far  from  mere  hypocrisy,  and  who,  there  appears  to 

_6  sufficient  reason  for  doubtine,  was  actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  for  the 

^Ifare  of  the  nation  over  which  he  liad  so  um-ighteously  acquired  the  sovereign 

>wer.     **  His  good  laws,**  says  Mr.  Gaii-dner,  ^'his  proclamations  in  behalf  of 

Bstice  Jind  morality,  his  benetactions  to  the  Church,  were  all,  I  take  it,  conceived 

I  this  spirit,  in  which  self-interest  sought  to  reimite  itself  with  a  senfle  of  public 

]ity.**     With  respect  to  the  chai^ge  of  conspiracy  on  which  the  Protector  hurried 

liLstings  to  the  scaffold  and  seized  the  reins  of  power,  our  author  holds  that  there 

^aa  s*)me  ground  for  the  accusation,  and  cites  the  testimony  of  Polydore  Vergil 

(•*  a  writer  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  palliate  the  Protector's 

*'^,  to  the  ^ect  that  an  act  of  suddpn  violence  was  really  at  this  time  in 

ition,  having  for  its  object  the  liberation  of  the  young  King  from  his 

^  s  control.     Similarly,  as  a  partial  refutation  of  the  charge  so  frequently 

'  TiiiH,  that  Richard  revived  the  exactions  of  Edward  IV.,  after  having  formally 

ftt<^d  the  theory  of  benevolences  in  Parliament,  and  in  defiance  of  hia  own 

p,  Mr,  Gairdner  shows  that  this  misstatement  has  arisen  from  a  misappre- 

k  of  ft  passage  in  the  Croyland  Chmnicle,  and  prints  the  letter  in  which  the 

jftpolicited.     In  this  document  tht^re  is  a  distinct  promise  that  the  moneys 

iTtf»T>riM.  and  tljr'  ^Iritr.^  of  repayment  are  specified. 

I    Mi   liis  )  .hnnu  oi    the   "  Trialogus,'*  pubHshed  in  1869,  Pi^ofessor 
tiKir  ut  on  CO  tctuk  rank  as  a  high  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Latin 
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^writings  of  Wjclif ;  and  bis  Johann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorqctchichtu  der 
mation,  p^ibliehed  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  gave  evidence  of  lie  ext^n^oa 
researches  in  connexion  witb  the  whole  career  of  the  fi^eat  Reformer*  Tho  1 
work  has  now  beeJi  translated  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  with  tyhe  omission,  on  the  oiid»| 
of  a  large  amonnt  of  historica]  material  illustrative  of  the  HusBxte  and  Ijo 
movementfl  in  the  fifteenth  eentury,  and  with  the  a^idiiiozL,  on  the  other,  of 
new  notes,  designed  to  point  out  the  sources  of  information  recently  n 
accesBdble  br  the  publieatioDs  of  the  Rolls  Series  in  tliia  country,  amon^  ^fflttek 
Shiidey*8  *' Fasciculi  Zizaniorum/*  Mr.  Luard'e  **  Letters  of  Groseeteste/*  wod 
ProfesBor  Churchill  Babington'a  edition  of  Pecoek'e  '' Repressor,**  Mre  of  ^leciA) 
vaJne* 

Dr.  Lechler  does  not  pOBseas  the  peculiar  talent  requii^d  for  the  wacoemM 
portraiture  r>f  individual  character,  and  Wjclif  himself,  in  these  pag^ss,  ftlim^ 
disappeoi's  from  view  amid  the  labour  bestowed  with  the  design  of  suxxm^iiAf 
** positing"  him  in  his  rehitions  tc»  the  theologieal  thought  and  rutlitical  ciFQBOfe- 
stances  of  hia  age.     The  work  is  thus  really  far  more  historical  vj 

in  character.     In  the  execution  of  his  task  the  author  exhibits  a  o< ' 
of  time  German  industry  and  someUiing  more  than  the  ordinal  \ 
He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  Vj 
Wjclif,  aa  in  Luther,  we  must  recognize  '*  a  gradual  development  v»i 
and  progi-^ess  of  hia  knowledge,"  in  opposition  to  Lewis,  Dr.  Rol:»ert    ^ 
otherSi  who  have  sought  to  represent  the  gi'eat  R*'formor  as  stajidir 
the  very  commencement  of  his  pubhc  cajeer,  "  with  a  octmplete  and  i 
of  thoughts/'     The  enthusiastic  admii-ers  of  the  English  tracts  h.' 
appeared  to  forget  that  their  author  was  alsc*  the  Member  of  1'. 
University  Professor,  Jind  the  distiui^'aiished  Schoolman.     In  his  c 
Dr,  Lechler  adi3ptB  a  conclusion  which  we  must  confess  appeal's  to  ■ 
fectly  supported  by  the  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  Wjclif  sent  out   m^ 
preachers  before  the  year  1380,  and  that  they  represented  those  whom  he  hsd 
instructed  in  his  capacity  of  professor  at  the  university » 

Dr.  Lorimer*8  addition  ill  notes  will  be  found  to  afford  useful  guidance, 
a^  regards  Wyclif'a  Oxford  experiences;  but  in  ci>nnexion  with    fb»  ^< 
**  English  Universities/*  and  Mr.  Anstey'e  "Muninieata  Acadcir 
found  a  place  in  the  list  of  authorities.     In  a  note  appended  to  1 1 
he  quotes,  from  the  **  Chi-onicon  Anglian  *'  of  the  monk  of  St,  All»an's. 
which  strikingly  confii-ms  his  author  s  distinguishing  theory  (above  ref 
and  proves  that  Wyolif  throughout  the  gi-eater  pai't  of  hie  life,  pi 
five  years  of  his  deaths  was  a  staunch  friend  and  admirer  of  those  v- 
Orders  whom  he  eventually  ag  unmei'cif  uUy  attacked* 

Dr.  Burckbai'dt*s  Die  CuUnr  der  Benaiaeaiice  in  Italieti  has 
ably  known  Uj  English  students  of  German  literature,  and  th< 
work  fully  Justifies  the  publication  of  the  present  translation: — j 
of  th&  Period  of  tfw  Rvtyiinmnce  in  Italy;    translated  by  S.  G.  <_ 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  Si  Co.).    This  has  been  made  from  the  third  German 
embodies   both   additions  U*  the    text  and   also  numei-ous  and    \ 
from   the   pen    of   Dr.    Ludwig    Geiger,   the   learned   biographer 
To   a  considerable   extent  Dr.   Burckhardt*8    work   traverses  the 
as  Mr.  J,  A.  Symonds*  attractive  volumes  on  the  oiiint  subject*  bi 
less  occupied  with  the  individual  scholar  of  the  period,  wnOe  it 
the   stores  of   a  deeper  eniditiou   and   mc»re   extended  researcli    n 
investigation  of   what  may  l>o  tex*med  the  antiquities  of  the  H   n;  i^- m 
discrimination  and  accuracy  of  treatment  with  which  the  ^mI      ^^   -..'.> 
that  complex  movement  ai'e  delineated,  give  to  these   v<  ' 
and  as  a  repertoire  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  defects  an  i 
which  depended  solely  on  an  ajsthetic  and  intellectual  basis  for 
w^ork  well  deserves  more  than  one  perusal.     On  the  one  hand  wt- 
the  inspiring  spectacle  of  the  revival  of  a  healthy  and  invi 
and  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  a  generous  ap{)r*'ciati«>rj 
province  of  literature  and  art,  together  with  a  cli  i 
other,  as  these  virtues  degenei*ated  into  theii'  c*n 

seen  degrading  sensuality  and  heartless  pixifligacy*  i  it  rw 

ing  for  effect  and  canons  of  style  and  oietion  which  wt 

art,  and  finally,  a  condition  of  society  in  which    tL<    ^xiiu^^i  j<<u« 
poisoned  chalice,  and  the  aaeaasin'a  dagger  were  customary  and  ncc- 
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in.     What  Athena  in  tho  first  oentary  BX-  was  to  the  Roman  empire, 

'ari^  of  1.^.11  IS  Quatctrze  wjis  to  modem  Europe,  that  was  the  ItaJy  of  thu 

ntmne*  to  the  men  of  tbe  mediseval  era.     It  might,  j>er- 

*jf  a  con temi>orary  school  of  philosophy  some  material 

II,  if,  in  their  endeavom*8  to  construct  a  science  of  sociology,  they  woxild 

hiHy  tn  i>tpLnin  "what  was  the  vitiating  defect  common  to  these  widely 

'  limtion,  which  stnick  so  fatally  at  the  springe  of 

:      Som  I '  sTiggestivi*  and  even  subtle  critic  ism  in 

.  thib  ^iKiitiuu  will  b*j  foimd  in  the  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Bnrckhardt^s 

rk,  in  the  chaptor  "  Morality  and  Religion.*^ 

pdfield*ti  Treatise  on  the  Pretended  Divorce  {A  Treatise  on  the  Pretended 
rc€  hdween  Henry   YIIJ.  ajid  CatJierhie  of  Aragon,  by  Nicholas  Harpe field, 
■*      now  lii'Bt  printed  from  a  collation  of  Four  MSS.  by  Nicholas  Focock, 
0  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  Camden  Society's  publications,  and  well 
their  ^election.     Though   wi'itten   in   the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is 
_  at  ti»  lajst  a  mediaeval  treatise,  heavy  with  the  echolai-ship  of  the  middle 
(id  oiiDceived  In  a  purely  scholastic  spu'it,     Hai-paUeld  was  ftegius  Profes&jr 
fiU'd,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  in  1546.     A  staunch  and 
^^^^  ifiiolic,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  kin^om  on  the 

!flBBun  ui  bdwai'd  VI. »  but  he  retmned  in  the  ensuing  reign,  and  was  made 
Archdeacon  uf  Cauterbui'y  in  1554.  In  1559  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  denial  of 
^^^       pal  fiuprenia^^y,  and  died  in  confinement  in  15S3. 

J, text  of  the  present  volume  is  mainlj^  that  of   the  MS.  in  pOBsession  of 
yslon,  of  East  Hendied  House,  Berkshire,  which  Mr.  Pocock  has  found  to 
superior  authority  to  the  miln^lscript  in  the  Grenville  Libraiy.     The  main 
of  HarpaJield's   treatise   coiisists   in   the  corroboration  that  it  affonls  of 
rs.  and  uotLLbly,  inter  aUny  of  the  astoniahing  story  told  by  the  latter,  of 
tier's  ciUTying  his  wife  about  \^^th  him,  during  the  time  that  the  Six  Articles 
in  force,  concealed  in   a  chest  with  breathing  holes!     **But  much/'  says 
Pocock,  *'  of  what  would  have  been  pronuunced  to  be  fiction  fifty  yeiirs  ago, 
is  miinuscript  had  then  been  published,  hiis  been  amptly  verified  by  the  puhU- 
m  of  the  State  Papers  of  the  reitrn  of  Henry  YIII*,  the  Records  of  the  Re- 
lation, published  by  the  present  editor  at  Oxford  in  1870,  and  by  Mr.  Brewer's 
jiidar  so  far  as  it  has  reached.*' 

Iiirpsfield  divides  his  treatise  into  three  l»:>ka.     Of  these,  the  first  is  a  Justi- 

lion  on  abstract  grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Queen 

"  larine,  taken  in  a  great  measui'e  from  Bishop  Fisher ;  the  second  is  a  reply 

iini  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  writers  who  lent  their  pens  to  the  suppoit 

be  divorce, — Egidius  de  BeUamera,  Maroua  Mantua^  and  Robert  Wakefield ; 

"  '   I  is  devoted  t(j  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  wh€*i*eby  the  action  of  ParHa- 

L  c<jnnexion  with  the  divorce,  had  been  defended* 

aificajit  prt-Mjf  of  the  unnvalled  moral  inttuence  which  More's  character  and 

jmnumded  is  affoi*ded  by  the  fact  that  Harp  afield  evidently  considers  that 

nenta  cannot  be  better  ret:um mended  than  by  assuming  them  to  be  identical 

se  which  were  present  to  More*s  mind  when  he  refused   the  Oath   of 

)n.    It  may  also  be  noted,  as  a  singular  inversion  of  the  representations  of 

.  Bale,  that  Harpsfield  laments  *'  the  notable  decay  of  prayer,  fasting,  and 

and  universally  of  all  vu'tuous  living,"  and  asserts  that  the  monasteries 

I  thp  V'.vy  nnrseries  not  only  of  piety  and  devotion,  but  als^D  of  the  happy 

1 1  mon  wealth." 

re  it  niny  be  said  that  it  confirms  the  criticism  of  Jeremy 

tnif  written  when  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  accession 

d  even  Protestant  divines  to  express  an  impartial 

.— iuuiivly.  ^   witii  Uuw  great  weakness  men  that  have  a  bias  do  determine 

,  and  with  how  great  a  torce  a  king  that  is  rich  and  powerful  can  make 

I  deterniinationB," 


the  authoi'ity 
t.'it  increasing 

-ions 

for  a 
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Boberison,  supplies  us  with  two  Lives  of  Thomas  Becket;  of  these  the  first  b 
by  William  Fitz-Stephen,  the  archbishop's  fellow-stndent  and  chaplam.  Fiti* 
Stephen  is  honourably  distiognished  from  the  archbishop's  other  partisans  by  tiie 
comparative  moderation  of  his  tone,  and  especially  by  tiie  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  represent  the  Idn^  as  accessory  to  Becket  s  murder.  The  second  Life,  by  Herb(nt 
of  Bosham,  "  the  priest's  son/'  whose  proud  bearing  on  one  occasion  so  strongly 
roused  the  ire  of  King  Henry,  is  of  less  interest  and  inferior  merit. 

A  fourth  volume  of  the  Chronica  Majora  of  Matthew  Paris,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luard,  comprises  the  period  1240 — 1247.  This  portion  of  the 
history  is  of  exceptional  value,  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  refer  it  wiUiout  any 
doubt  to  Matthew  himself,  the  MS.  having  been  executed  under  his  direction  at 
St.  Albans,  and  afterwards  corrected  by  ms  own  hand.  By  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  facts,  again,  are  derived  either  from  personal  observation  or  con- 
temporary authority, — a  circumstance  which,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  historian's 
imusual  opportunities  for  collectine^  information,  adds  considerably  to  their  value. 
Amonff  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  information,  as  eye-witnesses  of 
what  uiey  related,  Mr.  Luard  includes  no  less  a  personage  than  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall himself,  the  luckless  King  of  the  Bomans.  Another  informant  was  Nicholas 
the  Greek,  who  assisted  Grosseteste  in  his  translation  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs.  The  more  important  deviations  from  the  later  text  presented 
by  the  Cottonian  MS.  (see  supra,  p.  631)  are  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  editor 
by  the  plan  of  printing  the  earber  and  later  texts  in  parallel  columns.  These 
clearly  prove  that  the  historian  revoked  not  a  few  of  his  severest  censures,  and  not 
simply  those  that  applied  to  King  Henry,  but  also  to  the  royal  moUier,  Isabella, 
to  Archbishop  Bommce,  to  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  to  the  vices  and  avai-ice  of  the  Pa^  court.  In  brief,  it  is  clear  that 
Matthew's  court  experiences  brought  home  to  his  mind  in  a  very  forcible  manner 
the  impolicy  of  speaking  evil  of  dignities  whether  in  the  Church  or  the  State. 

A  second  volume  of  MaUriaU  for  a  History  of  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VII,, 
edited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Henry's  domestic 
life  and  his  relations  with  his  Queen  and  her  mother,  the  Oueen  Dowager.  Anti- 
quarians, however,  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  accoimt  of  the  coronation  taken 
from  Sir  Robert  Willoughby's  "  Empcions  and  Provisions  of  Stuff,"  on  account 
of  the  details  it  supplies  respecting  the  character  and  prices  of  articles  of  court 
costume,  and  the  tariff  of  the  different  artistic  industries  connected  with  their  pro- 
duction. The  Roll  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  slightly  abrid^d  by  the  editor  and 
given  entirely  in  English,  contains  some  words  of  noticeable  philological  or 
archaeological  peculiarity,  and  also  supplies  us  with  a  kind  of  price  list  of  the 

Seriod,  wherein  we  find  not  simply  articles  of  court  attire  but  also  items  of  humbler 
omestic  economy,  such  as  "  a  feather  bed,  a  quilted  cushion,  a  piece  of  tapestiy, 
it  bundle  of  rushes,  and  an  iron  shovel." 


IV.— ESSAYS,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c. 

{Under  the  Direction  of  Matthew  Beowne.) 

MANY  things  were  predicted  of  **  the  press,"  meaning  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  some  of  them  are  on  the  way  to  come  true.  But  one  result  was  not, 
perhaps,  foreseen :  namely,  the  degradation  of  the  reading  standard.  We  are 
now  told,  however,  and  it  is  only  too  plausible,  that  the  time  spent  over  magazines 
and  journals  is  going  far  to  make  the  serious  or  even  the  desultory  study  of 
books,  especially  books  of  the  sort  called  standard  or  classical,  out  of  the  question 
for  the  mass  of  r^ers.  There  is  much  truth  in  this :  but  we  must,  in  aJdditiont 
remember  that  there  is  just  now  a  very  large  public  of  intelligent  but  half- 
educated  and  poorly-read  middle-aged  persons,  who  find  the  new  generation 
treading  painfully  close  upon  their  heels,  and  who  want,  for  various  reasons,  to 
get  themselves  easily  **  crammed"  in  matters  that  no  one  "in  society"  who  wishes 
to  maintain  any  kind  of  repute  for  intelligence  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of.  To 
meet  the  wants,  sincere  or  insincere,  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  "  do  "  a  great 
deal  of  reading,  as  some  people  "  do  "  the  tour  of  the  world,  publishers,  here  and 
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cu.^  have  devised  tuanuale  or  liivnd- guides  to  writ  era  who  ai'o  more 

ften  ([U(»ted  as  liU^rary  authoritiea  or  literally  scarecrows  than  read.     Thus  we 

We  ti  new  kind  of  book»  eouiething  like  a  very  full  encjclupiedia  paper  :  about 

lomer,  or  Lucretius,  or  HertKiotua,  or  Gibbon,  or  JohuBon. 

We  have  said  '*new,*'  but  the  novelty  is  only  partial :  for  who  does  not  remember 

\ko  old- world  **  Elegant  Extracts  ?'*  or,  stall  more  to  the  purpose,  those  oft-en 

'minible  and  always  popular  selections  that  used  to  be  published  in  handy  form 

the  *'  Beauties '"  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  writer  (for  instancu,  the  Howard 

J  which  H*a8  comparatively  recent)  ?     With  regard  less  to  the  old  than  the 

Style  in  these  matters,  one  need  not  forget  Bacon's  dictum,  to  the  effect 

""stilled  books,  like  distilled  waters,  are  for  the  most  pai't  **  flashy  things," 

'  Not,  certainly,  for  any  lack  of  talent  in  the  editoi*s  who,  under  the  |)reBent 

tgimen,  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  distillation.     But,  after  all,  the  difficulties  are 

'  great.   The  critical  compiler  is  called  upon  to  make  his  hook  pleasant ;  he  must 

.    kc  it  complete  ^^tithin  the  lines  of  the  genend  scheme  of  the  series ;  he  must 

^ve  a  g<:>od  idea  of  his  author  and  his  author*8  writings,  and  so  on.    Now,  how 

\  tills  to  be  all  laid  out  ?     How  much  knowledge  is  he  to  assume  on  the  port  of 

'  ier  ?    And  is  he  to  give  the  preference  to  comment  or  to  extract  t    We 

I  books  before  us  which  raise  these  problems. 

One  of  theae  is  Tales  from  the  Old  Drainaiistgf  by  Marmaduke  E.  Browne, 
'.A.  ( Remington  Sl  Co.).  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mr,  Hemy  Irving,  and 
ama  through  the  stories  of  Otway's  **  Venice  Presei*ved/'  Dryden's  "Don 
cbiistian."  Congreve's  **  Momiiing  Bride,"  Rowe's  **  Jane  Shore/'  Addison's 
^Cato/'  Moore*8  **  Gamester/'  Home's  *' Douglas/*  and  Young*s  **  Revenge/* 
aaduke  E,  Browne  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  tmd  the  notion  is  not  a 
He.  But  we  sciu'cely  follow  him.  He  apologizes  for  the  similarity  of  his 
'  that  of  Lamb's  **  Tales  from  Shakesp^.^U'e/' — which  was  quite  unnecessary, 
nd  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  Lamb's  **  Specimens  from  the  Old  Drama- 
But  who,  without  having  Mr.  Marmaduke  Browne*B  *•  Contents  **  before 
Itiin,  was  to  tell  what  ground  he  traversed?  We  are,  perhaps,  hardly  entitled  to 
ask  why  Dryden's  **  Don  Sebastian  **  was  treated,  while  other  plays  of  his  were 
ttt  out ;  but  we  do  not  understand  the  choice.  And  we  are  mistaken  if  every  play 
_  the  list,  except  **  Don  Sebastian,"  is  not  to  be  bought  for  sixpence — ^sc^me, 
prhaps,  for  a  peimy.  Probably  Mr.  Marmaduke  Browne  intends  to  follow  up  this 
olume  with  another  devoted  to  **old*'  comedies,  and  then  we  shall  have  Mrs. 
atlivre,  Holcroft,  and  a  good  many  others.  But  we  do  not  think  the  author 
Jl  have  made  anything  like  the  best  of  a  good  idea  unless  he  puts  much  more 
eading  into  the  work.  The  *'  theatrical  "  or  *'  dramatic  **  pubbc  is  a  amall  one, 
ad  the  author  directly  or  indirectly  disclaims  here  the  very  things  that  are 
ited  to  make  such  books  generally  interesting.  We  are  inclined  to  fear  that 
i  is  something  wanting  in  Mi*.  Marmaduke  E.  Browne  himself.  He  devotes 
est  part  of  a  page  to  what  he  calls  **  a  curious  verbal  coincidence  "  between 
a  line  in  the  prologue  to  Home's  "  Douglas,** 

"  And  grant  your  suppliant  all  she  beg^i  a  tear," 
I  JAd  a  line  in  Byron's  **  Corsair/* 

"  Then  give  m©  all  I  ever  asked,  a  tear/* 
'  tbia  is  *'  a  curious  coincidence/'  we  may  as  well  go  on  to  Gray*8 
**  He  gave  to  misery  all  he  hadj  a  tear ;" 

ad  so  on  through  an  endless  run  of  inevitable  commonplaces  of  expression. 
|v<aL  this,  however p  is  not  so  odd  as  many  other  things  in  the  volume  l>efore  us. 
j;e  242  we  are  invited  to  '*  wonder  how  many  of  the  present  generation  could 
(oflRiand  the  source  of  the  hackneyed  lines  beginning  *  My  name  is  KorvaL'  *' 
I  iry,  we  wonder  who  could  not      In  the  very  same  page  the  **  pro- 
i<>  is  its  own  reward'  "  is  said  to  be  "tnCced  to  its  authorship" 
ti%r'  ii  i«  in  the  same  play. 

■ '    "  ^*"  ;-T    '*  ^'ham"  whose  **  Irene"  is  very  properly  omitted  in  the 

it  had  been  inserted  as  a  curiosity),  we  have  tcj  deal 

.„».,.    s:+..,,i,..n    (Macmillan  &  Co.).     And    being  on 

e  as  indicators  in  some  cases — though 

lii    i. ......    .,.._£,:.  i^,   „:io  iS|  of  course,  an  accomplished  writer, 

njum  mmmi — we  wtU  at  once  get  rid  of  a  trifle  which  a  little 
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surprised  ub.    How  came  a  man  of  Mr.  Lealie  Stephen's  oomplpsion  to  t#il  ii« 

that  "  the  famous  epifjiph  '*  on  Gi^ltJsDiith  oon tamed  the  words  "  ^   '  ^  '  I 

non  ornavit  ?"     We  have  not  the  actual  slab  before  us,  and  w- 

the  Abbey  vei*j  recently;  but  in  epite  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  vv;i ; 

Whig,  I  warrant  you;  you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better  ^ — wo 

that  any  one  has  lately  taken  down  the  tablet  and  altered  itj  iui'i  it^iNjI 

version  in  Boswell  runs— 

"  Qui  nuHxuu  fere  scribendi  g^enuB 
Non  tetigrit, 
NnUum  qucxl  tetig^it  rion  ornavit.'* 

The  variation  is  not  important ;  hut  when  we  see  a  man  like  Mr.  Lt^slie  ^U^pln-jj 
eaught  in  the  net  of  popular  lixvseneaBS  of  quotation,  one  may  tt 
whetting  the  edge  of  one^a  revenge  against  all  and  sundry  sinners  iji 
litemry  trap-setting. 

But  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  knows  his  subject  up  to  saturation-point,  and 
hold  his  own  against  the  severest  critieism  that  any  lover  of  Johnson  uiii^ht 
to  bear  upon  his  work.     We  have  read  his  book  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  tnoUj 
cannot  be  expected  to  say  he  has  in  every  case  made  just  the  selectii>n«  w' 
to  insertion  or  omission,  that  we  should  ourselves  have  done»^ — for  of  eouTBe 
differ  as  well  as  memories, — we  can  moat  cordially  praise  his  work.     We 
was  he  who  a  few  years  ago  remarked  in  some  essay  that  there  was  sc&ro^; 
well-known  book  by  which  a  man  might  be  so  widely  tested  in  hia  iiir 
ciation  as  BosweU's  *' Johnson."    Mr.  Lowes  signified  hU  acqiu«iBCi 
remark  was  a  true  one.     The  more  lover  of  jokes,  even  of  goovl 
fail  to  find  anything  in  Johnson  to  amuse  him,  and  the  specialist  in  hutuour^i 
man  with  **  a  lino  '' — will  find  arid  tracts  in  the  widespri^ki  BoBw^-li  country. 
requires  a  sense  of  humour  deeply  se^ited  on  a  broad  *'  human  **  foundation,  imj^^ 
good  knowledge  both  of  life  and  literature,  really  to  appreciate  "*  the  sage/' 
Leslie  Stephen's  choice  little  book  contains  about  two  bundred  p;igep»  azict 
}x>ttled  neiirly  all  the  boat  of  what  is  known  alx»ut  him.      It  is  a  o^pit;d  n^ 
of  literary  condensation,  and  may  even  have  for  well-read  Johnsan-loToms'm 
of  its  own  as  an  index,  or*  to  misapply  a  word,  a  diataasaron* 

The  diflioulty  of  fixing  the  right  point  of  view  hAS  not,  perhaps,  been  cpaqfiierad 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.     Many  an  intelligent  man  who  cannot  oonstriif*  emn  U 
much  Latin  as  there  is  in  Goldsmith's  good  Temple  Bar  joke  c ' 
heiwis.  will  re^  this  summary,  and  find  himself  puzzled  becnn 
and  then  assumes  too  much  literature  on  the  part  of  the  r. 
that  very  case.    Again,  we  feel  some  confidence  in  makin  _; 
Leslie  Stephen,  sensitive  as  he  is  to  Johnson's  gifts  and  } 
cially  to  hia  wit,  might  well  have  given  us  a  little  moredirev 
in  wliich  old-world  humour  and  quaint  pathos  are  mingled.     VVt-  mj.ui  u 
fuxj  illustration  but  one  of  our  meaning — the  deUcious  story  of  Johns* in*8 
day  contest  with  his  wife  is  fairly  spcjded.     There  are  a  few  8t'^   "  ^^'  ■ 
such  as  creeji  into  eveiy  book.     On  page  11  we  read,  "  Fear  of  -1 
prominent  in  hia  personal  creed'* — upon  which  hypercriticisir 
remark  that  the  oonatruction  which  makes /tur  prominent  in  u 
.able.      We  do   not  remember  (^,  83)  that   Boswell  was  ever 
anywhere   with   the  label  **  Corsica  Boswell  **   in  his  hat,  though  h«*  v 
Corsica  Boswell,    and  worshipped   Paoli,   and  did   wear  somcfhrnj   ir 
Nobody,  ui>  to  this  date,  had  ever  made  anything  like  an  int- 
Johnson*8  character,  or  accounted    for    Kis    peculiarities— no  i 
Stephen  done  it.     By-the-bye,  has  any  one  ever  noticed  that   i 
laboui*er  whom    Leigh  Himt  cross-examined   in   hiw   **WrtJk 
Brockham/*  said  expressly,  from  personal  n 
or  iqneaking  voice  ?     We  should  have  likt^— 
reader  would  have  liked — more  extract  from  t  ti».' 
we  will  drop  even  mild  fault-finding  with  this  c\ 
Blithedale  Romance  ends  with  the  cynicaboxi  ' 
in  love  with  Priscilla."    The  reader  will  (^a 
we  admire  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  ha^  p 
done  him  more  justio^e  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
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rryborly  had  to  read  Gibboa  in  order  to  know  Fielding,  tlie  public  of  tKe 
votild  be  even  smaller  than  it  is.     There  was  ample  room  for  thia  Guide 
a,  if  we  may  so  call  tUe  Ixxik  of  llr  J.  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln 
ge.  Oxford — anutber  of  tbe  Heriee  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Johnson  ** 
s,     Mr.  Morison  has  produced  a  very  good  study  of  a  subject  which  was 
Jy  not  lees  diihcult  than  Johueon.     It  is  eiiffieiently  full  in  detail ;  it  omits 
t  that  is  known  or  knowable  about  the  hietca-ian;  it  ia  candid  and  acute  in 
it  neither    {latt43rB    nor    denigrates    Gibbon  ;    and  it  is  capable  of 
f  a  vei-y  useful  general  impression  of  him  and  his  work.     This  may  look 
tng  the  keynote  of  appreciation  too  low,  for  Mr,  Morison  has  evidently 
It  paiDB,  and  the  result  corresponds ;  but  in  this  case^  aJso,  we  think  the 
jv*...t>,.v^  we  have  just  made  have  a  very  true  application.     Who  was  it 
n^  iblx)U  had  a  detestable  way  ol  telling  a  story  by  implicatinn? 

fccanii.  ivtliirp-  like  that  o£  these  manuals;  but,  unless  we  entirely 

ake  the  pr  h  we  have  read  over  and  over  again,  the  writ4?rs  have 

limed  too  c ;  ./ •  and  speciality  of  intelligence  in  * '  the  public  "  appealed 

to.     There  is.  not  one  in  a  hun^ii-ed  of  wtirking  liteniry  men  who  could 

really  follow  k  i  i .  Marison's  criticisms — the  criticisms  bKiing  themselves  the 

means  of  '  ti  .  \  i u;  u  iVjrmation  about  Gibbon  or  his  work.  How  many  int^dUgeJit 
Sngliahm*  u  ivn-  a  ^iiiyiUiug  mox*e  about  Belisainus  than  the  "golden  dustman"  did 
of  the  **  Emperor  Couunodioua  ?**  or  more  of  **  Julian  the  Apostle"  than  Lord  Ken3ron 
did?  or  anything  at  all  about  the  religious  revival  of  the  second  century?  Here, 
indeed,  a  footnote  refers  the  reader  to  Hausrath^s  "  Neutestamentliche  Zeit- 
geechichte  "for  "  Hadrian^s  Mysticismus/*  Ac.  But  is  this  for  **  the  general  public'* 
Mid  '     '  'ho  have  to  run  as  they  read?'*      Instances  of  the  Kind  might  be 

lATg*  mLi^^     We  may  safely  affirm  that  inquirers  who  are  capable  of  form- 

ing t.tv  Kiiii^rtt  conception  of  the  piirt  plajed  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  European 
Hiscory  from  Mr.  Murison's  point  of  view^  will  read  his  book  for  pleasure  and 
stion — C'>*  1  -M.C..  thi^j  must  do  their  reading  while  they  run,  i£  they  read 
C'eMt  'iS  ce  n'est  par  la  guerre.      The  book  is  the  book  of  an 

writing  , . /  .,.  "'  less  initiated*  hardly  for  the  geneixil  public. 

And,  «€C€  Ueruni  Johi<  The  intelligent  foreigner,  if  M.  Taine  has  left  him 

Q  tjtisl^noei  will  be  as  much  puzzled  by  aJl  this  as  his  ancestor  was  by  onr 

Cukrlibli  "box**  in  the  elder  Mathews's  entertainment — Boi-hill,  the  box-scat,  a 

18-box^  a  box  on  the  ear»  Jbe,      Why  this  shower  of  books  and  essays 

}<,Air  Jhonaonn  P**  he  will  ask ;  and  we  can  no  more  tell  him  than  wo  can 

tuut  for  Chinamania  and  Queen  Anne  bric-a-brac.     But  Mr,  Matthew  Am<dd 

been  moved  to  write  a  prefa<."e  to  The  Six  Chief  Idves  from  Johtisan^s  Liv€« 

'e    Fo^itSt    with    Macaiday's    Life    of  Johnsmi    (Macmillan  and    Co).      Mr. 

bew  Arnold,  the  son  of  a  scholar  and  schoolmaster,  himself  a  scholar  and 

us  well  as  an  accomplished  critic  and  a  carefnl  student  of  educa- 

Id  know  what  he  ts  about,  if  any  man  does,  in  editing  these 

I  i,AiiJi*»D,  r-»pe,  Dryden,  Swift,  &c.)  for  the  use  of  the  young  in  their  early 

'es.     He  complaios — and  may  the  words  sink  deep  and  go  far !— that,  quite 

.  from  other  unnecessary  *lifliculties  which  we  throw  in  the  way  of  the  young, 

ourses  of  study  through  which  we  take  them  are  much  wantmg  in  what  tht?^ 

Bh^  borrowiDg  a  phras*'  from  their  builders,  call  points  de  repl^re.     We  may 

Ipe  paraphrase  this  by  the  words — r iiJly in g- points  for  tho  memory  and  the 

^  fluent.     It  is  iiii]<  h  more  true  than  new  j  but  it  is  good.     The  next  steps  are 

[i^^: — 1,1,)  ']"  :n*d  and  iifty  years  from  Milton  to  Gray  represent  the 

pe  dui  hi^'  i  I   prose,  as  we  know  and  use  it,  was  in  course  of  forma* 

ji  of  the  proiess  being  illustrated  by  the  curious  changes  which  om* 

^nt  during  these  years.     ii2.>  Johnson  stcM>d  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

tig  of  the  aa'ch  of  change  which  we  know  as  contemporaries; 

the  Poets  are,  with   mtmy  .and  grave  faults,   very   valuable. 

that  these  Lives  should  be  fairly  estimated,  it  is  necessary  to 

Jolintion.  and  Hacaulay's  Memoir,  from  the  "  Eacyclopa*dia 

■      iirces  of  information  for  the  present  purp43&e. 

ted — '*so  well  put  together.  *  as  the  f»x>t- soldier 

Tia,      And  Ml'.  Arnold^s  preface  is  bett-er  still, 

most  fresh  and  thoughtful  criticism.      But 

4    ..  ..;..c,t  our  way  of  teaching  the  young? 

\  hey  are  afterwards  Wund  to  forget. 

'  u^'U  he  may.     Now,  dc»es  it  really 
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strike  any  unprejudiced  person,  coming  fresh  to  the  subject,  that  JohnsonV 
criticism  and  Mcicaula.j*a  biogi^aphy  ie  the  sort  of  writing  which  eontaini  a 
minimum  of  what  the  young  are  hovuid  to  forget  P  Johnson  wae  a  man  of  pranifr^ 
a  maater  of  it  in  an  era  of  pixjse ;  therefore  let  us  hand  his  eBsaya  on  i  tbr 

jimn^  2IA  Vi  poifU  de  refiere.    Macaulaj  was  as  rash ^  as  prejadicedi   n  '^r* 

bearing  asne  was  picturesque,  animated,  and  compact;  therefore  !• 
study  hiB  life  of  Johnson  as  another  point  da  repere.  This  scmndfl  t 
ii'ony,  Mr.  Aj-nold  admits  the  serious  drawbacks  uptiU  Johnson's  "Lti..-,  **m  . 
carefully  explains  that  he  has  anly  inserted  one  foot-note.  He  did  well  to  refnuo, 
for  if  he  had  inserted  half  as  many  as  were  desirable*  we  should  not  hii.%'e  bedi 
able  to  see  the  wix>d  for  the  trees.  Macaulay^a  work  is  much  safer  for  toub^ 
reading  than  Johnson's ;  but  both  the  historian  and  the  loxifN»crrariher  abLtund 
with  eiTors  or  impertinences  (especially  in  moral  duta)  of  tli  h- 

young  more  trouble  than  imy  others.     What  rii>ht  had  M  ^  not 

Mrs,  Thrale'e  attachment  to  Piozzi  as  a  "  degrading  passion  ?"  How  often  do  the 
young  find  out,  too  Late,  that  they  have  been  Ijetrayea  by  the  snggeatioiUB  of  ca«iuii 
judgments  like  these — ^judgments  quite  outside  the  province  of  the  biocrmpher 
(unlesB  he  gives  the  evidence);  and  usually  delivei'cd  by  Johnson  and  MaGaiuaj^-of 
all  writers — with  a  positiveness  which  barely  scapes  the  blame  of  insolence.  The 
young  reitder  will  carry  away  fi-om  Macaulay  the  impression  that  Mrs*  Thrale  wa* 
a  l<x*Be  woman,  and  that  if  a  widow  falls  in  love  at  forty  years  of  age  she  fonns  a 
*'  degrading  passion."  In  after  yeai*s  he  may  think  that  Thrale  wa«  a  ooarsr^ 
dull,  tipsy,  incontinent  fellow,  who  brought  his  cherea  amies  to  his  wife's  table, 
that  a  marria^  at  forty  is  often  the  spring  of  a  beautiful  Indian  scunmer,  moriU 
and  even  physical ;  and  that  poor,  persecuted  Mrs.  Piozzi  had  to  wait  till  that  n^ 
to  know  what  happiness  meant.  As  for  Johnson's  *'  Lives,"  we  are  reallj  at  a  \om 
to  reconcile  Mr,  Ai-nold^s  estimate  of  them  (which  is  not  an  atom  too  severe)  with 
his  notion  of  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put :  for  the  blunders  they  oontaia— 
gi'oss,  black*  bouncing  blundera — are,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  very  kind  "  thr 
joung**  ought  not  to  have  set  before  them«  and*  on  the  other*  of  Uke  rearj  kmd 
which  raise  questions  such  as  the  young  cannot  be  invited  to  discnsB. 

It  was  worth  while  to  get  rid  of  Johnson ,  and  at  the  cost  of  st^me  little  space ;  wA 
only  because  he  is  Just  now  a  hack-bhjck  which  might  stand  in  our  way ;  hat  for  rea- 
sons which  will  appear  when  we  take  up  next  month  Mr.  John  Morley's  **  DiderofL'* 
and  one  or  two  other  books.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  a  few  books  which 
claim  graver  notice,  we  may  briefly  mention  two  volumes  of  verse  One  of 
these  snail  be  Many  Moods — a  volume  of  veree,  by  John  Addington  Symondc» 
author  of  ''  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  "  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets/'  Arc.  (Smitk. 
Elder,  and  Co>).  Mr.  Symonds,  in  a  very  modest  Letter  of  Dedication  t.> 
the  Hon.  Roden  NoeU  gives  us  to  understand  that  these  poems  are  rather 
imambitious  melodies,  belonging  to  the  enforced  quiet  of  a  valetudinary  lilr* 
which  demands  the  refreshing  accompaniment  of  the  lyre  sometimes,  than  eom- 
positions  of  higher  aim.  ''  The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  bo^k  mo«*  U> 
him,"  is  the  motto  on  his  title-page.  The  poems  in  this  volume — some  of  tb«i& 
go<Mi  in  their  way — are  exactly  what  any  appreciative  reader  who  Vr.<^T.-^  \[r 
Symonde'  prose  writings  would  expect.     He  has  endeavoured  U*  u 

certain  unity  of  tone  by  restricting  himself  mainly  to  the  themes  of  1  ,      a^l- 

ship.  Death,  and  Sleep;  and  for  the  same  reason  has  given  thepn  T  i  -  j- 
adopted  from  the  Italian/'  including  the  terta  rtma.     The  best  of  t  f;i 
in  our  judgment,  **  The  L<.)t4>s- Garland  of  Antinoue.*'     The  **  heroit 
buits  the  singer  as  well  as  English  listeners,  and  we  can  cxjnccivn  bi^  loixi)^^  w«l! 
with  it.     The  **  Lyrics  '*  ai-e  not  satisfactciry.     Mai-garet  Foller  t;i  i  ?w  tUst 

she  had  gifts  enough  to  deck  a  temple  or  oratory  fur  friendship,  I  ar.u.gh  ti^ 

furnish  a  Delphi  for  the  world.  As  Mr*  Symonds  has  said  the  sainu  fur  hnini4f, 
we  need  not  press  it  home. 

There  is  something  instructive  in  passing  from  this  volumfi  to  A  C* 

Emblem*,  by  G,  S.  Gautley,  vicar  of  Nettleden,  author  of  "T*       *  "      ,' 

"The  Three  Fountains,"  with  illustrations  by  the  Lady  .' 

Admiral  Lord  W.  Ckimpton,  Lord  A.  Com p ton.  R.  P  -^ 

the  author  (Macmillan  &  Co.).    And  it  is  only  fair  to  m 

runs  thus  : — "  To  the  memory  of  Charles  Doii^t  -     V- 

little  bo<:>k,  mainly  due  in  its  present  form  to  i 

cated,  in  all  grateful  and  tender  recoil t-nrticm,  L;  ...    ...,...:. 
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Tke  contrast  between  Hi*.  Sjmonds  and  Mr.  Cautley  ie  as  complete  as  it  is  eug- 
"^ve  and  am  using.     Mr.  Cautley  somewhat  reminds  us  o£  Dr,  Hake,  but  he  htia 

fcrcntlj^ — at  all  events  he  exhibits — much  less  power.     We  have  about  one 

htmdred  and  fifty  pages  of  easy,  natural,  simple  verse  on  most  t^>pics  of  human 

[life  and  experience — some  of  them  are,  we  regret  to  observe,  stH^tarian,  but  nearly 

H«  agreeable,  and  few  are  without  a  cei*tain  piquancy.    We  were  about  to  com- 

\  theoook  to  bread  and  milk,  with  a  little  spice  in  it ;  but  perhaps  frumenty 

lid  be  better.     What  with  the  woodcuts  and  what  with  the  poems,  the  *'  Em- 

Iblems"  would  make  a  really  charming  gift- book — ^among  quiet  people*     We  hoj^e 

IxK*  one  will  be  in  haste  to  deepiae  these  little  ones  of  verse — he  will  £nd  them 

plejiieaiit  fare  if  he  reads  on — without  prejudice* 

We  have  a  large  number  of  novels  before  ue,  but  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
oJassifyin^  them  according  to  their  merits.  Almost  any  one  of  them  mi^ht  be 
Used  to  pomt  the  remai'k  tnat  *'  light  literatui^e  "  inclines  more  and  more  to  handle 
Ihe  serious  problems  of  Life  ;  that  the  scepticism  of  which  we  hear  and  read  so  much 
iis  not  ocmflned  to  theological  mattei-s,  but  goes  fumbling,  or  digging  hard.*  about 
•  very  roots  of  social  theory  ;  and  only  one  or  two,  say  three  at  the  very  outside, 
[  be  pronounced  free  from  the  taint  of  slang,  or  of  a  freedom  of  speech 
bh  comes  very  near  to  coarseness.  It  jars  to  find  a  gii^l  in  the  midst  of  a 
f  pathetic  scene,  cilling  life  a  **  scrimmage/'  If  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  lady  ia 
^iitting  before  the  fire  close  up  to  the  fender,  why  are  we  to  have  '*her  toes** 
'^  mgiit  before  us?  Why  is  a  pretty,  and  educated  girl  to  **  whistle"  her  eon- 
^pt  of  something  or  other  ?  Why  is  a  lady  to  **  kick  away  with  her  feet "  in  a 
entleman's  presence  a  periodical  she  has  just  dropped?  Wnv  (we  are  not  quot- 
Ouida  or  any  such  writer)  are  we  to  hear  of  late  little  suppers,  deviUed 
peys,  and  soda-and-brandy,  in  connection  with  a  lady  whom  we  are  asked  to 
""re  as  good,  pure,  and  at  heai't  refined  P  Why  is  a  delicately. nurtured  girl  to 
I  slide" — **  him  "  being  a  suitor  ?  And  if  we  arc  bound  to  have  **  S.  and  B.** 
'novels  (we  are  still  fai*  away  from  Ouitlal,  along  with  high  art,  Chinamania, 
ntels,  elegant  hric  a  brac^  '*  her  lithe  yoimg  body/*  her  *'  skirt  raised  a 
ittle  above  the  ankle,"  and  **  an  out-and-out  girl,  you  know,  but  bent  on  going  to 
f  tJbe  devil/'  why  must  we  take  all  this  mixed  up  with  religious  and  moral  cant  P 
There  is  " much  to  be  said"  on  these  matters,  but  hardly  '' on  both  aides/* 

In  the  matter  of  plot  interest  there  is  not  much  groimd  for  congi-atulation  in 

[recent  novels.     There  is  a  conjectural  solution  of  the  **  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood," 

|bnt  that  is  a  formidable  book  to  tackle.     Generally  we  may  say  that  we  have  not 

latterly  seen  a  single  novel  of  which  the  end  was  not  predictable.     Without  the 

alightest  desiie  to  return  to  the  old  models,  and  to  exchange  the  novel  of  chai-actcr 

aa  society  for  the  novel  of  plot  interest,  with  surprises  of  the  **  Tom  Jones  " 

cbool.  we  cannot  help  fancying  that  our  works  of  fiction  might  very  well  be  made 

"a  little  stronger  as  mere  stories. 

Much  the  pleasantest  novel  on  our  list  is  the  one  entitled  By  Love  atul  Law 
by  Lizzie  AUdridge  (Smith,  Elder,  Sl  Co.).  It  ia  in  three  volumes,  but  there  is  no 
Bpinning  out,  and  it  is  natural  from  end  to  end.  Mr.  David  Lochiuin*s  bad  para- 
pnrase  of  the  **  good  woman  "  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (not  such  an  attractive 
figure  to  every  Occidental  mind  as  some  people  seem  to  think)  should  have  been 
omitted,  and  so  should  sundi-y  cock-a-whoop  passages  about  women  and  work.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Frank  HaJstcad  goes  to  the  bad  rather  too  easily ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  feeling,  and  we  do  not  insist  upon  it.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  saving  that  David  Lochrain  wants  oackbone — as  a  picture.  But  there  our 
faultfinding  pauses.  Lois  Maltby  is  one  of  a  large  family,  chiefly  girls,  and 
dhe  19  marked  out  for  an  **  art  career  **  of  a  fairly  successful  kind.  Her  pai'cnts 
.  but  their  means  are  nan*ow,  and  the  picture  of  the  old  Major  with 
'  "  Don't  ask  me  for  money,*'  is  really  fine.  So  is  Frank  Halstead, 
I  young  fellow,  who  belongs  to  the  Esoteric  Brotherhood  in  Art,  and 
\  to  the  8<3hool  of  Misery.  The  sketch  of  the  Art  Schmjl  in  Great  Turner 
pt,  Oxford  Street,  is  superlatively  good,  Mr.  Wolst^rtu,  the  teacher  imder  the 
w^im^,  is  H  tnfjRt  delightful  stutfy  from  the  life,  and  lingers  long  in  the 
"  i  \  d  is  less  agi'eeable — the  working  **  picture- maker  " — but  she, 

1<5.     Agnes  Dymond  less  sci ;  l»ut  in  the  same  category.    We 
u       I        *aother,  Mrs,  Maltby.  first  takes  her  to  Mr. 
jol,  and  the  goud  elderly  lady's  bewilderment 
^i<  r  u;  skeleton,   Mi*.  Wolston's  mysterious  talk  and 
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quamtly  brusque  courtesy,  the  Blake  and  Swedenborg  on  the  table  (to  say  nothing 
of  a  ^uotfi-improper  book),  and  the  bo^  who  brings  in  bread  and  oheiese,  beer, 
and  pipes  from  the  *'  Jolly  Freeraphaelites,"  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  Life — are 
wondoH^ullj  real.  Lois  marries  Halstead,  a  hanser-on  of  the  "  Sacred  Four," 
though  Lochrain  is  in  love  with  her,  and  is  much  the  better  man.  There  are  some 
pretty  scenes  on  the  French  coast — and  there  we  had  better,  in  fairness,  close  our 
mnts  of  the  stoir.  But  we  can  add  that  it  will  bear  more  than  one  reading, 
and  that  many  of  the  touches  (especially  in  the  married  life  of  the  Major  aiul 
IMDrs.  Maltby)  are  truly  subtle.  Some  of  the  parenthetic  bits  are,  we  suspect,  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  (see  page  274,  rol.  i.),  and  tne  study  of  the  Gibsons  looks  hardly 
the  work  of  a  woman.  Tne  anecdote  about  the  soap  ^ut  in  the  girl's  beer  we  haTe 
seen  before,  and  one  or  two  things  of  that  kind  are  mserted  i^u-tistically.  But 
'*  By  Love  and  Law  "  is,  we  can  cheerfully  declare,  the  most  entertaining  noTel  we 
have  read  for  some  years,  and  in  man^  other  re«i>ect8  one  of  the  best  twx  There 
is  in  this  novel  a  good  deal  of  indirect  quotation  which  is  both  pleasant  and 
correct,  but  the  author,  if  there  is  a  new  edition,  may  just  as  well  take  note  that 
the  following— 

"And  over  those  ethereal  eyes. 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo  " — 

is  correct,  and  that  the  form  in  which  she  twice  quotes  the  passage  is  not  so. 

Certainly  not  second  to  the  above  story  in  the  higher  qualities  of  fiction,  is 
Jimia,  by  the  author  of  "Estelle  Russell,"  "The  Pnvate  Life  of  Galileo,"  &c., 
(3  vols.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons),  and  in  this,  too,  what  is  specifically  dis- 
tinguishcd  as  Art  supplies  more  than  a  starting-point  of  story,  while  the  struggles 
of  a  young  lady  to  make  a  livelihood  again  constitute  the  warp  of  the  narra- 
tive— and  the  weft  is  laijjely  connected  with  the  later  chapters  of  tibe 
struggles  of  the  Italians  for  fieedom.  Poor  Junia — ^who  has  been,  in  the  course  of 
her  wretched  life,  a  governess  and  a  "  leg  "  actress,  and  who  has  actually  tried 
for  a  housemaid's  place — dies  an  Italian  marchioness,  fairly  heart-broken  and 
worn-out.  At  least,  we  presume  that  the  sleep  of  which  we  hear  at  last  is  the 
sleep  of  death.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  so,  in  the  nature  of  things.  One  of  the 
worst  and  least  truthlike  features  in  novels  is  that  the  author  so  often  drags  a  hero 
and  heroine  through  years  of  misery, — enough  to  kiU  them  both, — and  then  marries 
them  to  the  sound  of  those  well-known  "  joy-bells."  The  auUioress  of  **  Junia  " 
has  sense  enough  to  recognize  that  the  poor  child  could  not  possibly,  after  all  that 
toil  and  suffering,  have  had  strength  enough  left  to  make  life  worth  while,  so  she 
quietly  kills  her  off.  The  moral  problems  raised  by  "  Junia  "  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  novels  before  us,  are  far  too  grave  to  be  discussed  in  a  parenthesis,  and  we 
will  only  add  here  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  cultivated  lady — and  (incongruous 
tail-piece)  is  the  best  on  our  list,  as  to  print  and  paper ! 

Troud  Maisie,  by  Bertha  Thomas  (3  vols.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  good 
novel  of  modem  society — not  so  fine  in  workmanship  as  "Junia;"  not  so 
strong,  or  so  broad  either,  in  feeling,  and  certainl]^  not  inspired  by  a  moral 
impulse  so  high-pitched ;  but  the  work  of  a  cultivated  pen ;  very  amusing, 
and  for  the  most  part  life-like.  True,  the  ouUook  is  very  much  that  of 
'*  society" — the  author  appears  to  have  dropped  upon  her  standpoint  rather  than 
studiously  chosen  it ;  and  there  are  "  shreds  and  patches,"  not  to  say  flippancies, 
about  the  whole  thing.  Here,  once  more,  we  have  plenty  of  **  Art"  in  the  story — 
painting,  music,  and  acting,  but  the  general  mood  of  the  writing  is  not  serious  or 
strenuous  enough  for  the  plot — in  which  **  proud  Maisie,"  the  heroine,  is  robbed  of 
her  lover  by  a  worldly,  hard,  false  woman,  who  is  her  inferior  in  everything  but 
beauty.  Tne  scene  changes  from  England  to  Germany,  and  from  Germany  t«> 
England,  and  the  machinery  is  quite  Srong  enough  for  the  purpose,  thougn  it 
does  not  work  without  some  creaking,  and  the  end  is  hurried.  The  novel  is 
imquestionably  amusing,  and  quite  worth  reading. 

After  "Pi^oud  Maibie'' — a  not  very  relevant  name  taken  from  Scott's  ex- 
quisite little  ballad — we  may  pass  to  "  Rare  Pale  Margaret,"  a  name  which 
comes  from  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  early  i)oems,  and  has  really  no  particular 
application. 

Hare  Pale  Margaret  (2  vols.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  evidently  Uie  work  of  a 
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lltidj,  and  it  is  good  and  not  too  long.    We  are  introduced  earlj  in  the  Btory  to  the 
jHiltjns,  a  large  family, of  whom  Margaret  is  one,  and  also  t    '>!-",  Adair,  deaf 
Lid  dumb.     The  J  are  both  of  them  gentle  by  birth  and  bi  nd,  by  a  y^rj 

Jnatn!  '1  .   .nr^M  of  circtPn-*  ■>' ' 'R.  they  become  engaged  \o  ea-  ii  .-L..ir.     But  there 
[18  ii  llor-lad,  J  yn,  a  cler^man*^  scm,  of  whom  we  foresee  at  once 

— 1»  t  f;iir  tu  '.  ►rv  nn.l  \t  ia  enough  to  remind  t^i-    r.'».1-^r  of  the 

!  on  the  Floas."     The  1  not  read 

!  J  ^         ,;  '         >  poured  out  all  her  cap:  sfri»l:«^ 

and  ve  ehall  expect  to  hear  a^ain  of  the  author. 

^      Holme  Lee  is  an  old  friend.  Tery  even  in  her  style  and  quality  of  writing,  and 

\u>v   \i\^t  three- volume   atory,    Shnnjlt forward  (Smith,   Elder,    k   CoJ,   does  not 

w  her  usual  leveL     li  \  space  ia  devoted  to  the  childhood  and 

1  uf  Martin  Joyce,  tht-  to  ,         ._.  v^ho  ja  the  oentiul  figure  of  the  story,  we 

I  hare   st^me  amends  in  the   fact  that   there  is  a  emprise  for   us  at  last  in  his 

purentii^^e  and  in  the  odd  way  in  wFuch  he  gets  to  the  doorstep  of  Miss  Joyc<?,  the 

Poid  maid*     It  is  a  pity  Holm,e  Lee  has  not  a  little  more  humour  and  intensity — at 

f  all  tjveuts,  she  has  iiere  missed  making  the  most  of  some  fine  opportnnitiea.     The 

Btory  of  the  *'  mysterious"  disappearance  of  Fanshawe  (Martm's  rival  in  love), 

with  the  shadow  which  this  casts  over  Martin's  life,  is  very  well  told,  and  a  little 

.  more  seus^  of  the  absuj'd  or  the  passionate,  or  both,  would  have  made  this  a 

I  **  thrilling*' no veL     As  it  is, '' Straightfoi'ward"  must  take  a  good  place  among 

I  the  novels  which  we  can  without  hesitation  name  ub  worth  reading,  and  sure  to 

I  li€  remembered. 

A  repiint  is — a  reprint;  but  may  deserve  much  more  than  the  curt  notice 
qguj,!!,,  I v-N-ivrt?^  upon  mere  fresh  editions,  A  case  in  pi:*int  is  The  Ordeal  of 
Mv'l  rel  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co,),     It  is  only  the  truth,  we  take  it,  to  say 

that  .*^  ^•^..i.c  «jf  his  genius  and  his  originality,  Mr.  George  Moredith  still  remains 
UTi  homme  incompri*  among  novelistfi.  This  book  was  first  given  io  the  world 
iwejitv  vf'firs  or  so  ago;    and  though   the  author  has   since  followed  it  up,  at 

|loiiL  Is.  by  other  stories — though  not  more,  we  think,  than  half-a'clozen 

in  ;>  likely  enough,  perhaps,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  ordinary 

novel' readers  not  only  know  nothing  about  any  oi  them,  but  ai*e  ignorant  even  of 
his  mime,  ISTor,  we  supptise,  can  this  failure  on  his  part  to  %vin  the  recognition 
that  seems  rightfully  due  to  his  gifts  be  held  so  very  surprising,  though  it  is  hardly 

'  crudi table  to  the  public  tiiste.  Examine  any  one  of  Mr,  Meredith's  novels  we 
will,  we  shall  End  much  in  it  that  would  be  in  the  way  of  its  obtaining  any  wide 
ptjpularity.  In  all  essential  qualities,  indeed,  there  has  been  singu&rly  little 
chan^o  in  him.  In  style  we  should  say  he  has  distinctly  advanced,  as  in 
reading  this  "  Ordeal  of  Kichai\l  Feverel "  for  the  second  time,  we  have  only  in  a 
few     *  ome  upon  those  feb'eities  of  phrase  that  form  bo  large  a  part  of  the 

ait  I  f  such  books  as  **  Emilia  in  England.'*  or  "  The  Adventures  of  Harry 

Ricu  uion.i.       But  the  main  ebaracteriatics  of  the  author  as  a  novelist  appear  more 

I  or  less  in  all  his  books,  so  that  what  is  true  as  ti>  one  of  them  holds  g»x»d  pretty 
well    for  ^^^  '   V '^t.     And  one  of  these  characteristics   is   that  Mr.  Meredith  is 

I  seldom  .  easy  reading,  and  that  those  who  would  read  kim  must  abandon 

ail  tlM.i  _  .  I  inning  at  the  same  time.    He  is  given  to  reveal  his  stcjtry  by  hint 

an  1  which  the  reader  has  to  make  the  moat  of  and  fdl  up  for  himself, 

vxi\''  .   fully  and  directly;  whilst  even  these  half- revelations  are  apt  to  l>c 

obscure  and  involved.  He  affects  the  mysterious,  and  indulges  in  affectations  and 
mannerisms — iill  tricks  of  style  not  admirable  in  themselves,  and  sorely  trying  to 
th*?  understanding  and  the  patience  of  the  run  of  subscribers  to  circulating 
Iibnu*ies,  For  a  humourist  a^  w<.*  Imld  him  to  be,  Mr.  Meredith,  again,  shows 
hiniBelf  curiously  incapabh*  iA  M  ULng  between  real  humour  and  very  forced 

and  fcf^ble  fun.     Mrs.  BeiTy,  tj  .  compi">unded  of  shrewdness  and  softness 

in  abont  equal  proportions,  who  plajii  ao  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  story  before  us, 
may  b^  cited  as  a  proof  of  this.  Sometimes  almost  rivalling  Mrs.  Gamn  herndf 
in  ^  ranees,  her  jocosity  at  others  is  simply  silly.     Herein  Mr,  Meredith 

T€iJ  iictt  a  Uttle  of  De  Quincey.     No  <;»ne  «ian  question  th^  brilliancy  of  the 

wit  lies  forth,  say,  in  the  essay  '*  On  Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts;" 

yet  I  gain,  can  read  much  of  Be  Quincey  without  learning  to  his  cost  how 

inri  ii>n.i  y.  ^r  Tv^^^g^  jester  he  could   he  when  he  was  not  in  the  right 

veil  De  Quincey,  to*j,  in  that  he  is  as  a  narrator  sometimes 

imck  u*i«.  4.  Lu.    T  ivu.a*  v'l^  i.^.T.  uwn  ingenuity  and  power  of  statement  that  ho  does  xiot 
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know  when  to  leave  off » and  works  an  incident  or  situation  to  exbaostiuti*     Wita 
here  the  story  of  the  huming  of  Faiiuer  Blaise's  ricks,  a  mere  Bchoolboy  ei 
'  wlvich  is  yet  spun  out  till  it  becomes  the  main  theme  #f  ten  chapters. 

NevertbelesB,  in  spite  of  "blemishes  and  defects,  we  have  no  nesitatdrtn   in  con- 
sidering Mr.  George  Meredith  a  j^-eat  novelist,  who  might  stand  in  the  first  cbas 
among  contempoi-ary  English  writers  of  fiction,  were  it  not  that  that  first  cLi&s  is 
Iteallj  appropriated  by  Ga.trge  Eliot.     He  is  in  his  own  way  an  artiet,  ae  well  tua  a 
[poet  and  a  humourist,  and  many  of  the  scenes  and  characters  we  have  hw-}  f*--  '»*^  ^im 
[itve  in  the  memory  for  their  power  and  beauty.     There  is  in  his  work  ,^  lig 

freedom,  and  absence  of  that  pettiness  and  conventionality  too  apt  U:»  L     i  .        -^ 
sins  with  English  novelists.     There  is  abundance  of  human  nature  in  the  men  anil 
women  who  appear  in  his  pages,  but  they  are  i*eal  in  the  sense — in  kind  we  mean* 
of  course,  not  in  degree — in  which  Shakespeare *8  men  and  women  are  z^esil,  not 
Mr,  TrollopNB's*     We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  in  detail  of   "The 
Oi'deal  of  Richard  Feverel/'  nor,  in  truth,  would  it  be  possible  to  describe  or  discuss 
such  a  book  adequately  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  like  this.     Mr.  Meredith 
seems  to  intend  us  to  see  and  note  an  instance  of  that  irony  which  prevails  m> 
widely  in  all  human  affairs,  in  watching  the  issue  of  the  endeavoui-s  of  a  pniloeophic 
father  to  act  the  part  of  Special  Providence  over  an  only  and  l»elov«fd  son-     Ricnard 
Feverel  is  brought  up  by  his  father,  Sir  Austin,  a  *'  scientific  humanist,"  as  the 
author  delights  to  style  him,  on  **  a  system,'-  which  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here. 
but  which  seems  to  work  admirably.     But,  just  when  the  system  has  brought  forth 
^  ihe  results  natural  to  it,  and  most  to  be  desired,  the  *'  scientiilc  humanist/*  partly 
[  l)ecauBe  they  are  not  the  precise  results  he  had  Exed  on,  but  chieily  because  he  had 
I  had  no  hand  in  bringing  them  about,  is  transformed  into  a  mere  mundfme  ancrj 
t  father,  who,  by  miscLievous  and  absurd  meddling  and  mismanagement,  does  his 
ibest  to  work  the  ruin  of  his  son  and  of  the  pure  and  lofty-souled  girl  whom  tlmtr 
I  eon  has  made  his  wife.     The  process,  with  tue  deep  ti*agedy  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  leani ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  na- 
1  noticed  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  scene  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  whea 
Richard  Feverel,  who  has  been  ensnared  by  a  eonspiiucy  in  which  fools  and  knaves 
have  both  played  their  pails,  into  a  momentary  unfaithfulness  to  his  marria^ 
^  TOWS,  and  has  then  wandered  away  in  agonies  of  shame  and  remorse — -for  to  him 
I  his  bodv  has  been  made  a  temple,  and  he  sees  it  desecrated — returns  to  the  youn^ 
■wife,  who,  in  her  absolute  innocence  and  utter  love  for  him,  can  hardly  appratend 
I  the  meaning  of  the  confession  he  forces  himself  to  make  to  her.     This  scene,  for 
-  force  of  passion,  tendei-ness,  and  pathos,  is  altogether  an  artistic  masterpiece,  and 
to  have  wi*itten  it  a  sufficient  title  to  fame. .  We  would  gladly  quote  it,  if  we  cciold, 
but  it  is  far  U^o  long  to  be  quoted  as  it  stands,  and  no  really  adequate  idea  of  il 
could  be  gained  from  an  extract. 

A  Lost  BattU  (2  vols.  David  Douglas)  is  one  of  the  books  the  chiixm  of 
the  reviewer  may  feel,  and  yet  find  very  hard  to  ^xplain  to  reader**  who  must] 

I  assumed  to  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  like  stating  to  a  dispassionate  onl«ok, 
he  grounds  on  which  it  has  happened  to  you  to  fall  in  love  with  a  particular 
woman.  We  have  hei*e  no  masterpiece  of  consti-uctive  skill  and  ingenuity,  nu 
startling  incideuts,  or  surprises  cunningly  led  up  Ux  The  story  ib  of  the  simpWl 
character,  so  simple  that  some  admirers  of  sensationalism  in  fiction  mi^t  even 
consider  it  tedious ;  whilst,  good  as  the  style  is,  we  should  seai-ch  m  vain  in  ito 
pages  for  epigrams  or  word- pictures.  Yet  it  has  charmed  us,  HiS  mimx  ivk^U 
have  failed  to  chanu  which  we  should  have  to  admit  were  more  strikin  n» 

L^likely  to  make  their  mark.     The  secret  of  its  fascination,  so  far  .1  ^«e 

['explained,  perhaps  lies  in  the  combination  of  perfect  ease  and  nAtnuau  >-  w\\k 
yerfect  refinement,  not  only  of  tone,  but  of  thou^t  and  sentiment  iiil  \v  tl  ^hat 
keen  and  true  feeling  for  beauty  in  character  and  situation  which  i# 

author  has  the  soul  of  the  artist,     A  detailed  summary  of  a  (1  ul 

would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  1  ft* 

Lisa  Dalbiac,  the  herome,  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Dalbiac,  an  t 

Kof  handsome  presence   and  winning'  manners,  but  overmu<  ' 

r|»layin0  and  living  upon  other  peiiple's  money.     She  is  thuB 
girl,  wbo  has  worshipped  her  fi-om  afar  off : — 

"  •  She  is  like  a  lady  in  a  dream  j  like  a  faiiy*tale  prince  ss,  you  know,  ^  *...  ^„r* 

(ritJi  wolidairfiil  eyes  that  teU  a  whole  ston^.    One  of  thoso  peopk  wko  ma  H 

'  ttndeTBtand  anything  they  choose  without  speaking/  said  Tiny«  g&zing  intn  tBd  1 
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rjmcoQscioufily  talking  Petrarch,  'Tall*  rery  alight  and  fair,  brown  hiur,  so  soft,  with 
[ittUo  wnyy  bita  nil  underneath.  A  small  thin  tace,  rather  sad,  and  not  exoctlj  aweet« 
I  Imt  the  sort  of  face  you  can't  help  loving  and  cairying  alx)ut  with  you  everywhere.  I 
'  should  not  think/  said  Tiny*  considering,  '  that  there  was  any  one  elee  like  her  in  the 
iforld*'" 

This  i«  not  only  the  opinion  of  little  Tinv  Perrott,  hut  of  young  Will  Thorpe, 

ivho,  baring  run  over  to  Paris  to  take  a  holiday,  and  renew  his  acquaintance 

with  his  old  playfellow,  Lisa,  thinking  that  he  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 

liimaelf »  "  a  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  with  plenty  of  money,  a  firet-rafce 

tailor,  and  the  best  x^esible  education'* — though  he  has  somehow  misBed  his 

degree — yet  face  to  face  with  Lisa  feels  like  a  fool.    Lisa  is  studying  art  in  the 

^m  Louvre,  and  looking  forward  to  a  profesaional  career  as  a  painter,  but  she  has 

^H  lofty  ideas  as  to  what  the  man  must  be  who  is  to  win  her  love,    "  Every  one  has  a  dif- 

^B  ferent  battle  to  fight."  she  says,  *'  and,  if  he  does  not  win  it,  it  is  generally  his  own 

^H  fault."    **  At  least  with  me,    she  tells  WUl,  '*  it  must  be  either  looking  up  or 

^■down;    and  I  don*t  see  how  you  can  measure  people  except  by  their  success." 

Wiirs  wooing,  then,  good,  generous,  kind,  honest,  and  manly  aa  she  knows  the 

»joung  fellow  is,  finds  no  favour  in  her  eyes.  She  will  hai'dly  permit  him  to  hope 
"that  she  will  decide  differently  if,  as  he  vows  he  will  do,  he  "  gets  on  in  life  and 
makes  himself  a  name'*— in  fact,  wins  his  battle.  *'  Of  course  she  tiid  not  care  for 
liim/'  she  reflects;  **how  should  she?  She  knew  very  well  that  her  liking  for  her 
l>oT -friend  did  not,  and  never  could,  approach  the  real  thing;  it  was  half  pity, 
liaJf  a  passive  satisfaction  in  being  loved  and  admired,  even  by  a  poor  foolish 
fellow  like  this.  As  if  he  could  ever  do  anything  ^eat!  it  was  not  in  him." 
l^ill  goea  back  to  England,  and,  without  thinking  he  is  doing  anything  great  or 

I  praiseworthy,  and  just  because  it  happens  to  fall,  as  he  would  have  said,  **  in  the 
day's  work,'^  tries  to  do  what  he  can  for  some  jK>or  quarry- people  on  his  uncle's 
c^state  :  fighting  a  stout,  if  a  small  battle,  as  another  uncle  puts  it,  *'  against  the 
darkness  and  degradation  of  at  least  one  conier  of  the  world.       The  result  is  that 
"ho  meets  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  from  the  people  he  has  tried  to  help,  and 
loses  the  favour  of  bis  uncle,  who  destroys  the  will  which  has  made  him  heir  to 
Mallam.    So  he  feels  the  battle  is  lost,  and  Lisa  lost  with  it,  for  has  she  not  said 
that  she  judges  men  by  their  success?    But  Lisa  by  this  time  has  come  to  see 
that  there  may  be  something  better  than  success,  and  that  there  are  cases  in 
.which  to  have  fought  and  doce  one's  be«t  is  in  itself  victory;  and  so  the  story 
ends  as  the  reader  would  have  it.     It  is  not,  however,  as  we  have  already  said,  one 
that  can  be  appreciated  from  any  mere  sketch.     It  must  be  taken  as  the  author 
IteHs  it,  with  the  setting  he  has  himself  given  to  it.     Many  of  the  other  characters 
llhat  play  a  part  in  it,  besides  those  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  are  drawn  with 
J  admirable  force,  finish,  and  delicacy.     Indeed,  the  author's  power  of  making  ns 
Lcatoh  the  full  meaning  of  a  character — often  by  means  of  a  few  seemingly  careless 
wad  undesigned  touches — ia  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  many  good  gifts  dis- 
Cklayed  in  a  lMX»k  which,  even  if  its  qualities  may  not  be  those  best  suitS  to  win 
favour  with  the  multitude,  cannot  feu  to  satisfy  and  delight  readers  of  taste  and 
Itivation. 


v.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

[Un^r  ihs  Direction  of  Professor  Bonamy  Pbice.) 


r.  SCOTT  MOFP ATS  book.  Thr  E^fmnmynfi 
terin  PoUUcal  £con(*my  ' 

and  vigorous  man.     He 
r  a  very  wide  rang*?-      T  Jj 

don  are  not  applied  ii 
..fv  trying  for  the  reader.  Il 
i.*j  vatcb,  at  least  for  us.    The 


on .'  An  OmdUed  Chup' 
irork  of  an  energetic 
,  and  his  thoughts 
nd  clearness 
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Ecooomj;   but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake   to  regard  it  as  a  aupplcmentary 
{Addition  to  ordinary  Political  feonomy.    Denunciation  of  tbe  wn*'--     ^  -  -  j», 
niaed  economical  autlioriticB  would  more  accui'att?lj  express  its   ;  it 

science.      The   writer  dislikes  theii-  fundiunentui  propositiunB ;    :..    .....>...    ilitx 

most  distinguished  economists  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  uf  society  and  of  human 
nature;  he  seeks  to  substitute  a  tefirhniji' nf  his  own.  t^it  wliat  tlint  t*:i<  lii«g 
is,  unlortunately,   is   Tory   haid   to  <;  ,      Ho   t  Li, 

that  Political  Economy  is  exclusively  i  Avitb  the  n  ^iir 

iifEaira  of  evcry-day  lilCj  with  the  affairs  of  the  shop  and  the  market,  and  is  not 
at  liberty  to  create  its  t^rms,  but  to  accept  those  in  common  u^e.  This  h 
a  large  book»  and,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other*  it  is  filled  with  language 
deeply  perplexing,  not  only  for  the  common  world  but  for  the  moat  edu- 
l^ted  minds. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  '^Economy  of  Consumption  :**  but  what  ia  meant  by  that 
l^hrase  ?    Mr.  Moffat  answers  ; — 


I 


.-♦Kin 


Aiff.^^ 


ft',  ive    t^ir-itHi, 


"By  economy  of  consimiption,  I  ni*>'" 
which  grudges  all  enjoyment  of  mil  t 
futm-e.     It  is  the  measurement  of  v\^ 

of  the  expenditure  which  does  not  contribute!  to  t^iijoymiiut  ia  an  sideqtmte  miiu  t^  Uw 
real  eost  of  aoquisition,  and  not  the  parsimony  which  is  for  ever  gnsdgin^  pr*«»**nt  *'?!5^»y 
ent  or  an  enaoachineut  on  some  meaningleae  hotird*      That  is  al<  i  he 

mie.     Whatever  pruceeds  in  this  direction  is  true  economy  i  what^v*  i  ^t 

other  has  no  more  n?latioii  to  economy  than  pr«3digality  has-     It  is  in 
the  miBer,  a  more  uareuBonable,  as  well  us  a  mure  ^-o veiling  man  thiir 

Th*'  retrenchment  of  enjoyment  under  tlie  restraint  of  necesdity  is  of  <- ^.-   ^  -.  —  : 

1  ;i  "liiLhle ;  but  it  is  simply  honesty  ;  it  is  not  in  a  scientific  sense  economy,  and  grmt 
uii-r)uef  is  done  by  oonfoundmg  the  one  with  the  other." 

beae  are  remarkable  words  to  be  addressed  to  the  class  who  organize  traces 
llinions.     The  miser  described  here  ia  not  the  man  who  hoards  gold  or  silver,  and 
|%ho  clearly  annihilates  wealth  for  the  time,  but  the  man  who  **  invests,"  whu 
ftves  and  thereby  increases  his  income  with  no  gain  to  his  enjoyments.     To  advise 
[the  working  classes  to  spends  provided  only  they  get  a  consumption  equa!  l^  the 
Tort  made  in  acquiring  the  means  of  spending,  is  strange,  and  t<  V  '■* 

octrine  insiated  on  by  the  mass  of  Economists.     No  doubt,  all  s  >♦ 

ImaturaT  object  an  augmentation  of  the  power  to  be  comfortable  ana  t-  t 

lihe  practice  of  the  working  clasnes  lamentably  tends  to  not  saving  ut  x 

Ijuight  easily  infer  from  Mr.  Moffat's  definition  of  the  subject  of  l^^  ^ 
l^xhorts  them  to  spend  and  not  to  save,  only  taking  c^re  that  the 

re  worth  the  toil  which  earned  them  the  money.     More  dangertj:., 

tdpix)8ed  to  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  could  not  well  be  conceited. 

Dut  this  constx'uction  of  his  words  cannot  be  Mr.  Moffat's  meaning,  for  In    ha* 

prote8t^:?d  in    strong  t^rms  against  the  reckless  and  improvident   c 

fhich   degrades   the  lives  of   so  many  workmen.     Only  it  is  very  n 

hat  bis  explanation  of  the  subject  of  his  book  should  seem  to  ineuicit 

pposite  doctrine. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  feeling  which  seems  t<>  ns  to  pe  ^ 

book.   Mr.  Moffat  is  in  hot  revolt  against  over-production :  and  by 

^iie  means  not  excess  of  goods  made  which  the  market  cannot  tak*  ^  : 

^time,  but  a  general  desire  to  make  too  much,  to  creat*r  an  excess  ^t 

overstock  the  world  with  products  of  industry,  to  extrav;i  ' 

Jid  trading.    The  practical  policy  with  which  he  concln 

*'  to  control  the  aggressive  tendency  of  production,  ^  hich  is  tho  re«ult  «of 

competition  ;  in  this  the  radical  defect  of  our  indu-triul  (^r-j^iiuiwif  ion 

classes  by  which  that  organization  is  controlledi  w}i 

fieial  capital,  or  the  mercantile  adventurers  who  di 

constantly  predouiimirting  interest  in  the  growth  ' 

this  combined  interest  brings  to  bear  in  favour  of  i 

pressing  production  to  its  possible  limits.     In  domu^  < 

increases  the  cost,  aggtavutes  the  waste,  mid  widens  tbc 

ultimately  r^-f^  it^  it.  ,t,,»ru.iir,t+j  end  of  expoD^^**^-  t'^'-i 

port  from  pi-epiLiutoiy  ai 

energy  of  -  vely  in  an   in- 1 

industrial  interests  an  ejcaggerated  and  unhealthy  prfptmiWraiiPcr 

society/' 
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e  i-oot  of  the  evil  in  the  teaching  of  Political  Econom3\    He  does  not 

this  excessive  creation  of  wealth  with  the  paramonnt  truth,  which 

eai  economist  denies,  that  weulth  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that  the  abilities 

gratifications  procured  from  wealth  form  only  a  part  of  human  life,  ajid  that 

fthc  duty  cif  evei-y  Benaible  man  not  to  make  the  acquisition  of  more  income 

[le  only  thing'  he  lives  in  and  for.     His  heart  is  set  on  constmctinK  a  uew 

?o!itii:3.l  Economy ;  and  by  erecting  it  on  a  new  general  theoiy  of  the  production 

f*»f  w<^Hh.  he  seeks  to  find  the  connection  of  the  miechief  he  deplores.     Hence  he 

\v4th^a8sion  and  ener^  some  of  the  fundamental  docti*ines  of  Political 

y.    He   knows  that  without  capital  pre-existing  nothing  can  be  made 

[jplace  what  is  consumed ;  but  he  dislikes  too  much  derofcion  to  accumulatiner 

He    calls  savings  made   from    a    wish   tt>  extend   industry   artificial 

1.1- — a  strange  phrase  indeed.     To  save,  bo  that  a  man,  be  ho  Labourer  or 

Other*  should  improve  his  condition,  is  what  Political  Economy  urges :  Blr. 

"ftt  labours  to  transform  it  into  a  new  science.      To  save  he  knows  to  be 

ct  of  an  individual,  performed  in  his  own  interest  i  so  he  shrews  how  individual 

Ti^mmed  in  on  every  side  by  every  kind  of  restriotion  j  but  instead  of 

iividnal  liberty  and  fi-eedom  of  ti-ade,  he  regai-ds  '*  individual  interest 

int  whom  everyone  is  desirous  to  cage/^     The  Union  leaders,  who 

11  shall  receive  the  eame  wage,  re-echo  the  sentiment.    Thue 

fcn  3  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  thereby  enables  his  readers 

^*  tj  estimate  the  error  of  the  oconomiBta,  who  say  that  capital  is  the  i-esult  of 

fy;.^r?imrmy  r saving),  and  the  value  of  tlie  advice  they  tender  in  incidcating  the 

i-vance  of  that  virtue.     There  is,  he  declares,  in  every  industry  a 

I  -ion,  not  only  for  its  own  maintenance,  but  for  its  growth,  as  far  as  it 

litt  iapiti>lc  uf  growing ;  and  this  pi'ovision  does  not  depend  upon  the  general  parsi- 

|tnony  of  the  community*  nor  upon  the  general  industi-y  of  those  who  are  cngag^ 

L  the  particular  industry,  but  on  the  interested  accumulation  of  tliose  who  direct 

it/'      The  employers  are  the  savers,  and  it  ia  their  excessive  desire  to  make 

Ifort '  I  tneir  competition  with  one  another,  whioH  create  the  great  plague  of 

ion. 

s   .^jbtaste  for  what   he   calls  accumulation,  the  author  proclaims  that 

'  isoppo8<?d  tct  consumption,  and  that  whatsoever  la  saved  is  not  consumed, 

.  JA  always  a  retrenchment,  pc^stponing  or  awaiting  consumption/'     This 

1  betrays  a  radical  misconception  of  the  motive  and  action  uf  saving.     The 

j,of  saving  is  not  to  hosu^d^ — as  a  piece  of  old  china  may  be  said  to  be 

to  consume.     Saving  dijBfers  nT»m  prodigality  only  in  the  purpose 

iimnti.fn.     The  food  and  clothing  at  the  command  of  the  saver  are  not 

1 1  i  i^ants  and  hunters^ — but  they  are  consumed  as  effectually,  and 

jXv  ng  classes  as  really.     They  are  given  to  drjiiners  to  en^large  the 

yield  of  the  field,  or  to  coal-miners   to   increase   the  power  and  products  of 

I  machinery.     The  test  of  a  thing  being  saved  is  that  it  is  conBumed  in  producing : 

Ito  postpone  or  avert  its  consumption  ia  the  decisive  ^roof  that  a  thine  is  not 

'saved — ^that  it  is  only  hoarded.     To  teach  the  labouring  classes  that  the  man 

who  sav^  and  increases   his   fortune   is  averting    consumption,   and    ther«?by 

diminishing  the  demand  for  labour,  ia  dangerous  work  indeed.     The  very  reverse 

^of  t^  ■     ^      rine  is  the  ti-uth.    The  man  who  sashes  is  the  man  who  asks  for  and 

*jurers ;  his  savings  are  consumed  by  the  lalxiurers  and^ — ^whieh  shows 

|.them  ty  tm'  tapital^ — reappear  in  the  new  things  made. 

What  are  we  t^ ►  think,  then,  of  such  remaj-ks  as  that  "  capital  is  derived  fiH>m 

*   'itiunof  direct  industry;  that  the  only  possible  excess  of  capital  must 

I  >m  an  excess  of  taxation,  that  is  to  say,  an  excess  of  profit ;  that  no 

accumulation  of  capital  is  self-sustaining  ,•  that  all  such  excesses  tend 

jlT  to  augment  unproductive  ct»nsumption  ?'*      The  very  conception  of 

is   that    it   is   saved  in   order  to  employ  lalx>urers  in  creating   wealth, 

tlutt  it  is    repnjduced    in    the    things   it  makes:  yet,  somehow,  it  taxes 

and     luiikes     them     eat    up    what    is    spent     upon    them    without 

This    is    new    mditical  economy,    assuredly;    but    is    it 

*]  J  to  tell  unions  tnat  by  saving  up  capital  they  are  taxing 

y ! 

♦  'f  the  errl  Mr  Moffyt  deploree— th**  fT^'ifrcfsive  chai'acter  of  pro- 

I  be  the  favourite 

rely  for  the  pro- 

ir  of  markets  and 

capitalists  plead 
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the  %isXQ  of  tlie  markets  on  which  they  act.  calls  goods  into  exiaience  which  cannot. 

be  Bold,  atimiilates  miu'nage  and  over-|M3piilation,  biuldi  up  masaeB  of  fixed  capital 

in  facioriea  and  mines  and  machinery,  calls  forth  excess  oi  luxnrions  conaumptioa 

for  a  while,  and  then  lands  both  employer  and  the  labourers  in  ultimate  stagTiation. 

Dverty,  and  distress.     ThuB  what  he  c^Us  the  industrial  organization  of  soci^tj 

eeomes  demoralized*    But  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  poliScal  economy  urgee 

[unrestricted  competition.     It  does  not  summon  traders  of  every  Hnd  t     ^    VMle 

[with  each  other  and  reduce  their  earnings  to  the  lowest  ebb.     Com]  aji 

two  aspects.     It  is  regarded  by  economists  as  the  force  which  protects  tin-  wuuU 

body  of  consumers,  the  people,  from  being  the  victims  of  arbitraJT'  and  Tin|iul 

prices,  and,  secondly,  as  a  power  capable  of  providing  for  the  wanta  of  the  OAtioiw 

I  and  thereby  rescuing  industry  from  the  tutelage  of  the  State,  and  the  rule  of 

fanciful  and  mischievous  ideas. 

But  how  is  competition  to  be  avoided  P  How  can  a  man  he  prevented  from 
manufacturing  goads  at  his  own  risk  if  he  tJiinks  that  he  can  thereby  acouire  a 
eaaonable  profit  ?  How  does  Mr.  Moffat  propose  U)  regulate  how  a  new  mctory 
hiall  he  raised  or  a  new  shop  opened  ?  And  what  but  the  feeling  of  m  trader 
who  has  means  can  or  shall  decide  such  a  question,  and  thus  for  himself  deter* 
mine  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  engage  labourers  ?  Competition,  like  every 
r other  force  which  lies  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  must  be  left  to 
'the  guidance  of  reason,  judgment,  and  experience.  Wisdom  must  be»  and  is, 
learnt  by  trial,  by  studying  events,  tracing  out  their  causes,  and  learning  th« 
lessons  which  they  teach.  To  extinguish  competition — that  is,  to  prevent  a  inaa 
who  believes  that  there  is  an  opening  for  his  efforts  and  the  employment  ol  his 
means  from  acting — is  simply  impossible. 

But  in  this  very  ^reat  matter,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  book»  Uie 

author  fails  to  perceive  the  force  which  mainly  governs  the  vast  trade  of  Elng-land, 

and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  disturbances  he  deplores.     The  steamboat  and  the 

l^team  railway  have  given  an  enormous  expansion  to  the  commerce  of  every 

trading  nation  in  the  world — most  of  all  to  that  of  England.     Eveiy  coiin^»  so 

to  sp^^.  buys  manufactured  goods  of  England,  and  sends  her  too^  and  raw 

materials  in   exchange.      HaK  the   population  of   her  people  are  saved  fxoai 

iBtarvation   by  the   importation  of    com  and    other  food  grown  abroad:   and 

Lthis  process  depends  on  the  desire  and  the  ability  of  many  nations  to  obtain  her 

Ijnercnandise.    Tliua  she  sells  to  all  the  world,  because  all  the  world  buys  of  her. 

IKow  it  is  abujidantly  certain  that  the  prosperity  of  a  shop  or  a  warehouw 

I  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  its  customers  :  the  state  of  their  fortunes  tciU 

' decisively  on  their  power  to  purchase ;  and  when  they  comprise  the  whole  world, 

numberless  are  the   influences  which  may  raise  or  depress  their  demand  for 

consumable  goods.    Thug  England,  exactly  in  prop<:)rtion  to  the  extent  of  her 

commerce,  is   sympathetically  affected   by  the  economical  condition  of  all  the 

world.     What  avails  it,  then,  to  dwell  on  the  uncertainties  of  commerce,  cm 

the  eagerness  of  merchants  to  8p*?cukte,   on  the  restlessness  of  capitalists  in 

|0pening  out  new  and  costly  enterprises,  on  their  failure  to  discern  the  commereiiil 

forcea  at  work,  and  then  to  charge  them  with  the  guilt  of  commeroia]  depr^atas^ 

of  ereeesive  savings,  of  exaggerated  trade,  of  violence  done  to  the  commeroU 

and  moral  state  of  populations  P    Trade  is  good,  the  Colonies  are  inve^*-"-^  *^Ti?d 

[-capital,  foreign  co^m tries  have  had  a  succession  of  gi>od  harvests.  r 

[English  wares  is  on  the  rise  for  years:  is  it  Jin  economical  or  social     ..  ..      if 

I  manufacture rs  believe  these  demands  to  be  the  natural  signs  of  healthy  trade., 

land  extend  their  production  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  customers  ?     But  if  thf 

Ifortunes  of  these  customers  become  changed,  if  China  and   India  fall  midtr 

[  famine,  and  America  constructs  an  excess  of  costly  railways,  and  the  Ooloilki 

)  have  spent  beyond  their  means  in  commercial  development,  or  war  has  vii^bfid 

\  large  territories  with  ruin, — are  the  pixiducei*®,  the  savers,  as  they  are  cassides^ 

the  men  who  have  employed  large  hosts  of  labcmrers,  to  be  charged  with  th» 

» lack  of  employment,  and  new  theories  of  political  economy  to  be  constmcted  oo 

the  quaking  foundations  of  depression  P    There  are  events  in  human  l^o  oooi- 

manding  the  greatest  influence  over  human  happiness,  which  no  preseteiMM  or 

prudenee  can  contrL>l,  which  must  be  endured  as  the  vicissitudea  of  an  fTri^t*Ty^ 

exposeil  to  varying  f<»rees. 

In  connection  with  a  ti'ade  for  food,  Mi%  Moffat  must  be  credir   "        '    a  tree 
and  very  importimt  remark.     *'  Every  country  which  Importa  ni  "xpcyrt. 

The  exports  nay  for  the  imports,  and  the  one  are  always  the  meawirt^tn  mc  ot&er,^ 
This  is  excellently  said  ;  would  that  the  City  could  appreciate  it  \ 
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Another  Bensible  remark,  though  oat  of  place  here,  deserves  notice:  ''When 

1    '^'        •:  low,  the  aim  of  the  employer  is  not  t«>  pay  more  wages  than  will  leave 

■1  pn>I notion,  but  this  the  competition  among  prodmjers  will  not  permit 

iiiii»gcther  to  accomplish.     In  these  circuniBtances  the  labourer  commonly 

f«s  more  than  his  jjroper  share  of  the  Droceeda  of  production."     Would  that 

loffat  could  proclaim  this  with  a  teleplioae  to  the  Unions  of  ail  England,  as 

io  his  warning,  that  **  Unions  are  often  an  exchange  from  despotic  or  aristocratic 

I  democmtic  tyranny  1 ' ' 

The  great  reme<iy  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  book  to  urge  against 
J^the  tyiunnous  force  of  excessive  competition,  '  and  also  as  a  protection  against 
le  inevitably  low  remuneration  of  the  labourer  ia  what  the  wi-iter  calls  a  **  Time 
icy/*     *'  The  one  thin<?  of  intrinsic  value  which  the  labourer  gives  when  he  sells 
^idttstry  is  his  time.  '     It  is  his  most  valuable  possession.     One  would  have 

[ht  that  time  is  the  condition  of  what  the  labourer  gives ;  he  sells  for  hire 

*  exercise  of  his  faculties,  liis  service,  that  is  what  the  employer  buys.  A  time 
'licy  pnxx^eJR  on  the  principle  that  ''  the  lalxiurer  ought  to  give  the  least  amoiint 
his  time  possible  to  industrial  labour."  The  labourer  possessing  nothing  must 
iijily  his  necessary  wants  by  iiiiy  price  which  his  labour  can  procure.  He  then 
m  no  absolute  want,  he  can  bargain,  because  he  has  food  and  clothing  suiHcient ; 
d  what  be  must  most  covet  is  leisure.  **  The  last  portion  of  his  time  he  must 
ve  up  on  no  consideration  wliatever."  He  thus  "vindicates  his  dignity  as  a 
o/  and  elevates  the  standard  of  his  civilization. 

t  how  is  a  spinner  to  be  answered  on  telling  his  employer  that  he  bai-gains 
lAl>our  on  the  basis  that  be  will  take  any  price  he  can  get  for  hours 
nt  to  enable  him  to  keep  himself  alive,  but  that  for  any  additional  time  he 
ind  out  for  very  hi^h  wages  p    Is  it  imaginable  that  the  employer  will  ent^er 
subtle  discussions  about  hom*s  of  different  quality,  and  will  treat  on  any 
ber  t^rms  than  the  quantity  of  the  wages  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  day  a 
rk  of  80  many  hours  F     Mi*.  Moffat  is  very  fond  of  such  refin^  distinctions ; 
^Jafc  has  hitherto  ignored  them,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  will. 

vever,  Mr.  Moffat  correctly  lays  down  that  the  labourer  stands  in  a  market 

or  hiring.     The  basis  of  his  bargaining  with  the  hirer  is   barter.     Upon  this 

;itural  principle,  we  are  told,  it  is  reasomible  that  the  employer  should  determine 

what  terms  he  will  hire  the  lab<:»ur;  it  is  for  him  to  say  on  what  terms  he 

U  buy.    What  wages  shall  l>c,  then,  it  is  for  the  employer  to  decide.    On  the  other 

_ad,  the  i>rinciple  of  barter  eoually  lays  dow^n  that  whilst  the  labourer  must 

[>me  to  market  for  necessaries,  he  is  not  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  that  he  hajs. 

le  is  authorised  to  determine  how  much  of  his  labour  he  will  st-U.    This  seems 

^ir  and  pleasant ;  the  employer  decides  how  much  money  he  will  give  in  wages, 

*     'ibourer  how  much  of  his  time  it  suits  him  to  lend  on  hire.     Mr.  Moffat 

1  Ijoth  the  parties  on  the  same  level ;  each  is  master  of  his  own  article,  the 

r^f  money,  the  other  of  time.     But  uniortunately  he  forgets  that  in  every 

^change  the  decision  ultimately  rests  with  the  buyer  whether  there  shall  be  a 

die.     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  usurpation,  when  the  employer  demands  more  time, 

low*  is  be  to  be  met,  if  he  says  that  if  the  men  will  ci-insent  ti*  work  for  a  few 

tours  only,  the  interost  on  his  capital  and  machinery,  his  staff  ui  foremen  and 

^erks,  the  i-'-nt  of  his  premises  will  remain  unabated,  andhecfiidd  then  only  go  on 

^iUt  the  business  at  a  loss  ?     He  will  decline  to  hire  short  houins :  what  iMissible 

;  have  the  workmen  then  against  him  ?    The  plain  truth  is  that  w-nen  the 

Kg  ins  *i\Qvy  element  of  ih^e  sale  comes  into  question :  it  cannot  be 

Ion  one  side  without  the  chance  of  the  other  refusing  to  hire  or  be  hired. 

\^  the  labourer  maT  be  willing  to  accept  ver^  low  wages,  if  only  he  has  a 

or  time;  but  does  Mr*  Moffat  suppose  that  industry  can  permanently  be 

rorked  upon  such  a  condition  ? 

*  I  to  strikes,  the  objection  that  a  time  policy  will  avert  them  may  be  directly 

^ed.    A  union,  on  the  basis  of  that  policy,  may  order  a  compulsory  demand 

ry  abort  time ;  if  it  is  refused,  what  is  to  prevent  the  issumg  of  the  com- 

land  to  come  out  on  strike  ?    Why  is  not  compulsion  as  easy  upon  one  system  aa 

pon  the  otlier  ?  »     j 

But  it  must  be  fully  a<lmitted  that  moderate  horns  for  labrmr  ought  to  be  the 

~^-     af  every  well-wisher  to  his  cuuntry.     Feehiig  and  habit  wield  great  in- 

Ce  over  this  matter.     Mr.  Moffat  is  fully  justilied  in  preaching  the  value  of 

___Ptand  the  working  classes  cannot  do  better  than  thoroughly  to  penetrate 

li^i'mselves  with  his  teaching  here.     When  the  determination  to  gain  time,  eo  far 
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as  business  will  allow,  has  obtained  firm  hold  of  their  minds,  thej  will  oonaent  to 
forego  some  advantage  in  money  in  return  for  shortened  labour.  That  feeling 
will  furnish  opportunity  for  action  when  business  is  p^rosperous,  and  a  rise  ox 
remuneration  is  natural  and  sure.  Let  them  take  that  rise  in  time,  and,  so  far  as 
the  continuance  of  trade  will  allow,  raise  their  standard  of  living  by  progress  in 
that  direction.  Employers  must  and  will  hire  labourers  if  the  very  ezistenoe  of 
profits  is  not  at  stake,  and  they  must  of  necessity  take  into  account  the  feeling  of 
those  who  are  to  be  hired,  but  a  system  which  would  have  for  basis  a  laige 
diminution  of  working  time,  accompanied  by  great  tenuity  of  wages,  is  not 
practicable. 

Dwpauperization :  A  Popular  Treatise  an  Poor-law  Evils  and  their  Remedies^  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pretpian  ^Longmans),  is  a  powerful  book,  written  bv  a  man  profonndlT 
in  earnest.  l?ne  writer  pleads  in  a  great  cause  which  fills  his  soul.  He  feeb 
that  the  hapmness  of  his  country,  the  quality  of  its  civilization,  the  moral  coa* 
dition  of  the  JBnglish  people,  what  they  are  as  human  beings,  are  deeply  concerned 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  most  formidable  problem  connected  with  national 
existence  is  dealt  with.  It  is  a  problem  which  every  people  must  encounter,  and 
vast  is  the  difference  of  happiness  or  misery  involved  in  its  solution. 

This  problem  arises  out  of  the  universal  physical  law  which  rules  over  all  animBl 
creation.  All  animals  can,  and  actually  tend  to  multiply  faster  than  their  food. 
Suffering  and  starvation,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  keep  the  numbers  of  all  other 
animals  in  harmony  with  their  means  of  subsistence.  But  man  is  endowed  with 
reason  and  moral  feeling,  and  thereby  acquires  a  great  power  of  dealing  with  this 
pressure.  One  superiority,  however,  animals  possess  over  man.  As  a  role  nature 
creates  them  individually  alike :  with  trifling  exceptions,  each  possesses  the  forces 
natural  to  his  organization.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  vary  immensely  in  their 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitutions.  Some  are  strong,  others  weak;  some 
wise  and  hi^h-minded,  others  foolish  and  of  low  tone ;  and  thus  the  consequences 
of  their  action  vary  with  equal  range.  One  result  of  this  characteristic  quality  of 
human  nature,  is  tne  universal  existence  in  every  people  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion ;  and  their  amount  and  intensity  are  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  by  the 
errors  of  human  conduct,  whether  of  rulers  or  individuals. 

Such  is  the  great  theme  on  which  Mr.  Pretyman  speaks,  and  he  treats  it  with 
singular  force.  It  may  be  that  he  has  advanced  no  positively  new  argument  in 
his  book,  and  that  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  have  been  proclaimed  by  many 
who  have  preceded  him :  but  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  any  other  booi 
which  sums  up  with  equal  skill  and  force  all  that  has  been  said,  and  puts  the 
reader  so  completely  in  possession  of  the  whole  question,  with  equal  social,  moral, 
and  economical  accuracy.  It  abounds  in  most  vivid  illustrations,  drawn  from 
real  life. 

Mr.  Pretyman's  book  is  a  commentary  on  the  motto  which  he  cites  from  Arthur 
Young :  **  The  degree  of  indigence  and  misery  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
assistance  given  to  the  poor  by  rate.'*  Its  opening  section  is  a  record  of  Poor- 
law  history.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  methods  adopted  by  many 
countries  for  meeting  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  poverty.  We  are  rightly 
told  that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  law.  The  author  finds  in  the  Hebrew  Jubilee 
an  unsuccessful  remedy  for  poverty.  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  proclaimed  it  from 
the  pulpit  as  a  divine  institution  to  rescue  men  fromthe  degradation  of  wagea 
Both  explanations  are  erroneous.  The  Jubilee  was  simply  a  most  vigorous  law  of 
entail,  which  restored  to  the  successors  of  the  Calebs  and  the  Joshuas  their  land, 
which  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale  for  a  period  exceeding  fifty  years.  Mr.  Prety- 
man then  passes  under  review  the  various  processes  adopted  amongst  the  Hebiewtt 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  ancient  are  the  modem  contrivances  for  iwAintAiitinff 
a  larffc  portion  of  a  population  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder.  The  moral  ao9 
social  results  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wonderful  uniformity. 

Mr.  Pretyman  next  takes  us  through  the  history  of  the  English  Poor-laws.  We 
note  their  first  appearance  in  1531,  with  authorized  liberty  to  beg.  Bating,  the 
basis  of  our  pauper  treatment,  raises  its  head  in  1602,  till,  in  a  panic  of  famine 
and  revolution  in  1796,  an  allowance  was  commanded  for  every  labour.  We  then 
meet  with  the  natural  oonsequencea  of  such  legislation :  a  whole  parish  goes  out 
of  ovMn^MOk;  tenants  no^  '^^  ^'  ^<id,  even  in  Leicestershire;  the  poor-rate  me* 
vm  tuo  miDioiui  to  for  last  a  Poor-law  Inquiry  is  iastitated,  whid 
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ounocA  that  "*  nattontil  ruin  "  is  staring  the  country  in  the  face.     It  warns  the 

piintTj  thiit  Government  had  undertaken  to  repeal  the  hiwe  of  nature  in  favour 

thf*  pTiiip/r:   that  every  man  shall  live  in    comfort,  whatever   bis   indolence, 

i  and  that  the  penalty  for  idJenesB  and  iniprovideuoe  shall  fall, 

jnirty^  but  on  the  public*     This  report  led  to  the  Amendment 

Lt  ul  l^r'Jk     '  iJy  that  law  maintenance  in  the  union  workhouse  was  intended 

I  be  the  rule,  uut-duor  relief  the  mre  exception,**     But  it  is  eo  worked  that  out- 

ief  Las  I  1 1  '^  rule,  and  now  stands  to  in-door  maintenance  lu  the  prop<:»rtion 

'  neai'h'  '  on  the  uvei^ge  of  the  kingdom/'     The  necessary  oonsecjuence 

itjd.     iij   I'^oi    ihe  po<u'*mte  waa  5«,  5(Z.  per  every  bead  of  tht;  population  j  in 

72  it  touched  7**. 

[  Here  is  Mr.  Pretynian*a  theme  :  the  reduction  of  out- relief  to  the  most  urgent 
?ed — ^and  in  the  future  the  total  repeal  of  a  Poor-law.     On  the  effects  of  out- 
fclief  he  dweUs  vi-ith  great  force  of  argument  and  fact*     It  destro^'s  the  sense  of 
pr8i»nal  rt-sponmbility  and  self-respect  in  the  man  and  the  woman.     It  develops 
ankeuntv8«»  and  yet  more,  the  spending  of  wages  in  riotous  and  unprincipled 
tiry.     It  extinguishes  the  desim  to  save,  which  is  the  root  of  all  prosperity.     It 
kes  fill'  workmen  C17,  **  Let  us  eat  <uid  di-ink,  for  to-morrow — the  workhouse." 
irdian  is  tempted  to  put  men  on  the  parish  t  that  reduces  wages, 
mtn-agi'icidtui^al  men  help  t<j  pay  his  laboui-ei^.     Out -re  lief  treats 
er  *  La^ea  iiA  having  no  rights  against  the   poor,  who  are   not   called   xirwu   to 
elp  themselves.     The  honest  workers  lodge  and  feed  theii-  improvident  fellows, 
laioi  all  respctnaildhty  in  cfmtracting  miUTinge  is  destroyed ;  moral  character 
eoomes  del^ased  ;  the  grossest  frauds  ar»i  suocessfuliy  practised  on  the  rate,  and, 
t  Mr.  Pretyman  well  remax^ks,  the  auticipaii<m  *ji  the  dole,  the  reliimce  upon  it, 
Drks  niure  mist^hief  than  its  actual  reception.     Duties  to  relations  cease  to  be 
riti  the  shame  which  would  he  felt  over  relations  in  the  workhouse  is  extiuct  for 
Bt-door  muperism.     The  evil  spreads  as  it   ^oes  on;  once  a  pauper  alwajfs  a 
»upor :    it  goes   down   in  families.      Well   might  Professor  Fawcett  exclaim  : 
^England  was  Invught  nearer  to  the  brink  *jf  ruin  by  the  old  Poor4aw  than  she 
ver  was  by  a  hostile  army/' 
It  must  be  ever  biime  in  mind  that  recklessness  in  marrying  is  the  greatest 
irit#'ri:il    Tuimliirf  of  sui  cxtravagajit   Poor-law;    for  excess  of  i>i>pulation^ — as 
;id,  much  more  India  and  China,  can  witness — is  the  greatest  of 
rs.     And  it  is  a  gratifyijig  fact  to  know  that  even  Mr.  Mac- 
iie  working-men's  M.P,,  declarea  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  **he 
|_r.  1  Poor-laws  as  the  thin  edge  of  communism  ;  for  the  time  might  come 

iiieu  all  the  income  of  the  provident  portion  of  the  people  might  l*e  applied  to 
\ii  aupport  of  the  imprnDvident/'  There  is  a  strong  guarantee  in  these  words  that 
^^lige- earning  class  will  be  ready  to  take  part  m  removing  the  weight  which 
I  their  love  of  industry,  their  self-respeot,  and  their  welfai*e. 
now  what  does  Mr.  Pretyman  propose  to  do  ?  He  desires  to  substitute 
'  Ijeneficence,  the  aid  of  the  charitable,  for  compiilsury  i*elief.  He  advocates 
K>liey  on  the  principle  that  *'the  most  slovenly  and  the  most  invidious 
;  of  dealing  with  destitution  that  the  wit  of  man  has  devised  seems  to  be 
;>f  gi*imting  it  a  perpetual  lien  on  the  savings  and  industry  of  the  rest  of  the 
1  unity."  He  does  not  deny  that  the  distresses  of  the  helpless  call  for  the 
"  their  fellow- countrymen,  but  he  resolutely  prefei's  voluntai'y  to  compula«>ry 
elief.  In  this  opinion  he  differs  from  Professor  Fawcett,  who  dreads  the  mis- 
rous  i»peration  of  individual  almH-gi\  ing^s  and  charitable  endow^ments.  Mr, 
"^[nan  replies,  fii*8t,  that  compulsory  aid  is  always  increasingly  perveiled,  as  iw 
by  the  proportion  of  five  and  in  some  places  eight  out-relieved  to  one  in  the 
iionac,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law's  intention.  This  tendency  is  strikingly 
atod  by  the  Scotch  Poor-law  of  1845»  which  instead  of  being  modelled  upon 
riah  P€>or-law,  which  gi^ants  scarcely  any  out-doc»r  relief,  and  gives  no  rights 
tlenient,  gave  yet  gi'eater  facilities  than  the  English  to  out»rehef.  With  what 
I  ?  In  proportion  to  the  population  there  are  now  thrc^e  times  as  many 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands  as  in  Ireland,  twelve  times  as  in  Connaught. 
idly,  compulsory  relief  is  less  judicious  and  discriniinatory.  And  thirdly,  it  has 
;  denioraluing  influence.  It  is  reckoned  on ;  and  there  is  the  difference^ — 
8t — between  the  may -be  and  the  must- be.  The  eense  of  responsibility 
ilce  and  comfijrt  is  destroyed. 

;  atep  to  be  taken  is  the  a*x>liti(*i  of  out-relief  for  the  able-bodied  :  on 
^^int  there  is  hardly  r*x»m  for  diflFerencc  of  opinion, 
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Relief  to  the  sick  is  open  to  more  question :  Mr.  Pretyman  calls  it  the  htck* 
door  of  pauperism :  but  its  abolition  can  only  be  a  work  of  time. 

Friendly  societies  and  small  annuities  may  ^ve  most  yaluable  help,  bat 
the  compulsory  rate  sadly  weakens  the  inclination  to  haye  recourse  to  them. 
Allotments  of  land  and  cottages  may  be  most  useful,  as  the  action  of  the  late 
Mr.  Christopher  Neville  amply  showed.  Emigration  promoted  by  State  aid  is 
further  recommended  by  our  author  :  but  we  must  join  Professor  Fawcett  in  dis- 
suading it.  It  fails  in  the  vital  point  which  distinguishes  emi^^ranta  sought  out 
and  brought  across  by  a  colony.  Here  the  efficient  labourer  is  selected.  State 
emigration  by  the  mother  country  on  a  large  scale  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
loaded  with  jobbers,  and  subsecjuent  continuous  help. 

On  this  subject  of  emi^ation,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  story  fall  of 
instruction,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Pretyman : — 

"A  clergyman,  we  are  told,  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  New  Zealand  to  a  middle-sged 
farm  labourer,  and  he  listened  with  interest :  '  High  wa^es,  plenty  of  food«  a  good  home, 
excellent  climate  :  and  there  is  no  workhouse  there— uiink  of  that ! '  Next  day  tJfe& 
farm  labourer  returned,  and  astonished  the  clergyman  by  refusing  to  go.  He  was 
pressed  to  say  why,  but  hesitated.  Was  he  satisfied  with  the  wages  ?  Oh  yes !  With 
the  food  ?  Yes ;  and  so  on  with  the  other  advantages.  What  then  was  the  objee- 
tion  ?  '  Well,  sir,'  said  the  man,  '  you  said  there  was  no  workhouse,  and  I  do  not  Ifloe 
that.' " 

What  a  revelation  this  discloses  of  the  moral  feeling  to  which  a  great  people  may 
be  brought ! 

Mr.  Pretyman  adds  a  caution  which  is  reasonable  and  important :  "  Most  of 
these  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  Poor- law  must  be 
regarded  as  suitable  only  to  the  transitional  state.*'  They  must  be  taken  together 
as  parts  of  a  scheme  only  for  that  abolition,  otherwise  they  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  mere  shifts  and  expedients.  *'  At  the  best,  very  many  years 
must  elapse  before  a  people  so  long  accustomed  to  a  Poor-law  can  lie  fitted  to  do 
without  one.  Many  rely  on  education  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  woik* 
ing  a  change,  but  well-educated  Scotland  has  been  unlearning  thrift  since  1845.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  other  countries,  such  as  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
have  no  compulsory  rates,  and  the  destitution  with  its  consequences  is  not  larger 
than  it  is  in  England.  Ajid  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  as  the  natural  laws 
of  humanity  are  respected,  and  the  feeling  of  every  man  is  trained  to  look  to  his 
own  efforts  tor  his  welfare,  and  not  to  relv  on  support  which  costs  him  no  exertion, 
his  power  to  dispense  with  aid  to  which  he  he^  no  title  will  be  enormously 
inci-eased.  "  A  system  which  interferes  with  the  providential  order  of  the  world 
indefinitely  increases  the  evil  which  it  proposes  to  remedy,  and  these  lie 
truths  whose  power  is  increasingly  felt  in  England.  When  a  Parliamentarj 
representative  of  the  wages-earning  classes  bids  his  compeers  in  industry  to  tmst 
not  to  the  Poor-law  but  to  themselves,  and  exhorts  men  to  make  the  people  hate 
the  Poor-law,  not  by  declaiming  against  it,  but  by  teaching  them  a  manly 
independence,"  Mr.  Fret3rman  is  well  warranted  in  the  beHef  that  a  truer,  mofie 
high-minded,  and  nobler  feeling  is  spreading  among  the  classes  so  kmg 
taught  to  rely  on  others  instead  of  on  themselves,  and  that  the  day  is  fisi 
approaching,  when  the  higher,  instead  of  the  lower  elements  of  humtn 
nature  will  be  summoned  to  contend  against  dangers  which  can  never  be  com- 
pletely avoided. 


VI.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  Ac. 

(Under  the  Direction  0/ Richard  A.  Pboctob,  BJl) 

IT  is  time  that  Fourier's  masteipiece,  ThB  AnaMMl  n^ 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Freeman  (Deighton,  BelL  f 
English  students  of  mathematios  ^ba 
in  any  language  but  their  own.     It  is  a  mo^ 
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deal  phenomena,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  anxilytical 

^ es  emplojed  bj  the  author,     Whethisr  the  coelidence  with  which  8*:)ine 

modern  mathematicians  have  employed  the  formula?  of  Fourier  on  certain 
'Ooemicid  prc>blema  is  justified  in  reality  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
Pourier^B  inveBtigatioue  are  based,  seems  op^i  to  queation.  Fourier  himself 
appeara  to  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  more  perfect  and  more  numerous 
experiments  than  have  yet  been  made.  Ab  he  jngtly  remarked,  "  mathematical 
analysis  can  deduce  from  general  and  simple  phenomena  the  expresaion  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  bnt  the  special  application  of  these  laws  to  very  complex  effects 
demands  a  long  series  of  exact  ohservationB,"  The  translation  of  Fourier's 
~'  avestigations  into  English  haa  been  ably  effected  by  Mr*  Freeman,  who  baa  also 
rell  and  thoroughly  annotated  the  work.  The  time  is  approaching  when  it  will 
able  to  translate  the  work  in  another  sense,  viz.,  fi*om  a  notation  which 
I  soon  to  become  obsolete,  into  the  more  compact  and  convenient  forms 
lly  growing  into  favour. 

Professor  Clifford's  treatise  on  dynamics — or»  as  be  preiei^  to  call  his  subject, 
dynamic — Elemtnis  of  Dyiiami^  (MacmjUan  ^  Qo.)—\%  a  most  attractive  little 
Tolume.  I  was  about  to  add  that  the  i-eadei*  would  do  well  to  prepare  him- 
elf  by  studying  the  elements  of  quaternions  befure  taking  up  this  volume; 
but  on  the  whole  1  think  the  present  work  better  fitle<l  t^-i  prejjare  the  way 
c>r  the  study  of  quatei'nionB.  For  the  method  of  quatemiona  is  here  used 
such  a  way  that  any  one  who  is  tolerably  well  \'eraed  in  the  older  mathe- 
matical methods  need  encounter  no  difficulty,  while  he  caimot  fail  to  appre- 
the  simplicity  introduced  by  the  new  notation.  The  present  volume 
only  to  kinematics ;  dynamics,  properly  bo  caDed.  being  left  to  form 
[>nd  volume.  The  clearness  of  the  explanations  and  the  neatness  of  the 
strations  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  Exception  may,  perhaps,  be 
^he  nomenclatui'e  :  not  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty,  for  there  is  room  for 
ful  innovation  in  the  verbiage  as  iii  the  Hymbtjls  of  mathematics,  bnt 
>me  of  the  new  expressions  seem  unsuitable.  Whether  general  usage 
will  ever  allow  such  Germanisms  as  dynamic,  optic,  physio,  &c.,  to  replace  the 
familiar  dynamics,  optics,  physics,  &c.,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  should  think  it 
more  likely  that  even  these  cacophonous  innovations  would  be  pei-mitted  than 
snach  odd  new  words  as  '*  squirts, **  "  sinks,'*  '*  twists,"  *'  whirls/'  and  so  forth,  in 
^ientific  treatises.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  incongruity  between  the  old  and 
?w  words  in  the  following  sentence,  which,  by  the  way.  is  the  closing  statement 
Professor  Clifford*a  book :  *'  Every  continuous  motion  o£  an  infinite  body  can 
built  up  of  squirts  and  vortices,"  I  have  noticed  few  erroi-s  in  the  work,  and 
ren  misprints  are  few  and  far  between,  for  a  treatise  of  this  kind.  There  is  <ine 
fctber  smgular  mistake  with  regard  to  roTilettes,  Frufesaor  Clifford  says  that 
bcrc  aj'c  three  distinct  kinds  of  trochoidal  curves,  hypotrochoids,  epitrochoids, 
ad  peri tnxhoids,— the  last  being  curves  traced  by  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a 
lircle  which  I'olls  round  a  smaller  circle  with  which  it  is  in  internal  contact.  But 
can  readily  be  shown,  by  precisely  such  reasoning  as  Professor  Clifford  has 
1  to  establish  the  identity  of  epicycloids  and  perieycloidfi,  that  every 
id  is  also  a  peritrochoid.  An  epitrochoid.  havmg  for  I'adii  of  rolling, 
racJU;^',  itnd  fixed  circles,  B,  eR,  and  F,  respectively,  is  identical  with  a  pen- 
~     Uojd  having  fur  corresponding  radii  e'(F+K),  (F+R),  and  eF. 


Mr,  John  Blaikie's  Ehmmiis  of  Dmiavtics  (.Tas,  Tliin)  is  a  manual  for  beginners. 

Ikj  examplt-a  are  good  features  of  the  work,  both  as  respects  number  and  quality. 

•  f  iii.  writer  seems  somewhat  netKllessly  to  have  hampered  himself  by  resolving 

pi-oofs  involving  higher  mathematics  than  the  geometry  of  the  tbat 

^if  Euclid,  and  algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations.     Students  whose 

'Mcntary  mathematics  had  gone  no  fmlher  than  this,  would  scarcely 

vid  such  a  w^ork  as  the  present.     S<jme  exception  must  be  taken  to 

the  word  "  velocity*'  as  though  feet  and  seconds  were  always  ust^d  as 

>iice  and  time.    Although  the  author  explains  that  "  it  is  convenient  " 

thi^ae  units,   he  does  not  say,  and  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  they  are 

lonted.     What,  then,  is  the  student  likely  to  make  of  such  a  question 

!►? — **  Find  the  velocity  of  a  train  moving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of 
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twenty  miles  an  hour."    This,  however,  is  but  a  small  flaw ;  and  thei'o  is  mneh  in 
the  work  to  make  it  a  useful  manual  for  beginners. 

Professor  Newoomb's  treatise  {Fopular  Adronomy,  bj  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  LL J).,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory :  Macmillan  &  CSo.)  is  in 
many  respects  an  admirable  work.  It  is  not  designed  either  to  instmct  the 
professional  investigator  or  to  train  the  special  student  of  astronomy,  its  main 
object  being  to  present  the  general  public  with  a  condensed  view  of  the  history, 
methods,  and  results  of  astronomical  research,  especially  in  those  fields  which  are 
of  most  popular  and  philosophic  interest  at  the  present  day,  coached  in  such  lan- 
guage as  to  be  intelligible  without  mathematical  study.  It  must,  however,  be 
noticed  that  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  volume  is  so 
une(}ual — I  refer  here  to  the  quantity  of  matter  devoted  to  each,  not  to  its 
quality — ^that  the  work  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  general  treatise.  Some 
subiects — as,  for  instance,  the  solar  parallax — ^have  been  very  fully  treated ;  others, 
as  the  tides,  precession,  eclipses,  and  so  forth,  very  slightly.  A  treatise  in  which 
all  the  subjects  belonging  to  general  astronomy  were  treated  as  fully  as  the  soUr 
parallax  is  treated  here,  would  consist  of  several  volumes  as  large  as  the  present ; 
while  a  treatise  dealing  with  all  such  subjects  as  slightly,  one  may  almost  ny  at 
inadequS'tely,  as  Professor  Newoomb  deals  with  eclipses,  would  form  only  a  small 
handbook. 

The  historical  development  of  the  system  of  the  world  is  well  written  and  full 
of  interest.  Professor  Newcomb's  special  knowledge  does  not  perhaps  avail  him 
here  quite  so  directly  as  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  vet  it  has  its  value  even 
here.  Many  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  astronomy  have  fdkn 
into  gross  errors  for  want  of  familiarity  with  theoretical  and  instmmental  astro- 
nomy. Professor  Newcomb's  knowledge  stands  him  in  eood  stead  in  this  respect. 
The  literary  value  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  also  considerable.  Occasionally  we 
come  across  passages  in  which  the  writer  does  not  express  precisely  what 
he  intends.  Ix>r  instance,  speaking  of  what  would  happen  if  a  voyager  ooold 
travel  from  the  sun  through  space  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cross  the  orbit  of  Neptone 
in  one  day,  he  says,  "Jdl  the  planets  of  our  system  would  have  vanished  m  the 
distance  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  days,"  which  is  true,  "  and  the  son  would 
be  but  an  insignificant  star  in  the  firmament,"  which  is  certainly  not  trae,  unlets 
a  star  a  million  times  as  bnght  as  Sirius  is  to  be  called  insignificant.  Bat 
he  no  doubt  intended  the  second  statement  to  relate  to  the  state  of  things  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  where  he  had  mentioned  twenty  years  as  the  time 
in  which  the  nearest  star  would  be  reached. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  fcHiwg  within 
his  special  departments  of  mathematical  and  instrumental  research,  ftofeteor 
Newcomb  has  been  altogether  successful.  His  discussion  of  the  solar  parallax 
is  admirablv  lucid,  and  unquestionably  presents  the  actual  position  of  research 
into  that  subject  more  accurately  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  Wherever  he 
deals  with  questions  of  planetary  pnerturbation  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a 
master.  We  know,  too,  that  all  which  has  been  done  in  this  department  of 
research  has  come  more  or  less  fuUy  under  Professor  Newcomb's  scrutiny,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  overlooked  or  neglected.  Albeit  it  must  be  admitted  he 
has  not  in  every  case  told  his  reader  all  he  might  have  done.  His  account,  for 
instance,  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune  is  far  from  complete.  In  some  subjectSr 
so  closely  akin  to  those  which  he  has  made  his  own  that  we  might  expect  an 
equally  satisfactory  result.  Professor  Newcomb  has  made  some  singular  mis- 
takes. If  it  were  not  for  his  known  skill  as  a  mathematician,  and  the  certainty 
that  all  who  are  unable  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  mathematical  subjects 
would  be  misled  were  not  these  mistakes  pointed  out,  I  should  not  undertake  the 
invidious  task  of  indicating  errors  which  have  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  who  have  hitherto  criticized  Professor  Newcomb  s  treatise,  ft  is  certainly  in 
no  hostile  spirit  that  I  notice  them.  Indeed,  I  esteem  Professor  Newcomb  t<x> 
highly  to  suppose  that  he  would  so  misjudge  me  as  to  imagine  this.  He  is  ni't 
one  of  those  feeble-minded  folk  who  consider  it  a  personal  offence  and  wrong  ti» 
point  out  an  error  in  aught  that  they  may  say  or  do. 

The  first  of  these  eiTors  to  which  I  would  call  attention  relates  to  the  subject 
of  the  tides.  This  subject  is  inadequately  dealt  with  in  most  of  our  books  of 
astronomy.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  **  Astronomy  without  Mathematics "  is  the  cmlj 
popular  work  in  which  I  have  yet  seen  a  correct  account  of  it.     It  ^Is  so  dis- 
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tioetly  into  the  depai'tinent  of  mathomaticiil  astroiiomy  tliat  Frofe89*>r  Nowcumli 
might  >"^  MTi.iM-ted  to  Imve  been  ex<?*»ptionaUjr  siictJeBsful  m  diBcussing  it.  Uu- 
fortuii:  xplamttion  is  not  only  inoompletc*  but  alt(.»getber  ixicurrect*     He 

bas  Tm  1  by  a  fallacy  wliicb   has  deceived  several,  though  it  fthoidd  not 

hi'  i  such  a  mathematician  as  Newcomb.     It  niay  be  called  thi'  centri- 

fnu  falWy,  not  the  ordinary  mistake  in  regardinj^  as  a  centrifugal  force 

the  u-nilency  of  a  In^dy  to  move  on  the  tangent  to  a  path  mand  a  centime,  but  a 
fai'  more  eerioue  error.  We  know  that  the  eailh  circuits  once  in  each  lunai' 
mouth  around  the  common  ceutre  of  gi*avity  of  the  eailh  and  moon,  which  is  a 
point  aome  three  thousand  mile«  fiYjm  th«  earth's  centre.  It  aeems  natural  to 
Buppofic  that  parts  of  the  earth  nearest  at  the  moment  to  this  point  are  affected 
by  a  smaller  centrifugiil  force  ( to  U8<3  that  convenient  but  incon*ect  expresfiion) 
than  paiij  farther  from  it.  If  we  do  so,  and  consider  f ui'ther  the  different  dis- 
tances  of  vanous  parts  of  the  earth  fi*om  the  moon,  we  obtain  what  seems  Hke  a 
most  clear  and  simple  explanation  of  the  tidal  wave.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  explana- 
tion Professor  Newcomb  has  given,  precisely  its  Fergxison  the  shepherd  astronomer 

ikife  it  mor^  than   a  tx*nturv  ag»>.     But  so  soon  as   the   explanation   is   tested 

Jmerically^  it  is  found  to  fail.  The  tidal  wave  would  be  much  great**r  than  it 
ally  is  if  the  centrifugal  furce  varied  in  the  way  supposed.  Thus,  not  only  does 
the  explanation  fail,  as  Newcomb  wuuld  at  once  have  found  had  he  made  the 
C4&lcnhition,  but  we  Bee  that  the  reastmiug  must  be  errona:>us  on  which  it  is 
based.  In  point  of  fact  the  centrifugal  force  does  not  vary  in  the  manner  sup- 
3>osed.  It  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  mistake  is  precisely  the 
same  in  character  as  would  be  that  of  supposing  that  the  actual  motion  of  om* 
moon,  by  which  the  same  face  always  is  turned  earthwai'ds,  is  such  a*?  would 
result  iroui  the  mere  projection  of  the  moon  on  her  present  orbit,  without  the 
addition  of  a  rotational  motion  round  her  axis.  By  tiiis  faulty  reasoning  Pro- 
fessor Newoomb  arrives  at  the  usual  conclusion  that  the  ocean  would  be  so  acted 
npon  as  to  form  a  high  wave  under  the  moon  and  another  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  moon,  but  for  frictional  action,  which  causes  both  waves  to  lag  behind  these 
positions  by  about  one -eighth  of  a  complete  circumference  of  the  earth.  But  this, 
even  if  correctly  established  as  it  was  originally  established  by  Newton,  is  not 
the  correct  explanation  of  the  tibial  wave,  and  in  retdity,  as  Laplace  was,  I  Wdieve, 
the  fii*8t  to  punt  out,  there  would  be  low  water  under  the  m*jon  and  <>pjj«>©ite  the 
mo4:»n  were  it  not  for  friction,  the  moon^s  pull  on  the  i^tating  earth  causing  an 
effect  as  ilifi'erent  as  possible  frrtm  iivhat  would  happen  if  the  eiirtb  were  not 
rotating^  much  a^  the  atti'action  of  gravity  on  an  inclined  rotating  top  causes  the 
top  to  move  in  a  quit>e  different  way  fi^om  a  non-rotating  inclined  top  solicitixl  by 
gravity.  Friction  causes  the  two  opposite  places  of  high  water  to  be  shifted  back- 
wards through  three-eighths  of  a  circumfei'ence,  and  they  thus  assume  the  position 
actnally  observed,  but  not  at  all  in  the  way  which  the  ordinary  explanation 
indicates. 

**  Yet  another  my stoTioufl  phenomenon  which  gravity  completely  explains,"  as 
Professor  Newcomb  remiu^ks,  **  was  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes/'  But 
hia  explanation  of  the  subject  ib  altogether  errontxnis.  His  account  of  the  forces 
which  t«ud  Uy  bring  the  earth's  equator-plane  into  coincidence  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  is  affected  by  an  error  similar  to  that  affecting  his  account  t>f  the 
tides,  and  if  he  had  ciilcuhited  the  result  of  the  action  he  describes  he  would 
have  deduced  a  pi-ccessional  periofl  many  hundred  years  less  than  the  true 
one.  The  rest  of  the  explanation  is  nut  irroneous.  but  certainly  it  is  de- 
fcctivcw  In  fact,  it  is  no  explanation  at  all  t**  say  that  the  effexrt  which  the 
forces  t^ndi  to  produce  '*  is  prevented  by  the  eiu'th'e  rotati<.»n  on  its  axis,  which 
makes  it  act  like  a  gyroscope  or  like  a  spinning- top.''  seeing  that  the  thing  to  be 
explained  is  why  the  rotating  earth,  or  a  gym^cope,  or  a  spinning-tt*p,  bt-havcs  in 
the  observed  manner.  If  the  matter  coulfl  not  be  explaine*!  in  a  jHipuiai*  treatise, 
this  should  be  stated.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  matter  can  l»e  readiljf 
ejrohmied.  Airy  has  given  an  explanation,  though  mther  a  clumsy  one,  in  hm 
*'  Popular  Astronomy.^*  All  that  follows  in  Ncwcomb's  account  is  a  mere  stat^ement 
of  fatTt«,  without  exphination  of  any  soit. 

The  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  earth's  attraction  in  elongatij^ 
the  moon's  Kidy  is  also  erroneous. 

To  many  it  will  seem  inexplicable  that  a  mathematician  of  Professor  Ncwcomb's 
acknciwktdJil^  strength  should  have  made  mistakes  on  matters  purely  mat  he - 
la&tioal,  and  rather  elementary  than  profound.    Many,  I  daresay,  will  not  believe 
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that  such  mistakes  haye  been  made  nntil  Professor  Newcomb  bimself  corrects 
them,  which  he  is  sare  to  do.  No  mathematician,  however,  will  wonder  greatly 
at  lapses  in  such  matters,  on  the  part  of  an  analjst  whose  mathematical  strengw 
has  Deen  devoted  to  other  subjects.  The  wonder  is  that  Professor  Newoomb 
should  not  have  been  deterred  from  entertaining  the  erroneous  conceptions  I 
have  mentioned,  when  he  remembered  tliat  in  no  account  of  the  tides  since 
Newton  gave  his  first  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  have  the  considerations 
dwelt  on  bj  him  been  advanced  by  any  mathematician  of  repute.  Even  Ferguson, 
who  was  not  a  skilful  mathematician  (though  he  possessed  a  certain  geometrical 
in^nuitj),  expunged  the  unsatisfactory  explanation  from  the  later  editions  of  his 
"  Astronomy.  ' 

Of  minor  errors  in  matters  of  fact  I  would  note  the  following.  At  5.  295, 
Professor  Newcomb  states  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  see  any  indication  of 
an  atmosphere  round  Venus  when  the  planet  is  in  transit,  "  for  the  reason  that 
light  passing  through  its  denser  portions  would  be  refracted  entirely  out  of  its 
course,  so  as  not  to  reach  an  observer  on  the  earth  at  all."  It  is  quite  true  that 
light,  which  but  for  the  planet's  atmosphere  would  come  to  the  observer  on  earth, 
is  deflected  from  its  course,  and  does  not  reach  him.  It  is  also  true  that  when  the 
sun  is  setting,  rays  proceeding  straight  from  the  sun  towards  an  observer  are 
deflected  by  our  own  atmosphere,  and  do  not  reach  the  observer  at  alL  But  it 
does  not  follow  in  the  latter  case  that  the  observer  does  not  see  the  sun ;  he  sees 
the  sun  by  rays  which  but  for  our  atmosphere  would  not  have  reached  him. 
And  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  Yenus  in  transit,  the  planet's  atmosphere  may 
be  reco^ized  by  rays  of  sunlight  which  but  for  the  atmosphere  would  not  have 
reached  the  observer. 

Newcomb  objects  to  the  theory  of  his  countryman,  Professor  Kirkwood, 
respecting  the  minor  planets,  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  series  of 
distances  where  the  periodic  times  would  be  commensurable  with  Jupiter's  period, 
remarking  that  quite  a  nuniber  of  the  small  planets  have  a  period  very  nearly 
three-eighths  of  Jupiter's.  But  even  these,  he  will  find,  attest  the  reaU^  of 
Kirkwood's  law,  the  gap  at  the  exact  distance  corresponding  to  three-eightios  of 
Jupiter's  period  being  well  defined  though  narrow. 

Professor  Newcomb's  theoretical  views  respecting  the  physical  condition  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  me  for  the  most  part  weU  weighed;  but  I  may  be  to 
some  degree  prejudiced  in  their  favour  by  the  circumstance  that  they  resemble 
my  own.  Occasionally,  however,  he  advances  singularly  wild  fancies,  under  the 
guise,  too,  of  cautious  investigation  of  evidence.  Thus  he  considers  that  the 
darkness  of  certain  zones  of  the  Satumian  rin^-system  cannot  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sparsity  with  which  the  small  satellites  comprising  the  ring  are  there 
strewn,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  the  actual  darkness  of  the  satellites  in  those 
zones.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  probable,  on  a  priori  grounds,  than 
the  formation  of  zones  of  sparsely  distributed  satellites ;  whereas  nothing  can  be 
more  unnatural  and  improbable  than  the  separation  of  satellites  of  dark  substance 
from  those  of  light-coloured  substance.  Indeed,  if  one  carefully  consider  aJl  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  one  would  assert  that  scarcely  any  amount  of  evidence 
could  establish  a  conclusion  so  improbable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  very 
little  evidence  in  favour  of  that  conclusion.  The  strongest  evidence  we  have  (the 
views  obtained  by  the  Bonds  in  1856)  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  sparse 
distribution.  In  fact,  if  the  Bonds'  pictures  can  be  relied  upon,  the  theory  \a 
demonstrated. 

The  pictures  of  planets  hitherto  obtained  b^  means  of  the  great  Washington 
refractor  seem  scarcely  woi-thy  of  its  reputation.  The  view  of  Saturn  is  remark- 
able (the  shadow  of  tiie  ring  is  impossibly  wide,  however);  but  the  drawing 
of  Jupiter  is  not  strikingly  good,  and  that  of  Mars,  at  p.  322,  is  very  poor. 

The  treatise  as  a  whole,  however,  is' excellent.  I  have  dwelt  more  on  its  few 
defects  than  on  its  many  merits,  because  that  coarse  has  appeared  to  me  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  learner.  Every  statement  in  a  work  by  an  astronomer  so 
deservedly  distinguished  as  Professor  Newcomb  would  otherwise  be  taken  for 
gi*anted.  Indeed,  all  his  critics  hithei'to,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  have  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  book  is  absolutely  free  from  mistakes,  and  that  no  difficulties  have 
been  overlooked  or  evaded. 

Mr.  Lockver's  treatise  on  Star-Oazing  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  presents  the 
substance  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  instrumental  astronomy  delivered  by 
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iiim  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  tlie  year  1870.  But  much  has  been  added  to  the 
lectures  as  then  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  not  only  in  the  description  of 
new  instruments  and  methods,  but  also  in  matters  which,  while  very  necessary 
for  a  general  treatise  on  the  telescope  and  its  adjuncts,  would  have  been  unsuited 
for  a  mixed  audience. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  the  treatise  is  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  nature. 
Some  of  the  explanations  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  suited  for  an  audience  of 
actual  beginners ;  while  others  would  have  no  interest,  and  scarcely  any  meaning, 
•except  for  astronomers.  To  the  latter  class  belong  descriptions  of  complicated 
instruments  used  in  large  observatories,  and  especudly  those  descriptions  which 
are  almost  verbatim  transcripts  from  accounts  originally  given  by  the  owners  of 
optical  instruments.  To  the  former  belong  the  expmnation  of  the  equatorial  as ''  a 
tipped-up  alt-azimuth,"  and  the  explanation  of  the  vernier.  The  latter  indeed  is 
no  explanation  at  all,  but  simply  a  rather  long  statement  of  the  rule  for  reading 
the  vernier. 

Mr.  Lockyer  entertains,  it  is  said,  rather  a  contempt  for  mathematics,  and 
therefore,  many  of  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  present  volume  being  essentially 
mathematical,  he  has  necessarily  had  to  take  a  good  deal  on  trust.  Probably 
this  may  serve  to  explain  some  rather  singular  misapprehensions  relating  to 
such  matters.  Others,  however,  may  be  explained  by  the  somewhat  wide 
range  over  which  the  volume  travels.  For  instance,  a  somewhat  special  know- 
led^  of  the  history  as  well  as  the  principles  of  hoi'ology  would  be  required  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  various  forms  of  clocks,  chronometers,  and  so 
forth.  For  want  of  such  familiarity  with  the  subject,  we  find  Mr.  Lockyer 
describing  two  kinds  of  gravity  escapements,  which  not  only  never  have  worked, 
hut  never  could  be  made  to  work,  and  omitting  the  only  two  which  ever  did 
work,  viz.,  Hardy's,  which  still  exists  at  Cambridge  observatory,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett's,  of  wmch  thousands  have  been  made  for  large  clocks,  and  not  a  few  for 
small  ones. 

The  work  owes  much  to  supervision  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Seabroke,  of  Rugby,  to  whom 
parts  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume  are  also  due. 

Mr.  Lockyer  is  more  at  home  in  the  practical  application  of  spectrum  analysis 
{Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis  :  0.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  than  in  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  astronomical  instruments.  Passing  over  his  remarks  on  waves  and  on 
molecules,  subjects  which  cannot  possibly  be  treated  effectively  without  mathematics, 
this  is  an  interesting  and  in  places  a  very  suggestive  volume.  He  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  use  of  photography  in  spectrum  analysis,  especially  in  the  endeavour  to 
«olve  the  question  to  what  degree  the  solar  spectrum  is  vaiiable.  In  passing,  I  may 
remark  that  Mr.  Lockrer  seems  to  confound  Dr.  Draper  the  elder  with  Dr.  Henry 
Draper ;  at  least  he  draws  no  distinction  between  their  respective  labours.  The 
evidence  on  which  he  bases  the  opinion  that  ten  elements  (including  aluminium) 
exist  in  the  sun,  besides  those  (excluding  aluminium)  whose  presence  had  been 
established  by  Kirchhoff,  Thalen,  and  Angstrom,  seems  far  from  demonstrative, 
though  those  elements,  and  many  others,  are  doubtless  present  in  the  ruling  centre 
of  the  solar  system.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  one,  and 
justifies  the  occasional  use  of  high-flown  expressions.  But  although  literary  style 
is  less  important  than  scientific  accuracy  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  we  must  really  put 
in  a  plea  against  the  too  h'ee  mixtiure  of  metaphors.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
page  we  find  a  "  germ  of  thought "  "  stai-ting  "  m  Newton's  mind,  and  *'  fructifying 
into  the  theory  of  gravity,"  and  so  much  a  germ  may  on  occasion  be  allowed 
to  do :  but  the  process  shoiild  not  be  called  a  "  step  which  has  more  finnly  knit 
the  universe  together,  has  welded  it  into  a  more  and  more  perfect  whole,  and  has 
enhanced  the  marvellous  beauty  of  its  structm^.'* 

Although  the  exhibition  of  scientific  instruments  at  South  Kensington  led  to 
unpleasant  results,  culminating  in  a  formal  rebuke  about  accounts  (or  rather  about 
the  absence  of  certain  accounts),  the  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  that 
scheme  were  well  worth  preserving.  The  present  volume  (-Science  Lectures  at  South 
Kensington — Vol.  I. ;  Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  the  first  of  two  in  which  these  lectures  are 
to  be  collected.  It  contains  two  lectures  by  Captain  Abney  on  Photography ;  two 
lectures  by  Professor  Stokes — one  on  the  Absorption  of  Light  and  the  Colours 
of  Natural  Bodies,  the  other  on  Fluoreecence ;  two  by  Professor  Kennedy  on  the 
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Kinematics  of  Machinery;  two  by  Mr.  Bramwell  on  the  Steam-engine ;  one  lecture 
by  Mr.  F.  Forbes  on  Radiation ;  one  by  Mr.  Sorby  on  Microscopes ;  two  lectures  by 
Mr.  Bottomley  on  Electrometers ;  a  lecture  on  the  Apparatus  relating  to  Vegetable 
Physiology  by  Mr.  Vines;  and  lastly,  two  lectures  by  Professor  Carey  Foster 
on  Electrical  Measurements.  Most  of  these  lectures  are  highly  interesting. 
In  saying  that  those  by  Professor  Stokes,  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Sorby,  and 
Professor  Kennedy  are  especially  interesting,  I  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter,  rather  than  to  the  style  of  treatment ;  for,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
subjects  are  very  ably  treated.  The  exception  is  Mr.  Forbes's  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  Radiation,  which  reads  as  though  it  had  been  printed,  without  revision 
by  the  author,  from  the  roueh  notes  of  the  shorthand  writer.  I  may  be  fanciful ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  tne  ^neral  reader,  for  whom,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
these  lectures  arc  published,  is  likely  to  make  very  little  out  of  such  a  statement 
as  the  following : — 

"  You  know  that  if  we  employ  several  pieces  of  this  substance  called  tourmaline,  which 
is  tolerably  transparent,  if  we  first  pass  the  light  of  a  candle  through  one  piece  and  thai 
through  another,  we  can  turn  this  piece  of  tourmaline  about  in  a  certain  direction  until 
we  got  total  darkness ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  pieaes  of  tourmaline  are  arranged  in 
a  certain  position  no  light  can  pass  through  them,  but  if  you  turn  one  of  them  at  a  right 
angle  then  the  light  can  pass  freely  through  both  of  them,  and  that  is  the  phenomena 
(jsic)  called  polarisation';  it  was  completely  explained  by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
and  by  that  theory  alone,  and  it  became  desirable  to  see  whether  such  a  thing  could  be 
done  with  heat  from  a  low  source  of  temperature  which  was  not  luminous." 

Pyramid  facts  are  interesting  and  suggestive ;  but  we  have  had  too  many 
pyramid  fancies  of  late  (Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies,  by  James  Bonwick, 
t\R.G.S. :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.).  In  saying  this,  I  by  no  means  refer  to 
opinions  fairly  suggested  by  facts  known  respecting  the  pyramids,  but  to  wild 
fancies  for  which  men  try  to  find  evidence  in  those  buildings,  and  especially  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  All  that  is  known  about  the  great  pyramid  is  worthy  of  careful 
study ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  the  long  run  the  true  purpose 
of  that  remarkable  edifice  and  of  the  vai-ious  details  of  its  internal  structure,  will 
be  recognized.  But  when  a  general  theory,  in  itself  utterly  improbable,  is  adopted, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  everything  in  the  remot^  degree  connected 
with  the  theory  is  symbolized  in  the  great  pyramid,  men  naturally  grow  weary  of 
the  subject.  The  "divine-inspiration  theory"  of  the  pyramid  is  of  this  sort. 
Nothing  can  be  much  more  unlikely  antecedently  than  that  the  architects  of  the 
great  pyramid  were  commissioned  to  symbolize  a  number  of  divinely  communi- 
cated scientific  facts,  by  elaborately  concealing  all  evidence  respecting  them  in  a 
building  whose  real  object  was  not  to  be  recognized  till  the  proportions  of  the 
edifice  had  lost  their  original  exactness.  But  when  we  find  tiiis  theory  pushed 
further  and  further,  till  at  last  the  monstrous  conclusion  is  deduced  that  the  great 
pyramid  is  a  sort  of  architectural  Mother  Shipton,  preaching  in  words  of  solid 
granite,  that 

"  This  our  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one," 

we  are  apt  to  lose  patience,  and  to  forget  the  important  services  which  have  been 
rendered  in  pyramid  research  by  the  believers  in  these  preposterous  notions.  It  is 
gi-atifying,  then,  to  find  that  Mr.  Bonwick,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  none  of  these 
wild  fancies  to  propound,  but  has  simply  "  collected  intelligence  for  those  whose  time 
and  opportunities  will  not  warrant  research."  The  facts  he  has  brought  together 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  though  the  book  is  much  smaller  than  either  of 
Professor  Smyth's  chief  treatises,  it  contains  a  gi*eat  deal  of  information  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  those  works.  Albeit  a  treatise  on  the  pyramid  without  illustra- 
tions is  necessarily  imperfect ;  for  no  description  can  replace  plans  and  diagrams 
in  a  work  of  this  sort.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the  astronomical  matter  in  Mr. 
Bonwick's  work  is  far  from  coiTcct.  For  instance,  he  has  even  gone  further  astnij 
than  Mr.  Haliburton,  i-especting  the  relation  of  the  pyramid  passages  to  the 
Pleiades.  Professor  Smyth  notes,  correctly  of  course,  that  in  or  about  the  year 
2170  B.C.,  the  Pleiades  were  due  south  when  the  pole-star  of  the  peinod  was  due 
north  below  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  Haliburton  states  that  the.  Pleiades  were 
then  visible  through  the  ascending  passage,  while  the  pole-star  was  viaible  through 
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the  deaccnding  paasage.  This  is  inoorrect.  The  Pleiades  were  never  visible  through 
the  ftfioending  passage ;  and  in  the  year  2170  B.C.  they  were  north  of  the  equator, 
mid  were  thua  more  than  60  degi*ees  above  the  horizon  when  in  the  mei'idian, 
whereiis  the  aecending  passage  is  inclined  little  more  than  M  degrees  to  the 
horizon.  But  Mr,  Bonwick  goes  still  fui*ther  astray,  absolutely  saying  that  an 
olwerver  looking  thi-ough  the  northern  passage  (which  is  commonly  called  the 
descending  passtige)  would  there  distinguish  the  then  [kjIc- star  crossing  the  meridian 
beh>w  the  pole,  an<l  the  Pleiades  crossing  it  above !  He  states  also  that  the 
iiyramid  on  the  north  side  was  in  sbadow  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox, 
but  in  sunlight  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal,  at  mid-day, — which  would 
only  b«  true  for  »  pyramid  shaped  like  the  great  pynimid  and  set  in  north  latitude 
3i*J'^,  or  roughly  alMjuto60  miles  further  north  than  the  acttial  latitude  of  the  grt»at 
pynuDid* 


VII.— GEOGRAPHY,     GEOLOGY,    &c. 

( Under  the  Direction  of  Professor  T.  G.  Bonbtbt.) 


MR.  SCHUTZ  WILSON'S  sketches  \  Alpim  AicetUs  (iml  Adi^tUnre^ :  Sampson 
Li)W  &  Co.),  a**  he  informs  us,  have  already  appeared  in  print.      In  such 
case  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  x^eason  for  their  republication.     They 
add  nuthin^  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Alps;  for  the  eicpeditions described  have  been 
made,  and  m  most  eases  widtten  about  not  once  or  twice  j  there  is  no  attempt 
at  imparting  scientific  information,  almost  the  only  statement  which  by  stretch 
>  of  words  e-ould  be  included  under  thia  title  being  that  the  author  ma«le  a  fire  of 
,  ajrbutus  wood,  when  bivouacking  on  the  Mischabeb  of  which  Htatcment,  from  our 
knowledge  of  Switzerland  in  general  and  this  spot  in  particular,  we  arc 
^tical. 

,  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Mr,  Schiitz  Wilson  possesses  a  keen  eye  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  considerable  power  in  describing  them,  though  at 
timefl  his  style  is  a  little  forced  and  lalxiured.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  own  himself 
deeply  moved  by  the  mountain  giundeur,  and  can  abstain  from  the  feeble 
flippancy  which  seems  tie  rigneur  m  the  pages  of  some  describers  of  the  high  Alps, 
But  he  has  unwisely  compensated  himself  by  some  weak  efforts  to  be  funny  cou- 
oeming  his  companions,  on  whom  he  appears  to  be  in  the  habit  of  bestowing 
appropriate  (!)  titles,  suhsequently  designated,  like  academic  degrees,  by  their 
^  *n^tiiu  letters.  These  ptmderous  efforts  at  playfulness  may  have  been  just  tolerable 
fcthe  bivuuac  fire  or  on  a  wet  day  in  a  mountain  atiberge  ;  they  are  out  of  place, 
[»f  more  thiui  (juestionable  taste,  in  a  bciok. 

We  may  conveniently  speak  of  Sir  George  Nares'  and  Captain  Markham's 
books  in  company  {Narratwe  of  a  Voyage  to  Iks  Polar  Sea  duriwj  lB75-*i,  in  JI.M. 
SJiipM  Alert  mid  Discovery,  by  Captain  Sir  G-  S,  Nai'es :  2  vols,  Sampson  L<  tw 
S:  Co. ;  and  Th^s  Great  Fi'ozen  Sea  :  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voij^tffe  of  the 
Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-().  by  Captain  Albert  Mastinga 
Markham :  Daldy,  Isbister,  A  Co.),  as  they  deal  with  the  same  subject,  though 
treating  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In  Sir  George  Nares  work  and 
it«  api)endices,  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  are  fully  detailed ;  in 
the  other,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition  ai'e  most  prominent.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  one  which  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  jnipular.  To  say  this  is  nc;>t  to 
blame  either  author,  for  the  books  are  professedly  written  for  different  pui"- 
poee«,  and  each  in  its  way  is  well  done.  Generally,  the  monotony  of  the  Arctic 
winter  extends  itself  to  books  of  Aix'tic  travels,  but  the  except  ional  cijx"umstiuic^*s 
4*f  this  journey  make  its  records  more  than  usually  interesting ;  though  the 
dreariness  of  these  inhospitable  regions  seems  almost  appalling.  For  more  than 
four  long  months  the  sun  was  wliolTy  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  adventurexs,  all 
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living  creatures  appeared  to  have  deserted  the  region,  and  the  cold  was  at  times 
fearful — the  lowest  temperatures  occurring  at  the  end  of  February  and  becinning 
of  March,  when  the  average  of  the  week  ending  March  4ih  was  —  60^(Flit.), 
and  the  minimum  record  was  —  74° ! 

The  adventures  of  the  sledging  parties  are  painfully  interesting.  Each  was 
attacked  by  scurvy,  and  two  men  succumbed  to  the  disease,  the  survivors  only 
regaining  tne  ship  after  much  suffering  and  great  labour  on  the  part  of  all  who 
were  not  disabled.  It  would  be  diffici3t  to  fiSid  conduct  more  truly  heroic  than 
that  of  Lieutenants  Egerton  and  Bawson  when  bringing  back  to  the  Alert  Petenea 
the  Dane,  with  whom  they  had  been  despatched  southwards  to  commuxiicate  with 
the  Discovery,  He  had  l>een  attacked  by  illness,  and  was  thus,  owing  to  lua  en- 
feebled circtdation,  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  frost.  The  vexed  question  of  how 
far  the  failure  of  the  sledging  expeditions  was  due  to  not  taking  lime-juice  is,  of 
course,  touched  upon  in  each  work,  and  we  must  say  that  the  answer  seems  a 
satisfactory  one,  viz.,  that  it  had  never  before  been  found  needful  for  sledging 

farties,  and,  from  the  impossibility  of  thawing  it,  would  only  have  been  a  nsdess 
urden.  The  experience  of  Captain  Markham,  who  headed  ihe  party  which 
reached  the  most  northerly  point  (lat.  83°  20'  26")>  and  had  with  him  a  small 
quantity,  shows  that,  as  at  present  supplied,  lime-juice  is  practically  useless  on  sadi 
a  journey.  The  authors  attribute  tne  severity  of  the  outbreak — ^rightly,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge — to  the  exceptional  conditions  under  which  the  crews  had  passed  the 
winter,  and  the  unusual  hardships  of  these  journeys.  Captain  Markham  left  the 
Alert  in  lat.  82°  27'  on  April  3rd,  and  gained  his  most  northerly  position  on  May  lOtb, 
having  advanced  less  than  1°  in  this  long  period.  The  greater  part  of  Uie  journey 
was  among  huge  hummocks  of  ice,'  over  which  a  road  had  commonly  to  be  made 
with  pickaxes  Eefore  the  sledge  could  pass.  Even  before  the  outbreaJc  of  scurfy 
the  party  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  more  than  from  nine  to  ten  miles  a  day 
on  an  average.  At  the  highest  latitude  reached  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  ice;  the 
explorers  being  then  far  from  land,  and  the  sea  was  found  teeming  with  life; 
amphipoda  and  foraminifera.  Soimdings  were  obtained  in  71  fathoms,  and  the 
floe  was  only  64  inches  thick.  The  authors  re^rd  the  attainment  of  the  pole  by 
the  Smith  Sound  route  as  a  hopeless  task,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ice  in 
what  they  have  designated  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea. 

To  make  a  book  like  Captain  Kennedy's  {To  tlie  Arctic  Regions  and  Back  in  Six 
Weeks ;  heinga  Summer  Tour  to  Lapland  and  Norway,  by  Capt.  Alex.  W.  M.  Clark 
Kennedy,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  the  following  recipe  may  be  given  :— 
Take  a  tour  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  dress  it  up  with  clippings  from  guide-books 
and  a  good  deal  of  commonplace  natural  history,  add  a  sensational  title,  eamish  with 
some  woodcuts  (appropriateness  and  novelty  needless),  and  serve  up  wiUi  clear  type 
on  good  paper  in  a  volume  of  446  pages.  The  tour,  in  short,  described  by  the  hign- 
soundiu^  title,  "  To  the  Arctic  Re&:ion8,'*  is  of  the  most  commonplace  character.  It 
is  true  the  author  was  to  noi-th  of  the  Arctic  circle,  but  he  did  not  even  get  as  far  as 
Hammerfest,  and  thus  never  visited  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  and  of  course  never  saw  the  icebergs  which  illustrate  the  book.  Even 
the  science  strikes  us  as  not  particularly  original — the  most  startline  item  being 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  Lamont,  attributing  the  so-called  red  snow  to  t£e  droppings 
of  the  Little  Auk.  Apparently  these  authors  are  not  aware  that  Prctoeocau 
nivalis  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  have  never  examined  it.  Certain 
Kennedy  affixes  several  letters  to  his  name,  but  fortunately  F.G.S.  is  not  among 
them,  for  we  imagine  the  following  theory  of  the  tunnel  through  Tor^  Hat 
would  startle  some  members  of  that  society :— ''*  The  rock  itself  is  of  granite,  and 
the  aperture  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  falling  away  of  a  quantity  of 
mica !  **  We  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  Captain  Kennedy,  whose  early  work 
on  the  Birds  of  Berkshire  had  real  merits,  will  not  in  future  waste  his  energies  on 
hackneyed  themes. 

Though  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace's  book,  Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays  (MacmilUn 
and  Co.),  is  by  no  means  a  bulky  volume,  it  treats  of  a  wide  range  of  sabjects, 
and  contains  much  valuable  matter,  the  results  of  the  author's  extensive  and 
varied  experience.  The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  the  climate  and  physical  aspects 
of  the  equatorial  zone,  its  ve^tation,  and  the  animal  life  of  its  forests.  An 
interesting  chapter  on  hummmg-birds  follows,  and  this  account  of  one  of  the 
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gayest  families  among  the  bircb  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  colours  of 

"-iiiimaJfl  and  their  relation  to  sexual  selection.     Dr.  C,  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  the 

*  Deflccnt  of  Man/'  baa  amved  at  the  conclusion  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the 

colours  of  the  higher  animals  are  due  to  voluntary,  or  conscioas  sexual  selection, 

land  that  divei'sitj  of  colours  in  the  sexes  is  due,  primarilj,  to  tlie  transmission  of 

■colour  variations  either  to  one  sex  only  or  to  both  sexes,  the  difference  depend- 

ling  on  some  unknown  law,  and  not  being  due  to  natural  selection.    From  this  oon- 

'elusion  Mr.  Wallace  differs,  and  argues  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  in  favour 

of  the  following  positions  : — That  colours  are  fixed  or  modified  in  animals  by 

^natural  selection  for  viu'ioua  purposes,  as  concealment,  warning,  easy  recjjgnition 

on  the  part  of  members  of  their  own  species,  when  this  was  more  important  than 

t'oneeaunent,  or  to  diveH  attack  from  a  vital  pai*t  (as  in  the  brilliant  markings  of 

the  wings  of  lupidoptera) ;  that  they  are  produced  or  iatensified  by  piticesses  of 

development,  and  ai-e  specially  affected  by  a  surplus  of  vital  energy.     They  are 

f  also  more  or  hiss  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  food,  liglat,  and  other 

physical  or  chemical  <:^uses.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Wallace  reprints 

is  British  Assiiciation  address  at  Glasgow,  and  a  lecture  on  the  disti'ibntion  of 

limals  as  indicating  geographical  change.     In  the  former,  liis  remarks  on  the 

Qtiquity  of  man  are  well  worth  consideration,  for  he  points  out  that  not  only  ia 

lere  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  now  accepted  by  the  gi*eat  majority 

f  scientific  men,  but  also  that  *'  man's  intellectual  and  moral  development  reached 

almost  it«  highest  level  in  a  very  remote  past."    The  subject  is  too  long  a  one  to 

here,  but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  we  think  Mr.  Wallace  has  not  dis- 

d  sufficiently  between  development  in  special  dii'cctions  and  in  all  direc- 

'lis  simultaneously,  and  has  needlessly  coupled  moi'al  and  intellectualt  as  if  pro- 

L'ss  in  them  nt^cesaarUy  proceeded  pari  passu.    This,  however,  may  result  from 

unavoidably  brief  chai"acter  of  his  sunrey,  which,  if  it  only  suggest  further 

'  Irietr,  will  be  useful.     As  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 

3med  as  an   important  conti*ilmtion  from  one  of  oui^  most  accomplished 

BaturaHsta  to  a  subject  of  deep  intei-est. 

A  considerable  p^iilion  of  TJie  Otology  of  ike  Fmtland,  by  Sydney  B.  Skertchley, 
F*-G.S,  (Memoii*s  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales :  LHmgmans), 
B   devoted    to  subjects  not  strictly  geological.      It   contains  chapters   on  the 
bifltory  of  the  fenland  and  its  rivers,  their  covir^es,  changes,  banks,  and  sluices. 
The  meUxn'ology  of  the  fenland  also  iv^ceivea  full  notice,  and  numerous  matters 
>f  eooni:>mic  interest  ai'e  discussed.     The  materials  for  these  appear  to  have  been 
Icollocted  with  much  pains  and  labour,  so  that  we  have  in  one  volume  a  history  of 
most  interesting  district  of  om'  co^mtry.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
Ifravings  and  small  sketch-maps,  showing  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  fen- 
ad.     The  oldest  dei>o8it  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  work  is  the  Boulder- 
^biy*  which  the  author  considers  to  be  the  product  of  land-ice,  au  opinion  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be  Questioned  by  manj-  geologists,  and  we  think  will  find 
Tew  supporters  among  those  lamiliar  with  existmg  c'laciers.     In  succession  to  this 
"~     ftes  a  series  of  gi'avels ;  these  the  author  divides  mto  an  older  group,  which  he 
^8  flood-gravels,  believing  them  to  have  been  produced  when  the  rainfall  was 
'than  at  present,  and  old  river- gravelsj  found  in  connection  with  existing 
t  though  obviously  of  great  antiquity.     In  both  theee  palajolithic  weapons 

m  found.     Connected  also  with  them  are  some  gravels  containing  marine 

bcHs.  The  author  accepts  Dr.  J.  Geikie's  coiTclation  of  the  boulder-clay  and  old 
gravels  of  East  Anglia,  re»ai*ding  the  former  as  equivalent  to  the  lower  boulder- 
thiy  rif  Lancashire,  and  the  latter  to  the  Middle  Sands  of  that  county  and  the 
Jrift  of  M<^1  Tryfaen.  We  ai-e  not  fond  of  prophesying,  but  we  venture  to  pi*edict 
rather  ephemeral  existence  for  this  doctrine.  The  author  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
,  dangerous  fondness  for  startling  theories,  for  he  refers  to  the  interplaeial  age  of 
llic  human  race  as  a  proved  fact,  and  states  that  he  has  found  palE&ohthio  wt^pona 
n  Korfolk.  in  beds  which  are  incontestably  older  than  the  boulder-clay.  What 
additional  evidence  he  may  have  now  obtained  we  do  not  know,  but  that  adducedj 
rben  he  fii-st  announced  Ins  discovery,  proved  less  than  nothing. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  old  forest- beds 
rUich  8acc<>?d  to  the  gravels,  the  marine  silte  which,  being  inland  older  than  the 
>eats»  gi-adually  rise  in  level  seawaivU^ — deposita  which  had  much  perplexed  earlier 
observers,  but  are  very  lucidJy  explained  by  Mr*  8kertchley — ^and  lastly,  the  peat 
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moraaeeB  themselves.  It  will  be  thus  seen  how  wide  a  range — even  with  its 
geological  limitations — the  book  covers ;  and  though  we  have  expressed  dissent 
nY>m  one  or  two  theoretical  views  of  the  author,  we  gladly  bear  testimonj  to  the 
general  ability  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 

The  Superficial  Oeohgy  of  the  Country  adjoining  the  Coasts  of  South-voeH 
Lancashire,  by  C.  E.  de  Kance,  T.G.S.  (Memoirs  of  the  Greolo^cal  Survey  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales :  Longmans),  also  deals  with  a  similar  class  of  deposits  to  the  last 
— namely,  the  glacial  and  post-elacial — and  is  a  carefully  written  memoir,  which 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  information.  The  author  adduces  evidence  to 
show  that  the  chief  physical  features  of  the  district  are  pre-glacial ;  the  Bibble, 
Mersey,  &c.,  running  m  channels  which  have  been  almost  entirety  excavated  in  drift 
Formerly  indeed  the  land  must  have  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  the  present,  for  the 
ancient  trough  of  the  Mersey,  where  it  tmproaches  the  sea,  is  filled  up  with  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  of  glacial  toft,  the  srulace  of  which  is  but  little  above  high-water 
mark.  Mr.  de  Bance  divides  the  glacial  deposits  into  Till  and  Lower  Boulder-clay, 
Middle  Drift  Sand  and  Gravel,  and  Upper  JBoulder-clay.  The  lower  boulder-clay, 
regarded  by  the  author  as  a  marine  deposit,  passes  into  till — a  land  deposit,  con- 
taining sub-angular  fragments  of  local  rocks,  at  about  two  himdred  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  middle  drift  contains  erratics  and  pebbles,  the  majority  of  which  are 
derived  from  the  carboniferous  series,  but  some  come  from  the  mountains  of  Cum- 
berland, and  perhaps  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland.  Marine  shells  are  also 
found  in  this  deposit.  The  upper  boulder-clay  also  derives  its  erratics  from  the  same 
localities,  and  contains  manne  shells.  The  rock  beneath  the  first  of  these  three 
deposits  is  sometimes  distinctly  smoothed  and  grooved  bv  the  passage  of  ice,  pro- 
bably that  of  glaciers.  Among  the  post-glacial  deposits  the  following  are  described 
(1)  high-level  alluvium,  (2)  lower  scrobiculai-ia  and  cyclas  clays ;  cstuarine  deposits 
overlying  and  intercalated  with  old  peats  and  forest  beds ;  (3)  peat  and  various 
newer  deposits.  This  Memoir  seems  to  us  to  render  very  improbable  the  correlation 
of  the  above  deposits  with  those  of  East  Anglia  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  C^eikie  and 
favoured  by  Mr.  Skertchley,  which,  on  general  physical  grounds  alone,  is  far  from 
probable.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  correlate  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
glacial  deposits  of  the  west  with  the  corresponding  deposits  on  the  east  coast,  than 
to  make  such  a  singular  grouping  as  is  required  to  bring  the  palaeolithic  gravels 
into  the  mid-glacial.  The  Memoir  is  also  valuable  as  proving  the  marine  origin 
of  much  of  the  boulder-clay. 

One  point  common  to  these  two  books  calls  for  special  and  unfavourable  comment, 
though  probably  the  authors  are  not  responsible  in  the  matter.  This  is  the  exor- 
bitant and  almost  prohibitive  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  published.  Mr. 
Skertchley 's  book  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- six  pages,  with  twenty-four  ex- 
planatory plates  and  thirty-six  woodcuts,  is  two  guineas.  The  price  of  Mr.  de  Rance*s 
volume  (one  hundred  and  forty  pages  and  still  less  expensive  woodcuts,  unbound) 
is  even  more  outrageous — seventeen  shillings !  We  venture  to  assei-t  that  no  ordi- 
nary publisher — unless  a  book  were  of  the  Holywell  Street  type — would  ventiire  to 
demand  the  half.  We  have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  price  charged  represents  the 
cost  of  the  book  "  to  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty  s  Treasury  " — if  so,  let  them 
settle  that  matter  with  the  author  and  the  officers  of  the  survey.  There  may  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  it  or  not — but  if  the  Geological  Sui-vey  of  England  is  worth 
undertaking  in  the  interests  of  science,  then  the  results  should  be  accessible  at  a 
moderate  price  to  the  scientific  public.  We  hear  also  that  the  same  principle  of 
short-sighted  economy  regulates  the  whole  dealing  of  the  authorities  with  these 
memoirs  of  the  survey :  but  few  copies  ai-e  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author, 
none  are  sent  to  the  leading  newspapers  and  reviews  for  notice.  The  authorities 
seem  to  regard  these  pubucations  as  illegitimate  issue,  the  birth  of  which  they 
would  gladly  hide  in  obhvion.  The  liberality  of  the  American  Government — owing 
to  which  the  publications  of  its  survey  are  widely  spread  in  Europe — is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  parsimony  of  our  own ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  this 
penny-wise  pound-foolisn  policy  will  be  abandoned. 

The    great  part   of   the   next   volume,   The  Fenland,  Poet  ani  Pr§mni,  by 


Sam.   H.  Miller,  P.R.A.S.,  and  Sydney  B.   J.  Skertchley,  P.GA         ^ 

deals  with  the  history,  antiquities,  botany,  zoology,  and  meteorology  of  w 
fens  ;    but  the  geology  also  receives  its  due  shami-  of.  voAcm.     JkM  tino  put 
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ili<*  work  is  from  llie  psix  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir   noticed    above, 

t»       *  *  18  the  same,  Dut  the  acoount  is  of  course  less  technicalt  and  so 

iri  t*  to  the  general  reader.     The  defecta,  as  we  think  them,  mentioned 

<  n  <x»nrse  aJso  to  be  found  here,  but  with  that  exception  the  sketch  #f 

<^y  will  lie  aa  useful  aa  it  is  atti-actively  written.     The  book  is  much 

iiuA  more  haudsomelj  got  up  than  the  Memoir,  and,  being  issued  by  the 

B,  is  much  less  expensive. 

■ii&my  Hull,  in  a  small  volume  entitled   T/te  Fhym^al  Geology  and  Geo- 
f  of  Irtland  (E.  Stanford),  gives  a  cleAi*  and  concise  account  uf  the  g^- 
cal  atruetui'e  of   Ireland,  and  of  the   ogencies  whieJi  have  produced   its 
lent  physieal  fetitures.     A  sketch  of  the  geologj  occupies  the  Erst  part  of  the 
in  which  he  brieUy  describes  the  paloHDzoic  rocks  which  constitute  the 
nart  of  the  island,  tJie  isolated  patches  of  mesozoic  age,  and  the  igneous 
tAni'wt  the  sole  repi-esentativos  of  the  kainozoic;  concluding  with  a  full 
«l  and  post-glacial  depoBits,    In  the  next  part,  after  a  description 
-ical  ft^atures  of  Ireland,  Profes64jr  Hull  applies  the  theory  of 
r,  i^wfessor  Jukes,  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  the  principal 
The  origin  of  lakes  is  then  discussed,  in  which  Professor  Hull,  wlule 
►  jnany  to  glacial  excavation,  allows  that  some  of  the  Ixish  lakes  cannot 
jMd.     Though  perhapfl  we  should  be  disposed  to  go  even  fm'ther  than 
Ssfactory  to  find  some  signs  of  mitigation  in  the  lues  glacialis  which  of 
'  years  has  so  seriously  affected  geologists.     When  the  work  reaches  a  second 
ion,  we  hope  the  author  will  reconsider  one  or  two  statements  on  this  subject, 
ad  will  revise  some  sentences  in  the  petrology.    Is  "  basalt  and  amygdaloid  **  (p.  59) 
r  hendiadys  for  amygdaloidal  l>a8alt,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?   Pelstone  porphyry 
p.  35)  means,  we  suppose,  porphyritic  felstone.     But  these  ai-e  minor  blemishes; 
be  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  gives  w^hat  has  long  been  needed,  a  concise 
L'ientifie  account  of  Irish  geology.     But  in  so  doing.  Professor  Hull  has  found 
a  new  Irish  grievance.    The  denudation  of  the  Irish  coal  measures  supplied 
doposka  which  protected  those  of  England ;  "Ireland  stript  hei*8elf  to  clothe 
•  sister.  ,  .  ,  this  debt  ought  never  to  be  forgotten."  We  tremble  to  think  what 
these  worda  of  Professor  Hull  may  l^ar  in  future  Parliamentary  debates; 
vision  of  *'  indirect  claims/*  before  which  those  in  the  Alabama  case   are 
rises  to  appal  us. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper's  book,  E^oluHonj  the  Sione  Book^  and  the 
Mosaic  Tiecnrd  of  Creation  (Hodder  &  Stonghton),  is  excellent,  not  so  its  execution. 
The  author  has  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  has  but  few  qualifications.  To  deal 
with  the  ditHcult  nuestions  involved  in  the  theological  and  scientific  controversies  of 
the  day  I'eqnires  judicial  calmness  and  accurate  knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the 
question.  None  of  these  the  author  appears  to  possess.  He  has  doubtless  read  some 
scientific  works  diligently,  and  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  them,  since  his 
book  teems  with  elementary  blunders.  Hia  principle  of  argument  seems  to  be 
tJiat  common  to  a  good  many  earnest  defendei*8  of  Christianity  m  more  than  one 
_epoch — namely,  to  deny  results  of  science  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  they 
ome  irresistilde  to  show  by  judicious  elasticity  of  interpretation  that  they  do 
ot  really  militate  acainst  Scripture.  His  book  may  be  comforting  to  those  of 
cure  faith,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  establish  one  who  is  seriously  shaken, 
will  ffvt^ilit^ite  the  conversion  of  an  unt*eliever. 


Jr.  .'  Lti  iKio  has  published  a  new  edition  of  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Eel4dion 
I  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co*)i  making  several  additions  and  alter- 
tions  ;  the  mcist  impc>rtant  being  rewriting  the  account  of  the  glacial  deposits  of 
Sugland  .'*it*^r  personal  examination,  and  some  new  details  on  the  J^cotch  interglacial 
Nxls.  The  book  is  thus  more  complete  than  the  former  edition,  though  we  still  note 
eticienciea ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  list  of  erratics,  no  mcMition  is  made  of  their  occur- 
3ice  in  tbo  English  add  measures  or  in  the  Cambridge  grecnsand.  The  main 
»l'-ew*te  of  the  book,  its  one- sidedness  and  tendency  tt>  rash  generalization, 
f'main.  Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  in  the  first  edition  have 
♦UBly  contested  by  competent  cntics,  but,  as  a  mle,  Dr.  Geikie  calmly 
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repeats  them,  leaving  bis  antagoniste  uimotioed.  The  "  human  bone "  of  the 
Victoria  cave  is  duly  cited,  though  the  uncertainty  of  the  determination  is  now 
generally  admitted ;  and  Mr.  Skertchley's  discoyenes  in  Norfolk  are  quoted  as  if 
geologists  received  them  with  unquestioning  faith.  The  correlation  proposed  for 
the  'SoAt  Anglian  drifts,  as  we  have  alr^idy  said,  seems  to  be  extremely  im> 
probable. 

Two  parts  of  the  QiMrterly  Jowmal  of  ike  Geological  Society  have  appeared  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year.  They  contain  a  number  of  interesting  papers,  in 
addition  to  the  able  and  elaborate  address  of  the  retiring  president  (Professor 
Duncan),  upon  the  results  of  recent  palsBontological  investi^tions.  Silurian  bed? 
have  been  £scovered  in  Teesdale.  Both  at  St.  Davids  and  m  Carnarvonshire  rocks 
considered  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  wholly  igneous  or  in  the  eztremest  stage  of 
metamorphism  are  recognized  as  Pre-Cambnan,  and  stratified.  Among  them  are 
beds  of  volcanic  origin.  The  description  of  the  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  is  con- 
tinued and  their  microscopic  structure  investigated.  Here,  also,  are  ample  siffns  of 
contemporary  volcanic  action,  and  these  beds  are  held  to  be  possibly  Pre- Cambrian. 
The  Moffat  series  in  South  Scotland  is  the  subject  of  a  masterly  paper,  in  which  it 
is  contended  that  the  lower  Silurian  of  that  area  consists  of  a  thin  lower  group  of 
ffraptolitic  shales  and  a  thick  upper  group  of  arenaceous  strata.  The  hotter  by 
frequent  plication  is  made  to  appear  much  thicker  than  it  really  is.  The  foesu 
plants  of  Grinnell  Land  are  the  subject  of  an  important  memoir,  and  there  are 
several  other  valuable  contributions  to  palasontology. 


THE  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  set  forth  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tiactly  as  hes  in  the  writer's  power  the  attempts  which  are 
^»ow  being  made,  or  have  been  already  made  by  the  present  PontiflF, 
^BLeo  XIII.,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Cathohc  Church  with  the 
Hpeace  of  civil  govenimeots. 

In  entermg  on  this  task  prominence  must  first  be  given  to  a  fact 

^-which  has  exercised  great  infiueoce  on  the  events  to  be  afterwards 

Brecorded*      That  fact  was  the  death,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

^Bpresent  year,  of  King  Victor  Eramaniiel.     The  decease  of  the  monarch 

^•occasioned  such  universal  mouniing,  and  provoked  such  demonstrations 

of  affection  and  loyalty,  on  the  part  of  the  entire  Italian  population, 

that  the  Vatican  itself  was  startled  by  the  spectacle.     The  event  had 

not  only  given  fresh  vigour  to  the  faith  in  nationality,  it  had  also  to  £t 

I      certain  extent  revealed  the  deeper  traditions  and  instincts  of  the  national 

^fceligion.     The  great  Liberal  party,  imposing  silence  on  the  raaterial- 

^■Ests  and  freethinkers,  hung  all  the  churches  with  tricolour  flags,  and 

^Kbe  foremost  actors  in  the  great  national  revolution  thronged  all  the 

^katbedrals,  and  there  paid  the  tribute  of  religious  rites  to  the  departed 

^niovereign,  already  invested  with   an    almost   legendary  halo.      The 

impression  created  by  the  monarch's  death  had  sunk   deep  into  the 

ids  of  the  people,  when  the  death  of  Pius  IX,,  8<j  long  expected  and 

aore  than  once  even  prematurely  announced  at  last  took  place.     The 

Contrast  between  the  national  mourning  exhibited  for  King  Victor 

Smiuanuel  and  the  general  indifference   shown  on  the  decease  of 

^ius  IX*  was  too  clear  and  unmistakable  not  to  suggest  very  awkward 

oonclnsions.    It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  contrast 

VOL.  xxxm,  2  y 
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thus  presented  served  as  a  crucial  test  to  the  great  body  of  Italian 
Catholics.  From  that  day  illusions  were  more  rapidly  dispelled,  and, 
just  as  if  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  political  relations  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Itahao  State  stood  foi-th  in  their  real  and  shai 
outlines. 

Whatever  views  might  have  been  previously  entertained  by 
foreign  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  it  is  quite  certain  that  on 
entering  the  Vatican  they  found  a  strong  current  of  opinion  for 
which  they  were  totally  unprepared*  Cardinal  Manning  may,  amongst 
his  ovfn  Enghflh  partisans  and  acbnh-ers,  affimi  and  reaffirm  that  be 
never  urged  upon  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College  the  expediency 
of  holding  the  Conclave  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  Such  declam- 
tions  will  not  cancel  the  fact  that  the  representations  made  by  him  to 
his  brother  Cardinals  during  the  Conclave  could  only  at  the  time  lead 
to  the  inference  that,  in  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  sittingB  of  th« 
Conclave  to  Malta,  or  some  other  place  not  subject  to  the  Italtao 
Crown,  he  was  putting  forth  a  zeal  not  inferior  to  that  displayed 
by  him  in  the  cause  of  Papal  Infallibility,  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  majority  of  tlie  Cardinals  reached  Borne  than  it  became 
evident  that  on  one  most  important  point  their  decision  might  cleaily 
ba  foreseen.  They  were  quit©  resolved  not  to  elect  a  foreignar  to 
the  Papal  throne,  and  equally  determined  not  to  elect  aiL  Ultra- 
montane backed  notoriously  by  foreign  influence.  Of  the  prevkmi 
existence  of  this  moderate  and  Italian  party  in  the  Sacred  College  no 
doubt  had  been  entertained.  But  the  precise  strength  of  its  cou- 
victions,  the  character  of  its  organization,  the  nature  o£  ita  leader- 
ship, if  it  possessed  a  regxdar  and  recognized  leader,  werr  "  itite 
which  were  involved  in  great  obscurity.     Through  the  mi^t  vof. 

it  was  not  diflBoult  to  discern  how  strongly  and  in  what  directioa  tint 
4  current  ran,  and  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blew,     A  thoufiar*  '       ' 
.facts^  each  in  itself  insignificant,  but  collectively  albimportant, 
ita  make  known  the  true  state  of  matters.    From  maay  a  mouth  pith 
.ceeded  the  remark  that  the  demonstmtiona  of  aflfeci'  1  reverence 

offered,  not  only  by  the  Italian  people,  but  by  all  '  <]  Sfateii  Im 

the  memory  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  a* 
laJit  jopening  men^e  eyes.  In  other  quarters  it  was  observed  that  the 
principles  of  free  government  and  national  unity  had  evideutly  rtrock 
^Buch  deep  root  that  it  was  quite  idle  to  continue  any  Icmger  dreMftaf 
about  a  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  Italy,  it  w» 
affirmed,  had  recorded  a  second  and  more  imprefldive  plebtidtt 
&ii..&voujr  of  the  House  of  Savoy;  And  then  profound  v<ftgMt 
oriois  expressed  at  the  fact  that  so  important  a  figure  in  Uie 
tumaln  of  the  Papacy  as  that  of  Pius  IX.  ahould  havo  paved 
away  without  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  deceased  PonttflTit  feflow- 
oountrymon  similar  feehags  of  affection  and  of  '  "  Wlien  tlkt 
Muses  of  this  contrast  were  broutrht  to  light  an<i  canvassed 
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^re  were  found  0ot  a  fewbigbly-honoured  and  influential  prelate8who 
;>Iored  the  eccentricities  and  follies  of  Piua  LX^  as  having  been  the 
^caaion  of  eo  much  mischief.    The  general  indifference  manifested  on 
Piufi  IX/s  death  found,  it  was  said,  its  simple  and  natural  explanation 

t those  eccentricities,  which  had  aUenated  from  the  Holy  Seothe  great 
LBS  of  the  Italian  people*  At  the  very  moment  when  the  crowd, 
jdrawTi  by  enrioeity,  was  thronging  St.  Peter's  for  the  purpose  of 
^^taholding  the  Pontiff's  corpse,  many  a  sharp  censure  was  to  be  heard 
Tm  the  lialls  of  the  Vatican,  where  from  this  or  from  Uie  other  high 
scleaiastic  the  words  proceeded,  '*  There  must  be  a  change  of  system, 
;^eTwifie  who'  can  tell  how  it  will  all  endt"  In  many  w^ell-known 
^rieal  houses  a  franlt  tribute  of  admiration  was  paid  to  the  conduct 
I  tile  Government  and  to  the  bearing  of  the  troops,  as  shown  in  the 
ible  order  maintained  at  such  a  critical  moment  throughout  the 
hcity.  Not  that  tliere  were  wanting  furious  fanatics  who  at  once 
le  alarm  on  hearing  such  language  as  the  above,  and  deter- 
'mliaed  to  band  themselves  more  closely  together  to  prevent  the  great 
danger  of  a  moderate  Poj>e. 

I 

^In  the  very  fimt  meetings  of  tlie  Conclave,  I  repeat,  it  was  quite 
Kideiit  that  the  Ulfcramontane  Cardinak  had  no  chance  of  success* 
Ctodinal  Joachiu  Pecci,  one  of  the  most  learned  members  of  the 
^kcred  College,  who  was  an  object  of  profound  aversion  to  Cardinal 
■ttonelli,  and  was  systematically  kept  for  many  years  at  a  distance 
Bom  Rome,  had  shortly  before  been  appointed  Cardinal  Camarlengo, 
%;isjnat  possible  that  Pius  IX.,  in  conferring  on  Mm  that  office,  took  it 
for  granted  that,  in  accordance  wTth  the  usual  custom  of  the  Sacred 
E>Uege,  tie  Cardinal  Camarlengo  would  be  virtually  excluded  from  the 
of  candidates  for  the  tiara.  But  the  first  consequence  of  the  nomi- 
Itiou  was  that  Cai'dmalPecci»  during  his  brief  temn^e  of  office  as  Camar- 
igov  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  into  prominence  his  character 
id  opinioDs.  There  was  formed  at  once  without  a«  well  as  within 
'  walls  of  tbe  Vatican  a  current  of  opinion  favourable  to  Cardinal 
Dci»  who  was  pronounced  to  be  avei-ae  to  flatteiy>  and  to  the  femi  - 
!  '  : '  umcs  by  which  Piua  IX.  wns  mihappily  too  much 
liiial  Pecei  was  considered  hostilu  to  tbe  Jesuits, 
it  was  rep^)rted  to  be  his  intention  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
l^old  abuses  and.  corruptions  of  the  Vatican.  Future  historical 
,  will  doubtless  display  much  acumen  in  bringing  to  liglit  the 
allBged  tangled  web  of  native  intrigues  or  foreign  influence  resulting 
^the  election  of  Joachin  Pecci  to  the  Papal  chair.  I  unhesitatingly 
irmi  on  the  coutraiy,  that  hie  election  w^ae  brought  about  by  the 
i0/*of  ptibEc  opinion,  which  it  ie  not  too  much  to  say  had  never 
'  ^^  annab  of  the  Papacy  been  exerted  so  freely  and  so 
e  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  Not  an 
2  Y  2 
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hour  passed  in  which  there  were  not  transmitted  by  telegraph  td 
all  parts  of  the  world  the  most  minute  details  respecting  tliis  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  they  could  poasiblj 
be  known ;  and  on  all  these  details  the  press  la^Hshed  its  commentB. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Cardinals  themBelves  to  keep  aloof 
from,  or  reniam  indifferent  to,  these  manifestations  of  public  opinion. 
The  current  in  favour  of  modemte  courses  was  strong  and  mjde- 
niable.  As  it  flowed  into  the  Sacred  College  it  found  itself  en- 
countered and  aiTested  by  several  groups  of  schemers,  bent  on  objects 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  regard  as  compatible  either  with  the 
welfare  of  civihzed  States  or  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
was  wanting,  however,  for  this  current  of  opinions  favourable  to  a 
moderate  pohcy  a  clear  and  definite  expression.  On  the  first  divsion  a 
considerable  number  of  votes  were  given  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Peoci 
Then  all  doubts  and  hesitations  vanished.  Even  Cardinal  Franchi, 
who  wielded  so  much  influence  in  the  Sacred  College,  bowed  down 
before  the  clear  expression  of  pubUc  opinion.  What  followed  with  such 
rapidity  raust  be  ascribed  to  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  the  Cardinak^ 
who  perceived  that  a  prolonged  opposition  would  only  result  either  in 
the  defeat  of  Cardinal  Pecci's  reactionary  opponents,  or  in  the  hmni* 
liating  and  perEous  spectacle  of  an  open  div^ision  amongst  the  rukn 
of  the  CathoHc  Church.  The  triumph  of  Cardinal  Pecci  was  hailid 
everywhere  throughout  Italy  as  a  national  triumph,  and  this  for  the 
special  reason  that  his  election  had  been  imposed  on  his  brother 
Cardinals  by  Italian  pubhc  opinion.  For  Cardinal  Manning,  who,  if  be 
had  not  actually  put  forward  direct  pretensions  to  the  vacant  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  certainly  did  nothing  to  discourage  the  efforts  made  by  hi* 
devoted  partisans  and  adniiiere  to  represent  him  as  the  member  of  the^ 
Sacred  College  best  fitted  to  fill  eo  high  an  office, — for  a  Cardi&al  d 
this  stamp  it  must  have  been  no  sUght  humihation  to  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  bow  down  with  all  apparent  reverence  before  a  Pope  the  knowB 
enemy  of  those  very  Jesuits  whom  His  Eminence  of  Westminster  hold* 
in  such  honour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  severe  lesson  thus  received 
will  have  the  effect  of  opening,  however  late,  Cardinal  Manning^s  ^jm 
to  the  existence  of  a  fact  which  he  has  hitherto  seemed  resolved  moit 
obstinately  to  ignore.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  Roman  Curia  is  esBeo- 
tiaUy  Italian,  No  phenomenon  in  the  administration  of  tbe  RomftD 
CathoUc  Church  is  more  remarkable  than  the  skill  with  wiuoh  tlii 
Italian  eccleBiastics  constantly  residing  in  Rome,  though  in  most  oaiei 
far  inferior  to  their  foreign  brethren  in  talent,  in  learning,  and  ia  moiil 
character^  contiuue  to  turn  to  account  the  influence  in  foreign  ooiui* 
tries  of  those  very  brethren  for  the  firmer  consoHdation  of  their  owb 
power  at  the  Papal  Court.  Foreign  ecclesiastics  have  soon  an  oppoi' 
tunity  of  learning  the  extreme  Hmit  of  gratitude  felt  m  tlie  Y«tiw^ 
One  of  these  may,  after  the  fashion  of  C  "  I  Manni 
widespread  agitation  in  favour  of  such    • 
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iufallibiUty  j  lie  may  squeesse  out,  from  the  hoards  of  the  rich  or  the 

^prd'^f^'ou  earuings  t*f  the  poor,  millions  to  be  laid  as  Peter's  pence  at 

^■iL^  feet  of  the  Pontiff;  hti  may  effect  in  the  interests  of  Rome  the 

Hc>nverfiion  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  This,  and  the  Most  Noblo  the 

^■arqiiis  nf  That,  and  aef?uro  his  R|>iritual  chief  that  their  convei-sion 

Bdly  precedes  the  **  going  over*'  of  entire  towns  and  coimtiei? ; — he  may 

4o  all  this,  and  he  will  have  his  reward  in  the  possession  of  a  red  hat, 

id  the  conecqiicnt  social  distinction  which  his  exalted  rank  in  the 

lurch  will  secure  to  him  in  his  native  country  amongst  all  the  members 

wf  his  own  communion.     But  if  he  dreams  for  a  single  moment  that 

ith  the  acquisition   of  such   honours  he  has   gained  the  power  of 

ifluencing  ut  the  Vatican  the  councils  of  the  Cliurch,  he  will  verj^  soon 

make  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  he  has  been  reckoning  without 

host.     All  the  talent  and  energy  which  he  has  been  exerting,  and 

icceesiiilly  exerting,  at  home,  for  the  interests  of  his  Church,  will  be 

pand  utterly  powerless  the  moment  that  he  seeks  to  employ  them 

making  the  slightest  impression  on   that  obstinate,  ignorant,  yet 

iuHt  pmctically  vulpine  element  in  the   Romun  Curia  which  is  so 

loroughly  Italian — nay,  more,  so  thoroughly  Roman.     This  is  a  cha- 

icteristic  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  which  deserves  far  more 

tentiou  than  it  commouly  receives ;  and,  paradoxical  as  the  asser* 

tion  may  at  the  first  glance  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  exactly 

in  proportion  to  the  iiiereased  predominance  of  this  exclusively  Roman 

«fluence  in  the  Curia,  the  congregations  of  Cardinals,  and  the  foreign 
miiatoresy  there  is  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
gnitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  abject  submission  before  the  will  of  the  Vatican.  No  better  example 
of  this  intense  selfishness  of  a  local  caste,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  can  be 
aund  than  is  furnished  by  the  whole  stor^^  of  the  proceedings  respecting 
ie  Vatican  CounciK  Cardinal  Manning  may  pride  himself  on  ha\ing 
^en  made  the  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  ha^nng  tickled  and 
itificd  the  puerile  vanity  of  Pius  IX.  Let  him  calmly  cast  up  the 
pCQUnt,  and  ask  himself  what  addition  has  thereby  accnied  to  his 
avious  influence  with  the  Roman  Curia.  Many  a  humble  monk  who 
>airs  to  the  Vatican,  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  deputation,  has 
|ithin  its  walls  more  real  and  substantial  influence,  as  regards  the 
)veniment  of  the  Church,  than  this  unwearied  servant  of  Rome,  who 
ppears  to  me,  at  this  distance,  to  be  eternally  flauBting  his  scarlet 
incurs,  one  day  iu  the  drawing-room  of  the  noble,  and  the  next  at 
I'tneetiug  of  the  worldng  classes,  and  who  seems  consumed  by  his 
irerifih  zeal  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom. 


in. 


FThe   first  speech   delivered  by  the  new  Pontiff  was  a  •mistake, 
oocafiioned  by  the  desire  to  l?t  the  world  know  in  what  account  he 
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held  certain  acta  of  his  predecessor.  Pius  IX.  had  by  degrees  sucv 
ceeded  in  eiirroimding  the  Papal  chair  with  flatterera  or  fanatics — 
men  whose  flatteiiee  and  whose  fanaticism  were  equally  hurtful  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church*  The  Cardioals  who  owed  their 
elevation  to  Gregoiy  XVL  had  dwindled  down  to  a  v*ery  smaQ 
nuinben  and  the  majority  of  those  created  by  Pius  IX.  were  persans 
who  had  only  been  allowed  to  enter  the  Sacred  College  beeaiise  they 
held,  or  at  least  expressed,  the  opinion,  that  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  the  Pope  was  everything,  and  the  Sacred  College  a  body 
of  small  account.  Leo  XIIL,  who  as  Cardinal  had  only  too  many 
opportunities  of  learning  in  what  slight  esteem  Pius  IX-  held  the 
Sacred  College,  determined  to  open  his  new  Papal  career  by  an  act 
not  more  generous  than  imprudent.  In  the  Tery  first  words  which 
he  uttered  he  restored  to  the  Sacred  College  it-s  authority.  The  im- 
prudence of  the  act  soon  became  apparent.  The  new  Pope  handed 
over  to  the  creatures  of  Pius  IX.  the  government  of  the  Church-  He 
was  made  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  error  the  very  moment  be 
began  his  attempts  to  reform  the  Papal  Couii. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  amongst  all  the 
high  functionaries  whom  he  found  in  the  Vatican,  not  a  single  one 
possessed  his  confidence.  The  necessity  in  which  he  found  himself 
of  having  persons  about  him  whom  he  could  trust,  was  the  oole 
reason  for  his  speedily  installing  in  the  Vatican  hb  brother,  the  eiX- 
Jesuit  Don  Giuseppe  Pecci,  and  several  of  the  able  and  learned 
Churchmen  who  for  some  years  had  always  been  nearest  his  per^ 
son  in  his  diocese  of  Perugia.  Leo  XIII.,  in  the  invitation  given 
to  his  brother  to  take  up  hie  residence  vnXh  him  in  the  Vatican, 
virtually  gave  a  souffiet  moral  to  the  Jesuits.  Don  Giuseppe. 
who  thirty  years  before  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  order 
of  Loyola  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  teach  certain  philoeophiciJ 
doctrines  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  highest  forms  of  ethical 
science,  and  who,  from  his  fimt  connection  with  the  body*  had  alwajt 
remained  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Father  Curci,  ww 
entrusted  by  his  brother,  the  Pope,  with  the  task  of  treating  con- 
fidentially several  delicate  matters.  He  and  Monsignor  Baffa^le 
BoccaU,  private  chamberlain  of  the  Pope,  are  the  two  individuals  to 
whom  Leo  XIII.  accords,  beyond  all  others,  his  personal  coufidence 
Monsignor  Boccali  is  a  person  of  great  inteUigence,  and  though  keenly 
alive  to  the  interests,  is  singularly  free  from  the  prejudices,  of  his 
order.  He  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  Pope  duiing  his  early 
morning  walks  in  the  Vatican  garden,  is  present  at  the  public 
audiences  given  by  his  Holiness,  converses  with  the  Pope  during  j 
dinner,  and  is  almost  always  invited  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  Pope^t 
company.  " 

The  xriost  important  of  all  the  appointments  whr);   ■*   ^    p-^-.^ 
duty  of  the  new  Pope  to  make  was  that  of  the  (.    -       . 
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fcf  Stute*     It  was  impossible  that  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  successor  of 

^Civrdiruil  Antonelll,  should  continue  to  fill  the  poet.     During  his  ehort 

tenure  of  office,  Cardinal  Siraeoni  had  betrayed  a  deplorable  incapacity 

for  business,  had  acted  only  as  the  blind  tool  of  the  Ultramontane  irre- 

PcoDcilables^  and  could  not,  without  the  loss  of  all  personal  consistency 
and  moral  influence,  attempt  to  hold  language  or  advocate  a  policy 
at  variance  with  the  language  and  policy  to  which  he  was  publicly 
committed.  Leo  XIII,  was  subjected  to  a  hard  trial.  With  the 
exception  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  he  could  not  find  in  the  Sacred  College 
la  Churchman  at  once  able  and  -vrilling  to  undertake  the  duties.  Those 
fmembei'S  to  whom  he  first,  addressed  liimself,  and  whom  he  certainly 
I  would  have  preferred,  declined  for  various  reasons  to  accept  so  heavy 
responsibility.  His  Holiness  was  thus  prevented  from  availing  him- 
elf  of  the  services  of  Cardinal  Mertel,  Cardinal  di  Pietro,  and  Cardinal 
kde  Luca,  Cardinal  Franchi  was  not  a  man  after  the  Pope's  heart, 
le  knew  that  Franchi  was  an  apt  pupU  of  the  Antonelli  school — ^one 
^  ever  ready  to  lavish  smooth  words  and  delusive  promises,  and  ever 
etriviiig,  in  the  old  Antonelli  fashion  (not  quite  the  apostolic  one),  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  The  Pope  had,  on  one  occasion,  summed  up  his 
estimate  of  Cardinal  Franchi  in  the  words,  **  Le  Cardinal  Franchi  est 
franc  par  moeurs  et  faux  par  caractijre,"  Nor  was  Cardinal  Franchi  at 
all  ignorant  of  the  exact  estimate  formed  respecting  him  by  his 
Holiness.  Such  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  that  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  Eminence,  might  not 
suggest  the  most  favourable  proBpects  for  the  relations  between 
Leo  XIIL  and  his  new  Secret^iy  of  State.  But  the  Pope  wcU  knew 
that  Cai-dinal  Franchi  was  at  least  pliable,  and  that  he  would  create 
BkHo  great  difficulties  when  the  Pope  should  enter  on  his  cherished  task 
^of  pacification — that  task  over  which  his  mind  had  for  long  years  been 
brooding.  The  long-cherished  and  supreme  ambition  of  Leo  XIIL 
may  be  described  in  a  single  sentence — it  aims  at  putting  and  leaving 

I  the  Church  in  relations  of  friendehip  and  peace  with  all  civilized  States. 
Cardinal  Franchi  accepted— not^  however,  vrithout  oonsideTable  hesi* 
tiition — the  office  of  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  tmnsf erring  to 
Cardinal  Simeoni  the  veiy  important  and  influential  post  which  he 
previously  held,  that  of  Prefect  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide. 
Cardinal  Franchi — it  is  due  to  his  memory  that  the  statement  be  made 

(^without  any  reservation — soon  entered  into  all  the  views  and  plans  of 
[the  Pontiff,  and  initiated,  alike  with  Cathohc  and  non-^thohc  States, 
a  policy  widely  different  from  that  pursued  by  Pius  IX.  But  not  the 
\em  did,  and  do,  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Leo  XIIL  s  vio^\^  constantly 
spring  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Sacred  College. 

The  Cardinals,  reinvested  with  their  authority,  carry  on  against  the 

Pontiff  a  passive  opposition  which  is  a  constant  cause  of  serious  annoy- 

loe  to  his  Holiness. '  Nor  does  there  seem  any  other  feasible  method  of 

etrication  from  this  inconvenience  than  the  nomination  of  as  many 
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new  Cardinals  as  will  support  tlie  painty  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  Sacred 

College*    At  present  the  Pope  is  greatly  clisBatiRfied  with  the  bearing  of 

sereral  nmicios,  especially  with  that  of  Monmgnor  Meglia  at  Paris,  aad 

Monsignor  Jacobini  at  Vienna.   But  fihoiild  he  remove  them  from  their 

present  poets  he  would  be  obliged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Curia  to  confer 

on  them  red  hats,  and  by  that  act  would  add  to  the  Sacred  College  two 

other  membei"s  hostile  to  his  views.     To  select  new  Cardinals  from 

amongst  the  prelates  is  attended  with  inconveniences  almost  ajsaeriooB^ 

for  Pius  IX,  has  certainly  not  left  in  the  prelatura  the  means  of  an 

easy  selection  if  the  ecclesiastic  to  be  chosen  is  to  possess  even  average 

intelligence  and  erudition.     Unless  the  Pope  shall  find  the  courage  to 

[disentangle  himself  from  the  old  traditions^  and  select  his  Cardi&als 

routfiide  uf  the  prelaiuray  no  reforms,  either  religious  or  politicalf  tn  th^ 

t condition  of  the  Church  will  ever  be  effected. 


ly. 

The  pastoral  letters  published  at  various  periods  by  the  Pope  wl 

Bishop  of  Perugia  attest  the   cultured   tone  of  his  mind,  and  his 

constant  and  unvarying  desire  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Church 

[-with  those  of  civilization,     llis  constant  effort  is  to  demonsti^ate  thai 

I  every  form  of  civil  progress  can  only  be  facilitated  by  the  more  general 

lextension  of  the  CathoHc  faith.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  same 

f pastoral  letters  which   have  furnished  to   so   liberal  a   thinker  and 

politician  as  Ruggero  Bonghi  the  means  of  setting  forth  Leo  XHI/t 

enlightened  poUcy  have  been  ransacked,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 

by  clerical  journalists,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  in  the  same  the  mere 

repetition  of  Pius  IX/s  invectives  and  tirades.   But  however  much  the 

Ultramontane  party  may  exert  itself  in  order  to   demonstrate  thai 

Leo  XIIL  is  following,  and  a^411  follow  in  all  respects,  the  policy  of 

his  predecessor,  a  single  fact  proves  that  the  feai-s  of  the  party  point 

in  a  different  direction.     With  the  view  of  rendering  the  Pope  alive  to 

the  indignation  of  that  party,  no  scruple  has  been  felt  in  impressing 

upon  him  that  the  sensible  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  Peter*i 

pence  offerings  is  due  to  his  own  liberal  attitude.     The  ability  of 

Pius  IX.  in  extraciing  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  faithful  was 

truly  marvellous.     But  if  the  Peters  pence  no  longer  flow  into  tbi 

Papal  treasury  in  so  full  a  stream  the  cause  must  be  sought  p  '    — *  -re 

than  in  the  reasons  given  by  the  reactionaries.     The  nun  J* 

grimages  organized  by  the  Catholic  committees  m  all  parts  of  ihe 

civilized  world  may  have  had  the  eflect  of  gratifying  the  ranity  of  Pim 

|IX.,  but  they  had  likewise  another  effect,  that  of  opening  the  eyeft  of  itol 

[a  few  pilgrims  to  the  falseness  of  the  alleged  hardships  suffered  by  tii# 

[late  Pontiff  in  his  durance  vile.     Whilst  in  foreign  cnuntriee  bidiops 

I  were  sending  off  pastoral  lettei's,  and  thousands  of  parish  priests  wen 

preaching  in  their  churches  to  ignorant  and  fanatical  congregationa»  m 
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the  state  of  wretched  poverty  to  which  the  eupreme  head  of  the 

Catholic   Church  was   reduced  by  his  persecutors,  and  whilst  priestly 

Agitators  were  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  dupes  the  very 

^Kaws  taken  from  the  pallet  of  the  august  prisoner,  the  thousands  of 

H^^pmB  who  laid  their  money  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff*  had  occasion 

iTBBeerve  a  veiy  different  spectacle.     On  their  anival  in  Rome  they 

beheld  King  Victor  Emmanuel  driving   quietly  about,    evei'^^^here 

■verentially  greeted  by  the  people,  his  modest  landau  almost  nn- 
>ticed  amongst  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  Roman  princes.     And 
when  they  repaired  to  the  Vatican  they  were  suddenly  dazzled  by  the  i 
magniBcence  of  the  marble  balls,  thronged  by  Swim  guards,  Noble 

Eie,  Papal  gendarmes^  Palatine  guards,  Papal  chamberlains,  Pre- 
Mousignors,  and  Cardinals,  in  all  their  full-blown  magnificence. 
ersing  the  longarray  of  these  gilded  satellites  of  the  great  central 
«\  they  drew  near,  awestruck  and  bewildered,  to  the  steps  of  the  throne 
which  the  supreme Pontiffwas  seated,  amidst  the  gorgeous  splendoui-s 
his  Byzantine  court.  If  after  gazing  oil  the  rubicimd  and  jovial 
counteuance  of  his  Holiness,  they  cast  furtive  glances  round  the  hall, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  iron  gratings  across  the  windows,  or 
perchance,  in  some  corner  of  the  audience  hall,  the  straw  mattress, 
jey  were  doomed  to  be  cruelly  disappointed  in  the  eearch.  The 
le  of  their  narratives,  on  retumbg  to  their  own  homes^  must, 
&re  is  some  reason  to  presume,  have  had  a  share  in  fostering  the 
lief  which,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  before  Pius  IX/s 
Be,  was  in  all  Catholic  countries  every  day  becoming  stronger, 
Eit  the  august  prisoner  was  not  so  badly  treated  after  all.     No  truth 

(e  been  more  clearly  establislied  in  the  long  annals  of  political  and 
igious  revolutions  than  this,  that  a  cause  can  scarcely  ever  be 
pportcd  in  the  long  rim  by  mere  voluntaiy  offerings.  Religious 
H,  unless  it  be  very  sincere,  very  fervid,  and  very  constant,  will  not 
lad  this  test.  The  Catholics,  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  made 
finch  sacrifices  to  swell   the  Peters  pence  fimd,  cannot  be  blamed  if 

*Gy  form  no  exception  to  this  i-ule ;  and  if  for  them,  too,  the  time  has 
«ne  when  they  are  more  niggai^dly  in  voting  the  supphes.  Some  of 
e  largest  contributors  have  put  forward  excuses  sufBciently  logical 
and  rational  for  drawing  close  their  purse-strings.  Ko  excuse  has 
been  more  frequently  alleged  than  the  state  of  matters  in  the  higher 
<il(*rical  circles  of  Rome,  as  revealed  by  the  Antonelli'Lambertini  law- 
Buit.  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  several  wealthy  Catlio- 
lics»  who,  after  having  subscribed  liberally  for  several  years  to  the 
Bter*8  pence  fund,  stopped  f^hort,  and  refused  to  give  another  farthing, 
Dlaring  that  they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  curtail  the 
forts,  or  prevent  the  indulgence  of  the  lawful  and  graceful  tastes, 
,  their  own  famihes,  merely  to  see  their  gifts  made  the  Bubject  of 
>lic  bickerings  between  the  illegitimate  children  and  the  legal  heirs 
i  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.   That  tho  enthusiasm  has  cousiderably 
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cooled  down,  is  proved  by  the  following  fact.     Almost  immediatel; 
after  the  election  of  Leo  XITL,  a  deputation  of  the  Lyons  Catholics 
aBBoiinced  to  the  Holy  Father  that  the  Dt^feme  Catholupie  had  opened 
a  BiibBcription  with  the  Tiew  of  presenting  to  the  new  Pope  a  gold< 
tiara  of  the  valne  of  a  million  fmnce.     **  I  beg  yon  to  do  nothing 
the  kind/'  was  the  Pope's  answer.     '*  I  have  already  four  tiaras,  and 
they  are  more  than  I  wantl    What  the  Chnrch  w^nt«  is  the  pecuniary 
means  for  its  own  snppoi-t,  not  tiaras  for  the  Pope."     The  i  " 
tiara  was  given  np;  that,  however,  of  the  subscription  for  a  :„,.-. 
francs  was  retained.    Well,  the  melancholy  resnlt  has  been,  that  np 
the  present  moment,  the  Lyons  Bubscription  does  not    exceed  th&' 
amonut  of  a  very  few  thousand  francs!     When  the  Petei's  pene« 
fund  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Cardinal  AntonelK  everybody 
was  in  the  dark  about  both  receipts  and  payments.    But  money  nev^r 
ceased  to  come  in,  and  Pius  IX.  spent  it  freely.     After  O^rdinnl 
Antonellis   death,   one  of  the  first  acts   of  his  succeBaor,  Cardinal 
SimeoTii,  was  to  institute  a  special  Peter's  pence  commission,  m 
sum  then  in  the  Papal  coffers  was  converted  into  foreign  Bec,-.-.-__ 
These  do  not  yield  annually  more  than  l,250»0OO  francs,  while  the  annual 
expense  of  the  whole  Papal  administration  is  7,000,000  francs.    As  the* 
Holy  See  refused  to  accept  the  annual  income  of  3,200,000  franc«,' 
settled  on  the  Pope  by  the  Italian  Parliament  when  it  voted  the  lair 
of  the  Papal  guarantees,  the  Vatican  has  constantly  to  meet  a  larg^ 
annual  deficit  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  unceasing  effort*  ta 
get  fresh  subscriptions.    With  the  view  of  counteracting  the  pecnli-' 
tion  by  which  so  many  of  the  local  Catholic  committees  have  been  di»- 
graced,the  Pope  has  instituted  very  recently  a  new  system  of  collectioa 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  financial  interests  of  the  Vatican  maybe* 
more  effectually  secured.     It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  therr 
are  many  priests  who  have  bought  estates  and  built  mansions,  solely 
through  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  Peter*s  pence  fund,  the  «ub- 
Hcriptions  to  which  are  not  alwa^TS  divided  in  the  regular  and  undii-' 
guised  fashion  practised  by  the  founder,  Don  llargotti  of  Turin,  wha 
as  all  the  world  knows,  gets  his  regular  legal  per-centagc.     We  axe 
unable  to  affirm  whether  under  tlie  new  system  introduced  by  the 
Holy  See  the  zeal  of  the  collectors  and  agents  of  the  Peter  s  pence 
fund  will  remain  the  same. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  oelehmted  retractation  of  1 
Jesuit  Father  Curci.  Before  entering  on  this  subject  it  may  be  oi; ' 
to  bring  out  in  full  relief  a  little  cii'cumstance  which  deser\^B  to  b* 
made  known  for  the  h'ght  which  it  throws  on  the  relations  between 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Father  Curci.  Curci  had  formed  the  aequainl- 
ance    of  the  Cardinal  in  Korne^  and  had  been  on  terms  of  rood* 
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timaty  ii^ith  him.  In  the  Buminer  of  1874,  when  Father  Curci 
ecania  for  the  first  time  the  object  of  miBpicion  and  censiire  at  the 
atican  on  accomit  of  his  **Ragione  delF  Opera,**    prefi^ced  to  his 

mmentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  he  was  infomied  that  Archhighop 
aiming  was  on  the  point  of  \4mting  Rome.  Curci  wrote  to  him 
questing  that  he    might   be   informed  of  the  date  of  his  arrival 

Florence,  as  he  had  matters  of  some  importance  to  dLscnss  with 
Father  Curci  did  not  cherish  the  hope  of  en^Iieting  MofiBignor 


im 


tanning  on  hie  side,  but  he  believed  it  poesiblo  that  his  influence 
light  bo  usefully  exerted  in  the  attempt  to  reform  the  factious  and 
>rrupt  state   of  the    Vatican.     Monsignor  Mannings   on  reaching 
Florence,  repaired  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Felicita,  where  Father 
irci  was  then  residing.     Father  Curci  placed  in  Monsignor  Manning's 
the  fii*st  vohime  of  his  commentary,  with  the  special  reqtiest 
;  he  would  peruse  with  more  than  common  attention  the  *'  Ragion© 
lell*  Opera."     When  the  Jesuit  returaed  Monsignor  TManning's  visit  at 
le  Hotel  de  TAmo,  he  received  from  the  English  ecclesiastic  the 
Irongest  assurances  that  he  completely  shared  and  approved  of  the 
iewB  propounded.     Monsignor  Manning,  in  fact,  e^dnced  his  com- 
[flete  and  most  cordial  concurrence  in  all  the  views  put  foiih  sub- 
squently  by  Father  Curci  in  liis  now  celebrated  pamphlet  "11  Modemo 
Hssidio/*     Monsignor  Manning  left  Father  Curci  with  the  distinct 
iromise  that   on  reaching  Rome  he  would  urge    on  Pius  IX.  the 
ijceptance  of  the  truths  enomiced  in  the  Jesuit's  work.     He  must^ 
lowever,  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in  his  mode  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Holy  Father  the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  for  the  effect  of  his  communications  to  Pius  IX.  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  feeling  of  fierce  indignation  in  the  Pontifl's  mind  against  the 
fesuit,  who  was  henceforth  regarded  by  his  Holiness  as  a  traitor  to 
18  interests  of  the  Papacy.     It  was  not  until  Leo   XIII.  gave  his 
mind  to  a  calm  and  impartial  review  of  the  relations  between  his 
predecessor  and  the  Jesuit,  that  Father  Curci  again  received  per- 
mission to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican.     The  true  facts  of  this 
Curci  episode  are  the  following.     Father  Curci  was  summoned  to 
>me  by  a  letter  from   Cardinal   Franchi,  in   which   the   Cardinal 
'Secretary  of  State  informed  him  that  the  Holy  Father,  desiring  to  put 
an  end  to  the  violent  controversy  occasioned  by  the  relations  bet^reen 
the  Jesuit  and  the  late  PoutiiK  requested  the  Father  to  repair  to  Rome 
in  order  to  have  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  sifted.     Curci  at  once 
complied   with  a  request   equivalent   to   a   command,  and   reached 
Rome  on  Easter  eve*     In  the  interview  which  he  had  immediately 
kHfter  his  arrival  with  the  Cardinal  Secretaiy  of  State,  he  set  forth  his 
^Kpinions  wth  all  fidness.     Expressing  his  profound  regi-et  at  having 
^■one  anything  which  might  have  seemed  disrespectful  to  the  person 
^^m  PJtLs  IX.,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the  counsels  and 
gommauds  of  the  head  of  the  Church.     But  he  strongly  insisted  on 
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the  fact  that  his  work  "  II  Modemo  Dissidio  "  contained  nothing  at 
variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  explained  the  reasons 
why  he  had  refused  to  subscribe  a  retractation  in  the  form  required 
by  Pius  IX.  In  the  retractation  exacted  by  Pius  IX.  he  had  been 
required  to  recognize  as  fundamental  doctrines  of  th^  Boman  Catholio 
Church : — 

1st.  The  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes. 

2nd.  The  duty  of  all  sincere  Catholics  to  abstain  from  political 
elections. 

3rd.  The  impossibility  of  co-existence  for  the  Papacy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

"  These  propositions,"  said  Father  Cinrci,  "  I  am  resolved  not  to 
subscribe,  and  rather  than  do  so,  I  am  ready  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  It 
is  high  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Italian  unity  cannot  be  broken 
up,  for  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  Government  destined  to  rule 
the  country,  the  nation  will  not  consent  to  be  again  divided  into 
different  fractions.  Such  being  the  undoubted  state  of  matters,  the 
duty  of  all  Catholics  is  to  come  forward  and  play  their  part  in 
political  life,  unless  they  are  content  to  see  morality  and  religion 
go  to  the  dogs." 

Cardinal  Franchi  hastened  to  assure  Father  Curci  that  no  intention 
existed  of  asking  him  to  subscribe  any  retractation  in  the  form 
required  by  Pius  IX.  And  when  Father  Curci  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  treatment  of  these  delicate  matters  might,  considering  the  numerous 
and  weighty  avocations  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  be  confided 
by  his  Holiness  to  some  person  of  known  impartiality  and  with  suffi- 
cient time  at  his  command,  Leo  XIII.  met  the  wish  of  the  Jesuit  by 
entrusting  to  his  own  brother,  Don  Giuseppe,  the  task  in  question. 
None  the  less,  however,  Father  Curci  had  repeated  interviews  with 
Cardinal  Franchi,  to  whom  he  imparted  freely  his  opinions  on  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  on  its  relations  with  the  Government 
of  Italy. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  which  turned  on  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  Father  Curci  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms :  "I,  who 
am  in  the  habit  of  discerning  in  the  course  of  all  hmnan  affairs  the  hand 
of  Providence,  believe  the  •occupation  of  Rome  to  have  been  a  truly 
providential  event.  The  Church  stood  in  need  of  a  great  humiliation; 
it  has  not  even  now  been  sufficiently  humbled.  The  Church  should 
reflect,  as  in  a  clear  mirror,  virtue,  truth,  and  morality.  What  has 
actually  happened  ?  Thanks  to  this  occupation,  we  see  in  the  Quirinal 
a  young  king  who,  by  the  admission  of  the  whole  world,  is  sincere, 
upright,  and  desirous  to  do  good.  We  see  a  young  queen  universally 
beloved  and  honoured  for  her  spotless  character.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  these  high  examples  must  produce  the  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  social  life,  not  of  the  court  alone,  but  of  the  whole  of 
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Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  effect  that  may  flow  from 
Buch  high  examples.    But  the  example  thus  given  by  a  temporal  ought 

>  create  emulation  in  a  spiritual  court.  I  believe  therefore  that  Pro\*i- 
lence  has  brought  thiugs  about,  ia  order  that  the  couii  of  the  Vatican 
light  receive  a  motive  and  an  impulse  to  enter  on  a  rivalry  of  virtue 
with  the  court  of  the  QuirinaL" 

Father  Curci,  in  another  conversation,  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  Leo  XIIL  no  longer  remaining  like  Pius  IX.  shut  up  in 
the  Vatican,  "Fanatics,"  he  observed,  *' need  not  have  recourse  to 
poison  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Pope,  after  the  faBhion 
practised  with  Leo  XIL  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  such  fanatics 
to  maintain  in  full  force  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  imprisonment.  The 
vaUey  of  the  Vatican,  as  you  know,  was  always  regarded  as  quite 
lethal  during  the  height  of  summer, — a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the 

rcumstance  that  in  the  beginning  of  July  all  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  so  leave  the  place.  A  small  seminary  attached  to 
the  Vatican  has  always  at  that  season  transferred  the  pupils  to 
another  building  in  a  healthier  situation  in  the  city.  The  Popes 
always  spent  those  unhealthy  months  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  except 
when  they  went,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  Pius  IX*,  to  Castel 
Galdolfo,  If  Pius  IX.  was  able  to  spend  without  serious  injury 
the  last  eeven  years  of  his  life  in  the  Vatican^  this  must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  his  strong  constitution,  partly  to  his  being  the  native  of 
a  low  and  level  district,  and  partly  to  his  having  during  the  previous 
twenty-four  years  become  accUmatized  to  the  Vatican  air.  But 
Leo  XIII.,  bom  in  a  mountainous  district,  accustomed  to  live  for  the 
last  tliirty-two  years  in  a  mountainous  district, — ^liis  diocese  of  Perugia, 
— and  possessing  a  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  cannot  long  remain 
with  impimity  in  the  Vatican.'* 

To  these  remarks  Father  Curci  received  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  the  significant  answer,  "  A  Pope,  we  are  told,  ought  to  be 
ready  to  offer  up  even  his  life  for  the  Church,** 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  the  JeBuit^e  forehead,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  rose  so  high  that  the  three  other  persons  present  at  the  intemew 
could  hear  eveiy  accent  ringing  through  the  i*oom  as  he  rejoined : 
**  Certainly,  for  the  Church;  and  if  such  a  sacrifice  were  made  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  would  be  venerated  as  a  martyr; 
but  not  for  the  freaks  of  Don  Margotti  and  of  the  Civilta  CaUoUca.  A 
sacrifice  made  in  obedience  to  such  prompting  would  Btill  justify  our 
compassion  for  one  thus  deceived,  but  justify  still  more  our  perfect  right 
to  designate  those  who  thus  counselled  him  as  traitors  or  as  fools 
{h  eompatiremma  come  mganmUo  e  qualtfichermimo  per  imbecille  o  iradi- 
ehi  fflielo  aresse  consigliato),^^ 

Don  Giuseppe  Pecci,  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  command,  entered 
ito  communication  with  Father  Curci,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
Ibout  a  solution  of  the  question  that  bo  much  engrossed  the  Pope's 
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mind*  Don  Giuseppe  Pecci  frankly  declared  to  the  ex-Jesuit  that  hk 
brother,  being  desirous  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
point  at  iseuc,  would  view  with  favour  such  a  compromise  a  '  'lut 
wounding  the  self-reBpect  or  the  conscientioufi  scrupIeB  of  ti  uer, 

might  enable  the  Pontiff^  in  a  way  not  dieregpectful  to  the  memoty  of 
his  predecessor,  to  receive  the  author  of  **IlModerQO  Diseidio''  in 
the  Vatican,  Thereupon  Father  Curoi  drew  up  in  hia  own  hand* 
fWriting  a  retractation  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Popes  received 
from  his  Holiness  certain  modifications,  these  modifications  being 
framed  in  teitns  even  more  favourable  to  Father  Curci  than  the 
original  document.  Matters  having  reached  this  stage,  Father  Coroi, 
who,  duiiDg  his  stay  in  Rome  had  discussed  freely  these  controverted 
matters  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the 
Churchy  expressed  the  desire  to  Uve  for  some  time  in  atriot  sechialoa, 
and  an  arraugemont  was  made  for  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
convent  of  Grottaferrata.  Cardinal  Nina,  the  official  protector  of  the 
,oouventf  gave  his  complete  sanction  to  the  arrangement,  and  the 
precise  cell  to  be  occupied  by  the  ex-Jesuit  had  been  chosen*  But 
the  Father,  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  convent^  wai 
informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  strong  pressure  put  by  certain 
influential  persons  on  the  superior  of  the  convent  the  lafit-named 
ipersoa  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  the  hoepitalitj* 
:which  he  bad  already  consented  to  grant*  The  iudlgnatiaii  tf 
jLeo  XIIL  on  learning  these  &icts  was  extreme,  jmd  an  intii  - '  wii 
conveyed  directly  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  v  \mr 

gone, — because  it  was  by  them  that  pressure  had  been  put  upon  the 
superior  of  Grottafen-ata, — that  if  it  was  uot  •  *        "       '     4  to 

receive  the  Father  at  the  convent,  it  was  i\\\\  hiB 

Holiness  to  receive  him  in  the  Vatican*  On  the  same  day  Father 
Curci  began  to  occupy  the  apartment  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Vatican,  where  he  remained  for  a  week. 

During  the  eight  days  of,  Father  Curci's  stay  in  the  /Vatican  th« 

Jesuit  had  several   interviews  with  Leo  XIII*,  though   not   without 

some  difficulty,  thanks  to  Ultramontane  influence,    ftlore  than  onee 

the  position  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminstei'.iji  tlie  Gnirob 

formed  tlie  subject  of  their  conversation.     The  talk  turned  at  Stsl  on 

the  negotiations  which,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  IokI  been 

carried  on   for  the  establishment  of  the  Roman   CathaUo  hi^ran^)^  I 

in  Scotland.     Pius  IX.^  with  his  marvellous  love  of  gossip,  wA0  alM^  j 

pleased  to  hear  Monsignor  Mamiing  glorify  the  revolution  effected  tsurl 

^him  in  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  luerarohy  in  E^glandi  iiud  c«ih 

M^  the  days  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  wji-  '  V     ^  '  "  '     tkl 

ragged  boys  ofGolden  Square, Ti^nth the  hapi  I  jiull 

[Mamung  now  found  himself^  on  all  pubUc  ocoasione  enoiroleil  wilhtlit 

social  rcspQct  and  honour  paid  to  ti^H|kB^  T^preaentittive^  of  foreigl  I 

Powers,   ,  U  WES  a  battledore  and  fi^^^Hk  game;  of  mut\ml  Wtittm  ' 
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— rMottsignor  Maiming  ascribing  all  the  merit  of  this  happy  change  to 
iiie  veuerablo  Pontiff,  and  the  venerable  Pontiff  tracing  it  solely  to  the 
apostolic  zeal  of  Monsignor  Manning,  Amongst  the  vast  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Monsignor  Manning  to  Pins  IX.  were  some  which  naturally 
engaged  the  attention  of  Pins  IX/s  snccessor.  One  of  these  plana, 
the  passing  tn  tiiasse  of  large  bodies  of  Ritnalistic  clergymen  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  that  of  Home,  formed  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion between  Leo  XIII.  and  Father  Curci*  It  appears  that  in  an 
audience  granted  to  him  by  Pius  IX. ,  his  Eminence  of  Westminster 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  string  of  names  longer  than  LoporeUo  s 
famous  catalogue  of  Don  Giovanni^s  fair  victims,  alleged  to  bo  the 
jtoll  of  the  Ritualistic  clergymen  who  had  secretly  pledged  themselves 
to  '*  go  over/'  Many  of  these  Ritualistic  clergymen  are  husbands 
and  iathei's,  and  the  chief  difficulty  Ues  in  these  conjugal  and  paternal 
jrelatious.  Leo  XIII,  broached  this  aspect  of  the  question  in  his  con- 
versations with  Father  Curci,  and  asked  him  jokingly  what  ought  to 
be  dpne.  **  Why/'  said  the  ex-Jesuit,  pulling  u^  his  collar,  as  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  when  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  "  I  would 
TTink  at  the  wives  and  children  if  the  husbands  and  fathers  came  ovei'. 
But/'  added  the  wary  Father,  who  evidently  feared  that  his  UoUnasa, 
on  the  representation  of  Monsignor  Manning,  might  be  betrayed  into 
-|hA  commercial  operation  more  idiomatically  than  elegantly  described 
Hn  tliat  of  *' buying  a  pig  in  a  poke/* — "  I  should  hke  first  to  feel  quite 
jfxuvu  that  your  Holiness  is  really  to  have  such  a  grand  haul/' 

^iThe  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  Vatican  feels 
great  alarm  at  the  multipUcation  of  thet  various  religious  sects  now 
^ing  on  in  Rome,  and  more  especially  at  the  increase  of  Protestant 
churcbee.  Pope  Loo  XIIL  has  very  recently  renewed,  in  the  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Cardinal  Nina,  the  protests,  the  complaints,  and 
warnings  on  the  same  subjeot  so  often  heard,  from  the  lips  of 
,  IX*  By  both  Pop^s  this  state  of  matters  has  been  denounced  as 
\  outrage  on  the  Church,  That  the  Vatican  really  feels  the  degree  of 
|nn  which  it  exhibits  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Any  one  poBsessing 
^thorough  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Italy  and  of  the 
liliaDB  will  very  soon  be  led  to  form  the  opinion  that^  of  the  vast  simas 
^xpended  by  philanthropic  and  roHgious  Englishmen  to  bring  over 
^■H  natives  of  foreign  countries  to  sounder  views  of  religious  truth, 
scarcely  any  are  so  irrationally  and  so  recklessly  missppnt  as  those 
iviibod  in  Italy.  If  the  word  Protestant  CMjuld  be  accepted  as  the 
^pn^'Tu  of  anti-Papal»  tlie  people  of  Italy  are,  at  the  present  moment 
171  tostant  nation  in  the  world.     This,  however,  is  a  subject 

»  reatment  of  whiol^,  >^Q^4  ^eqi^^j  Vi9^  the  limita  of  an 
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article,  but  of  a  volume*  But,  while  maldng  the  assertion,  it 
at  once  be  added  that  the  revival  of  a  deep  and  trae  religious  faill 
in  Italy  is  not  hkely  to  be  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  rival 
each  claiming  to  be  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  Protestant 
ism,  and  bickering  and  wrangling  amongst  themselves  with  far  greater 
pertinacity  and  energy  than  they  ever  manifest  against  those  whom  it 
mnst  be  presumed  they  regard  as  the  common  foe. 

The  views  put  forward  in  **  II  Mode  mo  Dissidio"  on  the  preaent  stati 
of  religious  opinion  in  Italy  constitute  an  important  part  of  Fatlie 
Curci's  work.     Those  views  had  perhaps  the  greatest  share  in  cr 
so  general  an  interest  in  the  volume,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  deny^ 
on  this   point  especially  the  influence  of  the  ex- Jesuit' a   pages 
been  very  remarkable.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  won 
was  in   different    quarters   differently  judged*     The   present    writer^! 
who    has    had    frequent    opportimities    of    diBcuseing    with    Fath^sr 
Curci  the  questions  handled  in  liis  volume,  would  find  himself  not  a 
little  embarrassed  if  required  to  define  exactly  how  far  this  or  tliat 
widely  diffused  interpretation  of  Father  Curci^s  reasonings  was  th 
more  correct.      There  are  *'  Irreconcilables "  in  the  Papacy  who,  nol 
matter  what  the   ex-Jesuit   may  say  in  behalf  of  the    interests  d 
the  CathoHc  Church  and  the  Holy  See,  do  not  the  less  launch  the 
furious  invectives  at  his  head,  simply  because  from  their  point  of  viewl 
every  CathoHc  who  is  not  willing  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  restoratioQl 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is  a  renegade  and  a  traitor.     By  satM 
penaons  popular  representation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  political  and  ad- 
ministrative elections,  are  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the  population,  mA 
are  therefore  by  them  combated  a  outrance.     By  other  critics  Father  ■ 
Curcrs  work  is  regarded  as  a  Jesuitical  attempt  to  recover  the  lc»rtj 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Church,     In  their  opinion  a  Catbolio 
Italy,  if  voting  in  great  numbers  at  the  political  elections,  might  obtWD 
a  parliamentary  majority,  and  by  a  legislative  act  give  back  to  iht 
Church  that  temporal  authority  of  which  it  has  been  deprived*    A 
CathoHc  majority  in  the  nation  would  thus  bring  about  a  reeult  to  be 
vainly  looked  for  either  from  a  foreign  invasion  or  a  popular  revolo- 
tion.    Whether  this  really  be  the  recondite  purpose  of  Father  Curti 
matters  very  little.     It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  his  work  btf 
been  thus  interpreted  by  not  a  few  CathoHcs,  who,  led  aatraj  by  thii 
delusion,  sham  an  adherence  to  the  present  order  of  things  in  Italy 
solely  from  a  hope  that  through  the  expected  Catholic  majority  the 
Papal  cause  may  be  again  triumphant. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  many  sincere  Catholics  who  in  peifeeit 
good  faith  believe  that  from  the  reaHzation  of  Father  ( '  ^ans 

would  spiing  the   restored  authority  of  the  Church,    ui...    *..**:  «c 
effectual  bar  would  be  raised  up  to  the  further  progress  of  fret- 
thinkers  and  materiahsts.     These  last,  indeed,  go  even  farih^tr  in  i 
their  hopes,  beheving  as  they  do  that  a  reconciliation  between  A^J 
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jChiircli  and  the  State  wonld  give  to  the  first  an  almost  unbounded 
ower*  A  Chnrch,  thoy  hold,  which  could  count  on  being  always 
ed  by  a  great  military'  and  naval  State,  would  possess  quite 
leptional  powera  of  expansion ;  whilst  a  State  which  could  equally 
oount  on  the  moral  influence  of  a  hierarchy  established  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe  might  bring  to  the  de%^elopment  of  its  policy 
©leraentfl  of  force  not  owned  by  any  other  Power.  To  this  it  is 
lobjected  in  Bome  quarters  that  the  Church  would  run  the  risk  of 
losing  its  universal  character.  But  the  objectors  at  once  receive  from 
the  persons  who  indulge  in  these  Utopian  visions  the  reply  that  their 
objection  would  hold  good  if  the  state  of  things  thus  anticipated 
should  have  a  permanent  duration,  whereas  it  is  quite  enough  for 
them  that  a  tacit  reconciliation  should  have  a  temporary  exListence. 
That  alone,  they  affirm,  would  give  additional  strength  to  both  Church 
and  State^     These  hopes  may  be  well  or  iQ  founded,  but  there  can  be 

!uo  doubt  of  their  existence. 
I  Such  views,  however,  are  not  shared  by  the  Conservative  party, 
^which  18  rapidly  gromng  up  in  the  midst  of  these  complications, 
iinid  which  has  for  its  pohtical  programme,  not  submission  to  the 
[Vatican,  but  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course  in  the  treatment 
of  ecclesiastical  questions*  It  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  clear  to 
all  impartial  pohticians,  that  a  system  of  \^olent  repression  against 
[the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  only  liaatens  the  growth  of  a  violent 
reaction  in  its  favour.  And  it  is  fortunate  for  Italy  that  she  turned 
m  deaf  ear  to  Piince  Bismarck  when  he  urged  on  her  statesmen 
the  expediency  of  making  her  laws  on  ecclesiastical  mntters  the  mere 
reflection  of  his  own.  Had  Italy  done  so,  she  might  have  found  her- 
self reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  following  Prince  Bismarck  in  his 
reopening  of  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  and  perhaps  even  as 
far  as  Canossa. 

The  demands  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  showed  how  limited  was 
his  knowledge  of  the  real  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Italy, 
The  Roman  Curia  is  at  once  astute  and  powerful  The  Italian 
bishops  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  mere  creatures  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  utterly  destitute  of  personal  initiative,  and  are  seldom 
gifted  with  either  talent  or  learning,  Tfie  inferior  clergy  are  at  once 
poor  and  ignorant.  Widely  different  is  the  character  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  hierarchy  and  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  in  England,  or  France, 
or  Germany-  There  we  see  prelates  of  ability,  energy,  and  erudition, 
labonring  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  domination  of  their  Church.  In 
what  Italian  province  shall  we  find  the  type  of  the  restless  and  in- 
triguing  priest  such  as  he  is  painted  by  Emile  Zola  in  Ids  *'  Conqueto 
de  Plassans,''  a  type  only  too  familiar  in  the  provincial  society  both  of 
France  and  England  ?  The  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  a  large  Italian 
wn — when  his  parishioners  present  a  mixture  of  clericals,  liberals, 
d  old  noble  families — plays  the  part  of  a  dexterous  diplomatist  on  all 
VOL.  xxxm,  2  z 
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political  questions.  When  he  can  only  count  on  an  element  of  fiEinaticism, 
he  plays  the  part  of  a  fanatic.  He  is  a  liberal  in  the  Venetian,  Lombard, 
Genoese,  and  Piedmontese  provinces,  those  in  which  the  Pope  recognizes 
as  legitimate  the  sovereignty  of  Humbert  I.  In  the  country  districts 
he  commonly  reflects  the  views  of  the  wealthiest  among  the  neigh- 
bouring landowners.  If  his  squire  is  an  out-and-out  clerical,  he  too 
is  an  out-and-out  clerical.  If  his  squire  is  a  decided  liberal,  above 
all  if  he  is  one  who  often  asks  his  parish  priest  to  dinner,  the  parish 
priest  has  extremely  Hberal  views,  and  beneath  the  generous  influence 
of  his  host's  Chianti  or  BarolOy  wiU  keep  the  table  in  a  roar  by  telKng 
good  stories  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  more  sceptical  and  satirical 
of  his  parishioners  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  dogmas  of  Holy 
Mother  Church.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  parish  priest  shy  in 
speaking  of  poUtics  at  all,  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  him 
preaching  openly  from  his  pulpit  against  the  Government.  The  parish 
priests,  with  few  exceptions,  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  this  general 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  working  clergy  is  a  cause  of  constant  and 
imfeigned  anxiety  to  the  present  Pontiff. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  parish  priest  since  the  day  when,  thirty-one  years 
ago^  Pius  IX.,  shortly  after  his  accession,  said  to  Massimo  d'AzegUo :—- 
^^  You  may  find  here  and  there  an  honest  and  intelligent  parii^  priest, 
but  taking  them  as  a  body  they  are  mere  dirt "  (Jango).  It  is  a  melaor 
choly  fact  which  must  suggest  most  painful  reflections  to  all  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  welEare  of  Italy,  that  the 
parish  priest  generally  stands  in  the  scale  of  information  and  ohaiacter 
below  the  moimted  carabineer  or  ordinary  tax-collector  of  his  district; 
and  no  surprise  need  be  felt  if  this  state  of  matters  so  deeply  engrosses 
the  thoughts  of  Leo  XIII. 


THE  ALCOHOL  QUESTION. 


THE  COyTR:VST  OF  TEMPERANCE  WITH  ABSTINENCE, 


IT  may  be  assumed  that  there  ia  no  need  now  to  write  such 
arguments  against  intemperance  aa  would  be  required  if  it 
rere  defended  by  any  reasonable  sober  person.  All  reasonable 
leople  hold  it  to  be  a  hideous  evil,  and  few  know  more  of  itB  mis- 
chiefs than  do  surgeons,  who  see  its  baneful  influence  iu  naultiplying 
the  injuries  due  to  accident  and  violence,  and  in  hugely  increasing 
the  danger  and  mortaUty  of  operations  and  of  injuries  such  as  sober 
people  bear  with  impunity. 

The  arguments  against  intemperance  are  complete  and  unanswer- 
able, and  in  favour  or  defence  of  it  there  are  none.  But  the 
necessity  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  is  now,  ae  for  a 
great  national  advantage,  urged  on  those  who  are  habitually  moderate 
^jrith  nearly  as  much  vehemence  as  on  the  habitual  drankards.  It  is 
^Bid  by  some  that  there  is  not  any  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
^Brhich  is  not  imprudent  even  if  it  may  not  be  called  intemperate, 
^bnd  that  even  in  small  quantities  they  are  always  and  to  all  healthy 
pereons  injurious,  slowly,  it  may  be^  but  surely.  And  some,  who  see 
in  them  no  direct  harm,  yet  maintain  that  they  are  useless  and  un- 
necessary, and  ought  to  be  disused,  so  that,  by  overwhelming  examples 
and  custom  of  total  abstinence,  the  crime  and  folly  of  intemperance 
may  be  put  down.  Statements  such  as  these  are  confidently  made  ; 
but  if  we  look  for  endence  there  seems  to  be  very  little  in  favour  of 
them,  and  there  is  more  that  incHnes  the  other  way.  The  whole  of 
the  eridence,  indeed,  which  has  as  yet  been  collected  for  a  comparison 
of  the  respective  influences  of  temperance  and  of  abstinence  on 
nations,  or  on  large  bodies  of  men,  may  seem  not  sufficient  for  a 
complete  final  decision.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  very 
icated;  and,  though  the  central  question  may  seem  narrow,  it  is 
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involved  in  so  many  more  that  the  final  goncral  answer  mnst  Iq 
Bubject  to  exceptionB  for  particular  cases,  only  to  be  settled  by  matij 
fature  and  verj^  careful  reflearcheB.     Still,  on  the  whole,  and  on  the  , 
question  of  national  health  and  strength,  I  cannot  doubt,  with  soclij 
evidence  as  we  have,  that  the  habitual  moderate  use  of  aleohoHa 
drinks  is  generally  beneficial,  and  that  in  the  question  raised  between 
temperance  and  abstinence  the  verdict  should  be  in  favour  of  temper^ 
ance.  | 

The  e\'idence  of  the  eA^ls  of  intemperance  is  abundant,  clear,  anj 
complete.  If  any  one  accustomed  to  weigh  facta  will  compare  witi 
it  what  is  given  as  the  evidence  of  the  e^al8  of  a  moderate  use  i 
alcohoi  this  must  appear  as,  at  the  best,  quite  insignificant.  Again 
intemperance  we  have  the  vast  experience  of  life-assurance  offiow**^ 
the  records  of  large  hospitals,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  prac- 
titioners of  medicine,  the  results  of  all  physiological  studies,  the 
belief  of  all  reasonable  persons.  Against  moderation  we  have  none  j 
of  these. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  large  insurance-office  or  general  hospital 
yet  begun  to  collect  facts  for  statistics  bearing  on  the  respectitd 
influences  of  moderation  and  of  abstinence.  Their  records  are  of  the  j 
"  temperate  ■'  and  the  *'  intemperate "  in  various  degrees ;  if  thcy^ 
have  any  records  of  the  '*  total  abstainers,'*  they  are  far  too  few  fotj 
any  useful  comparison.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  how  in  any  of  the 
institutions  sufficient  statistics  can  be  gained  for  a  decision  of  the 
general  influences  of  habits  so  little  apart,  and  practised  imder  *> 
great  variety  of  conditions,  as  are  moderation  and  abstinence.  The 
least  that  could  be  used  with  any  chance  of  getting  at  tlie  buth 
would  be  a  careful  comparison  of  five  hundred  total  abstainers  who 
have  never  been  intemperate,  and  were  not  bom  of  intempeiitt 
■parents,  ^\^th  five  hundred  habitually  moderate  persons  fflmiiarlj  bora 
and  bred,  pursuing  similar  callings,  and  living  under  generally  simBir 
.conditions ;  and  this  comparison  should  have  regard  not  only  t© 
average  length  of  life  and  to  health  at  different  periods  of  life,  battd 
the  quantity  of  muscular  work  and  of  good  mental  work  done  byeach 
group.  With  less  evidence  than  such  comparison  aa  this  might 
supply,  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  statistics  can  be  worth  using  in  tb? 
question  between  moderation  and  abstinence.  The  reports  c^f  the 
health  of  prisoners,  and  of  the  quantities  of  work  done  Kr  the 
whilst  both  total  abstinence  and  work  are  compulsoi 
be  used.  Tw^^^  of  conditions  can  Iv^*'!^*^  ^'1  more  m^....^ 
in  a  piison  i^^^Bpe  out  of  it.     Tn  n  everv  armni 
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amg  but  total  abstinence.    And  what  is  true  of  prisoners  is,  in 
Ifi  view,  equally  true  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 
Thus  we  have  no  statistics,  and  are  not  within  reach  of  any,  for 
■fccidiijg  the  question  between  moderation  and  abstinence, 
^As  for  the  opinions  of  the  medical  profeesion,  they  are,  by  a  vast 
majority,  in  favour  of  moderation.     It  may  be  admitted  that,  of  late 
years,  the  number  of  ca8e8  has  increased  in  which  habitual  abstinenee 
from  alcoholic  dvinks  has  been   deemed  even  better  than  habitual 
moderation.     But,  excluding  those  of  children  and  young  persons,  the 
number  of  these  cases  is  still  very  small,  and  few  of  them  have  been 
observed  through  a  long  course  of  yeara,  so  as  to  test  the  probable 
influence  of  a  life-long  habitual  abstinence.     Whatever  weigh t»  then, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  balance  of  opinions  among  medical  men,  it 
certainly  must  be  given  in  favour  of  moderation,  not  of  abstinence* 

Then,  we  have  some  deductions  from  physiological  observations 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  mischief  in  even  habitual  modera- 
tion.    But  some   of  these  are  really  such  that  if,  in  the  place  of 
^  alcohol"  we  were  to  read  **  common  salt/'  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
clude,  if  it  were  not  for  experience  to  the  contrary,  that  we  are 
^bstroying  ourselves  by  the  daily  excessive  use  of  a  material  which,  in 
^p  excess,  can  alter  the  constitution  of  our  blood*  or  the  permeabiHty 
OT  other  properties  of  our  tissues.     And  even  the  best  of  the  physio- 
logical observations  on  alcohol  do  not  touch  the  question  between 
abstinence  and  moderation  more  nearly  than  as  suggesting  some  of  the 
directions  which  further  inquiries  should  take.     Medical  science  has 
^waye  been  full  of  facts  derived  from  physiology ;  facts  which  seemed 
^■rtainly  good  guides  to  practice,  safe  signals  of  what  must  be  true 
for  training  in  health  or  for  remedy  of  disease.     Some  of  these  have 
so  proved  themselves,  and  have  led  to  some  of  the  best  knowledge  we 
possess ;  but  many  more  have  proved  fallacious ;  and  I  suppose  that 

twho  are  actively  engaged  in  practice  are  sure  that  experience 
ne  can  be  tnisted  for  deciding  the  practical  value  of  a  deduction 
from  physiology.  Till  we  have  this  experience,  large  and  clear,  we 
must,  not  regard  the  facts  of  physiology  concerning  alcohol  as  more 
than  reasonable  suggestions,  facts,  or  opinions  to  be  received  with  all 
napect,  but  to  be  practically  tested  before  they  can  be  regarded  as 
illy  useful,  or  as  decisive  of  the  question  now  discussed, 
beliefs  of  reasonable  people  are,  doubtless,  by  a  large  majority 
curable  to  moderation  rather  than  abstinence,  and  this  should  not 
I  regarded  as  of  no  weight  in  the  discussion.  For,  although  the  sub- 
be  one  in  which  few  even  among  reasonable  people  have  made 
careful  observations,  and  fewer  still  have  thought  with  any  care, 
:  fhie  very  indifference  to  the  subject^  this  readiness  to  fall-in  with 
^•'^«tom  maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  constant  love  of  change, 
j;  all  that  mere  fasliion  has  sustained,  aU  this  is  enough  to 
he  evidence  of  the  custom  being  a  bad  one  is  not  clear. 
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Thus,  then,  from  all  the  witnesses  to  the  evils  of  intemperance  we 
fail  to  get  any  clear  evidence  that  there  is  mischief  in  moderation. 
Looking  further  we  find  in  them  certain  indications  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  generally  beneficial.  The  long-abiding  custom  of  which  I  jugt 
now  spoke  makes  this  very  probable.  The  use  of  alcohol,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  its  habitually  moderate  use,  has  been  for  many  centuries 
the  custom  of  a  large  majority  of  civilized  nations.  We  may  safely 
say  that  there  is  a  natural  disposition  among  adult  men  to  drink ;  a 
natural  taste  for  alcoholic  drinks,  whether  for  their  cheering  influence 
or  for  any  other  reason.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary  there  must  be  a  presumption  that  such  a  natural  taste  has  its 
purpose  rather  for  good  than  for  evil.  In  a  general  view  of  the 
natural  tastes  of  all  creatures  for  foods  and  drinks,  we  see  that  tastes 
are  guides  to  good  and  not  to  evil.  There  may  be  an  exception  in 
our  own  case  in  relation  to  alcoholic  drinks ;  there  may  have  been  a 
universal  fallacy  in  the  minds  of  even  reasonable,  virtuous,  and  self- 
denying  people,  who  have  believed  that  in  the  moderate  use  of  wine 
or  beer  they  gratified  a  natural  and  useful  desire;  but  the  evidence  of 
such  a  mistake  ought  to  be  very  clear. 

For  when  it  is  said  that  the  taste  for  these  drinks  is  not  natural,  but 
artificial  or  acquired,  there  is  error  as  to  what  in  this  case  "  natural'' 
should  mean.  Our  natural  state  is  that  in  which  we  now  live;  the  pre- 
sent state  is  to  each  race  of  men,  if  not  to  every  one  man,  the  natural 
state ;  the  state  attained  in  the  natural  course  of  development.  In 
this  state  men  are  disposed  to  drink  alcoholic  Uquids,  and  the  pre- 
sumption must  be  that  these  drinks  are  beneficially  adjusted  to  some 
of  the  conditions  of  our  life  which  have  been  attained  in  our  develop- 
ment from  some  lees  civilized  or  completely  savage  state.  Considering 
how  largely  our  nature  has  been  changed  from  that  state  by  the 
gradual  developments  of  society,  and  by  the  various  habits,  dispositionfi, 
and  capacities  therewith  associated,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that,  with  these  changes,  we  should  have  beneficial  adjustments  of 
different  foods  or  other  means  of  sustaining  us  in  our  work.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon  the  greater  part  of  the  comforts  and  of  what 
now  seem  to  be  the  necessities  of  our  civihzed,  that  is,  our  natural 
state,  such  as  wheaten  bread,  potatoes,  cultivated  fruits,  and  welWed 
meats;  and,  similarly,  among  them  we  may  reckon,  unless  there  be  clear 
reason  to  the  contrary,  such  things  as  tea,  coffee,  and  alcoholic  drinks, 
and,  I  even  venture  to  think,  tobacco,  though,  probably,  for  only  much 
smaller  groups  of  men.  Doubtless  all  these  things  are  used  by  some 
persons  in  a  mischievous  excess;  but  so  maybe  bread  and  cheese; 
and  many  persons,  complying  with  custom  or  fashion,  may  use  them 
to  whom  even  in  moderation  they  are  useless  or  mischievous;  but  the 
fact  of  genei-al  or  nearly  universal  custom  is,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  very 
weighty ;  it  gives  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  beUef  that  these 
are  beneficially  adjusted  to  natural  necessities.    And  the  presumption 
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IS  eqimlly  strong,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  from  the  view  of 
natural  theology,  and  think  of  these  things  as  providential  ineertions 
in  a  divinely  gxiided  course  of  nature,  or  from  the  view  of  natural  hia- 
tory,  where  they  may  appear  as  inetances  in  which  the  gradually 
developing  himian  mind  discenied*  though  it  may  have  been 
almost  unconeciotiBly,  the  things  fittest  for  ite  maintenance  and  pro- 
gress- All  our  foods  have  thus  been  provided  or  chosen ;  they  have 
suited  men  8  tastes,  and  therefore  have  been  desired  and  need,  with- 
out any  clear  knowledge  of  their  utility  and  fitness*  Science  has 
ascertained  the  reasons  for  their  fitness;  in  the  same  course  it 
may,  in  time^  make  us  more  sure  of  the  fitness  of  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol. 

The  presumption  in  favour  of  moderation  being  generally  better 
than  abstinence  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  very  broadly  made 
between  those  of  our  race  who  do  not  and  those  who  do  habitually 
use  alcoholic  drinks*  In  this  view  we  may  broadly  compare  the  Eastern 
with  the  Western  races,  adding  to  these  the  North  Americans,  Cana- 
dians, and  AustraHans.  We  may  again  take,  as  fair  tests  of  the 
comparative  influences  of  moderation  aud  of  abstinence,  the  average 
length  of  life,  avei-age  healthy  the  quantity  of  muscular  work,  and  the 
quantity  of  mental  work.  For  the  first  two  we  liave,  I  think,  no 
eWdence  that  can  be  reUed  on ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Easterns  live  longer  or  are  healthier  than  the 
Westerns  and  their  descendants.  But  as  to  working  power,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  use  alcoholic  drinks.  And  it  is  advantage  of 
this  kind  wliich  m  most  to  be  desired.  Longevity  is  not  the  only  or 
the  beet  test  of  the  value  of  the  things  on  which  we  live.  It  may  be 
only  a  long  old  age,  or  a  long  course  of  years  of  idleness  or  dulness 
tuselesg  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  race.  That  which  is  most  to 
be  desired  is  a  national  power  and  will  for  good  working  and  good 
thinkings  and  a  long  duration  of  the  period  of  life  fittest  for  these; 
and  facts  show  that  theee  are  more  nearly  attained  by  the  peoples 
that  drink  alcohol  than  by  those  who  do  not.  It  may  not  be  positively 
asserted  that  the  alcohol  does  this  good ;  it  may  be  due  to  many  other 
things;  but  in  tiying  to  account  for  it  the  influence  of  alcohol  must 
not  be  excluded  or  counted  as  evil. 

We  find  a  similar  result  in  a  comparison  of  the  races  of  Europe, 
among  whom  difterent  proportione  of  alcohoUc  drinks  are  habitually 
consumed.  Comparing  North  T\'itb  South  we  certainly  compare  those 
nvho  drink  more  with  those  who  drink  less ;  and  the  advantage  is  with 
those  who  drink  more,  especially  when  we  compare  them  in  respect 
•of  general  activity  and  force  of  mind  and  body,  in  readinesR  and  fit^ 
!nefia  for  work,  in  enterprise,  invention,  productiouj  and  all  the  signs 
of  the  bcBt  mental  activity  and  strength.  Doubtless,  in  all  these  eases, 
the  result  may  depend  more  on  other  conditions  than  on  the  use  of 
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alcohol ;  posaibly,  it  may  be  even  in  spite  of  alcohol  \  but  this  b 
neither  proved  nor  probable,  and  we  have  no  right  to  imagine  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that^  in  all  these  comparisons,  the  case  in 
favour  of  moderation  is  burdened  by  the  inclusion  of  the  intemperate 
among  the  moderate.  If  the  Bhoi-tened  hves  and  damaged  healths* 
the  idleness  and  bad  work^  of  the  drunkards,  and  all  the  miseries 
entailed  upon  their  children,  could  be  excluded  from  the  reckoniDg, 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  alcohol  would  be  very  greatly  strengtheikec^ 
and  the  reasons  for  preferring  modemtion  to  abetiuence  might  seem 
conclusive. 

We  arc  bomid,  further,  to  consider  the  great  length  of  time  during 
which  the  nations  compared  have  followed  their  different  habits  b 
regard  to  drinking.  Let  ua  coxiBt  it — for  the  sake  of  a  round  numlior 
— at  a  thousand  yeai^,  a  time  much  below  the  truth,  Kjiowing  m 
we  do  the  mischiefs  that  are  transmitted  through  inheritance  from 
the  intemperate,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  if  moderation  were  in 
any  degree  mischievoua,  its  evils  should  not  by  this  time  have  become 
very  evident.  The  accumulated  evils  of  thirty  generations  of  mea 
given  to  moderate  drinking  should  now  be  notable ;  they  should  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  manifest  evils  of  one  or  two  generations  of 
excess,  or,  if  they  were  not  positively  disthict,  they  should  have 
appeared  in  a  comparison  of  the  heirs  of  these  drinking  generationa 
with  the  heire  of  thirty  generations  of  abstainers.  But  the  result  10 
the  reverse  of  this,  AVest  against  East,  North  against  South,  the 
leire  of  the  moderate  drinkers  are  better  men  in  force  of  body  and 
^mind  than  are  the  heirs  of  the  abstainers.  I  say,  of  moderate  drinkers* 
Some  would  say  that  before  our  time  there  have  been  centuries  of 
habitual  vile  intemperance,  and  that  our  ancestors,  for  so  long  as  we 
have  records  of  them,  drank  hideously  hard.  I  do  not  believe  this. 
yi^  have  tales  of  the  intemperance  as  of  all  the  other  extravagancei 
^of  foraier  times,  and,  as  ueual,  the  more  customary  moderation  is  not 
recorded,  being  not  remarkable.  But  the  worse  that  is  said  of  ova 
anceetors  the  less  does  any  probability  of  harm,  and  the  greater  daei 
the  probability  of  good,  from  alcohol  appear. 

It  may  be  w^orth  pointing  out  how  great  would  be  the  force  of  any 
hereditary  evil  accumulated  in  a  succession  of  many  generations 
Blackstone  says,  **  It  is,  at  the  first  view,  astonishing  to  consider  tht 
nimiber  of  lineal  ancestors  which  every  man  hath  within  no  ve^ 
great  number  of  degrees ;  and  so  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  said 
^to  contain  in  his  veins  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestoi-s.  Of  these,  he  hatb 
two  in  the  fii-st  ascending  degree,  his  ovm  parents ;  he  hath  four  in  the 
second,  the  parents  of  his  father  and  the  parents  of  his  mother ;  he  balk 
eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers  and  two  grmnd- 
mothers;  and  by  the  same  rule  of  progression  he  hath  an  hundred  and 

renty-eight  in  the  seventh,  a  thousand  and  twenty-four  in  the  lentil, 
and,  at  the  twentieth  degree,  or  the  distance  of  twen^  g 
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every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  ancestors,  as  common  arithmetic 
will  demoDstrate*"* 

Thifi  calculation  is  not  quite  accurate,  for  it  neglects  the  cases  of 

marriagefi  of  cousins  and  of  other  blood-relations,     A  person  who 

I      is  the  ofispring  of  first  cousins  may  count  only  six  great-gi*andparente ; 

\     butt  allowing  for  these  and  all  such  cases,  we  may  safely  estimate  that 

^bt  **  the  distance  of  twenty  generations  every  man  hath  "  many  more 

^^lan  hall"  a  million  of  ancestors :  and  the  estimate  of  '*  above  a  million/' 

I     ^though  inaccurate  for  the  number  of  ancestors,  is  necessarily  accurate 

^Bbr  tie  ninnber  of  times  of  transmission  of  hereditary  properties,  and  of 

^^he  converging  lines  along  which,  in  twenty  generations,  they  must 

■      ^meet  on  every  one  bom  in  the  twenty-first.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 

^Kbe  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is,  in  even  a  very  small  degree, 

^^nischievous,  and  that  the  evil  due  to  it  is  in  some  degree  transmis- 

I      able,  as  are  those  of  intemperance,  by  inheritance :  what  should  be  the 

condition  of  every  one  among  us,  seeing  that  on  each  of  us  some 

measure  of  evil  must  have  come  along  each  of  more  than  a  million  hnes 

with  constantly  accumulating  and  convergent  force  t     It  may  be  said 

lat  there  were,  probably,  many  total  abstainers  among  the  halt-million 

kr  more  of  ancestors,  but,  £is  probably,  there  were  many  drunkards;  and 

lese  two  groups,  each  of  which  we  may  be  nearly  sure  were  a  small 

minority  of  the  whole  number,  may  balance  one  another,  and  leave  us 

ree   to  think  of  the  influence  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

ransmissions  of  whatever  evils  can  be  transmitted  from  the  efleets  of 

liabitual  moderation,     I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  healthy 

family  bom  of  three  successive  generations  of  drunkards,  or  of  persons 

all  suffeiing  with  the  same  heritable  disease.   If,  then,  healthy  families 

are  bom  after  thirty  generations  of  habitual  drinkers  of  alcohol,  how 

can  we  fairly  charge  its  moderate  use  with  doing  mischief  1     Is  it  not 

fair  to  think  it  probable  that  it  has  rather  been  beneficial  and  one 

among  the  conditions  to  which  we  owe  the  still  gradually  increasing 

healthiness  and  working  power  of  our  race  ?     At  least  it  must  seem 

clear  that  the  effects  of  excess,  and  those  of  moderation,  in  the  use  of 

alcohoUc  drinks  are  so  incomparably  diflerent  in  degree,  that  they  may 

be  reckoned  as  different  in  kind ;  and  that  though  the  one  is  always 

injurious,  the  other  may  be  always  harmless,  and  often  or  usually 

beneficial. 

It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
I  diflerent  efl^ects  of  the  same  substance,  or  the  same  force,  applied  in 
^fcdifferent  quantities  to  the  living  body,  that  a  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
^"drinks  appears  to  some  persons  to  be  necessarily  mischievous.  If  a 
large  quantity  does  great  harm,  a  smaller  quantity,  it  is  thought,  must 
I  do  some  harm,  however  much  less  it  may  be.  But  the  facts  are  the 
other  way*  Large  quantities  of  quinine  will  make  a  man,  at  least  for 
a  time,  deaf  and  blind  ;  smaller  quantities  may  do  nothiBg  of  the  kind, 
•  Commentaries.    Ed.  Sweety  1S44.    VoL  ii.  p.  202, 
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but  may  cure  his  ague ;  and  yet  smaller  may  leave  him  with  his  ague 
and  all  his  senses  unaffected,  but  may  improve  his  appetite.  One 
quantity  of  arsenic  may  kill  any  m£tn;  another  much  smaller  may 
strengthen  him,  or  cure  his  neuralgia,  or  some  disease  of  his  skin.  Or 
a  Styrian  may  (perhaps)  be  all  the  better  for  taking,  in  a  year,  as  much 
arsenic  as  if  he  took  in  a  day  would  be  fatal  to  him.  And  the  same 
thing  is  to  be  seen  in  other  conditions,  though  less  plainly  than  in  the 
use  of  poisons  and  medicines.  The  best  way  to  make  muscles  large 
and  strong  is  by  moderate  exercise  gradually  increased ;  by  the  same 
exercises  in  excess  they  may  be  weakened  and  brought  to  waste :  the 
nerves  of  sight  and  hearing  may  be  improved  by  moderate  and 
graduated  exercises,  ruined  by  excess  of  similar  exercises :  our  cuticle 
may  be  made  to  grow  thick  and  strong  by  duly  adjusted  friction,  and 
may  be  spoiled  or  detached  by  similar  friction  not  duly  adjusted.  And 
the  rule  is  veiy  general :  the  same  influences  which  in  one  degree  are 
destructive,  are,  in  a  less  degree,  beneficial.  It  would  only  be  con- 
sistent with  this  rule  that  alcohol  should  be,  in  large  quantities, 
injurious,  in  small  quantities  useful. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  question  between  temperance  and  abstinence 
entirely  from  the  side  from  which  my  profession  has  enabled  me  to 
study  it  so  far  as  may  justify  my  giving  an  opinion  on  it.  My  studj 
makes  me  as  sure  as  I  would  ever  venture  to  be  on  any  such  question, 
that  there  is  not  yet  any  evidence  nearly  sufficient  to  make  it  probable 
that  a  moderate  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  generally,  or  even 
to  many  persons,  injurious ;  and  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
believing  that  such  an  habitual  use  is,  on  the  whole  and  generally, 
beneficial.  It  may  be  assumed  that  further  study  of  the  matter,  by  com- 
petent and  calmly  minded  scientific  persons,  will  discover  many  facta 
concerning  the  use  of  alcohol  which  will  lead  to  the  remedy  of  such 
liarm  as,  even  in  moderation,  it  may  do  to  some  persons,  or  to  some 
whole  races  of  men,  and  to  its  use  being  better  directed  and  limited 
than  in  our  present  customs.  But  knowledge  of  this  kind  will  not 
change  the  general  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  general  utility  of  a 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  till  this  knowledge  is  gained 
every  one  may  assume  that  he  may  safely  use  them  in  such  moderation 
as  he  does  not  find  to  be  injurious. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  many  who,  even  if  they  would  admit 
this,  would  yet  maintain  that  the  mischiefs  of  intemperance  are  so 
much  greater  than  any  conceivable  advantages  of  moderation,  that  we 
ought  not  to  promote  or  defend  moderation,  because  its  promotion 
hinders  the  general  adoption  of  total  abstinence,  which,  they  say,  is 
the  necessaiy  and  only  sure  remedy  for  intemperance.  Here,  I  can 
only  doubt.  I  should  think  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things  lawful  yet 
tempting  to  excess,  the  discipline  of  moderation  is  better  than  the 
discipline  of  abstinence.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  have  no  facts  at  all 
by  which  to  estimate  whether  the  whole  benefits  of  moderatioDy  ot 
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Je  poesible  benefits  or  e\dla  of  total  abetiueuce,  or  the  whole 
tIb  of  intemperance,  would  be  the  greater ;  w©  havo  nothing 
from  which  we  may  make  even  a  fair  guess,  or  which  would  justify  a 
great  expoi-iment.  Without  such  knowledge  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
urge  the  discontmuance  of  a  custom  which  is  certainly  pleasant  and 
probably  useful :  and  very  unreasonable  to  require  temperate  persons, 
who  are  an  immeufic  majority  of  the  population,  to  ceuse  to  do  that 
which  is  lawful,  useful,  and  agreeable,  in  order  that  the  intemperate 
minority  may  be  induced  to  cease  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful  and 
mischievouSt  It  would  be  not  less  unreasonable  to  urge  that  honest 
people  sliould  cease  to  gain  money  because  there  are  some  misers, 
thieves,  and  swindlers^ 

But  some  will  say.  What  is  this  moderation  ?  llow  may  we  define 
it  ]  Let  those  who  thus  ask  try  to  define,  to  the  eatiBlactioii  of  any  ten 
persons,  what,  mider  all  circumstances  and  to  all  people,  is  moderation 
in  bread  or  the  wearing  of  jewels,  hi  hunting  or  the  language  of 

1        controversy. 

H  James  Paget. 
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I 
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THE  ACTION  OF  ALCOnOL 


HE  abuse  of  alcohol  is  universally  condemned,  and  every  one 
blames  the  conduct  of  the  man  who,  by  excessive  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquors,  ruins  his  healtli,  destroys  his  character,  and 
impoverishes  his  family.  But  some  pei-Bons,  not  content  -^^nth  condemn- 
ing the  abuse,  object  entirely  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  affirming  that  it  is 
injurious  even  w^hen  taken  in  the  stnaliest  quantities,  and  that  it  is  of 
no  serN'ice  mider  any  circumstances  whatever.  Othei-s  iiiaiutain  that 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  not  only  adds  to  their  enjoyment  witliout 
doing  them  any  harm,  but  that  it  actually  makes  them  better  and 
eti*onger,  rendering  them  more  lively  and  agreeable  in  their  social 
relations,  and  enabling  them  to  work  harder,  to  think  more  clearly, 
to  write  more  elegantly,  and  to  speak  more  fluently.  In  this,  as  in  many 
oUier  things,  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes.  Both  of  these 
opinions  contain  a  certain  amount  of  tmtli,  but  neither  represents  the 
whole  truth.  Each  may  be  tme  of  certain  individuals,  but  neither  is 
true  for  all.  There  are  some  persons  on  wiiom  the  Bmallest  quantity 
of  alcohol  seems  to  act  like  the  taste  of  blood  on  a  tiger,  producing 
io  them  a  wild  desire  for  more,  and  destroying  all  self-controh  For 
them  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  total  abBtinence  is  their  only  safeguard. 
There  are  olhers,  again,  who  can  do  more  mental  work,  and  perhaps 
work  of  a  better  quality,  by  means  of  alcohol,  than  they  could  do 
without  it,  and  who,  when  under  its  influence,  are  more  sprightly, 
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^vftuT.  acd  ftgreebbk.  than  mt  c^faer  tzsec  S«dk  pcmwit  may  some- 
tz=i<s  go  c^  taking  alcohol  in  CjodsatioB  for  a  long  time  without 
dcitng  th^i&iielrea  xmich  harm,  but  thej  rem  a  great  ndc  For  the  toij 
isicreaae  ii.  power  winch  the  akohol  grrei  them  ii  mfi  to  indace  them 
to  nee  it  more  and  more,  and  when  their  ntnoM  snlem  begins  to  £Bdl 
jsiid^  the  combined  effect  of  the  exceaKre  demandi  i^n  it  which 
alcohol  enables  them  to  make  and  the  deetractiTe  acticm  of  exceflsive 
driziking  itself^  theb  self-contrd  dieappeaia.  and  thi^  maj  onk  into  a 
drankanTs  graTe.  Were  it  not  for  this  lidc,  the  vae  of  idcohol  might 
be  regarded  as  advantageous  in  thoce  who  are  called  npon  to  woik 
onlr  in  ^spartSy"  or  to  appear  as  pleasant  companions  or  brilliant  talken 
only  for  a  short  time  in  each  daj,  and  who  are  able  to  take  abundant 
rest  daring  the  intervals,  so  as  to  allow  time  to  repair  the  waste 
caused  bv  the  inordinate  strain  npon  their  poweis  daring  their  periods 
of  activitT.  Bat  the  nomber  of  men  in  this  position  is  comparatively 
small,  and  most  people  are  called  on  to  do  steady  woik  day  after 
day,  and  to  make  themselves,  at  all  times,  at  least  fkiriy  agreeable  to 
those  whom  they  meet.  For  all  sach,  alcohol  is  of  little  use  so  long  as 
they  are  yoang  and  strong.  They  may  possibly  take  it  occasionally 
as  a  laxary,  bat  if  they  eat  well  and  sleep  well  they  will,  as  a  rale,  do 
more  work,  mental  or  bodily,  and  be  better  withont  it.  It  is  in  those 
who  are  past  middle  age,  and  whose  strength  is  declining  with 
advancing  years,  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by  onfavonrable  external 
circumstances,  or  in  those  who  are  prostrated  by  disease,  that  alcohol 
most  clearly  exerts  a  beneficial  action,  and,  when  properly  used,  it 
becomes  as  powerfal  for  good  as  it  is  for  evil  when  abused. 

In  order  to  tmderstand  what  its  uses  are,  we  must  try  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  action  which  alcohol  really  exerts  on  the 
body.  The  two  chief  reasons  given  for  its  consumption  are,  firsts  that 
it  is  a  food,  and,  second,  that  it  is  a  stimulant.  As  different  persons 
may  attach  different  meanings  to  the  words  "  food  "  and  "  stimulant^" 
it  may  be  well  before  going  any  further,  to  explain  what  we  under- 
stand by  them.  By  food  we  mean  something  which  is  consumed  in 
the  body,  and  which  BuppEes  energy  to  it  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  fuel  supplies  energy  to  the  steam-engine.  This  definition  is  per- 
haps too  limited,  excluding  as  it  does  certain  substances,  scientifically 
recognized  as  foods,  such  as  lime  and  other  mineral  substances,  which 
supply  no  energy  to  the  body,  but  serve  to  keep  it  in  repair,  just  as 
iron  and  brass  are  occcwionaUy  required  to  repair  the  results  of  wear 
and  tear  in  the  steam-engine.  It  corresponds,  however,  more  closely 
to  the  popular  idea  of  food,  and  is,  we  think,  the  best  for  our  present 
purpose.  A  stimulant  is  something  which  enables  us  to  get  more 
work  than  usual  out  of  the  body  or  one  of  its  parts  in  a  given  time^ 
just  as  a  steam-engine  may  be  made  to  do  more  in  a  given  time  by 
working  it  at  a  higher  pressure. 

We  will  first  consider  what  claims  alcohol  has  to  be  reckoned  a 
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footl,  and  perhaps  this  can  be  befit  clone  by  comparing  it  with  a 
substance,  like  BUgar*  whose  claim  to  the  title  of  food  no  one  doubts. 
If  we  find  that  alcohol  possesses  those  qualities  which  entitle  sugar  to 
rank  as  a  food,  we  must  admit  that  it  also  deserves  tlie  name.  Sngar 
disappears  in  the  body  as  the  fuel  does  in  the  steam-engine;  and 
althongli  it  will  not  support  life  if  given  alone,  yet  along  with  other 
food,  it  will  supply  energy  for  increased  work,  or  prevent  the  body 
from  wasting.  In  these  points  alcohol  resembles  sugar.  It  disappears 
in  the  body,  and  although  it  will  not  of  itself  support  life  entirely,  yet 
instances  are  on  record  of  persons  having  Kved  for  a  coneiderablo 
time  with  scarcely  any  other  food.  Hammoad  observed  also,  that 
when  his  diet  was  insuflSeient,  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  to  it  not 
only  prevented  him  from  losing  weight  as  he  had  previously  done,  but 
converted  this  loss  into  a  positive  gain.  The  objection  may  be  urged 
that  some  observers  have  found  alcohol  pass  out  unchanged  from  the 
body»  and  that  it  therefore  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  food.  But  the  same 
objection  applies  to  sugar,  for  the  experiments  just  referred  to  were 
made  with  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  when  much  sugar  is  taken 
at  once,  it  will  also  be  excreted  unchanged, 

As  alcohol,  then,  agrees  with  sugar  in  its  essential  qualities,  we  may 
regard  its  title  to  the  name  of  food  as  completely  established.  But  there 
are  various  sorts  of  food,  as  well  as  various  sorts  of  fuel ;  and  althougb 
alcohol  may  be  a  food  like  sugar,  its  use  may  not  be  so  generally  con- 
venient. Sulphur  is  a  fuel,  as  well  as  coal,  but  one  would  not  dream  of 
using  it  to  warm  a  room.  It  serves  to  tip  a  lucifer  match,  but  if 
burned  in  a  grate  the  products  of  combustion  would  corrode  every- 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  if  it  were  mixed  with  coal,  would 
hinder  its  burning.  Now  alcohol  somewhat  resembles  sulphur  in  this 
respect*  for  it  has  the  curious  property  of  interfering  with  the  com- 
bufition  of  other  substances  in  the  body  while  it  is  decomposed  itself. 
Thus,  whilst  it  is  a  useful  food  in  fevers  and  other  diseases  when  little 
else  can  be  taken,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  food  in 
health. 

We  now  come  to  the  action  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant — aa  something 
wliich  will  enable  the  body,  or  one  of  its  parts,  to  do  more  work  in  a 
given  time  than  can  be  accomplished  without  it.  In  a  large  factory, 
where  steam  is  conveyed  from  a  central  boiler  to  different  machines 
throughout  the  building,  the  amount  of  work  done  by  any  one  machina 
will  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  itself,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  allowed  to  pass  to  that  particular  machine.  In  the 
body,  the  work  depends  very  much  upon  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
vessels,  and  the  activity  of  any  organ  corresponds  closely  with  the 
Amount  of  blood  which  passes  to  it.  When  the  brain  is  active,  its 
veeseli)  become  fulK  and  the  blood  pours  rapidly  tlirough  them.  The 
same  is  the  r  :  r^^h  during  digestion,  and  with  the 

utuscl  li*  fi  riny  organ  is  in  action,  it  takes 
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more  blood  than  it  does  during  rest,  and  tlie  quantity  which  goes  tu  the 
other  organs  is  proportionately  less,  »o  that  they  are  unable  to  act  all  to- 
gether unless  the  heart  be  stimulated  and  the  circulation  generally 
increased.  When  a  person  is  weak,  and  his  circulation  languid,  he  will 
go  to  sleep  after  diuner,  or,  if  compelled  to  use  his  brain  at  eucli  a  time, 
his  digestion  will  suffer.  If  suddenly  asked  a  question  whilo  walking, 
he  will  stand  still  to  think  before  he  answers  it.  The  supply  of  blood 
being  insufficient  for  more  than  one  organ  at  a  time,  his  brain  cannot 
act  while  his  stomach  is  digesting  or  his  muscles  are  in  exercise,  and 
his  stomach  cannot  digest  if  hia  blood  be  called  away  from  it  to  the 
brain.  Should,  however,  the  heart  be  stimulated,  and  the  circulation 
thus  be  accelerated,  each  organ  may  receive  an  abundant  supply,  and 
brain,  mtiecles,  and  stomach  may  all  act  at  once  without  interfering 
T\4th  one  another.  Such  an  active  circulation  is  generally  associated 
vnih  a  sense  of  well-being  and  power,  and  such  things  as  induce  this 
condition  are  imivei'sally  sought  for  by  mankind.  The  old  Norsemen 
found  it  in  the  funous  excitement  of  battle,  and  when  the  tight  was 
over  they  stiraulated  their  flagging  pulses  by  wild  carousal,  AVhile 
cold  depresses  the  circulation,  heat  increases  it,  and  the  people  of 
southern  climes  have  therefore  less  need  of  artificial  stimulants  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  north,  yet  they,  too,  stimulate  their  cir- 
culation, and  find  pleasure  in  the  excitement  offered  by  games  of 
chance. 

It  is  the  sense  of  well-being  and  power  which  alcohol  gives 
constitutes  its  chief  attmction  as  a  luxury,  although  the  plea 
afforded  to  the  palate  by  the  bouquet  of  choice  wines  is  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked.  This  sense  of  strength  and  comfort  may  be 
entirely  subjective,  and,  although  it  may  be  real  at  first,  may  continue 
to  be  felt  after  the  power  has  ceased,  so  that  an  mdividual  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  fancies  himself  able  to  perform  feats  of  which  he  i« 
utterly  incapable,  and  may  suppose  himself  in  a  palace  wIu'Ip  Tip 
wallowing  in  a  sty. 

The  action  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  i8  two-fold.     It  will 
the  circulation  reflexly,  as  it  is  termed,  through  the  nervt. 
stomach,  and  also  directly  by  its  action  on  the  heart  while 
through  it  with  the  blood.     By  reflex  stimulation  we   mean 
an  impression  made  upon  some  part    of    the  body,   as    tlw- 
the  mouth,  or  the  stomach,  is  transmitted  along  a  sensory  1 1 
to  a  ner\"e  centre,  such  as  the  brain,  and  thence  paBH       ' 
motor  or  efferent  nerve  to  a  muscle,  such  as  the  heai  i,  in.  . 
the  limbs,  or  those  musoular  fibres  which,  surrounditig  Uj- 
regulate  their  size,  and  consequently    the  flow   of  blood 
them.     Thus,  cold  water  dashed  on  the  face  of  a  Eainl 
quicken  the  heart,  and  bring  back  colour  to  the  H 
water  has  not  reached  the  heart.,  but  the  stimuls 
been  transmitted  by  the  sensoiy  nerves  from  the 
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|e  brain,  and  thence  to  the  heart  and  vessels,    A  glass  of  cold  water 

ik  when  the  faint  is  coming  on  will  prevent  the  eif dilation  from 

3oming  too  languid,  and  will  remove  the  feeling  of  weakness.  Here, 

the  water  has  not  reached  the  heart  or  vessels,  but  has  merely 

ed  upon  them  through  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach  in  the 

le  way  aa  it  did  in  the  other  case  through  the  sensory  nerves  of 

skin. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  circulation  generally  which  oan  be  thus  re- 

^kc^ly  stimulated.     It  seems  probable  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain 

^Bne  may  be  increased^  and  mental  processes  quickened,  by  reflex 

^■lion  from  the  akin.     There  are  two  nerves,  known  as  the  fifth  pair, 

^Hiich  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  head,  and  to  the  mucous 

^TOmbrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.     These  nerves  are  closely 

connected    with   the    heart  and  veseele,   and  by  stimulating  their 

branches  the  circulation  may  be  greatly  influenced,  as  in  the  case  of 

&inting  just  alluded  to.      It  is  a  ciirious   fact  that  people  of  all 

nations  are  accustomed*  when  in  any  difficulty,  to  stimulate  one  or 

another  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  quicken  their  mental  processes. 

JDius,  some  persons,  when  pu2szled,  scratch  their  heads;  others  rub 

^peir  foreheads,  and  others  stroke  or  puU  their  beards^  thus  stimulating 

the   occipital,  frontal,  or  mental   branches  of  those  nerves.     Many 

Germans,  when  thinking,  have  a  habit  oi  striking  their  fingers  against 

their  noses,  and  thus  stimulating  the  nasal  cutaneous  branches;  while 

tthis  country  some  people  stimulate  the  branches  distributed  to  the 
lcoujs  membrane  of  the  nose  by  taking  snuff.     The  late  Lord  Derby, 
when  translating  Homer,  was  accustomed  to  eat  brandied  cherries. 

tae  man  will  eat  figs  whilst  composing  a  leading  article,  another  will 
ck  chocolate  cremes ;  some  will  smoke  cigarettes,  and  others  sip 
b ran dy-and- water.      By  these  means  they  stimulate  the  lingual  and 
buccal  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  thus  reflexly  excite  their  brains. 
Alcohol  appears  to  excite  the  circulation  through  the  brain  reflexly 
from  the  mouth,  and  to  stimulate  the  heart  reflexly  from  the  stomach, 
even  before  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood.     Shortly  after  it  has  been 
ewallowed,  however,  it  is  absorbed  fiom  the  stomach,  and  passes  with 
the  blood  to  the  heart,  to  the  brain,  and  to  the  other  part«  of  the 
^fcrvons  system,  upon  which  it  then  begins  to  act  du-eotly.     Under  its 
^■Buence   the  heart  beats  more  quickly,  the  blood  circulates  more 
^^ely,  and  thus  the  functional  power  of  the  various  organs  in  the  body 
^E  iiic reaped,  so  that  t^    '        i  may  tliink  more  rapidly,  the  muscles  act 
more  powerfiiUy,  and  lu-  ^Ljmach  digest  more  easily.     But  with  this 
exception,  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  may  be  de- 
^^Bl^B  one  of  proflrrefisive      ralysi^4.     The  higher  centres  suffer 
PMPH^the  \\  ^^     first  quahty  to  be  impaired* 

One  of  the  moi  ^:ent  day  informs  me  that, 

■Mjkii  '^    '  'tliout  its  having  any 

JP^PBr*  iTv  is  enough  to  take 
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the  fine  edge  off  his  intellect.     He  is  able  to  write  easily  and  flaently 
in  the  evening*  after  taking  dinner  and  drinking  wine,  but  what  he  I 
then  writes  will  not  bear  his  own  criticism  next  morning,  althoughJ 
curiously  enough,  it  may  seem  to  him  excellent  at  the  time  of  writiDgJ 
Ab  the  effect  of  alcohol  progresses,  judgment  becomes  still  further^ 
impaired,  although  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  may  remain,  n^t 
only  undiminished  by  the  direct  action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  brain, 
but  greatly  increased  by  the  general  excitement  of  the  circolatiQiuj 
The  imagination  may  thus  be  more  vivid  than  usual,  and  the  emotioo 
more  lively,  and  both,  being  more  or  lees  liberated  from  the  control  of  J 
the  judgment,  maoifest  themselves  in  sparkling  wit  or  withering 
vective.     Sheridan  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  greatest  speecli  undecj 
the  influence  of  two  bottles  of  champagne,  which  he  had  ewallowedJ 
at  a  single  draught  j  and  in  persons  of  over-cautious  temperamenttij 
and  too  reserved  manners,  the  removal  of  the  excessive  restrai&t 
under  which  they  habitually  act  renders  them  for   the  time  mon 
sociable  and  agreeable.     By-and-by,  however,  the  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  are  successively  weakened;   the  tongue  atammeni. 
the  vision  becomes  double,  the  legs  fall,  and  the  man  falls  insensible. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  only  the  first  stages  of  alcohohc  action  are  at 
all  beneficial,  the  later  stages  being  as  clearly  injurious. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  even  these  earlier  stages  are  hurtful, 
and  that  any  apparent  increase  of  power  obtained  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  subsequent  reaction.     This  is  Ui 
some  extent  true,  because  it  is  evident  that  if  the  expenditure  of 
energy  by  the  body  be  quickened  it  cannot  last  so  long,  unlees  freA 
energy  be  suppUed  by  fresh  food.     This  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
eftect  of  alcohol  on  the  pulse.     Parkes  foimd  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  drinking  spirits  was  to  quicken  the  pulse,  but  that  after  a  certaia 
time  its  rate  fell  below  the  normal,  so  that  in  twenty-foiir  hours  thai 
number  of  the  heart's  beats  was  the  same  whether  alcohol  had 
taken  or  not.     It  seems  probable  that  a  similar  condition  occurs  in  tho ' 
whole  body  when  called  upon  to  make,  like  the  heart,  continuous  and  \ 
prolonged  exertions;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  alcohol 
appears  to  be  injurious,  the  temporary  stimidus  supplied  by  it  quickly 
passing  off,  and  beitig  succeeded  by  languor  and  weakness. 

If  the  exertion  required  is  to  last  only  for  a  short  time,  but  is  beyond 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  organism  to  perform,  alcohol  may  be  usefol 
in  calling,  as  it  were,  upon  the  reserve  store  of  energy,  and  enablioga 
man  to  use  up  at  once  in  one  grand  effort  the  energy  which  would 
usually  suffice  for  a  considerable  time,  but  would  be  expended  in 
little  things.  Alcohol  may  thus  be  very  useful  by  imparting  the 
power  to  accomplish  a  feat  otherwise  impossiblo,  just,  as  a  bill  mat 
enable  a  me  reliant  to  tide  over  a  crisis  and  complete  a  txaasaction 
which  he  could  not  have  done  with  his  cmrrent  capital.  So  loDgj 
as  the  merchant  does  not  extend  his  liabiUties  too  far,  and  the  m^a 
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es  not  make  too  great  demandB  upon  the  reserve  power  of  his 
organiBm,  the  one  may  employ  bills  and  the  other  alcohol  to  accom- 
plish liis  purpose,  without  injuiing  his  credit  or  his  health,  but  they 
mil  great  risk  whenever  they  exceed  in  the  least,  and  great  excess 
will  lead  to  certain  niin^     Lavish  expenditure  of  money  or  strength 
ust  be  followed  by  retrenchment,  and  the  increased  exertions  made 
der  the  action  of  alcohol  must  be  compensated  by  rest  or  food  after- 
ards,  unless  the  body  is  to  break  down  completely.     But  just  as  the 
erchant  by  the  proper  use  of  bills  may  not  only  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
is  transactions,  but  add  with  certainty  to  his  capital^  so  a  proper  use  of 
alcohol  may  not  only  stimulate  a  man  to  increased  exertion  for  a  time, 
ut  may  help  him  to  prevent  any  after-depression  by  the  use  of  food, 
liis  was  well  shown  by  the  experience  gained  io  the  Ashantee  cam- 
ign.    When  the  men,  marcliing  under  a  burning  sun,  began  to  flag, 
ration  of  rum  served  out  to  them  temporarily  removed  their  fatigue, 
►nd  enabled  them   to    proceed    briskly.     If  the  increased  exertion 
reqtiired  of  them  had  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  the  rum  would  have 
labledthem  to  bear  it  with  ease;  but^  as  it  usually  extended  over  some 
ourft,  the  effect  of  the  rum  passed  off  and  was  eucceeded  by  lassitude. 
Indeed,  it  was  generally  found  that,  after  marching  for  three  miles, 
the  effect  of  the  rum  had  completely  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  languor  than  before.     If  a  second  ration  were  now  served 
.t  its  stimulating  effect  was  less,  its  action  more  transieot,  and  the 
cceeding  weakness  still  greater.     When  beef-tea  was  served  out 
instead  of  rum,  it  appeared  to  stimulate  quite  aa  well,  and  was  not 
eucceeded  by  any  reaction.     It  was  at  the  end  of  the  march  that  the 

Ieneficial  action  of  the  rum  was  most  clearly  seen.   After  long  exertion 
be  nerves  of  the  stomach  appear  to  participate  in  the  general  fatigue, 
nd  food  then  taken  is  not  readily  digested.     If  a  small  quantity  of 
Icohol  be  taken  fii-st,  it  stimulates  the  secretion  from  the  stomach, 
nd  quickens  the  circulation  generally,  thus  enabling  the  food  to  be 
oigested  and  absorbed  so  quickly  that,  before  the  effect  of  the  alcohol 
hoB  passed  off,  the  products  of  digestion  are  already  circulating  in  the 
blood,  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  individual.     In  young  men 
a  abort  interval  of  rest  between  fatiguing  exertion  and  a  succeeding 
meal  will  enable  the  stomach  to  regain  its  power,  and  alcohol  is  then 
unnecessary,  but  in  men  above  middle  age,  where  the  reparative  pro- 
ceBses  are  slower,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  desirable.     lu  Ashantee  the 
onnger  soldiers,  who  no  doubt  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground 
d  rested  after  their  march  tmtil  the  camp  lire.H  were  hghted  and  their 
ivening  meal  prepared,  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  ration  of 
then  served  out  to  them,  the  rest  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  pre- 
them  for  their  food.     The  elder  men,  over  forty  years  of  age, 
were  not  only  glad  of  their  own  rations,  but  would  take  in  addition 
ose  of  their  youDger  comrades  who  did  not  care  for  the  spirit 
emselvee. 
VOL.  XXX  in  3  A 
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When  the  stomach  is  debihtated  by  disease,  or  participates  in  the 
general  weakness  of  the  rest  of  the  body  met  with  among  residents  in 
towns,  alcohol  may  prove  usefid  just  as  it  does  in  fatigae,  and  Paure 
advice  to  Timothy,  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for 
thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,"  was  perfectly  sound. 
It  is  when  alcohol  is  taken  without  food  that  it  does  most  harm,  as 
seen  on  the  march  in  the  Ashantee  campaign,  and  it  is  when  taken 
with  food  that  the  benefits  obtained  from  it  are  greatest. 

If  the  rule  to  take  alcohol  only  with  meals  be  made  and  adhered 
to,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  falUng  into  habits  of  intoxication. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  take  too  much  alcohol  with  meals,  but 
it  is  the  practice  of  taking  nips  now  and  again  that  is  most  likely 
to  lead  to  excess.  The  temptation  to  take  these  small  quantities 
frequently  arises  either  from  the  exigencies  of  business  requiring  men 
to  make  great  efibrts  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal,  or  from 
the  occurrence  of  feelings  of  sinking  and  fatigue.  These  are  readily 
relieved  for  the  moment  by  a  glass  of  sherry,  or  a  nip  of  brandy,  but 
the  relief  afibrded  by  such  stimuli  is  not  Ukely  to  be  lasting,  and  the 
feeUngs  are  very  apt  to  return.  They  are  so  frequently  met  with 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  are  either  constantly 
engaged  in  business  or  occupied  with  social  pleasures,  that  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  discover  what  other  means  can  be  resorted  to  for 
their  rehef.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  circulation  may 
be  stimulated  reflexly  through  the  skin,  the  Tnouth,  or  the  stomach, 
and  these  feelings  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  simply  taking  a 
biscuit  and  a  little  soda-water,  by  eating  a  Uttle  dried  fruit,  or,  best  of 
all,  by  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  little  warm  beef-tea.  Some  time  ago, 
while  walking  in  the  Tyrol,  a  friend  and  myself  made,  as  we  thought 
a  new  discovery,  which  enabled  us  to  walk  the  whole  day  without 
fatigue.  This  simply  consisted  in  eating  something  every  two  hours. 
When  we  allowed  a  longer  period  to  elapse  without  taking  food,  we 
were  apt  to  feel  faint  and  tired,  though  not  hungry,  but  these  feelings 
at  once  left  on  our  taking  food,  however  little,  and  however  simple. 
While  still  rejoicing  in  oiu-  discovery,  however,  we  found  that  although 
new  to  us,  it  was  weU  known  to  others,  and  that  amongst  the  directions 
contained  in  our  guide-book  was  a  warning  to  travellers  to  eat  fre- 
quently while  crossing  a  glacier  in  order  to  prevent  the  faintnesB 
which  often  comes  on  whilst  walking  on  the  ice.  Black  bread  and  fat 
bacon  were  all  that  we  required,  but  these,  although  palatable  enough 
under  the  circumstances,  might  not  be  altogether  to  the  taste  of  a  city 
magnate  fainting  under  business  but  deUghting  in  turtle,  or  of  a 
belle  sinking  and  languid  during  the  intervals  of  dissipation.  For 
them  a  little  wann  beef-tea  and  a  biscuit  would  be  preferable,  or  the 
raisins  recommended  by  Sir  William  Gull,  which  supply  an  easily 
digestible  food  in  the  form  of  grape-sugar,  at  the  same  time  that  by 
their   sweetness  they  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  tongue^  and  tin» 
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ly  increase  the  cerebral  circulation  and  moutal  acth^ity  ia  the 
liuo  way  as  BcmtcliiDg  the  head,  taking  etiufl',  or  sipping  brandy- 
ad^water. 

Amongst  artisans  I  believe  that  a  great  temptation  to  take  alc^jhol 
iea  from  bad  cookery.  Savoury  food,  both  in  man  and  auimale, 
iill  ciiwse  the  digestive  juices  to  be  freely  secreted,  as  we  can  see  in 
10  caae  of  the  saliva  which  fdls  the  uionth  when  a  eavonry  smell  is 
^rceived.  Anything  disguBtiog  will,  on  the  contrary,  stop  the 
ri9,  and  bring  on  nausea  and  vomiting.  AVell-cooked  and  pala- 
pd  is  therefore  more  digestible  than  unpalatable,  and  if  the 
^od  fihonld  lack  Bavour  a  desire  natnrally  arises  to  supply  it  liy  arti- 
Icial  means  such  as  uondiments.  After  a  meal  containing  sufHcient 
ptriment  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  but  very  plain  and  simple  in 
laracter,  a  craving  ia  sometimes  felt  for  sometlung  more,  although 
10  person  cannot  eay  for  what  he  craves.  This  may  be  satisfied,  as  I 
ive  found  by  personal  experience,  by  a  little  salt  put  on  the  tongue 
r,  better  still,  by  eating  some  dried  or  fresh  fruit.  Such  a  craving  as 
is  very  Ukely  to  lead  the  person  w^ho  feels  it  to  take  spirits,  and  I 
kelieve  does  so  veiy  frequently.  The  remedy  for  this  would,  of  course, 
|e  to  diflFuse  a  knowledge  of  cookery  as  widely  as  possible  amongst 
le  wives  of  worldng  men.  We  may  indeed  say  generally  that  all 
iygienic  and  other  measures  which  tend  to  maintain  or  restore 
ieelfh  and  strength^  will  tend  to  restrict  the  use  of  alcohol,  by  pre- 
tho  low  Bpirits  and  feelings  of  depression,  weakness,  and 
ity  for  work,  which  are  such  strong  temptations  to  alenhoUc 
idulgence. 
Space  will  nut  permit  me  to  enter  into  details  on  this  subject, 
and  111  conclusion  I  shall  restate  in  a  few  words  the  opinions 
g'garding  the  use  of  alcohol  which  I  think  may  be  legitimately 
funded  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  physiological  action.  Alcohol,  when 
taken  in  moderation  as  a  luxury,  may  both  give  pleasure  to  the 
pereon  taking  it  and  make  him  more  agreeable  to  others.  When  used 
a  stimulant  it  may  enable  a  man  to  accomplish  a  task  which  would 
^ave  been  impossible  w^ithout  it.  Some  persons  may  use  it  in  either 
my  i^nthont  being  the  worse  for  it  and  without  any  danger  of  being 
[^tnpted  to  exceed-  Others,  again,  run  a  fearful  risk,  and  especially  those 
^n  whom  alcohol  exerts  its  stimulant  action  most  readily,  and  in  whom 
produces  the  most  agreeable  sensations,  the  most  brilliant  convei- 
iHonal  powers,  and  the  greatest  temporaiy  ability  for  mental  work. 
The  more  delightful  the  effect  it  produces,  the  greater  is  tho  temp- 
Ition  to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  during  the  course  of  a  disease,  during 
ice  from  it,  or  when  the  bodily  powers  are  enfeebled  by 
.  ear8»  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  are  most  clearly 
and  when  properly  used  in  these  conditions,  it  is  a  most 
*  ^"  Tf  alcohol  were  taken  only  with  raeals,  and  its  use 
J  of  diet  feslrioted  to  persons  suffering  from  debility 
3  A  2 
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or  aboTe  middle  age,  it  would  be  Btrictly  in  its  proper  plac6,  and  we 
should  hear  little  about  its  abuse.  If  the  taste  for  it  is  not  acquired 
before  middle  age,  there  is  little  risk  of  acquiring  it  afterwards ;  and 
so  long  as  a  man  is  healthy,  eating  well  and  sleeping  well,  he  does 
not  need  alcohol,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  better  without  it. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton. 


III. 
THE  MODERATE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL  TRUE  TEMPERANCE. 

TEMPERANCE  as  against  total  abstinence  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time,  as  legislation  in  certain  directions  may 
be  considered  an  almost  foregone  conclusion. 

We  cannot  be  called,  even  by  courtesy,  a  temperate  people,  but  I 
am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  alcoholic  intemperance  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  live. 

What  are  we  to  drink  1  The  answer  is  ready  in  the  mouths  of 
many:  WATER.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  astonishing  than 
another,  it  is  the  faith  with  which  people  consume  liquors  (water 
among  the  rest)  of  different  kinds.  I  have  been  at  public  dinners 
where  the  wine  has  been  as  bad  as  possible,  and  yet  have  seen  it 
partaken  of  abundantly  although  there  was  but  one  opinion  about  the 
<iuality.  Even  so  with  water.  Surely,  when  water  is  recommended 
as  the  universal  panacea,  such  advocates  can  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  water-supply  to  the  poor  inhabitants  and  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  our  towns  and  villages  I  Confining  ourselves  to  London,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  receptacles  for  water  are  unfitted  for  their  pur- 
pose; they  are  improperly  glazed,  exposed  to  the  emanations  from 
closets  and  dustbins,  and  generally  without  covers.  The  supply  is 
insufficient  in  quantity ;  on  account  of  the  storage,  as  bad  as  if  it  were 
unfiltered ;  in  summer-time  most  mawkish  from  its  high  temperature, 
and  to  a  sensitive  person  about  the  least  inviting  of  Uquids. 

Not  that  the  water-supply  of  London  is  generally  bad :  far  from  it 
But  the  poor,  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  among  whom  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance is  so  common,  have  no  better  provision. 

Now,  if  this  can  be  considered  an  excuse,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
governing  body  of  London  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  in 
the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 

But  even  in  houses  where  the  water-supply  is  good  in  quantity  and 
quaUty,  the  intermittence  occasions  much  inconvenience  and  even 
danger  to  hfe  from  the  accumulation  of  impurities.    Well-to-do  persons 
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find  a  dkEculty  in  obtaioiog  cistern-cleanerB,  and  in  this  respect  tlie 
^water  companies  might  do  tlieir  clients  a  strrvice  by  foiTQing  a  brigade 
^'hoee  duty  it  should  be  for  a  moderate  sura  to  cleanse  our  cisterns  as 
sweeps  sweep  our  cbinmeye.  Still  the  difficulty  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  meet«  us,  and  is  with  many  young  men  a  reason  for 
refusing  to  drink  it. 

Supposing  we  had  a  perfect  spring  water,  needing  no  filh-ation,  of 

EJow  temperature,  does  water  in  every  respect  answer  the  demands 
made  upon  it?  For  quenching  thirst,  certainly,  and  better  than  any 
other  liquid.  But  is  water  food  ? 
One  of  the  favourite  argmuents  against  alcohol  is,  that  it  is  not  food. 
Surely  a  completely  burnt  body  like  water  caimot  be  called  food. 
WTien  a  hquid  m  required  to  quench  thii^t,  the  less  of  food  it  contains 
the  better,  and  that  is  one  reason  Avhy  water  is  of  all  bodies  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Let  any  one  contrast  a  thin  soup  with  a 
very  nutritious  one,  and  he  will  at  once  grasp  the  meaning, 

ObWouBly  then  water  should  be  the  basis  of  all  drinks,  and  the 
uality  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  have  much  to  do  with 
emperance  as  commonly  imderstood.     If  alcohol  slays  its  thousands, 
water  has  also  ita  \nctim6,  and  they  often  the  best  of  the  race, 

A  very  small  quantity  of  salt  in  water  will  absolutely  take  away  the 

.hiret-quenching  quality.    As  much  salt  as  we  find  in  goodmilk^  say  at 

lie  rate  of  eight  grains  to  the  pmt,  will  suffice  to  render  water  unfit 

'or  drbking.     Now  our  London  waters  contain  less  than  one-half  a 

rain  to  the  pint.     This  I  mention  for  a  reason* 

Water  which  has  gone  through  some  form  of  preparation,  especially 

lirough  some  form  of  cookings  as  in  beer,  is  generally  better  suited 

'or  meals  than  water  itself,    At  meals  because  it  may  be  considered  as 

matter  beyond  dispute  that  it  is  incorrect  to  partake  of  any  alcohoHc 

rink  without  some  solid  food. 

But  here  we  stumble  upon  one  of  the  many  difficulties  connected 

with  the  practice  of  temperance,  after  the  concession  has  been  made 

that  moderate  alcoholism  soothes  the  seBsitiveness  of    the  nervous 

system. 

The  pleasant  anaesthetic  effects  of  a  single  glass  of  good  beer,  at  a 
eal  in  which  meat  or  cheese  fonn  an  important  feature,  cannot  be 
enied  by  those  who  have  tasted  it.      Dr.  Carpenter  says :    **  There  is 
.her  class  of  cases  in  which  we  believe  that  malt  liquors  constitute 
tter  medicine  than  could  be  administered  under  any  other  form  ; 
ose,  namely,  in  which  the  stomach  labours  under  a  permanent  defi- 
ciency of  digestive  powers.  .  .  ,  There  are  many  cases  in  which  no 
brm  of  medical  treatment  seems  able  to  develop  in  tlie  stomach  that 
ontaneous  power  which  it  has  either  completely  lost*  or  which  it 
ever  possessed,  and  in  which  the  artificial  excitement  of  an  alcoholic 
ulus  affords  the  only  means  of  procuring  digestion  of  the  amount 
food  which  the  system  really  requires." 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  beer»and  beer 
as  between  wine  and  wine.  Some  beers  quench  thirsty  others  produce 
it.  When  the  latter  result  follows,  the  main  object  of  drinking  is  lost. 
We  put  salt  into  our  food  for  a  purpose,  but  if  we  reserve  the  salt  for 
our  drink,  we  are  acting  irrationally.  From  the  carelessness  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and  the  allowed  employment  of  sugar  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  malt,  we  arrive  at  an  alcoholic  drink  containing  more 
chlorides  (chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  salt  being  a  chloride 
of  sodium)  than  we  find  in  milk,  and  so  very  little  disguised  as  to 
produce  thirst.  Such  a  liquor  partaken  of  without  food  is  unsatis- 
fying, as  it  does  not  even  contain  the  nitrogenized  constituents  which 
are  found  in  a  first-class  beer  made  with  malt  and  hops  alone,  and 
which  sometimes  amount  to  1*75  per  cent. 

Now  the  salt  is  introduced  principally  by  an  inferior  well-water, 
and  owing  to  the  varieties  of  sugar  employed.  The  mixed  chlorides 
from  the  water  and  the  sugar  are  far  less  pleasant  to  the  taste  than 
common  salt,  and  the  quantity  most  objectionable. 

Other  deteriorations  of  beer  are  very  common,  but  they  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  of  an  injurious  character. 

The  intemperance  due  to  beer  is  very  considerable,  owing  mainly 
to  the  quantity  imbibed.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  a 
labouring  man  upon  beer  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  income.  A 
glass  of  beer,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  could  do  no  possible 
harm,  and  especially  when  accompanied  by  cheerful  conversation. 
The  public-houses  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  when  we  pour  out 
a  whole  vocabulary  of  invective,  we  forget  the  good  which  they 
have  done  in  England. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  alcoholic  temperance  from  its  sur- 
roundings. A  person  well  circumstanced  in  life,  who  is  always 
deadening  his  nervous  system  by  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
surely  without  excuse :  he  could  generally  dispense  with  it.  But 
shall  we  apply  the  same  measure  to  others  that  we  mete  to  ourselves  ? 
The  position  of  the  working  man  is  entirely  different.  He  comes  home, 
fretted  and  overworked,  to  a  house  which  is  nearly  everything  it 
ought  not  to  be ;  and  if  ho  has  passed  middle  age,  with  scarcely  any 
provision  on  the  part  of  Government  except  the  public-house,  the 
workhouse,  and  the  jail.  All  places  of  information  are  closed  against 
him  at  the  times  at  which  lie  could  visit  them ;  and  as  for  enjoyment, 
except  at  his  own  cost,  he  knows  but  little  of  it.  The  parks  and 
pubHc  gardens  are  far  removed  from  his  haunts,  and  nothing  is 
brought  to  his  door  but  the  public-house.* 

Who  shall  measure  the  strength  of  the  safety-valve  which  the 
public-house  has  been  to  the  EugUsh  Constitution  ?     The  lighted  and 

^  •  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  1  am  speaking  of  the  generation  past  middle- 
life.  Thank  God,  religion,  education,  and  common  sense  have  altered  meet  things  far 
the  better,  and  the  young  have  good  times  in  store. 
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Keated  room,  the  cheerful  company,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  amoDg 
his  feliowB,  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  the  clasliing  of  opinions,  how 
much  have  not  these  had  to  do  with  hraiting  discontent,  the  won- 
derful pohtical  education  of  our  working  men,  and  thdr  preservation 
from  the  woret  errors  of  SociaHsm  1 

If  this  be  true,  there  is  no  sense  in  a  crusade  against  pubHc-houees 
as  being  of  necessity  against  temperconoc ;  it  is  rather  a  reason  for 
making  them  what  they  should  be.  Many  pubhcans  are  equal  to  any 
men  in  the  general  community,  and  such  might  be  increased  in 
number  by  the  judicious  help  of  philanthropists. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  temperance  in  England  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  admixture,  and  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  uncertain 
strength.  When  we  speak  of  temperance,  we  have  really  no  basis  to 
go  upon,  and  for  this  reason  otir  statistics  are  so  faidty.  That  which 
many  would  call  temperance,  I  should  consider  intern pemnco.  When 
I  have  any  work  to  do,  which  is  the  case  from  Monday  till  Saturday, 
I  find  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  diinks  my  best  guide.  But,  in 
winter-time,  if  I  come  home  after  any  WHiny,  I  should  never  hesitate 
to  set  myself  right  by  taking  my  favourite  and  perfect  remedy,  five 
or  six  brandied  cherries.  In  three  or  four  minutes  I  find  myself 
"wonderfully  soothed  and  quieted^  and  I  have  never  experienced  any 
ill  effeots^  And  it  is  upon  this  matter  of  experience  that  the  support 
of  moderate  alcohohsm  should  be  based.  The  experience  of  mankind 
is  better  than  individual  experience,  and  so  for  every  medical  man  of 
distinction  who  is  in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  I  would  find  twenty 
men  who  would  be  against  it.  And  if  a  man  is  observant  of  himself 
and  is  temperate  in  all  things,  he  is  a  better  judge  of  what  agrees  mth 
him,  under  ordinary  circmnetancea,  than  any  physician  can  bo. 

To  return  to  intemperance.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  mbc  spirits 
iN\t\x  beer,  so  that,  not  satisfied  wiUi  the  per-centage  of  proof  spirit, 
var^'ing  from  7  to  10,  gin  may  be  introduced  varying  from  54  to  80  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probably  well  known  that  the  pubhcans 
have  defeated  the  working  of  the  Adulteration  Act  by  selling  spirits 
as  admixtures.  Hence  there  is  now  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the 
alcohohc  strength  of  the  various  liquors,  quite  apart  from  their 
quahty.  There  may  be  a  variation  even  greater  than  tbe  one  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  innocent  pereons  are 
often  the  worse  for  liquor,  when  such  variarions  are  permitted  by  a 
Legislature  which  has  practically  given  a  monopoly  to  a  trade  which 
threatens  the  foundations  of  all  morality  I  I  say  this,  not  admitting 
that  it  is  at  all  contradictory  of  a  previous  statement.  Having  had 
much  experience  mider  the  Adulteration  Act,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stilting  that  this  is  a  serious  e\*il,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  form  of  in- 
temperance capable  of  being  remedied  by  legislation,  A  man  who  has 
partaken  of  a  glass  of  gin  only  containing  GO  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit, 
may  feel  a  demand  for  a  second  glass,  which  will  make  the  difference 
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between  soberness  and  drankenness.  There  is  more  drunkenness 
where  the  diluted  spirit  is  sold,  than  where  the  strong  is  regularly 
dispensed. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  spirits  new  and  old,  and  the  great  injury  done  by  new  spirit. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  some  remedy  will  probably  be  provided. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  pubUc-house  t  Not 
only  is  it  spoilt  by  a  larger  number  of  people  than  should  be  allowed  to 
congregate  in  the  space  generally  allotted,  but  also  by  an  amount  of 
light  injurious  to  the  sight,  and,  by  its  combustion,  most  injurious  to 
the  frequenters.  K  working  men  were  not  inured  to  overcrowding, 
the  mischief  would  be  yet  greater. 

A  great  part  of  these  evils  is  remediable,  but  they  have  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  the  intemperance  so  common  around  us.  Whether  the 
Hcensing  system  should  be  extended  upon  the  present  want  of  prin- 
ciple, can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
a  method  which  has  allowed  the  opening  of  places  of  refreshment 
(save  the  mark)  at  almost  every  one  of  the  niunerous  railway  stations 
in  London  t  If  ever  a  plan  for  tempting  the  weak  could  have  been 
devised  by  the  governors  of  a  Christian  people,  surely  this  one  has 
been  the  most  successful  I  The  amount  of  money  passing  at  these 
coimters,  and  paid  by  reputable  people,  would  not  be  beUeved  if  not 
witnessed.  But  let  any  unbiassed  person  watch  for  ten  minutes,  and 
at  many  places  he  will  be  tired  of  counting.  Now  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  since  pubHc  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject, 
and  no  voice  has  been  exerted  to  stop  it.  New  vested  interests  have 
been  created,  and  people  are  rendered  unwary  by  alcoholic  drink 
when  all  their  senses  are  required  to  keep  guard  against  railway 
dangers. 

Under  the  licensing  system,  publicans  are  not  allowed  to  serve 
drunken  persons.  K  this  were  really  enforced,  one  monstrous  evil 
would  be  done  away  with.  But  is  it  so  ?  Having  some  knowledge 
of  people  from  my  connection  with  temperance  societies,  I  can  assert 
that  drunkards  are  often  served  when  in  that  condition,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  spirits  home  with  them.  I  know  the  wife  of  a  police- 
man who  complains  bitterly  that  her  husband  is  not  only  amply  pro- 
vided with  beer  when  on  service,  but  also  brings  home  more  than 
suflBcient  for  their  consumption. 

Next  to  beer,  the  best  form  of  alcohoHc  drink  is  wine.  The  public 
owes  to  Mr.  Gladstone  many  a  benefit,  and,  among  his  many  services, 
the  introduction  of  wines  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  true  that  the 
public  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  benefits  to  the  extent  hoped,  but  it 
is  surely  some  gain  that  you  can  purchase  a  vin  ordinaire  of  very  fair 
quality  at  one  shilling  a  bottle.  When  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  summer-diink,  free  from  danger,  and  not 
alcohoUc  beyond  the  quality  of  good  bitter-beer. 
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Unfortunately,  many  wines  are  strongly  alcoholic.  Many  of  our 
ports  and  sherries  contain  35  per  cent,  of  proof  epirit  and  more.  Now 
afl  strong  alcohoKc  draughts  are  injuriouB,  and  as  the  strength  of 
wines  is  but  little  known,  it  is  always  safest  to  mix  the  wines  with 
water,  or  at  least  to  make  water  an  integral  part  of  our  meal.  Would 
that  our  w^ne-merchants  gave  us  with  the  invoice  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  wine. 

With  the  use  of  wine  a  more  moderate  allowance  of  food  should 
Bufiice ;  il'  it  do  not,  then  the  wine  is  in  excess.  About  this  fact  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  moderate  eating  and  moderate  drinking  should  go 
together,  A  temperate  man  is  moderate  in  all  things.  If  he  were  in 
perfect  health,  his  appetite  would  never  require  subsidizing,  and  he 
would  reject  even  wine  as  dulling  his  sensations.  But  the  demands 
of  a  to^vn-life  on  the  nervous  system,  in  the  mere  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, are  sufficient  reasons  for  recommending  the  moderate  use 
of  wine. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  a  common  thing  to  meet  a  friend  in  vei-y 
bad  health,  and  you  ask  him  the  cause.  Often  it  is  owing  to  some 
experiment  in  teetotalisra.  Such  experiments  are  very  injurious,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  by  people  who  have  passed  tlieir  fortieth 
year,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  intemperate;  for  such,  even  if  death 
ensues,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  total  abstinence.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  take  an  alcoholic  drink,  and  that 
people  should  disobey  their  medical  ad\dser8  rather  than  be  persuaded 
to  take  wine  or  brandy,  then  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  should  protest* 

Once,  when,  in  my  innocence,  I  imagined  I  was  forwarding  the 
temperance  movement  in  giving  a  gi-atnitous  lecture  on  alcohol,  I  was 
asked  by  an  ardent  teetotaller  whether  I  believed  that  the  miraculous 
wine  at  the  feast  of  Cana  contained  alcohol?  I  said,  '*  Yes:'*  then  "You 
are  a  liar,"  was  the  immediate  reply  given  in  pubHc.  This  settled  the 
question,  and  also  the  respective  temperance  of  the  persons  in  question. 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  anecdote  did  I  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  necessity  at  the  present  day  to  stand  up  for  prhicipies. 
And  the  principle  I  contend  for  is  moderation  rather  than  abstinence. 

With  reference  to  the  sale  of  wdnes,  whilst  I  myself  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  wine-merchant,  and  consider  it  to  be  of  equal  importance 
to  know  tlie  quahty  of  the  wine  I  drink  as  of  the  chemicals  I  employ 
in  my  profession,  I  observe  that  the  grocers  have  come  in  for  more 
than  their  share  of  abuse*  because  they  have  combined  the  w^ine-trade 
with  their  own  special  business.  Now  this  is  hard  and  undeserved. 
The  pubhc  has  now  an  opportunity,  never  before  aflbrded,  of  pur- 
chasing the  wnnes  of  welt-known  merchants.  In  the  middle  class  it  is 
well  known  that  female  servants  are  constantly  sent  upon  errands,  and 
to  the  public-house  if  necessary.  Surely  the  pubhc-hoiise  is  no  proper 
place  for  them,  and  therefore  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  send  to 
a  grocer.     As  for  the  state  of  the  wine,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
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favourably  if  the  wine  is  kept  in  the  shop  exposed  to  dailj  altemaiionB 
of  heat  and  cold  and,  indeed,  to  the  very  conditions  for  spoiling.  But 
this  is  not  generally  the  case.  Some  grocers  drive  a  brisk  trade,  and 
are  able  to  furnish  wines  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  well  as  superior 
wines  of  a  quality  not  to  be  had  of  the  publican  and  with  difficulty 
of  the  wine-merchant.  This  is  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  such  firms 
as  those  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Messrs.  Gilbey,  &c.,  &c.  Hany  alteration 
be  made  in  the  Hcense  of  grocers,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  com- 
pulsory statement  of  alcohoHc  strength  of  wines  and  a  removal  of  the 
permission  to  sell  spirits.  A  single  bottle  of  spirits  is  even  now 
purchasable  of  the  wine-merchant  as  well  as  a  single  bottle  of  wine, 
thanks  to  the  competition  of  the  grocer. 

But  that  the  blame  of  increased  drunkenness,  or  of  offering  faciUties 
for  drunkenness,  rests  with  the  grocer  is  devoid  of  proof.  From  my 
o^vn  observation  there  is  no  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  working 
classes  of  London.  Considering  the  population,  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  the  best  people  of  our  great  cities,  and  contrast  very 
favourably  as  to  conduct  with  those  of  others.  And  yet  they  labour 
under  great  disadvantages  compared  with  the  town-residents  of  France 
and  Germany.  We  have  no  pleasant  gardens  scattered  through  the 
towns  with  places  for  refreshment  where  coffee  and  tea  can  be  had. 
Along  the  Embankments  not  a  single  cafSy  and  until  very  recently  not 
even  seats  I  Many  squares,  of  no  use  to  the  surrounding  houses, 
but  which  would  be  gardens  of  delight  and  very  fairy-lands  to  our 
poor,  are  closed  as  against  an  enemy.  Our  Sundays  are  made  as  doll 
as  possible,  and,  with  a  Pharisaism  of  the  most  open  character,  the 
museums  are  closed  while  thepubHc-houses  are  open  I  It  is  a  wonder 
that  our  people  are  what  they  are.  Had  it  not  been  for  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  for  Simeon  and  Newton,  and  others,  we  should  have  had 
revolution  in  the  last  centuiy,  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
contented  citizens.  And  were  it  not  for  the  outlets  afforded  by  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies,  home-discontent  would  have  attained 
to  a  dangerous  height. 

IntemperanceT  in  drink  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  only  one  form  of  trans- 
gression. Whatever  can  be  done  by  legislation  should  be  done  at 
once.  But  it  should  be  no  attempt  at  total  repression,  but  rather  m 
the  direction  of  raising  the  general  condition  of  the  people.  The 
children  in  our  schools  should  be  taught  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
neither  in  meats  nor  in  drinks;  that  temperance  does  not  merely 
apply  to  drink,  and  should  proceed  from  right  principles;  in  fine, 
that  temperance  is  better  than  abstinence,  and  that  its  influence  is  far 
greater. 

Albert  J.  Bsrnays. 


ON  HENOTHEISM,  POLYTHEISM,  MONO- 
THEISM, AND  ATHEISM.* 


t«  IlluiH>tliH«im  n  Priiiilllvc  Form  of  HHIgfonV 

IF  you  consider  how  natural,  how  inteiligible,  how  ine\ntable,  was 
the  oiigin  and  growth  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Veda,  you 
will  perhaps  agi'ee  with  me,  that  the  whole  controverRj,  whether  the 
human  race  began  with  Monotheism  or  Polytheism,  hardly  deserves  a 
serious  diecnjBsion,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Indians,  or  even  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  are  concerned.t  I  doubt  whether  this  question  would  ever 
have  arisen,  unless  it  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  legacy  of 
another  theory,  very  prevalent  during  the  middle  ages,  that  religion 
began  with  a  primeval  revelation,  which  primeval  revelation  could  not 
be  conceived  at  all,  except  as  a  revelation  of  a  true  and  perfect  religion, 
ad  therefore  as  Monotheism:  that  primeval  Monotheism  was  sup- 
&d  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Jews  only,  while  all  other 
uations  left  it,  to  fall  into  Polytheism  and  idolatr}^  from  which,  at  a 
later  time,  they  worked  their  way  back  again  into  the  purer  Ught  of  a 
religious  or  philosophical  Monotheism. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  long  it  takes  before  any  of  these  purely 
gratuitous  theories  are  entirely  annihilated.  They  may  have  been 
refuted  again  and  again,  the  best  theologians  and  scholars  may  long 
have  admitted  that  they  rest  on  no  solid  foundation  whatsoever,  yet 
they  crop  up  in  places  where  wo  should  least  expect  them,  in  books  of 
reference,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  in  popular  school-books;  and  thus 
the  tares  are  sown  broadcast,  and  spring  up  everywhere,  till  they 
almost  choke  the  wheat. 

*  A  LectTiPG  deliTored  in  tlit*  Clmpter  House,  Westmmeter  Abbey* 
t  For  an  able  rnum^  of  varir*tis  <  pinions  in  favour  of  or  against  a  primitive  monotbeism^ 
particularly  of  Pictot,  Pflei'l  '    rt^,  E^viUe,  and  Both,  eeo  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts, 

ToL  V.  p.  412,     I  Imve  sori}<  :  .  quoted  as  a  Hupporter  of  tbe  tht?ory  of  an  original 

memotbt^igm.     In  whiit  senB*   :  :.  ...  .i^it  theory  will  be  seen  from  tbe  foUowing  remarkB, 
porticuliirly  page  716,  line  15. 
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Tbe  Science  of  Language  and  the  Science  of  BeBglon* 

The  science  of  language  offers  in  this  respect  many  points  of 
similarity  with  the  science  of  reHgion.  Without  any  warrant  either 
from  the  Bible  or  from  any  other  source,  nay,  without  being  able  to 
connect  any  clear  understanding  with  such  a  theory,  many  medisBval, 
and  even  modem,  writers  have  maintained  that  language  too  owed  its 
origin  to  a  primeval  revelation.  The  next  step  was,  that  this  primeval 
language  could  only  have  been  Hebrew  ;  the  next  step  again,  that  all 
other  languages  must  be  derived  from  Hebrew.  It  is  extraordinary  to 
see  the  learning  and  ingenuity  expended  in  voluminous  works  to 
prove  that  Greek  and  Latin,  and  French  and  English,  were  all  derived 
from  Hebrew.  When,  however,  no  amount  of  torture  could  force  from 
Hebrew  the  confession  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all  those  degenerate 
children,  the  very  failure  of  these  repeated  efforts  showed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  commence  a  new  trial  by  an  impartial  collection  of  all 
the  evidence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  origin  and  growth 
of  human  speech.  This,  which  we  call  the  historical  study  of  language, 
soon  led  to  a  genealogical  classification  of  the  principal  languages  of 
the  world,  in  which  Hebrew  received  at  last  itB  right  place,  by  the  side 
of  other  Semitic  dialects ;  while  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language 
assumed  an  altogether  new  form,  viz.,  what  is  the  origin  of  roots  and 
radical  concepts  in  every  one  of  the  great  famiUes  of  human  speech  ! 
By  following  the  example  of  the  science  of  language,  the  students  of 
the  science  of  reUgion  have  arrived  at  very  similar  results.  Instead  of 
approaching  the  reHgions  of  the  world  with  the  preconceived  idea 
that  they  are  either  corruptions  of  the  Jewish  reHgion,  or  descended, 
in  common  with  the  Jewish  reHgion,  from  some  perfect  primeval 
revelation,  they  have  seen  that  it  is  their  duty  first  to  collect  all  the 
evidence  of  the  early  history  of  reUgious  thought  that  is  still  acces- 
sible in  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  or  in  the  mythology,  customs, 
and  even  in  the  languages  of  various  races.  Afterwards  they  have 
undertaken  a  genealogical  classification  of  all  the  materials  that  have 
hitherto  been  collected,  and  they  have  then  only  approached  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  reHgion  in  a  new  spirit,  by  trying  to  find  out 
how  the  roots  of  the  various  reHgions,  the  radical  concepts  which  form 
their  foundation,  and,  before  all,  the  concept  of  the  Infinite,  could  have 
been  developed,  taking  for  granted  nothing  but  sensuous  perception 
on  one  side,  and  the  world  by  which  we  are  surroimded  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  similarity  between  these  two  sciences.  As  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  constant  growth  and  development  in  language, 
connected  with  what  is  inevitable  in  aU  development,  viz.,  a  throwing 
off  of  aU  that  is  used  up  and  corrupt,  the  history  of  reHgion  also  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  constant  growth  and  development,  its  very  life 
consisting  in  a  discarding  of  decayed  elements,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  all  the  better  whatever  is  stiU  sound  and  vigorous, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  new  influences  from  that  inexhaustible 
source  from  which  all  religion  springs,  A  religion  that  cannot  change 
is  like  a  classical  language,  that  rnles  supreme  for  a  time,  but  is  swept 
away  violently  in  the  end,  by  the  undercurrent  of  popular  dialecta,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  which  has  often  been  called  the  voice  of  God, 
^m  Again,  as  no  one  speaks  any  longer  of  an  innate  language, — we  hardly 
^know  what  could  be  meant  by  it, — the  time  will  come  when  the  i<lea 
of  an  innate  religion  too  will  seem  equally  unintelligible,     Man  has  to 

» conquer  everything  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  but  wherever  he  has 
laboured  honestly,  the  ground  has  not  brought  forth  thorns  and 
thirties  only^  but  herbs  to  support  hini,  though  he  may  be  meant  to 
eat  of  them  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  hia  life. 

It  is  easy  to  undevBtand  that,  even  if  a  complete  grammar  and 

Ijdictionary  had  suddenly  come  down  from  heaven,  they  would  have 
been  useless  to  beings  that  had  not  themselves  elaborated  their  percepts 
into  concepts,  and  that  had  not  themselves  discovered  the  relation 
(irrwo-ts)  in  which  one  concept  may  stand  to  another.  They  would 
have  been  a  foreign  language,  and  who  can  leani  a  foreign  language, 
nnless  he  has  a  language  of  his  own  1  We  may  acquire  new  languages 
from  'without :  language  and  what  it  implies  must  come  from  within. 
The  same  with  religion.  Ask  a  missionary  whether  he  can  efficiently 
jreach  the  mysteries  of  Cliristlanity  to  people  who  have  no  idea  of 
irhat  religion  is.  All  he  can  do  is  to  discover  the  few  germs  of  religion 
rhich  exist  even  among  the  lowest  savages,  though  hidden,  it  may  be, 
>eneath  deep  layers  of  nibbish ;  to  make  them  grow  again  by  tearing 
ap  the  weeds  that  have  choked  them,  and  then  to  wait  patiently  till 
^the  soil  in  which  the  natural  seeds  of  religion  can  grow  may  become 
fit  to  receive  and  to  nurture  the  seeds  of  a  higher  religion, 

f  Tbc  Predicate  ofOaiL 

If  we  approach  the  study  of  religion  in  this  spirit,  the  question 
whether  man  began  with  Monotheism  or  Polytheism  can  never 
present  itself.  When  man  has  once  arrived  at  a  stage  of  thought 
where  he  can  call  anything,  be  it  one  or  many,  God,  he  has  achieved 
more  than  half  of  his  journey.  He  hasffiund  the  predicate  God,  and  he 
has  henceforth  to  look  for  the  subjects  only  to  which  that  predicate  is 
truly  applicable.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  man  first  aiTived 
at  the  concept  of  the  Divine,  and  out  of  what  elements  he  framed 
it :  afterwards  only  comes  the  question  how  he  was  able  to  predicate 
the  Divine  of  this  or  that,  of  the  One  or  of  the  many.  Writers  on 
religion  speak  of  '*  primirive  men  deiMug  the  grand  natural  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.'*  They  might  as  well  speak  of 
primitive  men  mummifying  their  dead,  before  they  had  mum  or  wax 

embalm  them  with/ 

*  "  How  strong  soever  mny  bare  b^n  tbe  relii^OTia  feelinga  of  the  primitiTe  Aryana, 
however  lively  their  seme  of  the  supernatural,  and  however  forcibly  we  may  therefore 
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The  Xew  Haterials  nm^^Bitd  by  the  fcda. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Veda  offers  the  key  to 
this  and  to  all  other  problems  of  the  science  of  religion.  Nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  all  nations  went 
through  exactly  the  same  religious  development  which  we  find  in 
India.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  interest  in  these  comparative  studies 
in  the  field  of  religion  consists  in  our  being  able  to  see  in  how  many 
different  ways  the  same  goal  could  be  and  has  been  reached.  All  I 
maintain  is  that  in  the  Veda  we  see  one  stream  of  religious  evolution, 
and  a  very  important  stream ;  and  that,  if  we  study  that^  without 
bringing  to  its  study  any  preconceived  opinions,  the  question  whether 
the  Arj-ans  of  India  began  with  Monotheism,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word,  seems  to  convey  no  meaning  at  all. 

nenothelsm. 

If  we  must  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest  form  of  reUgion 
among  the  Vedic  Indians,  it  can  be  neither  Monotheism  nor  Polytheism, 
but  only Henotheism*  that  i8,a  beUef  and  worship  of  those  single  objects, 
whether  semi-tangible  or  intangible,  in  which  man  first  suspected 
the  presence  of  the  In\Tsible  and  the  Infinite,  each  of  which,  as 
we  saw,  was  raised  into  something  more  than  fiuite,  more  than 
natural,  more  than  conceivable ;  and  thus  grew  in  the  end  to  be  an 
Asura^  or  a  Uving  thing;  a  Deva,  or  a  bright  being;  an  Amartyay  that 
is,  not  a  moi-tal,  and  at  last  an  immortal  and  eternal  Being — in  fact  a 
God,  endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  which  the  human  intellect 
could  conceive  at  the  various  stages  of  its  own  growth. 

Tliis  phase  of  religious  thought  can  nowhere  be  studied  so  well  as 
in  the  Veda  ;  in  fact,  we  should  hardly  have  known  of  its  existence 
but  for  the  Veda. 

The  Son  In  his  Natnral  Aspects. 

Let  us  take  the  Sun  as  an  instance  of  this  transition  from  natural 
objects  to  supernatural,  and  at  last  divine  powers.  The  Sim  has 
many  names,  such  as  SArya,  Savitn,  Mitra,  PAshan,  Aditya,  and 
others.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  how  each  of  these  names  grows 
into  some  kind  of  active  personaUty ;  and  in  a  study  of  the  Vedic 
religion,  it  is  most  essential  to  keep  each  as  much  as  possible  distinct 
from  the  others.  For  our  purposes,  however,  it  is  more  important  to 
see  how  they  all  branch  off  from  a  common  source,  and  were  meant 
originally  to  express  one  and  the  same  object,  viewed  only  from 
(lifTerent  points. 

imajjine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to  deify  the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  and  overawed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  impressions  made  by  those 
objects  on  their  senses  would  be  yet  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  they  were  more 
frequent  and  more  obtrusive;  and  that  consequently  tne  sky,  earthy  snn,  k^»  even 
though  regarded  as  deities,  woidd  naturally  be  called  by  names  denoting  their  eztemal 
characteristics,  rather  than  by  other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  dimiw  attributes  Uiey 
were  supposed  to  possess."— J.  Jfuir,  awMkrit  Texts,  vol.  v.  p.  414. 
*  From  tr?,  Ms,  one,  as  opposed  to  /Uros,  one  only. 
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The  ordinary  descriptionB  of  the  Sun,  -whether  under  liis  uame  of 

^o,    Satittu  Mitra,    Pushan,    or  Adityay    are  such   that    any  one, 

nth   a   poetic   feeling  for  uature,   wuulJ   easily   understand  them, 

5flrya,  the  sun,  is  called  the  son  of  the  sky.*     The  dawn  is  spoken  of 

>oth  as  his  wifef  and  as  his  daughttfr  ;t  and  as  she  is  Kkewise  a 

r   of  the  sk3%5  she  might  be   represented  as  liis  Bister  also. 

ij  Iso  is  sometimes  represented  as  having  given  birth  both  to  the 

3nn  and  to  the  dawD.|l    From  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  same 

lawns  arc  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Siuj.f     Here   is  at  once 

imple  material  for  the  growth  of  mythology  and  tragedy  : — but  this 

does  not  concern  us  at  present. 

In  the  Yeda,  as  in  Greek  poetry,  Sflrya  has  a  chariot,  drawn  by  one** 
>r  seven  horseSjft  the  seven  Harits,  or  briglit  horses,  in  which,  in  spite 
}f  all  differences,  we  have  to  recognize  the  prototype  of  the  Greek 
Dharites.  He  is  called  the  face  of  the  gods,}!  and  the  eye  of  other 
[norn  personal  gods,  such  as  Mitrti,  VanuKi,  and  Agm,§§  When  he 
tuba  messes  his  horses,  the  night  spreads  out  her  vefitureJH  All  this  is 
Mar,  and  solar  only. 

Though  Surya  or  the  sun  is  himself  called  pra-eavitri,f  f  the  creator 
(not  using  that  word   in   its   exclusively  Christian   sense),  yet  he 
^^  under  the  name  of  Savitn  a  more  independent  and  dramatic 
1 -r.      As  Sa\atre,  he  is  represented  as   standing  on  a  golden 
chariot,* ••  with  yellow  hair,ttt  witli  golden  aiTus.JJt  and  hand8,§§§  and 

I^y^sJIll  nay,  even  with  a  golden  tongiie,U1tir  while  hm  jaws  are  said 
lo  be  of  iron.****  He  puts  on  armour  or  a  cloak  of  a  brilliant  tawny 
[colour, tttt  and  he  proceeds  on  dustlees  paths.JJtt 

ilitra  again  was  originally  the  Sim,  only  in  a  new  light,  and  there- 
^fore  with  a  new  name.§§§§ 

He  is  chiefly  the  bright  and  cheerful  sun  of  the  morning,  or  the 
Biy,  emi  and  day  being  often  used  synonymously  even  in  modem 

Bt,  X.  37. 1,  divaA  putjrilya  sAryftyft  .-       ^     siag  to  SClrya,  the  son  of  Dyaus  (sky). 
Ev.  vU.  75.  6,  B^iryasya  yoeh4,  the  w  ,  ji. 

Bv.  IT.  43.  2,  sOryasya  diihitfl,  the  lii,.^:..  .    i'  Stirya. 
^v.  V,  7y,  S,  duhita  diynA,  dJiughter  of  the  sky. 
Ix.  ii.  12.  7. 

Bt.  Tii.  78.  3,  a^yl^ajma  eftryam  ya^am  agnim.    They  produced  BOrya  (the  arm),  the 
aaartfi«e«  the  fire. 

••  Et*  v\u  63,  2,  yat  etaiaA  vahati. 

ff  Ev.  i.  115.  3,  a*vA^  hmrita^  sAryaaya  j  rii.  60.  3,  ayukta  eapta  haritaA* 
^  Bv.  i.  115.  1,  Httam  deyinim  iidagit  anlkam. 

f  I  Bv.  i.  H5.  1.  INI  Bv.  i.  115.  4.  f  1  Bv.  vii.  63,  2,  prasavitA  {^axiAnAiii. 

••♦  Ev.  i.  35.  2. 

ttf  Rv.  X,  189.  1.  harikeja^.  [l  ll  l|  Ev.  i.  35.  8,  hiranyAkshJiA. 

Br.  i.  36,  10.  hiranyahastaft.  ^\%%  Rv.  vi.  71,  3,  hiranyajUiva^. 

Ev.  L  22.  6,  hiranyap&ni/i,  ••••  Ev.  vi.  71.  4,  ayohanuA. 

t  Ev.  iv.  53,  2j  pimngam  drApim  prati  munA:atc  kavi/i. 
XX  ^^-  i'  35.  11,  patithi^  arena va?i. 
§  j|§  iftitra»  friend,  standa  for  Mit-tra,  and  thie,  :*6  sug^gested  abeady  by  native  gram- 
'  Las,  Qiuat  b^  derived  from  the  root  mid,  to  be  fat»  to  make  fat,  to  make  shining,  to 
bt,  to  love.    Simtkr  trandiiiona  of  meaning  are  to  be  found  in  the  root  anih.    From 
n*  havv  m«Ua.  fat,  and  medin^  one  who  gladdens,  a  friend,  a  companion  :  cf.  Ath. 
Fedft  %•  1.  33*  e^ryemi  medmQ.     In  the  same  Veda  v.  20.  8,  fadramediit  ooctii«  in  the 
9  aa  fndroaakhi  in  the  Ev.  rii.  37.  24. 
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languages,  such  as  in  yestersun  for  yesterday.  Sometimes  a  poet 
says  that  Savitri  is  Mitra,*  or  that  he  at  least  performs  the  same 
work  as  Mitra.  This  Mitra  is  most  frequently  invoked  in  con- 
junction with  Varuna.  Both  stand  together  on  the  same  chariot, 
which  is  golden-coloured  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  has  iron  poles 
at  sunset.t 

Again,  another  name  for  the  sun  is  Vishnu.  That  he,  too,  was 
originally  a  solar  being,  is  most  clearly  indicated  by  his  three  strideSjJ 
his  position  in  the  morning,  jit  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  But  his 
physical  character  soon  vanishes  behind  the  splendour  of  his  later 
divine  functions. 

Piishan,  on  the  contrary,  always  retains  a  more  humble  position. 
He  was  originally  the  sim  as  viewed  by  shepherds.  His  horses  are, 
if  we  may  say  so,  goats  ;§  he  carries  an  ox-goad  as  his  sceptre,||  and  a 
golden  dagger  (v&«i).ir  His  sister,  or  his  beloved,  is  SAryft,**  the  Sun 
or  dawn,  conceived  as  a  female  deity ;  and,  like  other  solar  deities,  he 
too  sees  everything.ft 

Aditya,  in  later  times  a  very  conunon  name  of  the  Sun,  is  used  in 
the  Veda  chiefly  as  a  general  epithet  of  a  number  of  solar  deities. 
I  call  them  solar  because,  though  Professor  Roth  looks  upon  them 
as  purely  ethical  conceptions,  they  clearly  reveal  their  solar  ante- 
cedents, in  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Thus  Sdrya  is  an  Aditya,  Savitn 
is  an  Aditya,  Mitra  is  an  Aditya ;  and  when  Aditya  occurs  by  itself, 
it  may  often  be  translated  simply  by  the  sim.JJ 

All  this  is  intelligible,  and  familiar  to  us  from  other  religions  and 
mythologies. 

The  Snn  as  a  Snpematoral  Power. 

In  other  places,  however,  the  tone  of  the  Vedio  poets  changes. 
The  sun  is  no  longer  the  bright  Deva  only,  who  performs  his  daily 
task  in  the  sky,  but  he  is  supposed  to  perform  much  greater  work;  he 
is  looked  upon,  in  fact,  as  the  ruler,  as  the  establisher,  as  the  creator  of 
the  world. 

We  can  follow  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  step  by  step,  the  development 
which  changes  the  sun  from  a  mere  luminary  into  a  creator,  pre- 
server, ruler,  and  rewarder  of  the  world — in  fact,  into  a  divine  or 
supreme  Being. 

The  first  step  leads  us  from  the  mere  Hght  of  the  sun  to  that  light 
which  in  the  morning  wakes  man  from  sleep,  and  seems  to  give  new 
life,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  the  whole  of  nature.  He  who  wakes  us 
in  the  morning,  who  recalls  the  whole  of  nature  to  new  Kfe,  is  soon 
called  "  the  giver  of  Ufe." 

*  Bv.  y.  81.  4,  uta  mitral  bhavan  doTa  dharmabliiA. 

t  Rv.  Y.  62.  8.  f  By.  i.  42.  6. 

t  Ev.  i.  22.  17  5  i.  164.  ••  By.  vi.  56.  4;  tI.  68.  4. 

S  Bv.  vi.  68.  2,  ayfttva^.  ff  By.  iii.  62.  9  j  of.  x.  187.  4. 

II  By.  Yi.  63.  8,  9.  JJ  By.  i.  60. 18. 
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Secondly,  as  driving  away  the  dreaded  darkneBS  of  the  night,  and 
likewise  ae  fertilizitig  the  earth,  the  sun  is  conceived  as  a  defender  and 
kind  protector  of  all  living  things. 

Thirdhj,  the  sun  aeee  everything,  both  what  m  good  and  what  is 
e%*il;  and  how  natural  therefore  that  both  the  evilnloer  should  be  told 
that  the  sun  sees  what  no  human  eye  may  have  eetjn,  and  that  the 
innocent,  when  all  other  help  faile  him,  should  appeal  to  the  euu  to 
attest  his  guiltleBsness ! 

Then,  by  another  and  bolder  step,  light  is  looked  upon  as  the  first 
act  of  creation,  and  the  eun  becomes  a  creator,  and,  if  a  creator,  then 
soon  also  a  roler  of  the  world* 

Let  UB  examine  now  a  few  passages^  illustrating  every  one  of  these 
perfectly  natural  transitions.  The  very  name  given  to  the  sun— 
Samtri — means  enUvener,  and  the  smi  is  called  *^the  enUvcner  of  men/* 
proAavitd  gamuUmu* 

In  Rv.  vii.  03.  1,  we  read  : — 

^*  The  sun  rises,  the  bliss-bestowing,  the  all-seeing  ; 
The  same  for  al!  men ; 
The  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna ; 
The  god  who  has  rolled  up  darkness  like  a  skio." 

And  again,  vii^  63.  4  : — 

'^  The  brilliant  (sau)  rises  from  the  sky,  wide  shining. 
Going  forth  to  his  distant  work,  full  of  light ; 
Now  hi  men  also,  enlivGiiefl  by  the  sun, 
Go  to  their  places  and  to  their  work," 

In  another  hymn  (vii,  60.  2)  we  find  the  eun  invoked  as  **  the  pro- 
tector of  evejytliing  that  moves  or  stands,  of  all  that  exists." 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  eun's  power  of  seeing  everything. 
The  stars  flee  before  the  all-seeing  sim,  like  thieves^f  He  sees  the 
right  and  the  wrong  among  men.t  He  who  looks  upon  all  the  world. 
knows  also  aU  the  thoughts  in  men.§ 

Ab  the  sun  sees  everything  and  knows  everything,  he  is  asked  to 
forget  and  forgive  what  he  alone  has  seen  and  knows. 

Thus  we  read  (iv,  54.  3),  '*  Whatever  wo  have  committed  against 
the  heavenly  host  through  thoughtleBSness,  through  weakness,  through 
pride,  through  our  human  nature,  let  us  be  guiltless  here,  0  Savitar, 
before  gods  and  men.*' 

The  sun  is  asked  to  drive  away  illness  and  bad  dreamB.||  Other 
^ds  also  are  implored  to  deUver  man  from  sin,  and  from  the  unspeak- 
Ae  (avadya).  at  tlie  rising  of  the  snn.ir 


•  Rr.  vii,  63.  2. 

f  Ht.  1.  60.  2,  apa  tye  UyavaA  yath^  nakshatrA  yanti  aktubhiA. 

X  Ri'»  vii*  (Ml  2,  rigVL  marteghu  vn^jmii  fca  pa^yan. 
Rr.  vit  Bl.  1,  mh  umnyum  martyeshu  ft  i*iketA« 
Et.  X,  S7.  4.  %  Kr.  L  116,  6. 
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Having  once  and  more  than  once  been  invoked  as  the  Ufe-bringer, 
the  sun  is  also  called  the  breath  or  life  of  all  that  moves  and  rests  ;* 
and  lastly,  he  becomes  the  maker  of  all  things,  Yi^vakarman,  by  whom 
all  the  worlds  have  been  brought  together,!  and  Pra^pati,  which 
means  lord  of  man  and  of  all  living  creatures.  "  Savitrt,'*  one  poet 
says, J  "  has  fastened  the  earth  with  cords ;  he  has  established  the 
heaven  without  a  support."  He  is  called  the  upholder  of  heaven,  the 
Prajf&pati  of  the  world,  §  and  even  then  he  wears  that  tawny  armour 
or  cloak  which  seemed  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  golden- 
haired  sun-god. 

Another  poet  declares  "  that  the  heaven  is  upheld  by  the  sun,  while 
the  earth  is  upheld  by  that  which  is  truey  the  Satya,  to  ov.||  At  last  the 
language  applied  to  Sdrya  becomes  superlative.  He  is  the  god 
among  gods  ;T  he  is  the  divine  leader  of  all  the  gods."** 

The  personal  and  divine  elements  are  still  more  strongly  developed 
in  Savitrt.  We  saw  this  already  in  some  of  the  passages  quoted 
before.  We  shall  see  it  still  more  clearly  in  others.  Savitrt  alone 
rules  the  whole  world.ft  The  laws  which  he  has  established  are  firm,}^ 
and  the  other  gods  not  only  praise  him,§§  but  have  to  follow  him  as 
their  leader.|||  In  one  passage  it  is  said  that  he  bestowed  immortalityTT 
on  the  other  gods,  which  can  only  mean  that  their  life  or  immortality 
was  dependent  on  Sa\4tri  as  the  \'ivifying  sun.  It  is  different  when  we 
read  that  Sa\dt»i'  bestowed  immortaKty  on  the  jRtbhus,  the  sons  of 
Sudhanvan,***  for  these  are  always  represented  as  having  been 
originally  men,  and  as  deified  at  a  later  time.  Lastly,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  sacred  line  of  the  whole  Veda  is  the 
G&yatri  verse  addressed  to  Savitri :  "  Let  us  obtain  (or,  according  to 
the  Hindu  tradition,  let  us  meditate  on)  that  adorable  splendour  of 
Savitri ;  may  he  arouse  our  minds  1  "ttt 

Even  Pushan  rises  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  purely  pastoral 
solar  deity.  Though  in  one  place  he  is  spoken  of  as  only  higher  than 
mortals  and  equal  to  the  gods.Jft  he  is  in  other  places  called  the  lord  of 
all  that  rests  and  moves,§§§  Like  all  solar  deities,  he  sees  everything, 
and,  like  Savitn,  he  is  also  supposed  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the 
departed  to  the  regions  of  the  ble8sed.|||| 

As  to  Mitra  and  Visluiu,  it  is  well  known  that  they  attained  the 
highest  supremacy.  Mitra  is  greater  than  the  earth  and  the  8ky,TTT 
he  supports  even  all  the  gods.****    Vishwu  supports  all  the  worlds  ;tttt 

♦  Rv.  i.  115. 1,  sAryafc  utmA  yagatoA  tasthusliaTi  ita. 

t  Rv.  X.  170.  4.  f  f  Rv.  iY.  54.  2. 

J  Rv.  X.  149.  1.  *♦•  Rv.  i.  110.  3. 

§  Rt.  iv.  53.  2.         ttt  Et.  iii.  62.  10 ;  cf.  i.  159.  5.  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  p.  263. 

II  Rv.  X.  85. 1.  X^  Rv.  vi.  48. 19. 

^  Rv.  i.  50. 10.  §§§  Bv.  i  89.  5. 

•♦  Rv.  viii.  101. 12.  |)i!||  Rv.  x.  17.  3.  seq. 

tt  Bv.  V.  81.  5.  \%%  Rt.  in.  59.  7. 

XX  Rv.  iv.  63.  4.  ••••  Rt.  iiL  69.  8. 

§§  Rv.  vu.  38.  3,  4.               nil  Rv.  v.  81.  3.  fttt  Br.  L  1»4.  (k 
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he  is  the  companion  of  Indra  in  his  battles,*  and  no  one  can  reach  the 
limits  of  his  greatness.t 

The  Ann  In  a  Secondary  Position. 

If  we  knew  nothing  else  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Veda,  we 
might,  after  reading  such  praises  bestowed  upon  the  sun,  feel  inclined 
to  say  that  the  old  Brahmans  worshipped  the  sun  as  their  supreme 
deity ;  and  that  in  that  sense  they  might  be  said  to  worship  one  god 
only,  to  be  in  fact,  monotheists.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  this  one  evolution,  no  doubt,  the  sun  assumed  the 
character  of  a  supreme  deity,  but  even  in  the  passages  which  we  have 
quoted  there  is  hardly  an  assertion  of  the  sun's  supremacy  that  could 
not  be  matched  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  other  Devas.  He  is  totally 
different  in  that  respect  from  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  Nor  do  the  Vedic 
poets  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  represent  the  same  deity,  the  stm,  who 
is  at  one  time  the  maker  and  upholder  of  all  things,  at  another  time 
as  produced  by  the  dawns,  as  the  child  of  the  water,  a  god  among 
other  gods,  neither  better  nor  worse. 

This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ancient  Vedic  religion  which  I 
have  tried  to  characterize  as  Henotheism  or  Kathenotheism,  a  successive 
belief  in  single  supreme  gods.  One  god  after  another  is  invoked. 
For  the  time  beiog,  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  divine  being  is  ascribed 
to  him.  The  poet,  while  addressing  him,  seems  to  know  of  no  other 
god.  But  in  the  same  collection  of  hymns,  sometimes  even  in  the 
same  hymn,  other  gods  are  mentioned,  and  they  also  are  truly  divine, 
truly  independent,  or,  it  may  be,  supreme.  The  vision  of  the  worshipper 
seems  to  change  suddenly,  and  the  same  poet  who  at  one  moment 
saw  nothing  but  the  sun,  as  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  now  sees 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the  sun  and  of  aU  the 
gods. 

It  may  be  diflGlcult  for  us  to  enter  into  this  phase  of  religious  thought, 
but  it  is  a  phase  perfectly  intelligible,  if  only  we  remember  that  the 
idea  of  deity,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  yet  fixed  and  settled,  but 
was  only  slowly  growing  towards  perfection.  The  poets  ascribed  the 
highest  powers  to  the  sun,  but  they  ascribed  equally  high  powers  to 
other  natural  phenomena  likewise.  It  was  their  object  to  praise  the 
mountains,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  storm  and 
the  fire,  but  it  could  not  have  been  their  object  to  represent  all  these 
as  gods,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  they  first  uttered  their  praises, 
they  did  not  yet  possess  that  word  and  that  idea.  They  were  looking, 
no  doubt;  for  something  in  all  these  phenomena,  which  afterwards 
they  called  divine.  But  at  first  they  were  satisfied  with  predicating 
of  the  various  objects  of  their  praise  the  highest  they  could  predicate. 
After  having  done  that,  nay  while  doing  it,  some  of  the  predicates 

•  Bt.  Ti.  W.  t  ^-  ▼»•  W-  2. 
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which  were  applicable  to  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  their  praise 
would  assume  an  independeut  character,  and  supply  the  first  Daioe 
and  conception  of  what  we  call  divine.  If  the  mountains,  the  rivem, 
the  eky,  and  the  sun,  were  all  called  not-perishing  (a^jrara),  or  immortal 
(amartya),  or  bnght  (deva),  then  these  predicates  would,  after  a  time, 
become  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings,  expressing  not  only  their  free- 
dom  from  decay  or  their  brilhancy,  but  everything  else  that  was  con- 
noted  by  these  words.  To  say  that  Agni  or  fire  belongs  to  the  devas 
or  blight  beings  would  then  be  something  very  different  from  aaying 
that  fire  is  bright.  To  say  that  Dyaus,  the  sky,  or  Sfirya,  the  sun.  is 
an  amartya  (immortal)  or  an  asura  (a  living  one),  would  imply  far 
more  than  that  the  el^y  does  not  fade  away,  or  that  he  is  active  and 
moving  about.  These  general  predicates,  such  as  a^ara^  imperUhablet 
deva,  bright,  always  predicate  one  and  the  same  thing  of  many 
objects;  and  if  the  upholdei'S  of  an  original  monotheism  mean  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  predicate  god  which  is  looked  for  and  slowly 
conquered,  that  the  intention  of  the  divine,  is  by  its  very  nature  one, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  such  a  theory. 

But  what  interests  us  at  present,  is  how  that  intention  was  realized; 
by  how  many  steps,  by  how  many  names,  the  Divine  was  reached* 
Those  beings  who  are  called  devas  in  the  Veda  are  in  many  places 
not  yet  even  the  same  as  the  Greek  $€oC ;  for  the  Greeks,  even  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  had  begun  to  suspect  that,  whatever  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  so-called  gods  might  be,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
father  of  gods  and  men,  there  muet  be  sometliing  supreme,  whether  a 
god  or  a  fate.  In  some  poi'tions  of  the  Veda,  too,  the  same  idea 
breaks  through,  and  we  shall  see  how,  in  the  end,  that  idea  leads  to  a 
deetniction  or  denial  of  all  the  gods.  But  for  the  present,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  these  gods  or  devas^  nothing  ia  reallr 
more  natural  than  that,  beginmng  from  different  beginnings,  ther 
should  grow  up  side  by  side,  unconcerned  about  each  other,  each  per* 
feet  in  his  own  sphere,  and  that  sphere  for  a  time  filling  the  whole 
hoiizon  of  the  vision  of  their  worshippers. 

Herein  hes  the  interest  and  chief  value  of  the  Vedio  hymna^  only 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exhibit  the  fulness  of  those  thoughts  ia 
modem  language.  When  the  poets  of  the  Veda  address  the  motm- 
tains  to  protect  them,  when  they  implore  the  rivers  to  yield  the© 
water,  they  may  speak  of  rivers  and  mountains  as  deiycu,  but  oven  then, 
though  deva  would  be  more  than  bright^  it  would  as  yet  be  vei^  far  from 
anything  we  mean  by  divine.  How  then  can  we  do  justice  to  the  old 
language  and  its  real  vagueness  by  our  translation  into  sharply 
defined  modem  terms  t  To  the  Vedic  poets  the  rivers  and  mountaio* 
were,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  they  are  to  us,  but  they  were  conceived 
more  prominently  as  active,  because  everything  which  in  thtsir 
language  was  comprehended  by  a  name  could  only  be  comprehended 
as  manifesting  some  activity  of  which  man  was  conscious  in  himself; 
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had  no  interest,  it  had  no  existence  iu  their  minds,  except  when 
conceived  as  active.     But  there  is  still  a  long  way  from  this  concep- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  nature  as  active,  to  what  is  called  pemoDiQ- 
atioQ  or  deification.      Even  when  the  poets  spoke  of  the  eun  as 
tauding  on  a  chariot,  as  clad  in  golden  armoin',  as  spreading  out  his 
arms,  this  %vaa  no  more  than  a  poetical  perception  of  something  in 
nature  that  reminded  them  of  their  own  proceedings.     What  to  us  is 
oetry,  was  to  them  proee.      What  to  us  seems  fantastic  imagery, 
rose  often  frtim  helplessness  in  grasping,  and  poverty  in  naming,  the 
WiToundiug  world.     If  we  could  ask  VasishMa  or  Vi^vnmitra,  or  any  of 
the  old  Aryan  poets,  whether  they  really  thought  that  the  sun,  the 
golden  ball  which  they  saw,  was  a  man  with  legs  and  arms,  with  a  heart 
and  lungs*  they  would  no  doubt  laugh  at  us,  and  tell  us  that  though 
e  underetood  their  language,  we  did  not  understand  their  thoughts, 
A  word  Hke  SavitW,  the  sun,  meant  at  first  no  more  than  what  it 
id.     It  was  derived  from  the  root  hu^  to  bring  forth,  to  give  hfe,  and 
herefore,  when  applied  to  the  sun,  it  meant  just  so  much  of  the  sun  as 
perceived  of  him  in  his  acts  of  life-giving  and  fertilizing,  and  no 
e.     Afterwards  only,  Savitri  became  on  one  hand  the  name  of  a 
lythological  being  of  whom  certain  stories,  applicable  to  the  vivify- 
ing sun,  might  be  told;  while  on  the  other  hand  Savitn  dwindled 
away  into  an  unmeauing  word  for  sun^ 

The  process  which  we  have  been  watching  in  the  case  of  the  sun, 
ve  can  watch  again  and  again  mth  regard  to  most  VetUc  deities, 
•fot,  however,  with  regard  to  alL  The  so-called  semi-deities,  the 
rivers,  the  mountaines  the  clouds,  the  sea,  others  also  such  as  the  dawn, 
the  night,  the  wind,  or  the  storm,  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  supreme 
deity;  but  of  Agnij  the  fire,  of  Varuwa,  the  covering  sky,  of  Indra, 
Vish«u,  Rudra,  Soma,  Par^anya,  and  others,  epithets  are  used  and 

I.^whole  descriptions  given  which,  to  our  mind,  would  be  appropriate  to 
L.  supreme  deity  only, 
1  *Wh^  Wky  AS  0>aii.«,  f>r  tlir  III  iifiili tutor. 

I  Let  us  look  at  the  origin  and  history  of  one  other  god,  one  of  the 
•oldest  gods,  not  only  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  but  of  the  whole  Aryan 
race,  I  mean  the  Vedio  Dyaxis.  His  name,  as  you  know,  is  exactly  the 
aame  as  the  Greek  Zct^.  Some  scholare  seem  still  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  deity  in  the  Veda,  and  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of 
Dyaus  as  a  god,  nay,  even  as  a  masciUioe  noun,  in  the  later  literature 
of  India.  Dyaus  has  there  become  a  feminine,  and  means  simply  the 
eky.  Now  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  wonderful  tlis- 
coveries  made  by  the  students  of  the  Veda  that  a  deity,  whieU  was 
kno^m  to  have  existed  in  Greece  as  Zm  7rari}p,  in  Italy  as  Ju-piter,  in 
the  Edda  as  Tyr,  in  German  as  Zio,  and  which  we  know  ought  to 
anve  existed  in  Sanskrit  also,  but  which  did  not  exist  there,  shoidd 
iddenly  have  come  to  light  in  these  ancient  hymus  of  the  Veda,     In 
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the  Veda  Dyaus  occurs,  not  only  as  a  masculine,  but  in  iliat  close 
connection  with  pitdy  father,  as  Dyaush  pita,  which  we  find  in  the 
Latin  Jupiter.  This  discovery  of  Dyaush-pitd  was  like  finding  at  last, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  telescope,  the  very  star  in  the  very  place  of 
the  heavens  which  we  had  fixed  before  by  calculation. 

However,  even  in  the  Veda,  Dyaus  is  already  a  fading  star.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  generally  given  as  sky,  but  its  truer  meaning 
would  be  "  the  bright  or  the  shining  one,"  for  it  is  derived  from  the 
root  div  or  dyu  to  shine,  to  lighten ;  and  it  was  this  activity  of  shining 
and  illuminating  the  world  which  was  eipbodied  in  the  name  of  JJyaus. 
Who  the  shining  one  was,  the  word  by  itself  did  not  declare.  After- 
wards only,  Dyaus  became  the  centre  of  mythological  stories,  while  in 
the  ordinary  language  it  dwindled  away,  just  like  Savitri,  the  life- 
giver,  into  a  mere  name  of  the  sky. 

This  Dyausy  then,  the  Kght,  or  the  illuminator  of  the  sky,  was  no 
doubt,  from  the  very  first,  pre-eminently  fitted  to  assume  some  kind  of 
supremacy  among  the  other  dev€ts  or  bright  beings;  and  we  know 
how  completely  that  supremacy  was  realized  in  the  Greek  Zcws  and 
the  Latin  Jupiter.  In  the  Vedic  Dyaus,  too,  we  can  watch  the  same 
tendency ;  but  it  was  there  counteracted  by  the  general  tendency  of 
almost  every  Deva  to  assume  a  superlative  character. 

Dyaus,  the  sky,  is  frequently  invoked  together  with  the  Earth,  and 
with  Fire.  For  instance  (Rv.  vi.  51.  5),  "  Dyaus  (sky),  father,  and 
Pnthivi  (earth),  kind  mother,  Agni  (fire),  brother,  ye  Vasus,  ye  bright 
ones,  have  mercy  upon  us  I"  Dyaus,  we  see,  occupies  the  first  place, 
and  so  he  does  generally  in  these  old  invocations.  He  is  constantly 
called  father.  For  instance  (i.  191.  6),  "  Dyaus  is  father,  Prithivi,  the 
earth,  your  mother;  Soma,  your  brother;  Aditi,  your  sister."  Or 
again  (Rv.  iv.  1.  10),  Dyaus,  the  father,  the  creator,  Dyaush  pit& 
^auita,  Zcvs  irarrjp  ycvenjp. 

More  frequently,  however,  than  by  himself,  Dyaus  (the  sky)  is 
invoked  together  with  Pnthivi,  the  earth ;  and  the  two  words,  joined 
together,  form  a  kind  of  dual  deity  in  the  Veda,  called  Dyav&prithivi, 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

Now,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Veda  where  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  invoked  as  supreme  deities.  Thus  the  gods  are  said  to  be 
their  sons,*  more  particularly  the  two  most  popular  deities  in  the 
Veda,  Indrat  and  Agni, J  are  mentioned  as  their  ofiispring.  It  is  they, 
the  two  parents,  who  have  made  the  world,§  who  protect  it,|l  who  sup- 
port by  their  power  everything,  whatsoever  exists.ir 

Yet,  after  heaven  and  earth  have  received  every  epithet  that  can 
be  invented  to   express  their  imperishableness,  their  omnipotence, 


•  Ev.  i.  159. 1,  devaputre.  f  Ev.  iv.  17.  J  Ev.  x.  2.  7. 

§  Ev.  L  159.  2,  8uretaa&  pitaz4  bh^ma  fadoatuft. 
"  Ev.  L  160.  2,  pit&  m&t&  ka.  bhavanfiiii  raksbataft. 
Et.  i.  186. 1,  Yitvam  tmaii&  bibhrita^  yat  ha  xiftma» 
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their  eternity,  we  suddenly  Lear  of  a  clever  workman  among  tlio  gods 
ho  made  heaven  and  eaith,  whether  called  DyilvapWtliivi*  or 
,si.t  In  some  places  Indra  is  said  to  have  produced  and  tu  sup- 
heaven  and  earthjj  the  eamo  Indra  who  elsewhere  is  represented 

BB  the  son  of  Dyaus,  or  as  the  son  of  heaven  and  earth.§ 


8lriis;gle  for  ^u|»mti«r^'  between  I>>a»s  iiikI  litilrat 

In  fact  we  see  here  fur  the  first  time  some  kuid  of  struggle  between 

I  two  deities,  between  the  old  primeval  god  aud  goddess,  Heaven  and 
^arth^  and  the  more  modern  and  more  pciisoiial  god  Indra,  originally 
fce  rain-giver,  the  Jujnier  pltivitis,  who  was  raised  into  an  heroic  cha- 
iRcter  by  his  daily  and  yearly  fights  against  the  powers  of  darkness, 
bf  night,  and  of  winter,  and  more  particularly  agauiet  tlie  robbera 
w^ho  caiTy  a%vay  the  min-clouds,  till  Indra  conquers  them  again  with 
^  thunder  and  lightning.  Of  this  Indi'a,  though  at  first  the  son  of 
^^Beaven  and  Earth,  it  might  well  he  said  that  at  liis  birth  heaven  and 
^Barth  trembled*||  Then  again  we  read  (Rv.  i.  131.  1),  "  Before  Indra 
^^Jie  divine  Dyaus  (heaven)  bowed  down,  before  Indra  bowed  down 
the  great  Prithivi  (earth).  Thou,  0  Indra,  shoukest  the  top  of 
leaven/^f  Such  expressions,  which  arc  j^hysically  true,  as  appht-d  to 
le  god  of  the  thundcrstonnj  before  whom  **  the  earth  shall  quake, 
id  the  heaven  shall  tremble,  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and 
lie  stars  shall  mthdraw  their  shinhig/'  would  soon  be  interpreted 
morally,  and  then  convey  the  idea  of  Indra*©  greatness  and  supremacy* 
PhuH  one  poet  says,*'  ''The  greatuess  of  Indra  indeed  exceeds  the 
leaven  (that  is,  Dyaus),  exceeds  the  earth  (that  is,  Pnthivi),  and  the 
Another  says, ft  '* Indra  exceeds  heaven  and  earth;  they  are 
>ut  as  half  compared  with  him." 

Next  would  follow  meditations  on  the  relative  position  of  these 

leities,  of  father  and  son,  and  in  the  end  it  would  have  to  be  admitted 

lat  the  son,  the  valiant  Indra,  with  his  thunderbolt  and  his  light  uiug- 

arro^vfi,  was  greater  than  his  father,  the  serene  sky,  greater  than  Ins 

mother,  the   immovable    earth,   greater  also   than   the  other   gods. 

**  The  other  gods,"  one  poet  says,  ** were  sent  away  like  (shrivelled  up) 

^Id  men ;  thou,  0  Indra,  becamest  the  king.tJ     We  see  thus  how  Indra, 

loo,  rose  to  be  another  supreme  god.     **  No  one  is  beyond  thee,'*  says 

yne  poet,  **no  one  is  better  than  thou  aii,  no  one  is  hke  unto  thee.'*§§  In 

le  majority  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  he  is  pre-eminently  the  suprume 

ydf  yet  again  not  to  that  extent  that  we  could  compare  his  position 

ith  that  of  Zeus,    Neither  are  the  other  gods  always  suburdinate 

*  Bt.  lY*  56.  3,  9&h  it  BvapftA  bliuvaneahu  ftsa  juh  ima.  d^rAv&pritliiTl  gagHnj^ 

f  Bt.  i.  IQQ.  4,  ayam  devanum  apa^^m  apafitamaJi  yaA  ga^&nA  rodast  visvajatubbuva. 

X  Bv.  viii.  30.  4,  janita  diva/t  j^aaita  pntbivy6h ;  Ev.  iii.  32.  9,  dadharu  va^  pntiiivlm 

{  Lectoroe  on  the  Science  of  Language,  ii.  473^  note* 
(I  Lectures  on  thG  Science  of  Language,  iL  473. 

%  Rv.  I  64>  4.  ••  Ev.l  61.  9.  ft  Kv.  m.  30.  1  j  x.  lit).  7- 

RrAv.lQ,Z,  §§  Rv.iv.30.  1. 
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to  him,  nor  can  we  say  that  they  are  all  co-ordinate.  Though  in  some 
cases  certain  gods  are  associated  together,  and  some,  particularly  Indra, 
represented  as  greater  than  others,  yet  these  other  gods,  too,  have 
their  day,  and,  when  they  are  asked  to  bestow  their  blessings,  there  is 
no  language  too  strong  to  magnify  their  power  and  wisdom. 

Hymn  to  Indra,  as  a  Supreme  God. 

I  shall  give  you  the  translation  of  one  hymn  addressed  to  Indra, 
and  of  another  addressed  to  VaruTia,  in  order  to  show  you  what  is 
meant  by  Henotheism,  by  a  religion  in  which  each  god,  while  he  is 
being  invoked,  shares  in  all  the  attributes  of  a  supreme  Being.  You 
must  not  expect  anything  very  poetical,  in  our  own  sense  of  the  word. 
Those  ancient  poets  had  no  time  for  poetic  ornamentation  or  mere 
splendour  of  words.  They  laboured  hard  to  find  the  right  expression 
for  what  they  wished  to  say.  Eveiy  happy  expression  was  to  them 
the  egg  of  Columbus,  each  hymn,  however  poor  it  may  seem  to  us,  an 
heroic  feat,  a  true  sacrifice.  Every  one  of  their  words  weighs  and 
tells ;  but  when  we  come  to  translate  them  into  modem  language,  we 
feel  inclined  to  give  it  up  in  despair : — 

^^Thou  art  great,  0  Indra!  To  thee  alone  has  the  Earth,  has  Heaven 
willingly  yielded  dominion.  When  thou  hadst  struck  down  Vritra  with  might, 
thou  lettest  loose  the  streams  which  the  dragon  had  swallowed.  (1) 

"At  the  birth  of  thy  splendour,  Heaven  trembled,  the  Earth  trembled,  from 
fear  of  the  anger  of  her  own  son.  The  strong  mountains  danced,  the  deserts 
were  moistened,  the  waters  flow  along.  (2) 

"  He  cleft  the  mountains,  with  might- w^hirling  thunderbolts,  and  steadily 
showing  his  prowess.  Rejoicing  he  killed  Vntra  with  his  bolt,  the  waters 
came  forth  quickly,  after  their  strong  keeper  had  been  killed.  (3) 

"  Thy  father,  Dyaus,  was  considered  powerful  (through  thee) ;  he  who  had 
made  Indra  was  the  cleverest  of  all  workmen :  for  he  had  begotten  one  who 
is  brilliant,  and  whose  thunderbolt  is  good,  who,  like  the  earth,  is  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  place.  (4) 

"  Indra,  who  is  invoked  by  many,  who  alone  can  move  the  earth,  the  king 
of  the  people :  all  creatures  rejoice  in  him,  the  only  true  one ;  praising  the 
bounty  of  the  powerful  god.  (5) 

"All  somas  (libations)  always  belonged  to  him;  to  him,  the  great  one, 
belonged  always  the  most  delightful  delights.  Thou  wast  for  ever  the  treasurer 
of  treasures  ;  thou,  0  Indra,  settest  all  people  to  their  share.  (6) 

"As  soon  as  thou  wast  born,  0  Indra,  thou  settest  all  people  fearing.  Thou, 
0  hero,  cuttest  asunder  with  thy  thunderbolt  the  serpent  who  lay  across  the 
down-rushing  waters.  (7) 

"  Praise  Indra,  the  ever- striking,  the  bold,  the  wild,  the  great,  the  bound- 
less, the  manly  hero  with  the  good  thunderbolt !  He  kills  Vyi'tra,  he  conquers 
booty,  he  gives  wealth,  the  wealthy,  the  generous.  (8) 

"He  disperses  the  hosts  that  have  gathered  together,  he  who  alone  is 
renowned  as  mighty  in  battle.  He  brings  home  the  booty  which  he  has  con- 
quered ;  let  us  be  dear  to  him  in  his  friendship !  (9) 

"  He  is  renowTied  as  conquering  and  killing,  he  also  brings  forth  the  cattle 
in  the  fight.  When  Indra  is  serious  in  his  anger,  then  all  that  is  firm  trembles 
and  fears  him.  (10) 

"  Indra  conquered  the  cattle,  he  conquered  gold  and  horses ;  he,  the  powerful. 
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rho  breaks  all  the  strongholds,*    Rich  in  men,  by  these,  his  powerful  men,  h^ 
tdivicler  of  trestsure  and  a  collector  of  weakL  (11) 

**  How  much  does  Indra  miud  his  mother,  or  the  father  who  begat  himl 
[iidra  who  roui=ies  hi8  strength  in  a  moment,  like  the  whirlwind  rushing  along 
irith  thundering  clouds,  (12) 

**  He  makes  homeless  him  who  had  a  home ;  he,  the  mighty,  stirs  up  the 
lust  into  a  cloud.  He  breaks  everything,  like  Dyaus  (the  sky),  the  wielder 
>f  the  tiiunderbnlt  f — 'v^H  he  plat*e  the  singer  in  the  midst  of  wealth  ?  (Ifi) 

**IIe  dmve  forth  the  wheel  of  the  sun,  he  then  stopped  Eta^a  in  his  march, 
fuming  n>und,  he  threw  him  into  the  black  J  abyss  of  nighti  into  the  birth- 
place of  thii^  sky.  (14) 

^*  Afi  a  ewer  is  drawn  up  in  a  well,  thus  we  poets,  %vishing  for  cows,  wishing 
:>r  horses^  wishing  for  booty,  wishing  for  women,  bring  near  to  ourselves 
Indra  to  be  our  friend,  the  strong  one  who  gives  us  women,  and  whose  help 
'  ?ver  fails.  (16) 

'*  Be  thou  our  defender,  appearing  as  our  friend ;  look  down  upon  us,  thou, 
be  comforter  of  the  sacrificers,  the  friend,  the  father,  the  best  of  fathers,  who 
fives  freedom,  and  grants  life  to  liim  who  asks  for  it,  (17) 

3e  thou  the  friend,  the  protector  of  all  who  desire  thy  friendship.   Wlien  thou 
►  been  praised,  0  Indra,  give  Ufe  to  him  who  glorifies  thee !    Associated  t-o- 
Jier  we  have  sacrificed  to  thee,  magnifying  thee,0  Indra,  by  these  works.  (18) 
Indra  is  praised  as  the  powerful,  because  he,  being  one,  kills  many  match- 
it  enemies.    Neither  men  nor  gods  can  resist  him  in  whose  keeping  this  his 
•ieud  and  poet  stands.  (10) 

"  May  Indra  the  all-mighty,  the  powerful,  the  sup|M>rter  of  men,  the  invid- 
srable,  make  all  this  true  for  um  Indeed  !     Thou  who  art  the  king  of  all  gene* 
rations^  give  us  what  is  the  mighty  glory  of  the  poet."  (20) 

11}  run  to  Varnnii  tm  a  Hnpmiii^  fiOiL 

The  next  hyinn  is  addressed  to  Vani«a  (Rv.  ii.  28)  : — 

'This  (world)  belongs  to  the  wise  king  Aditya :  may  he  overcome  all 
pmgs  by  his  might  I  I  s<K'k  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  god  who  is  most 
racious  to  the  sacrifices,  for  the  bounteous  V^aruna,  (1) 

•*  Let  us  be  blessed  in  thy  service,  (J  Vanina,  who  always  think  of  thee  and 
praise  thee ;  greeting  tliee*  day  after  day,  like  the  fires  on  the  altar,  at  the 
ipproach  of  the  rich  dawns.  (2) 
"  0  Varuwa,  onr  guide,  let  us  be  in  thy  keeping,  thou  who  art  rich  in  heroes 
ud  praise<l  far  and  wide  !    And  you,  unconquered  sons  of  Aditi,  deign  to  accept 
&s  your  friends,  0  gods !  (3) 

"  Aditya,  the  ruler,  sent  forth  these  rivers ;  they  follow  the  law  of  Varuna. 
fhey  tire  not,  they  cease  not  ;  like  birds  they  fly  quickly  ever^^where.  (4) 

'  Take  from  me  my  sin,  like  a  fetter,  and  we  simll  increase,  0  Varuna,  t!ie 
j)ring  of  thy  law.  liCt  not  the  thread  be  cut,  while  I  weave  my  song!  Let 
^ot  the  form  of  the  workman  break  I>efore  the  time  1  (5) 

**  Take  far  away  from  mo  this  terror,  0  Varu«a,  thou,  0  rightetms  king,  have 
oercy  on  mo  !  Like  as  a  rope  from  a  calf  remove  from  me  my  sin;  for  away 
from  thee  I  am  not  master  even  of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  (6) 

^^  }}o  not  strike  us,  Varu;ia,  w^ith  weapons  which  at  thy  will  hurt  the  evi!- 
loer.  Let  us  not  go  where  the  light  has  vanished  \  Scatter  our  enemies  that 
re  may  hve.  (7) 

**  We  did  fonnerly,  0  Varuwa,  and  do  now,  and  shall  in  future,  sing  praises 

thee,  0  mighty  one  !  For  on  thee,  unconquerable  hero,  rest  all  statutes  im- 
aovable,  as  if  estabhshed  on  a  rock,  (8) 

*^  Move  far  away  from  me  all-self-committed  guilt,  and  may  I  not,  0  king,  suffer 

♦  Gmssmann  reads  p4rbKid  for  pfirri^. 
f  Cf»  Rr.  X.  46,  4,  stanAjan  ira  dyau^. 
X  Even  wbon  reading  krtebna  inst€a*i  of  fcrishnali,  the  B&at^  remaiiLB  t&tj  obscuro. 
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for  what  others  have  committed !    Many  dawns  have  not  yet  dawned :  grant 
us  to  live  in  them,  0  Varuna !  (9) 

^*  Whether  it  be  my  companion  or  a  friend,  who,  while  I  was  asleep  and 
trembling,  uttered  fearful  spells  against  me,  whether  it  be  a  thief  or  a  wolf  who 
wishes  to  hurt  me, — protect  us  against  them,  0  Varuna."  (10) 

A  Greek  poet  could  not  say  much  more  in  praise  of  Zeus,  yet  I  could 
easily  give  you  selections  from  other  hynms  in  which  the  same  and 
even  stronger  language  is  used  of  Agni,  Mitra,  Soma,  and  other  gods. 

Henothelsm,  (he  Dialectic  Period  of  Bellglon. 

This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by  Betwtheism,  a  new  phase  of  religious 
thought,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  for  the  first  time  through 
the  Veda,  though  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  other  rehgions  also  had 
to  pass  through  it.  We  see  traces  of  it  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Germany. 
We  see  it  most  clearly  during  that  period  which  precedes  the  formation 
of  nations  out  of  independent  tribes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dialectic  period  of 
religion.  For  as  the  dialects  of  a  language  exist  before  a  language, 
before  what  is  afterwards  called  the  conmion  language  of  the  people, 
so  it  is  in  the  case  of  reUgiona.  They  arise  round  the  hearth  of  every 
family.  When  families  become  united  into  tribes,  the  single  hearth 
becomes  the  altar  of  a  village ;  and  when  diflFerent  tribes  combine 
into  a  state,  the  different  altars  (aedes)  become  a  temple  (aedes)  or 
sanctuary  of  the  whole  people.  This  process  is  natural,  and  therefore 
universal.  But  nowhere  do  we  see  it  so  clearly  in  its  very  growth  as  in 
the  Veda.  In  a  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  which  I  published 
in  1859,  I  had  already  called  attention  to  this  Henotheistic  phase  of 
reUgion.  "When  these  individual  gods  are  invoked,"  I  said  (p.  532), 
"  they  are  not  conceived  as  limited  by  the  power  of  others,  as  superior 
or  inferior  in  rank.  Each  god  is  to  the  mind  of  the  suppUant  as  good 
as  all  the  gods.  He  is  felt  at  the  time  as  a  real  divinity,  as  supreme 
and  absolute,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  limitations  which,  to  our 
mind,  a  plnraUty  of  gods  must  entail  on  every  single  god.  All 
the  rest  disappear  from  the  vision  of  the  poet,  and  he  only  who 
is  to  fulfil  their  desires  stands  in  full  Ught  before  the  eyes  of  the 
worshippei-s."  "  Among  you,  0  gods,  there  is  none  that  is  small,  and 
none  that  is  yoimg ;  you  are  all  great  indeed,"  is  a  sentiment  which, 
though  perhaps  not  so  distinctly  expressed  as  by  the  poet  Manu 
Vaivasvata,  nevertheless  underhes  all  the  poetry  of  the  Veda.  Although 
the  gods  are  sometimes  distinctly  invoked  as  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  young  and  the  old  (Rv.  i.  27.  13),  this  is  only  an  attempt  to  find 
the  most  comprehensive  expression  for  the  divine  powere,  and  nowhere 
is  any  one  of  the  gods  represented  as  the  slave  of  others. 

The  Sapremiicy  of  different  Devas. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clearer.*  In  the  first  hymn  of  the  second 

Ma/icfetla,  Agni  (fire)  is  called  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  lord  of  men, 

*  This  subject  is  treated  in  my  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature^  p.  632,  and 
in  Muir«  Sanskrit  Texts^  iv.  p.  113. 
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the  wise  king,  the  father,  the  brother,  the  son,  the  friend  of  men ;  nay, 
'      all  the  powers  and  names  of  the  other  goda  are  distinctly  ascribed  to 

(Agni.     The  hymn  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  more  modern  oompoaitions ; 
yet,  though  Agni  is  thus  higldy  exalted  in  it,  nothing  is  said  to  disparage 
Hie  divine  character  of  the  other  gode. 
What  could  be  said  of  Indra  we  saw  just  now  in  the  hymn  addj-essed 
to  him.     In  the  hymns  as  well  as  in  the  later  Brahma?2as,  he  is  cele- 
brated as  the  strongest,  as  the  most  heroic  of  gods  j  and  the  burden 
^  of  one  of  the  songs  in  the  tenth  book  is  '*  Vi^masmitd  Indra  uttaraA  1 
B>^ndra  is  greater  than  all !  ''* 

Of  another  god>  of  Soma>  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  great,  and  that 
H^B  conquers  every  one.f  He  is  called  the  king  of  the  world.!  ^^  ^*^ 
Bthe  power  to  prolong  the  life  of  men,§  nay,  in  one  sense  even  the  gods 
^hre  indebted  to  him  for  their  life  and  immortality.[|  He  is  called  the 
^■Idng  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  men,  and  godjB.ir 

If  we  read  the  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  Varuwa  (ovpam),   w^e 

Biperceive  again  that  the  god  here  invoked  is,  to  the  mind  of  the  poet, 

"^tupreme  and  almighty.     Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  gods  who  is 

almost  always  represented  in  fellowship  \A\h  another,  Mitra,  without 

any  indication  that  either  Vannm  is  greater  than  Mitra,    or  Mitra 

greater  than  Varuna. 

Yet  what  more  could  human  language  achieve,  in  trying  to  express 

Kthe  idea  of  a  divine  and  supreme  power,  than  what  our  poet  says  of 

™^Yar«/ia.  **  Thou  art  lord  of  all,  of  heaven  and  earth  "  (i*  25*  20),  or,  as 

it  LB  said  hi  another  hynm  (ii.  21.  10),  ''Thou  art  the  king  of  all,  of 

H^oee  who  are  gods,  and  of  those  who  are  men"?     Nor  is  Vanuia 

represented  as  the  lord  of  nature  only ;  he  knows  the  order  of  nature, 

and  upholds  it,  for  this  is  what  is  meaut  by  his  epithet  dhrita\Tata.    The 

HpFfti^o^i  or  laws  of  nature,  are  not  to  be  shaken  ;  they  rest  on  Varujia, 

Hs  on  a  rock,     Varurm  therefore  knows  the  twelve  months,  and  even 

the  thirteenth ;  he  knows  the  coui-se  of  thu  whul,  the  birds  hi  the  air, 

and  the  ships  on  the  sea.     He  knows  all  the  wondrous  works  of  nature, 

and  he  looks  not  only  into  the  past,  but  into  the  future  also.     But  more 

than  all  this,  Varu/m  watches  also  over  the  order  of  the  mo  nil  world, 

tThus  in  one  hymn  the  poet  begins  with  a  confession  that  he  has 
eglected  the  works  of  Varuna,  that  he  has  offended  against  his  laws, 
le  craves  his  pardon  ]  he  appeals  ui  self-defence  tu  the  weakness  of 
umau  nature ;  he  deprecates  death  as  the  reward  of  sin.     He  hopes 
>  eoolhe  the  god  by  his  prayers,  as  a  horse  is  soothed  by  kind  words. 
Be  good,*'  he  says,  in  the  end,  **let  us  speak  together  agaku''     Who 
can  read  this  without  being  reminded  of  the  w^ords  of  the  Psalm,  **  For 
uoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust "! 
is  is  what  I  call  Hmotheism,  a  worship  of  single  gods,  totally 


'  details,  sec  Muir,  Sanskrit  T^its,  v.  ^8 
K  §  Rv.  viii.  4S.  9- 
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different  from  Monotheism,  or  the  worship  of  one  god,  involving  a  dis- 
tinct denial  of  all  other  gods,  and  of  Polytheism,  the  worship  of 
many  deities  which  together  form  one  divine  polity. 

Farther  Deirelopnient  of  Henotheism. 

Let  us  now  see  what  became  of  this  Vedic  Henotheism  in  its  further 
development. 

First  of  all,  we  find  that  several  of  these  single  deities,  having 
sprung  from  one  and  the  same  source,  have  a  tendency,  after  a  very 
short  career  of  their  own,  to  run  together.  Dyaas  was  the  sky  as  the 
ever-present  Ught.  Varuna  was  the  sky  as  the  all-embracing.  Mitra 
was  the  sky  as  Ughted  up  by  the  light  of  the  morning  (Ath.  Veda  i.  3. 18). 
Surya  was  the  sun  as  shining  in  the  sky.  SamLn  was  the  sun  as 
bringing  light  and  life.  VUknu  was  the  sun  as  striding  with  three 
steps  across  the  sky;  Indra  appeared  in  the  sky,  as  the  giver  of  rain; 
Rudra  and  the  Maruts  passed  along  the  sky  in  thunder-storms ;  Vata 
and  Vdyu  were  the  winds  of  the  air ;  Agni  was  fire  and  light,  wherever 
it  could  be  perceived,  whether  as  rising  out  of  darkness  in  the  momiDg, 
or  sinking  into  darkness  in  the  evening.  The  same  applies  to  several 
of  the  minor  deities. 

Hence  it  happened  constantly  that  what  was  told  of  one  deity  could 
be  told  of  another  likewise ;  the  same  epithets  are  shared  by  many, 
the  same  stories  are  told  of  different  gods. 

Not  only  the  solar  deities,  such  as  Surya,  but  Indra,  the  rain-god, 
the  Maruts,  the  storm-gods,  were  all  called  the  sons  of  Dyaus,  or  the 
sky ;  and  as  the  sky  was  conceived  as  the  husband  of  the  earth,  the 
eai-th  might  become  the  mother  of  all  the  gods. 

When  the  sun  rose,  it  was  supposed  not  only  to  lighten,  but  to 
reveal  and  spread  out  heaven  and  earth ;  and  from  that  it  was  but  a 
small  step  to  representing  heaven  and  earth  as  brought  back  to  us,  or 
made  for  us,  by  the  sun.  The  same  achievement,  however,  was  like- 
wise ascribed  to  Indra,  Varuna,  and  to  Agni,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  to  Vishnu,  measuring  the  world  with  his  three  steps. 

From  another  point  of  view,  Agni  is  supposed  to  bring  back  the 
sun,  and  the  same  feat  is  by  other  poets  ascribed  to  Indra,  to  Varuna, 
and  to  Vishnu. 

Though  the  great  battle  against  darkness  and  the  clouds  is  chiefly 
waged  by  Indra,  yet  Dyaus  also  wields  the  thunderbolt,  Agni  destroys 
the  demons  of  darkness,  Vishnu,  the  Maruts,  and  Paryanya,  all  take 
part  in  the  same  daily  or  yearly  battle. 

The  old  poets  saw  all  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  they  often  go  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  one  god  is  identical  with  othera.*  Thus  Agni,  really 
the  god  of  fire,  is  said  to  be  Indra  and  Vishnu,  Savitrt,  Piishan,  Rudra, 
and  Aditi ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  be  all  the  gods.t  In  a  verse  of  the 
Atharva-veda  we  read  (xiii.  3. 13)  : — 

•  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  v.  219.  f  Ev.  t.  8. 
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'  In  the  eveDiug  Agui  becomes  Vam»a ;  lie  becomes  Mitra  when  rising  in 
be  morning ;  having  become  Savit/Vhe  passes  through  the  sky  ;  haring  become 
idra  he  warms  the  heaven  in  the  middle." 

iurya,  the  8un,  is  identified  with  Indra  and  Agni;  Savitri  with  Mitra 

id  Pilshan  ;  Indira  with  Varuna;  Dyaus,  the  eky,  with  Parryanya,  the 

^Tain-god.     All  this  was  no  doubt  very  important  for  lielping  the  Brah- 

maus  to  reduce  the  number  of  independent  deities;  but  it  left  thera 

still  very  far  removed  from  monotheisra. 

Another  expedient  adopted  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  which  seems 

quite  peculiar  to  the  Veda,  is  the  formation  of  dual  deitiee.*     The 

names  of  two  gode  who  ehared  certain  fimctions  in  common  were 

formed  into  a  compound  with  a  dual  termination^  and  this  compound 

necarae  the  name  of  a  new  deity.     Thus  we  have  hymns  not  only  to 

^Iitra  and  Vam?ia,  but  to  Mitriivamnau  as  one ;  nay,  sometimes  they 

_^are  called  the  two  Mitras  and  the  two  Varmpas. 

^^P    A  third  expedient  was  to  comprehend  all  the  gods  by  one  common 

name,  to  call  them  Vi*ve  Devas,  the  All-gods,  and  to  address  prayers 

and  sacrifices  to  them  in  their  collective  capacity. 

Lastly,  there  was  one  other  expedient,  which  to  its  seems  to  be 

■ihe  most  natural  of  all,  in  order  to  bring  the  craving  for  one  god  into 

^^fcarmony  with  the  existence  of  many  gods,  viz.,  the  expedient,  adopted 

H|>y  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  making  one  of  the  gods  supreme  above 

all  the  rest;  thus  satisfying  the  desire  for  a  supreme  power,  the  eU 

KOipavo^  l(7Ta>,  and  not  brealdog  entirely  w4th  the  traditions  of  the  past, 

and  the  worship  paid  to  individual  manifestations  of  the  divme  m 

nature,  such  as  were  Hera,  or  Athena,  or  Poseidon,  by  tlie  side  of  Zeus. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  introduction  of  a  monarchical  system 

among  the  gods  existed  only  among  people  whose  pohtical  system  was 

mouarchical.t     In  that  case  we  might  argue  from  the  absence  of  a 

king  of  gods  in  ancient  India  to  the  absence  of  kingly  government. 


L  Tendency  towards  l>loiM»lli4*li$tii. 

"  Attempts,  however,  were  made  by  the  Vedic  Ar^^ans  also  to  estabhsh 
Bome  kind  of  supremacy  among  their  gods*  though  not  with  the  success 
which  these  attempts  had  in  Greece  and  elsewhere. 

We  saw  already  that  certain  gods,  such  as  Savitri,  the  sun,  were 

conceived  not  only  as  having  revealed  the  world  by  their  lightjbut  as 

having  spread  out  heaven  and  earth — nay,  as  ha^aog  made  them4 

rhey  thus  received  the  epithets  not  only  of  viava^'aki-has,  all-seeing, 

ri^vavyaX-as,    all-embracing,    visvavedas,    all-knowing,    but   also   of 

The  most  important  of  thcflc*  diml  deities  are — 

Agni-flhomaa.  Indra-pf^she/^au.  Indri-Tislind.  Mitr&*Taninaii. 

Indrfr-T&jQ.  iBdr^brOuLspati.  iDdru-somau.  SomLi>pi\Bha7mu. 

IndnMi^i.  Indrfi-viirunau,  Parj^aoya-vfitau.  Som4-radr&u. 

Arietot^a  PoUticat  i.  3.  7  :  "  And  thcirefort)  all  prnjAe  say  that  tb^  goda  also  had  n 
g,  b^caufie  tb.ey  theme^i^lves  had  kLog-s  either  formerly  or  now ;  for  mon  create  the 
after  their  own  image,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  fomi,  but  zlIbo  with  regard  to 
AJiner  of  life/'  t  ^v.  ?.  85*  5. 
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different  from  ^lonotlieisin,  or  the  wr.r.-l  • 
iinct  dunial  of  nil  other  gods,  and  •  * 
many  deities  which  together  form  oin' 

Further  DevelopiiiMit   • 

Let  lis  now  sec  what  became  of  tlii. 
development. 

First  of  all,  we  find  that  scvi.r.i'. 
sprung  from  one  and  the  same  son:- 
short  career  of  their  own,  to  run  I*- 
ever-present  light.      Varuwn  was  tl: 
was  the  sky  as  lighted  up  by  the  liu  1 . 
•Sari/n  was  the  sun  as  shining 
bringing  light  and  life.      Viiihwr 
steps  across  the  sky;  Jmira  app«  . 
Rudra  and  the  Afaruts  passed  ; 
and  V{hiH  were  the  winds  of  th- 
it  could  be  perceived,  whether 
or  sinking  into  darlaiess  in  tli- 
of  the  minor  deities. 

Hence  it  happened  constat 
be  told  of  another  likcwis. 
the  same  stories  are  told  of 

Not  only  the  solar  deiti- 
the  Marufs,  the  stoim-god 
sky  ;  and  as  the  sky  was 
earth  might  become  the 

When  the  sun  rose,  ' 
reveal  and  spread  on? 
small  step  to  represent 
made  for  us,  by  the  s 
wise  ascribed  to  lu'l 
sun,  and  to  Viah/ju.  i 

From  another  p(»* 
Sim,  and  the  sami? 
and  to  Vishnu. 

Though  the  gr 
waged  by  Indra. 
the  demons  of 
part  in  the  san 

The         oei 


ti  of  the  world,  puts  on  his  brill iant 
Hag  the  wide  space,  Savitr*  creates 


•wing  progeny,  and  there  is  one  hymn 
'    y  of  the  universe,  as  the  firet  of  all 
golden  germ,  or  the  golden  egg, 

r.n^jyagarbha  (the  golden  germ)  j  ho  was 
fied  the  earth  and  this  sky; — Who  is 
i'e?(l) 

strength  ;  whoso  command  all  the 
liortftllly,  whose  shadow  is  death : — 
«  r  our  sacrifice  ?  (2) 

ame  th*^  solo  king  of  the  breathing  and 
aU»  man  and  beast : — Who  Is  the  god 

iiowy  mountains  are,  and  the  sea,  they  say, 
If,  he  of  whom  these  regions  are  the  two 
ii  we  sball  offer  our  sacrifice  ?  (4) 
:  bright  and  the  earth  firm,  ho  through  whom 
the  highest  heaven ;  be  who  measured  tlie 
vkI  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice?  (5) 
iitf  staniJingfirm  by  his  will,  look  up,  trembling 
rising  3xm  ahinos  forth  : — Who  m  the  god  to 

'  (6) 

everywhere,  holding  the  seed^  and  generating 

he  solo  life  of  the  gi^ds  : — Who  is  the  god  to 

?(7) 

i  even  over  the  waters  which  held  power  aiid 

.  be  who  alone  t\^  God  above  nli  gods ;{ — Who  is  the 

^  >ur  sacrifice  ?  (8) 

ho  Is.  the  creator  of  the  earth,  or  he,  the  righteous, 

I  .  who  also  created  the  bright  and  mighty  waters: — 

1  we  shall  oEfer  our  sacrifice  ?  (i>) 

than  fhou  embraces  all  these  created  things.     May 

lesire  when  sacrificing  to  theet  may  we  be  lords  of 


IS  as  these  epringing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Vedic 
have  thought  that  the  natural  development  of  their 
uld  have    been   towards  monotheiBm,   towards   tho 
I'L-rsonal  God,  and  that  thus  in  India  also  the  highest 
[hirvo  been  reached  which  man  feels  inclined  to  give  to 
"'   r  all  other  forms  and  names  have  failed,  but  it  was 
like  those  I  have  quoted  are  few  in  nnmber  in  the 
ind  they  do  not  lead  to  anything  much  more  definite  and  solid 
period,  that  of  the  Brahmanas.     In  the  Brahmanas,  Pra^- 
^  Jord  of  living  creatures,  has^  no  doubt,  a  more  prominent 
led  to  him  than  in  the  hymns,  but  even  there  his  mytholo- 
:  r-r  breaks  out  occasionally  very  strongly,  as,  for  instance, 
^^jearB§  as  the  father  of  Agni,  Vayii,  Aditya  (tho  sun), 

•  Et.  iv.  53.  2.  f  Ktsad  rodaat  for  krandast. 

t  T^r  hrt  wo.(Ti  e«i»t*    Froude,  Ceisua  :  Fraser^M  Magcutine,  1378,  p.  181* 
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JTandramas  (the  moon),  and  Ushas  (the  dawn) ;  and  in  the  story  of  his 
love  for  his  daughter,  who  was  originally  the  Dawn,  chased  by  the 
Sun,  a  story  which  afterwards  became  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the 
worshippers  of  Pra^Apati. 

Now  and  then,  in  reading  certain  chapters  of  the  Br&hmanas,  one 
imagines  that  the  craving  after  one  supreme  personal  God  had  at  last 
found  its  satisfaction  in  Prajfapati,  the  lord  of  all  living  things,  and 
that  all  the  other  gods  would  vanish  before  this  new  radiance.  Thus 
we  read : — 

"  Pra^apati  alone  was  all  this  in  the  beginning.*  Pra^apati  is  Bharata,  the 
supporter,  for  he  supports  all  this.f  Pra^apati  created  hving  creatures.  Prom 
his  higher  vital  breath  he  created  the  gods ;  from  his  lower  vital  breath  he 
created  men.  Afterwards  he  created  death  as  one  who  should  be  a  devourer 
for  all  living  creatures.  Of  that  Pra^&pati  one  half  was  mortal,  the  other  im- 
mortal, and  with  that  half  which  was  mortal  he  was  afraid  of  death." 

TeDdency  towards  Atheism. 

Here  we  see  that  even  the  authors  of  the  Br&hmanas  perceived  that 
there  was  something  mortal  in  Pra^pati,  and  there  is  another  passage 
where  they  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  at  last  fell  to  pieces,  and  that 
all  the  gods  went  away  from  him,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  Manyu.J 

And  so  it  was  indeed,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  that  intended 
by  his  worshippers. 

The  Hindu  mind  had  grown,  and  was  growing,  stronger  and  stronger. 
In  its  search  after  the  Infinite  it  had  been  satisfied  for  a  time  by  rest- 
ing on  the  mountains  and  rivers,  by  asking  their  protection,  praising 
their  endless  grandeur,  though  feeling  all  the  time  that  they  were  but 
signs  of  something  else  that  was  sought  for.  Our  Aryan  ancestors 
had  then  learnt  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  dawn,  and 
there  to  see  the  presence  of  a  power,  half-revealed,  and  half-hidden 
from  their  senses,  senses  which  were  always  postulating  something 
beyond  what  they  could  grasp. 

They  went  further  still.  In  the  bright  sky  they  perceived  an 
illuminator ;  in  the  all-encircling  firmament  an  embracer ;  in  the  roar 
of  thunder  and  in  the  violence  of  the  stonn  they  felt  the  presence  of 
a  shouter  and  of  furious  strikers ;  and  out  of  the  rain  they  created  an 
Indra,  or  giver  of  rain.  With  these  last  steps,  however,  came  also 
the  first  reaction,  the  first  doubt.  So  long  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  Aryan  worshippers  had  something  manifest  or  tangible  to  rest 
on,  they  might,  no  doubt,  in  their  religious  aspirations,  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  actual  observation ;  still  no  one  could  ever  question  the 
existence  or  the  sensuous  foreground  of  what  they  chose  to  call  their 
Devas  or  their  gods.  The  mountains  and  rivers  were  always  there  to 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  if  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them  seemed 
to  be  excessive,  they  might  be  toned  down,  without  calling  in  question 
the  very  existence  of  these  gods.    The  same  applied  to  the  sky,  the  sun, 

•  iSatap.  Brahm.  ii.  2.  4. 1.    Muir,  iv.  2S.  f  iSatop.  Brahm.  vi.  8.  1. 14.  . 
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Bnd  the  da^vii.  They  also  were  always  there;  and  though  they  might 
!>e  called  mere  visions  and  appearances,  yet  the  human  niind  is  so 
lade  that  it  admits  of  no  appearance  ^vnthont  achiiitting  at  the  same 
ime  something  that  appears,  some  reality  or  snbstaiice.  But  when  we 
^ome  to  the  third  class  of  Deva«  or  gods,  not  only  intangible  but  in- 
rihle,  the  case  is  diflFerent.  ludra,  as  the  giver  of  rain^  Rudra,  as  the 
lundereiv  were  completely  creations  of  the  luunan  mind.  All  that  was 
given  was  the  rain  and  the  thunder,  but  there  was  nothing  in  nature 
lat  could  be  called  an  appearance  of  the  god  himseU",  Thimder  and 
lin  were  not  considered  divine»  but  only  as  the  work  of  beings  who 
themselves  never  asaimied  a  visible  shape. 

Man  saw  their  work,  but  that  was  all ;  no  one  could  point  to  the  slcy 
>r  the  smi  or  the  dawn  or  anything  else  vLsible  to  attest  the  existence 
^f  Indra  and  Rudra.  It  is  something  like  using  either  a  human  skull  or  a 
chipped  flint  in  order  to  prove  the  presence  of  human  life  and  human 
ictivity  hi  distant  periods  of  history.  W' e  Siiw  before  that  Indra,  for 
le  very  reason  that  there  was  nothing  in  nature  in  which  he  chmg, 
lothing  visible  that  could  arrest  his  growth  in  the  mind  c^f  his  wor- 
lippers,  developed  more  than  other  gods  into  a  personal,  dinmatic,  and 
mythological  being*  Jlore  battles  are  recorded,  more  stones  are  told, 
of  Indra  than  of  any  nther  Vedic  god,  and  this  helps  us  to  midei-stand 
how  it  was  that  he  seemed  even  to  tho  ancient  poets  to  have  ousted 
raus,  the  Indian  Zeus,  from  his  supremacy.  But  a  Nemesis  was  to  come- 
This  verj'  god  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  thrown  all  the  others 
ito  the  shade,  whom  many  would  call,  if  not  the  supreme,  at  least  the 
lost  popular  deity  of  the  Veda,  was  the  first  god  whose  very  exist- 
"ence  was  called  m  question. 

Fulfil  Id  Indra,  Donbts  atHmil  Intlm. 

It  sounds  strange  that  for  Indra  more  than  for  any  other  god, /ttt/A 
(#raddha)  is  required  in  the  Vedic  h\Tnne.  **  When  tlie  fiery  Indra 
aurls  down  the  thunderbolt^  then  people  put  faith  in  him,"  we  read.* 
id  r»gniji,t  *'  Sun  and  moon  move  in  regular  sueceBsion,  that  we  may 
lave  faith,  0  Indra;*  Such  appeals  sound  almost  Hke  a  theological 
argument,  and  we  should  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  it  at  so  early  a 
le.  But  m  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  too,  we  may  leant  the 
ledfion  that  everything  new  m  old,  and  everything  old  new.  Think 
low  closely  the  world  and  the  thoughts  of  men  hang  together.  The 
rord  hero  used  for  the  fii-st  time  for  faith,  iiraddhd,  is  the  very  same 
rord  which  meets  ui?  again  in  the  Lntin  credo^  and  still  lives  in  our 
>wn  <rr««i.  WTiere  the  Romans  said  crediJt,  the  Brahmans  said  «rad- 
aau ;  where  the  Romans  said  creditmn,  the  Brahmans  said  /frad- 
sim.  That  word  and  that  thought,  therefore,  must  have  existed 
before  the  Aryan  family  broke  up,  before  Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit  and 
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before  Latin  was  Latin.  Even  at  that  early  time  people  believed 
what  neither  their  senses  could  apprehend,  nor  their  reason  compre- 
hend. They  believed ;  and  they  did  not  only  believe,  as  a  fact,  but 
they  had  foimed  a  word  for  belief,  that  is,  they  were  conscious  of  what 
they  were  doing  in  thus  believing,  and  they  consecrated  that  mental 
function  by  calling  it  STod-dhd.  I  cannot  enter  into  all  that  is  implied 
by  this  coincidence ;  I  can  only  call  your  attention  to  the  endless 
vista  which  that  one  word  opens  before  our  eyes  far  beyond  the  Alps 
and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Himaldyan  mountains. 

This  very  god,  however — Lidra — who  was  to  be,  before  all  others^ 
believed  in,  while  most  of  the  other  gods  were  simply  taken  for 
granted,  was  also  the  first  god  that  roused  the  scepticism  of  his  wor- 
shippers. Thus  we  read,*  "Oflfer  praise  to  Indra,  if  you  desire  booty ; 
true  praise,  if  he  truly  exists.  Some  one  says,  There  is  no  Indnu 
Who  has  seen  him?     Whom  shall  we  praise  ?  " 

In  this  hymn  the  poet  turns  round,  and,  introducing  Lidra  himself 
makes  him  say : — 

"  Here  I  am,  0  worshipper !  behold  me  here.  In  might  I  overcome  all 
creatures.** 

But  we  read  again  in  another  hynm  :t — 

"  The  terrible  one  of  whom  they  ask  where  he  is,  and  of  whom  they  say 
that  he  is  not :  he  takes  away  the  riches  of  his  enemies,  like  the  stakes  at  a 
game.    Believe  in  him,  ye  men,  for  he  is  indeed  Indra." 

When  we  thus  see  the  old  god  Dyaus  antiquated  by  Indra,  Indra 
himself  denied,  and  Prajr&pati  falling  to  pieces,  and  when  another 
poet  declares  in  so  many  words  that  all  the  gods  are  but  names,  we 
might  imagine  that  the  stream  of  religious  thought,  which  sprang 
from  a  trust  in  mountains  and  rivers,  then  proceeded  to  an  adoration 
of  the  sky  and  the  sun,  then  gi-ew  into  a  worship  of  invisible  gods, 
such  as  the  sender  of  thunder-storms  and  the  giver  of  rain,  had  well- 
nigh  finished  its.  course.  We  might  expect  in  India  the  same  catas- 
trophe which  in  Iceland  the  poets  of  the  Edda  always  predicted — ^the 
twilight  of  the  gods,  preceding  the  destiTiction  of  the  world.  We 
seem  to  have  reached  the  stage  when  Henotheism,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  grow  into  Polytheism  on  the  one  side,  or  Monotheism  on  the  other, 
would  by  necessity  end  in  Atheism,  or  a  denial  of  all  the  gods  or 
Devas. 

Difference  between  Honest  and  Vnlgar  AtbeUm. 

So  it  did.  Yet  Atheism  is  not  the  last  word  of  Indian  religion, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  so  £or  a  time  in  one  of  the  phases  of  Buddhism. 
The  word  itself.  Atheism,  is  out  of  place,  as  appKed  to  the  religion  of 
India.      The  ancient  Hindus  had  neither  the  0€o(  of  the  Homeric 
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igera*  nor  the  Qt^  of  the  Eleatic  philoeopliers.    Their  Atheism,  such 
as  it  was,  would  more  correctly  be  called  Adevum,  or  a  denial  of  the 

I  Id  Devae.     Such  a  denial,  however,  of  what  was  once  beUeved,  but 
ould  be  honeBtly  believed  no  longer,  eo  far  from  being  the  destructionp 
J  in  reality  the  vital  piinciple  of  all  rehgion.     The  ancient  Aryans 
&lt  from  the  beginning,  ay,  it  may  be,  more  in  the  beginning  than 
fter\Yards,  the  presence  of  a  Beyond,  of  an  Infinite,  of  n  Divine,  or 
B'hatever  else  we  may  call  it  now ;  and  they  tried  to  gi"asp  and  com- 
►reheod  it,  as  wo  all   do,  by  giving  to  it  name  after  name.     They 
thought  they  had  found  it  in  the  mountains  and  rivers,  hi  the  dawn, 
in  the  sun,  in  the  sky,  in  the  heaven,  and  the  Heaven-Father.     But 
after  every  name,  there  came  the  No !     What  they  looked  for  was 
II      Uke  the  mountains,  like  the  rivei-s,  lUce  the  dawn,  like  the  sky,  liJct  the 
^B*ather ;  but  it  was  not  the  mountains,  not  the  rivers,  not  the  dawn,  not 
^Khe  sky,  it  was  not  the  Father,    It  was  something  of  all  that,  but  it 
H:was  also  more,  it  was  beyond  all  that.     Even  such  general  names  as 
H^^ura  or  Deva  could  no  longer  satisfy  them.     There  may  be  Devas 
^  And  Asuras,  they  said ;  but  we  want  more,  we  want  a  higher  word,  a 
purer  thought.     They  forsook  the  bright  Devas,  not  because  they 
Bbeheved  or  desired  less,  but  because  they  believed  and  desired  more 
^  than  the  bright  Devas. 

There  was  a  new  conception  working  in  their  mind ;  and  the  cries 
\ioi  despair  were  but  the  harbiogers  of  a  new  biiih. 

So  it  has  been,  so  it  always  will  be.     There  is  an  Atheism  which  is 

^vnto  death,  there  is  another  Atheism  which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  all 

true  faith.    It  is  the  power  of  giving  up  what,  in  our  best,  our  most 

lonest  moments,  we  know  to  be  no  longer  true ;  it  is  the  readiness  to 

Replace  the  less  perfect,  however  dear,  however  eacred  it  may  liave 

leon  to  us,  by  the  more  perfect,  however  much  it  may  be  detested,  as 

|ret^  by  others.    It  is  the  true  8elf-surrendur,  the  true  self-sacrifice,  the 

ftniest  trust  in  truth,  the  truest  faitli.     Without  that  Atheism  religion 

[would  long  ago  have  become  a  petrified  hypocrisy;    withcut  that 

I  Atheism  no  new  rehgion,  no  reform,  no  reformation,  no  resuscitation 

^■would  ever  have  been  possible;  without  that  Atheism  no  new  life  is 

possible  for  any  one  of  us. 

If  we  look  through  the  history  of  rehgion,  we  shall  find  that  many 

aavG  been  called  Atheists,  not  because  they  denied  that  there  existed 

hsinything  beyond  the  visible  and  the  finite,  nor  because  they  declared 

Ihat  the  world,  such  as  it  was,  could  be  explained  without  an  author, 

rithout  a  God,  but  often  because  they  differed  from  the  traditional 

>nceptiou  of  the  Deity  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  because  they  were 

yearning  after  a  higher  and  purer  conception  of  God  than  what  they 

(liad  learnt  in  their  childhood. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  Buddha  was  an  Atheist.    Now.  some 

>f  the  Buddhist,  schools  of  philosophy  were  certainly  atheistical,  but 

^hether  Gautama  5akyamunj,  the  Buddha,  %va8  tumself  an  Atheist,  is 
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at  least  doubtful,  and  his  denial  of  the  popular  Devas  would  cer- 
tainly not  make  him  bo.* 

In  the  eyes  of  his  Athenian  judges,  Sokrates  was  an  Atheist ;  yet  he 
did  not  even  deny  the  gods  of  Greece,  but  simply  claimed  the  right 
to  believe  in  something  higher  and  more  truly  divine  than  Hephaistos 
and  Aphrodite. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  whoever  called  himself  the  son  of  God  was 
a  blasphemer,  and  whoever  worshipped  the  God  of  his  fathers  after 
that  new  way  was  a  heretic.  The  very  name  for  the  Christians  among 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  Atheists,  o^cocf 

Nor  has  the  same  abuse  of  language  ceased  altogether  among  the 
Christians  themselves.  In  the  eyes  of  Athanasius  the  Arians  were 
**  devils,  antichrists,  maniacs,  Jews,  polytheists,  atheists^  dogs,  wolves, 
lions,  hares,  chameleons,  hydras,  eels,  cuttlefieh,  gnats,  beetles, 
leeches;" J  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  Arius  did  not  take  a  much  more 
charitable  view  of  the  Athanasians.  Yet  both  Athanasius  and  Arius 
were  only  striving  to  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  Deity,  each  in  his  own 
way,  Arius  fearing  that  Gentile,  Athana^us  that  Jewish  errors  might 
detract  from  its  truth  and  maje8ty.§ 

Nay,  even  in  later  times,  the  same  thoughtlessness  of  expression  has 
continued  in  theological  warfare.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Servetus 
called  Calvin  a  Trinitarian  and  Atheist,||  while  Calvin  considered 
Servetus  worthy  of  the  stake  (1553)  because  his  view  of  the  Deity 
differed  from  his  own. 

In  the  next  century, Vanini  was  condemned  to  have  his  tongue  torn 
out,  and  to  be  burnt  alive  (1619  A.D.),  because,  as  his  own  judge 
declared,  though  many  considered  him  an  heresiarch  only,  he  con- 
demned him  as  an  Atheist.  Some  recent  writers,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  joined  in  Grammont's  condemnation  of  Vanini; 
and  it  is  but  right  therefore  that  we  should  hear  what  that  Atheist 
said  of  God. 

"  You  ask  me  what  God  is,"  he  writes.  "  If  I  knew  it,  I  should  be  God,  for 
no  one  knows  God,  except  God  Himself.  Though  we  may  in  a  certain  way 
discover  Him  in  His  works,  like  the  sun  through  the  clouds :  yet  we  should 
not  comprehend  Him  better  by  that  means.  Let  us  say,  however,  that  He  is  the 
greatest  good,  the  first  Being,  the  whole,  just,  compassionate,  blessed,  cahn ; 
the  creator,  preserver,  moderator,  omniscient,  omnipotent ;  the  father,  king, 
lord,  rewarder,  ruler ;  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  middle,  eternal ;  the  author, 
life-giver,  observer,  the  artificer,  providence,  the  benefactor.  He  alone  is 
all  in  all."t 

The  man  who  wrote  this  was  burnt  as  an  Atheist.     As  late  as  1696 

*  In  the  Bupnath  Inscription  (221  b.c.)  Asoka  takes  credit  "  that  those  gods  who 
during  this  time  were  considered  to  be  true  in  Gfambudvipa,  have  now  been  abjured." 
See  G.  Buhler :  Three  New  Edicts  of  Asoka  (Bombay,  1877),  p.  20. 

t  Eusebii  Smymensis  Epist.  de  St.  Polycarpi  mar^yrio,  8.  9. 

J  Stanley  :  Eastern  Church,  p.  246. 

§  Gregory  of  Nyssa :  Logos  Catecheticus,  c.  8.    Pfleiderer :  Beligionsphilosophie,  p.  881. 

II  "  Item— 11  appelle  oeuz  qui  croyent  en  la  Trinity,  trinitaires  et  ath^iBtes."— iVoe* 
conhe  Michel  Servet 

T  G.  C.  Vanini,  da  B.  Palumbo  (Napoli,  1878),  p.  27. 
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the  ParliamGnt  at  Edinburgh  passed  an  Act*  **  agamst  the  Atheistical 
opiuions  of  the  Deists."  Aiid  even  when  Atheists  could  no  longer  be 
burnt,  men  such  as  Spinoza  and  Archbishop  Tillotson,t  hi  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  both  branded  as  Atheists.  Nor  is  the  eighteenth 
century  quite  free  from  similar  blots,  many  men  having  then  been  called 
Atheists,  not  because  they  denied  tbe  existence  of  a  God,  but  because 
they  wished  to  purify  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  from  what  seemed  to 
them  human  exaggeration  and  human  error. 

In  our  own  time  men  have  learnt  too  well  what  Atheism  does  mean, 
to  use  the  word  thus  lightly  and  thoughtlessly.  Yet  it  is  well  that  who- 
ever dares  to  be  honest  towards  himself  and  towards  others,  be  he  lay- 

an  or  clergyman,  should  always  remember  what  men  they  were  who, 
efore  him,  were  called  blasphemers,  heretics,  or  atlicists.  There  are 
moments  in  our  hfe  when  those  who  seek  most  earnestly  for  God 
think  they  are  forsaken  of  God ;  when  they  hardly  venture  to  ask 
themselves,  Do  I  then  beheve  in  God,  or  do  I  not  ? 

Let  them  not  despair,  and  let  us  not  judge  harshly  of  them ;  their 
despair  may  be  better  than  many  creeds. 

Let  me  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  words  of  a  great  divine,  lately 

deceased,  whose  honesty  and    piety  have   never  been  questioned. 

^^**  Godf/*  he  says,  **  is  a  great  word.     He  who  feels  and  imderstaads  that, 

^will  judge  more  mildly  and  more  jm^tly  of  those  who  confess  that  they 

dare  not  say  that  they  believe  in  God." 

tNow,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  what  I  have  said  just  now  %vill  be 
iiBunderstood,  ^^411  possibly  be  misinterpreted.  I  know  I  shaU  be 
ccused  of  having  defended  and  glorified  Atheism,  and  of  haWng  re- 
resented  it  as  the  last  and  highest  point  which  man  can  reach  in  an 
volution  of  religious  thought.  Let  it  be  so  !  If  there  are  but  a  few 
nere  present  who  understand  what  I  mean  by  honest  Atheism,  and  who 
know  how  it  differs  from  vulgar  Atheism,  ay,  from  dishonest  Theism, 
I  shall  feel  satisfied,  for  I  know  that  to  understand  that  distinction  will 
often  help  us  in  the  hour  of  our  sorest  need.  It  will  teach  us  that, 
while  the  old  leaves,  the  leaves  of  a  bright  and  happy  spring,  arc  fall- 
ing, and  all  seems  wintry,  frozen,  and  dead  within  and  aroimd  us, 
there  is  and  there  must  be  a  new  spring  in  store  for  every  warm 
and  honest  heart.  It  will  teach  us  that  honest  doubt  is  the  deepest 
spi-ing  of  honest  faith;  and  that  he  only  who  has  lost  can  find. 

How  the  Indian  mind,  having  arrived  at  this  stage,  grappled  with 
this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  religious  problems,  how  it  shook  off, 
like  another  Laokoon,  the  coils  of  Atheism,  we  shall  see  in  our  next 
and  last  lecture, 

F.  Mas  Ml^ller. 


^V  •  Hjwwilay,  History  of  England,  chap,  xxiv 
■Bootl&od  ii.,  p.  313. 

t  Macau Uy,  History  of  England,  chap,  xvii.j 
Atheist.'* 


J  Cunmngham,  History  of  the  Church  of 
'  He  was  oa  Arian,  a  Socixuan,  a  Deist,  an 
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THE  text  of  Wordsworth  becomes  a  subject  of  study  for  reasons 
precisely  opposite  to  those  which  apply  to  the  text  of  SheUey. 
Writing  in  a  white  heat  of  inspiration,  Shelley  corrected  and  re-cor- 
rected with  impetuous  speed ;  his  critical  instincts  acted  in  and  through 
his  creative  energy ;  his  workmanship  is  therefore  exquisite,  and  every 
word  is  vital.  But  it  is  true  that  Shelley,  caught  up  in  the  wind  of 
his  own  flight,  was  borne  past  obstacles  or  borne  over  chasms  which 
one  advancing  deUberately  must  have  avoided  or  removed ;  and  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  return  again  and  again  upon  his  own  work,  applying 
to  the  outcome  of  his  mood  of  inspiration  the  criticism  of  a  humbler 
mood  of  reflection.  There  was  no  Shelley  of  forty,  fifly,  eighty  years 
of  age  to  reH3urvey  his  youthful  self,  to  inherit  the  remains  of  a  buried 
life,  and  to  cherish  and  care  for  these  as  things  which  have  a  history. 
We  get  from  Shelley  no  evening  voluntaries  of  calm  acquiescent 
happiness.     To  us  his  songs  must  for  ever  be 

"as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  dear." 

And  had  Shelley  lived,  he  would,  in  a  large  measure,  have  forgotten 

*  The  foUowing  editions  have  been  used  in  preparing  these  notes  :-*Ljtieal  BaQads^ 
1  vol.,  1798;  ditto,  2  vols.  1800;  ditto,  1802;  ditto,  1805;  Poems,  2  vols.,  1807;  Excurw 
sion,  4to,  1814;  White  Doe,  1816;  Poems,  2  vols.,  1815;  Thanksriving  Ode,  &c,  1816; 
Peter  BeU  (2nd  ed.),  1819;  Waggoner,  1819;  Excnrsion,  1820 ;  Poemi,  4  vok.,  1820; 
Biver  Duddon,  &c.,  1820 ;  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  1822 ;  Eccleaiastioal 
Sketdies,  1822;  Poems,  5  vols.,  1827;  ditto,  4  vols.,  1832;  Yarrow  Eevisited,  1835; 
Sonnets,  1838;  Poems  chiefly  of  Early  and  Late  Tears,  1842;  Poems,  6  vols.,  184S; 
ditto,  6  vols.,  1849;  ditto,  1858;  EarUer  Poems  (ed.  Johnston),  1857.  This  last 
voltmie  exhibits  in  notes  the  text  of  1815.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bev.  T.  Hutdiiiiaoa  for 
the  collation  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  1805,  with  ed.  1802.  It  maybe  obserred  that  an  earlier 
text  is  in  some  instances  likely  to  be  familiar  to  readers  who  have  made  use  of  other 
recent  editions  than  those  publuhed  by  Moxon. 
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the  past  -while  reaching  to  things  that  are  before.  Already  in  early 
manhood  he  could  speak  ecomfully  of  his  boyish  verse;  *•  Queen 
Mab "  as  far  as  his  conscious  feeling  went,  was  less  to  liim  after 
a  decade  than  was  **  The  Borderers  *'  to  Wordsworth  after  half  a 
century. 

Then  again  chance  and  the  evil  genius  of  printers  played  strange 
tricks  with  Shelley's  text.  Sometimes  the  printers  were  ItaHan,  sonie- 
times  the  poet  in  Italy  despatched  his  manuscript  to  London,  and  saw 
no  proofs.  Hence  an  opening  for  critical  conjecture  and  comment,  by 
Tirtue  of  which  Shelley,  as  has  been  said,  is  hardly  less  than  **  a 
elassic  new  imearthed/*  while  Wordsworth  must  remain  deprived  for 
ever  of  the  distinction  conferred  by  critical  tournaments  in  which  the 
champions  of  this  or  that  restored  reading  do  doughty  deeds.  In 
**  Descriptive  Sketches/*  as  given  in  Wordsworth's  Poems,  1815,  we 
£nd  the  lines : — 

**  Then  the  milk-thistle  bode  thoae  herds  demand 
Three  mites  a  day  the  paU  and  welcome  hjmd.'* 

(But  criticism  is  spared  its  ingenuity  of  conjectui'e,  for  the  poet  had 
leeen  his  proofs,  and  in  the  Hst  of  errata  we  are  directed  for  '*  mites  " 
[to  read   ** times."    In  "The  Brothers"   (Lyrical  Ballads,  1800),  we 

"A  child  is  Lorn  or  christen*d*  a  field  plough' d, 
A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spuni 
The  old  house-cloth  is  de<'Jc'd  with  a  new  face.'* 

'onservative  critics  would  doubtless  have  found  an  essential  point  in 
flie  contrast  between  the  new-spun  web  and  the  old  house-cloth,  and 
it  might  even  have  been  ascertained  from  some  venerable  but  obscure 
authority,  that  the  new-facing  of  old  cloths  was  a  well-known  custom 
in  Ennerdale.  Nor  is  this  reading  deprived  of  Wordsworth's  authority 
in  any  errata-list,  for  the  misprint  escaped  his  notice.  The  needful 
emendation — easy  to  anticipate — is,  however,  supplied  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  where  the  new  face  is  seen  to  belong  not  to  a  **  cloth,"  but  to 
a  "  clock," 

Such  service— skilled  and  loving — as  Mr,  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  Mr, 
Buxton  Forman  have  rendered  to  Shelley  is,  accordingly,  uncalled  for, 
4ind  indeed  impossible  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  The  study  of 
Wordsworths  text  is  of  interest  not  through  any  lack  of  Buperin- 
deuce  on  the  poet's  part,  but  because  it  received  from  him  the 
diouB  superintendence  of  a  lifetime.  In  place  of  our  own  conjectures 
e  have  the  history  of  his  changes  of  mood  and  mind,  Wordsworth's 
mode  of  poetical  creation  was  one  which  favoured  a  return  upon  his 
own  work,  and  tempted  him  to  revive  former  impressions  and  rehandle 
former  themes.  For  his  creative  mood  was  itself  a  return  upon  some 
moment  or  seaaon  of  involuntary  rapture  or  vision.  That  moment  or 
Beaaon  had  passed  away — passed,  it  may  have  been,  into  the  distance 
eai-B.    But  it  had  left  in  the  soil  of  the  poet's  imagination  a  Hving 
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germ.  Then  came  a  time  of  recollection,  a  time  of  quiet ;  and  bjr 
degrees  the  quiet  was  elevated  (as  we  may  say,  using  the  words  of 
mystical  devotion)  into  illumination,  union,  and  ecstasy.  "  Poetry,** 
Wordsworth  has  written,  "  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  ia 
tranquillity ;  the  emotion  is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  reaction^ 
the  tranquilUty  gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to  that 
which  was  before  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually  produced^ 
and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind."  And  as  in  the  original  act 
or  process  of  creation  the  poet  returned  upon  a  past  feeling,  recol- 
lecting it  in  tranquillity,  so  after  his  imagination  had  shaped  this  into 
a  poem,  he  would  retuin  upon  it  again  and  again,  he  would  listen  to 
the  voice  of  his  own  song,  coming  to  him  now  echo-wise,  until  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  indeed 

"beget 
That  golden  time  again." 

And  then  would  begin  the  work  of  refashioning  what  he  had  made. 
It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  revival  of  the  departed  mood 
was  true  and  complete,  and  thus  at  times  a  lower,  more  critical,  less 
creative  temper  would  cloud  the  original  inspiration.  Useful  employ- 
ment there  was  for  critical  sagacity,  for  judgment,  in  the  revision  by 
Wordsworth  of  his  own  poems ;  but  not  seldom  he  applied  with  di*- 
astrous  effect  a  logic  of  good  sense  to  works  which  ought  to  submit 
themselves  only  to  a  logic  of  the  emotions.  In  some  cases  he  subse- 
quently perceived  that  in  following  his  later  thoughts  he  had  yielded 
to  imwise  counsellors,  and  he  returned  to  his  fii*st  thought  and  his  first 
phrase.  In  others,  the  wandering  from  his  primary  intention  once 
begun,  he  would  wander  still  farther  and  farther  astray. 

We  must  also,  in  noting  rehandlings  of  his  text,  bear  in  mind  the 
great  transformation  which  his  character  underwent,  that  transforma- 
tion of  the  youth  moving  in  the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream 
into  the  man  advancing  with  firm  foot  under  the  light  of  conunon 
day.  At  firet  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
matter-of-factness  (as  Coleridge  called  it)  most  definite,  most  literal ; 
and  over  against  this  there  is  the  vision,  the  glory,  the  divine  illu- 
mination. These  are  not  opposed  one  to  the  other,  but  they  stand 
apart.  Gradually  they  approach  and  blend  ;  and  each  submits  to  the 
influence  of  the  other.  The  skyey  splendours  take  a  sober  colouring; 
the  things  of  use  and  wont  become  more  precious  because  more 
habitually  informed  with  what  is  spiritual.  It  has  been  matter  of 
reproach  against  Wordsworth  that  he  did  not  always  remain  what  he 
was  in  the  period  of  early  manhood.  "  Wide  apart,"  one  has  said,  '*  as^ 
lay  their  lines  of  work,  it  is  true  alike  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats  that  for 
them  it  was  not  fated,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  possible,  to  outlive 

'  the  hour 
Of  Bplendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower;' 
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nor  coiUd  Byroa,  while  retaiaing  as  did  Wordsworth  the  freahuess 
Land  the  furca  oilna  genius,  have  outhv^d  his  more  fiery  delight  in  tha 
itriuraphant  life  of  sea  and  cloud  and  stonu.*'  It  may  be  so,  for  Keats 
[as  a  poet  fled  from  the  dissonances  of  real  life,  and  Byron,  feeling 
I  their  presence,  declared  with  bitter  laughter  that  they  must  remain, 
'  and  that  man  is  always  glorious  and  contemptible,  majestic  and 
mean;  and  Shelley  dreamed  indeed  of  a  divine  new  creation  of  the 
liverse  by  love^  when  the  Titan  should  be  free ;  but  for  the  present 
his  eyes  all  is  a  strife  between  evil  and  good,  and  the  martyrs 
^rtitude  and  faith  reveal  the  only  harbourage  from  despair  possibl© 
heroic  souls.  But  ^Vordsworth  made  a  real  attempt,  now  and  here^ 
tor  his  own  needs  and  those  of  others  to  accept  all  the  elementary 
icte  of  life,  and  to  resolve  into  a  spiritual  harmony  the  dissonances  of 
this  our  world.  The  harmony  Avas  not  wholly  joyous  and  triumphant  j 
a  still  sad  music  made  a  portion  of  the  strain ;  it  certainly  was  not 
meant  for  any  Mtenad  dance,  nor  for  the  horns  and  cymbals  of  any 
company  of  Corybantes ;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  harmony  on  the  whole 
as  much  in  keeping  with  our  condition  as  any  that  has  since  been 
offered  to  our  hearing. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  these  fragmentary  notes  with  mention  of  a 
few  poems  which  have  whoDy  disappeared  from  the  later  editions. 
No  wrong  is  done  to  Wordsworth  by  caUing  attention  to  these.. 
Although  these  poems,  for  reasons  which  appeared  sufficient  to  theii* 
writer,  are  refused  a  place  among  the  remains  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, there  is  no  gi*ouud  for  supposing  that  he  regretted  their 
appearance,  or  that  he  would  be  ill  pleased  if  any  person  w^ho  had  a 

Kare  for  his  work  should  find  them  where  they  stand. 
The  most  trivial  in  substance  is,  with  one  exception,  the  earliest  in 
ate.*  In  the  second  edition  of  **  Lyrical  Ballads  "  appeared  a  poem 
f  seven  stanzas,  entitled  **  Andrew  Jones.*'  It  reappears  fifteen  years 
later  in  the  collected  "  Poems  **  of  1815,  where  it  is  placed  with  some 
Ifcj&ppropriateness  by  the  side  of ''  Simon  Lee,''  The  pathetic  outwelling 
^■of  gratitude  from  the  worn-out,  httle,  old  huntsman  of  Cardiganshire, — 
gratitude  for  a  trivial  service, — stands  as  a  token  or  sign  of  the  oppres- 
sive load  borne  everywhere  by  helpless  age.  **  Andrew  Jones"  is  a 
kind  of  companion  pictm^e,  m  which  the  misery  is  unreUeved  by 


•  I  pafis  over  "  The  Convict/*  a  poom  of  tMrteen  stanzas,  printed  only  in  Lyrical 
Balloids,  1798.  Its  eai'ly  omission  implies  Wordawortli  a  conBciousness  that  it  was  tm* 
worthy  of  him.  The  versea  indeed  art*  so  litlk  characteristic  that  they  might  have  been 
written  by  Hay  ley.  The  poet  descends  from  the  **  slope  of  a  moantain"  to  peer  through 
a  glimmering  grate  at  the  convict;  the  concluding  verse  may  satisfy  the  reader  t' — 

'*  At  thy  name  though  compassion  her  natnre  resign* 

Though  in  virtue's  proud  mouth  thy  report  be  a  stain. 
My  care,  if  the  arm  of  the  mighty  were  mine. 

Would  plant  thee  where  yet  thou  might%t  blosaom  again**' 

tf  oan  cared  to  make  a  comment  on  a  poem  so  insignificaiit,  it  might  be  contrasted 
with  the  "  Sonneta  on  the  Pmuahment  of  Death." 
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anytliing  except  by  a  frank  escape  of  indignation  in  the  first  and  last 

stanzas: — 

"  I  hate  that  Andrew  Jones ;  he'll  breed 
His  children  up  to  waste  and  pillage : 
I  wish  the  press-gang  or  the  dram 
Wouldj  witn  its  rattSng  mnsiQ,  come* 
And  sweep  him  firom  the  village." 

The  most  ardent  lover  of  Wordsworth  cannot  shed  many  tears  for 
the  departed  Andrew  Jones,  a  village  sconndrel  the  dastardliness  of 
whose  crime  alone  gives  him  fame ;  yet  we  conld  have  better  spared 
some  **  Poems  of  the  Fancy  "  or  some  "  Ecclesiastical  Sormets."  Its 
dry  pathos,  its  bald  recognition  of  misery,  and  its  welling  of  pity  ont 
of  the  hard  rock  of  pain,  are  characteristic  of  a  fragment  of  Words- 
worth's genius.  Some  passing  horseman  has  thrown  a  penny  to  a 
travelling  cripple  and  has  ridden  on;  the  ^'poor  crawling  helplesB 
wretch'*  cannot  stoop  to  pick  the  hal^ence  up,  and  no  aid  is  at  hand : — 

"  Inch-thick  the  dost  lay  on  the  ground. 
For  it  had  long  been  dionghty  weather : 

So  with  his  staff  the  cripple  wrought 

Among  the  dust,  till  he  had  bronght 
The  halfpennies  together." 

A  more  prosaically  piteous  figure  than  that  of  the  leech-gatherer 
stirring  with  his  stafi*  the  pond  and  gazing  into  the  muddy  water.  At 
the  moment  Andrew,  the  village  tippler,  passes : — 

''  He  stooped  and  took  the  pemiy  up  s 

And  when  the  cripple  nearer  drew. 
Quoth  Andrew, '  TJn&r  KaLif'-arCrcwn, 
What  a  man  finds  U  all  hi$  ovon; 

And  80,  my  friend,  good-^Uiy  to  you,'  *' 

We  hear  no  imprecations  from  the  victim  ;  we  do  not  see  him  shaking 
his  staff  at  the  retreating  Andrew ;  thanks  and  praises  ran  fast  out  c^ 
the  heart  of  Simon  Lee  for  one  small  act  of  service ;  we  do  not  know 
that  the  cripple  felt  even  surprise. 

The  two  small  volumes  of  *^  Poems  "  published  in  1807  are  some- 
what more  difficult  to  procure  than  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,^  and  are 
known  to  comparatively  few  readers  of  Wordsworth.  The  fint  of 
these  volumes  con  tains  a  poem  the  disappearance  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted;  nor  is  it  easy  to  divine  the  motive  for 
its  exclusion  from  the  later  editions.  The  verses  are  of  peculiar 
interest  as  belonging  to  that  Uttle  group  of  poems  which  record  the 
deamess  to  one  lover  and  the  death  of  Lucy ;  they  are  one  in  spirit 
with  others  of  the  group ;  we  remember  the  rider,  the  cottage,  the 
orchard  plot;  we  know  the  "fond  and  wayward  thoughts"  which 
slide  into  a  lover's  head.  The  poet's  gift  to  surprise  his  Lucy,  and  to 
delight  her  eyes,  is  not  of  diamond  or  gold ;  such  would  but  trouble 
the  rustic  simplicity  of  her  way  of  life ;  his  gift  is  the  beauty  of  a 
little  living  lamp  amid  the  grass.    "  I  have  made  a  discovery,"  Lander 

*  "  With  its  tantara  sound  wonld  come."    ISOO. 
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rote  from  Wales,  **  which  is  that  there  are  both  nightingales  and 
glow-worms  in  my  valley,  I  would  gire'  two  or  three  thousand 
ponnde  less  for  a  place  that  was  without  them/'  The  little  poem  may 
i>e  presented  as  a  whole  ;— 

"Among  aU  loTdy  tHngii  tny  Love  had  been j 
ITiid  not€!d  weU  the  stars,  aJl  flowers  tliat  grew 
A>x»ut  h^r  home ;  but  she  had  never  aeen 
A  Glow-worm,  never  one,  and  this  I  knew. 

•'  While  riding  near  her  home  one  stormy  night, 
A  single  Glow-worm  did  I  chance  to  espy ; 
I  gave  a  fervent  welcome  to  the  sight, 
.  And  from  my  horaa  I  leapt ;  great  joy  had  I. 

'*  Upon  a  l(faf  the  Glow-worm  did  I  lay. 

To  hear  it  ^Hth  me  through  the  stormy  night  t 
And,  as  before,  it  shone  without  dismay ; 
Albeit  put  tin  i|  forth  a  fainter  light 

"  "Whon  to  the  dwelling  of  my  Love  I  came, 
I  went  iufco  the  Orchard  quietly  ; 
And  left  the  Glow-worm,  blesaing  it  by  uame» 
Laid  safely  by  it^df  beneath  a  Tree. 

"  The  whole  next  day,  I  hoped,  and  hoped  with  fear ; 
At  night  the  Glow-worm  shone  beneath  the  Tree : 
I  led  my  Lucy  to  the  spot — *  Look  here  T 
Oh !  joy  it  Wiis  for  her ^  and  joy  for  me/' 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  an  epieode  appearing  in  the 
first  (1814)  and  second  (182  >)  editions  of  '*  The  Excursion/'  but  which, 
^asfar  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  appeared  during  half  a  century  in  any 
iuthorized  text.  The  whole  of  tliat  great  poem  underwent  minute 
revision  ;  lines  were  omitted,  lines  were  inserted,  lines  were  altered,* 
A  notice  of  the  more  significant  chauges  would  not  be  without  interest, 
|bnt  here  it  is  forbidden  by  the  hmits  of  this  article.  In  connection 
ith  the  omitted  episode,  one  alleration  affecting  the  chief  character 
must  be  mentioned.  The  Wanderer,  that  flower  of  pedlars,  yomiger 
.brother  of  Autolycus,  **like,  but  oh  how  tliBferent  1"  had  in  1814  (and 
ich  was  still  his  fate  in  1820)  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  and 
id  again  the  compensating  good  fortune  to  gain  by  his  mother's 
sond  mariiage  a  stepfather,  to  %vho8e  care  he  owed  his  scholarship, 
,  some  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom, 

"Ere  he  had  outgrown  hia  infant  days 
n      widow»*d  Mother  for  a  second  Mate 
!    ^    used  the  Teiveher  of  the  Village  School, 
Who  on  her  ofTspring  lealoualy  be^wod 
Needful  instruction/' 

In    1827  there  was  no  toleration  for  the  race  of   stepfathers ;   the 
village  schoolmaster  is  dismissed,  disappearing  to  bestow   needful 

One  insertion  is,  I  believe,  generaUy  known  as  such, — that  of  certain  lines  towards 
^cl       ^  r     '   T   '^     1  '  V  ^jiQ  Wanderer  asserts  the  power  not  alone  of  meditative 
,  to  Bootho  and  ele\Ti.te  suffering.    This  woa  one  of  the  latent 
^  .  ing  for  the  first  time  in  1S45. 
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instruction  we  know  not  where,  and  the  Wanderer's  deceased  father 
is  resuscitated.  Now  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  a  blameless- 
stepmother  is  in  hke  manner  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed,  She^ 
indeed,  is  not  guilty  of  living,  but  she  has  lived,  and  her  more  imme- 
diate crime  is  that  of  occupying  a  place  by  her  husband's  side  tmder 
the  sods  of  the  churchyard  among  the  moimtains.  The  mountains 
reject  from  among  them  her  Kttle  hillock  of  earth.  The  Pastor  has 
told  the  story  of  Wilfred  Armathwaite,  the  causes  and  incidents  of 
whose  faithlessness  to  his  marriage- vow  are  recorded  with  a  fulness 
of  detail  in  the  earher  editions  which  is  needed  to  point  the  moral,  and 
which  in  its  wise  gravity  of  statement  could  not  offend  any  save  a 
diseased  sensibihty.  The  story  is  told  of  the  faithful  widower  remain- 
ing unwedded  in  the  midst  of  his  budding  and  blooming  girls.  And 
then  the  chronicler  turns  to  three  ridges  in  the  churchyard  which  lie 

side  by  side : 

"  One  Hillock,  ye  may  note,  is  small  and  \cfw. 
Sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  plain 
By  wdght  of  time ;  the  others,  undepressed. 
Are  bold  and  swelling." 

Midmost  Ues  the  husband,  who  in  the  noon  of  manhood  had  laid  in 
this  earth  his  wife.  Left  alone  with  his  many  little  ones,  he  has  had 
to  encounter  an  added  sorrow  in  poverty,  and  the  threatened  loss  of 
his  paternal  fields. 

*•  The  dews 
Of  night  and  mom  that  wet  the  mountain  sides. 
The  bright  stars  twinkling  on  their  dusky  tops. 
Were  conscious  of  the  pain  that  drove  him  forth 
From  his  own  door,  he  knew  not  when — ^to  range 
He  knew  not  where ;  distracted  was  his  brain. 
His  heart  was  cloven ;  and  full  aft  he  prayed. 
In  blind  despair,  that  God  would  take  tiiem  alL" 

But  reUef  from  want  and  fear — a  gleam  of  light  from  the  bosom: 
of  the  cloud — comes  suddenly,  and  in  that  renewal  of  Kfe  and 
energy, 

"  The  desolate  Father  raised  his  head  and  looked 
On  the  wide  world  in  hope." 

Before  very  long,  "  a  virtuous  woman  of  grave  years,  and  of  prudentiaT 
habits,"  undertakes  "  the  sacred  oflSce  of  a  wife  ^  to  him  and  of  a 
mother  to  his  children.  To  all  she  is  kind  and  good,  only  failing  in 
some  partial  fondness  for  the  babe  "whose  heart  had  known  no 
mother  but  herself."  By  industry,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  "  prudential 
habits,"  the  land  is  at  last  redeemed,  and  passes  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  lost  young  wife.  Every  trace  of  this  story  has  disappeared  from* 
«  The  Excursion." 

We  pass  now  to  a  volume  published  in  1838  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  some  of  Wordsworth's  friends,  who  wished  to  see  all  the  sonnets, 
hitherto  scattered  through  the  several  divisions  of  his  poems,  brought 
under  the  eye  at  once.  Two  sonnets,  one  on  the  BaUot,  and  one  on 
Copyright,  written  in  the  year  of  this  volume's  publication,  have  not 
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)een  retained  iti  tlie  later  editione  of  their  author's  CJomplete  Poetical 
Vorkfi,     The  Copyright  Bonnet  is  the  second  of  two  treating  of  that 
Ttheme,     It  takes  the  form  of  an  address  from  a  poet  to  his  grandchild, 
ind  the  thought  expressed  in  its  fourteen  Hnes  is  that,  unless  author- 
ip  receive  its  jtist  rewards,  not  alone  rewards  of  fame  and  usefulness 
bnt  of  current  coin,  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  sunk  perhaps  in 
>overty,  may  be  unable  to  obtain  the  culture  needful  to  feel  or  under- 
stand his  simplest  lay.     "  This  feeling,"  wrote  Wordsworth  in  a  note, 
^*had  been  forced  too  often  upon  my  o'^\ti  mind  by  remembering  how 
few  descendanta  of  men  eminent   in  literature  are  even  known  to 
The  "  Protest  against  the  Ballot  *'  is  of  finer  quality.     Words- 
rorth^fi  alarm  upon  the  eve  of  the  Reform  of  1H82  is  Imown  to  all 
waders  of  his  verse  or  of  the  lettei-s   in  his  *'  Slemoirs."     To  Crabb 
lobinson  he  talked  of  leaving  the  country  on  account  of  the  immi- 
lent  ruin.     The  ten-pouud  householder,  as  wo  know,  won  his  right  to 
rote,  and  somehow  England  still  sumved.     But  a  further  horror  lay 
ihead — the  Radical  Reformers  clamoured  for  secret  voting.     Wimt 
aonster  might  not  slyly  lurk  within  the  balli>t-box  i 

*'  Portb  rtifihed,  from  Envy  gpmng  and  Self-ooEoeit» 
A  Power  n>isiiamod  the  Spirit  of  Eefobm, 
And  through  the  aatoniahed  lelfmd  swept  in  atarm, 
ThreatenJiigj  to  lay  aU  Orders  ftt  her  f^et 
That  croeeed  her  way»    Now  stoops  she  to  eutreat 
Licence  to  hide  at  intervals  her  head. 
Where  ahe  may  work  safe,  undiBqiiieted, 
In  a  close  Box,  covert  for  Justice  meet, 
St.  George  of  England  !  keep  a  ivatchfiil  eye 
Fixed  on  the  Suitor  ;  frustrate  her  request ; 
Stifle  her  hope  ;  for,  if  the  State  comply. 
From  such  Pan  dorian  gift  mfty  come  a  rest 
Worte  than  the  Dragon  that  bowed  low  hia  crest, 
Piaroed  hy  thy  epear  in  glorioua  victory/' 

je  second  sonnet  on  the  Ballot,  that  ending  with  the  Ime 

*'  Hurrah  for ,  hugging  hia  Ballot-box/* 

^^as  originally  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  notes.  The  reason  for 
its  exclusion  from  the  general  collection,  assigned  in  a  note  which  has 
since  disappeai^ed,  is  not  -withont  interest,  "In  no  paii  of  my  wiitings 
Hhave  I  mentioned  the  name  of  any  coteniporary*  that  of  Buonaparte 
^Kinly  excepted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eulogy ;  and  therefore,  as  in  the 
^Koncluding  verse  of  what  follows  there  is  a  deviation  from  this  rule 
^B[for  the  blank  will  be  easily  filled  up),  I  have  excluded  the  sonnet  from 
^the  body  of  the  collection,  and  placed  it  here  aa  n  p.ubhc  record  of  my 
detestation,  both  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  of  the  proposed  contrivance,** 
The  blank  was  probably  meant  to  be  filled  with  the  name  of  Grote.* 

•  It  is  p^hapa  worth  mentioning  in  a  note>  that  among  the  "  Evening  Voluntaries" 

the  volmne  **  Yarrow  Eevisit«d,  and  otlier  Poems'*  (1H35)  is  inchidod  n  cento  made 

*  •    ♦■  -v-i  of  Ak^nside*  connected  with  a  stanEa  from  Beattie  by  a  couplet  of  Thomson. 

,'*  Words^-orth  writos,  '*  in  which  the  author  sometimea  indu]geB>  of  linking 

Li  is  own  mind»  fttvouiit©  pM8ag<w  fi'om  different  authors,  seems  in  itseS 

lable;"  and  he  hops  that  this  specimen  may  *'open  to  others  a  harmless 

"ivate  gratification. 
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Wordsworth's  habit  of  rehandling  his  poems  was  of  early  origin^ 
Akeady  in  1800  some  changes  are  introduced  into  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  of  1798.  They  are,  however,  neither  numerous  nor  im- 
portant.*  The  alterations  effected  in  1802  in  the  poems  which  had 
appeared  two  years  previously  are  considerable,  and  from  that  date 
imtil  shortly  before  his  death  Wordsworth  never  ceased  to  touch 
and  retouch  his  writings.  Probably  some  of  the  newer  readings 
never  had  the  entire  approval  of  the  poet,  but  were  concessions  to 
the  scruples  of  a  weak-minded  public.  "la  policy,"  he  said,  when 
dictating  his  notes  to  Miss  Fenwick,  "I  excluded  'Alice  Fell'  from 
many  editions  of  my  Poems."  And  it  is  confessed  in  a  note  to  "  The 
Waggoner"  that,  from  imwillingness  to  startle  the  reader  at  the  outset 
by  so  bold  a  mode  of  expression,  the  lines  descriptive  of  the  night- 
hawk's  note, 

"  The  Night-hawk  is  singing  his  £rog-like  tone. 
Twirling  his  watohnian*s  rattle  about," 

were  altered  before  publication.  But  for  the  most  part  the  changes 
of  text  serve  as  materials  for  a  true  history  of  Wordsworth's  feelinga 
and  opinions  with  reference  to  his  art.  In  the  critical  manifestoes 
prefixed  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  "  Lyrical  BsJlads,"  two 
motiveis  for  those  poems — spoken  of  in  the  preface  as  "  experiments  " 
— are  insisted  on  :  first,  to  ascertain  how  far  "  the  language  of  con- 
versation in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society"  (Preface,  1798), 
or,  as  he  puts  it  difierently  two  years  later,  how  far  "  a  selection  of 
the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation "  (Preface, 
1800),  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetic  pleasure;  secondly  (a 
motive  first  indicated  in  1800),  "  to  make  the  incidents  of  common 
Kfe  interesting  by  tracing  in  them,  truly  though  not  ostentatiously, 
the  primary  laws  of  our  nature."t  Each  poem,  we  are  told,  has  a 
purpose,  and  in  his  Preface,  in  a  passage  since  omitted,  Wordsworth 
goes  from  piece  to  piece  through  a  series  of  poems,  stating  in  brief 
the  psychological  significance  of  each.  Now  these  two  motives 
carried  with  them  two  temptations:  one  was  the  temptation  io 
literaUty,  matter-of-factness,  trivial  or  accidental  detail,  and  over- 
familiar  phraseology;  the  other  was  the  temptation  to  excessive 
self-consciousness,  to  a  fatuous  caressing  of  the  moral  or  psycho- 
logical motive  of  the  poem,  or  to  a  kind  of  turning  inside-out  of 
the  poem's  inward  parts.  "  Here,"  we  can  sometimes  imagine  the 
writer  saying  to  us  through  his  verses,  "  I  am  illustrating  the  laws 

*  The  only  poem  much  affected  by  these  alterations  is  "  Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a 
Yew-tree/'  but  touches  will  be  found  in  "Animal  Tranquillity  and  Decay,"  "  The  Thorn,' 
"  The  Female  Vagrant,"  "  Simon  Lee,"  and  "  The  Idiot  Boy."  The  "  Lines  wntten  in  & 
Boat,"  and  "  Lines  written  near  Richmond,"  formed  one  piece  in  I7d8.  On  the  8agge§- 
tion  of  Coleridge  the  poem  was  divided  into  two. 

t  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  celebrated  "Preface  of  ISOO/'  aa  it  appcMW  in  \ti0t 
editions,  differs  in  many  and  important  particnlazs  from  the  P^cdEaoe  «8  aetoal^  ptiiifti^ 
in  that  year.  The  changes  are  effected  in  all  wa^j  hy  oitiiMfcii.  acUitiBiW  IMmI  ii^ 
Btitutions. 

i 
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pf  association  of  ideas;  here  I  am  subtly  treating  of  tlie  maternal 
sion;*  And  thus  in  a  second  way  arose  a  tendency  to  attach 
importance,  eometimes  undue  importance,  to  the  trivial,  ite  oonnection 
prith  some  one  of  **  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature  "  conferring  dignity 
on  what  would  otherwise  be  mean  or  merely  accidental, 

Wordsworth  never  receded  from  his  principles,  but  he  perceived 

iat  they  had  occasionally  been  abused  by  himself,  and  ho  was  not 
jnwilling  to  make  reparation  for  his  misdeediS.  In  the  second  volume 
>f  1807  some  short  pieces  are  placed  under  the  heading  "Moods  of 

ay  own  Mind;"  these  pieces  were  at  a  later  time  diHtnbuted  under 

le  classes,  founded  on  the  psychological  division  adopted  in  1815, 
Ind  retained  to  the  last.  The  little  poem  which  describes  a  whirUng 
^nd  dancing  of  withered  leaves  under  a  hail-shower,  as  though  some 

^bm  Qoodfellow  were  piping  to  them,  closed  originally  (1802)  with 

le  petition : — 

"  Oh  1  grant  me^  Keaven^  a  heart  at  eoaeb 
That  I  may  never  cease  to  find, 
Hven  in  appQaiunc4?d  like  these, 

Enoagb  to  nourish  and  to  stir  my  mind.'* 

rordflworth'e  egoism  is,  so  to  apeak^  of  an  abstract  kind :  through 
tlie  operation  of  his  own  mind  he  contemplates  the  universal  laws. 
Still  tliis  egoism  was  inartistic,  a  Wordaworthian  form  of  effusiveness  ; 
ind  hie  severer  instinct  as  a  poet  rightly  banished  such  lines  as  the 
ibove,*  The  marvellous  passage  which  closes  the  second  book  of 
'  The  Excursion/*  a  bodying  forth  in  worde  of  the  mystic  pageantry 
>f  storm-clouds  transmuted  by  the  sun,  is  introduced  as  originally 
written,  with  an  apology-  Speech  cannot  express  such  glories,  too 
>right  and  fair  even  for  remembrance, 

"  Yet  the  attempt  may  give 
Colkteral  interest  to  this  homely  Tale." 

We  are  now  happily  spared  this  apology.  Uuh^pily  other  sins  of 
Wordsworth  knew  no  repentance.  In  the  same  spirit  by  which  the 
joem  of  the  Leech-gatherer  was  named  "Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence," Derwent  Coleridge  remarked  that  the  **  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar'*  might  have  been  changed  into  **  Advantages  of  Mendicancy,*' 
We  have  still  to  suffer  a  twinge  at  sight  of  the  friirmng  inside-out  of 
the  poem  originally  named  **  Old  Man  Travelling,"  by  its  later  title^ 
'  Animal  Tranquillity  and  Decay.'*  t 

Wordsworth's  omissions  made  for  sake  of  avoiding  the  merely 
trivial,  literal,  matter-of-fact,  accidental,  or  grotesque,  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  these  are  suflSciently  well  known.    Simon  Lee  diiring 

*  Compivre  ibe  verae  ctnitted  from  the  poem  beginning}  ''  Let  otber  biu^ds  of  angek 

1708,  this  formed  a  second  and  subordinate  title.     This  poem 
K!  old  man*8  answer  to  an  iaqniry  as  to  the  object  of  liia  jotimoy. 
*vcl8  to  b'Hi  liiri  tiL*a  who  is  dring  (Iji^g*  1^^)  ^  *^  hoapital  at  Falmouth,  whither 
I  hmtL  brought  after  ft  Beo-Bght. 
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two-and-twenty  years  stood  before  the  reader  in  that  "long  blue 
livery  coat" 

*'Thaf  8  fair  behind,  and  fair  before," 

Bnd  which  is  only  faintly  referred  to  after  1815  ;  during  several  yean 
more  he  remained  bereft  of  his  right  eye ;  finally  the  eye  was  restored 
to  him,  but  the  lustre  of  his  livery  was  dimmed.  If  Wordsworth  had 
a  tender  consideration  for  weaker  brethren  who  might  read  "The 
Waggoner,"  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  as  considerate  towards 
the  readers  of  "  Peter  Bell."  That  characteristic  and  highly  interesting 
piece  belongs  essentially  to  the  period  of  the  first  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
but  its  author,  as  Cottle  tells  us,  objected  to  publishing  it  in  any  other 
form  than  as  a  separate  poem,  and  hence  it  was  held  over.  After  having 
in  manuscript  almost  "  survived  its  majority,"  as  a  single  piece  it 
appeared.  During  the  long  interval  pains  were  taken  "  at  different 
times  to  make  the  production  less  unworthy  of  a  favourable  reception." 
We  know  of  what  nature  that  reception  was.  Wordsworth  again  set 
to  work  and  revised  the  poem  throughout.  In  1819  the  opening 
43tanza  of  Part  the  First  runs  as  follows : — 

"  AU  by  the  moonligbt  river-side 

It  gave  three  miserable  groans; 
'  Tis  oome  then  to  a  pretty  pass,' . 
Said  Peter  to  the  grroaning  Ass* 

*  But  I  will  hang  your  bones.' " 

And  again,  in  a  later  stanza,  there  is  a  second  bone-banging.  Already 
in  the  following  year  this  had  been  erased.  And  that  verse  prefixed 
as  a  motto  to  his  "  Peter  Bell  the  Third "  by  Shelley, — ^that  verse 
-descriptive  of  a  possible  vision  of  prosaic  horror  below  the  water  into 
which  the  Potter  is  staring, — 

"  Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour. 
Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed^ 
Some  sipping  punch — some  sipping  tea. 
But  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 
AH  sUent  and  aU — damned  ?" —  « 

that  verse,  which  is  no  invention  of  "  Miching  Mallecho,  Esq.,"  dis- 
appeared hastily,  and  disappeared  so  eflFectually  that  its  existence  at 
any  time  in  Wordsworth's  poem  has  been  denied.  "  The  Idiot  Boy," 
written  with  speed  and  in  a  most  gleeful  mood,  was  always  a  &vourite 
with  its  author.  Yet, — perhaps  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts, — ^he 
made  a  sacrifice  of  some  passages  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest : — 

"  Beneath  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright* 
TiU  she  is  tired,  let  Betty  Foy 
With  girt  and  stirrup  )?ddl«-/(wWle, 
But  wherefore  set  upon  a  saddle. 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy  ?'* 

This  verse  held  its  ground  until  1827.  Any  reader  who  can  love 
Betty  Foy,  and  Susan  Gale,  and  Johnny,  and  the  wise  Pony,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  receiving  the  verse.  The  anxious  mother's  fiddU-fai- 
dling  is  a  gnat  at  which  no  person  of  a  pharynx  capacious  enough  for 
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JolinDy  and  the  Pony  need  strain.     Let  Betty  fiddle-faddle  till  she  la 
red ;  let  Susan  or  the  pony  wince,  our  withers  are  unwmng. 
Some  of  the  dropped  lines  and  stanzas  of  Wordsworth's  earlier  poems 
ire  worth  recalling  to  mind;  the  loss  of  some  is  to  be  serioiialj^  re- 
retted.    It  ifl  not  without  interest,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
10  poet's   opinions,  to  note  that  passage  in  the  earliest-published 
ragment  of  **  Guilt  and  Sorrow''  which  tells  of  the   ruin   of  the 
old  honest  father  dispossessed  of  his  little  patrimony  by  a  covetous 
lord  of  land ;  nor  that  passage  which  paints  in  words  so  vivid  the 
horrors  of  strife  and  carnage ;    nor,  again,  that  passage  in  wliich 
Wordsworth,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  guilt  of  ingrained  re- 
spectability, turns  with  a  natural  sympathy  to  the  knavish  wanderers 
who  gave  themselves,  with  too  small  warrant,  the  honourable  name 
and  style  of  potters : — 

'*  My  heart  is  touched  to  think  that  men  like  tU<eae, 

The  earth's  rude  tenants,  were  iny  first  relief ; 
How  kindly  did  they  point  theiF  vagrant  eoae ! 

And  their  long  holiday  that  feared  not  gri«if j 

For  oil  belonged  to  all,  and  each  waa  chief. 
No  plough  their  ainows  atrain^ ;  on  gifting  rood 

No  warn  they  drov'^     r^  ^  •  *t,  the  yellow  sheaf 
In  fcivery  vale  for  thi  was  stowod  ; 

For  them  in  nature'ii  ^_    ■     ii^  milky  udder  flowed**** 

A  poet  of  otir  own  day  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  imagi- 
nary charaetei's,  who  is  a  slave  to  society,  his  confession  of  a  yearning 
for  vagabondage  ;  the  heart  of  Elvire's  husband  "lires  up  for  lawless- 
ness ;"  he  }ields  for  an  hour  to  the  charm  of  the  truant  life.     The 
^OT^onthftil  Wordsworth  felt  a  proocncsa  of  affection  towards  anything 
^Krliich  symbolized  the  life  of  unchartered  freedom,  e%^en  while  liis  feet 
^PWere  advancing  along  paths  which  led  him  to  the  bondage  and  the 
HKberty  of  duty. 

And  here  rnay  be  noticed  a  remarkable  stanza  wliieh  occurs  in  the 

noble  "Ode  to  Duty"  as  first  printed  in  the  ** Poems"  of  the  year 

1807,     The  poet  has  owned  his  weariness  and  his  weakness  ;  lie  has 

^lived  i\»  if  UiVs  business  were  a  summer  mood  ;  he  has  ** shoved  nnwel- 

^Lomo  tasks  away ;*t  but  now  he  would  serve  Duty  more  strictly;  he 

^BongB  for  steadfast  hopes,  and  for  an  enduring  repose.     And,  as  we 

^Biow  read  the  poem,  ho  paases  on  directly  to  that  sublime  address  to 

^nbe  **  Stem  Lawgiver  "  before  whom  flowers  laugh,  and  through  whom 

the  most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh  and  strong.     But  who  is  this  Duty, 

tuid  how  shall  Fihe  be  known  t     This  Duty  is  not  law  merely  imposed 

frc:^  without ;  it  is  law  approved  from  within  ;  it  is  a  free  Will  made 

wise.     The  omitted  stanza^- which  precedes  the  address  to  the  *'  Stern 

Lawgiver -'—a  stanza  never  reprinted  since  1807,  runs  thus : — 

•  LyriG»l  B«illAd8*  17PH :  "The  Female  Ya^rant."     This  }> ,  liabury  Plain,  and 

be  vmriouB  &»gitient«  of  it,  published  at  various  tiines^  jjav.  rth  an  infinity  of 

^ihksJ"    Tlie  vemon  cf  1S02  difl«jrs  considerably  fruit  J  uiiti  mI  1798,  and  again 
:*f  ISOO. 
^jtu^uoi  contain in]f  the&e  wot'di^  Inis  been  alteredj  and  much  improTed* 
I  TCXU  XXXHL  3  D 
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'*  Yet  not  tlie  less  would  I  throughout 

Still  act  according  to  the  Toice 
Of  my  own  wish ;  and  feel  past  doubt 

That  mj  submisalvetieBa  was  choice : 
Not  st^eVUig  in  the  school  of  pride 
For  '  precepts  over-dignified/ 
Deniiil  and  restraint  I  prixe 
No  fartheor  than  they  breed  a  second  "Will  more  wise.** 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  Wordgwortli,  inatead  of  removiog  these  Hnea, 
did  not  rather  confer  on  them,  a8  he  well  knew  how^  that  full  and 
heightened  Btyle  which  would  have  made  them  worthy  to  retain  thdr 
place  in.  the  great  poem  of  which  they  were  once  a  part* 

The  swan  on  Locarno's  lake  is  known  to  all  students  of  Wordswrrtl] - 
poetry,  but  he  does  not  now  sail  before  the  swan-Uke  Dion.    The  iLadvr 
must  seek  the  beautiful  creature  in  a  jungle  of  notes.     The  removal ' 
of  this  opening  Btanza  of  Dion,  after  it  had  held  its  ground  for  twenty 
years,  was  not  without  warrant.     Beautiful  in  itself,  the  passage  lent 
no  aid  to  the  poem  as  a  whole.     But  the  majestio  bird  must  not  be 
permitted  to  hide  himself  fi?ora  sight.     He  is  an  Italian  cousin  of  that 
sole  voyager  on  still  Saint  Mary's  Lake,  sole  save  for  his  companioniDg 
shadow.     There  the  green  hills  are  miiTored  in  the  unruffled  water; 
through  her  depths  Saint  Mary's  Lake  is  visibly  deUghted.      The] 
swan  of  Locarno  sails  at  night,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  illumined  I 
wake ;  oaring  along  with  a  gushing  impulse,  he  scatters  the  reflection 
of  rock  and  wood,  and  has  for  his  companion — companion  shall  wej 
say  or  rival  ? — not  his  own  shadow,  but  the  queenly  moon.     There  iii 
another  poem  from  which  an  exquisite  stanza  has  been  robbed ;  thii 
was  one  of  Wordsworth's  latest  crimes,  and  one  of  his  worst*    From 
1807,  when  the  poem  ''Louisa"  first  appeared,  until  at  least  liZi, 
the  lovely  maid  needed  not  to  be  apologized  for,  and  with  her 
quickened  blood  and  breath  she  stood  before  us  an  English  girl 
lovely  than  nymph  or  naiad ;  she  is  **  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong/* 

"And  down  thm  rocks  can  leap  nlon^ 
Lilce  rivuletB  in  May." 

Inspired  by  the  Author  of  Evil,  Wordsworth  began  to  suspect  that  » 
young  woman  who  could  leap  about  the  rocks  in  tliis  fashion  wgs 
hardly  a  person  to  be  accepted  in  high  society  5  at  all  events  whj 
need  she  be  blowsy  I  "  I  confess,"  exclaimed  Mrs*  Primrose,  "  I  don't 
like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their  pew  all  blowsed  aad 
red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  bid 
been  winners  at  a  smock  race."  The  poem  opens  in  1848  with  the 
following  nauseous  words : —  # 

"  Though  by  a  sickly  taate  betrayed. 
Some  will  difipraiae  the  lovely  Diaid, 

With  fearless  pride  I  say 
Tl\at  she  is  healthful,  fleet,  and  Bbroag." 

Wordsworth  was  saved  from  entire  dishonour.  By  1^**'*  *^*^  *^-«fail 
text  had  resumed  its  place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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*mddy*"  Louisa  is  now  '*  nympli-lite/'  We  grow  elated  to  be  spared 
the  reference  to  '*  sickly  taste''  and  the  dispraise  of  Louisa  by  genteel 
persons*  But  suddenly  a  shock  comes  ;  wo  stand  in  presence  of  irre- 
parable wrong.  A  stan^sa,  which  had  lived  in  the  poem  and  illuminated 
it  with  fresh  loveliness  since  1807,  is  gone.  Where  are  the  spiiitual 
smileB  that  rose  and  brightened  and  sank  on  Louisa's  face  ? 


*'  And  she  haa  stniles  to  eaxth  unknown, 
SmileBj  that  with  motioxi  of  their  own 

Do  apreod  and  sink  and  riae ; 
Th&t  oome  and  go  with  andlees  play. 
And  ever  aa  they  paas  away 

Are  hidden  in  her  eyea."* 

They  are  gone.      Was  this  ravage  wrought  in  the  same  spirit  in 

Irwhich  Wordsworth,  in  his  nutting  expedition,  rose  and  mutilated  the 
pook  of  hazels  ^ 
L  How  and  where  to  end  a  poem  are  queBtions  which  puzzle  at  times 
the  poet's  will-  If,  indeed,  the  poet  desires  to  lead  you  up  to  a  point 
at  which  he  will  suddenly  spring  a  mine  upon  you,  or  discharge  a 
rocket,  or  perform  a  sudden  pirouette  and  so  disappear  in  the  glory  of 
Iiigh  art,  the  ending  is  of  course  prepared  beforehand  and  written 
first.  But  Wordsworth  did  not  work  in  this  manner,  and  he  had 
many  searchings  of  heart  ae  to  whether  the  final  impression  left  by 
Ms  linea  was  precisely  what  he  intended  that  it  should  be.  The  last 
stanza  of  *'Tho  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman"  (1798)  dis- 
appeared in  1815  to  be  replaced  long  after*  To  **  Foresight "  a  final 
stanza  was  added.  The  ending  of  **  The  Skylark,"  the  poem  beginning 
**  Up  with  me  1  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I  '*  was  altered  and  re- 
altered.  The  last  stanza  of  the  good-humoured  trifle  entitled  ^*  Rural 
Architecture'*  disappeared  (1805)  and  again  resumed  its  place 
(1820)4 


k 


•  Compare  SheUey*s  "  Smiles,**  which 

"  Make  the  cold  air  fire— then  icrwit  thtm 


In  thote  l4>okt  where  whoBo  gazes, 
FainU  entangled  in  their  maxea/' 


f  Coropitre  with  the  chAoges  wrought  in  "  Lonisar  **  the  lines  which  describe  Ln^  at 
Ibat  time  when  suddenly  a  fear  of  her  death  camt*  with  a  pang  into  her  lorer'B  heart : 

"  When  flhe  I  loved  waa  etroDg  and  gay. 
And  like  a  rose  in  June," 

(by  1843)  tc^ 

"  When  ehe  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Freeh  as  a  rom  in  Jiine/' 

J  *'  Some  little  I've  seen  of  blind  bo  inter  one  works 
By  Christian  disturbers  more  savagfe  than  Turks.** 

The  second  line  ran  in  1800— 

"In  Paris  and  London^  'mong  ChriBtiflns  or  Turks, ' 

la  1027  the  three  ro^cheeked  Bohoolboys  were  not  nimed,  and  the  poem  opened— 

"From  the  mea^low  of  Armthwait  on  Thirlmere's  wild  share." 

3  D  2 
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]  In  1800  "  Poor  Susan  "  closed  tJiTifi  :— 

"  Poor  Oatcaat  I  return— to  receive  thee  once  more 
The  house  of  thy  Father  will  open  its  door. 
And  thoQ«  once  again  in  thy  ^ain  russet  gown, 
May'st  hear  Uie  thrush  shig  from  a  tree  5l  its  own." 

It  wa49  surely  right  to  strike  away  this  stanza  (omitted,  1802)  from  the- 
little  poem  whose  imity  of  impression  it  only  marred.  Cheapside,  the 
silent  morning,  the  song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  vision  of  a  lost 
home,  these  are  all  that  inake  up  the  present  moment  for  poor  Susan ; 
and  in  that  moment  the  dream  is  already  passing  away ;  her  return 
is  not  to  a  cottage  in  the  dal€i>  but  to  the  London  street : 

"  The  stream  wiU  not  flow,  and  the  hill  wiU  not  rise. 
And  the!  O(doars  have  all  pass'd  away  fnnn  her  eyes."* 

Little  need  be  said  of  additions  made  by  Wordsworth  to  the  original 
text  of  his  poems,  for  these,  speaking  generally,  remain,  and  are  known 
to  all  his  readers  of  the  present  day.  It  Was  seldom  that  Words  worthy 
while  holding  to  his  onc;inal  feeling  or  idea,  added  baser  matter ;  the 

.  added  lines  nearly  always  heightenand  enrich  the  piece.  When  hiB 
vision  grew  troubled,  when  his  hand  slackened  its  grasp,  when  hq  lost 

.  faith  in  his  former  self,  then  he  would  begin  to  patch  and  piece 
incongruous  things  together ;  while  working  upon  his  original  lines  he 
was  B^e.  A. poem  of  small  worth,  "The  Song  of  the  Wanderiuf 
Jew,"  is  indeed  lowered  in  value  by  the  alloy  of  adde^  verses ;  ftt 

/such  a  case  is  exceptional.  The  stanza  of  "A  Morning , Exercise"^ 
(1827)  which  most  often  haunts  our  memory, 

'"  To  ihe  last  point  of  yisibn  and  beyond, 
r  .  Jtfountj,  dazing  warbler," 

was  a  late  after-thought.  There  are  lines  in  "  Michael "  which  ure 
could  ill  lose,  telling  how  Luke,  a  ten-years  boy,  went  with  his  father 
to  the  heights — 

"  Why  shoold  I  relate 

That  objects  which  the  shepherd  loved  before 

Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 

Feelings  and  emanations,  thixigs  which  were 

Light  to  the  sun  and  music  tO  the  wind ; 

And  that  the  Old  Man's  heart  seem'd  bom  again  ?  " 

These  lines  were  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1802.  More  questionable 
is  the  matter  of  gain  or  loss  in  the  "  Daffodils."  When  the  floweis 
flash  upon  the  inward  eye,  the  poet's  heart  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

*  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dropped  stanzas  room  may  be  found  for  a  note  on 
"  The  Banish  Boy."  That  mysterious  fra^jpnent  originaUy  (1800)  possessed  a  staiua, 
which  would  pVobebly  haye  been  retained  had  the  poem  been  completed.  It  describes  in 
the  manner  of  "  The  Thorn,"  two  green  sods  hard  by  a  blasted  6ee,  which  neither  snn, 
nor  wind,  nor  rain,  can  bind  together,  but  lie  as  if  just  severed  by  the  spade.  In  the 
editions  of  1827  and  1832  a  note  informs  the  reader  that  a  ballad  was  to  have  bea 
written  on  the  story  of  a  Danish  prince,  who,  flying  from  battle^  was  mordered  by  * 
cottager  for  sake  of  his  valuables ;  the  house  fell  under  a  corse^  and  the  'valley  ever  ate 
was  haunted  by  the  sj^t  of  the  youth. 
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In  the  poem  as  printed  in  1807,  at  the  first  moinent  of  beholding  thein» 
8eea  them  not  as  **  golden,"  but  as  "  dancing" — 

•'  A  boat  of  dancmg  daifixlfls 
Alon^  the  lAJte^  beneath  the  trees. 
Ten  thocLBand  dancing  in  the  breesee*** 

Tstanza  beginnings 

'*  Continuoua  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  in  the  milky-waj,** 

insertion  of  1815,  is  not  found  in  the  original  veraon^  and  for 

*  jocund  company'*  we  there  read  "laughing  company*"     The  whole 

poem  is  filled  with  the  laughter  and  the  dance  of  flowers  and  u^ves, 

id  the  contrast  between  the  quiet  couch,  with  its  pensive  mood,  and 

that  involuntary  al(T$rrnio}  ^i^a<Tia  of  dancing  bloesoms,  becomes  the 

more  impressive.     Perhaps  the  stars  in  the  milky-way  twinkle,  but 

Buredly  they  do  not  dance;  and  yet  for  sake  of  the  "tossing  their 

Reads'* — ten  thousand  tossing  their  heads  at  once — ^we  must  accept 

the  new  stanza  of  1815,  and  make  no  ungrateful  comment.* 

In  the  case  of  **  Dafibdik,''  new  lines  have  been  introduced,  and  old 

lines  have  been  altered.     The  same  is  true  to  a  far  greater  extent  of 

'  Ruth/'    Indeed  so  perplexingly  have  stanzas  come  in,  and  gone  out, 

id  changed  places  in  the  several  vei-sions  of  tliat  poem,  that  it  is 

impossible  here  to  present  the  facts  in  detail.     It  may  be  said  in 

teneral  terms  that  **  Ruth"  is  found  in  four  states— that  of  1800,  which 
i  the  least  elaborated ;  secondly,  that  of  1802,  in  which  many  altera- 
lons,  which  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  poem  if  skilfully  executed, 
re  made  in  a  bungling  manner;  thirdly,  that  of  1815,  which  nearly 
3verts  to  the  original  form  ;  and  last,  that  of  1820,  which  resulted  from 
all  the  suggestions  of  1802  and  1805  ha\ang  been  again  taken  up,  and 
irried  out  by  a  thoroughly  trained  craftsman,  t     Nothing  remained  to 
|>e  done  except  to  add  the  last  touch  of  pc^rfection  to  a  word  or  a  line. 
The  reasons  which  induced  Wordsworth  to  displace  an  original 
.  substitute  a  diEFerent  one  were  of  various  kinds.     Some* 
was  metrically  defective ;  it  Umped  or  fioundered.     If 
ie*s  eyes  may  be  trusted^  against  the  incredulous  protest  of  one's 
pars,  the  opening  lines  of  "Personal  Talk"  were  in  1807— 

"  I  am  not  one  who  luueb  or  oft  delight 
To  seftfion  my  fireside  with  personal  talk 
About  friends,  who  live  withiii  an  easy  walk," 

be  edition  of  IfilS*  a  note,  worth  quoting  here,  is  appended  to  '*  Daffodils,*' 

¥*  The  subject  of  these  stanias  is  rathtn'  an  elementary  feeling  and  situple  iinpressioii 

\[flppToaching  to  the  nature  of  an  ocular  gpt^ctruro)  upon  the  imaginative  faculty,  ihjui 

m  exerHon  of  it.       The  one  which  follows  [*  Po<:»r  Susan  *]  is  fitrietly  a  Keverie,  and 

Bfsiiher  that  nor  the  next  after  it  in  succeesion,  *  The  P<:»wer  of  Muaic,'  would  have  been 

lplsu?ed  here  except  [to  avoid  a  needless  multiplieation  of  the  classes.]"     May  I  offer  in 

■*^-"   modf^i^t   c<:smer  a  thought  or  a  fancy  which   pleases  me  —  that  Wordsworth  in 

V  side  his  "  Power  of  MuBic/*  and  his  "  Star- Gazers,'*  looked  on  tho  poema 

—the  one  illustrating  the  gainu  of  emotional  excitation,  when  natural  and 

T  [ii3  <  T  nor,  tT:*   '  t'ss  of  knowledge  unvitaliKed  hy  the  emotions  ? 

[  the  Lyrical  ^  sOB)  a  fine  addition  was  made,  *'  It  wb«  a  freah  and  glorious 

Ac,  and  an  ....^^  „.^l  improvement  effected  by  transpoeing  stanzas* 
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Of  course  a  touch  set  the  line  right.  Similarly  the  piece  begimiing" 
with  the  words  of  Sidney,  "With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou 
climb'st  the  sky,"  was  by  a  little  manipulation  transformed  from  a 
poem  of  fifteen  lines  to  a  sonnet.*  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  an  error 
as  to  some  point  of  fact  which  Wordsworth  desires  to  correct.  The 
"  broad  green  wave"  that  flashed  images  roxmd  Leonard  as  he  sailed 
under  a  cloudless  sty  becomes  a  "  broad  blue  wave ;"  the  **  cowslip- 
gathering  in  May's  dewy  prime"  of  the  wanderer  on  Salisbury  Plain 
in  her  girlhood  is  transferred  from  May  to  June.  The  Broom  boast^ 
ing  her  good  fortune,  exclaims : 

"  The  Spring  for  me  a  garland  weaves 
Of  yeUow  flowers  and  yerdant  leares." 

On  reconsideration  she  finds  her  benefactor  to  be  Summer — 

"  On  me  such  bonnty  Summer  poora 
That  I  am  covered  o'er  with  flowers." 

Or  again  a  word  is  found  unsuitable,  or  has  been  improperly  used — 

**  Forth  he  teems 
His  little  song  in  gnashes." 

So  Wordsworth  wrote  in  "The  Green  Linnet,''  1807.  The  Edmburgh 
Reviewer  itaKcized  the  word  teems^  and  it  disappeared  from  the  poem. 
In  the  "Boy  of  Winandermere"  the  word  Bcene  occurred  twice— one© 
in  the  vague  popular  sense,  which  carries  with  it  no  reference  to  any- 
thing visual — 

''  A  wild  scene 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din." 

The  passage  is  altered  (1805)  to  *'  Concourse  wild  of  jocund  din.'^f 
One  adjective  Wordsworth  had  loved  and  used  for  its  own  sake  with 
a  peculiar  fondness  in  his  earlier  poems,  the  adjective  sweet.  A  hard 
time  of  it  this  innocent  adjective  had  in  after-years ;  it  was  hunted 
as  a  criminal,  discovered  in  its  nestling-places,  dragged  to  the  critical 
judgment-seat,  and  sentenced,  in  numerous  instances,  to  perpetual 
banishment.  Sweet  smiles,  sweet  looks,  sweet  flowers,  sweet  bowers, 
sweet  flocks,  sweet  mornings  greet  us  no  more  where  they  once  did, 
and  bright  looks,  soft  bowers,  fine  flocks  take  their  place. 

"No  Nightingale  did  oyer  channt 
So  sweetly  to  reposing  bands  ** 

as  the  SoUtary  Reaper  sang  in  Wordsworth's  hearing — 

"  No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cnc^oo-bird  " 

than  that  voice  of  hers.    In  later  editions  the  lines  become, 

*  On  the  other  hand  a  stanrn  opens  with  an  imperfect  line  thzofiuEh  the  zefectkn  of' 
Coleridge's'' A  ainipUchr^  dear  brother  Jim,'*  wUdi  had  MrredtolnlaodnoefhspoiB 
"'WeareSeTai"lv  '  .       , 

118  (ed.  1847).  •::7r^  ^?«.ii.».m 
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'*  Ko  Nightingale  did  ever  cbaunt 
More  welcome  not«a  to  Wt^ai-y  bands* 

A  voice  so  thriUiog  ne*er  waa  beard 
In  Bpriug^time  from  the  cuckoo-bird." 

Special  power  of  the  verb  to  be^  by  which  the  predication  of  bare 
stt'uce,  apart  from  quaUties  and  operationB,  produces  a  certain 
^iritualizuig  eflfecti  bad  at  ooe  time  an  attraction  for  Wordsworth's 
mind,  which  it  afterwards  appears  to  havii  lost.  He  notices  this 
power  of  the  verb  in  a  letter  which  explains  his  feelings  in  writing 
" The  Leech-gatherer;'  '^  WTiat,*^  he  asks,  "is  brought  forward.'  A 
lonely  place,  *  a  pond  by  which  an  old  man  wm,  far  from  all  house  and 
homer  not  Bloody  nor  aat^,  but  was — ^the  figure  presented  in  the  most 
naked  simplicity  possible.*'  But  this  letter  was  wiitten  while  "  The 
keech-gatherer'"  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  when  the  poem  appeared 
print  the  1008  liad  been  replaced  by  stood,  *'  The  stars  thej^  were 
long  my  dreams,"  Wordsworth  wrote  in  1798,  and  it  is  matter  of 
:>icing  that  this  beautiful  line  again  took  its  place  in  *'  The  Com- 
-of  a  Foi-saken  Indian  Woman,'*  after  it  had  for  a  time  been  dis- 
by  th*e  unimaginative  words :  "  The  stars  xoere  mingled  with 
dreams/'  Not  so  foiiuoate  was  the  first  poem,  **  On  the  Naming  of 
^ces;'* 

"  Yet  meanwhile 
There  waa  euoli  deep  contentment  in  the  air," 

has  been  abandoned  for 

"  But  meanwliiltj  prevailed 
Such  an  entire  contentment  in  the  air," 

Still  greater  is  the  lose  in  the  sonnet  beginning  *'  It  is  a  beauteous 
^fcremng  calm  and  free,"  where  the  dwelling  effect  of  the  word  broods 

r 


the  line 

**  The  gcmtleuess  of  heaven  broods  o*er  the  sea," 


ia  a  poor  gain  to  set  over  against  the  loss  of  that  line  of  1807  which 
Bfendered  so  purely  that  living  union  of  the  abysses  of  the  waters  and 

^he  sky — 

"  The  genUeneas  of  heQ.ven  is  on  the  sea.'* 

irfore  leaving  this  sonnet  we  may  note  the  happy  reversion  of 
Wordsworth  to  the  original  reading  of  the  fii"st  Hue.  In  the  complete 
collection  of  Sonnets,  1838,  we  find — 

*'  Air  eleep8,^from  etrife  or  stir  the  eLouda  are  free ;" 

,d  again,  a  few  years  later,  a  second  attempt  was  made  at  improving 
hat  was  perfect — 

"A  fairer  face  of  evening  cannot  be/' 

:ut  the  riniple  positive  statement  that  the  time  was  perfect  sufficed, 
d  it  resumed  its  place  at  last- 
Another  group  of  minute  verbal  olmnges  is  worthy  of  attention, 
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because  it  shows  some  alteration  of  feeling  on  Wordsworth's  part  with 

reference  to  poetical  personification.    His  recoil  from  the  nnreafity 

and  vapidity  of  eighteenth-century  work  pretending  to  be  imaginative 

had  gone  too  far. 

"There!  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  England,  there  <Ae  lies," 

is  truer  to  the  aroused  loyalty  and  love  of  our  mother-country  than 
the  original  "  there  it  lies."    So  too 

"  Te  children  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 
Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France  " 

is  right,  and  the  earlier  "  its  haughty  brow  "  was  justly  condemned.* 
Not  a  few  of  the  later  readings  in  Wordsworth's  text  had  thdr 
origin  in  the  writer's  wish  to  temper  some  expression  which  seemed 
too  harsh  or  violent,  to  bring  within  bounds  some  extravagance,  or  to 
tone  down  into  harmony  with  its  surrounding  some  line  of  crude 
vividness.  Thus  the  service  of  attendants  in  a  public  hospital  (''  Guilt 
and  Sorrow  ")  is  spoken  of  at  first  as  being  rendered  with  "  carelesB 
cruelty ;"  afterwards  with  "  cold  formality ;"  the  lawyfer  in  "  A  Poef s 
Epitaph  "  is  at  first  bid  to  carry  elsewhere 


in  later  editions 


'  The  hardness  of  thy  coward  eye. 
The  falsehood  of  thy  sallow  face ;" 


'  The  keenness  of  that  practised  ^e. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face ;" 


and  the  philosopher  who  would  peep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother's 
grave  has  in  the  earliest  text  a  "pin-point  of  a  soul,"  altered  in  1815  to 
"that  abject  thing,  thy  soul,"  and  finally  settling  down  into  "thy 
ever-dwindling  soul."  So  again  in  "Hart-leap  Well,"  the  three  bounds 
of  the  hunted  animal,  in  the  first  form  of  the  tale,  cover  no  less  than 
"nine  roods"  of  ground,  reduced  at  a  later  time  to  "three  roods  ft 
in  the  same  poem  Sir  Walter's  horse,  after  his  eager  up-hill  race, 
stands  "foaming  hke  a  mountain  cataract;"  the  words  appeared 
extravagant,  and  the  poet,  at  the  cost  of  finding  a  new  rhyme,  altered 
them,  in  a  not  unfortunate  moment,  to  "  white  with  foam  as  if  with 

*  It  is  more  questionable  whether 

"And  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  her$e\f  did  lay," 

gains  upon  the  original  itaelf.    Duties,  Wordsworth  no  doubt  argued,  belong  to  a 
— not  to  a  thing. 

t  So  also,  in  **  Anecdote  for  Fathers  "  (1798)— 

*'  And/w  times  to  the  child  I  said 
'  AVhy,  Edward,  teU  me  why  ?' " 

changed  to  "  thrtt  times  "  (after  1843).  And  so,  again*  Leonaid'sage  in  "  The  BioUMf«>' 
at  the  date  when  he  parts  from  James,  is  altered  from  thirteen  to  mxteen*  to  alkyw  "^' 
for  the  growth  of  so  deep  a  fraternal  love. 
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learing  eleet/'     A  favourite  dog — little  Music — had  lived  to  extreme 
l^ld  age,  when  a  gentle*  death  might  eeera  a  thing  to  be  desired.     In 
le  **  Tribute  to  the  Memoi-y  "  of  this  dog,  we  read,  in  1807, 

"  I  pmjed  for  tliee»  und  that  thy  end  were  paat" 

why  not?     Had  not  Coleridge  taught  that 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  sniall  ?" 

Was  not  Music  worth  many  sparrows  1  In  1820,  Wordsworth,  if  he 
prayed,  prayed  in  secret,  and  the  line  ie  altered  to  **  I  giieved  for 
Ihee  and  wished  thy  end  was  past/' 

Perhaps  no  alteration  falling  under  this  head  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  omission  from  the  Thank-sgiTing  Ode»  1816,  of  the  awful 
^¥ord8  addressed  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts— 

"  But  Thy  most  dreaded  Lnstniment, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  Man — iirrayed  lor  mutual  alaughter — 
Tea,  Ofunage  is  th^y  daughter  I  " 

These  lines  (the  word  "  dreaded  "  ha\Tingbeen  changed  to  *'  awful ") 
ivere  retained  as  late  as  1843.  The  hour  of  stern  enthusiasm*  inspired 
ty  a  prophetic  vision,  needs  not  to  be  reidsed  and  connected  by  the 
hour  of  meditative  calm*  At  the  same  time  a  more  important  change 
was  effected.  The  Ode  was  sliced  into  a  number  of  pieces ;  some  of 
these  remained  to  represent  the  Ode  of  1816  as  originally  pubHshed; 
ihe  othei^  were  pieced  together  to  form  the  companion  Ode  now 
dated  1815.  It  m  painful  to  think  that  the  poem  possessed  so  little 
unity  of  inward  life  as  to  allow  of  this  slidog  process.  Can  it  have 
'been  that  the  portion  now  dated  1815  was  indeed  'v^nritten  in  that  year, 
^was  worked  into  the  ode,  kindred  in  subject,  of  the  following  year, 
4ind  that  in  dividing  the  poem  ap  Wordswoi-th  did  at  the  last,  he  was 
*but  recurring  to  the  original  and  natural  arrangement  of  his  first 
manuscript  ? 

Such  changes  were  not  always  judicious.  Some  of  them,  as  has  been 
fiaid,  may  have  been  concessions  to  Wordsworth's  readers.  **  On  ray 
^alluding/'  Crabb  Robinson  recorded  in  1815,  **  to  the  lines— 

•  I've  measured  it  fmm  aide  to  side, 
'Tis  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide/ 

id  confessing  that  I  dared  not  read  them  aloud  in  company,  he  said, 
•They  onght  to  be  hkod/  '*  The  poet,  however,  at  length  capitulated 
^to  his  critics.  I  must  confess  to  some  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  precise 
tatistics  in  this  poem  ;  I  really  wi&h  to  know  whether  Martha  Ray 
1|7,  ,\  \^^Y  baby  in  the  Uttle  pond,  or  not;  perhaps  from  a  lack  of 

r  on  my  part  tlie  words  have  never  made  me  smile,  and  the 
trangencss  and  mystery  of  the  poem  seemed  tome  the  more  affecting 
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because  they  Ured  and  moved  amid  details  ao  pioaaic  and  precise.* 
One  change  in  "The  Thorn"  assuredly  tto  true  lover  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  can  accept,  that  which  transforms  plain  old  Farmer  Simpson 
into  "  grey-haired  Wilfred  of  the  glen ;"  if  this  is  to  be  received,  then 
let  Martha  Ray  obtain  leave  to  be  known  henceforth  as  Anna  Matilda 
or  Laura  Maria,  and  Stephen  Hill  in  future  be  named  Lothario. 

Nor  can  a  true  lover  of  Wordsworth  feel  anything  but  blushing 
shame  at  the  spurious  dignity  lent  to  the  voyage  of  the  Blind  Highland 
Boy  by  the  poetical  craft  in  which  he  drifts  away  (1815),  Wordsworth 
having  consigned  to  obscurity  that  humbler  vessel, 

"A  household  tub«  like  one  of  those 
Whioh  women  use  to  wash  their  dothes."    (1807.) 

The  turtle-shell  was,  however,  in  1815,  a  turtlenahell  and  nothing 
more.  Again  yielding  to  external  pressure  the  lines  which  compare  it 
to  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite,  and  the  coracle  on  Vaga's  breast,  wer^ 
added  (1820) ;  we  have  indeed  travelled  far  from  the  Scottish  salt-sea 
loch  and  the  Kttle  Highland  cottage.  Now  and  again  a  touch  of 
homely  reahty  disappears  in  the  later  versions,  as  in  "  Personal  Talk  " 
that  reference  to  the  little  room  at  Town-End  in  which  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  ate  and  wrote.  ^^  The  last  line  but  two  stood  at  first," 
Wordsworth  himself  said,  "  better  and  more  characteristically,  thus : 

*  By  my  half-kitchen,  my  half-parlonr  fire/  " 

Sometimes  a  phrase,  ennobled  by  its  power  of  spiritual  interpretation, 
is  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  is  over-familiar ;  Wordsworth 
listened  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Solitary  Reaper,  and  did  not 
move  away  until  his  soul  was  satisfied : 

"  I  listened  tOl  I  had  my  fiU," 

a  perfect  line,  which  gives  way  in  later  editions  to  the  very  common- 
place one — 

"  I  listened^  motionless  and  still." 

Sometimes  a  lively  metaphorical  expression  is  replaced  by  one  less 
vivid: 

"  The  torrent  down  the  rocky  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fast«" 

and  the  Eglantine  trembled ;  in  a  "  Poem  of  the  Fancy,*'  the  earlier 
reading  might  have  been  permitted  to  stand, — 

"  The  stream  came  thimdering  down  the  doll. 
And  gallop'd  loud  and  fast." 

The  apostrophe  to  the  Daisy  as  "  bold  lover  of  the  sun  "  is  an  audacity 

*  Wordsworth  prohebly  would  have  defended  the  lines  on  dramatic  grounds,  the 
supposed  narrator  being  some  such  man  as  "  a  captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel  .  .  . 
who,  being  past  the  middle  ago  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  indepen- 
dent income,  to  some  village  or  coimtry  town  of  which  he  was  notanotiye."  The 
Edinbwrgl^  Keviewer  parodies  the  annonce :  "Of  this  piece  the  reader  will  necessarily  form 
a  very  erroneoiui  judgment,  unless  he  is  apprised  that  it  was  written  by  a  pale  man  in  a 
green  coat^  sitting  cross-legged  on  an  oaken  stool,  w^  a  scratch  on  his  noee,  and  a 
spelling  dictionary  on  a  talde." 
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,  whicb  'siirely  justifies  itaelf^  yet  it  could  not  keep  its  place*  Crabb 
HjRobinBon  notes  iii  hie  diary,  1815,  **  Wordeworth  has  Biibstitutod 
^mAtdli€nt  ioijieinfy  speaking  of  the  nightingale, 


*  O  NightingaW,  thou  suroly  art 
A  creattire  of  a  fiery  heart/ 


I  jocund  for  laughing,  applied  to  the  daflfudik;  bat  he  will  probably 

store  the  original  epithet^,'*     Half  of  the  prophecy  was  foiitmately 

fulfilled,  and  we  can  read    *'  The  Nightingale  "■  without  feeBng  that, 

I  like  Macbeth*8  Amen,  the  ebulluiU  sticka  m  our  throats.  Would  that 
iWordsworth,  in  the  happy  hour  whioh  restored  the  ''  fiery  heart "  to 
the  Nightingale,  had  given  us  back  the  fire  in  the  old  iuan*s  eyes  who 
stood  upon  the  margui  of  the  mooiish  flood : 

"  Ere  he  replied,  a  fliuah  of  mild  Eurprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  hia  yet  vivid  eyes/* 

These  are  fine  lines,  but  we  rather  hold  by  the  original, 

^^  *'  He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  Burprise, 

^K  And  there  wbjb  while  he  apnke  a  fire  about  hia  eyes/''* 

^     But  I  have  played  the  part  of  the  critical  Polonxus  long  enough. 
**  Mobled  queen  U  good^'*  or  rather,  indeed,  "  ttiis  is  too  longt''  as  was  the 
Bhamberlain's  beard.    The  reader,  however,  who  has  followed  me  so 
^fer,  will  penoit  a  brief  notice  of  four  poems  which  have  undergone 
particularly  interesting  alterations.    The  second  verse  of  the  *'Cuckoo'* 
an  example  of  the  attainment  of  perfect  words,  which  look  most 
aple,  naturah  and  cHrect,  through  a  series  of  fortunate  experiments* 
_The  various  attempts  may  be  presented  without  comment ; — 

•'  While  I  am  lying  on  the  gruBSj 
I  hear  thy  restless  ^lout ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 
About;  and  all  about"    (1807.) 

•*  While  I  am  lying"  on  the  grass^ 
Thy  loud  note  smitcB  my  ear; — 
From  bin  to  hiU  it  aeexiia  to  pasa, 
At  once  far  off  and  near  1"     (1815.) 

"  While  I  am  lying  on  the  graea, 
Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear  j 
It  Beemfi  to  fill  the  whole  air's  space. 
At  onoe  far  off  and  near."    (1820.) 

"  While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass. 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear, 
That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air's  space, 
As  loud  far  off  as  near."     (1827.) 

"  While  I  am  lying-  on  the  grass. 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear  j 
From  hin  to  hiU  it  seenas  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off  and  near/'    (1S49 ;  oertainly  after  1843*) 


wQli  perhaps,  be  gbd  to  restore  in  their  private  thoughtfi  the  original 
se  in  "The  Fountain :"— 

* '  And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead, 

111  be  a  son  to  thee/ 
At  this  he  grasp'd  his  hand$  and  said, 
'  Alas  t  that  cannot  be/" 
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Nearly  half  a  centnry  was  needed  for  the  creation  of  this  dewdiop  of 
•poetry. 

Among  the  characteristic  defects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  com- 
mented on  by  Coleridge,  he  notices  "thoughts  and  images  too  great 
for  the  subject,"  and  as  an  example  he  cites  the  poem  on  the  "Gipsies." 
The  speaker  in  that  poem  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  listless  in- 
activity of  the  poor  tawny  wanderers,  during  one  day,  "  in  a  series  of 
lines,  the  diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above 
than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  immense  empire 
of  China,  unprogressive  for  thirty  centuries."  I  am  not  about  to  con- 
sider the  justice  of  this  criticism,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  closing 
lines  of  the  poem  as  it  originally  stood.  The  sun  has  gone  to  rest 
after  his  labour,  the  evening  star  has  come  forth,  the  mighty  moon 
looks  this  way : — 

*' But  they 

Begaid  her  not ;— oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 

Better  vain  deeda  or  evil  than  ench  life ! 

The  silent  heavens  have  goings  on ; 

The  stajs  have  tasks — but  these  have  none." 

When  the  first  recast  of  this  passage  was  made,  the  last  two  lines  were 
•still  retained  in  conjunction  with  some  added  lines  of  inferior  quality, 
l^ut  finally  they  were  altogether  excluded,  and  the  poem  closes  with  a 
half-apology  for  the  tawny  wanderers : — 

"  They  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be : 
Wild  outcasts  of  socielgr." 

Now  we  do  not  take  too  generous  a  view  of  human  intelligence  when 
we  say  that  se^i^eral  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  could  at 
the  present  moment  utter,  if  need  were,  this  very  obvious  reflection. 
But  who  at  any  time,  except  Wordsworth,  could  have  written  the  words, 

"  The  silent  heavens  have  goings  on  "  ? 

And  for  this  reason  they  must  not  pass  from  our  memory. 

"  Beggars,"  a  poem  for  which  Wordsworth  had  a  special  regard, 
underwent  so  many  rehandlings,  and  the  details  of  these  are  so  per- 
plexing, that  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  here  before  the  reader.  He 
would  do  well  to  compare  the  states  of  the  poem  in  1807  (or  1815) 
with  those  of  1820,  1827,  and  1832.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  long 
drab-coloured  cloak  of  the  majestic  beggar,  after  becoming  a  bine 
mantle,  finally  descended  to  her  feet  with  a  graceful  flow.     The  lines, 

"  Haughty,  as  if  her  eye  had  seen 
Its  own  light  to  a  distance  thrown," 

replace  others  more  simple,  lees  gi-and ;  the  stanza  which  compares 
the  boys  to  "  precursors  of  Aurora's  car  "  is  an  after-thought  of  1827  ; 
the  boys  in  whose  "  fraternal  features  "  the  poet  now  can  trace 

"  Unquestionable  lines  of  that  wild  suppliant's  &oe  " 
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^were  at  first  two  brothera, 

**  td^ht  and  ten  years  old. 
And  like  that  woman  s  face  as  gold  is  hk*i  to  gold." 

The  chauges,  aa  will  be  perceived,  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
dignified  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  single  example  of  absolute  revereal   by  Wordsworth  of  the 
entral  motive  of  one  of  his  own  poems  is  in  **Laodanxia.'*    The  verbal 
nges^  indeed,  in  the  poem  are  few : — 

*'  The  gods  approve 
The  depth  and  not  the  iumtalt  of  the  iiOw\t 
Thfiftrvow — not  the  imj^oUtxce  of  love," 

ood  originally  where  now  we  find  '^A  fervent,  not  ungovernable 
ove,"  and,  influenced  probably  by  Landors  criticism,  both  the  first 
verse  'was  recast,   and  those  lines   altered  in  which  the  shade   of 

rotesilans  speaks, 

"  As  a  witnoesj  of  a  second  birth 
For  all  that  ia  most  perfect  upon  eai'th/'  ' 

^Wiineiy^  and  *^ second  birth!"  exclaimed  Lander,  ''however  holy  and 

ren^eraWe  in  themselves,  come  stinldng  and  recking  to  us  from  tha 

conventicle/'     But  these  are  matters  of  secondaiy  importance.    It  is 

le  reversal  of  the  moral  judgment  on  Laodamia  s  imgovemed  love  of 

aer  lord  which  we  know  not  how  to  accept.     Why  should  she,  who 

ras  at  first  judged  gently  and  forgiven^  quonlain  JiUvk  multum,  be 

afterwards  condemned  to  everlasting  banishment  io  "  a  grosser  ciime, 

ipart  from  happy  ghosts?*'     By  no  weak  pity  would  Wordsworth  or 

[the  godB  be  moved  for  a  time;  after  many  hesitations  and  qnestionings 

(apparent  throi^gh  the  altering  forms  of  the  text),  it  was  at  length 

C  deci't*ed  that  the  hnpassioned  queen  should  not  be  for  ever  exiled  from 

kthe  presence  of  him  she  loved;  the  '* grosser  clime"  is  no  longer  her 

loom;  only  secluded  from  the  spirits  w^ho  gatlier  flowem  of  blissful 

(uiet  she  abides,  wearing  out  her  appointed  time — -a  season  of  hours 

low  no  sadder  than  a  purgatorial  term.* 

Edward  Dowben, 


•  See,  on  "Laodamia,"  an  mterestingf  piece  of  crfticiam  in  **  Gueaeies  at  TratH  "  (Second 
»),  and  a  singrdarly  hard,  iinsympa^thetio  study  by  Sara  Coleridge  :  ''  Memoir  and 
mt"  ToL  ii 
Menken  ought  perhaps  to  have  heen  made  of  a  poem  never  includf»dj  I  believe,  in'^any 
edition  of  Wortisworth'a  works.  The  *'  luataliation  ddcj"  1847,  written  ia  oampliojicd 
«rith  a  request  not  to  1x3  refused  fer  the  occasion  of  Priaod  Albert's  lastiilLitioa  as 
Ch&Dcenor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A  short  and  touching  letter  of  the  aged 
poet  wiB  be  fotind  in  Mr.  Theodore  MEwtm'e  "Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.*'  The  Ode  it 
it4wl  ui  m,  July   lOth^  1847.     Dora  QuiUinaDj  who  had  been  for  a'>me 

lOntbs  d'  I  July  9th.    This  t«aureate's-poem,  born  in  sorrow,  if  written 

tboui  native  luapiinition,  was  yet  no  ungrateful  pleoe  of  taakwork. 


unai 

I   »*  pO<Bt 

■Krinl 
^^Loni 
^%4th 
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NO  man  can  etudy  the  Bjgns  of  the  times  without  being  imprettedl 
mth  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  ' 
the  religious  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  rehgioue  sceptician  , 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  the  difference  between  better  orfl 
worse,  between  more  or  lese,  between  higher  or  lower ;  it  is  the  differ-  ™ 
ence  of  an  opposite  standpoint.  The  ficepticism  of  the  eighteentli 
century  proceeded  from  the  belief  that  the  contents  of  revelation  were 
antagonistic  to  the  dictates  of  nature;  the  scepticism  of  the  nxnetee&th 
century  proceeds  from  the  beUef  that  the  contents  of  revelation  are 
simply  the  embodiment  of  human  ideas.  Nothing  can  be  mom  re- 
markable than  the  effect  which  this  transformation  has  produced  upon 
the  science  of  apologetics.  It  has  been  required  not  only  to  adopt  a 
new  hue  of  defence,  but  to  resort  to  that  very  mode  of  warfare  wbich 
it  had  deprecated  in  its  enemy.  The  English  Deists  of  last  centiinr  i 
set  revelation  in  antagonism  to  nature,  and  it  became  the  office  of  the  I 
science  of  apologetics  to  estabKsh  the  harmony  between  them*  Thi* 
German  philosophy  of  our  age  has  made  revelation  the  por^*^^  ^  -n  of 
natural  reason,  and  it  has  become  the  office  of  apoIog>  tice 

to  discover  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  natural  and  tfctf 
revealed.  The  task  of  the  former  period  was  to  find  a  ----"*--  -  -lace 
betwixt  nature  and  the  supernatural ;  the  task  of  the  j^ :  s  ti) 

find  an  idea  in  the  supematural  to  which  the  natiaml  mind  of  ini& 
did  nut  attain.  The  book  wanted  for  the  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  pre-eminently  a  Butler's  *' Analogy,"  a  treatisa  ta  eeiabli^ 
the  points  of  agreement  in  the  divine  and  human  recor«l8.  The  hook 
wanted  by  the  England  of  our  age  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  wbeoi' 
does  appear  it  will  be  a  treatise  whose  central  aim  and  object  wBf  hi 
the  opposite  of  Butler's  ''Analogy  " — the  establishment  of  the  i»w 
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iion  that  the  divine  record  is  not  merely  the  latest  flower  of  human 
thought,  not  merely  the  last  effort  of  human  speciilatioii»  but  some- 
ihing  which  was  in  advance  of  the  humanity  of  its  own  time,  and 
€omething  which  is  still  in  advance  of  the  humanity  of  every  age. 

Is  there  then  an  original  element  in  that  which  we  call  the  Christian 
revelation?     Is  there  to  be  found  in  it  something  which  could  not 
aave  originated  in  the  times  which  gave  it  birth,  something  which  did 
hot  ori^nate  in  any  previous  state  of  culture  ?    Does  it  contain  any 
"representation  which  goes  beyond  the  thought  of  its  own  period,  or 
any  aspiration  which   transcends   the  yearnings  of  a  pre-Christian 
world  t     That  is  the  all-important  question  to  the  apologist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  on  the  answer  to  that  depends  the  answer  to 
the  question  whethc^r  Christianity  be  a  history  or  a  myth,  whether  the 
record  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  be  a  record  of  historical 
occurrences  or  merely  the  poetic    garniture  which  has  clothed  the 
^aspirations  slumbering  in  the  heart  of  heathendom.     The  former  is 
le  view  of  Christian  supematuralism ;  the  latter  is  the  distinct  aver- 
lent  of  that  form  of  scepticism  which  distinguishes  the  nineteenth 
Esentury,  and  wliich  receives  the  name  of  the  mythical  theory.     The 
aythical  theory  has  not  mistaken  the  nature  of  that  problem  with 
irhich  it  has  to  contend ;  it  has  folly  recognized  that  in  order  to  prove 
le  mytliical  character  of  Cliristiauity  it  must  prove  the  existence  of 
Ilirietianity  previous  to  the  historical  Christ.    It  has  encountered  two 
'  -•  on  the  threshold^  and  it  has  devested  all  its  energies  to  their 
i.iiture.     It  first  attacked  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  in  the  criti- 
of  Frederic  Baur  of  Tiibingen,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for 
'production  by  the  conffict  of  Judaic  and  Christian  tendencies, 
it   found   another   adversary  lurldng   behind  the  Gospels;   the 
itten  nan-ative  contained  the  statement  of  outward  events.    To 
Bcotmt  for  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  was  not  enough;  the  mythical 
theory  must  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  history.     This,  also,  it 
Eias  attempted  to  do^  and  in  the  historical  researches  of  David  Strauss 
't  has  striven  to  find  for  the  events  of  the  New  Testament  a  place  and 
in  origin  in  the  mythical  expectations  of  the  Old.     But  even  if  we 
conceded  that  Bailr  and  Strauss  have  accomplished  their  object,  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  mythical  theory  that  a  third  enemy  still 
remains.      There  is  not   only  a  Gospel  and  a  Gospel  history  to  be 
soounted  for ;  behind  both  there  is  a  Gospel  portmitm-e,  and  a  por- 
r^     '  -^    nf  which  neither  the  outward  acts  nor  the  written  record 

c  found  a  place  in  human  thought.  Could  we  satisfac- 
>rily  explain  on  purely  human  pi-inciples  the  origin  of  the  evangelic 
"ripts,  could  we  satisfactorily  account  on  purely  natural  groimds 
•  successful  propagation  of  the  facts  which  these  narratives 
record,  we  should  still  be  confronted  hy  a  more  formidable  antagonist 
*than  all  in  the  exiBtence  of  the  character  of  Clirist.  We  do  not  hero 
<'nnt6ad  that  this  exiF^tence  was  actually  h'ved,  we  do  not  assume  that 
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the  character  attributed  to  the  founder  of  Chrifitiaiiity  waft  in  veritable- 
form  seen  amongst  men ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  beg  the  whole  questidn* 
We  take  our  stand  upon  an  undoubted  fact,  a  fact  admitted  by  aQ 
schools  of  thought,  orthodox  and  heterodox,- superdatul^  and  mydiical 
— that  there  is  before  our  eyes  the  delineation'  of  a  moral  character 
,  which  professes  to  embody  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  We  have 
here  a  portraiture,  whether  it  be  an  ideal  portraiture  or  the  description 
of  an  actual  life  is  not  here  the  question :  the  sole  question  i%' to  what 
does  this  portraiture  amount  ?  Is  it  reducible  to  the  natu)^  yearnings 
of  heathendom  %  is  it  the  flower  of  human  speculation  ?  is  it  the  latest 
fi*uit  of  the  pagan  tree?  If  so  it  becomes  only  another  argument  for  the 
mythical  theory.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  found  to  be 
an  original  portraiture,  if  on  examination  it  should  be  seen  to  transcend 
alike  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  yearning,  if  it  should  be  recognized 
to  contain  an  elemicnt  for  which  there  was  no  preparation  in  the  pre- 
Cliristian  world,  its  existence  must  foi'nish  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  very  basis  of  that  theoiy.  Such  is  the  question  we  intend 
to  consider.  We  assume  nothing,  we  use  no  materials' which  the 
mythicist  himself  would  not  admit  to  be  legitimate.  We  do  not  take 
for  granted  that  the  founder  of  Chmtianity  ever  existed,  we  do  not 
take  for  granted  that  the  records  of  his  existence  are  either  authentic 
or  genuine.  We  simply  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  &  narrative 
before  us,  and  that  in  this  narrative  there  is  delineated  the  portrait  of 
a  life.  AV e  address  ourselves  solely  and  entirely  to  the  examination 
of  that  poiia-ait.  We  consider  not  whence  it  came,  we  inquire  not 
who  painted  it,  we  only  ask  whethov  it  was  painted  in  old  colours  or 
in  new ;  and  according  to  our  answer  of  that  question  We  seek  to  esti- 
mate the  force  of  the  mythical  theory. 

There  is  one  prehminaiy  remark  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  a 
study  of  this  subject ;  we  mean  the  unity  of  the  Christian  portraiture. 
Of  the  four  evangehcal  narratives  which  depict  it,  the  first  three,  or  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  present  a  considerable  difference  from  the  fourth ;  there 
is  a  differenjje  of  standpoint,  a  difference  of  style,  and  for  the  most  part 
a  difference  in  the  local  scene  of  their  enactment.  But  beneath  these 
points  of  variation  there  is  a  more  essential  bond  of  agreement :  the 
four  Gospels  portray  one  Christ.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  mental  featm'es  of  the  portrait  w6  shall 
find  Ihe  closest  parallel  between  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Christ  of  John — a  parallel  which  is  all  the  more  striking  from  the 
difference  of  their  outward  suiToundings.  The  words  are  generally 
dissimilar,  but  it  is  the  same  being  who  speaks  them;  the  a<jt8  are  fre- 
quently different,  but  it  is  the  same  character  that  performs  them.  If 
in  the  Synoptics  he  blesses  the  poor  in  spirit,  he  washes  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  disciples'  feet.  If  in  the  Synoptics  he  blesseia  the  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  he  satisfies  in'tiie  Fourth  Gospel 
the  spiritual  thirst  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.    If  in  the  Synoptica  he 
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bleeaee  the  pure  in  hearty  he  reveals  himself  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 

le  guileless  Nathanael.     In   both  he  speaks  to   the  multitude  in 

parable,  though  in  the  former  it  is  the  parable  of  word,  in  the  latter 

the  parable  of  deed*     In  both  he  manifests  the  consciougness  of  theo- 

sratic  power,  that  authoritative  speech  which  is  more  remarkable  from 

he  absence  of  any  physical  display.     In  both  he  looks  forward  to 

ieath  as  that  which  is  to  crown  his  mission  and  consummate  lus  plan, 

The  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  is  seen  for  the  most  part  lu  the  works  and 

the  v^ralks  of  practical  life,  miniateriag  to  temporal  necessities  and 

teaching  the  duties  of  every  day;   the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 

jliiefly  beheld  on  the  mountain-tops  of  contemplation,  communicating 

to  his  more  initiated  disciples  the  deeper  mysteries  of  tliu  kingdom. 

But  while  undoubtedly  this  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  two 

representations,  the  unity  of  portraiture  appears  in  this,  that  the  dis- 

rinctive  expression  of  each  breaks  forth  occasionally  in  the  other. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  contemplative,  yet  there  is  nothing 

in  the  Synoptics  more  practical  than  the  miracle  of  Caiia  in  GaUIee. 

I  The  Synoptics  are  pre-emmently  practical,  yet  there  is  nothiog  in  the 

iFonrth   Gospel   more   mystical   than   the    passage   hi    which   Christ 

ideclares  the  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son^  or  the 

'  verses  in  which  he  pronounces  the  blessing  on  Peter,  or  the  expressions 

with  which  he  calls  to  himself  the  labouring  and  heavy-laden.     The 

Ejxistence  of  such  unity  amidst  diversity  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish 

Ithe  fact  that  before  the  minds  of  the  disciples  there  stood  one  common 

^image,  the  portraiture  of  one  character,  the  delineation  of  the  same 

moral  features,  the  exhibition  of  the  same  Chiifet. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  witness  of  this  portraiture  to  itself,  and 

this  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  its  relation  to  the  contemporary 

rorld  aroujid  it*     At  the  time  when  Christianity  came  upon  the  scene 

the  world  was  mentally  divided  into  two  sections — the  Jew  and  the 

^Gentile.     In  the  mouth  of  an  IsraeHte  the  names  denoted  no  move 

than  a  difference  of  natiouahty,  but  we  now  see  that  they  involved  a 

I  difference  of  intellectual  standpoints     Let  us  first  briefly  observe  the 
relation    which  the  character  of  Christ  presents  to   the  nature  of 
Judaism.     The   mental   chamcteristic   of  Judaism  was  in  its  one- 
Bidetlness.     Of  all  systems  that  ever  existed  it  was  perhaps  the  least 
capable  of  eclecticism.     As  long  as  it  remained  an  independent  exist- 
ence it  was  unable  to  contemplate  more  than  one  side  of  an  idea. 
,Itfl  earnestness  was  the  earnestness  of  fanaticism,  its  reverence  for 
ruth  was  the  reverence  for  a  possession  which  it  believed  to  be  exclu- 
ively  its  own.     Yet  it  was  from  this  intellectually  narrow  soil  that 
there  emanated  the  most  many-sided  conception  which  has  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  any  age  of  history.     From  the  heart  of  a  people  whose 
lOtion  of  absolute  truth  was  the  idea  of  a  truth  absolutely  committed 
to  one  nation,  tliere  came  forth  a  life  or  the  conception  of  a  life  whose 
stinguishing  feature  was  its  cosmopoUtanism,  and  whose  leading 
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oharaoterifitic  was  its  capacity  for  assimilation.  If  we  open  the  New 
Testament  narrative  without  any  dogmatic  .bias,  if  we  approach  it 
merely  as  spectators  emd  in  the  absence  of  all  individual  interests,  we 
shall  find  that  even  on  such  a  pui-ely  human  view  we  are  brought  at 
once  into  contact  with  what  may  be  called  a  human  anomaly.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  portraiture  whose  distinction  it  is  to  combine  iQ 
highest  form  all  other  distinctions,  whose  separation  from  the  rest  of 
humanity  is  its  abiHty  to  unite  those  elements  whose  division  has  been 
the  ground  of  separation.  The  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 
Evangelists,  is  a  life  which  reaches  its  unity  by  the  assimilation  of 
contrary  elements.  We  have  the  statement  of  a  supernatural  birth 
and  of  a  continued  supernatural  sustenance  side  by  side  with  the 
natural  growth  and  development  of  ar  human  soul.  We  have  the 
practical  workshop  of  Nc^areth  in  almost  immediate  conjunction  with 
the  mystical  soUtudes  of  the  wildemess.  We  have  the  logical  acute- 
ness  which  oan  detect  the  subtleties  of  Pharisaic  sophistry  in  strict 
combination  with  that  intuitional  child-life  which  sees  the  kingdom  of 
God.  We  have  that  rare  capacity  :of  moral  sympathy  which  can  at 
once  turn  aside  from  rejoicing  with  the  joyful  to  find  an  equal  power 
in  sorrowing  with  the  sad.  We  have  that  vast  outiook  which  can 
contemplate  the  end  of  all  things,  immediately  succeeded  by  that 
minute  particularity  which  can  dictate  the  precepts  for  the  hour. 
We  have  the  life  which  at  one  moment  seems  at  home  amid  the 
orowd,  and  which  the  next  appears  to  have  reached  its  ideal  in 
solitude.  His  all-absorbing  desire  is  the  spiritual  elevation  of  hu- 
manity, yet  he  surpasses  all  philanthropists  in  his  provision  for  the 
daily  temporal  wants  of  men.  He  is  boundlessly  tolerant;  he  for- 
bids not  the  good  work  of  those  who  are  working  from  an  inferior 
motive  to  that  of  his  personal  service.  Yet  he  displays  something 
which  in  such  minds  is  rarely  to  be  foimd — a  tolerance  even  for 
intolerance ;  he  will  not  suffer  the  fire  from  heaven  to  descend  upon 
that  village  of  Samaria  which,  through  the  force  of  religious  bigotry, 
has  closed  its  gates  against  him.  He  is  pervaded  with  the  love  of 
purity,  yet  he  claims  a  special  power  of  extending  forgiveness  to  the 
impure,  and  excmpUfies  that  power  in  a  series  of  instances  whose 
consistency  is  never  broken.  The  conception,  in  short,  which  the 
delineation  of  Christ's  character  introduced  into  the  world  is  that  idea 
which  Paul  has  feUcitously  expressed  in  the  words  "He  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things."  It  is  the  conception  of  a  spirituality  which,  just 
because  it  is  the  highest  type  of  life,  comprehends  within  itself  all  the 
lower  forms  of  existence  ;  which  because  it  is  sacred  includes  also  the 
secular,  and  because  it  is  high  stretches  down  to  the  minute  and 
lowly.  This,  we  say,  is  the  thought  which  the  deUneation  of  Christ's 
portraiture  has  presented  to  the  world,  and  which  has  long  since 
become  the  world's  possession.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
thought  was  not  always  commonplace ;  least  of  all  must  we  forget 
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t  it  was  foreign  to  the  nation  wJiicli  produced  it.    It  was  of  all 
otlier  tliouglita  that  most  remote  from  the  Jewish  mind;  and  when  the 
Jewish  mind  beheld  it,  it  beheld  it  with  aversion  and  loathing.     Even 
the  reccjrJers  of  the  evangeHcal  narrative  give  indications  that  they 
are  depicting  a  portrait  the  full  beauty  of  whose  expression  they  do 
not  as  yet  see.     No  one  vnjl  suspect  Mr.  Matthew  Araold  and  Mr. 
^Stuart  Mill  of  an  undue  predilection  for  dogmatic  Christianity,  yet 
^■^th  Mr*  Matthew  Araold  and  Mr.  Stnart  MiU  have  recorded  in  the 
^Bt  t  terms  then  conviction  that  the  portrait  of  the  Master  was 

He  >  ;  -  Jewisli  delineators.     Stmuss  himself  seems  latterly  to  have 

had  tJiis  truth  forced  upon  liira.  In  his  later  Life  of  Jeeus,  intended 
for  the  German  people,  he  appears  to  have  found  that  the  character 
of  the  Founder  liimself  was  precisely  that  element  which  could  nut  be 
resolved  into  the  legendary  axpectatious  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
therefore  he  ie  forced  to  seek  for  that  character  a  source  outside  of 
Judaism.  He  says  that  the  nature  of  Christ  contains  two  elements, 
the  one  Judaic  and  the  other  Gentile ;  the  former  derived  from  birth 
and  education,  the  latter  the  product  of  nattnal  disposition ;  the  former 
holding  him  to  the  institutions  of  the  past,  the  latter  impelling  him 
onward  into  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  the  future.  In  this  state- 
ment there  is  already  conceded  one-half  of  the  argimient  against  the 
mythical  theory.  If  the  natural  instincts  of  Judaism  are  unable  to 
explain  the  existence  of  Christ's  portraiture,  the  natural  instincts  of 
Judaism  must  have  been  unable  to  create  that  portraiture.  In  admit- 
ting the  originahty  of  Christ's  character  with  reference  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  Strauss  has  virtually  admitted  that  the  Jewish  nation  of  itself 
could  neither  have  imagined  nor  constructed  the  central  figure  of  the 
Christian  history.  He  has  virtually  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
these  fifihermen  of  Gahlee  were  the  originators  of  this  sublime  concept 
tiou,  they  must  have  originated  it,  not  by  reason  of  their  Judaism,  but 
in  spite  of  their  Judaism  ;  not  because  they  were  fishermen  of  Gahlee, 
but  because  they  had  transcended  the  limits  of  all  Palestine ;  not 
because  they  were  imbued  with  the  legendary  spirit  of  their  nation, 
I  but  because  they  had  caught  a  breath  of  that  Gentile  atmosphere 
^Kprbich  was  everywhere  diSnsed  around  them. 
^"     Turn  we,  then,  to  this  other  side  of  the  question.     Judaism,  in  the 

«udgment  of  the  mythical  theory  itself,  has  been  pronounced  inad- 
equate to  account  for  the  creation  of  the  Chiistian  portraiture,  and  the 
nythical  theory  has  fallen  back  on  the  support  of  the  Gentile  element. 
But  is  the  Gentile  element  more  adequate  than  the  Jewish  ?  Does 
the  portrait  of  Christ,  as  we  now  behold  it,  present  any  real  analogy 
to  the  aspirations  of  heathendom?  The  heroes  of  all  nations,  as 
embodied  in  their  works  of  fiction,  will  be  found  to  be  simply  the 
expression  of  the  national  ideal.  Is  the  portrait  of  Christ  the  expres- 
aon  of  the  heathen  ideal  T  That  is  the  question  to  which  the  subject 
oarrowd  itself.     The  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  What  are  the  ideals  of 
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heathendom  t  As  they  appear  chronologically  on  the  page  of  history, 
they  may,  we  think,  be  reduced  to  four — ^physical  strength,  intellectual 
power,  sBsthetic  culture,  and  regal  majesty.  Let  us  glance  at  each  of 
these. 

The  earliest  historical  ideal  of  heathendom  is  the  worship  of  physical 
strength ;  it  finds  its  peculiar  sphere  in  the  Asiatic  continent.  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  his  History  of  European  Civilization,  has  mentally  divided 
the  human  race  into  two  great  sections :  in  the  one,  man  has  power 
over  nature ;  in  the  other,  nature  has  power  over  man :  the  former  is 
the  characteristic  of  Europe,  the  latter  of  Asia.  We  believe  the 
distinction  to  be  at  once  historical  and  philosophical.  As  we  survey 
the  great  systems  of  Asiatic  worship,  we  are  impressed  beyond  all 
other  things  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  life 
where  the  aspect  of  nature  is  more  reverenced  than  the  movements  of 
mind,  where  the  individual  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  contemplar 
tion  of  an  outward  universe,  whose  vast  extent  and  changeless  dura- 
tion contrast  so  painfully  with  the  frailty  of  his  human  years.  We 
believe  it  was  this  conviction  which  originated  the  Brahminical  trinity. 
Men  looked  upon  the  process  of  vegetation  as  a  continuous  circle  of 
birth,  growth,  and  decay  in  order  to  be  bom  again,  and  they  gave  to 
each  step  of  the  process  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  To 
the  philosophic  minds  of  India,  these  names  doubtless  came  to  have  a 
more  spiritual  significance,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  their  original 
application  remained.  Nor,  if  we  consult  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  are  we  less  impressed  with  the  Asiatic  reverence  for  the 
•elements  of  physical  strength.  Perhaps  in  nothing  does  this  ideal 
more  prominently  appear  than  in  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  numerical 
calculations.  As  we  read  the  Vedas  we  are  absolutely  appalled  by 
the  vastness  of  the  dimensions  and  the  enormous  length  of  the  dura- 
tion assigned  to  natural  objects.  We  hear  in  one  place  the  earth 
described  as  a  plain,  whose  diameter  is  170,000,000  miles ;  we  read 
in  another  of  mountains  60  miles  high;  we  are  told  in  a  third  of 
a  period  of  duration  extending  to  4,000  millions  of  millions  of  years. 
Such  calculations  defy  the  power  of  fancy  itself,  and  the  imagination 
grows  giddy  in  the  very  act  of  contemplating  them.  Yet  the  strain- 
ing after  these  vast  numerical  proportions  had  its  root,  not  in  poetic 
imagination,  but  in  a  very  prosaic  conviction  of  the  nothingness  of 
human  life.  Man  beheld  nature  in  its  most  powerful  and  gigantic 
aspects,  and  therefore  to  him  the  physically  powerful  and  the  perma- 
nently changeless  became  the  ideal  of  perfection.  ITie  outward 
universe  appeared  invulnerable  by  time,  and  it  was  therefore  an  object 
of  reverence ;  the  individual  life  was  transitory  and  fading,  and  it 
was  therefore  an  object  of  contempt.  Hence,  in  the  Asiatic  view,  it 
became  the  religious  duty  of  the  individual  to  yield  up  his  petty  being 
to  the  abiding  life  of  nature,  to  desire  no  life  but  its  life,  no  immor- 
taUty  but  that  which  it  enjoyed.     It  was  this  belief,  implicitly  con* 
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Ltained  in  Brahminism,  which  ultimately  broke  forth  with  such  etartling 
power  in  the  creed  of  Gautama  Buddha.  That  creed,  apparently  the  " 
inculcation  of  a  epiritual  eaciifice,  was  in  reality  a  homage  paid  to  the 
powers  of  nature.  The  individual  was  enjoined  to  offer  up  his  indi- 
viduality; but  why?  Not  because  unselfishness  in  itself  was  noble, 
bat  because  individuality  in  itself  was  worthless.  Man's  highest  life 
was  the  loss  of  his  personality,  for  in  the  loss  of  that  personality  he 
>ecame  a  part  of  the  great  universe  from  which  he  had  emerged  and 

"from  which  it  had  been  his  misery  ever  to  have  separated.  He  was 
unhappy  because  he  had  striven  to  live  in  iiidependent  personality; 
lie  must  continue  to  be  unhappy  as  long  as  he  continued  to  desire 
such  personality ;  if  he  would  find  rest,  if  he  would  attain  to  fi^eedom 
from  care  and  sorrow,  he  must  obtain  freedom  from  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  and  give  back  the  elements  of  his  being  into  union 
with  the  elements  of  nature.  Such  is  the  religious  ideal  of  Buddhism, 
Buch  for  the  most  part  is  the  religions  ideal  of  the  Asiatic  mind*  If  in 
the  worship  of  the  Parsee  its  full  force  was  broken, — if  there,  for  the 
first  time,  men  began  to  discover  that  nature  was  not  altogether 
beautiful,  and  that  she  enclosed  a  night  amid  the  sunshine,  it  was 
still  from  natm-e  alone  that  they  expected  deliverance  from  the  night, 
and  their  highest  hope  of  unclouded  happiness  rested  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  strength  of  material  power. 

The  second  ideal  of  heathendom  ie  that  of  intellectual  power,  and 
it  finds  its  fitting  representative  in  the  Platonic  mind.  In  one  sense 
Platonism  is  the  revolt  from,  in  another  sense  it  is  the  ally  of,  the 

» Asiatic  ideaL  It  is  the  revolt  from  it  because  here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  the  emergence  of  Mr.  Buckle's  European  type  of  intel- 
lect ;  nature  has  lost  its  dominion  over  man,  and  man  has  begim  to 
claim  his  dominion  over  natiire.     Yet  from  another  point  of  view, 

»Platoni6m  is  the  ally  of  its  adversaiy,  for  here,  as  in  the  Asiatic  cultus, 
the  interests  of  individual  life  are  again  lost  and  overshadowed.  The 
ideal  of  Platonism  is  that  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  for  whose  sake 
alone,  and  by  whose  laws  alone,  the  world  exists.  The  RepubHc 
of  Plato  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  political  Utopia  of  Mr- 
Carlyle,  with  one  prominent  point  of  contrast.  The  Greek  pliilo- 
©opher  and  the  seer  of  Chelsea  both  start  T»rith  the  removal  of  artificial 
inequalities,  yet  both  are  strongly  convinced  that,  even  were  men 
^BtEoade  equal,  they  could  not  remain  so.  With  each,  democracy  is  the 
^^starting-point;  with  each,  continued  democracy  is  an  impossibility. 
In  the  view  of  both  there  is  a  principle  of  natural  selection,  by  which 
ae  intellectual  come  to  tixe  surface,  and,  by  the  sheer  force  of  intellect, 
le  as  kings  over  the  masses;  but  here  Plato  and  Carlyle  part  asunder, 
irlyle  would  never  dream  of  deifying  intellectual  force,  or  any  other 
force,  apart  from  its  power  of  practical  work ;  he  values  it  not  for 
srliat  it  is,  but  for  what  it  can  do ;  his  intellectual  man  dominates  the 
because  through  his  inteUect  he  is  able  to  reach  the  masses. 
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With  Plato  it  is  all  the  reverse.  His  intellectual  man  corner  to  die 
surface,  not  that  he  may  carry  down  into  the  depths  a  breath  of  the 
upper  atmosphere,  but  in  order  that  he  may  remain  upon  tiie  surface, 
and  keep  the  depths  for  ever  beneath  him.  The  Platonist  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  interests  of  individual  men,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
individual.  For  the  common  passions  which  actuated  mankind  he  had 
no  sympathy ;  for  the  common  emotions  which  animated  mankind  he 
had  no  room.  In  his  Utopia  the  intellect  was  everything;  it  was  at 
once  the  object  of  contemplation  and  the  faculty  by  which  it  was 
contemplated.  The  duty  of  man  was  meditation ;  the  object  of  man's 
meditation  was  himself.  But  if  he  would  meditate  aright,  he  must 
dwell  upon  that  which  was  imiversal  in  the  human  race.  He  must 
disregard  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  mass ;  he  must  withdraw 
himself  from  the  petty  interests  of  the  hour;  he  must  grasp  the 
highest  type  of  humanity,  and  keep  his  thoughts  on  that  which  was 
independent  of  all  times  and  of  all  places.  The  masses  of  mankind 
struggled  for  the  wants  of  material  nature ;  the  Platonist  must  despise 
material  nature,  and  must  welcome  any  material  wants  which  forced 
the  mind  inward  upon  itself.  The  masses  of  mankind  had  family  ties 
and  affections;  the  Platonist  must  abstract  himself  from  all  such 
limitations,  and  view  himself  as  the  member  of  a  wider  brotherhood. 
The  masses  of  mankind  were  prone  to  the  love  of  individual  beings, 
but  the  individual  form  was  fleeting  and  perishing;  the  Platonist 
must  fix  his  affections  upon  that  which  would  not  pass  away — not  on 
the  individual  being,  but  on  those  qualities  of  the  individual  being 
which  he  shared  in  conunon  with  the  race  of  humanity,  and  possessed 
as  the  realization  of  a  universal  type  of  excellence.  Platonic  love  was 
not  the  love  of  virtuous  men,  but  the  love  of  their  virtues ;  not  the 
affection  for  noble  hearts,  but  the  admiration  for  that  which  made 
them  noble.  The  soul  beheld  nothing  but  its  own  shadow,  saw 
nothing  but  abstractions,  pondered  nothing  but  qualities,  and  lived 
for  nothing  but  the  emancipation  from  individual  desires. 

Meantime,  in  the  heart  of  the  masses  themselves  there  had  been 
growing  up  an  ideal  of  a  very  different  kind — an  ideal  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  may  call  aesthetic  culture.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
name  is  too  wide  for  that  which  it  designates,  and  covers  a  larger 
area  than  it  is  meant  to  enclose.  We  here  use  it,  however,  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  to  indicate  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  the  forms 
of  outward  nature  and  the  forms  of  the  sensuous  imagination.  At  the 
veiy  moment  when  nature,  in  its  individual  material  aspects,  was 
being  discarded  by  the  Platonic  mind  as  a  hindrance  to  mental 
development,  it  was  being  embraced  by  the  popular  mind  of  Greece 
as  a  source  of  elevation  and  power.  The  vision  of  the  beautiful  was 
to  the  masses  what  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract  was  to  the 
philosophers — a  perception  of  that  which  revealed  God,  and  a  medi- 
tation on  that  which  was  immutable  and  eternal.    They  found  in 
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the  fonna  of  nature  the  revelation  of  oelestial  harmoniepi,  and  were 
kindled  into  a  love  of  poetry  which  became  to  them  the  ejmonjm  for 
A  religion.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  in  this  love  of  the  beautiful  hi 
nature  the  popular  mind  of  Greece  wag  altogether  untrue  to  its 
European  culture,  K  it  was  opposed  to  Platoniem  in  refuHing  to 
depreciate  matter,  it  was  equally  opposed  to  the  Asiatic  servitude 
Trhich  bowed  down  before  matter.  When  men  come  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  nature,  they  have  ceased  to  fear  nature  ;  for  the  recognition 
of  beauty  is  the  sense  of  love,  and  love  is  incompatible  ^Yiih  fear. 
The  Brahmin  had  beheld  in  the  universe  only  a  gigantic  strength 
before  which  he  quailed;  the  Greek  saw  in  it  an  insinuating  charm 
which  invited  him  to  approach  and  tempted  him  to  commune.  His 
worship  was  absolutely  untouched  by  terror ;  it  was  more  HIce  the 
worship  of  the  poet  than  the  adoration  of  the  humble  saint.  Indeed, 
Hegel  has  advanced  the  strange  theoiy  that  the  Greek  adoration  of 
'  nature  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  human  superiority.  Man,  he  says, 
had  arrived  at  the  conyiction  that  the  life  of  nature  was  foreign  to  his 
life,  and  that  his  life  was  nobler  than  that  of  nature.  Accordingly  he 
sought  to  clothe  nature  in  his  o^\ti  attire,  to  invest  her  with  those 
'qualities  of  mind  and  soul  which  he  found  existing  within  himaelf,  to 
crown  her  with  that  glory  which  coostituted  the  essence  of  his  own 
being.  Those  beauties  which  he  worshipped  in  the  outer  universe 
were  precisely  the  beauties  wliich  he  felt  wthin  him ;  he  invested 
the  inanimate  with  the  semblance  of  the  life  which  he  himself  Uved 
and  breathed,  in  order  tliat  he  might  lift  the  world  of  nature  into  a 
seeming  equality  with  the  world  of  spirit*  If  this  view  of  Hegel  be 
true,  we  have  here,  even  in  the  most  concrete  form  of  European 
thought,  the  presence  of  the  distinctive  European  element ;  man  in 
the  life  of  the  ma«s^  ae  well  as  man  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher,  had 
arrived  at  the  con\^ction  of  his  superiority  to  nature*  and  cknmed  his 
legitimate  place  in  the  universe  of  being. 

If  this  Hegelian  explanation  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  it  will 
•help  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  popular  ideal  of  Greece  into 
the  seemingly  opposite  ideal  of  Rome.  The  first  impression  awakened 
by  that  transition  is  indeed  a  sense  of  contrast.  If  Greece  ideaUzed 
the  soft,  the  refined,  the  beautiful,  Rome  worshipped  the  strong,  thestem, 
the  fearful ;  that  which  she  sought  beyond  all  other  things  was  to  realize 
fin  actual  life  the  power  of  humanity.  Yet,  according  to  the  foregouig 
iplanation,  this  stem  Roman  ideal  had  already  been  growing  up  in 

veiy  heart  of  the  efleminate  Grecian  mythology;  man  had  there 
Bparing  for  a  kingdom,     Rome  was  the  estabhshment  of  that 

^dom,  or,  at  least,  it  was  the  attempt  to  establish  it.     It  was  the 
[>rt  to  raise  an  empire  which  should  never  be  moved,  and  in  whose 
rternity  and  immutabiUty  men  might  recognize  the  object  of  their 
eligion*     In  this  one  particular  there  was  a  strange  analogy  between 

otlierwise  contrasted  types  of  the  Roman  and  the  Jew*     Botli 
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looked  for  the  establishment  of  a  sacred  empire  upon  the  basis  of 
physical  power,  though  the  motive  of  the  Jew  was  religioua,  the 
motive  of  the  Roman  worldly.  Both  contemplated  the  extension  of  that 
empire  to  the  ends  of  the  habitable  world,  and  in  a  certain  sense  both 
were  successful  in  their  aim,  though  the  Roman  realized  it  literally,  the 
Jew  only  metaphorically  and  in  a  way  he  did  not  desire.  Both  wrought 
out  their  design  through  the  medium  of  outward  conquest,  though 
with  the  Roman  the  conquest  was  an  end,  with  the  Jew  only  the  road 
to  something  higher.  Thus  united  amidst  their  difference,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jew  have  never  been  altogether  separate  through  the  whole 
course  of  history.  In  the  outward  legalism  of  medisBval  worship,  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Papacy  after  temporal  dominion,  above  all  in  that 
vast  conception  of  a  holy  Roman  empire  which  has  never  ceased  to 
dominate  the  Teutonic  mind,  we  see  the  influence  of  a  partly  pre- 
Christian  culture,  and  recognize  in  one  united  aim  the  theocratic 
aspirations  of  the  Roman  and  the  Jew. 

We  have  now  briefly  examined  the  four  ideals  of  paganism — ^the 
efforts  to  find  perfection  in  physical  strength,  intellectual  power, 
aesthetic  culture,  and  regal  majesty.  The  next  question  which  arises 
is  this,  Does  anyone  of  these  ideals,  or  do  all  of  them  united,  suffice  to 
explain  that  Christian  conception  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
narrative!  If  the  character  of  Christ,  as  there  delineated,  can  be 
referred  to  any  of  them  singly  or  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of 
them  all,  we  shall  then  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in 
that  character  above  the  power  of  human  creation.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Gospel  conception  of  Christ  refuses  to  coalesce  with 
these  ideals,  if  it  shows  on  many  points  not  only  an  important  differ- 
ence from  them  but  a  positive  antagonism  to  them,  if  the  longer  we 
compare  them  we  are  the  more  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they 
belong  to  separate  orders  of  thought,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  in  heathendom  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
was  adequate  to  create  the  Christian  portraiture.  Now,  we  think  it 
will  be  evident  even  to  the  most  superficial  reflection  that  the  con- 
ception of  Christ,  as  delineated  by  the  Evangelists,  so  far  from  being  a 
sublimation  of  the  ideals  of  heathendom,  is  a  direct  and  positive 
reversal  of  them.  Let  us  begin  with  that  which  we  found  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Asiatic  mind — the  reverence  for  physical  strength. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
than  that  the  standard  of  heroism  there  contemplated  is  precisely  of  the 
opposite  nature.  The  individuality  of  the  Brahmin  had  sunk  into 
nothingness  before  his  admiration  of  that  active  power  which  he 
beheld  in  the  world  of  nature ;  the  individuality  of  the  Christian  rose 
into  moral  significance  in  the  presence  of  a  contrary  thought — the 
belief  that  the  highest  strength  was  that  passive  power  which  could 
sustain  physical  weakness.  The  object  which  the  Christian  idealized 
was  not  so  much  a  life  that  could  do  great  things  as  a  life  that  could 
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great  things,  not  so  much  a  power  to  work  as  a  power  to  suffer, 
not  80  much  a  strength  that  shone  forth  in  outward  majesty  as  a 
strength  that  manifested  itself  ia  supporting  ontward  meanness.  This 
is  indeed  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  element  in  the  Christian 
ideal ;  it  permeates  the  whole  narrative  like  an  atmosphere-  The  eye, 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  summoned  to  rest  upon  one  who  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  exchanges  a  divine  for  a  human  form,  refuses  to  grasp 
the  empire  of  Godhead  in  order  that  he  may  wear  the  garb  of  a  servant, 
divests  himself  of  an  element  of  life  which  is  natural  to  him,  in  order 
that  he  may  incorporate  an  element  of  death  which  is  foreign  to  his 
nature,  empties  his  onmiscience  into  a  human  knowledge,  his  infinitude 
into  a  finite  form,  his  eternity  into  a  temporal  duration,  his  power  of 
universal  dominion  into  a  power  of  absolute  service.  The  narrative 
is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  limitations 
cluster  around  the  life  of  the  Master,  the  reader  is  made  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  Masters  essential  majesty,  sees  hie  strength 
just  where  he  is  physically  most   weak,  and  behokls   his   Bpiritual 

(triumph  precisely  on  that  field  where  he  is  phyBically  vanquished — 
the  death  of  the  cross.  It  has  been  said  that  the  theological  develop- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  in  advance  of  the  first  three,  and  in  a 
systematic  sense  we  beUeve  tliis  to  be  true;  they  approach  the 
figure  of  the  Master  fiom  different  sides  of  the  landBcape,  yet  in 
^e  view  of  both  the  figure  of  the  Master  is  the  same.  If  John  em- 
phasizes the  divine^  and  the  Synoptists  give  more  prominence  to  the 
human  Christ,  we  must  remember  that  the  ideal  of  the  human  con- 
tained in  the  SynoptiBts  is  precisely  identical  with  John  s  ideal  of 
the  di\4ne ;  in  both  it  is  the  portraiture  of  a  life  %vhose  strength  is 
its  power  of  service.  The  key-note  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  is 
the  majesty  of  a  hxunan  nature  which  has  lost  all  thought  of  its 
own  majesty  ;  *'  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto* 
I  but  to  minister."  The  most  perfect  form  of  humanity  which  this 
^^uvorld  has  ever  seen  was  that  which  wore  the  garb  of  himian  servi- 
le tude  ;  such  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  thought  of  the  Sj^ioptists. 
» Theirs  is  the  worship  of  a  strength  which  is  strong  by  becoming 
weak,  the  reverence  of  a  life  which  is  individually  great  by  losing 
its  own  individuality  and  hving  in  the  Uvea  of  others.  They  find 
"heroism  precisely  in  those  quaUties  whose  opposites  had  been  the 
'worship  of  the  Asiatic  intellect.  They  assign  a  kingdom  to  poveiiy 
of  spirit,  an  increase  of  knowledge  to  the  increase  of  sorrow,  an 
earthly  empire  to  the  power  of  gentlenesSj  a  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  hungering  and  thirsting  of  the  souL  They  see  a  higher  triumph 
in  the  peace-maker  than  in  the  war-maker,  a  superior  strength  in  the 
power  of  forgiveness  to  that  which  dwells  in  the  capacity  for  ven- 
^ance.  They  find  the  most  promising  subjects  of  the  new  kingdom 
precisely  in  those  whom  the  Asiatic  intellect  would  have  passed  over 
—in  the  labouring,  the  heavy-laden,  the  consciously  weak,  and  poor, 
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and  needy.  We  need  not  say  that  an  ideal  such  as  this  was  die 
antagonist  and  the  subvertBion  of  the  worship  of  physical  power.  So 
far  from  being  created  by  that  worship,  it  conld  only  begin  to  exist  in 
its  decay  and  death.  It  grew  out  of  another  order  of  thought^  it 
w^  the  product  of  a  contrary  element,  and  the  element  which  pro- 
dnced  it  was  foreign,  not  only  to  the  mind  of  Judea,  but  to  the  entire 
genius  of  the  Asiatic  intellect. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  Platonic  ideal,  we  shall  find  onrselTes  equally 
unable  to  discover  in  the  natural  growth  of  heathendom  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Christian  portraiture.  The  Platonist^  as  we  have  seen, 
aspired  to  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  power;  it  was  the  sense 
of  this  intellectual  superiority  which  constituted  his  sense  of  empire 
over  the  common  herd  of  men.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  thai  in 
this  aspect  also  the  ideal  which  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian w€U3  a  complete  reversal  of  heathen  aspirations.  The  founder  of 
Christianity  is  also  contemplated  as  recognizing  degrees  of  mental 
superiority,  and  as  assigning  to  such  degrees  of  superiority  a  pro- 
portionate place  in  his  kingdom.  But  the  mental  superiority  desired 
by  the  Chriistian  founder  is  not  that  of  intellectual  self-consciousness, 
but  something  which  €U9  nearly  as  possible  is  the  antithesis  of  such  a 
feeling.  The  condition  of  membership  in  Christ's  kingdom  is  the 
death  of  self-consciousness,  intellectual  or  moral.  He  demands  as  a 
preliminary  requisite  the  possession  of  a  child-life.  He  insists  upon 
the  simplicity,  the  spontaneousness,  the  absence  of  self-analysis,  the 
unconsciousness  of  all  power,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  merit,  which 
are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  spirit  of  childhood.  He  declares 
that  the  revelation  which  he  came  to  communicate  appeals,  not  to 
those  faculties  which  are  developed  in  the  few,  but  precisely  tb  that 
part  of  our  nature  which  potentially  exists  in  all  men  :  "I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  He  affirms  that  while 
there  miust  be  degrees  of  superiority,  the  heights  to  which  a  man  rises 
will  be  proportionate  to  his  unconsciousness  of  his  own  elevation;  and 
he  illustrates  the  thought  by  acting  the  very  striking  parable  of 
placing  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples.  He  makes  the 
highest  of  moral  qualities  not  self-reliance,  but  that  which  is  its  con- 
trary— faith,  the  trusting  in  another.  They  who  would  follow  him 
have  to  leave  their  all.  A  man's  all  is  not  necessarily  his  property ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his  property  is  not  necessarily  his  out- 
ward possessions ;  it  is  whatever  he  believes  to  be  the  source  of  his 
peculiar  strength.  To  become  a  follower  of  the  Master  was  therefore 
to  relinquish  whatever  a  man  had  grasped  as  the  strong  point  of  Mb 
nature.  It  was  to  subside  from  self-reliance  into  absolute  dependence, 
from  conscious  strength  into  conscious  weakness,  from  the  walk  by 
sight  into  the  walk  by  faith.  It  was  to  forget  those  points  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  w^iich  may  have  separated  him  from  his  brethreoy 
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and  to  lay  hold  of  those  points  of  humau  inaufBcieuey  which  by  one 
ommon  sense  of  need  linked  his  indiTidual  life  to  the  lives  of  all 
ankiud ;  the  ideal  of  Chriatianity  was  the  death  of  the  ideal  of 
latoiuBiQ, 

Nor  can  the  conception  of  Chi-iet's  character  be  refeixed  with  any 
greater  plausibility  to  the  third  standard  of  heathen  perfection.  That 
standard  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  attempt  to  reach  {esthetic  ciilturG 
y  the  contemplation  of  natural  and  physical  beauty.  It  is  a 
nous  fact  that  to  the  mind  of  the  first  Christians  those  beautiee 
ich  form  the  prerogative  of  the  poet  and  the  artist  were  rather 
objects  of  aversion  than  of  contemplation.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  beheved  this  special  form  of  ceathetic  culture  to  be  at  variance 
with  their  religion,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  wrong  in 
so  believing.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  first  Christians  should  have 
conceived  such  an  impression  indicates  that  the  rehgion  of  Chriat 
must  have  introduced  them  to  another  phase  of  aesthetic  cultm'e.  Tho 
truth  is  that  Christianity  had  brought  into  the  world  a  new  estimate 
of  the  beautiful  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  of  association.  It 
had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  thought  of  symmetiy  with  tliat  which 
itherto  had  been  imsymmetrical,  in  attaching  the  idea  of  hai-mony  to 
hat  %vhich  hitherto  had  been  unhai^monious.  When  Paul  said  that 
e  gloried  in  the  cross,  he  expressed  more  than  the  common  faith  of 
rietendom ;  ho  indicated  the  common  assent  of  Christendom  to  a 
ew  association  of  the  beautiful— an  association  which  to  the  heathen 
d  appeared  the  wildest  of  paradoxes — the  miion  of  gloiy  and  pain. 
rist  was  himself  the  personification  of  the  new  aesthetic  ideal.  He 
ites  in  one  act  the  hitherto  opposite  elements  of  glory  and  of 
ehame.  He  looks  forward  to  the  hour  of  deepest  human  frailty  as  tho 
hour  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  He  declares  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  that  the  disharmony  was  an  essential  part-  of  the 
beauty,  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suifered  that  he  might  enter  into 
his  glory.  He  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  bequeaths 
o  the  world  his  peace;  he  confronts  tho  spectacle  of  death,  and 
ipeaks  of  the  fulness  of  his  joy.  Nay,  this  aasthetic  connection 
etween  the  cross  and  the  crown,  between  the  Calvary  and  the  OHvet 
f  himian  life,  is  carried  out  to  a  still  further  length  by  the  minds  of 
his  disciples.  As  if  to  find  the  longest  possible  bridge  between  the 
xtremes  of  human  thought,  they  actually  rise  to  the  conception  of 
hrist  aa  the  high  priest  in  heaven.  They  are  not  afraid  to  enter 
ithin  the  veil,  they  are  not  afraid  to  introduce  within  the  veil  the 
thought  of  sacrifice  and  the  memory  of  human  pain  ;  heaven  and 
earth  never  met  so  closely  together  as  in  that  association  of  sacrificial 
eorrow  with  spiritual  joy.  The  apologetic  importance  of  this  associa* 
ion  it  is  hardly  possible  to  oveiTate ;  it  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  that 
hich  above  all  other  things  stamps  the  character  of  Christ  with  ita 
inaj^rcss  of  originality.     The  founder  of  Buddhism  has  been  thought 
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Christ  professes  expressly  to  establish  such  an  mfluence.  He  adopts 
a  prmciple  of  natural  selection,  by  which  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world ;  in  other  words,  by  which  the  beet  shall  rule.  He  declares  Ina 
mission  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  goYernment  into  the  affairs  of  men,  the  domination  of  worldly 
views  by  spiritual  forces  now  despised  and  disregarded.  To  this 
extent  he  is  at  one  with  the  Roman  and  at  one  with  the  Jew ;  he 
believes  men,  as  isolated  indiWdualsj  to  be  incapable  of  action,  and  he 
longs  to  see  them  united  as  the  servants  of  a  theocratic  power*  whose 
^U  shall  be  their  law,  and  whose  law  shall  be  their  will.  But  at  this 
point  the  Master  parts  company  with  the  Roman  and  the  Jew,  and 
strikes  off  into  a  path  which  had  been  hitherto  untrodden*  He  agreed 
with  them  in  their  desire  of  a  kingdom  ;  he  differed  from  them  radi- 
cally in  their  mode  of  reaUzing  it.  The  Roman  and  the  Jew  sought 
to  dominate  men  from  without ;  they  strove  after  an  empire  which 
should  be  won  by  physical  weapons  and  maintained  by  physical 
power*  Christ  objected  to  this  imperialism,  not,  as  Lord  Amberley 
thinks,  because  it  was  a  source  of  human  greatness,  but  because  it  was 
not  a  source  of  human  greatness, — because,  in  the  eti-ictest  sense  of  the 
word,  it  was  not  a  kingdom  at  all.  He  felt,  and  felt  tnily,  that  any 
empire  which,  Hke  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman,  claimed  to  be  theo- 
cratic»  could  only  be  made  permanent  by  ruling  from  within,  that 
nothing  could  be  called  a  sacred  eovereignty  which  did  not  directly 
influence  the  mind.  He  felt  that  the  ultimate  seat  of  regal  authority 
lay  in  the  heart  of  a  people,  that  the  heart  could  only  be  won  by  love, 
and  that  love  could  only  be  manifested  by  sacrifice.  It  was  from  this 
thought,  or  train  of  thought,  that  there  emerged  the  great  Christian 
paradox,  **  He  that  is  least  shall  be  greatest."  To  be  a  king  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  was  to  be  ruler  over  the  heart ;  but  to  be  ruler 
over  the  heart,  it  was  first  necessary  that  the  sovereign  sliould  be  a 
subject.  He  who  would  win  the  love  of  others  must  first  be  domi- 
nated by  the  love  of  others;  captivity  must  precede  captivation. 
Inspired  by  this  deep  principle  of  morahty,  the  Master  conceived  the 
grand  design  of  establishing  a  kingdom  that  could  never  be  moved — 
a  kingdom  not  based  upon  the  physical  power  which  was  perishable, 
nor  even  on  the  intellectual  Platonic  power  which  coidd  only  exist 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  but  on  a  power  whose  foundation 
was  the  nature  of  humanity  itself— the  capacity  for  love.  He  pro- 
poacd  to  conquer  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  to  conquer  it  by  the 
exliibition  of  bis  own  heart.  The  founders  of  previous  kingdoms  had 
sought  to  rule  by  placing  in  the  foreground  the  display  of  their 
personal  superiority ;  the  founder  of  Christianity  resolved  to  subjugate 
mankind  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The  kings  of  former  time  had 
>ught  their  way  to  empire  by  fiheddiug  the  blood  of  their  enemies; 
^aspirant  to  this  new  kingdom  determined  to  secinre  dominion  by 
ling  his  own. 
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An  aim  so  strange,  a  plan  so  paradoxical,  wonld  alone  have  been 
sa£Bcient  to  mark  out  CSiristianity  from  all  foregoing  forms  of  faith,  but 
to  this  there  must  be  added  another  element  which  heightens  the 
strangeness  and  completes  the  contrast.  It  is  now  a  historical  fact 
that  the  founder  of  Christianity  has  succeeded  in  his  aim ;  whatever 
be  mythical  in  the  Go^el,  there  is  no  mythology  here.  There  is  at 
this  hour  m  the  world  the  nucleus  of  such  a  kingdom  as  Christ  desired 
to  foimd.  We  mean  not  the  kingdom  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  Angliccm  Church,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Presbyt^iian 
worship,  but  that  which  at  once  underUes  and  overlaps  them  aJl — ^tbe 
loyalty  of  a  multitude  of  souls  to  Him  who  is  their  ideal  of  perfection. 
For  let  it  be  remembered  that  Christianity  is  not  primarily,  nor  even 
chiefly,  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
human  life.  K  that  were  all,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  occasional 
parallels  between  the  maxims  of  Jesus  and  the  maxims  of  Buddha,  or 
Confacius,  or  Lao-Tze.  But  Christianity  is  what  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism and  Taoism  are  not— the  membership  in  a  kingdom,  and  the 
loyalty  to  a  king.  It  contemplates  in  the  first  instance,  not  the  special 
sayings  of  its  founder,  nor  yet  the  sum  of  his  united  teaching ;  it  con- 
templates  the  founder  himself,  and  fixes  its  eye  upon  him  alone. 
Christianity  includes  all  the  precepts  of  moraUty,  but  all  the  precepts 
of  morality  united  are  not  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  simply 
for  this  reason,  that  the  Christian  reUgion  is  a  fiebith.  It  is  the  sub- 
jection of  the  heart  to  an  ideal  whom  it  adores,  the  captivation  of  the 
eye  by  a  portrait  in  which  it  revels,"  the  conquest  of  the  will  by  a  law 
which  it  loves ;  Christianity  in  its  deepest  nature  is  an  aesthetic  beUef, 
the  vision  of  a  beautiful  life,  and  the  conviction  that  this  beauty  has 
become  by  its  union  with  humanity  the  atonement  for  human  deformity. 
There  is  within  this  world  an  actually  existing  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
hearts  of  whose  subjects  are  ever  bowing  down  before  him ;  and  amidst 
all  the  changes  in  tiie  systems  of  human  government,  amidst  all  the 
transmutations  in  the  aspects  of  theological  thought,  this  great  ideal 
has  found  no  diminution  in  his  power  and  reign.  The  question  is,  does 
the  ideal  represent  a  reahty  ?  and  the  answer  to  that  question  depends 
on  the  answer  to  another.  Has  the  ideal  of  Christendom  sprung  from 
a  reaUty,  has  it  grown  out  of  the  natural  instincts  of  the  human 
mind,  or  does  it  involve  something  which  the  human  mind  has 
displayed  no  abiUty  to  create!  That  is  the  question  which  in 
these  pages  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  answer,  and  we  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  the  only  possible  answer.  K  we  find  Judea  reaping 
where  she  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  she  has  not  strawed ;  if 
we  see  her  the  birthplace  of  an  idea  which  surpassed  her  power  of 
origination,  and  when  originated  surpassed  her  power  of  comprehension; 
if  in  her  contact  with  the  Gentile  nations  we  fail  to  discover  any  geimB 
from  which  that  idea  could  have  naturally  sprung ;  if  we  find  it  in 
essence  and  in  portraiture   directly  at  variance  with  all  heathen 
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aspirations,  reversing  the  world's  ideal  of  physical  strength,  trans- 
fonning  its  estimate  of  mental  power,  casting  into  the  shade  its  con- 
ception of  adsthetic  culture,  and  placing  on  a  contrary  basis  its  hope 
of  a  theocratic  kingdom ;  if  we  find  it  introducing  a  new  standard  of 
heroism  which  caused  every  valley  to  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
to  be  made  low;  and  if,  above  all,  we  perceive  that  when  that  standard 
of  heroism  rose  upon  the  world,  it  rose  upon  a  foreign  soil  which 
received  it  as  an  alien  and  an  adversary,  are  we  not  driven  to  ask  if 
even  on  the  lowest  computation  we  have  not  reached  the  evidence  of 
a  new  life  in  humanity,  the  outpouring  of  a  fresh  vitality,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  higher  power  ? 

George  Matheson. 


AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AT 
ATHENS  AND  ROME. 


THERE  is  a  passage  in  ''Notes  of  a  Jonmey  from  Comhill  to 
Grand  Cairo,"  Thackeray's  accoimt  of  his  tour  round  the  coaste 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  curiously  illustrates  one  aspect  of  an 
English  '^  classical  education ; "  and  perhaps  it  has  been  reserved  for 
a  younger  generation  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  satire.  It  is 
the  chapter  which  describes  his  visit  to  Athens.  Up  to  this  point  the 
voyage  from  Southampton  has  been  a  perfect  success.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  Vigo  and  Cadiz  have  called  up  agreeable  reooUectioDB 
of  Murillo  and  Gil  Bias;  Gibraltar  and  Yaletta  have  not  failed  to 
please.  But  as  Cape  Colonna  comes  in  sight,  and  the  steamer  ap- 
proaches the  shores  of  Attica,  a  shadow  falls  on  the  spirit  of  the 
traveller.    Let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  words : — 

'^  The  Greek  muse,  in  an  awful  vision,  came  to  me,  and  said  in  a  patroniziDg 
way, '  Why,  my  dear,'  (she  always,  the  old  spinster,  adopts  this  high  and 
mighty  tone),  ^why,  my  dear,  are  you  not  charmed  to  be  in  this  nunoos 
neignbourhood,  in  this  land  of  poets  and  heroes,  of  whose  history  your 
classical  education  ought  to  have  made  you  a  master  t  if  it  did  not,  you  haTS 
wofully  neglected  your  opportunities,  and  your  dear  parents  have  wasted  their 
money  in  sending  you  to  school.'  I  replied, '  Madam,  your  company  in  youth 
was  made  so  laboriously  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  can't  at  present  reoondle 
myself  to  you  in  age.'    .    .    .    .    " 

And  he  gives  reasons.  In  truth  the  heading  of  this  chapter  on  Athens 
is  a  faithful  index  to  its  contents ;  it  begins  and  ends  with  **  reminis- 
cences of  Tvima  : "  it  is  pervaded  by  a  strain  of  retrospective  protest 
But,  amid  these  reflections  on  a  distasteful  drudgery,  he  shows  in  this 
very  chapter  how  keenly  he  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  with 
how  fine  an  instinct  he  seized  its  distinctive  characteristics^  with  how 
true  an  insight  he  discerned  its  kinship  to  the  natural  loveliness  of  the 
land  in  which  it  arose.    The  same  pages  that  disclaim  all  interest  in 
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^flchylus  and  Euripides  testify  to  a  vivid  sense  of  pleasure  iu  the 
irork  of  lotions  and  Pheidias.  Nor  has  any  cue  described  the  peculiar 
teharm  of  Greek  ecenery  more  happily  than  Thackeray: — 

**  The  hilla  rise  in  perfect  harmony,  and  fall  in  the  most  exquisite  ^dences, — 
tie  sea  8eems  brighter,  the  islands  more  purple,  the  clouds  more  ligftt  and  rosy 
,  elsewhere.    As  you  look  up  through  the  open  roof  (of  the  Parthenon)^  you 
Jmost  oppressed  bj  the  serene  depth  of  the  blue  overhead.     Look  even  at 
5e  fragments  of  the  marble,  how  soft  and  pure  it  is,  ghttering  and  white  hke 
resh  snow !    *  I  was  all  beautiful-,'  it  seems  to  say*  *  even  the  hidden  paits  of 
twere  sj>otIess,  precious,  and  fair ' — and  so,  musing  over  this  wonderful  8cc?ne, 
laps  I  get  some  feeble  glimpse  or  idea  of  that  ancient  Greek  spirit  which 
:>pled  it  >vith  subhme  races  of  heroes  and  gods ;  and  which  I  never  oould  get 
E>ut  of  a  Greek  book,— no,  not  though  Muzzle  flung  it  at  my  head." 

lake  all  allowance  for  irony  or  humorous  exaggeration,  and  also 
for  the  fact  that  this  was  a  man  of  genius  who,  according  to  his  own 
Account,  particularly  disliked  classics  at  school,  and  still  the  instance 
typical ;  it  is  a  commentarj^  on  the  way  in  which  English  education 
IS  been  accustomed  to  divorce  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
literatures  from  the  study  of  ancient  life  and  art.  Why  should 
Rzle  have  flimg  the  book  at  Ins  head  ?  If  Greek  books  were  made 
t>y  men  of  kindred  spirit  with  those  who  made  Greek  statues  and 
■-.  there  was  evidently  somethiog  very  wrong  with  the  system 
\i  i  to  such  a  result.     This  tliought  seems  to  have  occurred  to 

Thackeray,  and  there  is  a  certain  pathos  in  the  eloquent  words  in 
irhich  he  expresses  it : — 

^  IT/*  he  saysj  "as  the  schoolmaster  tells  us,  the  Greek  writing  is  as  com- 
pete as  the  Greek  art;  if  an  <xle  of  Pindar  is  as  glittering  and  pure  as  the 
f  Victory;  or  a  discourse  of  Plato  as  pHulislied  and  cahn  u8  yonder 
i»orticu  of  the  Erectlieum;  what  treasures  of  the  senses  and  delights 
Ql  tlic  imagination  have  those  lost  to  whuai  the  Greek  books  are  as  good  as 
"     '   !!•* 

Archteology  is  the  study  of  ancient  life  and  art  in  their  extant 

lonumentfi*     When  it  is  pleaded  that  classical  archeeolog^'  should  be 

iudied  along  witii  classical  literature,  the  plea  means  that  something 

lould  be  done  to  bridge  over  that  gulf,  of  w^hich  Thackeray  tells  us  that 

he  was  conscious  at  Athens,  between  what  he  had  read  at  school  and 

rhat  he  saw  about  him  in   Greece.     It  means  that   the  student  of 

Jreek  and  Latin  books  fihould  be  helped  to  feel  that  the  Greeks  nud 

tomans  were  real  living  people, — to  have  some  clear  knowledge,  not 

Illy  of  their  laws  and  wars,  but  also  of  their  social  life,  and  of  the 

bjeets  that  surrounded  them  in  their  everyday  existence, — and  to  enjoy 

^e  most  beautiful  creations  of  their  art  in  the  light  shed  upon  these 

>m  a  kindred  source  in  the  masterpieces  of  their  literature.    Classical 

idy  in  England  has  been  almost  exclusively  philological,  and  has 

Ben  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  classical  archseology  as  some- 

^'en  to  itself,  or  at  least  as  something  with  which  it  Ls  con- 

-uly  BO  far  as  a  knowledge  of  antiquities  may  be  needful  to 
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explain  allusionB  in  the  claBoical  texts.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
this  has  been  a  loss  both  to  education  and  to  science.  Many  students 
who  have  little  taste  for  a  purely  grammatical  or  literaiy  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  would  find  a  new  interest  in  ancient  literature  and 
history,  if  clearer  pictures  of  ancient  life  could  be  presented  to  their 
imaginations^  if  they  learned  directly  to  associate  their  classical  reading 
with  something  of  that  pleasure  which  most  educated  people  feel  in 
contemplating  the  visible  monuments  of  a  civilization  which  was  the 
parent  and  is  often  the  interpreter  of  our  own,  or  in  dwelling  on 
the  most  perfect  work  in  types  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
the  modem  world  still  recognizes  as  of  permanent  and  paramount 
worth, — if,  in  a  word,  they  felt  that  the  realm  of  delight  and  of  dis- 
covery to  which  true  "classical  scholarship"  holds  the  key  is  as 
various  and  as  extensive  as  the  entire  range  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Science,  too,  would  gain,  if  our  students,  like  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  were  trained  to  seek  and  to  register  the  fresh  evidence  that 
is  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time  by  the  finding  of  inscriptions  or 
by  the  topographical  results  of  excavation — evidence  which  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  complete  or  correct  former  notions,  and  to  advance 
the  actual  limits  of  knowledge.  Mommsen's  History  of  Bome  may 
serve  as  a  palmary  instance  of  the  maimer  in  which  evidence  of  this 
kind  can  be  applied  to  supplement  or  amend  received  views  of  subjects 
in  which  research  had  little  more  to  glean  from  other  documents. 
Even  in  a  purely  literary  inquiry  the  same  kind  of  evidence  is  often 
important ;  for  example,  one  argument  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as  we  have  them,  were  put  together,  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the  painted  vases,  and 
might  still  be  confirmed  or  weakened  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Greek 
ceramic  work. 

What  then,  can  be  done  to  repair  this  neglect  of  archaeology,  by 
which  English  scholarship  is  placed  at  a  constantly  increasing  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  that  of  Continental  nations  ?  Already 
there  are  signs  that  the  deficiency  is  felt  by  some  teachers  in  the 
schooln  and  the  universities,  and  that  tj^ere  is  a  disposition  to  take  active 
Hto])8  for  its  remedy.  The  head-masters  of  public  schools  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood,  who  lately  subscribed  a  memorial  praying  for 
Oovornment  aid  in  establishing  a  central  museum  of  casts  from  ancient 
works  of  art,  are  to  be  thanked  for  having  made  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Illustrated  by  such  casts,  and  by  readings  in  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  elementaiy  lessons  in  archsBology  could  scarcely  fail  to 
provti  interesting  and  useful.  In  the  German  Gewerbe-Schuley  where 
(5()inparrttively  little  time  can  be  given  to  classics,  the  pupils  are  prac- 
txHod  ill  drawing  and  modelling  from  casts  of  the  best  Greek  works  of 
art,  in  coimcction  with  illustrative  readmg  of  select  portions  from  the 
claHsioal  authors ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Perry  describes  the  cwUection  of 
caHts  in   the    Gewerbe-Schule   at   Barmen  as  one  "which  would  do 
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_ore<Ut  to  the  richest  of  our  EngUsh  schoolB,"*  There  is  no  reason  why 
^very  EugUsh  pubho  school  ehould  not  possess  a  set  of  such  casts 
icient,  at  least,  for  purposes  of  instraction*  Biit  the  great  need 
'  all  is  that  the  study  of  classical  archaeology  should  be  adopted  into 
le  course  of  classical  studies  at  the  English  universities.  It  is  up  to 
le  universities  that  any  elementary  work  done  in  the  eohonls  must 
Bpecially  lead;  it  is  from  the  universities  that  a  mature  study  of  the 
ibject  must  derive  its  principal  support.  If  this  subject  counted  for 
lore  in  the  examinations  for  scholarsliips  and  fellowships,  and  if  there 
rere  professorships  or  reademhips  as  rewards  of  mature  work,  the 
feet  of  the  stinmlus  would  soon  appear.  At  present  the  English 
&nt  of  archaeology,  unlike  his  French  or  German  fellow-worker, 
20  career.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  English  scholarship,  and  not 
the  merit  of  our  system,  when  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum  includes 
»uch  archaeologists  as  Mr.  Newton  and  some  of  his  colleagues.  At  a 
bme  when  univemity  legislation  is  impending,  it  may  be  enough  to 
>reB6  a  hope  that  the  claim  of  archaeology  will  not  be  over^ 
ad  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  decide  what  place  it  ought 
old  in  the  university  examinations.  In  regard  to  the  mature  study 
of  archaeology,  one  measure  at  least  seems  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
experience  of  France  and  Germany,  Like  tliem  we  ought  to  have 
eome  means  of  sending  able  and  promising  scholars  to  complete  their 
archaBological  studies  and  to  prosecute  original  research  hi  Greece  and 
Uy.  The  field  is  wide  and  unexhausted,  Greece*  as  Mr,  Capes  said 
writing  of  the  Ecole  Fran^^-aise  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,t  is  a  vast 
necropolis;  and  the  same  tiling  is  tnie  of  all  lands  which  were  once 
populous  seats  of  ancient  life.  The  labourers  in  this  field  are  not  too 
aany,  and  it  is  one  in  which  Englishmen  are  pecuharly  fitted  to  do 
food  work,  as  they  have  often  proved  since  the  days  of  Colonel  Leake, 
irho  was  the  real  fotmder  of  modern  scientific  topogi'aphy.  In  the 
rticle  referred  to  above,  Mr,  Capes  dealt  chiefly  vnih.  the  eerviceis 
idered  to  learning  by  the  Ecole  Fran^aise  :  I  propose  now  to  give 
)me  account  of  its  internal  organization  ;  and  then,  from  the  same 
[>oint  of  view,  to  consider  the  German  Institute,  which  is  equally 
rorthy  of  attention  as  a  successful  attempt  to  attain  the  same  object 
by  a  8<:>mewhat  diflerent  road, 

Tlie  French  school  at  Athens,  founded  in  1846,  has  long  had  a  dis- 

^ugiiished  reputation.     Its  fame  ha'fe  grown  by  such  achievements  as 

(Series  of  M,  Beulc  on  the  Acropolis,  of  MM.  Foucart  and  Weecher 

i,  of  M.  Rayet  at  Miletus,  of  M.  Leb^gue  at  Delos,  and  the 

^rvicee  to  Uterary  hitjtoiy  or  to    epigraphy  of  such  scholars  as  M. 

Jumouf  and  the  present  Director,  M.  Diimunt,  not  to  mention  many 

ler  eminent  names.     But  it  is  not  in  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 

•dwell  on  these.   For  our  purpose  it  is  rather  important  to  know  how 

*  MacmillaW^  Jfoyatmf,  roL  Dcxvi.,  p.  164, 
t  I'Va^cr'*  Magazine  for  July,  1S78, 
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the  school  is  conBtituted  and  worked,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  anj 
practical  hints  for  an  English  Bchool  can  he  derived  from  it. 

The  6eole  Fran^^aise  d^Athfenee  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  luBtmction,  and  is  subject  to  immediate  supervision  by  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  At  its  head  is  a  Director, 
who  must  be  a  member  of  the  Institute,  or  one  of  the  higher  function*' 
arieB  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who  is  appointed  for  six  yeans,  a  i/emt 
which  can  be  renewed.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  school  must 
be  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  hold  the  university  degree  of  J 
docteur  h  lettres,  or  agrSgv  des  lettres^  or  of  agrigS  in  grammar,  philosophy^  I 
or  history.  It  would  be  a  rough  English  analogy  to  say  that  he  muit  " 
be  a  M,A,  or  a  B.A.  who  has  taken  honours  in  classics  or  in  history. 
A  competitive  examination,  both  vnitten  and  oral,  is  held  by  a  com- 
mission of  seven,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instructioii* 
The  subjects  are — the  Greek  language,  the  elements  of  epigraphy, 
palaeography,  and  archceology,  the  history  and  geography  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy*  As  to  Greek,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  candidat66 
are  examined  in  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  language — an  exc^ 
lent  rule,  wliich  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  if  we  ever  had  a 
like  examination  in  the  English  universities.  As  regards  the  other 
subjects,  candidates  are  not  left  to  read  without  guidance  in  bo  vast  a 
field.  The  Academy  has  issued  a  programme,  indicating  the  general 
hnes  in  which  study  should  be  directed.  This  programme  is  drawn 
up  in  the  forai  of  a  paper  of  questions,  and  is  di\dded  into  four  eeo- 
tions,  viz.,  Greek  epigraphy,  Latin  epigraphy,  palaeography^  arehaK 
ology.  A  few  of  these  questions  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  range 
which  the  work  of  the  candidates  is  expected  to  take.  Under  Um» 
head  of  "  Greek  Epigraphy"  we  have : — 

**  To  what  periods  does  the  Greek  writing  on  the  monuments  chiefly  be!  ^ 
*^The  utility  of    inscriptions  for  the  history  of   the  Greek  langtia^^ 

dialecti^T  ^^^^  their  several  modes  of  Hp-elliDg, 

*^  The  contributions  to  Greek  epigraphy  \n  the  collection  called  the  Anthology^  I 

Study  especially  the  epigrams  of  pagan  origin,  froin  the  point  of  view  of  T*  *  " 

and  vei'sification," 

Under  "Latin  Epigraphy"  — 

**  The  titles  given  to  the  emperors,  and  to  the  princes  of  their  fnnijly.  En 
the  inscriptions  and  on  the  medalg,  and  the  chronological  value  of  these  UOM. 

'*The  senatorial  magistracies  and  functions ;  their  hierarchic  claatdficatioo^  I 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  titles  are  abridged  in  the  inscriptioiia.    [SinD* ' 
larly,  the  equestrian  functions,  and  the  magistracies  of  the  cokmies,  iDtuuci|iii» 
and  industria]  colleges.1 

"  The  priesthoods  and  religious  colleges  at  Rome  and  in  the  provloceft.*' 

And  so  on,  to  the  Roman  army,  the  administration  of  the  proviacei^ 
the  taxes  and  revenue,  &q,^ — in  short,  a  complete  course  of  BoQiiO| 
antiquities.    The  questions  under  the  head  of  ^*  Palaeography **  fs^^  ^'^^ 
oonceived  for  their  purpose : — 
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_       liat  are  the  chief  traits  to  Dote  in  describing  a  manuscript  T 
"  What  is  papyrus,  rellum,  parchment,  papier  de  cJiiffe  f    At  what  period  has 
ach  of  these  substances  been  Uded  ? 

*  The  forms  of  writing  which  distinguish   the  different  ages  of  Greek 
Qantiscrlpts. 

**The  chief  confusions  of  letters  and  words  occasioned  by  the  writing  of  the 
}reek  MSS.,  as  given  in  the  *Comraentatio  PalcBographica '  of  Bast,  printed 
Schasfer's  edition  of  Gregorius  Corinthus, 

^What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of   capital,  uncid,  minascule,  and 
iVG  writing  in  the  Latin  MSS,  f    When  and  for  what  purpose  has  each 
most  commonly  employed  ?  " 

'  ArcliiBology/'   the    last  section  of  the  programmej  is  treated  in 
u  comprehensive  and  practical   manner.      Here   are   some  of  the 
luestions: — 

*•  Mark  briefly,  but  precisely,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  three 
ra  of  Greek  architecture.    Indicate  the  extension  of  these  several  orders 
jli  the  ancient  Greek  world,  and  refer  to  the  principal  buildings  which  may 
erve  to  illustrate  them. 
**  Descrifje  in  detail  the  structure  of  a  Greek  temple. 

*•  Describe  the  Athenian  Acropolis    m  the  time  of  Paufianias-    its    chief 
buUdinga^  ita  most  famous  works  of  art,  with  es|,tecial  reference  to  the  extant 
tis. 

Smimerate  (in  the  chronological  order  of  the  emperors)  the  chief  ancient 
ngs  at  Rome,  ^vith  a  short  description  of  each.     Notice  briefly  the  modi- 
DUft  introduced  by  the  Komans  into  the  three  Greek  orders. 
•*  The  hii=ttory  of  Greek  sculpture  before  Pericles — in  the  age  of  Pericles — to 
be  death  of  Aleicander. 

'*  Tlie  different  epochs  of  Greek  ceramic  art  (as  illustrated  by  the  vases),  in 
b^ir  relations  to  the  history  of  ancient  painting. 
"jThe   types  and  distinctive  attributes  of  the  chief  Greek  divinities,  as 

ented  in  ancient  art. 
'"  Etruscan  art — its  historical  interest. 

**  The  value  for  archsDological  studies  of  Strabo,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and 
Pausanias.'* 

One  feature  of  the  progmmmo  in  this  section  deserves  paiiicular 
►tice*  Candidates  are  required  to  show  acquaintance  with  the 
(bjects  of  ancient  art  in  the  rauseinna  of  Paris.  Thus  the  history  of 
sculpture  is  to  be  illustrated  by  '*  the  statues,  or  casts,  and  ancient 
l>r0nzes  in  the  Louvre,  the  Cabinet  dcs  Medaillee,  and  the  Lcole  des 
^^Beaux-Arts."  For  examples  of  painted  vases,  the  student  ib  referred 
^Ho  the  Campana  collection  in  the  Louvre.  He  is  directed  to  study  the 
^Khief  eculptures  in  the  Louvre  which  bear  Greek  hiBcriptione*  and  **  to 
^Hc^^'-'^'-rp  them  with  each  other  under  the  twofokl  aspect  of  aii;  and  of 
^^t  ky/*    When  one  tliinks  of  the  treasures  in  the  British  Museum, 

.the  hope  suggests  itself  that  some  day  they  also  may  serve  more 
largely  to  help  forward  the  art-education  of  students. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  above  that  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Athene  is  not  confined  to  traversing 
ground  which  the  university  graduate  has  gone  over  already.  It 
jloiDAuds  a  new  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  special  kind,  as  an 
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indispensable  prepaTation  for  practical  work;  and  the  Academy 
pains  to  map  out  a  course  of  study  at  once  definite  and  coinplete,^ 
Complete,  that  is,  so  far  ae  the  elements  of  the  subjects  are  r">—  -red: 
for  it  is  wiRely  judged  better  to  make  sure  that  the  cantl  ally 

knows  these  elements^  than  to  set  up  some  more  ambitious  standard, 
which  might  only  encourage  cram.     The  programme  iBsued  by  the 
Academy  has  above  all  this  object  in  view> — to  secure  a  solid  fonnda- 
tion  for  the  knowledge  which  is  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  by  itide- 1 
pendent  research. 

On  the  report  of  the  Examining  Commiseion,  the  Minister  of  Public  J 
Instruction  nominates  annually  two  Members  of  the  School  of  Athensl 
(such  is  their  oiEcial  title),  who  are  appointed  for  three  years 
The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  six,  hence  there  are  ord 
two  membei-s  in  their  first  year,  two  in  their  second  year,  and  two 
in  their  third  year.     Since  1873,  when  a  branch  of  the  French  seho*^! 
was  established  at  Rome,  members  of  the  School   of   Athens  haro  ! 
been  required  to  pass  their  first  year  in  Italy.     The  school  at  Borael 
has  indeed  as  it«  first  aim  **  the  practical  preparation  of  znciiibess  of  I 
the  School  of  Athens  for  their  work  in  Greece  and  in  the  East*"    Btrt  j 
during  this  first  year  in  Italy,  a  member  of  the  School  of  Athena  »| 
not  obliged  to  study  especially  Roman  or  Italian  subjects :  he  may  be  ' 
working  at  Greek  subjects,     \i\  1876,  for  instance*  one  of  the  two 
first-year  members  was  studying  Greek  ceramic  art  in  Sidly,  tlie  | 
other  was  examining  Greek  manuscripts  at  Venice,     During"  the  twoj 
years  to  be  spent  iu  Greece,  members  of  the  school  have  many  difFerealf 
lines  of  work  open  to  them,  and  are  usually  guided  to  some  extent 
by  the  Director's  judgment  as  to  their  special  aptitudes  or  require] 
ments.      Before  the  end  of  each  year  each  member   sends  to  thtj 
Academy,  through  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  eonie  result  of  | 
lus  own  work.     This  production  is  submitted  to  the  jude^       '    ^f  i 
special  committee,  whose  report  is  usually  read  at  the  anii  ^ral 

meeting  of  the  Academy,  The  report  is  no  mere  form,  no  bare 
official />r^ri*  to  be  hurried  over  amid  a  buzz  of  conversation,  anil 
then  consigned  for  e%^er  to  the  archives  of  the  society.  It  is  a  carrfnl 
summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  each  member  of  tii*| 
school,  combined  with  searching  criticism,  and  often  with  eu| 
for  future  giiidance.  In  reading  one  of  these  reports,  it  is  imponibl^^ 
not  to  receive  a  very  pleasing  impression  of  the  relationiif  which 
exist  between  the  directors  and  the  members  of  the  f  ^  V  I'-l 
again  between  the  school  and  the  Academy.    Commendat  ^  \ .  cl 

ungrudgingly  where  it  is  due,  while  the  criticisms  are  not  the  hm 
effective  because  they  are    conveyed  with  kindly  r       *  ■"  t^ 

interesting,  too,  to  see  the  variety  of  the  tnslcR  in  whi 
of  the  school  engage,  according  to  (  ladj 

tastes.     Take,  for  infitance,  the  last  rcpon.  reatl   by    > 
scholar  well  know  essays  on  the  Or  on*  at  1 
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of  the  Academy  on  November  30th,  1877.  In  reviewing  the  work 
Ldone  dnring  the  past  year  by  the  School  of  Athene^  the  report  begins 
f^ith  that  of  the  two  members  who  were  then  in  their  third  year. 
ie  of  these.  M,  Homolle,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  tlie  exca- 
^vations  which  the  director,  M.  Dumont,  had  resolved  to  undertake  at 
lI>elo8*  The  work  of  SL  Lebegiie  at  Delos  in  1873  resulted  in  the 
discovery,  on  the  western  elope  of  Cynthus,  of  a  primitive  shrine, 
Combining  the  characters  of  grotto  and  temple,  probably  the  oldest 
leauctuary  of  Apollo  in  the  island,  M.  Homolle  has  devoted  himself  to 
I  excavating  the  once  famous  and  splendid  temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo 
I  on  the  western  shore  of  Deloe,  close  to  the  harbonr.  His  labours — con- 
itinned,  by  special  permission,  for  an  additional  year — have  enabled 
to  determine  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  temple,  and  all  the  more 
"important  details  of  its  structure,  as  well  as  to  collect  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inscriptions,  some  of  great  interest.  The  other 
I  third-year  member  of  the  school  had  given  his  first  and  second  years  at 
[Athens  to  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  philology;  studioB,  stiys  the 
( report,  •*  which  the  school,  allured  by  the  charm  of  travel  and  explora- 
ftionthad  hitherto  somewhat  neglected.*'     The  Director  thought  **that 

,  it  would  be  good  for  M. ,  as  mental  gymnastic,  to  leavu  textual 

criticism  for  a  while,  and  turn  to  other  researches  which  would  demand 
I  efforte  of  a  new  kind,  and  would  supply  knowledge  which  he  <ioald 
I  not  fail  to  find  valual:)le  even  for  the  interpretittion  of  authors/*     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  Director's  advice,  this  student  undertook  an  archoe- 
ological  exploration  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  sent  a  memoir  on  this 
'  subject  to  the  Academy.     The  criticisiuB  made  upon  it  in  the  report 
»rve  to  show  how  real  is  the  critical  function  of  the  committee,  and 
low  genuine,  a  desire  is  felt  that  each  student  should  choose  the  line 
in  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  exceL     A  minute  and  candid  review  ends 
*iy  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  author   of  the  memoir  has   collected 
I  valuable  materials  for  future  explorers  of  the  Seven  Isles ;  that  the 
jxercise,  so  diligently  performed,  must  have  been  useful  to  himself; 
ll>nt  that  verbal  criticism,  grammatical  comment  on  ancient  texts,  is 
llris    true    vocation;    and    that  it  is  by  puimiing  this  path— '* little 
trodden  by  his  predecessoi-s " — that  he  is  pecuUarly  qualified  to   do 
lionour  to  the  school. 

The  two  second-year  members— -fresh  from  their  first  campaign  in 
ttaly — ^had  found  subjects  of  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  AcropoUs, 
^here  the  excavations  made  by  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens 
i,d  lately  laid  bare  the  space  between  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  and 
'ion  of  Herodes  Attious,  discovering  about  a  hundred  ex-mto 
;j;s  to  ^^igculapius  and  Hygieia,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
=tv«^nty  decrees  or  fragments.    Of  the  first-year  members  in  Italy,  one 
nt  several  months  in  Sicily*  in  order  to  study  the  collections 
^c4iiited  vases  formed  there  from  the  old  Greek  cemeteries,  and  had 
luoed  a  memoir  entitled  *•  Studies    on   Greek  Ceramic  Art  in 
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Sicily."  The  other  first-year  Bcholar  had  applied  himself  to  a  thorough 
study  of  modem  Greek,  a  subject  to  which  the  Academy  had  often 
sought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  students  at  Athens,  but  which 
hitherto  had  found  no  serious  votary  except  one  whose  promise  was 
cut  short  by  an  early  death — George  Deville.  The  Roman  branch  of 
the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  more  general  character  of  its 
activity,  had  produced  monographs  on  other  subjects  besides  classical 
archaeology,  as,  e.g.,  in  mediaeval  history  and  biography.  All  this 
various  work  is  reviewed  by  the  committee  with  appreciative  care, 
and  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  which  must  be  the  best  encouragement  to 
the  young  authors  of  the  memoirs.  The  report  concludes  with  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HeUdnique.  This 
journal,  which  began  to  exist  in  1877,  is  published  at  Athens  by  the 
French  School,  eight  numbers  appealing  in  each  year :  the  volume  for 
1877  contained  about  four  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  engravings 
and  woodcuts.  It  contains  concise  accoimts  of  excavations  and 
travels,  papers  on  archesology,  epigraphy,  philology,  historical  criti- 
cism, and  bibliography.  **  The  experiment,"  say  the  committee  of  the 
Academy,  *^  which  might  have  seemed  somewhat  hazardous,  has  suc- 
ceeded; but  at  the  cost  of  what  patience  and  what  efforts,  those 
alone  can  know  who  have  had  to  get  a  French  text  printed  in  the 
East!"  Thanks  are  indeed  due  to  M.  Dumont  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  editorship  for  what  must  have  been  no  light  labour. 

The  Roman  branch  of  the  French  School,  established  in  1873,  has 
essentially  the  same  constitution  as  the  school  at  Athens.  The  first- 
year  members  of  the  school  at  Athens  are  temporarily  members  of  the 
school  at  Rome.  But,  besides  these,  the  school  of  Rome  has  six 
other  members,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year  only — a 
term  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy,  maybe  extended 
to  two  or  three  years.  They  are  chosen  with  less  exclusive  regard  to 
high  classical  attainments,  and  from  a  wider  field,  viz.,  from  the  higher 
^cole  Normale,  the  ^cole  des  Chartes,  and  the  historical  and  philo- 
logical sections  of  the  6cole  Pratique  des  Hautes  iStudes :  the  object 
being  to  have  representatives  in  all  the  chief  Unes  of  study  which  are 
opened  up  by  the  libraries  and  galleries  of  Italy. 

The  French  School  bears  the  stamp  of  the  French  genius  for  exact 
organization ;  its  arrangements  are  precise,  with  an  almost  militaiy 
precision ;  and  under  its  discipline  the  student  is  essentially  in  statu 
pupillari.  In  order  to  receive  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which  it  is 
capable  of  conferring,  the  university  graduate  should  go  regularly 
through  this  second  course  of  three  years,  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  Director,  submitting  his  work  annually  to^  the  Academy, 
and  profiting  by  the  criticism  of  the  committee.  A  complete  training 
is  thus  offered  to  those  who  intend  to  make  these  studies  their  work 
in  life ;  and,  in  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  have 
passed  through  the  French  School  of  Athens  have  afterwards  held  uni- 
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rerBity  cLaire  in  France,  or  become  eminent  in  some  branch  of  philo- 
logical literature*     Not  a  few  members  of  the  school,  indeed,  have  won 
Ptheir  maturer  fame  in  other  fields;  but  still  its  peculiar  and  distinctive 
ftmction  seems  to  consist  in  completing  the  special  education  of  men 
who  are  afterwards  to  be  archteologista  or  scholars  by  profession. 
i  Another  type  is  presented  by  the  German  method  of  encouraging 

^kesearch  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  is  one  which  at  first  eight  is  more 
^■congenial  to  English  notions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  rigid»  and  leaves 
^Bthe  adult  student  more  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  bent  in  his  own 
B'way.  The  Prussian  "Institute  for  ArchaBological  Correspondence''  was 
€etablid}ed  at  Bome  in  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
L^jifterwards  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  and  under  the  dii*ection 
^■of  a  Board,  which  included  the  names  of  Bunsen,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
"  Welcker.  It  now  ranks  as  an  institution  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  and 
revised  ordinances  for  its  management  were  drawn  up  in  1874*  The 
object  of  the  foundation  is  clearly  described  iu  the  language  of  the 
itatute.  This  object  is,  *'  to  invigorate  and  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
ireen  learned  research  in  the  province  of  Archaeology  (or  the 
ed  one  of  Philoiogj*)  and  those  lands  which  were  the  homes 
^ancient  aH  and  science;  also  to  publish,  in  a  more  expeditious  and 
Psatiafactory  mauner,  accotints  of  the  newly  discovered  raonimients  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  periods/'  The  chief  direction  of  the  Institute 
vested  in  a  Central  Board  {dte  Central'Direction),  which  can  hold 
meetings  only  in  Berlin,  and  which  is  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
ars^  viz*,  five  ordinaiy  members  of  the  Koyal  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences;  two  persons,  not  members  of  that  body,  but  resident  in 
Berlin ;  and  four  persons  resident  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is 
le  duty  of  this  Board  to  propose  candidates  for  vacancies  in  the 
^cretariate ;  to  appoint  (in  certain  cases)  editors  for  the  publications 
}f  the  Listitute ;  to  award  honorary  diplomas  of  membersliip ;  to  elect 
the  travelling  bursaries;  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort^  on  thedisposi- 
of  funds  available  for  scientific  purposes ;  to  control  the  finances  ; 
to  send  an  annual  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Board,  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  in  Greece  and  Italy 
are  conducted  by  resident  secretaries,  two  at  Athens  and  one  at  Rome. 
^The  office  is  an  important  and  a  distinguished  one.  On  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  secretariate,  a  name  is  proposed  by  the  Central  Board 
"^to  the  Academy,  and,  on  adoption,  is  submitted  by  that  body,  through 
Jiie  Foreign  Office,  to  the  Emperor;  no  special  proof  of  qualifications 
required,  the  nomination  by  the  Board  being  considered  a  BuflScient 
tuarantee  for  these.  The  resident  secretaries  at  Athens  and  Rome 
re,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the  Institute  in  all  its  scientific  activity* 
They  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  its  pubUcations,  which 
nlarly  in  both  cities.  They  prepare  the  agenda  for  the 
,  V  iiich  are  held  once  a  week  at  Rome  and  Athene  during  the 
iter  months.    It  is  also  their  duty  in  the  winter  to  provide  a  course 
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of  instniction  m  archfloology  or  epigraphy,  not  only  for  the  exhibttioneis 
of  the  Inetiiute,  but  also  (gratiiitoiiBly)  for  any  Gennans  who  are  stay* 
ing  at  Rome  or  Athens  for  pui-poses  of  study.  The  secretaries  huTe, 
further,  the  charge  of  the  Institute's  libraries,  which  both  at  Borne  and 
at  Athens  are  freely  open  to  all  men  of  letters  or  artists  who  may 
desu^e  to  consult  them. 

Five  travelling  bnrsaries  (Rei^estipmidia)  are  awarded  anmtaDr 
in  connection  with  the  Inetitnte.  These  are  intended,  as  the  ordinano« 
relating  to  them  expressly  says,  to  give  life  to  archajolog^cal  study,— 
to  difftuse  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  which  shall  not  be  otdy 
a  book-laiowledge.  In  regard  to  fonr  of  these  five  bnrsaries,  it  ia 
required  that  a  candidate  shall,  within  the  past  three  yeara  have 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  a  university  of  the  Germats 
Empire,  or  else  have  passed  the  examination  pro  facnltau  doemeU  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  his  fitness  to  teach  the  ancient  langtiagei 
in  the  highest  class  of  a  gyninasinm.  The  fifth  bnreary  i«  designed 
especially  to  promote  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities  l>elonging  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  this  it  is  required  that  the  caa* 
didate  shall  have  completed  the  oonree  of  Protestant  or  of  CathoHc 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  a  German  University ;  and 
that,  on  the  fii-st  day  when  the  stipend  becomes  due  to  him,  he  shall 
not  be  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Every  candidate  must  abo 
fiimish  academic  testimonials  to  character  and  attainments^  as  well 
as  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  for  which  he  proposes  to  travel. 
The  applications  are  lodged  with  the  Central  Board  before  Febmaiy 
Ist  in  each  year ;  and  the  election  is  made  by  the  Board  at  its  anutuJ 
genera!  meeting.  Account  is  taken  of  any  literaiy  work  which  a 
candidate  may  have  produced,  and,  cfrterU  paribitff,  preference  is  given 
to  the  candidate  who,  in  addition  to  the  indispensable  philological 
training,  has  shown  that  he  possesses  some  knowledge  of  ort-hislOfT, 
or  that  he  has  done  some  work  in  archeology.  The  deoisioti  of  the 
Boai-d  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  German  Foreign  OflSce,  and 
the  names  of  the  sxiccessfnl  candidates  are  formally  gazetted  in  the 
Reich^'Aiizeiger^  nsually  about  the  end  of  July.  Then  the  exhibitioner 
is  free  to  start  upon  his  travels,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  plans. 
During  a  residence  at  Athens  or  Rome,  he  is  requii^d  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  shaD 
prOtnote  its  general  objects  to  the  best  of  his  power :  but  otherwise 
he  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  At  the  end  of  his  tmvels  be  sends  a 
snmmary  account  of  their  results  to  the  Centml  Board.  The  Imwaiy 
is  given  originally  for  one  year  only,  but  this  term  can  bo  rone^t^ 
by  the  Boards  if  they  have  satisfactory  reason  to  th^-V  f^-»^  r^--  ^^-^^ 
18  doing  good  work. 

The  German  way  of  allotting  these  trav  irHarien  is  ^ 

teristic  of  a  nation  in  which  the  love  of  sciLKwi.   reseaT* 
deep  roots  and  has  a  vigorous  lifi      '^he  system  implie 
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t candidates  elected  by  the  Central  Board  will  be  men  qualified  by 
bnpacity  and  by  thorough  training  to  make  origmal  contribntione  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  snbject ;  secondly j  that,  having  been  elected, 
tbey  may  safely  be  left  very  much  to  themselves.  They  are»  it  ia 
aeeumed,  bomi  fide  students,  who  know  the  standard  of  performance 
^. which  they  are  expected  to  reach,  and  Avho  do  not  need  tuition  or 
■watchful   guidance.     The  tribunal  before  which  they  stand,  and  in 

■  whose  presence  they  are  to  succeed  or  fail,  is  not  any  particular 
■Board  or  Academy  ;  it  is  the  public  opinion  of  the  German  scientifio 
wworld.  If  we  in  England  should  find  the  system  of  the  French 
■IBchool  perhaps  somewhat  too  rigidly  precise,  too  little  elastic  for  us 
"to  imitate  with  comfort,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  another  reason  we 

should  find  the  German  system  in  one  sense  too  lax.  Among  ns,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  anything  worthy  to  be  called  public  opinion 
^m  is  brought  to  bear  on  scientific  or  Utemry  work — ^unless  now  and  then 
Bon  a  novel,  or  on  the  creations  of  some  one  who  is  struggling  to  rise 
■fi-om  the  ranks  of  that  mysterious  order  which  British  reviewers  call 
^■^  minor  poets/*     In  the  absence  of  such  a  public  opinion— the  best  of 

I  all  guarantees  for  a  high  quality  of  work — ^it  would  probably  be 
desirable,  if  we  were  establishing  an  English  Institute,  and  giving 
Travelling  Exhibitions  or  Fellowships,  to  provide  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  studies  in  a  mode  less  strict,   perhaps,  than  the 
French,  but  somewhat  closer  than  the  Gennan. 
England  possesses  in  ample  measure  all  the  separate  elements  of 
Buocess  in  the  field  which  France  and  Germany  have  so  long  cultivated 
with  fmitful  results ;  in  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  high  scholar- 
fihip  attained  by  so  large  a  number  of  persons  who  also  command 
I     leisure  ;  the  art-collections  in  the  national  museums  and  galleries  are 
■in  many  respects  tmrivalled ;  nowhere  else  is  the  pubUc  more  able  or 
"more  willing  to  give  generous  support  to  objects  which  have  been 
riiown  to  be  fbr  the  public  good ;  nowhere  is  there  a  more  genuine 
love  of  enterprise,  a  surer  power  of  conquering  the  difiiciJties,  or  a 
^fresher  faculty  for  relishing  the  delights  which  are  presented  by  the 
■e^rploration  of  the  classical  lands.    The  question  ia  only  how  these 

■  elements  may  best  be  combined  and  organized.  It  would  be  premature 
"to  propound  any  detailed  scheme  at  a  time  when  the  subject  appears 

likely  to  be  effectively  discussed,  and  perhaps  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  University  Commissions :  but  there  are  two  or  three  leading 
points  on  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words* 
I         I.  The  first  step  towards  establishing  an  English  School  of  Archreo- 
■logy  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  might  be  taken  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
"English  ttniversitiej.     Some  fellowsliips  might  be  given  by  an  exami- 
nation which,  besides  the  ordinary  papers  in  clasdcs,  should  include 
[question^  on  the  elements  of  paleography,  epigraphy,  and  archeeology : 
I  fend  the  holders  of  these  fellowships  might  be  required  to  reside  for  a 
I  certain  period  in  Greece  or  Italy,  giving  proof  from  time  to  time  that 
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they  were  pursiuDg  their  etudiee  to  good  effect.  The  Badclifie  Ftmd 
at  Oxford  provides  at  present  for  three  Travelling  Fellowehips;  and 
the  statute  for  the  Worts  Fund  at  Cambridge  has  clause  which 
permit  its  partial  application  to  a  like  purpose.  It  might  be  worth 
considering  whether  these  funds  could  not  in  some  measure  be  rendered 
available  for  travel  with  a  view  to  archseological  work.  These  old 
foundations  for  Travelling  Fellowehips,  which  we  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  out  of  date  and  as  uneuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day, 
really  embody,  though  in  a  somewhat  crude  form,  the  principle  con* 
1  tended  for  by  many  academic  reformers, — viz.,  that  fellowships  should 
be  appHed^  not  as  mere  rewards  of  youthful  stud  j»  but  as  means  of 
encouraging  mature  study.  Surely  it  was  something  of  thift  kind 
that  the  founder  of  the  Hadcliffe  Fellowships  had  in  view,  when  hd 
provided  that  the  holders  shoidd  travel  for  at  least  five  years  *^in 
pai-ts  beyond  sea,''  **for  their  better  improvement;*'  and  the  Latin 
letters  in  wliich  the  holders  of  the  Cambridge  Travelling  Bachelor- 
ships used  fonuerly  to  report  their  foreign  experiences  represented 
the  same  idea.  If  fellowships  were  to  be  given  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabhng  students  of  natural  science  to  continue  their  work 
(say)  at  Naples  or  Heidelberg,  or  of  enabling  students  of  archaeology  to 
pass  some  time  in  Greece  or  Italy,  this  would  be  no  innovation,  but 
mther  the  attainment,  in  a  definite  and  practical  shape,  of  objects  con- 
templated by  benefactors  of  the  uinversities  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  In  America,  the  sound  principle  of  encouraging  mature 
study  has  been  recognized  in  several  recent  foundations  or  appropriar 
tions  of  fellowships,  and  some  of  these  are  expressly  Travelling 
Fellowships.  Thus,  at  the  University  of  Uarvard,  there  are  four 
Travelling  Fellowships  of  the  value  of  at  least  £20(),  tenable  for  three 
years  after  the  holder  has  taken  his  university  degree.  If  Oxford  ^Q^H 
Cambridge  could  propose  definite  objects  of  observation  and  inqni^l 
to  their  younger  graduates  who  visit  Italy  and  Greece,  a  great  amount 
of  ability  and  learning,  now  unproductive,  would  be  made  fniitful.  No 
other  universities  send  foii,h  every  year  a  larger  number  of  travellem 
fitted  by  general  culture  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  ancient  art 
literature,  and  history :  but  for  want  of  the  special  preparation  and 
the  settled  aim  which  a  little  organization  could  easily  provide^  the 
I  Englishman's  winter  at  Rome,  or  spring  in  Greece,  seldom  leads  to 
[more  than  desultoiy  studies,  while  the  French  or  German  echolar  of 
Ibis  own  standing  is  steadily  performing  his  assigned  part  in  a  discH 
[plined  ser\nce  of  research,  An  actual  waste  of  power  is  already  one 
iment  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  would  help  to  save  it ;  and 
ach  a  waste  there  wiU  always  be  so  long  as  highly-cultivated 
i  University  men,  many  of  them  destined  to  be  archaeologists  orschokn 
[by  profession,  travel  or  reside  in  the  classical  lands  vni\  '  v  gucli 
motive  for  exercising  their  powers  ae  a  mission  from  u.^^  u^ 
would  supply.    It  has  been  assumed  throughout  these  j 
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the  supposed  Archroological  FeUowehips  would  not  be  given  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Bpecially  archa3ological  studies  alone,  but  always  for  this  in 
^combination  with  adequate  scholarship*  It  may  seem  a  truism  to  say 
%t  no  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  monuments  can  lead  to  much 
miless  it  is  based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  Htera- 
tures ;  but  experience  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  eupei€uou8to 
insist  upon  this  point.  It  would  be  important  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  unduly  loweiing  the  standard  of  general  scholarship  to  b© 
^exacted  from  the  archaaologist ; — for  it  is  conceivable  tliat  a  tendency 
thifi  direction  should  set  in,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  go  too  far,  the  study  of  archaeology  itself  would  be  the  first  to 
Buffer.  It  is  precisely  because  good  work  in  archieology  must  be 
founded  upon  thorough  scholarship  that  the  universities  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  leaders  in  such  a  project  as  this. 
^m  n»  Assuming  the  Euglish  etudeuts  at  Rome  and  Athens  to  be 
^graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  holding  fellowships  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,  the  question  next  is  how  far,  and  in  what  manneri 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  their  studies. 
The  first  maxim  should  be  to  leave  them  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  freedom  conasteat  with  reasonable  security  for  the  attainment  of 

I  the  objects  proposed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
view  of  possible,  though  improbable,  cases,  to  have  some  guarantee 
that  work  was  being  done ;  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give 
the  student  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the  suggestions  or  ad\dce  of 
veterans.     The  Ecole  Fran^^aise,  as  we  have  seen,  is  placed  under  the 
scientific  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,   who  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  criticize  its  productions ;  the  German  Institute  is 
controlled  by  the  Central  Board  at  Berhn,     A  similar  relation  might 
be  established  between  the  EngEsh  School  and  a  Central  Board  at 
home,  which  should  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the  two 
.      Universities  and  from  the  BritiBh  Museum,     It  should  be  one  of  the 
Bfunctious  of  this  Board  to  receive  annually  from  each  member  of  the 
^"School  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  some  work 
done  by  himself  during  the  past  year,  and  to  di'aw  up  (not  necessarily 
for  pubUcation)  an  annual  report,  comprising  concise  re\aews  of  these 
memoirs  severally.     The  Board  might  also  be  of  mateiial  service  to 
the  school  by  indicating  subjects  fur  research,  and  by  giving  instruc- 
tion, where  it  was  desired^  as  to  the  way  in  wliich  they  should  be 
midertaken.      Guidance  of  this  sort,  so  far  from  being  felt  as  an 
encroachment  on  individual  freedom,  would  be  welcomed  by  most 
students — perhaps  one  might  say,  by  all  who  were  Hkely  to  do  any- 
^Bthing — as  an  inestimable  advantage  ;    and  it  would    go  some  way 
^Howards  promoting  what  is  rather  wanting  in  this  country,  intercourse 
^H>etween  the  elder  and  younger  generations  of  scholars.     It  would 
^^irobably  be  advisable  that  the   Board  should  have  a  hmited  dlscre- 
nowcr  to  extend  the  tenure  of  the  fellowships  beyond  the  term 
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for  whioh  the  J  were  originally  gvanted :  ako  ih»t  it  should  have  tiie* 
chief  editorial  authority  over  ftny  ptiblicatioiis  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  school. 

i  in.  A  resident  director  or  secretary  at  Athens  and  at  Eome  would 
eomplete  the  organization  of  ..the  institute.  He  i^ould  be  an  expe** 
rienoed  archaeologist,  ciq)able  of  guiding  the  work  of  students  who 
sought  his  counsel ;  and  it  would  be  especially  his  part  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision,  organizing,  as  fa^r  as  possible,  a  judicious  division 
of  labour  among  the  several  workers,  giving  unity  to  their  aims  and 
efforts,  and  assisting  the  entire  activity  of  the  school  to  proceed  on 
a  systematic  plan.  His  toffice  would  thus  be  an  element  of  stability,  a 
permanent  centre  for  the  corporate  life,  which  a  mere  succession  of 
students  would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  constitute.  As  the  vicegerent 
and  correspondent  of  the  Central  Board,  he  would:  furnish  it  with 
periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  studies,  and  would  keep  it 
ihformed  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  archaeological 
discovery.  Such  a  post,  with  the  opportunities  for  research  which  a 
{»x>longed  residence  in  Greece  or  Italy  would  afford,*  might  well 
attract  eminent  men,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  beyond  the  circle 
of  students  with  whom  they  were  in  direct  communication,  and  whose 
presence  at  Athens  or  Rome  would  help  to  quicken  an  intelligent 
pubKc  interest  in  the  studies  which  they  represented.  In  tins  respect 
nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  the  experience  of  the  French 
and  German  institutes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  England 
would  be  less  fortunate.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  an  English 
institute  should  begin  by  having  houses  of-  its  own  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  as  the  French  and  German  institutes  have.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  great  advantage  in  having  ready  access  to  a  select  library  of 
reference,  and  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  having  some  reposi- 
tory for  casts  and  plans,  for  objects  found  in  the  course  of  explorations, 
and  the  like ;  but  a  commencement  could  be  made  without  these 
things,  and,  when  the  way  had  been  felt,  they  could  be  acquired  after- 
wards, if  experience  showed  them  to  be  desirable. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  principal  conditions  that  present  them- 
selves when  we  consider  how  an  English  school  of  archadology  might 
be  established : — (1)  aid  from  the  universities  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships, or  of  grants  from  special  fands ;  (2)  a  board  for  the  direction  of 
the  studies ;  (3)  a  secretariate  at  Athens  and  Rome.  But  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  when  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  :* — 

^^  It  would  be  useless  to  set  men  to  study  archsdology  unless  that  study 
is  to  lead  to  something.  In  Germany  every  university  has  its  Professor  of 
Classical  Archaeology ;  m  France  the  Academy  opens  its  doors  freely  to  men 
who  distinguish  themselves  m  the  study.  In  England,  what  is  there  to  be  had 
by  the  study  of  archeology  T    .    .    .    The  examinations  at  both  Oxford  and 

•  Septemtar  24^1878. 
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Cambridge  are  philological  and  philosophical,  and  a  knowledge  o!  ancient  life 
and  art  goes  for  nothing." 

If  iJie  Utat  Btatement  is  a  little  too  strong,  that  does  not  invalidate 
the  general  justice  of  the  criticism*  In  contrast  with  the  example  of 
Continental  nations,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  special 
study  of  ancient  life  and  art  should  be  represented  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  one  solitary  professorship,  worth  a  hundred  a  year.  An 
English  School  of  Archaaology  at  Athens  and  Rome  would  ultimately 
depend  for  its  vigour  on  this  study  being  adopted  into  the  regular 
course  of  the  universities,  and  being  represented  by  adequately  en- 
dowed chairs  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this 
win  yet  be  done.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  beginning  might  be  made; 
and  imty  separate  English  schools  could  be  organized  at  Athens  and 
Borne,  recourse  might  be  had  to  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which 
Mr»  Gardner  suggests — viz,,  that  students  should  travel  for  half  the 
year,  while  for  the  other  half  their  studies  should  be  placed  in  relation, 
if  possible,  with  those  of  the  French  or  German  institutes.  The  best 
omen  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  the  apparently 
growing  disposition  of  English  scholars  to  recognize  the  principle  tliat 
i^laasical  archaeology  is  a  part  of  classical  scholarship. 

R,  C.  Jebb. 


WHY  RITUALISTS  DO  NOT  BECOME  ROMAN 

CATHOLICS. 

A  REPLY  TO   THE    ABB^    MARTIN. 

Httud  facile  emeivvmi*  qmrmn  Hrimtilmt  tbttai 
Res  angtuta  domi:  aed  Bodub  darior  OIU 
Conatos. 

JuYHNAUS  Satire  UL  Mi. 

• 

THE  Church  of  England,  Uke  the  English  CSonstitution,  and  not  a 
few  other  national  products,  is  of  such  a  complex  nature,  and  so 
pei*plexing  as  a  problem  even  to  Englishmen  who  have  not  given 
special  attention  to  its  history  and  peculiarities,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful to  find  almost  total  misconception,  where  there  is  not  mere 
blank  ignorance,  prevalent  concerning  it  amongst  foreigners  in 
general,  but  little  aided  in  their  search  after  information  by  the 
commoner  sort  of  Anghcan  chapels  and  chaplains  on  the  Continent 
When,  therefore,  a  foreign  ecclesiastic  is  found  like  the  Abb^  Martin, 
who  has  not  contented  himself  with  accepting  without  inquiry  the 
popular  caricatures  of  the  Anglican  system,  but  has  evidently  given 
much  time  and  pains  to  study  the  question  at  first  hand  and  indepen- 
dently, his  views  and  criticisms  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention 
and  respect  which  cannot  be  often  accorded  to  the  stereotyped  objec- 
tions of  the  ordinary  French  or  Italian  controversialist.  And  the 
query  he  has  put  in  the  August  number  of  this  Review  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  a  reply,  which  I  will  now  attempt  to  give. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  at  the  outset  that  to  myself  and 
others  who  tried  to  read  between  the  lines  of  a  former  communication 
by  the  Abb4  Martin  to  another  Review  last  February  on  a  cognate 
subject,  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  truth  uttering  a  veiled  censure  on 
the  policy  and  languag^e  of  the  Ultramontane  £Ekction  now  dominant 
in  the  Church  of  France.  And  it  is  just  possible,  it  seems  to  me  now, 
that  his  meaning  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  in  authorily  to  dnkV 
forth  a  hint  of  the  expediency  of  purging  himself  from  the  flm^ioion  of 
too  much  liberality  and  t  '^^ed  as  disaffiso^  mmmd    i 

DcdADcdoal  drrenaion  of  Eng^  "f^ 

an  made  in  nr 
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For  it  mufit  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  Abb6  Martin's  paper,  albeit 

nominally  cleaUng  -with  Ritualists  alone,  is  really  a  quasi-retractation  of 

^hat  earlier  cFsay,  shaped  into  a  clever  indictment  against  the  English 

Church  in  general,  as  undeserving  the  attachment  and  allegiance  of 

its  members,   and  as  being  in  truth  so  manifeBt   a  failure,   if  not 

Iimpoeturej  that  no  men  so  far  vereed  in  theology  and  in  ecclesiastical 
bistory  as  the  KitualiBt  leaders  are,  can  possibly  put  any  faith  in  its 
plaixns,  or  resist  in  their  hearts  the  overwhehniug  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  they  must  in  consequence  be  held 
back  by  motives  more  or  less  ignoble  from  acknowledging  and  folJow- 
ing  out  their  inner  convictions.  This  assumption  underlies  the  whole 
article-,  and  no  courteousness  of  mere  phrase  avails  to  cloak  its  real 
character,   on  which  some   further   hght   is  thrown  by  a   scries  of 

tectures  on  Ritualism,  now  in  coiuree  of  publication  by  the  Rev.  F. 
^wey,  S. J.,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  slightly  here- 

I  must  begin  by  traversing  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Abb6 
Uartin  \xx  his  introductory  remarks,  wherein,  after  sketching  graphi- 
cally enough  the  un restful,  inquiring,  anarchic  temper  of  the  present 
lay,  and  the  rival  action  of  the  two  great  religious  currents  of 
thought,  he  assumes  that  when  the  goal  of  Rome — ^Catholicism»  as  he 
lamcs  it — has  been  attained,  the  problem  of  the  age  has  been  solved 
one  direction  at  least,  and  truth  with  rest  acquirt:d  by  those  who 
lave  BO  ended  their  wanderings.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  ho  arrives 
it  this  demonstration  by  leaving  all  Roman  CathoUu  countiies  and 
populations  out  of  account,  and  confinhjg  liimself  to  those  com- 
fiiunities  which  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Latin  obedience,  Doubt- 
^fsa  it  is  true  enough  that  the  massive  conservatism  of  the  Roman 
Wiurcli  exercises  a  poweifiil  attraction  on  those  who  are  weaiy  and 
bewildered  with  i\m  conflicts  of  opinion,  theistic  and  atheistic,  in  Pro- 
testantism, and  who  are  ready  to  turn  to  the  Vatican  as  the  one  haven 
srhero  the  strite  of  tongues  is  hushed  in  submission  to  a  voice  which 
serts  its  own  infalhbility.  But  what  of  the  religious  and  mental 
:rondition  of  the  once  docile  children  of  tlie  Latin  Church  ?  What  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Italy,  even  Belgium  itself!  Sup- 
L^06e  some  particular  region  were  extolled  by  physicians  as  a  health- 
^K^^^i*^  ^^  exceptional  virtues,  and  the  many  cures  effected  by  even  a 
brief  sojom^n  there  were  trumpeted  everywhere ;  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  public  opinion  of  a  discovery  that  the  indigenous  population 
iraa  stunted,  unhealthy,  and  constantly  thinned  by  emigration  in 
irch  of  health,  and  by  the  very  diseases  for  which  their  home  was 
.n_  __  /^  j^g  ^  specific  ?  Clearly,  the  value  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  a 
>  for  the  si>iritual  ailments  of  oiu'  time  must  he  tested,  not  by 
le  mero  handful  of  proselytes  who  declare  themselves  to  have  found 
^jr  cure  there,  and  who  as  often  as  not  really  mean  no  more  than 
thoy  have  given  up  thinking  about  the  problems  which  once 
xicxui.  a  G 
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occupied  their  attention,  and  are  content  to  sit  in  the  dark  without 
any  longer  calliug  for  candles,  but  by  the  power  it  exercises  in  check- 
ing the  generation  of  doubt  amongst  its  own  children.  And  the  broad 
fact  is  that  the  Latin  area  of  absolute  infideUty  and  of  revolt  from  the 
Roman  aspect  of  Christianity  contains  at  least  twice  as  large  a  number 
of  miUions  as  is  to  be  found  ranked  under  the  banners  of  Protestant 
scepticism.  Not  to  go  fui-ther  than  France  itself,  it  is  speaking  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  Abbe  will  find  three  disbehevers  in  Christianity 
amongst  his  own  fellow-countrymen  for  every  one  he  could  discover 
in  England.  And  this  not  because  of  any  such  confusing  rivalry  of 
sects  as  may  be  pleaded  amongst  us,  seeing  that  Soman  CathoHcs  in 
France  are  more  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
tiny  Protestant  minority  was  diminished  further  between  the  census 
periods  of  1866  and  1872 ;  while  the  Italian  ratio  is  99|  per  cent., 
Spain  has  about  one  Protestant  in  every  three  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  Portugal  one  in  eveiy  eight  thousand.  There  is  consequently 
no  such  simple  issue  existing  as  he  alleges,  for  the  aUenation  from 
Christianity  is  most  intense  in  those  countries  where  the  Bomau 
Church  has  exercised  undisputed  monopoly  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  wholly  misleading  to  assure  us  that  if 
we  desire  to  escape  the  advance  of  Rationalism,  there  is  a  safe 
refuge  to  be  foimd  in  the  Latin  obedience;  and  to  represent  the 
widespread  apathy  and  indifference  to  theological  speculation  which 
characterizes  the  vast  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  prac- 
tically the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  as  identical  with  the  attainment  of 
reUgious  certitude  on  all  debateable  questions.  I  am  not,  even  in 
thought,  charging  the  Abbe  with  designed  misrepresentation,  but  I 
beUeve  him  to  labour  imder  that  very  disadvantage  of  traditional  and 
prejudiced  education  which  he  assigns  as  the  main  cause  of  Ritualist 
impenitence,  and  that  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  whom  he 
criticizes. 

For  while  he  is  quite  right  in  alleging  that  a  violent  and  mainly 
unreasoning  prejudice  against  Roman  CathoUcism,  which  Dr.  Newman 
has  termed  the  '*  Great  Protestant  Tradition,"  has  long  existed  amongst 
Englishmen,  chiefly  of  the  less  cultured  classes,  he  appears  unable  to 
observe,  first,  that  this  tradition  is  bifurcated,  and  consists  far  more 
largely  in  glorifying  the  characters  and  defending  the  acts  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Reformation  under  the  Tudors  than  in  directly  cen- 
suring or  vilifying  Roman  CathoUcism;  and  next,  that  there  is  a 
positive  historical  basis  for  much  of  the  distrust  €md  disapproval  which 
takes  the  latter  form.  The  Abb^  groups  together  as  amongst  the 
stock  themes  of  Protestant  reproach,  and  apparently  as  equally 
unjustifiable  for  use  in  argument,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Inquisition,  the  Dragonnades,  and  the  False  Decretals.  He  tells  us 
that  *'  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  responsible  for  the  fi&ults  committed 
by  her  children,  that  she  has  disavowed  all  the  crimes  committed  in 
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ler  name,  that  bIi©  has  denounced  every  abuse  of  tilings  sacred,"  &c* 

accept  Lis  own  repudiation,  but  does  ho  Beriously  mean  to  tell  ue 

lat  he  can  appeal  to  any  genuine,  authoritative,  aud  efficacioue  repu- 

iiation  of  all  those  things  by  the  rulei*8  of  the  lioman  Chm'ch?     I  have 

It  thifl  moment  before  me,  as  I  write,  an  exact  copy  in  silver,  made  by 

le  faceimilist  employed  at  the  British  Musetmi,  of  the  medal  struck 

9.1  Kome  m  honom*  of  the  St*  Bartholomew,     It  bears  on  the  obverse 

le  bust  of  the  reigning  Pope,  with  the  inscription  ^*  gregorivs  xm. 

"PONT.  MAX,  AX.  I.;"  on  the  reverse,  thi'oe  dead  bodies  lying  amidst 

[pattered  weapons  on  the  ground,  one  armed  soldier  with  broken 

Vword  just  falling,  two  figmes  taking  to  flight,  and  most  conspicuous 

pof  all,  a  winged  and  aureoled  angel,  with  a  cross  in  the  left  hand  and  a 

drawn  sword  in  the  right,  advancing  swiftly  to  stab  one  of  the  fugitives 

in  the  back,  the  legend  being  "  VGOKOTTORVM  STiLiGES,  1572."  I  remem- 

Der  that  one  of  the  last  important  pubho  acts  of  Pius  LX,  was  to 

inonize  Peter  d'Arbues,   a   man   of  whose  personal  character  for 

holiness  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  and  whose  one  claim  to  notice 

is  that  he  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  some  victims  to  his  ruthleesness 

SB  an  inquisitor ;  and  I  have  never  yet  fuund  any  formal  disclaimer  or 

Bcensuire  of  the  Holy  Office  for  its  acts  in  Spain,    As  to  the  diagonnades^ 

Hit  m  true  that  Innocent  XL  expressed  no  approval  of  them,  but  neither 

H  did  he  censure  them,  and  St.  Simon,  ^vhom  I  have  just  consulted, 

Kdeclares  that  he  was  on  far  too  bad  terms  with  Louis  XIV.,  by  reason 

of  the  dispute  as  to  the  r^t/afeand  the  five  Galilean  Articles  of  1(382, 

to  be  inclined  to  bless  what  he  regarded  as  a  mere  political  measure 

to  suppress  a  civil  dilEculty,     But  w^hen  the  last  of  the  dragonnades 

H^egan,  at  the  date  of  the  Cevenol  revolt  of  1703,  not  only  did  the 

^■French  bishops  preach  a  cinisado  against  the  heretics,  but  Clement  XL 

Hgranted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  Cathohcs  who  should  take  up  arms 

for  that  purpose,  and  the  barbarous  atrocities  committed  by  those 

volunteers,  who  styled  themselves  EnfanU  de  la  Cwtjc,  were  somethiug 

trtling  even^  in  that  intolerant  era.    As  to  the  False  Decretals,  the 

Martin  m  so  far  right  that  their  factitious  character  is  now  adj 

tted  in  all  companies  where  it  would  be  useless  to  maintain  the 

Contrary  thesis ;  but  I  have  before  me  tho  Ultramontane  **Dictionnaire 

nces  Eccl&iagtiques,"  by  the  Abbe  J.  B,  Glaire  (Paris,  1868), 

U  I  find  gravely  laid  down  that 

*^  It  is  quite  wrongly  that  many  historians,  theologians,  and  canonists  hare 

id  that  they  [the  False  Decretals]  had  ovurthrovTi  all  the  ancient  dis- 

>  of  tht*  Chureh.     The  thoughts,  the  prim  i pies,  the  rules,  the  teachings, 

V  contain  are  excellent  j  they  are  a  ti.sjjue  of  passages 

nl  iire»  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  Councils,  from 

\viiUi\>^  from   the  legislation    of   the    Emi>erory,  in  sum,  from 

_      competent  authorities,  from  ibo  Cuuncll  of  hlvira,  held  in  305,  to 

undl  of  Paris  in  the  year  829," 


rted 


thero   is  a   much   gi-aver  fact  yet   to   be  adduced    than    this 
td  rcliabiUtation,  which  is,  that  though  a  large  portion  of  the 
3  G  2 
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Roman  Canon  Law  and  of  the  Papal  claims  has  absolutely  no  other 
basia  whatever  than  these  False  Decretals^  nothing  has  been  given  np 
or  even  modified  since  or  because  of  the  exposure  of  the  forgery.  I 
apprehend  that  if  the  Abb6  Martin  knew  some  landed  proprietor  who 
was  in  possession  of  an  estate  trnjustly  obtained  by  hie  grandfather 
by  forging  a  will  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lawfid  heirs^  he  would  not 
rate  the  grandson's  honesty  very  high  if  he  were  to  say,  **  Oh  yen,  I 
know  my  grandfather  did  forge  the  will,  and  got  the  estate  that  way; 
and  it  is  veiy  candid  and  noble  of  me  to  say  so.  But  it  happened 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the  i>roperty  has  been  in  our  family  ever  since, 
while  the  other  people  are  either  dead  or  not  stirring  in  the  matter,  so 
I  shall  hold  on  stilh'^ 

No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  very  partial  and  misleading  view  to  taki 
of  the  Roman  Church  that  these  and  like  matters  constitute  the  whole 
of  her  system  and  actual  working;  but  so  long  as  repudiation  of 
thera  is  left  to  private  unofficial  persons,  while  authority  is  at  be«t 
silent,  and  more  often  approving,  the  Abbe  Martin  is  not  quite  logical 
in  requiring  that  our  acknowledgment  of  the  personal  virtues  of  indi- 
^ndual  Roman  Catholics,  and  our  admission  of  them  to  equaHty  in  civil 
rights  by  the  repeal  of  all  disabling  penal  laws,  shall  be  taken  to  involve 
confession  that  we  were  entirely  in  the  wrong  in  our  judgment  as  to 
thjjworking  of  the  Roman  Church  when  it  can  have  its  own  way. 

Once  more,  the  Abbi^  deceives  himself  as  to  the  scope,  intentions, 
and  desires  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Chr-^  ^^m. 
In  his  eyes  it  denotes  loss  of  sympathy  with  the  English  (_  lud 

ardent  desire  for  fellowship  and  absorption  in  Rome,  But  just  oi  hu 
uses  the  phmse  '*  Catholicism  "  as  interchangeable  and  identical  with 
Romanism  (and  most  curiously  alleges  tliat  Ritualists  object  to  caD 
themselves  Catholics),  so  he  here  instinctively  narrows  the  range  of 
Christendom  in  the  same  manner.  The  aim  of  the  A.  P,  U.  C  is  tc* 
bring  about  the  reunion  of  all  now  divided  Christians,  beginning  fint 
with  the  four  old  historical  Churches,  Greek,  Armenian,  Latin,  ani 
English,  but  going  on  to  iuclude  all  Protestant  bodies  whxc*h  still  hold 
by  the  Creeds,  And  the  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  Association  i«  no! 
what  the  Abbe  supposes  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  Papal  Rescript, 
promulged  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  in  1864,  at  the  instance  of  a  leadiag 
convert^  directed  all  Roman  Catholics  to  abandon  its  membeiship  m 
altogether  infected  with  heresy,  and  necessarily  leadiug  to  laUtadiiiariao 
indiflerence  in  religion.  The  continued  existence  of  the  A,  P.  U*  01  ID 
the  face  of  such  a  rebuff  as  this  proves  that  the  Bitualista  aro  no  inoro 
inclined  to  accept  the  Roman  programme  of  reanion  than  Re 
to  allow  that  of  the  Associnhr'T> 
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light  of  inquiry,  and  the  Roman  Church  becomes  dtiily  better  known, 
the  proepects  of  the  Ho!j  See  will  brighten  in  England.  Now  what 
10  augum  for  the  future  really  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  pu^t — ^I 

kwill  add,  of  the  unretumable.     In  the  first  revulsion  of  the  disco vciy 
how  unlike  the  real  Church  of  Rome  is  to  the  traditional  Proteatant 
bugbear,  what  treasures  are  enshrined  in  her  liturgical  books,  her 
hymncidy,  her  devotional  treatises,  with  the  revived  taste  for  mediaival 
'    art  and  literature,  the  power  of  appreciating  the  saints  she  has  reared 
and  the  missions  she  ha«  established,  everything  belonging  to  her 
eeentied  enveloped  in  a  golden  cloud  of  glory;  and  entranced  devotees, 
^^  most  cases  repelled  by  the  scandals  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of 
^England,  which  they  were  close  enough  to  see  accumtely,  and  driven 

I  further  still  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
flocked   eagerly  into  that  wliich  seemed  to  them  a  very  Land   of 
Promise,      Men  famous  for  learnings  for  ability,  for  zeal,  for  piety 
abandoned  the  Chm-ch  of  England  in  crowds,  and  two  great  epochs 
of  secession,  in  1844  and  1851,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  drain  of  all 
the  true  vitahty  to  be  found  amongst  us  into  an  alien  stream.     These 
men  threw  tliemselves  into  then*  new  system  with  fervid  enthusiasm, 
and  have  themselves  or  by  their  pupils  been  for  tliirty  yeara  busied  in 
controverting  publicly  and  privately  that  Protestant  ti-adition  of  wliich 
the  Abb^  MaHin  complains,  and  have  at  any  rate  succeeded  in  racing 
►  the  Anglo-Roman  community  a  much  more  prominent,  noticeabl^and 
luential  member  of  the  English  body  poUtic  than  it  has  been  since 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,     But  how  has  that  operated  in  the  interests 
[of  proselytism "?    Thus,  that  since  the  year  1857  scarcely  one  clergyman 
I  of  intellectual  distinction  or  personal  influence  sufficient  to  produce  so 
much  as  a  passing  ripple  on  the  surface  of  Church  life  by  his  secession, 
has  quitted  the  commimion  of  England  for  that  of  Rome.     It  is  not 
merely  that  the  seceders  have  been  numerically  much  fewer  than  in 
■the  earlier  period,  but  that  they  have  been  personally  and  collectively 
Binsignificant  and  unregretted.     Clearly,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  Abbe  s 
™  reasoning  here,  and  it  is»  to  say  the  least,  more  than  Ukely  that  the 
greatly  increased  knowledge  now  possessed  by  English  Chm^chmen  of 
the  real  chat^cter  of  practical  Romanism  helps  to  deter  them  from 
seceding,  because  they  know  that  the  difficulties  and  abuses  they  must 
Bncounter  in  their  new  communion  are  certainly  as  great,  and  probably 
eater,  than  those  they  are  familiar  with  at  home ;  with  this  ad* 
al  consideration,  to  which  no  light  weight  attaches,  that  they 
Bee  the  visible  progress  of  wholesome  reform  in  the  Clxurch  of  Eng- 
ind,    the    steady   abatement    of    nuisances,   extinction    of    abuses, 
j establishment  of  new  or  revival  of  disused  agencies  for  good;  while 
Ithey  perceive  that  in  the  Roman  Church,  contrariwise,  the  man  who 
ichafes  against  scandals  may  not  even  hope  to  see  them  removed,  but 
mmst  choose  sullen  and  diunb  acquiescence,  or  eke  the  title  of  *'bad 
iCathohc  "  as  his  reward  for  remonstrance. 
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I  come  now  to  consider  the  three  reasons  which  the  Abb4  Martin 
has  assigned  as  mainly  deterring  Ritualists  from  entering  the  Roman 
Church.  And  first  he  places  interested  motives.  Now  as  to  this,  the 
reply  seems  to  me  very  conclusive.  The  Church  of  England  may  be 
compared  to  a  great  scalene  triangle,  bounded  on  its  longest  side  by 
the  other  ancient  historical  Churches  of  Christendom,  with  which  its 
polity  and  doctrine  have  the  largest  amount  of  common  matter ;  on 
the  second  side  by  so-called  Orthodox  Protestantism;  and  on  the 
shortest  side  by  Rationalism.  Necessarily,  those  who  occupy  the 
actual  frontier  line  in  any  of  these  three  directions  are  under  the 
temptation  to  cross  into  the  adjoining  territory,  and  so  to  transgress 
their  own  assigned  limits.  As  a  fact,  the  thing  does  happen,  and 
has  happened,  now  and  for  three  centuries  past.  Some  leakage  in 
each  direction  is  to  be  looked  for,  so  long  as  human  nature  continues 
what  it  is.  But  although  there  have  been,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
propoi-tionably  as  many  Evangelical  clergymen  in  our  time  whose 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  Dissent,  and  Broad  Churchmen  who 
preferred  Unitarianism  and  Deism,  as  High  Churchmen  who  leant 
towards  Rome,  it  is  only  the  last-named  who  have  had  to  any  practical 
extent  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and  readiness  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  follow  their  consciences.  I  am  unable,  speaking 
under  correction,  to  name  ten  men  in  either  of  the  two  former  schools 
who  have  abandoned  their  clerical  position  under  circumstances  in- 
volving them  in  poverty,  but  those  of  the  third  section  who  went  out 
to  begin  life  over  again  with  no  settled  prospects  can  be  counted  by 
the  hundred.  And  as  to  be  a  pronounced  Ritualist  now  is  to  volun- 
tarily abandon  all  hopes  of  professional  advancement ;  to  be  pelted 
with  defamatory  epithets  by  bishops,  newspapers,  and  parliamentaiy 
orators ;  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  three  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  whom  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  faction  may  hire  as  spies, 
informers,  and  prosecutors ;  to  be  the  sport  of  biassed  tribunals  which 
(as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  explained)  do  not  care  to  observe  even 
the  forms  of  law,  not  to  say  the  spirit  of  justice,  when  dealing  with  him; 
to  give  his  days  and  nights  for  many  years  together  to  unremitting  and 
unrewarded  toil,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances  to  derive  either 
nothing  at  all  or  the  barest  pittance  from  his  calling, — I  see  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  less  awake  and  vigorous 
now  than  it  was  in  1851,  or  that  the  call  of  conscience,  were  it  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  would  be  less  courageously  obeyed.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  find  at  this  moment  ten  Ritualists  of  mark  who  gain 
anything  by  their  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  while  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  count  many  who  not  only  derive  nought  from 
ecclesiastical  fimds,  but  freely  pour  their  own  private  resources  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  married  clergy,  it  is  a  notable  proof 
of  the  strength  of  habitual  prejudice  that  the  Abb6  Martin  does  not  see 
how  his  reference  to  this  subject  causes  a  really  sound  and  tenable  argu- 
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ent  against  the  Roman  Church  to  present  itself.  According  to  his 
view^  a  married  EngUsh  clergyman  who  begins  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  his  pnrition  is  gravely  in  error  if  he  allow  hie  family  ties  to  affect 
his  decision  at  all. 

He  qnite  fails  to  take  account  of  this  aspect  of  the  question :  that 
a  married  clergyman  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  can  never  hope  to 
Q  employed  in  ecclesiastical  work  again.     Ha  may  be,  as  one  whom 
1  knew  well  \va8,  an  unusually  profound  and  brilliant  preacher,  he  may 
be  a  wise  and  skilful  director  of  consciences,  he  may  be  an  indefatig- 
able visitor  of  the  sick  and  aged,  ho  may  be  heart  and  80ul»  in  every 
fibre  of  his  body,  in  every  cl^II  of  his  brain,  an  ecclesiastic,  a  minister 
of  God,  and  yearning  to  spend  and  he  Rpeiit  in  His  service.   But  Rome 
cau  and  will  give  him  nothing  to  do  (though  she  has  acknowledged  the 
ermifiBibiiity  of  a  married  clergy  in  the  Uniat  Churches) ;  she  con« 
emus  him  pei-force  to  lay  communion ;  to  the  continuous  breach  of 
pledges  made  solemnly  to  God,  and  not  to  this  or  that  particular 
human  society;  to  be  a  house-decorator,  as  in  one  instance  known 
to  me,  a  low-comedy  reciter  and  author,  as  in  another,  a  mere  loafer 
labout  billiard-rooms  and  the  Uke,  as  a  third  I  could  name,  and  so 
forth.    Is  not  a  broad  fact  in  the  direction  of  deterioration  like  tliis,  so 
bject  a  failure  in  utilizing  material  far  superior  to  the  average  hedge- 
prieat.  lifted  morally  much  above  the  celibate  clergy  of  Spanish  and 
ortuguese  America,  not  to  probe  sores  ne^irer  home»  entirely  against 
ho  Abbe  Martin's  reasoning  ?    AVhat  is  the  special  attraction  in  being 
Id  "  Because  j'ou  have  entered  into  a  state  of  life  which  the  Church 
ccounta  as  holy,  and  done  so  by  means  of  a  Christian  sacrament,  you 
hall  not  be  permitted  to  serve  God  aoy  longer,  but  must  bo  expelled 
Tom  His  ministry  (though  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  St,  Peter  liim- 
Jf,  was  chosen  to  his  office  as  a  married  man),  while  men  w^ho  are 
ore  than  suspected  of  immorality,  but  w^ho  have  not  f(:)rmed  any 
allowed  domesric  ties,  may  be  found  by  scores  and  hundreds  amongst 
ur  clergy  ?  "     No  doubt  it  looks  very  specious  to  urge  secession  upon 
arried  clergymen  on  the  plea  that  the  very  completeness  of  the 
lacrifice  it  mvolves  points  it  out  as  the  higher  way,  and  therefore  to 
followed ;  but  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  not  a  few 
uoee  the  motive  wliich  has  prompted  the  secession  of  such  men 
been  the  wish  to  be  permanently  free  from  the  moral  and  rehgious 
T    ^  ^f  the  clerical  profession,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  imcensured 
-L'ita  of  a  fast  layman ;  wliile  as  regards  the  destmction  of  worklly 
roapeota,  considered  as  a  test  of  sincerity  and  as  a  proof  of  being  in 
e  right  way,  the  Abb^  must  see  that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
bo  fihonid  think  it  right  to  get  mamed,  as  a  forcible  protest  against 
,i»  unhealthy  working  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  would  rniu  himself  just 
ituftUy,  and,  by  parity-  of  reasoning,  would  be  bound  in  con- 
dn  »o.     It  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  to  add  that  the  indue- 
rea  wlio  hold  back  our  ecclesiastical  Adams  from  the 
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light  path  is  imperfect,  for  several  Ritualist  leaders  are  unmarried 
men ;  others  have  private  incomes,  and  spend  far  more  on  the  Church 
than  they  have  ever  received  from  its  fimds;  and  in  some  instances 
Eve  has  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit  alone,  and  has  gone  over  to  the 
Roman  Church,  leaving  Adam  behind  unseduced,  but  with  the 
diflSculties  of  his  position  indefinitely  aggravated. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  motives  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  next 
alleged  as  deterrents.  These  are,  the  Abb^  tells  us,  vanity,  self-love, 
affection.  Vanity  prevents  a  man  from  resigning  a  leading  position, 
and  forfeiting  the  regard  of  a  large  congregation  which  he  has  drawn 
together;  self-love  represents  as  a  disgrace  the  painful  avowal  of  hav- 
ing been  in  error  for  "  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,"  and  of  having  helped 
to  mislead  others  during  that  time,  while  to  follow  conscience  and 
reason  rather  than  passion  and  interest,  through  pain  and  humiliation, 
to  the  great  and  noble  goal  of  conversion,  is  a  difficult  thing,  though 
an  evidence  of  uprightness  and  force  of  character ;  and  lastly,  the  close 
ties  of  personal  friendship,  nowhere  so  strong  as  in  England,  and 
regard  for  a  Church  which  "  represents  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble,  grand, 
which  has  produced  so  many  great  writers,  has  formed  so  many  noble 
characters,  is  so  blended  with  the  whole  national  life  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  living  embodiment  of  every  high 
and  holy  thought,  memory,  purpose,  life,"  prevent  a  man  from 
abandoning  that  which  has  '' blessed  his  cradle,  moulded  his  young 
life,  appealed  in  after-years  to  his  generosity  and  to  his  heart,  to  aid 
in  ameUorating  and  reforming  society,  which  is,  in  short,  his  mother 
and  bosom  friend."  All  this  tempts  them,  we  are  told,  to  deceive  them- 
selves, to  resist  conscience,  to  avoid  sacrifices,  and  to  endeavour  to 
think  it  their  duty  to  stay  where  they  are,  continuing  to  reform  a  com- 
munion on  which,  in  these  latter  days,  Providence  has  seemed  to  pour 
down  blessings.  Accordingly,  they  invent  theories  of  the  "  primitive 
and  undivided  Church,"  of  "  branches  of  the  Church,"  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  so  forth,  spending  time,  money,  effort,  learning,  in  propping 
up  systems  which  have  no  foimdation  in  fact,  and  are  perpetually 
contradicted  by  history. 

Well,  as  regards  the  two  former  reasons  here  assigned,  the  same 
reply  is  obvious  as  that  made  to  the  earlier  count  of  the  indictment,  as 
to  interested  motives.  Men  did  go  out  thirty  years  ago  imder  just  the 
circumstances  detailed,  did  forsake  important  spheres  of  labour  and 
attached  congregations,  did  confess  themselves  to  have  been  blind 
leaders  of  the  bUnd,  did  pass  through  the  disgrace  and  humiliation 
of  conversion.  What  has  there  been  in  the  thirty  years  since  to  make 
the  position  of  advanced  High  Churchmen  in  the  clerical  ranks  per- 
sonally easier  than  it  was  then,  so  as  to  lull  them  into  the  morbid 
repose  of  a  drugged  conscience?  Has  the  offence  of  the  Cross  ceased 
for  them,  does  their  religion  walk  now  in  silver  slippers,  and  no  longer 
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barefoot  along  a  flinty  road  ?  The  answer  is  plain,  that  they  are  still 
le  one  school  which  m  yet  reviled  and  baited  on  all  side^  and  not 
less  now,  after  itH  loyalty  and  its  -vnsdom  have  been  proved  by  forty 
^ears  of  brilliant  and  unexampled  Church  revival,  due  absohitely  and 
indivisibly  to  its  unaided  toil,  than  when  it  firet  broke  the  slumbers  of 
an  episcopate  reared  in  Hanoverian  traditions,  and  dofiiring  nothing 
less  than  to  be  forced  to  confront  new  problems,  and  essay  paths  untried 
for  ten  generations. 

Were  all  this  changed,  were  its  unexampled  services  to  the  Church  of 
England  (which,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  it  has 
made  **  interesting'')  frankly  recognized*  and  were  simple  toleration 
Lngranted  to  its  membei-s,  not  to  say  gratitude,  rewards,  dignities,  showered 
^Kpon  them,  it  would  be  plausible,  even  if  it  were  unjust,  to  suggest  that 
^■ranity  and  self-interest  keep  them  where  they  are.  But  deuoimced  by 
^^ne  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  as  **  conspirators,"  by  another  as  guilty 
otanomiciy  by  a  third  as  'traitors''  who  are  to  be  **  squeezed  oiit,*'^ — the 
accusers  in  all  three  cases  being  men  who  have,  to  say  the  least,  not  been 
zealous  champions  of  the  English  Church,  whether  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  moraln  be  taken  into  account ;^ — pointedly  excluded  from  even  the 
minor  diBtinctions  and  prizes  of  the  Church,  and  harassed  by  incessant 
worrying,  from  the  petty  baiting  of  ill-conditioned  parishioners,  to  the 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  ukases  of  the  revived  Star  Cliamber,  their 
lines  have  not  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places  as  to  tempt  them  to 
remain  where  they  are  for  any  cause  save  that  of  duty.  They  have 
practically  far  more  to  bear  than  their  predecessors  who  seceded  in 
despair  of  reform  in  1844  and  1851  ;  and  I  submit  that  the  Abbii 
Martin  is  not  justified  by  facts  in  assuming  that  their  consciences  are 
duller  and  their  self-saciifice  less  than  was  the  case  with  members 
of  the  same  echool  thirty  years  ago. 

There  is,  besides,  another  rejoinder  which  rebuts  the  argument.  By 
epeaking  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  advanced  High  (Jhurch  ranks 
for  "thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,"  the  Abb6  has  baiTed  himself  from  coii- 
fiidering  the  case  of  the   younger  members   of  the  Ritualist  school, 

tihoee  who  have  been  born  into  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  the  move- 
ment, and  know  nothing  personally  of  its  earlier  struggles,  ^ncissitudes, 
and  conquests.     He  is  deaHng  with  men  of  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy 
years  of  age.     Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that  while  men  of  the  '*mere 
Anglican  "  type  have,  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  remained  all  these 
^veeveral  terms  of  years  exactl}^  at  their  starting-point  of  1828,  1838, 
^n848,  and  have  never  progressed  an  inch,  even  in  power  of  compre- 
^Bhending  the   religious   changes  of   the  times;    contrariwise,  every 
^Tlitualist  clergyman  over  fifty  years  of  age — I  might  almost  say  every 
one  over  forty — has  had  to  confess  himself  to  have  been  in  error,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  begun  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  to 
[realize  the  logical  neccseitiee  of  his  doctrinal  position,  to  apologize 
hiB  people  and  to  the  Church  at  large  for  having  been  so  long 
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halting  between  two  opinions,  and  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  mich 
representation,  and  positive  suffering  in  defence  of  these  his  finally 
matured  convictions.  And  I  may  cite,  in  illustration,  names  made 
familiar  by  recent  events — ^Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bodwell,  Mr.  PelhamDalei 
Mr.  Ben  Oliel,  and  last,  but  very  far  from  least.  Archdeacon  Denisoii> 
whose  "  Notes  of  My  Life  '*  I  recommend  to  the  Abb^  Martin's  atten- 
tive perusal. 

I  do  not  propose  to  traverse  the  main  outlines  of  the  third  clause  in 
this  count  of  the  Abbe's  indictment,  that  which  deals  with  the  cling^g 
affection  felt  by  Englishmen  for  their  national  Church.  But  I  would 
ask  him,  if  it  be  really  an  institution  such  as  he  has  described  it  in  the 
paragraphs  I  have  honestly  summarized  without  inserting  a  syllable 
of  my  own,  does  it  not  look  very  much  as  if  God  Almighty  Tirere  ip 
the  plot  against  the  Roman  mission  in  England  f  Is  there  a^y  otiier 
religious  communion  in  the  world,  outside  the  Latin  pale,  to  ;which 
the  Abb^  Martin  thinks  such  language  of  unwilling  eulogy  fairly  appli- 
cable, any  other  so  startlingly  like  a  real  Church  as  to  deceive  the  very 
elect?  Nay,  could  he  truly  say  so  much  for  the  Latin  Church  itself  at 
this  moment  in  Portugal,  in  Austria^  in  Bavaria,  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil  ? 
Surely,  on  his  own  showing,  even  if  the  Ritualists  be  in  error  when 
yielding  to  the  glatnour  of  such  an  unique  society,  their  mistake  is  a 
noble  and  pardonable  one,  and  not  justly  to  be  qualified  with  the 
injurious  motives  he  has  ascribed  to  them.  Those  of  us  who  have 
least  sympathy  with  LacedsBmonian  policy  can  yet  adpodre  that  old 
saying  of  the  Laconian  mother  to  her  son  going  to  battle,  Siro^yrar 

^\a;(€9,  ravrav  Kocr/jL€'i.* 

It  is  true  that  in  his  very  next  paragraphs  the  Abb6  Martin  assails 
the  Church  of  England  forcibly,  and  holds  the  reverse  of  the  medal  up 
to  public  view.    He  complains,  as  indeed  F.  Gallwey  does  also,  of 
Ritualism  as  a  more  "  subtle  and  dangerous  "  form  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  (by  which  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  it  is  a  more  effectual 
barrier  against  secession,  which  is  perfectly  true  in  fact),  and  speaks  of 
the  seductiveness  of  its  picture  of  the  Church  as  originally  a  federation 
of  patriarchates,  and  of  Catholicity  as  the  basis  of  all  true  doctrine ; 
but,  he  asks,  what  are  these  save  specious  and  delusive  semblances  and 
mirages,  which,  when  closely  examined,  prove  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
to  the  practice  of  primitive  ages,  and  even  to  reason  and  good  sense  t 
And  then,  in  a  sentence  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  he  adds, 
this  theory  "has  produced  the  Eastern  Churches,  almost  all  of  them 
dead  or  dying  for  the  last  many  centuries ;  it  has  produced  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  to-day  that  which  it  has  been  often  described  in 
language  not  more  severe  than  just,  as    *  a  monstrous  anomaly,'  a 
*  monstrous   failure,'   a   *  stupendous  self-contradiction,'   a    *  practical 
failure,'  a  *  scene  of  utter  disorder,'  &c." 

I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  on  this  paragraph  before  I  proceed  to 
•  "  Sparta  is  thy  lot,  adorn  her." 
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pte  the  yet  more  trenchant  phrases  in  which  the  indictment  ehifts  from 
le  Bitnalists  to  tho  Church  of  England  as  a  whole.  As  regards  the 
aeory  that  the  Christian  Church  was  orgau]2:ed  at  an  early  time  in 
ae  form  of  a  federation  of  patriarchates,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  he 
>ntrary  to  the  Gospel,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  all  four  Gospels 
id  their  narrative  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  foi-mal  organization  of 
_  16  Cliristian  Church,  as  something  apart  from  and  independent  of 
Judaism,  while  even  the  Acts  and  Epistles  scarcely  carry  ns  down  to 
the  first  beginnings  of  a  diocesan  episcopate,  discoverable  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  But  the  Abb(5  Mai*tin  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
le  idea  he  dismisses  so  airily  was  not  merely  present  to  the  minds  of 
lose  eminent  divines  of  early  Christendom  who  defined  the  Creed 
jid  shaped  the  polity  of  the  Church,  but  that  it  is  actually  embodied 
ith  singular  precision  of  statement  io  the  sixth  Canon  of  the 
icnmenical  Council  of  Nicaea ;  the  second  and  third  Canons  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople;  implicitly,  though  not  verbally, 
I  the  eighth  Canon  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus ;  and  in  the 
renty-eighth  Canon  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  those 
ibnr  chief  synods  of  ancient  Christendom  of  which  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  language  now  and  for  many  centuries  embodied  in  the 
Roman  Canon  Law,  says :  "  As  tlie  four  books  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  so 
I  acknowledge  that  I  receive  and  venemte  the  Four  Councils:  to 
^hrit,  the  Nicene,  .  .  .  the  Constantinopolitan,  .  •  .  further,  the  first  of 
^fcphesus,  ...  and  also  Chalcedon*  *  ,  .  I  embrace  them  with  entire 
^Hevotion,  I  maintain  them  with  the  fullest  approval,  because  upon 
^Khese,  as  on  a  squared  stone,  the  building  of  the  Holy  Faith  arises, 
^^nd  in  them  consists  the  rule  for  each  man's  Ufe  and  conduct ''  (Lib. 
I.   Regent,  Epist.   xxiv.   cited  in   Coi-pus   Juris  Canonici,  Decret.  I. 

tv,  2).  And  each  Pope  at  his  coronation  is  obliged  to  swear  that  he 
rill  keep  the  teacliing  of  these  four  Councils,  *'  usque  ad  nnum  apicem 
yimutilata  serx^ari'*  (Decret,  I,  xvi.  8).  As  to  Catholicity  of  doctrine, 
rather  than  submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff^  being  the  basis  of 
Christian  solidarity  in  the  Cliurch,  I  now  adduce  another  authority, 
by  which  the  Abbe  Martin  is  equally  bound.  The  Fathers  of  the 
^Jouncil  of  Trent,  in  their  Decree  on  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  enacted  in 
le  third  session,  February  4,  1546,  speak  thus:  '^  Wherefore  it  [the 
jimcil]  has  decided  to  have  set  forth,  in  the  very  same  words  as  those 
I'hereiu  it  is  read  in  all  churches,  the  S;\T[iibol  of  Faith  which  the  Holy 
toman  Church  uses,  as  that  first  principle  wherein  all  who  profess  the 
iristian  faith  necessarily  ngree^and  the  ftj^n  and  only  foundation  against 
ffhich  the  (jaies  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,  which  is  of  this  sort :  *  I  believe 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty/  &c.," — the  Nicene  Creed  being 
Itioted  in  full, 

^Vhat  he  means  by  the  Anglican  theoiy  (which  to  his  mind  must 
imply  a  post-Reformation  date)  having prodneed  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  are  older  than  Romeitself,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand.  Perhaps 
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T^hat  he  does  mean  is,  that  if  these  Churches,  which  in  early  Christian 
days  were  far  more  populous,  important,  and  full  of  intellectual 
life,  than  the  depopulated  provinces  which  then  composed  the  Soman 
patriarchate,  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  claims,  yielded  up  their 
primeval  independence,  and  recognized  the  Pope,  not  the  Creed,  as  the 
centre  and  bond  of  Christian  union,  the  course  of  history  would  have 
been  signally  altered,  and  Islam  would  not  have  displaced  Christianity 
in  so  many  Oriental  regions.  If  this  be  what  the  Abb6  intends,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  unsupported  conjecture, 
and  not  to  that  of  ascertained  fact,  capable  of  serving  as  material  for 
solid  argument. 

His  charge  against  the  English  Church  collectively,  is  that  it 
works  badly,  and  never  so  badly  as  when  it  puts  forth  a  little  fresh 
life  and  vigour ;  that  the  bishops  for  three  hundred  years  past  have 
never  proved  equal  to  their  duty,  notably  just  now,  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years — a  proposition  I,  for  one,  do  not  dream  of  disputing ; 
that  there  has  never  been  quietness,  peace,  and  order  in  the  Church 
of  England  save  when  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  civil  power,  and  when 
the  Sovereign  has  gagged  bishops  and  Convocation,  and  brought  about 
thereby  an  interval  of  order  and  peace,  which  is  also  that  of  nothing- 
ness ;  that  every  attempt  to  infuse  new  life  has  produced  schisms  and 
convulsions  which  have  nearly  destroyed  the  Church ;  that  even  now 
Ritualism,  and  Ritualism  alone,  is  compromising  the  very  existence  of 
the  Establishment ;  while  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  efforts  of 
Ritualists  in  the  direction  of  Catholicism,  despite  the  acknowledged 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  devotedness  which  mark  them,  show  that  they 
are  working  against  the  very  principles  of  Anglicanism  itself. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  offer  my  compliments  to  the  Abb6  for  the 
skill  and  adroitness  with  which  these  cuts  and  thrusts  are  made. 
It  is  a  real  intellectual  pleasure  to  contrast  his  delicate  rapier-play 
with   the  clumsy  bludgeon-flourishing  of  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  for 
example.    But  he  is  wasting  his  science  of  fence  by  assailing  the 
wrong  persons.     To  show  the  purely  insular  Churchman,  the  mere 
Anglican,  that  there  are  grave  faults,  startling  anomalies,  and  notoriooB 
abuses  of  theory  and  practice  in  a  commimion  which  he  has  taught 
himself  to  regard  as  an  improved  edition  of  Apostolic  Christianity, 
is  effective  enough,  but  the  whole  raison  d^Hre  of  the  Ritualist  move- 
ment— taking  it  in  the   widest  sense  as  denoting   the    energizing 
vanguard   of  the   entire  Catholic  Revival  in  each  stage  of  its  forty 
years'  onward  progress — is  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  development 
of  efficiency  in  the  Church  of  England.     I  doubt  if  the  Abb^  Martin 
can  tell  us  anything  in  this  direction  which  Ritualists  do  not  know 
already;  but  if  he  can  unearth  any  scandal,  or  disclose  any  weak 
point  which  has  escaped  their  detection,  I  can  assure  him  that  they  will 
thank  him  for  his  help,  and  simply  remark,  "  Hero  is  another  piece  of 
work  cut  out  for  us." 
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Before  touching  on  the  AbWs  broader  charges  agaiiist  Anglican- 
sm,  it  is  desirable  to  correct  two  erroFS  of  fact  into  which  he  has 
:)ardonably  fallen.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  incf3rrect  to  say 
that  Ritnaliem  is  the  single  cause  of  the  present  peril  uf  the  EBtabliah- 
ment,  but  it  is  not  even  indirectly  one  of  the  causes.     The  Abb^  is  so 
far  right  in  making  the  statement  that  it  has  been  made  before,  and 
that  very  loudly,  by  two  cdasses  of  persons.     In  the  first  place,  the 
extreme  Puritan  school  has  incessantly  repeated  it  to  the  bishops^ 
jm  it  believes  to  be  collectively  much  more  concenied  for  the 
Btbhshment  than  for  the  Church,  in  order  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  employ  severer  measures  of  repression  against  the  Ritualists^  in  the 
lope  of  thereby  maintxiining  their  own  civil  privileges ;  and  in  the 
lext  place,  the  bishops  have  in  many  instances  repeated  it  in  their 
turn,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  moderate  High  Church  school, 
phich  is  conservative  above  all  things,  to  join  them  in  the  raid  upon 
litualists,  regarded  as  the  inbringers  of  revolutionary  change.     But  if 
le  will  look  into  the  facts  for  himself,  he  will  notice  that  the  agitation 
Ifor  disestablishment  is  due  to  causes  which  are  operating  in  every  coun- 
where  there  is  an  Established  Church ;  that  the  main  influence  at 
rork  here  and  now  is  Nonconformist  hostility  to  the  very  notion  of 
ay  State  Church,  quickened  by  the  sense  of  social  inferiority  which 
>issenter8  feel  and  resent  very  keenly  j  that  the  particular  shape  the 
agitation  is  taking  at  present  has  nothing  whatever  to    do   with 
Ritualism^  but  is  a  struggle  of  Nonconformists   for   superior   burial 
rights  over  the  clergy   in  the  churchyards   of  the  Estabhshment — 
superior,  not  merely  equal,  In  these  saUent  respects :  free  choice  of  the 
^J>odies  to  be  intended,  free  choice  of  the  pei'son  to  ofliciate,  free  choice 
^B)f  the  sex'vice  to  be  used,  whereas  the  Church  is  tied  dowu  strictly  by 
^Haw  in  all  three — with  avowed  intention  to  claim  similarly  superior 
^Highti)  in  the  churches,  declared  to  be  national  property,  when  the 
Hfchurchyards    have    been    conquered ;    and,    finally,    that   the   three 
"     branches  of  the  Anglican   communion  in  which  chsestablishment  has 
^^Iready  been  efiected,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  ^Vest  Indies,  are  al! 
^fcnarkedly  non-ritualistic,  while  all  things  point  to  the  Presbyterian 
'     Estiiblishment  in  Scotland  as  the  next  subject  for  operation.      Doubt- 
less it  is  true  enough  that  a  small  section  of  the  Ritualists  has  been  so 
aggrieved  by  the  recent  lawless  encroachments  of  the  civil  power  on 
10  spiritual  domain,  that  it  is  now  lending  its  aid  to  the  forces  at  work 
separate  Chm*ch  and  State,  but  it  has  come  up  as  a  late  ally.     In 
le  next  place,  the  Abbe,  when  alleging  that  Ritualists  are  working 
Igainst  Anglicanism  itself,  and  cannot  justify  their  position,  does  but 
?cho*  as  he  truly  says,  a  whole  chorus  of  English  objectors,  from  the 
b^ishops  downwards,  who  assert  the  very  same  thing ;  and  it  is  not 
|F  ^^tg  that  he  should  use  such  a  weapon  when  put  into  his  hand. 

.^.A  traverse  the  statement  generally  by  simply  replying  that  the 
cardinal  principle  of  AngUcanism,  as  kid  down  in  formulary  after 
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formulary,  in  Prayer  Book,  Articles,  Canons,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
so  forth,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  is  appeal  to  the  early  Church  of  the 
first  five  centuries  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  that 
Ritualists  are  trying  to  make  this  appeal  a  fact  and  not  a  theoiy.  But 
I  will  take  up  broader  ground,  and  put  the  matter  to  a  practiced  issue. 
The  Abb^  will  admit,  as  a  logician,  that  enfeeblement  or  failure  must 
be  the  imvarying  result  of  any  course  of  action  which  conflicts  with 
the  requirements  and  nature  of  the  body  acted  on.  Let  an  agricul- 
turist use  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil  for  crops  which  need  abundant 
moisture,  such  as  rice ;  let  him  feed  his  graminivorous  animals  on 
meat ;  let  him  sow  his  com  when  the  ground  is  bound  hard  as  iron 
with  keen  frost,  and  what  will  come  of  it?  Now  Ritualism,  in  that 
extended  sense  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken,  has  been  at  work 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  grown 
from  very  small  beginnings  to  be  the  most  active  and  energizing  of 
its  factors.  If  it  have  been  an  aUen  and  hostile  element,  the  reeoltB 
of  its  introduction  must  needs  be  marked  enfeeblement  and  decay  of 
the  whole  body  it  has  affected.  But  the  precise  contrary  is  the  most 
patent  of  facts.  It  is  not  Ritualists  alone  who  say  so,  but  their  most 
embittered  and  persistent  enemies  and  detractors.  In  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  joint  Allocution  against  the  Ritualists  put  forth  by  all 
the  English  archbishops  and  bishops,  save  those  of  Durham  and 
Sarum,  on  March  1,  1875,  they  say :  "  We  acknowledge,  humbly  and 
thankfully,  the  mercies  vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to  the  Church  of 
England.  By  His  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  our 
Church  has  of  late  been  enabled  in  a  marvellous  manner  to  promote 
His  glory  and  to  advance  His  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
we  judge  by  external  signs, — ^the  churches  built,  restored,  and  endowed 
during  the  last  forty  years;  the  new  parishes  formed  in  that  time, 
especially  in  our  great  towns  and  cities;  the  vast  sums  of  money 
voluntarily  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  rehgious  education ;  the 
extension  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries, 
including  the  foimdation  of  more  than  fifty  new  sees;  the  great 
increase  in  the  niunber  of  persons  of  all  classes  who  by  prayers  and 
labour  assist  in  the  work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ,— -all  bear 
witness  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
English  Church."  And  then,  more  suo,  they  turn  round  in  the  veiy 
next  paragraph  to  revile  and  blacken  the  only  people  who  have 
brought  tins  state  of  things  about.  Next,  there  has  been  a  represen- 
tative gathering  of  the  Low  Church  clergy  held  yearly  for  the  last 
half-century,  and  known  as  the  Islington  Conference.  In  every  recent 
meeting  of  that  fiwsembly,  one  or  other  of  the  speakers  has  adverted  to 
the  marvellous  change  for  the  better  which  has  come  over  the  whole 
Church  of  England  as  a  corporate  institution,  and  has  incidentally 
brought  in  the  date  of  the  revival  as  about  forty  years  in  operation. 
Now,  the  only  new  factor  which  was  introduced  at  that  period  was  the 
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Oxford  movement  of  1833,  which  has  been  influencing  the  country  ever 
fiiDce.  The  Broad  Church  school  had  its  innings  from  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  till  the  French  Revolution,  and  as  uearlj  as  posBible 
killed  the  Church  of  England  in  its  religious  aspect,  besides  making  it 
a  Tery  gink  of  jobs  and  abusee.      The  Evangelical  school,  taking  its 

tise  after  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  made  its  work  easy,  did  a  great 
Seal  lor  the  revival  of  personal  religion,  yet  not  only  ebaayed  no 
orporate  reforms  wdiatever  within  the  Church,  but  actually  created 
lodern  Dissent,  which  it  fostered,  till,  from  one-seventh  at  most  of  the 
opulation  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  is  now  about 
three-eighths,  and  the  most  powerful  rival  and  thwarter  of  the  Church. 
id  the  large  central  mass  then,  as  now,  and  as  always,  was  mainly 
lert.,  and  quite  incapable  of  originating  movement.      Therefore  it 
Follows  that  the  present  oonepicuous  revival  m  dae  exclueively  to  the 
^rlom  hope  of  the  High  Church  school ;  and  the  inference  from  this 
let  must  be  drawn  in  one  of  two  ways.     Either  Ritualism  is  the  only 
Irue  and  genuine  Anglicanism,  under  which  alone  the  Church   of 
ilngland  can  really  thrive  and  prosper ;  or  it  is  so  much  better,  tested 
by  its  results,  than  AngUcanism,  that  it  ouglit,  on  the  mere  groimd  of 
>raetical  expediency,  to  be  eubetituted  for  it.      The  KitualiBts  tbem- 
fcelves  take  the  former  view,  and  the  objection  to  the  latter  is  that 
jklready  stated,  that  an  element  out  of  harmony  with  the  body  iuto 
(rhich  it  is  introduced  cannot  tend  to  the  strength  or  healthy  develop- 
lent  of  that  body. 

Now  to  return  to  the  Abb^*s  charges  against  the  Chm^ch  of  England 

generally,  as  a  monstrous  anomaly  and  failure,  which  never  knows 

irder  and  quiet  save  in  drowsy  trance,  which  buys  life  at  the  price  of 

chism  and  disorder.     I  would  ask  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  to 

compare  this  language  with  that  which  I  have  cited  above,  as  to  the 

Ifascination  exerted  by  the  EngUsh  Church  upon  its  sincere  adherents, 

ind  to  see  how  far  the  two  ai"e  capable  of  being  reconciled  when 

plaoed  side  by  side.     Nobody  cared  about  the  Churcli  of  England, 

ive  as  a  source  of  income,  when  it  was  in  Broad  CTiurch  hands  a 

hundred  years  ago  ;  few  people  cared  about  it  in  the  earlier  part  of 

centuiy,  and  Cobbett*8  **  Legacy  to  Parsons  "  -will  help  to  tell  why; 

)ut  the  attractiveness  about  it  now  is  that  it  does  work,  and  that  with 

:iarked  vigour,  under  exceptional  diBubilities  unposed  from  ^v'ithout; 

rhile  its  anomahes,  like  those  of  the  English  Constitution  itself,  are 

lue  to  an  mtricate  series  of  counter-checks,  preventing  more  evil  and 

Inction  than  they  cause,  but  which  are,  I  well  know,  pecuHarly  unin- 

alligible  and  exasperating  to  the  French  mind,  which  attaches  far 

ivore  value  to  symmetry  of  construction  than  to  efficiency  of  working, 

st  as  in  French  literature  finish  of  style  is  set  incomparably  above 

itrinsio  weight  of  matter.     But  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  circum- 

ice  to  which  the  Abbe  draws  particular  attention  as  the  one  fatal 

loi  pecidiar  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  never  is  (juiet  and 
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orderly  without  being  half  dead,  and  that  whenever  it  is  alive  and 
vigorous,  it  is  also  full  of  strife  and  disturbance,  holds  good  of  the 
Church  Universal  all  through  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  day.  The  three  great  era«  of  Church  life  and 
of  theological  Uterature — the  fourth,  the  period  which  bridges  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  the  sixteenth  centuries — ^are  all  times  of 
conflict.  The  golden  age  of  the  later  French  Church  was  when  Louis 
XIV.,  aided  by  Bossuet  and  De  Marca,  was  struggling  to  wrest  the 
regale  from  the  Pope,  and  when  the  Jansenist  controversy  was  occupy- 
ing all  the  keenest  intellects  in  his  kingdom ;  while  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century,  the  tenth,  and  the  eighteenth,  the  three  chief  eras 
of  ecclesiastical  peace,  are  the  least  active  and  honourable  in  the 
annals  of  Christendom.  The  Abb6  has  come  upon  a  general  law, 
and  has  thought  to  restrict  its  incidence  to  one  soUtary  example. 

Next  in  order  of  the  charge  comes  the  statement  of  the  intellectual 
reasons  which  the  Abb^  regards  as  deterrents.  He  is  far  less  clear  and 
precise  on  this  head  than  on  the  two  former,  and  the  sum  of  what  he 
has  got  to  say  is  that  Ritualists  do  not  look  at  [Roman]  Catholicism  as 
a  whole,  so  as  to  get  a  full  view  of  its  harmonious  unity  and  other 
transcendent  merits,  but  take  it  piecemeal,  and  so  do  not  see  the  true 
connexion  of  its  parts ;  that  they  do  not  read  history  with  the  prede- 
termination to  disbeKeve  everything  alleged  against  Rome,  to  make 
the  fullest  allowances  for  incontestable  objections,  as  due  to  individual 
faults,  not  to  corporate  blameworthiness, — that  is,  that  they  wrongly 
fail  to  do  in  the  case  of  Rome  what  he  forbids  them  to  do  in  the  case 
of  England, — and  to  acknowledge  as  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  not 
only  does  the  Roman  Church  work  well,  but  that  it  is  the  only  com- 
munion which  does  work  well. 

To  my  apprehension,  this  passage,  which  I  have  abridged,  but  not 
consciously  coloured,  is  not  in  the  least  a  statement  of  the  intellectual 
reasons  which  impede  secession ;  it  is  a  complaint  that  Ritualists  do 
not  enter  on  the  inquiry  by  "  sacrificing  their  intellect,"  and  begging 
the  question  they  are  supposed  to  be  proving;  it  is,  in  short,  au 
averment  that  they  have  no  business  to  have  any  intellectual  reasons 
at  all  against  conversion.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  process  of 
survey  which  the  Abbe  suggests  somewhat  more  clearly  indicated,  as 
also  the  observatory  from  which  the  bird's-eye  view  he  reconmiends 
can  be  obtained,  for  I  cannot  discover  the  least  clue  to  either  in  his 
remarks.   As  to  the  main  issue  raised  here,  I  will  touch  on  it  by-and-by. 

He  does,  however,  adduce  in  a  subsequent  division  of  his  argument 
a  real  intellectual  difficulty,  which  he  has  classified  separately,  under 
the  head  of  moral  and  disciplinary  questions :  namely,  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  Authority.  And  here,  while  putting  his  finger  with  prompt 
accuracy  on  the  weakest  point  of  AngUcanism,  its  laxity  of  discipline, 
he  is  yet  conscious  that  he,  as  a  Frenchman,  in  magnifying  authority 
as  the  root-principle  of  all  religion,  views  the  matter  from  a  stand- 
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nut  widely  different  from  that  of  EngUehmen,  accustomed  to  consti- 

tutioiml  libertj%  a  plant  wHch  has  never  thriven  in  France,  and  of 

Fhich  Fmuce  has  never  even  had  a  near  view,  save  mider  the  huekster- 

3g,  priggiBk»  and  Philistine  rule  of  Louis  Philippe,     The  truth  is,  not 

)nly  that  every  Frenchman  regards  government  as  an  end  and  good  in 

f,  and  the  citizen  firet  and  chiefly  ae  a  governable  entity  ;  but  that 

idem  Roman  theology,  forsaking  even  medieeval  teaching,  has  come 

round  to  the  Lutheran  heresy  of  the  total  and  unmixed  depravity  of 

human  nature,  and  goes  on  the  principle  that  the  smallest  relaxation 

of  restraint  on  the  intellect  straightway  brings  in  unbelief,  and  the 

Blighteat  liberty  of  the  will  means  vice  ;  so  that  the  only  way  to  keep 

the  Church  and  Society  from  chaos  and  dissohition  is  to  tie  every  one 

up  tight,  except  a  very  few  rulers  and  a  few  more  spies,  and  to  let 

both  rulers  and  spies  feel  that  they  are  watched  and  pmiishable  in 

tieir  tuni.     What  this  comes  to  in  Roman  Catholic  school  discipline 
he  Hon.  and  Rev,  \Yilliam  Petre  has  been  telling  the  Enghsh  pubHc 
lately;  what  it  comes  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  spheres  I  will 
cite  from  the  pregnant  words  t>f  Pomponio  Leto,  which  are  beUeved 
convey  the  sentiments  of  the  late  Cardinal  Nobili-Vitelleschi,  sinca 
In   ItaUau  prelate  cannot  be  chai'ged  with  viewing  the   question 
irough  the  spectacles  of  an  impenitent  English  Liberal  like  myself, 
Pomponio  Lcto,  asking  why  it  is  that  Catholic  societies  exclusively 
modern  times  are  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  violent,  brutal,  and 
fenvious  revolution,  from  which  Geraiany,  England,  Switzerland,  and 
lerica  are  free,  declares  that  the  only  posrible  answer  is  the  exaggera- 
Bon  of  the  principle  of  Authority,  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  Latin 
'Cliin^ch  over  since  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  since  the  French 

I  devolution. 
f  "  This  thirst  for  authority,  called  forth  in  the  first  instance  by  the  mgubordi- 
iiation  of  the  age,  and  kejtt  up  Mnth  the  view  of  maintaining  order  aud  unity 
ID  the  t/hurch,  too  often  results  in  destroying  the  first  and  impairing  the 
pecond.  .  ,  .  Moreover,  the  excessive  use  of  aut li on ty  in  relation  to  the 
inasses  has  the  result  of  weakening  and  aoffietimes  of  suppressing  the  working 
of  individual  conscience.?,  by  absorbing  their  sense  of  personal  respousibUity 
io  the  sole  conscience  «»f  ('burch  authority,  and  so  the  perception  of  gpood  and 
evil  cea.8es  to  be  personal  and  8jxDntanet>tis,  .  .  ,  It  often  happens  that  the 
Catholic,  unle.ss  g'ifted  with  unusual  superiority  of  mind,  hu  no  knotvledge  of 
food  and  evti  other  than  that  which  he  derives  from  the  cxteraal  authority, 
rbich  in  many  cases  is  represented  by  any  chance  individual.  .  ,  •  The 
ansequence  of  such  an  excessive  aubiuission  to  authority  is  that  the  human 
^nscience,  being-  often  jll-gTiided,  is  likely  to  go  astray ;  at  any  rate,  having 
pever  learnt  to  judge  for  itself,  it  loses  the  capacity  for  so  doing,  grows  gradu- 
llly  weaker,  and  at  last  becomes  impotent,  .  .  .  The  recoil  from  such  a 
jjospotism  In  the  present  day  frequently  throws  the  pupils  of  the  Jesnits 
iiito  rcvoltitionary  excesses.  .  .  .  Hence  arise  the  subtleties,  the 
Liental  conipronuses,  and  the  disingenuousness,  too  freiiueutly  met  with, 
mongst  our  people,  ...  All  c^juiitrics  governed  by  the  ritra-CathoUc 
'eginu  arc  without  any  appreciation  of  the  real  nature  of  authority,  which  is 
Itematcly  adored  ^vith  servility  and  subjectetl  to  outrage."® 
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The  Abb^  complains  because  English  journals  still  quote  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Bonnechose  in  the  Senate,  though  uttered  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  "  My  clergy  is  a  regiment ;  when  I  say,  March,  it 
marches."  Surely,  the  point  is  not  how  long  ago  they  were  uttered, 
but  their  truth,  whether  they  did  not  compress  into  epigram  the  whole 
policy  of  theFrench  episcopate,  and  whetherthat  policy hasnot  remained 
unaltered  since,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  French  Church.  And  in  a 
clever  but  thoroughly  unsubstantial  defence  of  that  Church  as  it  now 
is,  he  has  made  certain  statements  which  I  am  going  to  dispute.  He 
says  first,  that  if  the  Church  were  left  free  by  the  State  to  act,  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism  now  existing  would  be  relaxed,  and  the  old 
provisions  of  the  Canon  Law  touching  collation  to  benefices  and  the 
irremovability  of  the  clergy  would  be  restored.  I  reply  (1)  that  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  plot  of  Pius  VII.  with  Napoleon  L 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  therefore  has  the 
highest  possible  Roman  Catholic  sanction ;  (2)  that  the  same  policy 
is  being  carried  out  more  and  more  in  the  Anglo-Roman  body,  where 
the  State  does  not  meddle  at  all ;  (3)  that  the  Bishops  in  Belgium 
extort  bonds  of  resignation  from  the  beneficed  clergy ;  (4)  that  the 
Vatican  decrees,  by  annulling  episcopal  independence,  and  giving 
the  Pope  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction  in  every  diocese,  have 
extended  the  very  same  principle  much  more  widely  and  in  a  higher 
sphere,  so  that  it  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  Roman  system. 

When  he  urges  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Church  in  France,  as 
contrasted  with  the  popularity  of  the  Church  in  England,  is  due  to 
the  firmer  attitude  of  the  former  in  never  paltering  with  the  right,  or 
sacrificing  its  independence,  I  simply  ask  him  if  he  remember — he 
cannot  forget — how  and  why  it  was  that  the  French  clergy,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  was  making  his  way  to  imperial  power  through 
treason  and  massacre,  and  when  their  decision  might  have  turned  the 
wavering  scale,  blessed  the  Man  of  December,  and  won  for  themselves 
the  undying  hatred  of  his  victims  and  their  friends  !  Was  it  not  a 
bargain  as  to  the  occupation  of  Rome,  entered  into  with  certain 
bishops,  who  then  put  the  screw  on  their  subordinates  ?  And  it  is 
still  believed  that  the  disastrous  war  of  1870  was  prompted  by  clerical 
intrigue  far  more  than  by  dynastic  motives ;  so  that  the  clergy  are 
even  now  much  more  unpopular  than  the  Empire. 

And  as  to  the  peasant  level  of  the  French  clergy,  and  the  excuse 
that  the  absence  of  gentlemen  from  their  body  is  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similar  disappearance  of  gentlemen  from  democratized 
civil  society,  I  really  must  say  that  the  Abb6  is  playing  with  us,  and 
relying  on  our  unfamiliarity  with  the  France  of  to-day.  It  was  a 
remark  of  a  duke  elected  as  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly  not  long  ago  that 
he  never  met  so  many  brother-dukes  in  his  life  eis  he  did  amongst  his 
colleagues ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leges, and  of  the  rise  of  a  shoddy  aristocracy  with  sham  names  and 
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Tged  titlea,  now  swamiiug  in  every  department  of  France,  neverthe- 
m  the  fact  is  that  the  nohles^e  are  still  a  very  powerful  factor,  numeri- 
.lly  and  influentially*  in  French  rural  fiociety,  and  not  without  their 
eight  in  all  save  the  Radical  manufacturing  centres.  There  are  sixty 
ousand  (?)  French  prieBte  ont  of  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
leaiaBtioe,  and  on  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
^ntlsfolks  in  the  nation,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  or  four 
thousand  priesta  drawn  from  the  higher  social  grades.  As  a  faot,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  ten,  outside  the  Jemiit  body.  Nay,  the  Abb6 
iongand's  statistics  now  tell  us  that  so  far  from  the  nobility  alone  being 
(bsent  from  the  French  clerical  ranks,  there  is  scarcely  a  fraction  of 
10  priesthood  drawn  from  the  middle  class,  whether  professional  or 
<eoiiunercial,  and  that  even  the  supply  of  peasants  has  fallen  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  every  diocese  in  France  save  Pai-is  is  undermanned, 
that  three  thousand  benefices  are  vacant  and  cannot  be  filled,  and  that 
three  thousand  parishes  besides  have  neither  priests  nor  church.  Two 
ore  remarks  may  fitly  end  this  negative  portion  of  my  reply :  first, 
at  I  nnist  offer  the  correction  that  English  Eitualists  are  not  so 
amoured  of  the  practical  working  of  Infallibility  in  the  Roman  Church 
to  desire  its  introduction  here,  any  more  than  Englieh  Libemls  covet 
the  instrtntions  of  Spanish  American  republics  in  exchange  for  their 
own  monarchical  form  of  government ;  and  next,  that  the  Abl}4  has  laid 
undue  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  translated  and 
adapted  a  work  on  confession  by  Mgr.  Gaume.  The  truth  is  that 
Ritualists,  in  considering  how  they  may  best  strengthen  and  adorn  the 
I  Church  of  England*  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Penivians,  who  held  that 
^■ffold^  wherever  or  with  whomsoever  foimd,  belonged  to  the  Sun-God 
^Knd  the  Inca.  The  modern  Ritualist  is  entirely  free  from  the  etrait- 
^Baced  prejudices  of  his  Anglican  brother,  and  is  perfectly  ready  to  take 
^^a  hint  or  adopt  a  useful  addition  from  any  quarter  wliatHoever,  and 
does  not  care  a  straw  whether  a  Roman  cardinal  or  a  Baptist,  minister 
be  its  original  parent,  whether  it  be  a  Jesuit  invention,  like  the  Ignatian 
retreat,  or  a  Nonconformist  one,  like  the  mothers'  meeting;  no  more 
thinking  himself  bound  to  copy  everything  where  he  has  found  some- 
thing, than  his  countrymen  feel  any  obligation  to  import  Chiaese 
manners  into  England  along  with  their  tea. 

It  will  not  be  inexpedient,  for  the  sake  of  narrowing  the  issue,  to 
preface  the  positive  division  of  this  reply  by  stating  what  the  reasons 
are  why  some  few  Ritualists,  clerical  and  lay,  do  become  Roman 
Cathohes,  before  explaining  the  reasons  why  the  main  body  do  not. 
I  have  had  unusual  facilities  for  coming  to  distinct  conclusions  on  this 
subji  '  '  ing  had  much  conversation  with  persons  who  have  after- 
^i«rar<i  I'd,  besides  having  read  mostof  tho  manifestoes  which  the 

^■ecedei-a  have  in  a  great  number  of  cases  published,  either  as  their 
^Bfwn  justification,  or  in  the  hope  that  the  arguments  which  prevailed 
^^ith  themselves  may  equally  influence  others.   And  first,  I  have  never 
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yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,  known  one  penion  who 
has  been  brought  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  result  of  such  a 
dispassionate,  historical,  and  theological  course  of  study  of  its  claims 
and  system  as  the  Abb6  Martin  recommends  to  the  Ritualists.  I  am 
not  asserting  the  thing  to  be  impossible  in  itself.  That  would  be 
begging  the  whole  question  at  issue.  I  am  merely  stating  the  fact  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  do  not  forget  that  Cardinal  Manning,  who  is 
probably  more  familiar  than  any  man  living  with  the  art  of  pro- 
selytism,  has  denounced  the  "  appeal  to  history  "  in  questions  of  religion 
as  "  heresy  and  treason  " — a  tolerably  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  sort 
of  evidence  he  thinks  discoverable  by  that  process.  I  should  classify 
nearly  all  the  converts  with  whom  I  have  had  any  acquaintance  undet 
three  heads — (1)  those  who  have  seceded  from  causes  of  temperament; 
(2)  those  who  have  done  so  from  sentimental  motives ;  and  (3)  those 
who  have  gone  on  what  I  may  call  practical  grounds. 

By  the  first  class  I  mean  persons  like  the  late  F.  W.  Faber,  to 
whom,  from  their  natural  disposition,  the  Roman  system  is  power- 
fully attractive,  who  make  no  pretence  at  all  of  inquiry  into  its  merits, 
but  accept  it  eagerly  because  they  like  it ;  just  as  they  might  like 
oysters  or  pastry,  without  caring  to  know  anything  about  the  nutritive 
value  of  those  articles  of  food.  So,  too,  there  are  minds  whose  bias 
is  just  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  are  innately  Evangelical  or 
Rationalist  in  tone,  and  are  never  easy  till  they  find  their  oongetial 
atmosphere,  in  which  alone  they  can  breathe  with  comfort  to  them- 
selves. But  there  is  no  evidential  value  in  cases  of  this  sort>  and  they 
form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole. 

I  may  illusti-ate  the  next  class  by  a  story  I  once  found  in  some 
Ro]±Lan  Catholic  book  of  religious  anecdotes,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten.  A  married  pair — they  were  French  Protestants — ^were 
driving  in  an  open  carriage  through  a  street  where  the  gentleman  had 
some  business  to  transact.  He  pulled  up  at  the  door  he  wanted,  which 
happened  to  be  just  opposite  a  beautiful  old  Gothic  church,  and 
entered  the  house,  leaving  his  wife  behind  in  the  carriage  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  he  returned,  she  said  to  him,  "My  dear,  I  am 
a  Catholic,  and  desire  to  be  received  into  the  One  Church.  I  have 
been  looking  across  at  that  lovely  building  there,  and  am  convinced 
that  the  religion  which  its  builders  professed  must  be  the  true  one, 
and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  people  who  built  our  Protestant 
temple."  And  accordingly  she  was  received  within  a  few  days, 
followed,  if  my  memory  be  not  at  fault,  by  her  husband,  overpowered 
by  the  cogency  of  the  lady's  argument.  It  is  something  that  the 
building  did  not  happen  to  be  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  or  the  Jimma 
MuBJid  of  Delhi,  for  then  the  pair  might  have  turned  Mohammedans. 
There  is  so  much  which  is  august  and  stately,  so  much  which  is  graceful 
and  picturesque,  so  much  which  is  profound  and  mysterious,  so  much 
which  is  heroic  and  romantic,  in  the  history  and  aspect  of  the  Qiurch 
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of  Rome,  that  minde  which  have  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
more  emotion  than  logic,  are  apt  to  be  earned  away  hj  the  sheer 
impulse  of  admiration,  and  to  believe  on  trust  that  what  held  good 
of  the  twelfth  century,  for  instance,  is  equally  discoverable  now,  tliat 
the  exceptional  spleiidourfl  which  have  arrested  their  attention  are 
mere  average  specimens  of  pervading  glory.  I  can  do  no  better  here 
than  qiioto  the  words  of  one  who  in  his  degree  did  as  much  as  any 
one  to  foster  this  mode  of  thought,  the  late  Augustus  Welby  Pugin, 
written  long  after  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  : — 

"All  anterior  to  the  ReFormation  is  ref^arded  and  dftflcritol  as  a  sort  of 
TTtopia — pleasant  niead*»w8,  happy  peasants,  merry  England — according  to 
Cobbett ;  bread  cheap  and  beef  for  nothing,  all  holy  monks,  all  holy  priests — 
holy  every t>ody*  Such  charity,  ajid  such  hospitaUty,  and  such  miity,  when 
every  man  was  a  Catholic.  I  once  believed  in  Utoi>ia  myself,  but  when  tested 
by  stem  facts  and  history,  it  all  melts  away  like  a  dream,"* 

The  eentiment^l  attraction  takes,  however,  a  comparative  form  more 
frequently  than  a  poeritive  one  ;  by  whicb  I  mean  that  pei-sons  who  are 
only  alive  to  certain  obvious  faults  in  the  Church  of  England,  often 
eak  just  where  Rome  is  strong,  are  indisposed  either  to  make  the 
ist  of  these  defects,  or  to  labour  personally  for  their  correction,  but 
ede  for  the  sake  of  finding  the  contradictory  of  that  which  has 
ispleased  them,  and  that  without  inquiring  whether  it  is  really  to  be 
d  where  they  seek    it,  or  whether    there  may  not    be    counter- 
lancing  disadvantages  of  which  they  are  unaware.   The  commonest 
all  the*©  motives  is  the  notion  carefully  inculcated  by  Roman  con- 
versialists,   and   accepted  without   examination  by   the   mass   of 
'dinary  people/that  there  is  absolute  harmony  and  xnrity  of  doctrinal 
teaching  within  the  Roman  pale,  as  contrasted  with  the  strife  and 
Honflict  of  opinions  in  the  Church  of  England.     Theologians  who 
^kve  tested  the  matter  know  better,  of  course,  but  they  are  always  a 
^Bender  minority.     Or  it  may  be  weariness  at  being  worried,  and 
^fcolded,    and   hustled,    and    rabbled,    whether    as  cleric  or  laic,    for 
^Kvergence  from  the  standards  of  popular  English  irrehgion;  but  this 
is  akin  to  a  boy  s  enlisting  as  a  soldier  when  made  imcomfortable  at 
home*     Chief  of  all  the  sentimental  reasons,  however,  is  disgust  at 
^tiie  almost  unbroken    and    unvaried    misconduct  of  the  collective 
^■iigUsh  bishops;  their  lack  of  moral  courage,  their  servility  to  the 
^■vil  power,  nay,  to  mere  popular  opinion,  however  crude,  ignorant,  and 
^ven  openly  irrehgious;  and,  above  all,  their  uniform  failure  to  regard 
themselves  and  to  act  as  the  natural  heads,  and  therefore  as  the  natural 
ders,  champions,  and  protectors,  of  the  clerical  body,  as  the  Judges 
for  the  Bar,  and  the  Horse  Guards  does  for  the  army, 
am  simply  putting  down  here  complaints  which  have  been  made 
mjeelf,  and  which  have  usually  been  directed  far  more  against 

*  pQgia's  Eatnest  Address  on  the  Establielmient  of  the  Hierarcfaj,  1S50* 
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bishops  who  lay  claim  to  High  Churchmanship  than  against  open  and 
professed  Evangeliccds  who  know  no  better.  The  charge  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard  it  made,  that  the  bishops  do  not  encourage 
and  lead  the  Catholic  Revival,  instead  of  always  acting  as  drags  upon 
its  wheels;  much  less  that  they,  like  the  Crown,  will  not  promote 
Eitualists  (since  these  regard  themselves  as  the  constitutional  Opposi- 
tion, not  yet  entitled  to  the  good  things  of  the  Ministry) ;  but  that 
they  never  come  forward  to  correct  any  popular  misapprehension, 
to  allay  any  wild  panic,  of  which  the  clergy  are  the  objects,  but 
themselves  swell  the  chorus  of  vituperation  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  lest  they  should  incur  any  share  of  the  passing  unpopu- 
larity. This  was  notably  the  case  quite  lately  when  the  storm  was 
raging  about  the  "  Priest  in  Absolution."  Not  one  bishop  had  the 
boldness  to  say  plainly  that  the  Church  of  England  teaches  auricular 
confession  in  its  Prayer  Book,  and  that  clergymen  who  were  simply 
carrying  out  its  directions,  are  more  honest,  loyal,  and  consistent, 
than  those  who  not  merely  neglected  but  reviled  the  practice,  and 
ought  accordingly  to  be  let  alone.  What  is  perhaps  worse  in  this 
connexion  was  that  the  specific  charge  made  at  the  time  was  that 
certain  Ritualistic  clergymen  had  wantonly  put  a  book,  declared  to  be 
obscene,  into  public  circulation,  the  actual  fact  being  that  they  had 
bought  up  the  book  with  the  express  purpose  of  vnthdrawing  it  from 
circulation,  and  that  so  effectually,  that  the  copy  which  Lord  Redes- 
dale  produced  as  his  brief  in  the  House  of  Lords  had,  as  Mr.  CoUette, 
the  well-known  Evangelical  soUcitor  and  controversialist,  has  incau- 
tiously told  UB,  to  be well,  informally  conveyed,  by  the  person 

to  whom  its  publicity  is  due.  The  story  has  been  denied  since,  but 
it  came  from  a  friendly  pen,  and  has  eveiy  mark  of  probability 
about  it.  Now,  not  only  did  no  bishop  attempt  to  rebut  the  false  accusa- 
tion, but  several  of  them  repeated  it.  And  lastly  in  this  category,  the 
complaint  is  often  heard  that  Ritualism,  which  is  at  the  worst  a  devout 
and  earnest  movement,  erring  if  you  please,  but  ardently  Christiau 
and  missionary,  is  the  onli/  kind  of  clerical  action  with  which  a  bishop 
will  interfere  penally.  Open  depravation  of  Christianity  itself  in  the 
pulpit,  personal  immoraUty  of  life,  daring  nonconformity  in  public 
worship,  gross  neglect  of  pastoral  duties,  illegally  exacted  fees  for 
gratuitous  offices,  deliberate  sordidness  and  irreverence  in  the  minis- 
tration of  sacraments ;  all  these  I  have  myself  known  to  have  been 
laid  before  bishop  after  bishop,  with  no  result  whatever  save  a 
snubbing  to  the  complainant,  while  the  slightest  hint  of  Ritualism 
was  sure  to  meet  with  immediate  attention  and  expression  of  readiness- 
to  suppress  and  punish  it  if  possible.  That  sort  of  thing  sends  men^ 
over  to  Rome. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  curious  if  I  put,  as  I  now  do,  doubts  as 
the  vaUdity  of  Anglican  Orders,  as  to  the  canonical  jurisdiction  of  th< 
English  Episcopate,  and,  above  all,  as  to  the  fatal  oharacter  of  thi 
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jterferenco  of  the  State,  whether  in  Parliament  or  ia  the  Law  Courts, 
Fin  the  spiritual  domaio,  under  the  head  of  sentiraeotal  reasons  for 
laecesfiion,  aa  they  ceitainly  have  caused  inanj  to  secede.  But  I  do  so 
I  because  my  experience  is  that  they  are  almost  never  the  origiaal 
Ijnoviiig  causes,  but  are  simply  caught  up  subsequently,  in  nineteen 
]  cases  out  of  twenty,  as  a  justification  fur  seceding,  by  those  who  have 
ifii'st  been  carried  away  by  their  emutiuns^  and  then  try  to  persuade 
[themselves  and  others  that  they  have  been  actuated  by  reason  and 
[•study  alone,  an  assuinption  disproved  by  ten  minutes'  conversation 
[with  any  one  versed  in  the  subjects  named,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
fseceders  never  so  much  as  inquire  whether  things  are  any  better  in 
I  these  respects  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  take  on  trust  there  what  they 
^demand  to  have  proved  here  by  tests  which  are  asked  for  in  no  other 

Iiast  come  the  practical  reasons.     These  rank  under  three  clearly 
marked  heads.     First  is  the  wish  to  bo  free  from  clerical  obligations, 
and  to  enjoy  the  imrestraint  of  laymauship.     This,  though  not  cover- 
ing a  very  large  ninnber  of  cases,  does  miquestionably  account  for  an 
appreciable  fraction.  Next, — and  this  cliiefly  affects  lay  folk, — residence 
bin  some  part  of  the  country  not  yet  covered  by  the  rising  waters  of 
[the  Cathohc  Revival,  or  where  neglect,  sordidness,  or  a  narrow  and 
ISlliterate  Pmitanism,  are  stxU  dominant.     It  has  often  happened  that 
)ei"8ons  who   have   found    rehgious   piivileges,  which  ought  to  be 
laccessiblQ    to  oveiy  member  of  the    Church,  denied   even   to   their 
Leamest  entreaty,  who  have  been  shocked  and  revolted  by  wanton 
ice  and  profauity  in  word  and  act  by  some  clergyman,*  certain 
1*1)6  tjondoned  by  his  bishop  if  invoked ;  or  equally  alienated  by  the 
Itimorous  refusal  of  an  incumbent  to  do  what  he  knows  and  confesses 
to  be  his  dutj%  lest  he  should  compromise  himself;  have  cut  the  knot 
'by  seceeaion,  even  though  invoKriug  themselves  in  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  make  long  journeys,  at  infrequent  intervals,  to  obtain  their 
lew  minist rations.     And  finally  in  this  category  come  what  are  in  my 
[experience  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  namely,  those  who,  from 
lotives  of  sheer  mental  laziness  and  sloth,  and  of  unwillhigness  to 
fece  the  spiritual  problems  of  the  day  for  themselves,  go  out  of  a  com- 
mtmion  which  bids  them  **  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 

•  It  b  not  a  little  curious  how  there  Ls  an  actual  craving*  in  certain  types  of  Protea- 
tantlsm  to  exhibit  irreyerenoe  quit-e  gmtuitouBlj,  and  whvr**  there  itj  nathing  to  testify 
againit.  I  wUl  give  itn  instance  from  my  own  erjR^rienco,  which  occurred  when  I  was  a 
mere  Tx*y»  not  yet  even  an  undergraduate,  aad  reai^  amidst  the  ordinaij  Irish  Proteatant 
suTroundiiiga  of  thirty  yeare  ago.  It  so  happened  that  my  tutor,  a  piouB,  hut  Orange 
def^gymjuij  was  aaked  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  Bick  person  in  the  house. 
He  agreed  to  do  so,  but  of  oouree  had  no  altar-plate  for  the  purpose.  I,  knowing  then 
nothing  of  the  dignity  or  of  the  suitable  decencies  of  the  rite,  but  moved  by  instinct 
ali^iie^  procured  a  silver  goblet  and  anmll  salver  for  his  use.  He  bade  me  never  to  do  so 
again>  but  to  bring  him  a  common  wine-glass  and  cheese-plate,  suying  that  he  Btrongly 
ODJ«ctod  to  sucsh  fuss  and  ceremony,  and  that  the  oommontn'  things  were  for  the  purpoeej 
'*'" "  *^  "tter,  I  said  nothing,  but  was  eecrotlj  uhocked,  and  now  believe  that  I  then  reotnved 
";  impetus  which  urged  mo  on  by  degrees  from  my  traditional  beliefs  to  my  present 
\  standpoint. 
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Is  good,"  into  one  whose  easier  counsel  is  to  use  their  intellect  only  so 
long  and  so  far  as  it  may  lead  them  into  the  haven  of  Rome,  and 
thenceforward  to  abandon  all  the  trouble  and  sin  of  thinking,  which 
will  be  much  better  done  for  them  by  the  Church,  acting  through  the 
agency  of  a  qualified  director.  I  am  bold  to  say  that  this  is,  beyond 
all  others,  the  chief  motive  and  incentive  to  secession,  so  far  a«  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  examine  and  test  the  matter.  What  its  moral  value 
is,  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide. 

I  now  come  to  offer  my  own  account,  by  no  means  minutely  exhaus- 
tive, of  Ritualistic  stubbornness  and  tenacity  in  continuing  within  a 
Church  whose  rulers  either  actively  persecute  or  passively  disapprove 
men  of  that  school,  in  which  they  receive  hard  blows  and  scanty  or 
no  pay,  where  every  man's  tongue  and  hand  are  against  them. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  is  that  Ritualists  find 
themselves  by  no  act  or  choice  of  their  own,  but  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth,  education,  and  surroundings,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  the  presumption  so  far  is  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
they  should  stay  where  He  has  placed  them.  Of  course  this  argument 
can  be  met  by  the  objection  that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  most 
degraded  paganries  in  the  world,  and  that,  on  this  showing,  men  ought 
to  remain  Thugs  or  cannibals.  But  the  conditions  of  change  are  very 
unHke  in  the  several  cases.  Roman  Cathohcism,  take  it  at  its  best, 
is  only  a  variety,  and  not  a  very  remote  variety,  of  the  same  creed  and 
polity  already  held  by  English  Churchmen,  and  is  not  at  all  so  plainly 
and  obviously  a  step  upward  and  for  the  better  as  any  form  of  Christi- 
anity is  when  compared  with  savage  cults.  It  is  a  question  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  If  it  can  prove  its  claims,  well  and  good ;  but  the  con- 
tention of  the  ordinary  Roman  controversialist  is  that  the  presump- 
tion must  be  always  held  to  be  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  he  with  those  who  dispute  her  title,  not  with  those  who  press  it. 
This,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  in  all  other  cases  of  claim 
by  outsiders,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  English  Churchmen,  any  more 
than  it  is  of  Italian  or  Spanish  Churchmen,  to  take  for  granted  that 
their  position  is  untenable,  and  to  endeavour  to  prove  it  such.  As 
well  call  on  the  owner  of  an  old  entailed  estate  to  give  up  possession 
to  any  claimant  who  may  allege  a  flaw  in  the  title-deeds,  without 
clearly  establishing  his  own  superior  right. 

2.  Next  comes  the  fact  acknowledged  by  several  candid  Roman 
CathoUcs,  by  Welby  Pugin,  by  Dr.  Newman,  and  by  the  Abbi 
Martin  himself  in  that  former  paper  of  his  on  Rituahsm,  that  the 
Church  of  England,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  is  the  great  **  break- 
water "  against  the  progress  of  infidelity  in  this  country,  and  is  thus 
discharging  an  important  national  work  more  successfully  by  far,  be 
it  said  with  submission,  than  the  Latin  Church  is  doing  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  proof,  to  say  the  least,  that  a  transfer 
of  allegiance,  by  removing  a  number  of  stones,  would  strengthen  this 
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reakwater,  or  help  to  erect  another  as  serviceable.    For  no  fact  is 
fetter  eatablifihed  than  the  scantinesB,  poverty,  and  iueflectiveno8s  of 
loman  Catholic  apologetic  literature  or  efforts  agahiBt  Rationalism 
anil  iofideUty,     If  the  Abbd  Martin  cite  Dr,  Pusey's  version  of  Mgr. 

tanme's  manual  on  confeasion,  as  showing  how  England  is  forced  to 
[>rrow  from  Rome,  I  wonld  refer  him  in  turn  to  the  *' Demonstrations 
vang<^lique8*'of  the  Abbe Migne, where  he  will  find  the  Anglican  names 
r   Locke,  Burnet,   Leslie,   Clarke,  Stanhope,  Tillotson,  Warburton, 
entley,  Lyttelton,  Butler,  Poi-teus,  Milner,  Paley,  and  Buckland,  to 
te  no  more,  in  the  list  of  authors  included,  and  remind  him  further 
that  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  Deistical  assault  on  Christianity  in  the 
at  century,  it  was  England,  not  Rome,  which  routed  the  assailants ; 
^hile  if  there  be  any  eminent  and  succeesfu!  Roman  apologists  for 
istianity  against  the  nawer  forms  of  unbelief  Uving  now,  I  am  not 
^rtunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  their  names,  save  the  possible 
tceptions  of  Hettinger  and  Rensch, 

3.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  evidence  that  the  Roman  Chm-ch 
in  her  own  lands  is  doing  what  I  may  call  aggressive  missionary  work 
at  all  so  vigorously  or  successfully  as  the  Church  of  England.    I  do 

Apt  forget  that  iu  France  the  e\nl  wrought  by  the  disastrous  interlude 
^f  Atheism  under  the  first  Republic  has  never  yet  been  wholly  undone ; 
but  no  such  plea  can  be  entered  in  paUiation  of  the  Church's  failure  in 
the  two  great  southeni  peninsulas.     The  educated  classes  are  in  open 
^pYolt  everywhere ;  the  boasted  hold  on  the  lower  classes,  as  Fenianism 
^1  Ireland,  and  Garibaldism  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  have  demonstrated,  is 
precarious  m  the  extreme.     Even  here  in  England,  despite  of  prose- 
lytism,  aided  by  Irish  and  Continental  immigration/the  Roman  Church, 
as  the  marriage  returns  prove^  does  not  hold  its  own,  and  cannot  main- 
tain its  natural  ratio  of  increase  (4'50  per  cent.)  compared  with  the  total 
population,*  lavish  though  it  be  in  establiBhing  clerical  plant.   Still  less 
is  it  effective  as  a  missionary  agency  amongst  those  unattached  waifs 
and  strays  who  profess  no  creed,  nor  does  it  practically  influence  the 
^Hssenting  bodies,  and  indeed  its  Welsh  mission  is  a  complete  and 
Hbject  failure.     On  the  other  hand,  I  myself  ministered  for  years  to  a 
R>ngregation  of  which  the  majority  had  been  Methodists,  Baptists, 
^md  Independents,  and  I  know  of  several  others  similar  in  various 
towns.     It  is  not  a  very  unreasonable  deduction  from  these  premises 
that  the  Roman  Church,  from  whatever  cause,  cannot  do  the  work  in 
England  that  Rituahsts  can  and  do, 

4.  Not  only  does  the  missionary  Roman  Church  in  Great  Britain  fail, 
except  so  far  as  it  poaches  on  Anghcan  preserves,  but  its  value  as  a 
moral  educator  is  open  to  grave  question.     Those  who  are  familiar 

•  The  ratio  of  Eoman  Catholic  marriages  to  the  t-otaJ  mimber  was  2-65  per  cent*  in 
ld4S.    Then  came  the  great  wave  of  Irish  imtni^ition,  which  sent  the  rate  up  to  4" 26 
l1^1>     The  No^Popery  agitation  of  that  year  showed  its  result  in  1858  by  a  rate  of 
Under  Hitualiam,  it  had  dwindled  in  1874  to  4*00  per  cent.,  and  the  Public  Wor- 
» Act  has  raided  it  again  to  4-26«  the  proportion  of  1S51, 
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with  its  system  are  aware  that  the  amonnt  of  direct  control  and 
influence  exercised  by  its  clergy  over  those  who  in  any  practical  way 
admit  their  claims  is  very  much  greater  than  that  which  Anglican  or 
Protestant  ministers  commonly  enjoy.  But  in  England  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  convicted  of  criminal  offences  is  enormously  out 
of  proportion  to  their  ratio  of  the  population,  and  very  fer  exceeds 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  the  latter  is  held  accountable 
for  every  one  who  does  not  definitely  avow  himself  as  a  member  of 
another  society.*  And  in  Ireland  no  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  if 
the  Roman  clergy  chose  to  deal  as  promptly  and  forcibly  with  agrarian 
murders  (exclusively  a  Roman  Cathohc  crime)  as  they  do  with  mixed 
marriages,  or  with  voting  for  the  wrong  candidates  at  elections,  they 
could  destroy  that  combination  of  the  peasantry  to  shelter  <m<tf"«nna 
which  makes  their  captiure  and  conviction  well-nigh  impossible.  Orange- 
men are  bad  enough,  Heaven  knows,  but  at  least  they  do  not  shoot 
their  opponents  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  deduction  from  these  facts 
is  that  the  Roman  clergy  either  cannot  or  will  not  press  the  moral  law 
adequately  on  their  flocks.  Why  should  a  Ritualist,  who  does  press  it, 
sit  down  humbly  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  to  learn  their  method? 

5.  Next,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Emancipation  Act,  which 
helped  to  draw  the  English  Roman  CathoUcs  out  of  their  long  retire- 
ment, very  shortly  preceded  the  Oxford  movement ;  and  since  that 
time,  notably  since  the  impetus  given  them  by  the  convert  element, 
they  have  been  familiar  figures  in  general  society.  We  know  all 
about  them  now,  they  are  no  longer  shrouded  in  mystery ;  and  the 
impression  they  create,  on  the  whole  (I  have  no  wish  to  word  it 
offensively),  although  the  Roman  Church  shows  at  its  very  best  in 
England,  where  it  is  forced  to  be  cautious  and  moderate,  is  not  that 
of  superiority  to  English  Church  people.  They  are  distinctly  more 
narrow,  apathetic,  and  negative,  more  incapable  of  interest  in  higher 
thought,  even  on  rehgious  topics,  less  earnest  and  willing — apart  from 
those  who  devote  themselves  directly  to  clerical  or  conventual  life — ^to 
work  in  and  for  their  Church.  Indeed,  the  complaint  I  hear  from 
Roman  Catholics  is,  "  We  can  get  money  enough  for  almost  any 
scheme  we  start,  but  they  drop  through  one  after  another,  because  we 
cannot  get  the  men."  My  own  belief  is  that  the  fault  of  this,  too,  Ues 
with  the  Latin  clergy,  in  their  craving  to  officialize  eveiything,  and 
to  keep  the  reins  of  power  in  their  own  hands,  reducing  the  laity  to 
mere  passivity.    Ritualists,  whose  strength  lies  in  an  attached  and  co- 

♦  There  are  about  1,000,000  Eoman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales,  out  of  24,000,000, 
=  4-50  per  cent.  But  the  criminal  Protestant  children,  boys  and  gfirle,  detained  in 
English  reformatories  on  Dec.  31, 1877,  were  4,289,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  ones  1,346, 
or  more  than  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  i.e.,  nearly  six  times  their  proper  ratio. 
Yet,  while  there  is  but  one  Anglican  clergyman  for  every  1,044  of  the  whole  population 
for  which  the  Established  Church  is  responsible,  there  is  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  for 
every  555  of  his  co-reliffionists  in  England  and  Wales,  without  counting  members  ol 
active  religious  orders  ox  both  sexes,  who  have  g^reatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  share 
the  work. 
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operating  laity,  do  not  see  how  they  would  gain  by  the  wholesale 
"clericalizatioD  which  would  follow  on  snbmiseiou  to  Rome. 

6»  I  come  now  to  a  sorer  place,  but  I  am  bound  to  probe  it.      Oiir  | 
sneral  experience  is  that  conversioii  to  Rome  involves,  in  a  large 
)rity  of  instances,  sudden,  serious,  and  permanent  intellectual  and  I 
il  deterioration^   especially  as  to  the  quaUty  of  truthfulness,     I 
lillow  the  exceptions  to  the  full,  I  count  not  a  few  converts  amongst  my 
>wn  personal  friends ;  there  is  one  convert  at  least,  clarum  et  venemhile 
nanysn^  who  enjoys,  in  his  enforced  retreat  at  Edgbaston,  a  far  higher 
iegree  of  love  and  reverence  amongst  us  Aughcans  than  be  receives 
rom  his  present  co-reUgionists.     But  the  broad  fact  is  as  I  say,  and  the 
lOfit  conspicuous  example  of  all  is  the  best  proof  of  it.     I  had  the 
loral  beauty  of  conversion  brought  home  to  me  not  very  long  ago  by 
lecu'ning  that  an  educated  professional  man  of  my  acquaintance,  on  the   ) 
i  evening  of  the  veiy  day  when  he  was  received,  with  all  a  neophyte's  ( 
I  tender  gmces  still  freshly  clinging  round  him,  was  locked  up  for  getting   \ 
dmuk  and  assaulting  the  police ;  a  thing  which  had  never  happened 
^ in  his  Anglican  days.     I  w*ill  cite  another  instance,  which  I  regard  as 
Bstaver^  because  dehberate,   aud   adopted   under  very  high  Roman 
authorit}'  and  counsel  indeed,     A  sisterhood  vnih  whieli  I  had  some 
relations  of  occasional  service  was  got  at  and  tampered  ^dth,  so  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  body  seceded  in  mass  to  the  Roman 
Chm*ch.      Of   coui'se,  as   u^ual  m  such   communities,  the  property, 

•  whether  realty  or  pei-sonalty,  belonged  to  all  the  members  jointly. 
Each  had  a  common  right  and  interest  in  it,  and  most  of  it  had  been 
given  to  the  Sistei-s  as  an  Anglican  body.  But  the  seceders  took  eveiy- 
^^thing,  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  bedding,  linen,  plate,  glass,  books,  &o., 
^■except  a  few  English  Bibles  and  some  pei-sonal  articles  which  could 
^■be  dii*ectly  identified,  and  summarily  turned  the  non-seceders  out  of 
"  the  house,  to  shift  for  themselves  as  beet  they  might.  This  was  not  aU. 
The  bills  for  the  past  quai-ter  came  in  soon  after,  for  the  meat,  bread, 
^^groceries,and  the  like,  which  the  whole  community  had  been  consuming. 
^^The  seceders  relused  to  pay  any  paii  whatever  of  the  debts,  though 
^nhey  had  consumed  the  far  larger  shfire  of  the  goods,  alleging  that 
^^they»  as  CathoUcs,  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  Protestants, 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Saurin  i\  Starr  trial  that  all  this  happened, 
id  the  Superior  of  the  eteadfaat  minority  consulted  the  Superior- 
Fgeneral  of  her  society,  asking  her  what  she  should  do.  '  **  Your  claim," 
fBB  the  noble  Christian  reply,  *' would  stand  good  at  once  in  law,  but 
is  better  that  you  should  put  up  with  the  lose  than  give  the  world 
le  sorry  sight  of  Sisters  quarrelliDg  with  one  another  about  money.'' 
Which  does  the  Abbti  Mai*tin  prefer  of  these  two  hues  of  conduct,  of 
rhich  the  foimer,  I  must  repeat,  was  not  spontaneous  like  the  latter, 
but  advised  by  very  highly-placed  Roman  ecclesiastics  indeed?  I 
[sould  add  some  more  facts*  well-nigh  as  telling,  but  I  have  said  enough 
lo  show  that  the  new  convert  does  not  necessarily  rise  into  a  higher 
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moral  sphere.  As  for  the  intellectual  question,  one  fact  with  which 
experience  makes  me  familiar,  is  that  the  very  first  thing  most  new 
converts  do  is  to  sell  off  all  their  books, — not  merely  those  Anglican 
volumes  which  have  perhaps  ceased  to  be  useful ;  but  general  literatare, 
and  even  Roman  Catholic  theology  itself.  This  I  have  noticed  scores 
of  times ;  as  also  that  most  lay  male  converts  sink  into  cold  religions 
indifference,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  scepticism. 

7.  Once  more.  Ritualists  fail  to  see  that  fellowship  in  the  Roman 
Church  has  proved  any  warrant  or  safeguard  against  doctrinal  or 
moral  error  in  the  past.  The  English  Church  has,  at  the  worst, 
originated  but  two  sects,*  Quakera  and  Methodists:  of  whom  the 
former  have  won  an  honourable  name  for  unbroken  peacefulness  and 
unremitting  charity ;  while  the  latter  have  diverged  less  from  Catholic 
standards  of  doctrine  than  almost  any  other  large  Protestant  body. 
But  Rome  not  only  has  caused  the  separation  of  the  East,  and  the 
revolt  of  all  Northern  Europe,  but  is  the  parent  or  grandparent  of 
every  other  Western  sect,  from  Socinians  to  Mormons  inclusive,  save 
the  secret  remnant  of  the  Albigensian  Gnostics,  and  even  they  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  Franciscans  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  :  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us.  For  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  remained  with  us "  (1  St.  John  ii.  19,  Douai  version) ;  but  an 
infallible  society  which  cannot  prevent  formidable  schisms  and  heresies 
from  growing  in  its  own  bosom,  and  issuing  thence  to  spread  them- 
selves outside,  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  clear  advantage  over  a 
fallible  one,  which  has  never  given  rise  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  mischief, 
even  if  charged  with  that  wrought  here  in  England  by  ex-Roman 
bishops  and  priests,  under  pretext  of  reformation,  in  Tudor  days. 

8.  An  issue  which  is  broader  and  more  visible  than  any  yet  dis- 
cussed is  the  wonderful  revival  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  tmder 
Ritualist  influence,  to  which  the  Abb^  Martin  has  borne  generous 
testimony  in  that  other  paper  of  his,  wherein  he  observes  quite  truly 
that  the  most  striking  peculiarity  about  it  is  that,  unlike  all  merely 
sectional  movements,  this  one  has  been  and  is  powerful  not  only 
within  its  own  immediate  area,  nay,  its  own  communion,  but  is  telling 
strongly  on  the  separatist  bodies  themselves.     His  words  are  : — 

"  The  rising  tide  is  not  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  it 
has  even  extended  to  the  Dissenting  communities,  and  to  the  Wesleyans  in 

particular, and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  and  least  consoling 

symptoms,  that  we  find  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Ritualism  carried  away 
by  the  movement  which  they  wish  to  oppose.  Progress  is  made  in  everything : 
in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  charitable  works  and  institutions,  and  in  religious 
practices ;  all  have  been  drawn  into  the  Anglo-Catholic  current." 

Now,  a  Christian  can  explain  an  unparalleled  and  varied  movement 

*  Flymonth  Bretbrenism  arose  in  Ireland,  and  its  original  parent,  the  learned  John 
Walker,  became  a  Presbyterian  before  he  founded  the  sect  whence  Mr.  Darby  borrowed 
his  chief  ideas. 
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ke  this  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  Divine  grace.  That  grace,  as 
eologianB  agree,  may  be  ordinary  or  extraordinary  in  its  channels  and 
'■  t^tatione.  If  it  be  ordinary  here  in  England,  thun  it  roust  prove 
I  Church  of  England  is  a  true  Catholic  body,  drawing  grace  from 
alid  orders  and  sacramentB,  to  abandon  which  would  be  schium.  If  it 
linary,  then  God  is  dealing  with  ub  by  mimcle,  and  under  a 
-'i.neation,  as  when  He  sent  Elijah  and  Elisha  to  minister  in 
e  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  ^vith  no  hint  iji  their  teaching  that  its 
le  bound  to  go  south  and  be  reconciled  to  the  High  Priest 
ui ;  and  it  ia  our  duty  to  wait  God's  pleasure  so  long  as  He 
plainly  working  amongst  us,  nay,  with  us  as  His  instruments ;  and 
ot  to  go  elsewhere*  with,  to  say  the  least,  smaU  prospect  of  finding 
e  like  tokens  of  spiritual  revival ;  and  none  at  all  of  being  allowed 
undertake  like  reforms  of  evils, 

9.  On  tliis  follows  a  consideration  which  is  perhaps  even  weightier. 
While  the  Engheh  Church  has  during  forty  years  been  drawing  ever 

loser  to  ancient  standards  of  belief   and  pmctice— very  much  as 
»tiU  needs  to  be  done — the   Chm^ch  of  Rumo  has,  contrariwise,  not 
only  made  a  brand-new  creed  with  only  one  article,  **  I  believe  in  the 
*ope*'  (whereas  Ritualists  prefer  a  religion  more  than  eight  years  old), 
esides  upsetting  the  moral  law  by  making  Liguori  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  and  his  '^probabilism*'  her  accredited  doctrine,  but  has  been 
deteriorating  into  gross  and  pueiile  superstition  (Moutalembert  called  it 
•'idolatry")  of  the  most  mechanical  type  during  the  same  period.   The 
popular  culta  which,  eagerly  pushed  on  by  authority,  have  well-nigh 
pplanted  the  religion  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary,  are  as  thoroughly 
agan  in  spirit  as  the  revived  culture-worship  which  is  the  last  gospel 
of  MateriaUsm.     I  tabulated  some  results  of  inquiries  I  made  on  this 
head  in  a  paper  on  Ultramontane  Popular  Literature  in  this  REVIEW 
or  January,  1876,  and  those  who  would  Uke  a  convenient  manual  of 
e  subject  may  be  referred  to  *'  L*ArsenuI  de  la  Devotion,  Notes  pom* 
rvir  k  THiatoire  des  Superstitions,"  par  Paul   Parfait  (Paris,  Georges 
ecaux).     Old-fashioned  EngUeh  Roman  Catholics  were  much  exer- 
cised in   their  mhids  thii'ty  years    ago  by  the   new-fangled   Italian 
devotions  and  cults  thrust  upon  them,  some  of  which  Dr.  Newman  has 
escribed  as  **like  a  bad   dream,*'  but  even  such  a  dream  is  a  Para- 
ifiiac  viEion  compared  w4th  the  ghastly  nightmares  I  refer  to*     Now,  I 
,o  not  profess  to  say  what  is  the  duty  of  a  born  Roman  CathoUc, 
ho  finds  these  things  in  his  Church  under  high  sanction,  and  who 
owe  that  he  is  expected  to  be  at  least  silent  concerning  them,  if  he 
.ot  openly  yield  them  his  assent*     But  there  is  no  question  at  all 
at  an  English  clergyman  vohmtarily  taking  office  in  a  Church  which 
ermita  such  usages  and  tenets  to  be  recommended  to  the  faithful,  be- 
iomes  as  guilty  and  responsible  as  if  he  had  invented  them  every  one 
imsolf.     And  I,  for  one,  have  no  mind  for  such  accountability. 

10,  Further,  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  iloman  Church,  without 
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(a)  submitting  to  one  thing  which  involves  express  disobedience 
to  a  Divine  command,  the  refusal  of  the  Eucharistic  chalice  to  the 
laity,  so  that  the  lay  convert  cuts  himself  off  for  life  from  whatever 
special  grace  or  benefit  is  derivable  thence,  and  the  convert  who 
takes  Orders  binds  himself  to  mutilate  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament ;  (b)  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which,  however  innocent  it  might  be  as  a  mere  speculative  opinion, 
explicitly  contradicts  the  well-nigh  unanimous  teaching  of  ancient 
Christendom,  and  (c)  the  tenet  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  aU  who  have 
even  cursorily  examined  the  evidence  know  to  be  a  shameless  and  inde- 
fensible figment,  repudiated  till  the  other  day  by  many  of  the  greatest 
Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  whose  recent  promulgation  cost  the  Roman 
Church  many  of  .her  most  distinguished  and  faithful  sons.  Some  ten 
years  back,  a  fervent  Catholic  was  arguing  with  a  Protestant  on  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church  as  evidenced  by  the  great  men  she  con- 
tinues to  produce  and  attach,  and  he  cited  as  palmary  instances  three 
living  names,  the  first  that  of  a  theologian  of  rare  learning,  acumen, 
orthodoxy,  and  lofty  personal  character;  the  second  that  of  a  fiunous 
lawyer  and  canonist ;  the  third  that  of  a  brilliantly  eloquent  preacher. 
They  were  Dollinger,  Schulte,  and  Hyacinthe.  We  are  bound  to  keep 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  these  unhappy  accretions 
under  the  late  disastrous  Pontificate  are  no  part  of  that  faith,  while  its 
last  achievement  makes  the  permanence  of  any  ancient  dogma  what- 
ever in  the  Romish  Church  altogether  precarious  for  the  future* 

11.  Next  in  order  comes  that  very  principle,  the  lack  of  which  is  con- 
stantly urged  against  the  Ritualists  by  all  then*  opponents,  and  notably 
by  the  Abb6  Martin  himself  and  Father  Gallwey,  namely,  respect  for 
constitutional  authority.  In  the  Roman  Church  this  is  gone,  de- 
liberately abolished  by  the  suicidal  act  of  the  bishops  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  which  did  away  with  the  rights  of  the  whole  over  a  mere  part, 
and  substituted  a  sheer  human  despotism,  held  in  check,  no  doubt,  but 
not  by  recognized  and  lawful  means,  for  a  Divine  order.  In  the  English 
Church  authority  is  dormant  and  in  abeyance,  partly  from  civil  en- 
croachments, partly  from  episcopal  unfaithfulness,  but  it  is  being 
struggled  for  and  will  be  won  back,  and  then  put  on  a  firm  constitu- 
tional basis.  The  Ritualist  view  is  that  old  Aristotelian  one  (Pol.  iiL 
12),  that  the  whole  Church  binds  the  local  Church,  that  the  law  is 
above  the  executive,  that  autocracy  and  personal  caprice  have  no 
place  in  a  true  Christian  polity.  And  the  first  step  towards  recovery 
now  being  made  is  the  re-establishment  of  diocesan  synods,  the  most 
ancient  tribimals  known  to  the  Church  Catholic,  which,  I  need  hardly 
remind  the  Abb6  Martiu,  have  been  systematically  neglected  by  the 
Latin  episcopate,  despite  the  injimctions  of  many  Councils,  for  the 
la^t  seven  centuries,  and  have  now  been  made  practically  superfluous 
by  the  decrees  of  1870.  Constitutional  order,  hateful  alike  to  despots 
and  to  mobs,  such  is  the  authority  we  recogpiize  and  wiU  obey ;  but  it 
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\  in  Englaudf  not  in  Rome,  far  less  in  an  outlj^ng  dependency  and 
&re  colony  of  Rome  in  England,  that  we  miuat  seek  it, 
tl2.  Once  more,  if  the  Roman  Church  be  indeed  8o  far  siiperior  to 
ke  English,  ita  distinctive  merits  ought  at  once  to  shine  more  clearly 
and  be  more  powerfully  influential  over,  ite  clerical  members.     I 
JI  ask  the  Abb(5  Martin  to  tell  us  whether  he  sincerely  think  the 
:>ral  standard  of  the  Latin  clergy  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  the 
English-     It  is  time  that  there  is  too  much  domesticity  and  too  little 
miaaionary  zeal  in  the  average  Anglican  parsonage.      But  what  of 
^^e  relative  numbers  of  black  sheep  ?     My  own  inquiries,  made  in  no 
^■rfriendly  Bpirit,  have  received  very  gloomy    replies  indeed  from 
^■mest  Roman  Catholics.     And  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
^rehites  of  the  Roman  Curia,  who  drink  daily  at  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  Ultramontane  inspiration,  are   about  as  unapiritual  a  body 
of  men  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Of  what  highly-placed  Anglican 
ignitaiy  is  it  possible  to  say  tnily  what    cveiy  one  said  uncontra- 
[;ted  of  two  men  who  lately  held  the  second  poet  in  Latin  Christendom, 
jals  Antonelli  and  Franchi,  to  cite  nn  others  ?      And,  to  touch 
[>ther  side  of  the  same  topic ;    I  learn  that»  without  counting 
[jlesiastics  degraded  as  a  pimiehment  for  misconduct,  at  least  one 
Sundred  French  priestfl,  and  a  still  larger   number  of  Italian  ones, 
abandon  their  clerical  Ufe  yearly,  and  retire  into  a  lay  position*   This, 
even  allowing  for  the  far  smaller  numbers  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  the  ratio  of  such  secessions  here,  albeit 
encouraged  by  law  since  1870,  and  argues,  I  apprehend,  either  loss 
of  faith,  despair  of  reform,  or  at  the  very  least,  thorough  disenchant^ 
Kent  with  the  Latin  Cliurch  when  seen  too  close.     Ritualists  think 
^■at  the  communion  wliich  holds  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  its  own 
^HScerB  more  surely  is  likely  to  be  the  healthier  of  the  two. 

13.  There  is,  besides,  the  constantly  recurring  proof  of  bad  faith  in 
nearly  all  Roman  controversy.  My  own  experience  of  it  is  large,  and 
I  am  continually  met,  not  merely  by  marks  of  disingenuous  artifice 
in  proselytisra,  nor  yet  by  biassed  premises  and  illogical  conclusions, 
ipphieh  may  be  set  down  to  unintentional  error,  but  by  unquestionably 
misleadhig  statementa  as  to  matters  of  historical  fact,  garbled  quota- 
tions, incorrect  renderings,  unveiifiable  references,  and  the  like,  pro- 
ceeding from  persons  whom  I  believe  to  bo  quite  well  aware  of  the 
real  truth.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  experience  of  others  who 
take  nothing  for  granted,  but  insist  on  testing  every  statement,  to 
be  different  from  my  own.  And  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  if 
the  cause  coidd  be  adequately  supported  by  true  evidence,  there  would 
no  inducement  to  manufacture  that  which  is  false.  Ritualists 
not  find  it  necessary  to  use  such  weapons  in  arguing  with  their 
Deelytee  or  opponents,  and  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  their 
Jfiition  to  be  morally  stronger  than  the  Roman  one,  though  fixr  less 
>osirr':''.  iimt  as  a  mere  humble  earthwork  surpasses  in  military  value 
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a  vast  and  stately  mediaeyal  castle,  which  one  modem  siege-pieee 
could  easily  destroy. 

14.  Last  of  all,  I  would  end  with  one  word.  The  Abb^  Martin  has 
spoken  truly  in  saying  that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  of  the  heroic  and 
apostolic  spirit  has  been  the  most  crying  defect  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  has  generously  said  that  RituaUsts  have  got  just  this  very 
apostolic  spirit.  There  is  no  doubt  at  this  moment  that  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  and  especially  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  are 
much  safer  from  hostiHty  and  molestation  than  the  Ritualist  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  the  onei  exception  made  to  the  equal  protection  and  incidence 
of  the  law.  For  a  Ritualist  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  to  pass 
from  the  van  of  battle  to  the  rear,  to  exchange  the  cross  for  the 
olive-branch.  On  any  theory  of  Christian  conflict,  of  selfHsacrifice 
and  devotion,  his  nobler  and  truer  post  is  where  the  blows  are  falling 
thickest,  for  in  that  part  of  the  battle  is  the  King. 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 


PRmCIPAL  TULLOCH'S   ^^  DOGMATISM   OF 

DISSENIV" 


L 

I  HAVE  been  aeked  to  point  out  what  1  find  mistaken  in  Pidncipal 
Tiilloch*s  paper  on  tht^  **  Dogmatism  of  Dissent  '*  in  the  last  number 
»o(  this  RE\aEW.  And»  though  I  doubt  if  much  good  ever  comes  of 
discussion  where  people  diifer  on  first  principleB  so  utterly  as  Principal 
TullocU  and  myself,  I  will  try  to  place  my  point  of  view  a  little  clearer 
before  the  readers  of  the  CoNTEMPOltAEY. 

Now,  if  Principal  TxiUoch  wishes  to  make  a  really  statesmanlike 
K«ppeal  for  the  existence  of  a  State  Clnirch,  why  doc^s  he  narrow  hia 
^argument  to  the  "Dogmatism  of  Dissent?'*  A  large  body  of  poli- 
ticians, of  social  and  religious  reformers,  are  con\4nced  that  one  of  the 
^brorst  and  most  disturbing  influences  of  modern  society  is  the  State 
^natrouage  of  a  religion  which  is  believed  in  only  by  a  portion  of  its 
^Kitissene,  and  that  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  true  religious  life  is  the 
■   State  control  of  a  spirit^ial  community,     Tliis  is  a  principle  which,  in  a 

I  hundred  instances,  they  see  to  bo  injurious  to  the  State  which  is  thus 
Slrammelled,  as  well  as  to  the  rohginus  commimity  which  thus  gains 
the  ascendency.  This  conviction  of  theii-s  bus  ripened  in  them  to  the 
force  of  a  cardinal  principle  which  gives  their  whole  poUtical  activity 
coneifltenoy  and  earnestness.  In  the  same  way  Liberal  pohticians 
believe,  as  a  principle,  that  taxation  should  ever  be  controlled  by  a  free 
^^representative  body,  and  that  protection  to  native  industry  is  a  mis- 
^BeUevous  and  suicidal  system. 

^      What  is  there  of  **  Dogmatism  "  in  the  p  e mist ent  assertion  of  this 
>rinciple  ?    Those  who  believe  that  State  Churches  are  au  anaclxronisni 
id  a  cause  of  strife  ceiiainly  hold  that  opinion  of  theirs  with  intense 
conviction,  and  assert  it  loudly  and  earnestly ;  just  as  Free  Traders  are 
perfectly  sure  that  protection  is  a  fallacy,  or  Liberals  are  quite  sure 
it  personal  autocracy  is  mischievous  under  all  conditions.     It  is  a 
TOL.  xixm.  3  I 
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mere  misnomer,  a  confusion  of  thouglit  in  Principal  Tullocli's  mind,  to 
call  this  conviction  of  ours  "  Dogmatism."  Uncultivated  people,  when 
they  meet  a  man  who  has  thought  out  and  holds  imshakingly  a  con- 
viction which  they  very  much  dislike,  and  the  grounds  of  which  they 
are  too  impatient  to  understand,  are  sometimes  given  to  say,  "  Oh  I  I 
cannot  argue  with  you,  you  are  so  dogmatic."  What  they  really  mean 
is  that  they  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a  deeply  rooted  principle 
which  they  know  they  are  powerless  to  shake.  So  a  man,  even  of 
such  high  culture  as  Principal  TuUoch,  when  he  gets  heated  in  defence 
of  a  favourite  thesis,  can  see  nothing  in  our  fixed  political  principles 
but  "  Dogmatism."  Pray  why  is  it  "  dogmatic  "  to  believe,  from  the 
study  of  facts,  that  a  State  Church  is  no  longer  a  useful  institution  in 
England  or  in  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  not  "  dogmatic  "  at  all  to  believe,  as 
Principle  Tulloch  so  ardently  does,  that  nothing  but  a  State  Church 
can  be  good  or  free?  And  surely  Principal  Tulloch,  though  he 
declares  himself  to  be  full  of  meekness  and  goodness,  is  far  from 
wanting  in  vehemence  himself.  His  own  fiery  assertion  of  the  merits 
of  State  Churches  one  and  all,  of  State  Churches  as  such,  he  will 
assure  us,  is  true  Christian  liberty  and  light.  Bat  the  opposition  of 
modem  politicians  to  the  State  Church  privilege  is  nothing  bat  the 
"  Dogmatism  of  Dissent." 

And,  again,  why  "Dissent?"  The  condemnation  of  privileged 
Churches  is  a  principle  far  deeper  than  any  matter  of  sectarian  irri- 
tation or  rivalry.  And  it  is  the  utter  blindness  to  this  fact  which 
makes  Principal  TuUoch's  defence  so  narrow  and  so  thoroughly 
partisan.  It  is  the  tu  quoque  of  an  ecclesiastic,  not  the  argument  of  a 
politician.  What  in  reaUty  has  Dissent  to  do  with  this  great  question 
of  the  State  interference  in  Churches  t  The  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  waa  abolished  by  a  zealous  Churchman  with  the  support  of 
men  of  all  religious  sects,  as  a  matter  of  national  justice  between 
citizens,  and  a  secular  act  of  political  wisdom*  A  great  many  poli- 
ticians think  the  time  has  come  to  pursue  a  similar  policy  in  Scotland, 
and  many  think  the  time  has  come  for  it  in  England.  And  yet 
Principal  Tulloch  can  see  nothing  in  this  vast  political  movement  but 
the  "  Dogmatism  of  Dissent." 

Some  of  those  most  prominent  in  this  movement  are  Chxurchmen,  and 
many  more  are  in  no  way  whatever  connected  with  Protestant  Dissent. 
As  the  Times  said  the  other  day,  "  A  considerable  body  of  clergymen, 
and  laymen  yet  more  ecclesiastical,  have  commence^  a  formidable 
agitation  for  disestablishment."  Some  of  the  most  active  speakers  at 
meetings  arranged  by  the  Liberation  Society  are  far  from  being 
Dissenters.  And  the  politicians,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  incline 
to  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  England,  are 
no  more  Dissenters  than  was  the  majority  which  carried  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  October  numb^  odkeNmeiemA 
•  CerUury  contained  a  scheme  of  Disestablishment  and  a  Bill  to  effidct  it^ 
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^y  a  very  prominent  High  Church  clergyman^  and  we  all  know  that 
ie  IB  supported  by  au  organized  party  in  hie  Church. 
And  why  the  **  Dogmatism  of  Dissent "  to  me,  if  I  may  ask  ?  If 
principal  TuUoch  likes  to  call  my  political  principles  *'  Dogmatism," 
■ofit  as  he  is  good  enough  to  Bay  that  my  religious  faith  is  *'ridiculouB,^ 
1  can  see  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  do,  and  I  can  see  that  he  likes 
^it ;  hut  how  can  any  political  doctiine  of  mine  illufitrate  the  Dogmatism 
rf  ''Diaaent  t"  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  any  form  of  Protestant 
)ifi8ent,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  no  sort  of  afBnity  or  connection 
i_^th  any,  in  things  poHtical  or  reUgions,  The  poUtical  question  of  State 
itronage  apart^  I  do  not  know  a  single  point  on  which  I  should  place 
ay  one  of  these  communities  above  the  Church  of  England.  As  a 
itter  of  sympathy  and  taste,  as  also  in  matters  of  reUgious  organi* 
9ition«  my  proclivities  are  all  towards  the  episcopal  and  ceremonial 
irstem,  and  not  to  the  democratic  and  epontaneouB  system.  I  should 
'  have  thought  few  men  had  less  in  common  with  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters than  I  have.  But  since  I  have  formed  a  conviction  that  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  sectional  Qiureh  is  a  fat^il  miechief 
iin  pohtics,  as  well  as  corrupting  to  all  true  religion  (and  this  convic- 
ion  of  mine  Ues  at  the  veiy  root  of  the  political  and  religious  doctrines 
of  Positivism),  I  have  wiUingly  worked  with  men  of  the  same  mind  to 
^inake  this  great  principle  prevail :  some  of  these  men  being  pohticianSj 
some  of  them  reUgious  reformer,  some  of  them  Churchmen,  and  some 
of  them  Nonconformists.  It  is  a  mistake  in  a  Churchman,  when  tliifl 
great  movement  is  committed  to  the  poHtical  judgment  of  the  nation, 
to  try  and  represent  it  as  a  quarrel  about  precedence  between  com- 

K^eting  sects.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  displaced  by  Nonconformists  of  any  sort.  Of  all 
he  Protestant  bodies  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  flourish.  I  have  entered 
on  this  gre^t  social  question  in  the  most  purely  unbiassed  spirit  (for 
"what  bias  I  have  is  toward  the  Church  in  which  I  was  bred)  solely  on 
pohtical  and  social  reasons.  And  it  is  simply  idle  to  suggest  that  my 
opinions  represent  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  "  Dogmatismj'^  or 
any  kind  of  **  ism,"  of  Protestant  Dissent. 

So  I  shaU  leave  all  defence  of  the  Nonconformists  to  those  whom  it 

ISconcems,  to  those  who  understand  them»  their  claims, and  their  position, 
S  am  rather  amused  when  I  hear  Principal  Tulloeh  asking  them  what 
jknore  can  they  want,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  wonied  by  the  Star 
Oiamber,  can  keep  their  noses  entire,  and  even  can  enjoy  their  own 
iBethelfl  without  interference  from  the  police.  Time  was,  he  says,  when 
Dissenters  would  have  been  quite  content  to  be  left  in  peace,  when 
they  never  presumed  to  meddle  with  politics,  when  tliey  gladly  paid 
^^eir  tithe  and  their  rate,  and  thought  only  of  getting  quietly  to 
^^Beaven  in  their  own  queer  way.  But  now,  alas !  he  says,  they  talk  of 
^fc<Jitical  principles,  they  are  60  resentful  and  sour-natured  that  they  won't 
^¥orget  and  forgive ;  they  want  to  be  buried  Uke  Cliristians  in  God's  own 
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acre ;  they  ask  to  be  our  equals ;  they  are  uneasy  (envious  people)  when 
they  see  the  Church  in  England  possessed  of  £200,000,000  sterling 
and  enormous  political  power.  They  still  aak  for  more,  cries  Principal 
Tulloch,  in  sacred  indigaation  ;  it  is  enough  to  make  him  swear  that 
Christian  charity  is  departing  from  the  earth.  And  almost  swear  he 
does — at  least,  he  uses  very  strong  language — at  this  presumption  of 
his  dissenting  fellow-citizens.  WeU  I  all  this  is  very  droU  to  me ;  but 
it  is  so  old,  so  grotesque,  so  like  the  language  of  the  established 
priest  now  for  centuries,  that  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it. 

But  there  is  one  thing  (and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  this  matter)  about 
which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  Principal  Tulloch  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  '^official  religion."  In  what  respect,  he  asks,  is  the 
religion  of  the  Established  Church  an  official  religion  more  than  any 
other  rehgion  1  what  are  the  objections,  he  wishes  to  know,  to  an 
official  religion  ?  and  he  quotes,  as  from  a  lecture  of  mine,  the  phrase 
"  official  religions  cannot  be  reHgion."  What  I  said  and  wrote  was 
(I  do  not  know  with  whom  the  misprint  lies), "official  reUgions  cannot 
be  religiom^^    Now  I  will  try  to  make  it  a  little  clearer  what  I  mean. 

I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  with  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
merely  religious  society  I  have  here  nothing  to  do.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  it  has  many  spiritual  tendencies;  that  on  the  side  of  moral  beauty 
it  has  much  to  show  ;  that  it  is  full  of  devout  and  pure-minded  men ; 
that  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  rehgious  bodies  around  it.  But  all 
this  is  perfectly  beside  the  question.  To  rehearse  the  learning,  or  the 
gracefulness,  or  the  piety  of  the  Church  of  England  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant, just  as  it  was  to  celebrate  these  qualities  in  the  Church  of  Irelanfi. 
Many  who  carried  out  the  Disestablishment  of  the  CSiurch  of  Ireland 
sincerely  thought  that  all  these  gifts  were  truly  claimed  for  that 
Church.  But  the  point  for  them  as  politicians  was,  whether  the  social 
and  political  evils  of  securing  one  out  of  many  rival  reUgions  in  legal 
privileges  were  not  a  paramount  evil,  and  also  whether  this  legal  ascen- 
dency did  anything  to  enhance  these  spiritual  qualities.  And  that  i» 
the  point  for  us  now.  It  is  simply  to  waste  the  time  of  serious  men 
to  represent  a  political  movement  directed  against  these  effete  privi- 
leges and  hollow  State  expedients  as  a  cynical  attack  on  religion, 
learning,  and  virtue,  and  all  the  Chiistian  graces.  We  want  some 
better  reason  for  maintaining  these  poUtical  anomalies  and  these 
aggressive  privileges  than  that  a  few  Ecclesiastics  feel  their  freedom 
enlarged  by  the  State  chains. 

By  "  official  religion  "  I  mean  a  form  of  faith  the  constitution  and 
goverament  of  which  is  controlled  by  State  officials,  as  an  affair  of 
State,  and  not  by  spiritual  authorities,  as  a  matter  of  religious  beUefL 
When  the  membership  -of  a  particular  Church  is  not  a  thing  of  re- 
ligious conviction,  but  a  right  of  citizenship  with  which  conviction 
has  nothing  to  do  ;  when  the  laws  of  that  Church  are  made  by  laymen 
in  virtue  of  their  civic  rights,  whether  they  profess  to  be  members  of 
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fcbe  Church  or  not ;  when  the  ordinary  govenHueut  of  that  Chmch Is 

controlled  by  persons  noniinated  by  lay  officials  of  any  or  no  religious 

5 reed  ;  when  the  great  questions  as  they  arise  affecting  the  spiritual 

fe  or  death  of  that  Chureh  are  settled,  not  by  the  professing  members 

>f  it,  but  by  the  ordinary  lay  parHaments  and  lay  constituencies  of  the 

tingdom ;  when  a  Prime  Minister  who  may  be  a  Jew,  an  Atheist,  or 

Quaker,  might  conceivably  nominate  the  entire  bench  of  bishops  in 

Ihat  Church;  when  the  advent  to  power  of  a  particular  political  pai-ty 

ight  quite  conceivably  suffice  to  recast  the  Articles,  the  Prayer  Book, 

the  ritual,  the  discipline,  the  constitution   of  the  Church,  as,  indeed, 

they  have  already  done  several  times  before, — then  I  call  that  an 

Y  official  religion." 

Now,  however  surprising  this  may  be  to   Piincipal  Tulloch,  I  do 

idvisedly  maintain  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  that  predica- 

lent,    and   that   no   other   religious   community  in   this  country  is, 

Tet  Principal  Tulloch  cannot  conceive  what  cUflerence  that  can  make, 

I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  make  the  whole  difference  to  the 

I  spiritual  life  and  independence  of  any  Cliurch,    The  doctrine,  govern- 
Iment,  and  ritual  of  every  other  rehgious  comniuuity  in  the  island  is 
exclusively  vested  in  those  who  profess  active  commuDiou  with  that 
religious  body,  and  is  exclusively  exercised  by  men  who  in  so  doing 
|>rofes8  to  be  performing  a  religious  duty  in  their  own   community. 
They  are  very  often  laymen,  but  they  are  all  lay  members  of  their 
Church,  and  they  ai*e  all  professing  to  act  in  furtherance  of  its  spiritual 
j^^interests.    Baptists,  Catholics,  Jews,  Unitarian s,  or  Positivists,  manage 
^■tbeir  own  religious  affairs  entirely  themselves,  and  they  would  be 
^Scandalized   at  a   propc^sal   to  let  State   officials   or   their   religious 
opponents  meddle  in  them  at  all.     Principal  Tulloch,  in  that  spirit  uf 
flunkey  ism  which  is  inbred   in    official  rehgions,  tells  us  that  the 

t)reacher  in  Salem  Chapel  is  appointed  by  Tozer  the  buttennan, 
%*herea8  he  reminds  us,  ^vitli  a  toss  of  the  head,  that  the  Archbishop 
>f  Canterbury  is  app< minted  by  tlie  Prime  Minister.  Where  is  the  dit- 
erence  in  spiritual  freedom"?  says  Principal  Tulloch,  with  a  logic 
hat  equals  his  taste.  Well,  I  think  the  difference  is  this.  Tozer  the 
liiittennan  is  at  least  a  professing  member  of  Salem  Chapel,  and  he  is 
peiforming  what  to  him  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and  a  religious 
^uty*  I  have  for  my  part  no  sympathy  whatever  with  democratic 
election  to  religious  functions.  Nor  has  election  from  below  or 
Fappointment  by  a  hierarchy  anything  whatever  to  do  Tviih  this  ques- 
Ltion  of  State  Churches.  Li  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  or  Ire- 
md,  or  Scotland,  there  is  not  a  vestige  either  of  popular  election,  or 
>f  State  nomination.  But  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  all  the  dignitaries 
ind  rulers,  without  exception,  are  nominated  by  lay  State  officials, 
rlio  need  not  be  Churchmen  at  all;  who  might  be  sceptics  or  Uni- 
\  who  are  responsible  to  lay  Parhaments  and  conatituonciee 
up  of  Churchmen  and  non-Churchmen  alike ;  and  who  profeea 
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to'  be  performing  their  ordinary  secular  function,  usually  in  the  open' 
purpose  of  keeping  things  quiet  a  little  longer.  The  bias  of  the  Bench* 
of  Bishops  depends  in  fact  on  the  chance  ideas  about  Church  parties* 
which  may  be  held  by  the  leading  Parliamentary  orator  of  the  day,  a- 
man  who  is  not  bound  to  be  a  Churchman  at  idl,  and  who  very  often 
thinks  Churches  and  religion  an  intolerable  bore  or  a  party  instru*- 
ment.  If  Mr.  Bright  were  a  younger  man,  or  had  never  failed  in^ 
health,  he  might  yet  live  to  nominate  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  if  his  honour  or  his  modesty  compelled  him  to  decline^ 
this  curious  function  of  a  Minister,  he  would  be  obliged  to  nominate^ 
the  man  who  should  nominate  them.  Tet  Principal  Tulloch  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  see  that  this  can  matter.  His  bishops  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  if  he  be  a  Quaker  or  a  Jew,  at 
least  is  sure  to  be  a  right  honourable ;  whilst  the  preacher  of  Salemi 
Chapel  is  nominated  by  Tozer  the  butterman.  Yes,  but  Tozer  the^ 
butterman  and  his  class  nominate  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
makes  laws  for  the  Church,  and  which  practically  names  the  Prime- 
Minister.  So  that  Tozer,  if  he  directly  governs  Salem,  yet  in- 
directly governs  the  Church.  And  Principal  Tulloch  says  it  does  not 
signify. 

Now  this  fact,  that  a  Cliurch  is  governed  ultimately  by  functionaries' 
who  are  not  necessarily  members  of  that  Chm-ch,  who  are  sometimes 
alien  to  it  and  very  often  indiflFerent  to  it;  that  its  constitution,, 
government,  and  ritual,  depend  upon  the  balance  of  political  parties 
in  the  nation,  the  convenience  of  statesmen,  and  the  temper  of  the- 
constituencies,  must  in  principle  affect  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the* 
Church,  and  give  its  activity  an  ofiicial  character.  And  this  in  practice 
is  found  to  be  the  case.  Principal  Tulloch  declares  that  an  English 
bishop  or  priest  utters  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  spirit  not  less  devout 
than  that  of  a  AVesIeyan  minister ;  and  it  is  beside  the  mark  for 
Principal  Tulloch  to  assure  us  that  he  can  pray  without  the  slightest 
thought  of  being  the  minister  of  an  Establishment.  The  business  of 
a  Church  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  praying  and  reading 
the  Scripture.  A  Church,  at  least  as  we  understand  it  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed,  is  an  organized  body  for  the  promotion  of  religious  life 
in  various  and  multiform  ways;  and  its  government,  its  discipline,, 
its  corporate  attitude,  are  of  great  moment  in  determining  that 
spiritual  life  for  good  or  for  ill.  These  are  the  things  to  which  we 
look  when  we  are  discussing  the  free  or  the  official  character  of  a 
Church.  Doubtless  there  are  pious  men  in  every  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  England  can  show  its  devout  worshippers  and  its  single- 
minded  clergymen.  But  the  question  we  are  discussing  is,  whether 
its  influence  in  promoting  a  truly  spiritual  Ufe  is  increased  by  its  being- 
subordinate  to  Parliamentary  tactics  and  party  majorities.  And 
Principal  Tulloch  thinks  it  is. 

We  insist  that  wherever  a  Church  conpents  to  be  "  Established,"  to^ 
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become  a  department  of  the  Government  as  well  as  a  Bpiritual  congre- 
gation, there  it  loeee  pra  ianto  its  Bpiritual  vigour,  and  tends  more  or 
to  become  ** official"  in  its  attitude  towards  vital  truths.  The 
boraplete  type  of  the  **  Established  Cliurch  "  is  the  so-caUed  Church  in 
Rnaeia,  which  is  openly  treated  as  a  sort  of  police,  and  which  has 
eurrendered  all  independent  spiritual  life  for  a  gross  official  sei-vility. 
From  this  extreme  case  we  have  every  variation,  as  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Church  with  the  Government  or  the  governing  classes  is  more 
>r  less  complete*  The  Church  of  England  is  far  from  being  a  very 
bxtreme  case  of  a  Church  which  has  become  an  official  department. 
But  it  has  stamped  on  it  the  same  marks  that  we  see  so  flagi*ant  in  the 
-worsts  of  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  a  striking  instance.  It 
was  unlucky  that,  whilst  Dr.  Tulloch  was  quoting  the  warnings  of 
Mr.  Hughes  from  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  Mr,  Dale  was 
bringing  forward  such  convincing  proof  of  the  benefit  which  freedom 
had  conferred  on  American  religion  {Nineteenth  Cenhmjy  October). 
P  It  is  beside  the  question  to  contend,  as  Principal  Tulloch  does,  that 
we  cannot  isolate  the  functions  of  religion  from  our  common  public 
life  and  the  general  functions  of  Governminit,  Of  course  not :  what 
^-ould  be  the  good  of  a  Church  which  did  so  isolate  them  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  it  is  the  fii-st  business  of  a  Clmreh  to  influence  our 
^common  public  life,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. But  in  order  to  do  this,  the  Church  must  be  free  from  the 
Government.  If  it  smke  into  a  department  of  the  Government;  if  its 
^life  becomes  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  our  common  public  Kfe ;  if  it 
>e  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  its  virtual  master  be 
le  pariy  in  power, — ^then  the  Cliurch  may  pray  and  may  perform  its 
Moffices  (just  as  the  Russian  popes  pray  and  recite  their  rites),  but  it  mil 
do  as  little  in  a  free  and  tmly  spiritual  way  to  purify  and  elevate 
le  functions  of  Government,  as  the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  or 
le  Privy  Council. 

It  IB  a  curious  instance  of  the  unconscious  hold  that  this  bureau- 
cratic instinct  acquires  over  the  mind  of  the  "•  Established*'  priest,  that 
jwe  have  Principal  Tulloch  coming  forward  mth  a  perfervid  defence 
'  the  Church  of  England.    It  does  not  seem  to  strike  him  what  a 
igular  anomaly  is  thi^.     Principal  Tulloch,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  dia- 
|inguished  leader  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, — as  he  tells  us 
self,  with  a  sly  poke  at  his  Anglican  friends,  a  "  Presbyterian,  without 
he  blessing  of  Apostolic  succession  or  the  grace  of  the  threeftjld  minis- 
Well,  but  this  is  a  diflerence  which  I  cannot  agree  to  pass  by  with 
easy  a  smile.     Here  is  a  Presbyterian,  a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Kirk, 
man  who  woidd  scorn  the  very  name  of  priest,  who  has  a  merry  sneer 
>r  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  to  whom  the  rubrics  and  the  formulae 
*  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  have  some  hard  sayings,  one  would 
"think  at  the  least,  who  now  comes  for%vard  to  declare  as  essential  to  true 
religion  and  spiritual  growth  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church 
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— of  Dr.  Pusey,  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Canon  Liddon,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie.  Surely  when  we  are  disonssmg  the  constitation  of  Churches 
it  is  of  some  moment  whether  our  spiritual  society  be  organized  on  the 
Episcopal  or  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  on  the  plan  of  authoritative 
nomination  and  hierarchical  control,  or  on  the  plan  of  democratic 
election  and  popular  judgment.  We  know  indeed  that  the  great  bulk 
of  enthusiastic  Churchmen  attach  vital  importance  to  this  point,  and 
they  are  ready  to  refuse  the  name  of  Churchman,  and  almost  the 
name  of  Christian,  to  one  who  repudiates  Episcopacy,  and  glories  in  a 
popular  system.  My  recollections  of  the  feeling  of  Churchmen  ue 
not  so  far  extinct  (I  was  myself,  when  a  boy  at  school,  a  High  Church- 
man) but  that  I  have  a  strange  sensation  on  seeing  a  Presbyterian 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England.*  Has  the  Church  of  Laud  and 
Een,  of  Wilberforce  and  Keble,  come  to  this,  that  its  privileges  as  a 
Church  are  to  be  upheld  by  a  man  who  makes  merry  iibout  bishops, 
the  three  orders,  and  the  continuity  of  grace  ? 

The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  Dr.  TuUoch  seems  quite  ready  to  sink 
the  little  difference  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  and  to 
jiunp  the  gulf  between. the  ritual  and  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  the  far  greater 
bond  of  union  that  both  are  "  Established."  True  spiritual  life  is  to 
be  got  from  the  Establishment,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  State,  that  there  are  public  endowments  and  an 
ultimate  government  vested  in  Parliament.  The  Free  Kirk  may  be 
very  close  in  doctrine,  in  practice,  in  tradition,  in  sentiment,  to  the 
Established  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  has  not  got  the  State  eum 
privilegio ;  it  is  not  endowed  out  of  solid  public  property  ;  it  is  not  the 
creature  of  law,  and  the  humble  servant  of  Parliament.  And  80 
Principal  Tulloch  turns  from  it  to  find  the  true  spiritual  community  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  may  have  Episcopacy,  and  may  have 
Ritualism  in  its  rubric,  and  much  Popish  refuse  in  its  ordinances, 
but  which  has  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  an  official  and  endowed 
Church,  with  its  spiritual  leaders  named  by  the  Minister  of  the  day, 
and  its  discipline  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  Parliament.  The 
party  in  power  may  be  indifferentist,  the  Minister  may  be  an  Ath^ 
or  Quaker.  That  does  not  signify  to  Principal  Tulloch.  Presbyterian 
as  he  is,  coimtryman  of  Knox  and  Cameron,  he  will  still  stand  by  the 
principle  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  it  has  the  root  of  the 
matter :  it  wears  the  hvery  and  receives  the  wages  of  the  State. 

Frederic  Harrisox. 

*  "  Baxter  for  Bishope,  Lord  saye  us ! "  cries  the  in&mous  Jefferies,  in  the  aoene  on 
the  trial  of  that  worthy  Presbyterian^  as  told  by  Macaulay. 
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WAS  Laud,  takiiig  him  as  the  official  repreecutative  of  the  State 
Church,  within  the  theoretical  rights  of  such  a  Church  in  hie 
treatment  of  the  miserable  author  of  "  Zion's  Plea  against  Prelaty/* — 
a  story  to  curdle  a  good  man's  blood  ?     I  say,  yes* 

Is  there  any  conceivable  theory  of  a  State  Church  from  which  the 
light  to  persecute^ — unto  death  in  case  of  need— can  be  logically  de- 
tached ?     I  say,  no. 

To  put  the  same  question  in  a  much  milder  form:  Is  there  any 
conceivable  theory  of  a  State  Church  which  ehall  not  involve,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  some  injustice  to  some  citizen  ?     I  eay,  no. 

Therefore,  I  am  **a  political  Dissenter."  I  do  indeed  object,  on 
spiritual  groimds,  to  the  olHcial,  or  politically-fonnulated  connection 
between  Church  and  State;  but  a  man  may  hold  his  religious  opinions 
as  feebly  as  I  hope  I  hold  mine  strongly,  and  yet  object,  on  sufficient, 
final,  and  impregnable  grounds,  to  the  existence  of  a  State  Church. 

The  late  Mr,  Crabb  Robinson  used  to  forget  people's  names,  and 
when  distressed  for  some  way  of  indicating  friends  to  each  other  in 
conversation  would  eay,  perhaps,  •*  The  gentleman  who  has  just  been 
to  Germany ,^ — ifan  know  whom  I  mean  j"  or,  "  That  eccentric  young 
man  who  prefers  Hazlitt  to  Lamb,^ — tfon  know  him,  you  rascal.**  If  I 
liad  this  infirmity  of  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson's,  or  if  it  were  easy  to  forget 
the  name  of  so  distinguished  a  publicist,  or  so  learned  a  Professor  as 
Dr.  TuUoch,  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  apt  to  speak  of  hini»  in  case  of 
need,  as  "  that  gentleman  who  has  found  out  the  modem  tendency 
to  dogmatic  extremes."  One  of  us  two  must  be  blind.  No  paper  that 
I  ever  read,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  so  utterly  bepuzzled  me  as  that 
by  Principal  Tulloch  in  this  Review.*  Glancing  at  it  the  first  time,  I 
Tvas  a  little  bewildered,  but  instantly  laid  it  aside,  saying  to  myself, 
^*  This  must  be  a  jeu  tV esprit^  like  Whately's  *  Historic  Doubts,'  or 
Defoe's  *  Shortest  Way/"  At  last  the  doleful  truth  dawned  upon  my 
mind.  Here  was  a  learned  Scottish  professor,  in  whose  writing  there 
waa  (so  I  fancied)  a  full  share  of  the  national  puguaeity,  who  really 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  in  tlie  modern  mind  a  tendency  to 
ogmatic  extremes.  As  the  overwhelming,  obliterating  tendency 
-ppe^red  to  me  all  the  other  way;  as  the  very  soul  of  modem  life  was 
in  my  eyes  corroded  by  endless,  heartless,  hopeless,  diffusive  lying,  or 
evasion^  and  not  only  on  the  Christian  side,  I  read  the  paper  at  last  **as 
4)ne  that  is  of  sense  forlorn."     A  sadder  man  I  really  was.—much  and 

earily  more  sad  for  that  essay, — but  it  is  only  on  reading  the  second 

at  I  am  a  little  wiser.   It  helps  me  to  what  Principal  Tulloch's  notion  of 

extremes  '*  is.  But  it  makes  me  very  imeasy  somehow.  And  it  ie 
ot  new.     Can  I  have  heard  it  all  in  a  dream  of  a  sederunt  at  Lord 

alkland^B  house,  or  at  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  ?  Or  have  I  read 
•  See  CowTEiffPORABT  Ebthw  for  Jan.,  1S74. 
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it  somewhere  in  quite  "  profane  "  literature  ?    Ah,  yes,  I  have  it  uovr 

^it  is  all  in  Thackeray's  "  Pendennis,"  and  Warrington  was  its  prophet : 

or  "  poor  relation." 

In  a  word,  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  harden 
and  exasperate  Dissentei-s  than  a  plaidoyer  like  this.  What  can  irritate 
a  man  who  pleads  for  (what  he  deems)  a  right  of  common  citizenship, 
a  right  founded  upon  simple  first  principles  of  morals,  more  than  to  be 
charitably  plied  (from  what  he  deems  the  injurious  side)  with  argu- 
ments for  maldng  things  comfortable  ? 

I  have  not  of  late  years  read  with  any  care  the  current  polemical 
writings  of  Nonconformity.  I  have  read  much  of  the  writing  on  the 
other  side,  and  am  still  unable  to  put  any  meaning  whatever  into  sucb 
phrases  as  **a  Christian  nation,**  and  "a  national  religion."  The 
main  question  I  long  ago  laid  aside  as  a  settled  thing,  though  I 
have  never  flinched  from  re-examining  it  when  it  has  turned  up. 
Questions  of  controversial  amenity  are  dust  in  the  balance.  So 
are  questions  of  personal  liking  and  poetic  bias — ^mine  being,  as 
it  happens,  as  strongly  as  possible  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England.  What  did  it  matter  that  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  hot  youths 
said  the  Church  of  England  damned  more  souls  than  it  saved  ?  Let 
Mr.  Burchell  from  his  comer  growl  "  Fudge  I "  and  the  air  is  clear. 
What  did  it  matter  that  stupid  Mr.  Gathercole  said  every  Dissenter 
was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiramt  It  is  easy  to 
whisper,  "  Gathercole,  you  are  an  ass,"  and  one  argument  is  as  good  as 
the  other.  It  is  abusing  large  words  to  talk  of  violating  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Harrison  ought  to  have  left  out  the  "  Free- 
manikins  ; "  but  no  serious  issue  was  ever  obscured  by  such  trifles. 

Popular  polemical  literature,  especially  if  political,  is  sure  to  be 
discursive,  and  it  is  sure  to  abound  in  strong  language.  But  what 
must  Dissenters  think  of  any  amicus  curies  attacking,  with  superior 
mildness,  their  casual  controversial  dogmatism,  when  the  position  they 
take  up  is  that  the  whole  thing  against  which  they  make  war  is  on& 
immense  working  "  dogma  "  of  political  injustice?  \Miatever  eke  we 
say,  we  say  iliaty — at  least  /  say  it ;  and  any  Dissenter  who  says  less 
is,  in  my  opinion,  grossly  and  stupidly  illogical, — can  be  bound  with 
seven  green  withes  in  a  moment,  and  will  in  vain  strive  to  go  forth  and 
shake  himself.  The  very  essence  of  our  prime  position  is  this : — The 
wrong  things  in  the  working  of  Dissenting  institutions  are  incidents  of 
human  infirmity.  The  wrong  things  in  the  position  of  a  State  Church 
are  inherent,  inseparable,  absolute.  The  very  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution is  a  political  wrong  which  injures  every  citizen  without  excep- 
tion ;  and  very  gravely  injures  some  of  them ; — which  is  a  standing 
menace  of  indefinitely  greater  wrong. 

Now,  to  make  a  man  a  slave  has  been  defined  as  "  the  sum  of  all 
villainy."  To  take  away  any,  the  nrinutest  portion  of  his  rights,  is  to 
go  so  far  towards  making  him  a  slave.    In  such  a  case  what  shouldL 
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ire  for  your  poUtenesB,  except  to  fling  it  back  into  your  face  T 
Talce  your  hoof  from  ofiF  my  neck :  don't  tell  me  you  wear  velvet 
slippers,  and  that  you  are  doing  me  good  all  the  while. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  writing ;  and  I  say 
there  is  nothing  nearer  to  it  than  Warringtous  Apology;  or  if  there 
is  anything  nearer  Btill,  it  is  in  Bunyan.  Defiance  is  often  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  defy  any  man,  of  a  fresh 
unmanipulated  mind,  to  read  the  talk  of  By-ends  in  the  **Pilgrim'8 
^  '-C<*es8  "  and  not  be  struck  Tvnth  a  certain  family  resemblance  which 
lid  make  him  intuitively  class  together  the  writings  of  the  Erastian 
party  in  the  Establishment ;  the  Apology  of  Warrington  for  gomg  with 
the  stream ;  and  that  of  By-ends  for  doing  the  same. 

It  would  bo  aflectation  to  pretend  that  I  think  there  is  the  shadow 
of  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  new  By-ends  talk  in  these 
:  and  in  some  others.  There  is  none.  It  all  comes  of  a  sinister 
^  ^  f  ion  of  the  so-called  **  historic  method,"  by  theological  or  quasi- 
theological  minds,  to  topics  where  it  should  at  once  have  had  the  door 
filanimed  in  its  face.  This  has  now  been  going  on  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  has  in  that  time  turned  hearts  into  stones,  faces  into  masks,. 
onee-living  consciences  into  seared  dead  carcasses,  and  "churches"' 
something  like  their  names  into  seminseciilar  clubs  of  well-meaning 
persons,  who  meet  to  practise  singing,  listen  to  nice  essays,  and  keep 
each  other  in  countenance  in  a  vile  conspiracy  for  clipping  and  sweating 
the  spiritual  coinage.  There  was  once  a  Jew  who,  being  invited  to  do 
lih  part  in  filling  up  the  wedding  cask  of  wine  for  a  sister  in  the  faith, 
said  to  liimself,  "What  does  one  flagon  matter t"  So  he  poured  ia 
water.  And  every  other  Jew  had  the  same  thought,  and  didlikemse. 
And  that  bride  s  cask  of  wine  was  a  cask  of  water.  Ah,  shameful, 
ehameless,  dastardly  days  of  ours  I 

We  have,  I  presume,  all  read,  just  now,  that  wonderful  argument  on 
the  subject  of  swimmhig  and  dro^vning*  About  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  who  are  drowned  can  swim.  Therefore  to  be  able  to  swim 
is  no  preservative  against  drowning.  Now  that  is  the  "historic 
method."  We  have  all  of  us  taken  lately  to  "researching;"  evety 
study,  even  Ethics  or  Religion,  is  a  mere  branch  of  antiquarian  in- 
vestigation. We  inriuire  what  has  happened  in  past  times;  wc  break 
up  the  rocks  vath.  our  clever  hammers;  and  say,  **Thu9  has  God 
nvTOUght  in  the  past;  hah,  hah  I  here  is  a  law, — tliis  is  the  Divine 
method.     Go  to — let  us  wash  our  hands  in  imiocency  and  imitate  this 

lethod.    Bless  my  soul  I  here  is  a  Law  which  is  evidently  intended 
provide  for  *  the  continuity  of  the  religious  Mfe.'    This  is  a  beautifid 

iw — good  for  our  purses,  our  reputations,  and  our  dignity.     Let  us 

luffle  the  cards  and  work  it  in.     Oh,  my  Christian  brothers  and 
listers;  be  sure  you  tell  the  trath — when  you  can  do  it  mth  com- 

>rt ;  but  be  sure  to  pro\nde  for  the  continuity  of  the  religious  life.   Tt 
ie^DiWne  Method.'" 
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And  to  this  what  shall  poor  Faithful  reply  ?  It  does  not  matter 
much  to  Aim,  for  he  will  catch  it  hot  before  long  behind  some  booth 
in  Vanity  Fair,  and  nobody  but  himself  will  see  the  flaming  chariot 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  But  we  may  conjecture  that  Faithful 
will  be  a  little  put-up.  "  A  murrain  on  your  historic  method ! "  he 
may  exclaim  in  a  moment  of  impoliteness.  "  Even  if  you  were  sure  of 
being  able  to  evolve  its  law,  your  performance  would  resemble  that  of 
a  chess-player  barely  up  to  scholars'  mate  set  to  play  a  match  against 
Paul  Moi*phy.  But  as  it  is  I  And  blindfold !  Let  me  see  you  discover 
the  Divine  Method  in  the  history  of  your  neighbour,  your  uncle,  or  your 
aunt,  so  as  to  forecast  one  poor  hour,  and  win  by  your  forecast  and 
conscience — ^unless  the  latter  has  been  seared  by  your  own  act.  You 
know,  man, — you  know,  God  seeing  you,  you  know  you  cannot  do  it. 
You  can  ifind  out  the  historic  method,  in  a  humanly  workable  way,  in 
one  case,  and  one  case  only, — ^that,  namely,  in  which  you  could  by  the 
high  a  priori  road  have  found  out  jtist  as  much.  In  a  word,  you  are  a 
quack,  or  a  quack's  gull.  Choose  your  horn,  but  let  me  also  coimsel 
you  to  drop  on  your  knees  and  save  your  sotil  alive  while  yet  you  may, 
Mr.  By-ends." 

Advice  which  seems  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  very 
elegant-minded  Dissenters  who  secede  from  their  own  position  of  theo- 
retically perfect  freedom  from  State  control,  and  go  into  the  Establish- 
ment because  they  are  "hurt"  by  worldly  deacons,  and  don't  get  their 
salaries  paid  up  sharp.  That  also  is  an  old  story.  "  Why  did  you 
bring  us  out  into  the  desert  to  die — here,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
manna  from  the  skies  and  water  from  the  rock  I  Take  us  to  Egypt, 
indifferent,  respectable,  and  flesh-fed,  with  the  sacred  cats  and  the 
priests  and  Pharaoh,  and  an  historical  national  religion.  Then  we 
shall  be  free — of  all  but  Pharaoh  and  the  priests  and  the  sacred  cats — 
and  great  will  be  our  spiritual  usefulness." 

No,  we  will  not  prophesy  smooth  things.  The  new  method  is 
rapidly  running  to  rottenness,  and  a  great  plague  is  in  the  air.  An 
article  like  Principal  Tulloch's  is  enough  to  make  a  moderate  man 
abhor  all  his  past  moderation,  and  I  blow  mine  into  the  air.  To  over- 
throw a  venerable  institution  like  the  Church  of  England  by  a  bare 
majority  is  a  thing  of  which  I  have  hitherto  hated  the  very  idea.  I 
have  never  joined  in  smy  practical  war-whoop  on  the  subject,  but  I  do 
now.  Not  because  Churchmen  have  been  insolent,  though  they  have 
Jbeen  and  still  are,  witli  reason  of  law  and  physical  force  behind  tliem ;  which 
is  the  point.  Nor  because  Dissenters  have  suffered  many  things  at 
their  hands, — though  they  have.  There  is  much  ignorance  upon 
this  question.  Five-and-twcnty  years  ago,  the  attitude  of  Churchmen, 
founded  logically  and  justly,  though  rudely,  upon  their  legal  standing, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Dissenters  in  social  position  and  general  well- 
being,  were  such  as  to  throw  their  wrongs  into  relief.  Now,  the  days 
are  past  when  it  was  a  serious  social  and  economic  hindrance  to  a  poor 
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in  to  go  to  chapel ;  when  perfect  quiet  in  public  worship  was  a  rare 
iiig,  and  never  a  certain  thing  to  the  Nonconformist.  But  small 
inkft  to  Churohmen  for  the  change,  it  is  mainly  a  result  of  economic 
auditions  ;  and  even  now  bo  prevalent  a  thing  is  the  social  pt^estige 
\m  legally  '*  established  **  Church,  that  it  is  still  true  that  as  soon 
1^  Uiseenting  family  gets  to  keep  a  carriage  it  often  gravitates 
Awards  *'  the  Chmch."  But  these  things  are  nothing,  mere  straws 
rliich  show  the  way  the  \^^nd  blows.  The  great  point  which 
is  affectation  to  ask  to  have  argued  over  again,  and  hypo- 
to  ignore,  is  the  injustice  of  giving  by  force  of  law  the 
Dference  to  any  one  form  of  creed  or  worship  over  another.  I  talce 
the  case  myself,  as  an  absolutely  tlisentangled,  uncommitted  man. 
udmit  that  the  distinction  between  '*  sacred'*  and  ''  secular**  in  any 
called  "  Scriptural"  form  is  untenable,  I  allow  that  even  if  it  were 
>t,  those  Dissenters  who  have  struck  their  flag  to  the  State-educa- 
)n  laws  are  out  of  the  fight.  As  for  tliaee  who  have  laded  themselves 
ith  the  thick  clay  of  trust-deeds  which  cannot  be  worked  without  a 
Icit  appeal  to  the  State  to  interpret  a  creed,  they,  too,  are  out  of 
court.  All  voluntary  Unions,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  other, 
may  remain  within  the  formula^ — that  is  obvious.  But  I  am  free  of 
them  also ;  I  take  my  stand  upon  definitions  of  "  secular''  and  "'  sacred** 
much  wider  than  those  of  Salem  Chapel :  maintain  that  these  defiiii- 
■ons  can  be  made  theoretically  perfect :  decline,  with  as  much  scorn 
^fc  Mr.  Harrison,  to  consider  whether  the  Establishment  **  works  weU,'* 
or  whether  equality  can  be  realized  in  practice  or  not  ( — and  of  course 
it  can't — ) :  and  demand  theoi^etic  equality  to  the  last  hair.  We  will 
have  our  pound  of  flesh  ''  in  the  aibstract*'  first,  and  (to  vary  the 
metaphor)   will   make   allowance  for  friction   afterwards.      If  plain 

KBtice  vrill  not  '*  work  well/'  whose  concern  h  iltat  ?     Let  us  know  our 
te.   I  have  a  word  to  say  even  for  the  most  brazen  "Atheist  "here.  How 
can  you  pretend  to  meet  him  on  fair  groimds  so  long  as  Christianity  is 
not  only  the  traditionally  and  ostensibly  dominant  religion,  but  the 
legally  set  up  and  dominant  one  too— the  one  to   the  support  of 
which  even  he  who  abhors  it  must  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
^Scarcely  can  even  a  rich  man   without  social  loss   openly  disavow 
^Christianity — ^the  poor  man   fears   to  do  it  at  all.     And  it   is   the 
existence  of  the  Establishment  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  this, 
^Valk  not  of  its  "liberality"  as  compared  with  that  of  Dissent.     Say 
^Kaud  and  forceful  chicanery  rather.      I  sympathize  ex  anum  "\^dtli 
^Bose  Nonconformists  who,  apparently  to  the  suiprise  of  Dr.  Tul- 
loch,   regard  Broad   Church   freedom   vrith   peeuhar   hatred.      It   is 
pohtico-ecclesiastical    trick — a    march    stolen    upon    honest   out- 
Jers  under  shelter  of    **  established "   revenue  and  position.      Of 
^urse  the  Broad  Church   men   are   sincere    enough   In   themselves. 
It  if  it  is  not  an  impudent  thing  to  invito  free  outsiders  to  take 
ller  in  "the  Church,"  because  its  formulas  may  be  made  to  mean 
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anything,  let  ns  strike  the  word  impudence  out  of  the  dictionary. 
The  present  writer  asked  twenty  years  ago,  why  not  make  Mr. 
Holyoake  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  Hua  is  to  be  the  position  t 
However,  we  will  not  flog  dead  horse.  We  will  have  done  with 
argument,  and  we  don't  care  for  your  politeness  or  your  Christian 
charity.  Claude  Duval  is  an  amiable  thief,  and  sometimes  does  good, 
perhaps,  by  taking  money  from  the  rich  and  giving  it  to  the  poor. 
Not  less,  however,  do  we  show  him  the  way  to  Tyburn  tree  when  we 
catch  him.  What  we  say  is, ''  You  shall  not  take  from  the  citizen  a 
farthing  of  money  or  a  feather  of  social  weight  in  favour  of  a  creed 
which  he  may  not  approve.  A  state  of  things  legally  set  up,  in 
which  this  possibility,  inheres  is  a  crime.  The  most  brutid  caprices  of 
twenty  thousand  Tozers  are  accidents,  which  weigh  not  a  fluff  against 
the  smallest  injustice  done  by  a  Laud  or  a  Philpotts  with  law  behind 
him  in  the  sphere  in  which  physical  force  is  an  intruder.    That  is  our 


case." 


A  Political  Dissenter. 
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IN  ITALY. 

Plorencf,  October  20th^  1878. 
The  Prophet  David  LftnarettL 

ONE  of  the  gravest  facts  that  have  occurred  in  Italy  for  the  last  few 
months  undoabtedly  was  the  appearance  in  Tuscany  of  Lazzaretti's  band 
of  followers.  The  gravity  of  the  fact  did  not  consist  in  the  possibility 
of  an  individual  coming  forward  to  preach  a  new  reformation,  civil  and 
reli^ous,  but  rather  m  tne  faith  with  which  David  Lazzaretti  was  able  to 
inspire  soVne  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  credit  and  strength  he— 
so  worthless  in  himself — so  speedily  acquired.  This  man,  whom  the  peasants 
^f  Monte  Labbro  called  Davia  the  Holy,  or  Saint  David,  had  no  culture  what- 
ever, and  but  little  intelli^nce,  though  much  cunning.  He  was  well  aware 
that  religious  fanaticism  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  lever  for  stirring  up  the 
mass  of  the  peasantry,  and  hence  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  communistic 
theories  of  the  International,  he  gave  himself  out  as  sent  by  God  to  preach  a 
new  civil  religion.  His  book  of  inspiration  was  the  Apocalypse,  thence  he 
borrowed  the  mystical,  figurative,  and  out-of-the-way  language  in  which  he 
involved  his  written  ana  spoken  discourses,  when  playing  the  part  of  an 
4^)ostle  in  presence  of  those  whom  he  called  ^^  his  people."  He  was  wont  to 
boast  that  the  number  of  these  amounted  to  some  thirty  thousand ;  from 
which  calculation  we  may  perhaps  safely  deduct  two-thirds,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  that  mountainous  district,  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was 
great  and  increasing.  He  had  been  clever  enough  to  disaffect  the  priests  of 
Monte  Labbro  with  episcopal  authority,  and  to  set  them  in  open  rebellion,  some 
of  them  begpnnine  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Catholic  rite  of  confession ;  and 
had  be  been  left  uone,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  in  a  few  years'  time  have 
founded  a  considerable  community,  like  that  of  tne  Mormons  in  North  America. 
But  the  course  of  his  triumphs  was  cut  short  by  a  bullet  that  struck  him  on 
his  first  collision  with  the  public  authority  of  his  country,  although  he  had 
assured  his  followers  that  in  case  of  such  conflict  he  was  able  by  grace  divine 
to  divert  with  a  gesture  both  from  himself  and  his  followers  all  the  bullets  of 
his  foes.  His  sudden  deatib  must  ^eatly  have  shaken  the  faith  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Monte  Labbro  and  Arcidosso  in  the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of 
their  prophet. 

The  event  will  probably  have  no  further  consequences,  although  we  are 
assured  that  tiie  memory  of  David  Lazzaretti  is  still  revered  by  many.  But 
though  there  may  indeed  be  nothing  more  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  the  fact 
well  deserves  euneet  attention,  that  in  the  venr  part  of  Italy  where  the  pea- 
sants are  best  treated  and  best  oS,  it  was  yet  toxaad  possible  to  organize  a  sort 
of  rural  communistic  revolution.  I  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  a  fact  like 
ibis  does  not  so  modi  rest  with  the  authorities  who  permitted  the  Lazzaretti  to 
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form  themselves  hito  an  association  of  such  strength  that  it  became  threaten^ 
ing,  as  with  the  upper  class,  the  landed  proprietors,  who  so  entirely  abandoned 
the  district  to  itself ;  who  have  no  intercourse  whatever  with  their  peasantry^ 
take  no  pains  to  instruct  or  educate  them,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  parish 
priests  and  to  pretenders  of  all  sorts  to  direct  as  they  choose  the  whole  course  of 
rural  life.  Did  the  gentry  spend  some  time  among  their  tenants  and  make  them- 
selves beloved  by  the  latter,  not  only  would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  a  party 
like  that  of  Lazzaretti  to  have  arisen  at  all,  but  even  had  such  an  impostor 
appeared,  he  would  soon  have  been  derided  and  expelled.  The  country  districts 
are  still  far  too  ignorant ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  there  to  make  an  impression  by 
any  coarse  representation  of  imaginary  benefits  as  attainable.  The  peasant 
will  believe  anything.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  led  to  believe  what  is  false.. 
Did  his  superiors  undertake  the  task  with  any  heartiness,  it  would  be  easy  to 
bring  him  to  believe  what  is  true.  If  one  single  educated  proprietor  had  been* 
found  at  Monte  Labbro  who  had  understood  how  to  address  the  peasantry,  and 
reveal  to  them  the  falsehood  at  the  root  of  the  impostor  Lazzaretti*s  pre- 
tended social  reforms,  they  would  have  left  him,  and  the  intervention  of  dele- 
gates, prefects,  procurators,  and  public  authority  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  verify  and  dispel  the  new  social  danger.  There  is  in  all  of  us  a  fatal 
inertia  which  leaves  us  a  prey  to  many  evils,  but  which  a  little  energy  would 
easily  prevent.  To  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  there  are  carabineers* 
and  other  guardians  of  the  public  safety,  authorized  to  proceed  against  male* 
factors  and  to  keep  them  at  bay,  does  not  seem  to  me  very  wise.  By  the 
aid  of  education  and  instruction,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  male* 
factors  being  bom  at  all.  Once  bom  they  should  be  isolated,  and  I  am 
wholly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  Cesare  Lombroso,  who  holds^that  the 
only  proper  place  for  St.  David  would  have  been  a  lunatic  penitentiary ;  and  I 
concur  with  the  illustrious  authority  on  the  subject  of  mental  disease  now 
teaching  at  the  Turin  University,  in  desiring  that  special  asylums  should  be 
founded  for  mad  delinquents,  who  ought  not  and  cannot  be  mixed  up  with  other 
lunatics,  but  should  still  be  treated  as  lunatics  in  order  that  their  follies  should 
not  seriously  compromise  society. 


The  InternatlODAl  In  Italy. 

We  have  had,  a  few  days  back,  a  pacific  but  significant  and,  I  might  almost 
say,  imposing  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  International  in  Florence.  No 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  Internationalists  assembled  for  a  banquet  on  one  of  the 
Florentine  hills,  that  of  Marignolle,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  International.  After  they  had  eaten  and  drank  to  their  own  health, 
the  Internationalists  descended  in  procession  to  Florence,  and  advanced  to  its 
most  central  part,  to  the  Via  Calzaioli,  where  they  raised  the  shout,  Viva 
VInteniazioiiale.  No  one  molested  them.  Thus  they  were  able  pacifically  to 
disperse  and  reveal  their  numbers  to  the  whole  city.  The  incident  had  no 
serious  consequences ;  the  ix)lice  arrested  a  few  of  the  leaders,  sequestrated  a 
few  cartesy  amongst  others  that  of  a  Russian  lady,  from  which  they  hoped  to 
gain  some  light.  But  many  have  deemed  it  a  grave  matter  enough,  tliis  kind 
of  defiance  to  public  opinion  by  seven  hundred  persons  who  in  the  single  city 
of  Florence  openly  declare  themselves  Internationalists ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  tnat,  had  these  seven  hundred  by  a  coup  de  main  got  the 
better  of  the  city  authorities,  the  seven  hundred  would  soon  have  swelled 
to  seven  thousand,  partly  through  love  of  novelty,  partly  because  of  the 
prestige  that  always  attends  success  of  any  kind,  and  lastly  because  of 
the  serious  discontent  that  now  prevails  among  the  operatives  of  this  city 
— absolutely  devoid  of  work  for  them  as  it  is.  The  Confess  of  Operatives, 
held  the  beginning  of  this  mouth  in  Rome,  in  which  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  class  took  part  and  delivered  themselves  with  sufficiefnt 
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Ditoeftft  and  animation,  renders  it  easy  to  perceive  that  tbe  social  niahuly 

ling  Florence  also  afflicts  other  jjarts  of  Italy.     But  liere,  unfortunately, 

re  |X)ssess  neither  the  compensations  nor  the  resources  to  be  found  m  Rome, 
^aple«»  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  other  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  privileged  or 

idustriah      Capitalists  have   almost   entirely   withdrawn    themselves    from 

1oi*ence;  the  more  wealthy  population  that,  as  the  c4ipital,  it  had  attracted  are 

eserting  it ;  the  taxes,  instead  of  \mng  lowered,  have  rather  been  raised ; 

iruug'h  lack  of  capital  and  credit  public  works  have  been  stopped.    We  are  con- 

tronted  by  three  causes  for  alarm:  a  portion  of  the  Florentine  population  must 

dther  emigrate,  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  commimistic  revolution,  or  die 

>f  hunger.     The  Govermnent  delegate,  Baron  Reichlm,  who  has  come  to  super- 

ise  the  Ijankrupt  municipality  of  this  fj^lorious  city,  does  his  part  well,  intro- 
iuciug  oi-der  and  ecouuni}'  where  they  did  not  exist  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Florence  needs  to  have  labour  given  her  in  order  to  live,  and  as  yet  no  one  has 

bought  of  this  or  seems  disposed  to  think  of  it.    There  are  still  bankers  and 

realthy  patricians  iu  Florence,  but  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  assert  that 
|t  is  the  duty  of  the  Govermnent  to  meet  the  case  than  to  form  themselves 
"iito  an  association  in  aid  of  the  prostrate  finances  of  thecitj'.  Thus  the  Inter- 
aational  is  acquiring  dangerous  power  and  rights,  which  it  is  idly  hoped  may 
I  eradicated  by  a  lew  arrests  and  a  little  governmental  persecution,  els  though 

be  whole  question  lay  there.  I  should  indeed  lament  if  the  rich  had  one  day 
do  ill  from  fear  what  at  the  i<resent  tiiue  they  might  do  well  from  charity 
^od  justice.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the  Internationalists  into  ridicule  and 
imprison  a  few  of  them,  but  this  solves  nothing.     It  would  lie  far  wiser 

boroughly  to  investigate  the  social  reasons  that  have  given  birth  to  the 
Internationa^  and  owing  to  which  it  is  now  beginning  to  take  root  iu   It^ly, 

ad  next  to  reform  laws  and  customs  according  to  the  exigencies  of  modem 
siety.    Roman  law  was  no  doubt  very  wise  in  its  own  day,  but  it  is  strange 

tiat,  after  so  many  centuries,  so  many  revohitions,  so  many  social  cJiangea, 
&ur  laws  should  remain  immutable,  and,  as  it  were,  inviolable,  though  they 
Dffcnd  only  too  palpably  and  alarmingly  against  social  justice.  But  at  the 
present  moment  the  most  important  of  all  things  is,  that  somethiug  be  done 
for  Florence. 

The   ranilition  af  Florenr«. 

There  cannot  be  a  Florentine  imbued  "with  the   love  of  his  country  who 
llias  nut  again  and  again  askeil  himself,  ^' What  can  I  do  to  assist  our  city?" 
ttd  tlie  answer  must  invariably  be, ''  By  myself,  nothing."   Nevertheless,  some 
Df  u§  go  on  dreaming  aliout  the  matter,  and,  as  often  hapj>ens  in  dreams,  the 
rildest   imaginations  arise   to  trouble  tho  sick    brain,  for   here  we  are  alt 
adeed  sick  with  the  great  eickness  of  Florence,  and  we  hope  to  find  in  our 
QS  some  remedy  for  the  greatness  of  our  disease. 

Be  of  these  dreams,  and  to  my  thinking  the  most  distressing  of  all,  is  to 
ke  of  Florence,  of  the  city  of  Dante  and  Michel  Angelo,  a  rival  to  Baden- 
-Baden and  Monaco,  in  the  hope  that  hy  inviting  numbers  of  foreigners  to  try 
their  fortune  at  the  gambling- table  in  E^lorence — m  other  words,  to  ruin  them- 
selves,  nine  out  of  ten — a  little  more  money  might  flow  into  her,  and  that  this 
Dioney  might  serve  as  an  influx  of  new  blo«)d  to  the  exhausted  veins  of  our 
&ll-fjeloved  city. 

I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Kay  who 

ft*as  the  first  to  make  this  perilous  pmi^r^sition,  Imt  I  know  that  Signor  Sebas- 

^•tiano  Fenzi,  who  secouds  it,  is  nue  of  the  Floi'entines  to  whom  the  honour  of 

^Florence  is  most  dear ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  such  a  scheme  to  any 

"hostile  intention^  but  only  to  an  error  of  judgment.    Signors  Kay  and  Fenzi 

insider   that  where   the  lottery  is   established  Vfiih  the  sanction  of  the 

emment,  the  roulette  may  as  well  be  also  ;  but  with  all  my  respect  for  these 

Itiemen,  I  must  hold  their  argument  tantamoimt  to  sajiug,  where  rme  disease 

dsl^f,  another  may  as  well  co-exist ;  where  one  vice,  another  j  where  cholera 
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rages,  let  the  plague  be  admitted  as  well.  Now  the  roulette  in  Florence  wooW 
be  a  real  plague.  I  put  aside  what  foreigners  would  think  of  us  when  thej 
had  seen  us  fiill  so  low  as  to  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  money  at  anv  price,  to 
have  recourse  to  such  a  discreditable,  or  rather,  to  speak  out  plainly,  such  a 
dishonest  expedient  as  the  roulette.  For  either  one  of  two  tlungs — ^the  rou- 
lelte  brings  in  little,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  mtroduce  it;  or  it  brings  in 
much  ana  is  a  certain  sign  that  Florence  despoils  many  strangers, — ^that  is, 
robs  them  to  recruit  her  own  funds.  But  I  lay  aside  that  point,  though  I  hold 
it  a  very  imjx)rtant  one.  I  would  ask  instead  if  Florence,  in  order  to  pay  her 
debts,  takes  to  gambling  instead  of  working — ^nay,  does  worse,  invites  the 
whole  world  of  gamblers  into  her  midst — ^^vhat  will  be  said,  what  done,  by  the 
indebted  Florentine  who  has  no  mind  to  work  ?  Have  the  evil  consecj^uences 
of  the  roulette  been  duly  weighed?  I  have  never  heard  or  read  that  the  mhabl- 
tants  of  Baden-Baden  and  of  Monaco,  by  means  of  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
having  possessed  or  possessing  a  roulette^  had  become,  or  were  on  the  way  to- 
become,  great  as  a  people.  I  have  no  right  to  accuse  those  I  do  not  know^ 
but  as  hitherto  neither  of  these  towns  has  given  us  great  artists,  great  writers, 
great  soldiers,  great  citizens, — as  I  see  nothing  good  emerge  from  them, — ^I  am; 

J'ustified  in  supposing  that  communities  enriched  by  the  gambling-table  are  but 
ittle  worth.  In  all  the  directions  in  which  Florentines  have  wrought  wonders 
they  have  owed  everything  to  their  free  and  powerful  initiative,  their  native 
genius,  and  fertile  industry. 

But  how  then  are  we  to  remedy  the  present  distress  of  Florence,  since  there 
is  no  longer  scope  for  work  there?  I  am  now  about  to  relate  my  own  particular 
dream.  % 

I,  too,  have  my  .firm  conviction  that  m  order  to  upraise  once  more  not  only 
the  economical  condition,  but  the  morals,  of  Florence,  good  solid  millions  are 
needed.  But  these  millions  should  come  from  where  they  are  g^athered  up  and 
can  most  easily  be  drawn.  We  cannot  as  yet  tell  what  will  be  the  definite 
result  regarding  the  municipal  finances  of  Florence,  arrived  at  by  the  labours 
of  the  Q<)vemment  Commission,  hitherto  occupied  in  inquiring  mto  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  Florentine  commune ;  let  us  hope  tnat  this  result 
will  be  favourable,  and  that  the  whole  of  Italy  by  means  of  its  Parliament 
will  come  forward  to  help  Florence.  But,  meanwhile,  I  should  desire  a  species 
of  Florentine  Parliament  after  the  ancient  fashion  to  be  convoked,  that  it  might, 
independently  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  Municipality,  raise  by  private  or  by 
public  initiative  a  sum  of  ten  million  lire.  I  will  now  briefly  state  in  what  way 
I  would  have  these  millions  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  far  more  profitable  to  Florence 
than  all  the  rou^lettes  in  the  world.  But  while  insisting  on  this  Parliament,  my 
desire  is  that  the  earliest  convened  should  be  the  whole  of  the  bankers  of 
Tuscany  (and  would  to  Heaven  that  some  wealthy  stranger  might  associate 
himself  with  them !),  because  they  are  in  a  condition  to  offer  the  most  prompt 
and  efficacious  aid  to  Florence.  I  cannot  forget  that  in  the  United  States  of 
a\jnerica,  in  Greece,  and  Romania,  tlie  great  merchants,  great  bankers,  the 
wealthiest  in  short,  aspire  to  winning  the  honours  of  nobiUty,  not  by  buying 
well-sounding  titlas,  but  by  founding  hospitals,  universities,  scholastic  mS 
benevolent  institutions  which  bear  their  name,  or  else  by  promoting  ^reat 
artistic  and  scientific  enterprises.  In  Italy  these  admirable  examples  have 
not  as  yet  been  followed,  and  it  would  be  a  beautiful  and  a  praiseworthy 
thing  to  see  Italians  and  foreigners  begin  to  imitate  them  by  the  upraising  of 
the  most  graceful  and  typically  Italian  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy.  And  togeSier 
with  the  bankers,  I  would  have  the  whole  Tuscan  nobility  convened,  that  they 
might,  as  it  were,  re-confirm  and  ro-justify  their  titles  of  honour  by  a  fresh  act 
of  sagacious  liberality  towards  the  land  that  bestowed  those  titles  upon  their 
ancestors.  I  hold  that  Florence  should  become  a  great  educational  centre,  ^e 
already  bears  euphemistically  the  proud  name  of  the  Italian  Athens;  thiSr 
name  ought  not  to  remain  a  mere  compliment  when  it  might  become  a  sf^lendid 
reality.    Artistic  Italy  and  Europe  miglit  safely  send  scholars  to  Florence^ 
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as  Rome,  ancient  Greece,  and  her  colonies  sent  them  to  Athens.   Florence 

every  advantage  requisite  for  becoming  the  gracious  and  learned  instrac- 

388  of  It/il\%  liut  in  the  first  instance  she  must  1*6  helped.     If  onc-e  she  became 

'     ^     ^  she  would  soon  attract  fresh  and  vigorous  life  aroniid 

,  a  life  so  fair  and  so  honourable  as  to  make  her  forget 

tunc^,     Kv  erytUing  cannot  indeed  be  done  for  Florence,  but  this  one 

^t  and  should  be:  she  should  be  invested  with  the  graceful  functions 

tress  of  elegiince  and  good  taste,  and  educator  of  the  Italian  people.     Ten 

Qs  of  capital  to  endow  her  with  great  colleges,  artistic,  industrial,  com- 

3<*?clal,  lal  centres  for  mea  and  women,  would  have  the  power  of 

rawing  i  iice  a  noble  band  of  probably  ton  thousand  students,  together 

nth  five  hundred  of  the  best  teachers  Italy  could  afford,  and  around  the  active 

are  of  such  as  came  amongst  us  to  ^tudy  and  to  teach,  numbers  of  superior 

Kes  both  in  Italy  and  from  foreign  parts  would  soon  gather,  and  form 

oimated  and  sympathetic  community  m  the  environs  of  the  fair  region  of 

the  Arno, 


Th«  €'oii^c»f  or  0rleii(allMfi. 

Meanwhile  Florence  has  shown  lierself  thomughly  worthy  oi  the  honour 
by  the  learned  Orientahsts  who  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
[l  .i  tat^s,  and  from  India,  met  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Aruo  for  the  purpose 

Iding  their  fourth  International  Congress.  Surprised  at  tiie  least  favour- 
taoment,  in  the  cKmax  of  her  financial  difficulties^^  Florence  remembered  that 
a3  once  a  great  lady,  am!  i-eceived  her  distinguished  guests  v^ith  the  most 
site  com'tesy.  She  made  no  exiiibition  of  herself,  nay,  she  was  careful  to 
sal  her  straits,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  let  none  of  her  sorrows  be 
ent  to  any.  She  bravely  sustained  the  largest  share  of  the  exiienses  of 
f>ngrefis ;  she  oixjned  her  houses,  museums,  villas  to  the  strangers  who 
red  her  by  their  presence ;  she  sent  a  chosen  band  of  gentlemen  to  meet 
id  receive  them  with  all  due  honour.  The  population  showed  a  lively 
rest  in  the  scientific  festival  that  took  place  in  one  of  the  most  splen^iid  of 
kjrentine  palaces,  the  Medicean  Palazz^^-Eicc^irdi ;  crowded  respectfully 
,nd  the  learned  Orientalbts^  and  did  all  in  then:  power  to  render  their  stay 
Uie  city  most  easy  and  agreeable.  The  delegate,  Baron  Heichlin,  laid 
is  (tfliciar cares  aside  to  remember  oiUy  that  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
•aireist  of  Italian  cities  ;  the  prefect  of  the  province,  Count  Bardesono,  placed 
&he  hall  of  his  palace  at  the  disposition  of  the  Orientalists^  for  the  banquet 
Jven  m  their  honour  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Francesco  de 
is,  who  came  in  all  haste  from  Kome  with  his  secretaries  to  do  honour  to 
rientalists,  to  invite  and  mix  familiarly  with  them  ;  Prince  Amadecj,  Duke 
usta,  brother  of  the  King,  who  had  assuretl  the  foiuth  Congress  of  the 
talists  of  his  protection »  came  pust-haste  from  Turin  to  inaugurate  the 
1688  in  the  namt^  of  the  King,  to  receive  the  Orieutahsts  in  the  Palazzo 
and  to  accompany  them  to  the  miree  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  and 
an  excursion  to  the  Moorish  villa  of  Santiiezzano, belonging  to  the  Marchese 
'anciatichi.  During  this  excursion  the  affection  that  binds  the  Tuscan  people  to 
the  House  of  Savoy  was  plain  to  see ;  in  each  little  village  the  population  rose  of  it,s 
wn  -i(  i N  inT  arid,pi'eceded  by  its  band, en  thusiast ioally cheered  the  Pruice iVmadco, 
I  the  Congress,  The  foreign  Orientalists  went  away  well-pleased  with 
they  had  not  expected  such  a  festive  reception;  they  may  not  have 
ly  so  capable  of  appreciating  the  honour  done  her ;  and  tUey  recipro- 
y  .» .M>  I  he  greatest  cordiality  and  the  most  enthnaiastie  toasts  the  kindness 
rCMi'eived.  But  all  this,  though  giving  an  idea  of  the  worthy  reception  the 
Ifert'Sfl  of  Orientalists  met  with,  gives  none  of  its  relative  iniportance*  I 
ahafl  therefore  add  a  few  simple  words  on  this  head^  As  soon  as  it  was 
decreed  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress  t  hat  Florence  should  be  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next,  the  Committee  of  Management  in  Italy  took  measures 
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to  ensure  its  solid  success.  Towards  this  end  it  elected  in  the  principal  uni- 
Tersity  towns  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  cities  in  Asia  and  America,  special 
delegates  among  the  most  noted  of  their  Orientalists,  praying  them  to  concur 
in  assuring  the  success  of  the  fourth  Congress  by  recommending  it  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Oriental  learning.  Among 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Committee  to  its  delegates  there  was  this  one — 
that  a  ticket  of  membership  should  be  given  only  to  Orientalists  themselves, 
or  to  such  as  were  seriously  interested  in  Oriental  studies.  This  proposal  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  delegates,  and  hence  amon^  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  who  n^e  up  the  Congress  held  in  Florence,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that  there  were  only  five  or  six  who  had  not  a  full  right  to  participate  in  its 
labours.  The  rest  were  all  approved  Orientalists,  and  when  it  is  added  that 
among  them  Italy  was  represented  by  such  names  as  Ascoli,  Flechia,  Fabretti, 
Lasinio,  Yalenziani,  Teza,  Puini,  Guidi,  Schiaparelli,  De  Benedetti,  Castelli, 
Cusa,  Beltrame,  Sapeto,  Fabiani,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distinguished 
president,  Amari ;  France  by  Renan,  Maspero,  Lenormant,  Oppert,  Schefer,  De 
Kosny,  Cordier,  Guiaret;  England  by  Sayce,  Legge,  Chenery,  John  Muir,  Bost, 
Leland,  TrUbner,  Long,  Brandreth,  Cust,  and  Wylie;  Germany  by  Weber,  Both, 
Benfey,  Pertsch,  Weil,  Krehl,  Dieterici,  Merx,  Socin,  Gabelentz,  &c. ;  Russia 
by  Schiefner,  Berezine,  Weliaminoff,  Volck,  and  Berdouin  de  Courtenay; 
Finland  by  Lagus  and  Donner;  Sweden  by  Lieblem;  Denmark  by 
Mehren ;  Switzerland  by  Naville ;  Hungary  by  Vambery ;  Romania 
by  Hasden  and  Constantinesea ;  India  by  Doctors  Leitner  and  Da  Cu&ha; 
the  United  States  by  Benade  and  Berend, — some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  interest  exdtei  by  the  meeting  of  so  many  eminent  men!  But 
there  is  even  more  to  be  said.  The  greater  part  of  these  learned  Orientalists 
made  some  special  communication  to  the  Congress,  and  that  not  at  general 
meetings,  where,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  all  assembled,  mere  general  dis- 
courses have  to  be  delivered,  but  at  special  meetings,  to  which  only  the  erudite 
were  admitted.  This  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  into  special  sections 
cannot  have  found  favour  with  such  as,  havmg  nothing  new  to  say,  aimed  at 
oratorical  effect  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly ;  but  it  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  earnest-minded,  who  formed  the  great  majority  at  the  Florentine 
Congress.  Obviously,  as  the  various  sections  were  simultaneously  at  work  in 
separate  rooms,  it  was  impossible  to  report  the  whole  proceedings  day  by  day; 
this  defect  was  commented  upon,  but  its  causes  were  overlooked,  which  was 
unjust,  and  against  such  an  injustice  the  Italian  Committee  is  entitled  to  pro- 
test, as  it  ordered  matters  thus  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  not  for  the 
satisfaction  of  mere  curiosity  or  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  few  impatient  news- 
paper correspondents.  And*  moreover  the  Italian  Committee,  desiring  to  afford 
the  Congress  new  material  for  useful  discussions,  took  the  pains  to  introduce 
for  the  first  time  an  Oriental  exhibition,  and,  thanks  to  the  concurrence  of  certain 
Orientalists,  as  for  instance  Doctors  Da  Cuhha  and  Leitner,  who  sent  a  whole 
collection  of  Buddhist  monuments  in  stone  from  Lahore,  and  to  the  Italian  con- 
suls in  the  East,  as  also  to  the  museums  and  libraries  of  Italy, — this  exhibition 
proved  far  more  rich  and  important  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Some  of  the  objects  and  the  manuscripts  there  exhibited  gave  occasion  for 
several  interesting  communications  made  in  some  of  the  sections ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  novelty  introduced  by  the  Italian  Committee  will  be  imitated 
at  future  Congresses,  having  proved  so  advantageous  to  science.  The  five 
bulletins  of  the  fourth  Congress  are  now  published.  The  first  contains  the 
report  and  speeches  of  the  inaugural  meeting;  the  second  the  summary  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  seven  sections  drawn  up  by  different  secretaries ; 
the  third  the  reports  of  the  final  meeting  with  the  discourses  there  delivered, 
together  with  the  account  of  the  competition  for  a  Ministerial  prize  of  5,000  lire 
offered  for  a  work  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  arts  and  civilization  in  India ;  the 
fourth  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  objects  displayed  at  the  exhibition — codes 
sculptured  in  stone  from  the  Leitner  collection ;  figured  and  epigraphical  monu- 
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oent^s  musical  instruments, drawings  and  photo|^apbH,and  miscellanea;  and, 
Si  Hilly,  tlie  fifth  contains  the  Oriental  Bibliography  of  the  Orientalists  present 
|t  the  Congress.  I  have  alhuled  to  the  Ministerial  prize — this,  too»  was  a 
»vi4ty  iutrodiiced  by  the  Italian  managing  committee.  11  je  Minister  of  Public 
3Ktruction  voted  the  8um  of  5,000  lire ;  the  committee  proj)osed  an  Indian 
|iil»  ject ;  the  pt\blicity  given  in  India  by  the  delegates  of  the  committee  to  the 
"it ions  for  the  Congress  led  to  this  quite  novel  result,  that  of  the  six 
K  ''rs  for  the  prize  live  were  Indian  and  one  German.    The  judges  were 

Bf'Vtn  It]  numl>er,  Ascoli  and  Gorresio  in  Italy,  Brcial  iu  France,  Max  Mliller 
Kngland,  \Vel>er,  Btihtllngk,  and  Koth  in  Uermany.  None  of  the  essays  were 
jus^idered  worthy  of  the  whole  prize,  but  the  judges  determined  that  Dr. 
Simmer,  a  Prussian,  should  receive  half  of  it,  while  the  other  half  was  to  be 
riiared  by  three  of  the  Indian  candidates  :  Mahadeva  More^hvar,  Gerson  da 
tJwnha  of  Bombay,  and  Praniatha  Nath,  who  lives  in  London.  This  lively' 
iii)c*ipation  taken  by  India  in  the  Congress  of  Orientahsts  is,  perhaps,  the 
)st  noteworthy  and  imjKjrtant  cbai-acteristic  of  its  fourth  meeting  in  Florence, 
jf  which  strangers  are  good  enough  to  retfiin,  as  they  tell  me^  a  pleasant  and 
rutefnl  recctllection ;  while  we  on  our  part  shall  always  gratefully  remember 
as  an  honour  done  to  our  country.  Nor  was  it  a  small  satisfaction  to  us  to 
ie€  erudite  Gemxany  esteeming  herself »  as  it  were,  honoured  by  welcoming  our 
lfru<Htion,  and  herst^lf  proposing  that  we  should  hold  owr  lifth  Congress,  in  1881, 
In  S4">ine  city  of  Germany — to  be  liereafter  fixed  upon  by  the  worthy  and  learned 
officials  of  the  Gennan  Oriental  Society. 

The  experience  of  the  fourth  Congress  leads  me  to  conclude  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  that  the  learned  Germans  will  first  have  it  in  thoii-  power  to 
Batisfy*  I  have  observed  that  Congresses  are  always  in  a  huny.  Tiie  ordinary 
term  of  eight  days  to  which  Congiesses  are  limited  threatens  to  render  them 
pretty  nearly  useless.  I  should  like  five  years  at  knist  to  intervene  between 
»ne  biternational  Congress  and  another,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  g'overa- 
Hients,  universities,  and  academies  to  send  one  or  two  delegates  to  each 
l^ongress,  and,  next  in  order,  that  the  discusaions  might  be  exhaustive,  and  all 
*^e  fresh  materials  of  the  differettt  Oriental  Exhibitions  lirought  forward,  I 
esteem  it  desirable  that  International  Congresses  should  hold  their  sittings  for 
wh*jle  month.  An  interval  of  five  years  would  afford  scope  for  collecting 
tid  preparing  nuich  ini|h)rtant  material  for  discussion,  and  discussions  pro- 
tracted throughout  a  month  would  allow  of  Congresses  becoming  really  pro  tit - 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science, 

Akgelo  i>£  Oubebnatis. 


BOOKS  A\D  MONUMENTS  BEARING  UPON  FIGURED 
REPRESENTATIONS  OF  ANTIQUmf. 


1HAYE  heea  requested  to  furnish  the  Ooittbhpobaby  Bvtibw  with  a  kind 
of  chronicle  of  our  more  important  antiquarian  researches,  thus  enahljng  its 
readera  to  follow  the  course  of  direrse  branches  of  a  science  to  which  the 
Germans  give  the  name  of  AUeHhums  Wiasenach^ft,  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive teim  than  ours  of  Arcbseologj.  And  in  b^mninff  this  chronicle  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  that  Burvev  of  the  historical  Exhibition  in 
the  Trocadero,  which  formed  the  subject  of  my  former  article.*  It  was,  in  fact, 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  to  exhaust  all  the  questions  raised 
by  that  precious,  but  alas !  temporary  assemblage  of  treasures  of  art  and  antiqm<y» 
many  series  of  which  hare  lately  formed  the  subject  of  works  of  importance.  These 
I  purposely  left  unnoticed  in  my  preyious  contribution,  believing  it  more  in- 
teresting to  treat  simultaneously  of  books  and  monuments,  and  1  shall  esteraii 
myself  happy  if  my  readers  are  of  the  same  opinion. 


^  The  excavations  undertaken  at  Dodona  bvM.  Constantin  Oarapanos,a  Constan- 
tinople banker,  enthusiastic  as  are  all  Greeks  about  the  ancient  glory  of  his  race, 
and  also  more  erudite  than  one  mi^ht  have  expected  a  financier  to  prove,  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  conaucted  and  most  profitable  of  recent  archso- 
lo^cal  enterprises.  Himself  a  native  of  Epirus,  M.  Carapanos  had  long  enter- 
tamed  the  idea  of  discovering  the  much  controverted  site  of  the  famous  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Naios  and  Dione,  uie  oldest  religious  centre,  and  oldest  oracle  of  the 
Hellenes  pronerly  so  called.  An  attentive  topographical  study  of  the  district 
compared  witn  indications  found  in  old  document  hiBid  led  him  to  believe  that 
this  temple  must  have  been  situated  in  the  vallej^  of  Tcharakovista,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tomaros,  on  a  spot  where  the  ground  sull  showed  the  remains  of  a  small 
theatre  and  an  encircling  wall.  These  apparently  insi^piificant  ruins  had  hitherto 
attracted  little  attention ;  M.  Gauthier  de  Glaubry  having  been  the^  only  traveller 
who  surmised  that  Dodona  might  have  stood  there,  but  this  idea  met  with 
no  acceptance.  However,  M.  Carapanos  for  ten  months  svstematicall^  explored 
the  until  then  neglected  site,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  of  bronze  objects  more 
especially,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  a  single  doubt  as  to  the  topography 
01  the  Sanctuary,  and  throws  much  li^t  upon  the  organization  of  the  oracfe. 

The  collection  of  objects  found  at  Dodona  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Trocadero, 
and  M.  Carapanos  has  published  the  result  of  his  labours  in  two  handsome 
volumes — to  which  the  share  taken  in  them  by  MM.  Foucart,  Egger,  Baron  de 
Witte,  and  Heuzey  gives  a  quite  special  value. 

The  objects  found  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Naios  are  in  general  of 
remote  antiquity ;  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  dated  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Hellenic  life,  and  it  was  still  in  full  glorv  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history.  It  was  in  reliance  on  an  oracle  of  Dodona  that  the  Athenians 
undertook  their  imprudent  Sicilian  expedition ;  it  was  by  quoting  the  answer  of 
Zeus  to  the  Lacedsemonian  Ephori  that  Agesilaus  obtained  their  consent  to  the 
military  enterprise  that  he  planned  carrying  out  in  Asia.    But  in  the  latter  half 

*  See  COMTSMPOKABT  Hivhw  tor  SeplemlMr. 
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i*lrf  tbe  third  cenlni'y  B.C.  the  ^-eat  aanctuaij  of  Epirus  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  220,  Doryniaelios,  Strategiis  of  the  2Etolians,  set  Dodona 
on  firv  tmd  destroyed  it  utterly.  He  must  have  found  much  troaaui'e  in  the  temple, 
for  gi'«taitou8  cctJiHultatioii  of  the  oraele  woe  neither  pennitted  to  private  indi- 
viduals, princes,  nor  cities,  and  for  centuries  precious  offerings  had  been  accumu- 
lating there.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  store  of  bi*onzes,  so  remarkable  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  discovered  in  1798  in  a  caveiii  between  Paramythea  and 
Tcharakovista— li-om  whence  came  the  admirable  Btatnettes  both  in  the  Payne 
Knight  collection  (now  in  the  British  Museuni)  and  in  the  Strogonoff — was  com- 
posted of  ex-voto8  concealed  in  220  by  some  member  of  the  to^nouroi  attached  to 
the  Dodona  sanctimry,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mpacity  of  the  -^tolians. 
QjX  the  very  site  of  Uie  temple,  many  similar  bronze  and  lead  objects,  eapecially 
^^  nnents  of  utensils,  armour,  and  vases,  broken  in  the  confuaiion  of  the  sack  by 
iiery,  were  left  behind  by  the  pilla^rs,  covered  over  by  ruins,  and  gradually 
buried  deejjer  and  deeper  as  the  soil  rose^  and  it  is  these  that  have  now  been 
brought  to  light  by  M.  uarapanos. 

When  Paulus  Emilius  systematically  set  alxjiit  pillaging  Epirus  in  168,  he  can 
have  found  nothing,  so  to  speak,  worth  taking  from  Dodona.  When  the  Roman 
dominion  restored  peace  to  the  East,  the  temple  of  Zeus  Naios,  and  the  edifioen 
appei-taining  to  it  were  rebuilt,  but  never  more  did  the  Sanctuary  with  its 
pi'ophetic  oaks  re^in  ita  celebrity  and  its  former  wealth.  Thenceforth  the 
J)odona  caldrons,  l}odon<Equ€  Uhefeff^  were  turned  somewhat  into  ridicule  as  a 
superstition  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  the  good  old  time.  The  oracle  of 
Zeus  Natos  had  become  nothing  more  than  a  provincial  oracle  consulted  only  by 
'  the  rustic  population  of  the  neighbouiing  districts. 

Epigraphy  holds  the  largest  place  in  the  discoveries  made  on  the  site  of  the 
Dodona  sanctuary.  First  of  all  there  are  numerous  dedications  of  ex-votos  to  Zeus 
Kaiofi  and  Dione,  Some  of  these  are  of  high  historical  value,  as,  for  instance,  that 
Irr  the  Athenians  after  one  of  tbeir  two  naval  victories  over  the  Peloponnesians  in 
406  B»c.,  at  Keki-yphaleia  and  .^gina,  and  alao  the  one  inscribed  by  Pyrrhus  on  a 
pcMrtion  of  the  booty  won  in  his  first  battle  with  the  Romans.  Theae  two  important 
uiBcriptionB  do  not  however  figm-e  in  the  work  published  by  il.  Carapanos,  for  the 
objects  bearing  them — abstracted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  untrustworthiness  of 
Bome  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  excavations— were  not  restored  in  time.    The 

»Aihe(nian  dedication — broken  in  two — is  now  to  be  found  part  in  the  Carapanos 
collection,  and  part  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  There  is  also  a  very  curious  e^-voto  of 
thai  Ag[athon,  son  of  Kchephylos,  who  preteuds  himself**  descended  in  the  thirtieth 
generation  from  the  Trojan  Cassandi-a."  Together  with  these  votive  monuments 
we  have  to  notice  a  large  series  of  bronze  plates  more  or  less  imperfect,  on  which 
were  graven  pul>lic  decrees,  judicial  sentences,  and  private  contracts,  principally 
acts  of  enfranchisement,  all  of  them  documents  preserved  under  this  form  in  the 
trea«urj  of  the  temple  as  in  a  dep3sitorv  of  archives.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the^e  decrees  is  one  m  which  the  Assembly  of  the  people  of  Molossia  grants  the 
^jrosenta  to  the  iuhabitauts  of  Agrigentum  eti  masse.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see 
ux  what  the  privilege  could  in  such  a  case  have  consisted. 

But  as  regards  epigniphy,  certainly  the  greatest  novelties  in  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Carapanos  are  the  questions  addi-essed  By  indi\'iduals  to  the  oracle.  These  are 
flcratehed  on  small  plates  of  lead.  The  writing  is  very  delicate  and  cursive,  the 
composition  genei-ally  i-ather  awkward,  and  the  spelling  most  capricious ;  often 
mey^TBl  questions  are  traced  on  the  same  metal  plate,  some  running  one  way  and 
others  ci'ossing  them.  A  small  number  only  of  these  have  been  sufficiently 
deciphered  to  make  their  puiport  intelligible.  They  are  almost  always  vague 
queetlons,  put  by  persona  who  hardly  know  what  they  want,  and  fear  to  l>etray 
uieur  secrets.  **  Evandros  and  his  wife  ask  Zeus  Naios  and  Dione  to  which  of  the 
gods,  heroes,  or  genii  they  should  address  prayer  and  offer  saoriJice  in  order  to 
obtain  happiness  for  themselves  and  their  house,  now  and  for  ever."  A  certain 
ScxTates  desires  to  know  what  trade  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  him  to  adopt  j  a  shep- 
k  bierd  inquires  whether  he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  fiock  advantageously ;  a  merchant, 
^^^  pmdent  and  discreet  man  evidently,  questions  the  oracle  without  trusting  it  with 
^^Uufl  name,  as  to  whether  he  shall  *'  succeed  in  carrying  on  his  commerce  as  he  thinks 
^K£t^  and  in  g^ing  whither  he  chooses."  Sometimes  the  questions  are  singularly 
^B-  simple  and  innocent :  "  Agis  desires  to  ask  Zeus  Naios  and  Dione  about  the  cover- 
^^  leta  and  pillows  of  his  that  have  disappeared.  Have  they  been  stolen  by  one  of  hia 
houaebofd  or  by  a  stranger  ?  '*  Zeus  was  also  taken  into  confidence  as  to  the  most 
.  intimate  of  secrets ;  the  Georges  Dandins  of  ancient  Epirus  addressing  themselves 
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to  hun  to  have  certain  uneasinesses  dispelled.  "  Ljsaoias  asks  Zens  Naios  andT 
Dione  whether  the  child  Njla  bears  is  his  or  not."  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  the  gods  replied  to  such  embarrassing  questions,  but  unfortunately  nothing . 
seems  mcye  imcertain  than  the  character  of  the  leaden  plates  in  which  M.  Carapanos 
flattered  himself  he  recomized  the  answera  of  the  oracle.  It  is  indeed  improbable 
that  such  answers  should  be  found  amongst  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  treasury 
of  the  temple.  These  last  were  questions  ^ven  mto  the  hands  of  the  priests^, 
but,  instead  of  keeping  the  answers,  they  woiud  of  course  deliver  them  to  those  who 
came  to  receive  them,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  thej  were  ever  otherwise  than 
orally  delivered. 

Art,  too,  claims  its  share  in  the  Dodona  discoveries.  No  striking  remains  of.' 
marble  sculpture  have  been  found  there ;  there  was  no  marble  in  the  district,  and.1 
statues  seem  to  have  been  made  of  bronze.  But  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  only- 
afiForded  shapeless  and  valueless  fragments  of  such,while,  on  the  other  liand,  M.  Cara- 
panos  has  been  fortunate  in  obtainmg  a  vei*y  rich  and  remarkable  series  of  bronze.- 
statuettes,  most  of  them  belon^g  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  very  efNOch  when 
Grecian  art  was  taking  its  earhest  flight,  and  its  works  displayed  that  dmnlicity,. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instinctive  sense  of  the  beautiful,  that  blending  of  infantine 
inexperience  with  already  considerable  skUl,  that  singular  and  pene^ting  charm 
which  we  also  find  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  QuaUrocenJtwti,  The  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  kind  is  a  Satyr,  with  horse's  hoofs,  very  low  brow,  half -closed 
eyes,  tumed-up  nose,  and  flabby  lips,  giving  the  face  a  brutal  expression ;  the  right 
hand  resting  on  the  hip,  and  the  left  arm  raised.  This  Satjr  is  about  to  dance,, 
and  the  clumsiness  of  his  gestures,  together  with  the  gravity  of  his  expression, . 
are  indeed  comic  in  a  high  de^ee.  Charming^  in  its  simpucity,  too,  and  very 
curious  as  regards  costume,  is  the  figure  of  a  i&male  player  on  the  double  flute^ 
her  mouth  surrounded  by  the  leather  band  (^opiBc/a)  sustaining  her  cheeks,  and 
helping  her  to  produce  with  less  effort  a  fuller  and  more  pr^onged  tone;  the 
leather  bag  destmed  to  hold  the  flutes  hanging  to  her  arm.  The  animated  but 
still  severe  art  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  formed  by  the  example  and  teaching  of 
Scopas,  is  represented  in  this  same  collection  by  an  iidmirsbble  Msenad,  which 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a  group  representing  the  death  of 
I'enthea. 

Amone  a  people  so  essentially  warlike  as  the  Epirots,  it  was  (]^uite  natural  that 
arms  and  armour  should  constitute  objects  of  most  frequent  dedication.  Acoord- 
inely,  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Dodona  discoveries  consistB  of  thin  plates 
of  bronze  repou8$e  which  were  laid  on  as  decorations  to  belts,  sheaths,  leather  helmets 
or  cuirasses,  and  have  survived  the  destruction  of  the  more  perishable  objects  to 
which  thev  were  appended.  Amongst  these  some  are,  artistically  speaking,  quite 
remarkable.  One  plate  in  particular,  representing  the  combats  of  Pollux  with 
Lynceus,  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  admirsHble  bronzes  of  Siris,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  Braensted,  by  a  rather  curious  coincidenoe,  had 
viewed  as  having  belonged  to  the  cuirass  of  one  of  the  Epurot  ^^erals  of  the  army 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  or  of  that  of  Pyrrhus,  if  not  indeed  to  the  former 
of  these  kings  himself.  We  must  also  notice,  on  account  of  the  truth  and  vigour  of 
its  modelling;  a  visor  exactly  representing  the  portion  of  the  hi^ce  it  was  intended, 
to  protect.  The  curls  of  the  beard  are  chiselled  with  precision,  and  the  delicater 
moustache  above  the  widely  opened  mouth  rendered  with  perfect  maettria. 

Finally,  the  explorations  of  tiie  classic  soil  of  Dodona  nave  restored  to  light  a 
considerable  number  of  bronze  vases,  more  or  less  imperfect,  and,  above  aU,  a 
quantity  of  small  utensils  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  still  very  enigmatical^ 
others  affording  curious  information  as  to  Uie  details  of  Greek  customs.  Several 
of  these  have  given  occasion  for  ingenious  and  solid  remarks  by  M.  Heuzeyr 
while  the  Baron  de  Witte  contributes,  with  due  scientific  authority,  a  oommenta^ 
on  all  the  figured  representations  in  the  collection.  M.  Oarapanos  has  placed 
science  under  obligation  to  him  by  his  excavations  and  his  publication,  which 
will  always  be  a  work  of  reference,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  modest 
good  taste  which  has  led  him  to  hide  his  own  personality  behind  the  authority  of 
master  minds. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  his  collection  that  we  find  at  the  Trocadero  small  Greek 
bronzes  pertaining  to  the  b€«t  epoch.  The  cases  of  the  Gr^u  collection  also 
contain  specimens  worthy  of  any  museum,  which  almost  all  bebng  to  the  delicate 
art  of  Mac^-Grsscia.  Here  we  have  a  small  strikingly  life-l&e  and  expressive 
bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  D^:inning  of  the  century; 
here,  too,  are  statuettes  of  Ares  and  of  Artemis,  witJi  the  handsome  ephebus 
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counting  on  Iub  fiiigei*s,  wLich  waa  once  in  the  Poortales  collection,  and  seems  to 

frvs*  rve  for  us  the  coiuix^sition  of  the  celebrated  ditfilis  computaiu  mentioned  by 
liuy  among  the  works  of  Eubulides,  I  wish,  too,  especially  to  call  attention,  fij^t, 
to  a  siirpassin^  Aphrodite,  entirely  draped,  her  brow  encii'cled  by  a  hi^h  wreath 
ornamented  with  roses — a  statuette  in  the  grandiose  and  severe  atyle  of  art  of  the- 
ta*»ni*ition  period  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  next  to  a  bearded  hero,  with  Corinthian 
helmet  and  a  cuirass  adorned  by  rich  silver  incrustations :  the  Leukippos  reprc- 
s^'Uted  on  the  coins  of  Metapontus,  a  town  in  whoae  environs  the  bronze  was 
di©<X)vered.  The  likeness  between  the  head  of  the  statue  and  that  on  the  coins  is 
striking ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  reproduction  of  some  important 
sculpture  representing  the  local  hero  who  must  have  lived  at  Metapontus.  The 
'^^xandrine  plastic  ai"t  of  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies  is  in  the  collection  of' 
de  Bammeville  represented  b^  a  large  bronie  Yemis^  of  very  fine  workman- 
~i^];»ut  unfortunately  much  tnjtu'ed  by  oxydisation ;  an  Aphi-odite  Diadumene, 
re  moch  resembling  that  of  the  Esc^uiline  Venus  iu  the  new  museum  of 
itol  in  Home. 


^ 


11. 

We  cannot  venture  to  repeat  here  thoee  results  of  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  of' 
wb  ieh  m  ingenious  and  exhaustive  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  B.  Stuart  Poole  has  treated. 
M,  Hchliemann's  discoveries  in  the  ruins  t.»f  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Atrides, 
in  the  first  instance,  so  took  archeeologists  by  surprise  that  doubts  arose,  not  indeed 
as  to  theii"  autbeuticity,  but  as  to  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  objects  exhumed. 
But  it  was  soi.^n  acknowledge*!  that  the  series  of  treasm'es,  iind  almost  all  else  found 
with  them,  were  of  the  same  style,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  period.  Since 
M  ^.lib'Hin ruin's  success  new  excavations,  by  the  AivhsDologieal  Society  of  Athena, 
b;'  d  important  additional  data,  more  especially  the  discoveries  made  at 

tb-  ^     f  the  Treasury  at  Athens.     At  the  same  time  the  exploration  of  the 

tombs  of  Bpata  in  Attica  has  yielded  many  thousand  objects,  of  glass,  bone,  metal, 
and  terra-cotta,  the  majority  of  which  are  plainly  akin  t:>  eiuiihir  ones  fmm 
Mycense*  After  the  appearance  of  the  fii-st  notices,  published  by  MM.  Kaatorehig 
and  Kumanudis  in  the  Aihena{m^,tLTld  by  Milchhofer  and  Ktjhler  in  the  MittheilnngeK 
of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  of  Athens,  a  meml>er  of  the  Ecole  Fninraise 
in  that  city,  M.  Haussi^allier.  published  a  complete  catalogue  of  anticjuities 
discovered  at  Spata,*  accompanie<l  by  very  interesting  ht'liograpbical  plates.  Mr* 
Charles  Newton,  for  his  part,  has  called  attention  to  impDrtant  fragments  of  the 
same  epoch  of  Hellenic  civilization  afforded  by  the  more  ancient  of  the  sepulchres 
of  Zalypos,  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Lastly,  the  Baron  de  Witte  exhibits  at  the  Tro- 
cadero  a  large  painted  irf^of,  or  wine-jar,  which  I  had  brought  back  from  Santorin  in 
1666  without,  at  the  time,  fuily  appreciating  its  value,  but  which  is  at  present  the 
most  noteworthy  sjieei  111  en  ol  the  quite  special  art  and  chai'acteristic  ornamentation 
of  the  monuments  of  Mycena'  and  Zalvn>8,  hitherto  finind  in  the  islands  of  the 
Arcbipelagvj.  Thus  we  have  a  perfectly  new  j^roup  of  anti<|uities,  which,  ^thered 
as  it  is  frr>m  tlifferent  sources,  is  invaluable  in  representing  ti  state  of  civilization 
and  industry  not  restricte^l  to  any  one  country  but  common  t^i  the  whole  of  the 
old  Greek  world.     M.  Albert  Bumont  is  fully  justified  in  saying  : 

"  It  b  an  epoch  of  the  development  of  cidlization  in  the  classicjil  world  that  is  here 
revealed  to  us,  an  epoch  to  be  atudie+l  ii\4th  cautious  critieiiiin,  but  the  relative  place  of 
which  can  already  be  fixed*  We  (iimly  discern  its  distant  origia  at  the  period  in  which 
certain  objects  discovered  at  Hisaarlik,  in  the  Troad,  were  produced  ;  at  Spata,  on  the 
oootimry,  certain  principles  of  ornamentation  prove  that  we  are  approaching  a  more  recent. 
era.  Several  articles,  the  ivories  in  jjarticular^  betray  a  Greco-Aeiatio  influence.  A 
different  gtyle  is  about  to  succeed  to  thu  tyi)e  of  Mycenae»  one  well  known  and  illustrat^'d 
bj  the  stiver  cups  of  Cyprus  and  Palestrina.  Having  got  so  ftir  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
period  loD^  familiar  to  orcbsologiats ;  we  are  doM  upon  tiie  painted  Tases  of  Asiatiev 
st^e,  and  next  on  those  with  black  figures.  The  discoveriea  at  Mycenn  seemed  at  fint 
exceptional  tuid  strange ;  now  they  form  the  &rst  and  oldest  chapter  of  antiquities  in 
Glrecian  lands  i  they  have  their  precise  place  in  that  history,  and  the  chapter  oonneets 
itself,  without  any  solution  of  continuity,  with  all  the  other  chiipters  that,  taken  together,, 
constitute  classic  archiEology." 

\  Newton  has  bestowed  on  the  system  of  ornamentation^  both  of  the  painted 
ry  and  the  metal  objects  discovered  at  Mycen*  and  Zalyros.  the  name  of 
'  deeoroMon,  in  contfadistinction  to  that  of  gemnetrical  decoration,  which  had 


•  AUftHn  4i  Qfrttn»t^i*^  UfVimtqm*,  Avril,  1S78,  pp.  1S^-«3I8, 
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long  been  snpposed  the  oldest  stjle  of  ornamental  art  in  Grecian  countries^  but 
wbich  now  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  floraJ,  at  all  events  in  the  Archipelago  and 
Pdoponnesns.    The  admirable  discoveries  made  by  P.  de  Oesnola,  in  Cjprofl, 

^  seem  to  have  afforded  definite  proof  of  geometrical  decoration  having  been,  at  a 
certain  period,  an  importation  from  Phoenician  Asia,  a  thesis  recentlv  upheld  by 
M.  Helhne  and  which  I  had  already  put  out.  Floral  decoration,  on  the  contrary, 
was  an  indi^nous  and  original  attempt,  though  a  coarse  and  imperfect  one,  at  an 
ornamentation  borrowed  from  Nature,  irom  the  plants  and  animals  that  the  dwellers 
on  Grecian  shores  had  constantly  under  their  eyes.  But  I  am  not  auite  satisfied 
with  the  above  designation,  on  account  of  its  expressing  a  portion  only  of  the  essential 
features  of  this  ornamentation,  and  neglecting  its  most  original  aspect :  the  share 

.  given  in  it  to  the  imitation  of  certain  classes  of  the  animal  world  which  are  not  in 
sequence  with  the  ordinary  dements  of  decoration  in  the  classic  ages,  as,  for 
instance,  butterflies,  and  al>ove  all  marine  productions,  fish,  cuttle-fish,  mollnsks, 
not  only  copied  as  to  their  shells  but  in  themselves.  And  here  may  be  inserted  a 
very  ingenious  observation  made  quite  recently  by  Alessandro  CastellanL  This 
disunguished  artist  has    discovered  that  the  typical  arrangement  of  granule 

.  generally  covering  plain  surfaces  in  Etruscan  ornaments  and  in  those  of  ancient 
Grecian  style,  were  originally  suegested  by  the  protuberances  in  the  sea-urchin's 
shc^.  When,  in  the  cases  of  the  departments  of  Italian  jewelry  at  the  Exhibition, 
we  compare  these  shells  themselves  with  copies  of  antique  ornaments  exouisitely 
executed  by  his  brother  and  himself,  the  aemonstration  ia  complete  and  doubt 
impossible.  But  of  these  granulated  arrangements,  that  the  Etruscans  with  Uieir 
fidelity  to  archaic  art  contmued  longer  than  did  the  Gi^eeks,  we  indubitably  find 
the  earliest  astm. — ^ve^  imperfectly  OLecuted— in  some  of  the  objects  found  at 
Mycenee  and  Spata.  Thus,  then,  we  have  a  legacy  of  primitive  civilisation*  and 
taste  for  ornamentation,  revealed  by  these  monuments,  a  last  vestige  of  the  period 
when  the  Greeks — essentially  sailors  and  fishermen  as  they  wei^— delighted  to 
copy  marine  creatures.  When  the  Hellenes,  enlightened  by  the  progress  of  their 
own  taste  and  b^  Asiatic  models  as  to  the  true  coiK^tions  of  artistic  ornamentation, 
had  given  up  imitating  the  strange  and  flaccid  diapes  of  soft-bodied  mollusks,  thej 
still  continued  to  look  for  copi^  in  the  defined  and  precise  lines  of  their  shells. 
Jewellers  no  longer  imitated,  as  at  first,  cuttle-fish,  medusae,  nautili  with  their 
inhabitants,  but  they  continued  to  seek  directly  for  types  of  r^jular  and  diegmt 

.  granulation  in  the  shell  of  the  sea-urchin,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  form  ol 
the  scallop  shell  in  ornamentation.  And  thus  it  is  that  this  last  vestise  of  the 
habits  of  an  anterior  period  has  descended  alone  through  the  ages,  per^cted  by 
a  purer  feeling  for  art  and  a  greats  technical  skill. 

1  have  just  mentioned  the  work  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  school  at 
Athens,  which  institution,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  M.  Albert  Dumont^ 
prospers  very  well,  and  will,  we  may  hope,  continue  to  form  true  archsBologists 
wortny  of  those  it  has  already  produced.  It  rivals  the  German  Archgological 
Institute  in  its  zeal  for  science,  loid  the  concurrence  of  the  two  has  greatly  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Grecian  antiquities.  The  two  arclueological  periodioals 
published  by  Fren<3i  and  Germans  at  Athens  are  among  the  best  publications  on 
the  subject.  .  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  them  later  in  connection  tdth 
Greek  epigraphy,  which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  their  pages,  but  at  present  I 

'  confine  myseu  entirely  to  figured  antiquities.  In  this  department  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  mUtheUungen  of  the  German  Institute  is  the  description  of 
monuments  to  be  found  at  Spata  and  its  envircms  by  MM.  Dressel  and  Milchhofer 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  former  article. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  Correapondance  Hellenique  we  must  notice  the  work  of  M. 
Paul  Girard  on  the  bas-reliefs  found  in.the  excavations  undertaJcen  by  the  Archae- 
ological Society  of  Athens,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  round  the  site  of 
the  Asklepieion,* — ^bas-reliefs  simultaneously  studied  in  Germany  by  M.  F.  von 
Duhn.f  They  are  about  two  hundred  in  number,  and  remarkable  both  for  their 
genend  unity  and  their  curious  variations  of  detail,  all  of  them  belon^g  to  the 

•  class  of  w-votos,  dedicated  bv  the  sick  cured  at  Asklepios  and  at  Hygeia,  a  special 
class  of  monuments  of  which  the  soil  of  Greece  had  already  furnished  numerous 
samples.  M.  A.  von  Sallet  has  given  an  en>lanation  of  the  essential  and  permanent 
•data  of  the  subjects  thereon  recorded  (the  true  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
always  understood),    in   an   article  which  is  really  a  model  of  careful,  acute, 

•  Vatth,  1877,  pp.  1(»~169 ;  T  ebnMtfy,  Karch,  1678,  pp.  «0-M.    MitthHlmifen  da  AnMMtffHthm  JmUitam 
.*i4<Aa».tIl,pp.21i-2i8.       •  "  -•       ^»'*'  ^  -^ 

t  Arcktohfftuht  lethmg,  1877,  pp.  189—178. 
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;>tuid  cnticiain,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  iUustration  of  the  aid  that 
numismatics  may  lend  to  genei-al  orchfi&oloey.*  The  peculiarity  that  in  these  ex- 
voios  was  least  easily  explicahle  is  that  of  the  prefience  of  the  horae,  which  almost 
TUUTeneally  occurs  in  the  composition,  and  whose  head  very  often  appeals  alone 
looking  through  a  window.  Tnis  horse  had  given  rise  to  most  widely  divergent 
interpretations  on  the  pai*t  of  the  learned ;  some  of  them  drawn  from  a  fai"-fet<}hed 
Bjmtxdism,  others  infantine  in  their  ti'iviality*  All  alike  have  been  done  away 
with  by  a  brc-nze  medallion  of  Bizya  in  Tlirace,  made  known  by  the  learned 
Berlin  niLmi&matist.  The  borse  as  well  as  the  serpent  appears  in  the  votive  bas^ 
rell''f«  ^b'lid  ated  to  JEsculapius,  because  it  also  was  an  emblem  of  the  god^who  iu 
on  ion  receives  the  name  of   Euxi^pos,  inasmuch  as  he  presided  over 

Tet<  J    ii"t  as  well  as  medicine,  and  waa  invoked  equally  for  the  cure  of  sick 

animals  as  for  that  of  men. 

We  must  also  number  among  the  best  works  recently  issued  by  the  French 
:School  at  Athens  the  *'  Essay  on  Greek  and  Boman  Monuments  relating  to  the 
Myth  of  Psyche,"  by  M.  M.  Collignon,t  who  is  now  superintending  a  course  of 
-archaeology  at  the  Faeidty  of  Lettei-s  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  valuable  treatise,  giving 
j^root  of  high  intelligence  and  genuine  devotion  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  The 
mieetion  is  most  interesting,  and  M.  CoUignon  has  contrived  to  treat  it  in  a  novel 
inahion,  even  though  coming  after  Otto  Jahn*  The  descriptive  catalogue  of  monu* 
meats  accompanymg  the  ti'eatise  is  well  di*awn  up,  and  very  complete,  at  least  so 
far  as  regai'ds  sai'cojmagi,  gi*aven  stones,  and  mural  paintings.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  leaves  mucb  to  be  desu'ed  in  the  matter  of  terra-cottas.  We  find  no 
indication  of  tlio  whole  of  those  representing  the  group  of  Eros  and  Psyche  which 
:BT&  already  published,  stiU  less  need  we  seek  for  information  respectiiijj  such  as, 
though  neither  engraved  nor  described,  are  extant  in  lai-ge  public  collections.  Here 
the  excellent  and  instructive  "  Guide  to  the  Second  Vae*/  Boom,"  just  published  by 
Mr,  C.  Newton,  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muueuin,  which  is  devoted 
to  terra-cot tae,  comes  in,  and  in  itself  furnishes  an  ample  svipplement. 


Sbllrgnon  has  also  publishe<l  a  well- executed  Catalogue  of  the  painted  vaaes 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Archieological  Society  of  Athens.^  Books  of  the  kind 
are  always  helpful  to  science*  In  this  case  the  author  has  followed  the  really 
<!lasBic  models  afforded  by  M.  de  Witte.  in  his  description  of  the  famous  Dm-and 
OoUection,  and  by  Otto  Jahn»  M,  Stephanie  and  M,  Heydemann,  in  their  Cata- 
logues of  the  Yases  in  the  Museums  of  Munich,  St.  Peterebiugh,  and  Naples. 
And^  moreover,  he  has  introduced  a  happy  innovation,  of  which  the  credit  is  aU 
his  own,  by  adding,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity,  to  the  description  of  the 
THse  in  question  a  reference  to  similar  specimens  in  other  collections.  The 
reading  of  this  catalogue  makes  one  keenly  regret  the  too  long  delay  in  the 
Appearance  of  M.  Albert  Dumont's  gicat  work  on  *'  Les  Ceramiques  de  la  Grece 
Pmpre."  This  work,  announced  for  s^^veiul  years  past,  will  complete  those  of  M, 
Heydemann§  and  M.  0.  Benndorf,||  and  the  a<inirable  designs  executed  by 
H,  Chaplain,  which  are  to  accompany  it,  give  promise  of  very  superior  plates  to 
those  of  the  two  learned  Germans,  whose  pubficationfl  are  already  so  instructive 
nnd  valuable. 

Baron  de  Wittx^,  w;ho  is  still  the  fii*8t  authority  in  Eurone  on  the  subject  of 
painted  vases,  has  just  ^ven  us,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  the 
ArchflBological  Institute  of  Bome,"C  a  contiibution  of  first-rate  importance  to 
•earamo^phic  ai-t  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  complete  study  of  Panathenaic 
jimphon,  beaiing  the  names  of  eponymous  archons,  and  is  accompanied  by 
plates,  the  size  of  the  originals,  that  I'epresent  with  remarkable  exactness  the 
painting  cm.  all  vases  of  the  kind  in  different  Museums.  These  Panathenaic 
amphon  were  those  filled  with  the  oil  of  the  sacred  olive- treea,  and  given  as  prizes 
in  the  games  that  accompanied  the  great  and  small  Panatheni.  They  always  bare 
two  groups  of  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  on  their  opposite  sides ;  on  the  one, 

•  AtJkrtpio*  vnd  HyqHa,  In  thci  Zeit$ehtiJ\  f^r  KumiMmatik  of  Berlin,  t  v,  pp.  820— 3Sa 

t  StotoK    Puia:  Enioft  ThorlQ.  t  IWd- 

§  Grk>chitth«  VftBmbilder.    Berlin.    1870;  in  foU 

H  CMeobifiche  luid  SicUiM»b«  VMe&bUder,    BerUn.    In  fol„  fttiU  i»  coarM  of  publicfttJoD. 

%  Among  the  pftpen  ooDtAified  in  tbJ«  volnmo  I  maj  point  out  that  or  M.  KArt«,  cm  the  Stnu»cAi]  Necropolu 
^■o  cniiouE  Aod  origliiAll,  with  Ha  str««ta  and  intnlK  laid  out  oui  In  a  tuwn  of  tha  lirlng—raoeally  dlaeofcved 
A«  Orficto. 
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Athene  Promachos  brandishing  her  lance,  with  the  inscription,  rmv  *ABir9i$§p  SBXmtr 
— "  Prizes  g^ven  at  Athens ;"  on  the  other,  a  eymnastio  subject  representing  the^ 
particular  game  in  which  the  vase  was  won.  As  all  Greeks  were,  without  excep- 
tion, admitted  to  compete  in  the  Panathenaic  Games,  these  vases  have  been  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  where  the  victors  and  their  families  preserved 
them  as  precious  memorials.  The j  belong  to  very  different  epochs,  begimiin^  with 
the  period  before  the  Median  wars,  to  which  the  celebrated  Burton  vase  in  the- 
British  Museum  may  be  referred.  But  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  Alexander  that  it 
became  habitual  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  archon  under  whose  magistracy  the  - 
amphora  was  won.  Such  as  bear  this  addition  are  the  ojAj  Greek  vases  to  which 
a  date  can  be  positively  assigned,  and  it  will  be  easil;^  understood,  therefore,  how 
great  is  their  importance  as  elements  of  comparison  in  determining  the  period  of' 
other  ceramographic  objects  lacking  this  feature.  M.  de  Witte  deduces  from  them, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  a  number  of  chronological  landmarks  which  will 
remain  undisturbed. 

The  Archaoloeical  Institute  of  Rome,  become  for  several  years  past  an  exclusive- 
institution  of  the  German  Empire,  announces  its  intention  of  undertaking  a 
complete  collection,  a  Corpus  oi^all  the  paintings  of  vases  bearing  artists'  signa- 
tures. It  is  a  project  worthy  of  all  commendation,  but  a  vast  one,  for  it  will 
embrace  nearly  five  hundred  objects,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  usefully,  many 
conditions  must  be  combined,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  plates  should  reproduce 
the  paintings  in  their  original  dimensions,  and  with  a  f ac-simile  accuracy,  nither- 
to  exceptional,  so  that  the  peculiar  style  of  each  of  the  ceramic  painters  should  be 
as  apparent  as  on  the  vases  themselves.  In  this  way,  and  this  only,  will  it  be- 
possible  to  wiite  out  definitively  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  Qreek  art,, 
till  now  but  imperfectly  sketched. 

More  than  one  new  and  highly  valuable  monument  for  this  purpose  will  be- 
found  in  the  historical  exhibition  of  the  Trocadero.  There  the  painted  vases* 
occupy  a  distinguished  place,  what  with  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  ParaveVr 
formed  from  the  most  important  Paris  sales  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  soon  to  be 
<Uspersed  by  public  auction, — as  well  as  those  of  the  Countess  Dzialynska,  of  M. 
Auguste  Dutuit,  Baron  de  Witte,  and  ^finally  of  MM.  de  Bammeville,  Bellon, 
Hartmann,  Hirsch,  and  Bayet.  Vases  with  black  or  red  figures,  from  Etruria, 
Magna- GrsBcia,  Sicily,  and  the  Hellad,  white  lekythi  from  Iiocres  and  Athens,, 
potteries  from  Corinth,  Bceotia,  and  the  Greek  Isles,  with  Asiatic  ornamen- 
tation ;  all  the  principal  series  from  the  ages  of  the.  MycensB  sepulchres  down  to 
the  last  vases  of  the  decadence  in  Apulia,  the  fabrication  of  which  seems  to  have 
ceased  when  the  Senatus  Consultus  interdicted  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanals 
— ail  these  are  represented  by  samples  of  genuine  merit.  One  even  notices  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Gr^u  several  of  th^e  simple  unvarnished  terra-cottas, . 
recovered  after  the  firing  of  paintings  in  varied  colours  foreign  to  the  habitual 
palette  of  ceramographists,  which  have  never  passed  through  the  oven,  and  of* 
which  it  seems  specimens  have  only  been  found  in  one  single  tomb  in  the  environs 
of  Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusium. 

A  profound  study  of  these  painted  vases,  in  private  French  collections,  would  of 
itself  fill  a  whole  article  and  leave  the  subject  unexhausted,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  the  science  that  the  Exhibition  should  not  close  without 
a  good  catalogue  having  been  drawn  up.    At  present,  however,  I  shall  confine  mysdf ' 
to  speaking  of  such  as  have  the  signatures  of  artists.    The  Paravey  collection  con- 
tains that  admirable  cup,  ornamented  with  subjects  taken  from  the  *'  Iliad,"  signed 
both  by  the  potter  KaUiades  and  the  painter  Duns,  which  once  belonged  to  Prmoe-> 
Napoleon.    Near  it  we  observe  a  small  round  tray  mounted  on  a  foot,  of  very" 
sinfiTilar  form,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  artist  Sosias,  alr^idy  known 
as  tne  author  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cups  in  the  Berlin  Museum.    In  the 
paintines  of  this  cup  the  impress  of  two  different  hands  has  long  been  recognized,, 
one  of  Uiese  having  decorated  the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  which  of  the  two  hands  was  that  of  Sosias.  The  vase  of  the  Paravey 
collection,  by  showing  us  auother  work  of  that  painter's,  settles  the  question  for* 
good  and  all.     In  the  Berlin  cup  what  Sosias  painted  is  not  the  assembly  of  the- 
gods  on  the  exterior,  but  the  group  of  Achilles  bmding  up  the  wounds  of  Patroclus^ 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  inside  of  the  Kylix.    Another  circumstance  adds 
interest  to  this  new  painting  by  Sosias ;  it  represents  a  Satyr  crouching  on  the 
ground,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  some  we  find  on  the  reverse  of  the  beautifd' 
silver  coins  of  Naxosof  Sicily — coins  of  transition  style — which  were  struck  abou 
450  B.C.  The  resemblance  is  so  perfect  that  the  painter  must  have  had  one  of  thes 
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I  coina  lief  ore  Mm  and  determmed  to  copj  its  type,  or  else  he  muBt  liave  belonged  to 

I  same  school  of  art  as  the  monetary  engraver  of  the  Sicilian  city.     In  either 

it  reaulte  that  Sodaa  must  have  inhabited  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  not  Greece 

de  Witte  exhibits  the  mo«t  ancient  of  the  signed  vases,  that  of  the  Corinthian 

'es,  which  dates  from  the  sixth  century  B.C. ;  M.  Hirsch,  a  charming  Athenian 

pyxis,  which  figui'ed  some  months  ago  in  the  Albert  BaiTc  sale,  and  reveals  a  new 
artist's  name,  Megakles,  written  by  a  singular  orthographical  anomaly  mekakaes. 
Among  the  objects  belonging  to  M.  O.  Bayet  we  remiii'k  a  very  delicate  cup 
discovered  at  Valanideza,  m  Attica,  which  has  the  signature  of  Chachrylion,  a 
potter  whose  works  had  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  the  nect\>poliB  of  Vulci. 
We  have  therefore  here  a  new  name  to  add  to  the  list  of  potters  and  painters  who 
e  signed  vases  found  both  in  Italy  and  in  Greece, 

Tere  we  touch  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  sugge-sted  by  the  exami- 

^ou  of  painted  vases,  that,  namely,  of  local  manufacture,  and  the  trade  in  these 

industrial  productions  carried  on  between  Greece  and  Italy  in  ancient  times. 

"  ;nce  hsa  not  genemlly  admitted  the  paradoxical  By  stem  of  Ki-amer;  revived^ 

ever,  by  a  man  of  such  weight  a;8  0tto  Jahn — a  eystem  according  to  which,  with 

exception  of  the  latest  fabrications  of  the  decadence  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and 

''  jrinthian  vaaes  of  antique  style,  aU  painted  vases  whatever  discovered  in  Italy 

Lg  from  the  workshops  of  potters  belonging  to  Greece,  or  even  to  Attica.    Now 

rais  bestows  on  Athenian  industry  an  exclusive  importance  that  history  cannot 

admit.     How  believe  that  the  flouiiahing  Greek  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 

boasted  the  best  engravers  of  coins  in  the  Hellenic  world,  as  well  oa  excellent 

sculptors  and  architects,  should  have  been  incompetent  to  produce  vases  ?    The 

class  of  vases  habitually  met  with  in  Greece  and  not  to  be  found  in  Italy  is,  it  is 

true,  a  large  one.    If  any  Megara  cups  have  been  disovered  there,  it  is  quite  an 

<cxceptu>n — the  common  wares  of  PhaJerie  are  met  with  neither  in  Magna  Gratia 

mor  m  Etruria;  the  Athenian;^%f/it,  with  white  grounds,  always  belong  exchisively 

i^KAttica.    On  the  other  hand,  man]r  of  the  Nola  types  are  unknown  in  Greece 

^H^per,  as  well  as  the  large  vases  with  masks  of  ^uthem  Ital^.     Lastly,  with 

^Rquent  identity  of  subjects,  with  the  same  material  processes,  and  in  the  paintings, 

,  the  sucoefision  of  the  same  great  phases  of  artistic  development,  there  are,  in  the 

f  <5eramofi;raphio  products  most  often  found  in  different  regions,  differences  of  detail 

in  the  design  of  the  figures,  in  the  more  or  less  flexibility  of  their  movements,  in 

I  the  quality  of  the  glazing.    And  these  dilterenees  are  sufficiently  marked  and 

constant  to  enable  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  without  hesitation,  say  in  the  class 

j  -of  red  figures  upc»n  black  g^unds,  between  a  vaae  of  Vulci,  Nola,  or  Agrigentnm, 

not  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  still  less  with  an  Athenian  or  Bceotian  vase. 

'       We  are  thus  resiatlessly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Grecian  painted  vases 

have  been  most  commonly  and  in  greatest  number  fabricated  where  they  are 

-iound,  that  products  of  this  class  have  emanated  from  potteries  established  pretty 

^^^  h  everywhei'e  where  thei'c  were  Grecian  towns,  that,  in  short,  Hellenic  artists 

kjted  by  the  love  of  the  Etniecana  for  this  order  of  art,  came  to  fo\ind  in  cer- 

cities  of  Etruria,  as  for  instance  at  Yula,  establishments  of  which  the  products 

entirely  Greek.     But  with  this  general  principle  we  have  also  to  admit  two 

lei  facts  which  complete,  withotit  contradicting  it,  namely,  that  if  many 

ted  vases  lyere  produced  in  Italy  itself,  commerce  also  introduced  numbers 

le  in  Greece,  that  in  particular  the  works  of  Athenian  potters  of  some  celebritj 

were   in  preat   request  in    Italy,  and  that   consequently  they  were    principally 

^^tic  models  that  the  ceramists  of  Etruria  and  Magna- Graecia  took  pleasure  in 

^■dtating. 

^^b  must  now  add  that  M.  BeJindorf  and  M.  Albert  Dumont,  the  two  authorities 
who  have  specially  taken  up  this  question  of  signatiiree,  common  to  the  vases  of 
I  Italy  and  Gfreece,  appear  to  me  too  positive  in  their  conclusions.  In  their  opinion 
every  potter  or  ceramic -painter  whose  works  are  found  in  Greece  proper  must 
"necessarily  have  inhabited  it.  Preoccupied  by  the  idea  of  the  importation  of 
Greek  vases  into  Italy,  they  do  not  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  reciprocity  j  of  the 
Tases  of  the  most  distinguished  potters  of  Grecian  Italy  having  been  transported 
by  commerce  into  the  Hellad ;  whereas  to  me  this  last  fact  appears  by  no  means 
improbable. 

doubt  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  potter  like  Epiktetos,  whose  works  have 

fuimd  in  Etruria,  in  Campania,  in  Greece,  and  at  Panticupea,  we  may  be 

ost  certain  that  he  must  needs  have  been  an  Athenian*  for  Athens  is  just  the 

very  geographical  centre  of  that  commercial  radiation  which  wc  deduce  fi*<:^ai  our 
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discoyeries  of  his  works.  But  wben,  on  tbe  contrarj,  we  find  tliat  of  fiftj-one- 
vaaes  having  the  si^i^natTire  of  Nikosthenes,  fortj-nine  hare  been  met  with  in  the 
necropolee  of  the  Etruscan  towns  of  Vnlci  and  Ccere,  one  only  at  Affrigentnm  and 
one  at  Athens,  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  that  probability  is  much  in  fayour  of 
his  workshop  haying  been  placed  where  the  largest  number  of  objects  known  as 
its  productions  have  been  found,  as  well  as  others  which,  without  bearing  his  signa- 
ture, afford  incontestable  proof  of  the  same  origin.*  We  know  through  the 
testimony  of  Griteas,  quoted  by  Atheneus,t  that  at  the  time  of  the 'Peloponnesian. 
war,  Etruscan  bronzes  were  imported  into  Athens,  and  highly  appreciated  there. 
Why  should  it  not  have  been  the  same  with  the  nroducnons  of  a  particularly 
skilful  potter,  who,  although  of  Greek  origin,  had  found  rt  to  his  adranta^  to- 
settle  in  Etruria  P  As  soon  as  commerce  is  established  between  two  ciyiHzed' 
countries,  probability  is  all  in  fayour  of  the  reciprocal  transmission  of  their 
manufacture. 

IV. 

From  vases  to  terra  <x>tta8  the  transition  is  easy.  The  exquisite  little  fi^pireff" 
supplied  of  late  years  in  such  numbers  by  excavations  at  the  NeGropoBs  of 
Tanaera  have  become  the  rage  in  the  amateur  world,  and  justify  this  by  ezcep- 
tional  artistic  merit 

Tanagra  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  Bodotia^  aod  very 
early  struck  a  coina^  of  its  own.  And  at  the  same  time  it  early  renounced  the 
idea  of  playing  an  important  part  in  the  political  afiEairs  of  Greeoe,  and  beoBune 
instead  a  centre  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  The  anonymous  writer  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  Greece,  written  in  the  century  after  Alexander  the  Great,  fragments  of 
which  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Dicearchus,  describes  Tanagra  with 
delight.  He  says  that  its  houses  contrasted  with  the  ancient  air  and  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  those  of  Athens,  being  built  of  white  brick,  and  each  having  an  elegant 
portico  and  external^  votive  paintings  executed  in  encaustic.  This  feature  strik- 
ingly recalls  Pompeii  with  its  frescoes  of  familiar  Lares  and  Genii,*  under  the  £ona 
of  serpents,  appearing  almost  at  every  turn  of  the  street 

In  the  time  of  the  Koman  Empire,-  when  Fausanias  visited  the  city,  it  had 
obtained  the  right  of  a  complete  municipal  autonomy,  as  is  proved  by  its  numis- 
matics; and  it  was  still  m  full  prosperity,  while  Thebes  had  ftJlen  into  an 
advanced  state  of  decadence.  The  inhabitants  of  Tanagra  api>ear  to  have  been 
rich,  although  somewhatparsimonious.  Their  only  indus&y  consisted  of  a  certain 
wine,  exported  into  all  Grecian  countries.  Their  great  passion  was  for  athletic 
sports  and  for  cock-fighting,  which,  judging  from  the  considerable  steJies  risked 
on  it,  appears  to  have  had  the  same  kind  of  fascination  in  Greek  life  that  gambling- 
houses  Imve  in  our  own  day.  Hence  we  find  that  Hermes,  the  god  of  play  and  of 
the  Palestra,  was  the  special  patron  of  the  town. 

The  first  terra- cottajs  of  Tanagra  wei*e  discovered  bj^  accident  about  ten 
years  a^.  Peasants  digging  in  the  valley  of  the  Sari  hud  ba^^e  ancient  tombs 
contaimng  clay  statuettes,  together  with  vases  and  fragments  c^  multiform 
pottery.  As  soon  as  these  were  heard  of,  speculation  entered  the  field,  and  exca- 
vated the  ancient  necro^lis  of  the  city,  over  an  area  of  several  kilometres.  Thua 
Tanagra  became  a  positive  mine,  whence  for  many  years  thousands  of  these  small 
monuments  have  been  drawn,  but  which  now  appears  to  be  getting  exhausted. 
Strange  to  say,  up  to  the  present  time  there  haj3  been  no  discoveiy  of  the  burial- 
place  oelonging  to  the  period  when  the  gi*and  and  severe  style  of  the  affe  of 
t^ericles  ruled  Greek  art.  It  is  only  the  most  ancient  style,  and  that  of  the 
Macedonian  age,  which  are  represented  in  the  discoveries  of  Tanagra.  And  it  is 
the  terra-cott^  of  the  time  oi- Alexandci* and  his  immediate  successors  which  con- 
stitute their  distinguishing  feature  and  incompaa*able  charm. 

These  small  figures,  dinering  in  size  from  six  to  foii^y  oentimeti'es,  generally 
represent  women,  children,  and  ^oung  men.  Exquisitely  modelled  in  front,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  extremities,  which  are  always  singularly  imperfect, — they  were 
only  intended  to  be  locked  at  in  full  face,  for  the  back  is  most  frequently  not  so 
much  as  sketched  out.  It  presents  a  rounded  surface,  pierced  in  the  middle  by  an 
air-hole  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon*a  ogQ,    Tl^e  majority  of  these  statues  still  bear 

•  Inlbe  Moate  dn  LoaTi«,  in  the  Campana  coUeoHon,  there  are  a  few  yam  wlthoat  elffrntim,  fonnd  at 
O^ere,  in  the  same  tomb  with  thoac  bearing  the  name  of  Nlcosthcnea,  and  OTidont^  of  tfc^tTi'm  fabrioatlon. 
t  Ibid,  p.  28. 
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lany  traces  of  colour,  laid  on  'wn'th  a  brush  after  the  baking,  upon  a  layer  of  white — 
rbich  was  probacy  applied  to  con*ect  the  poroBity  of  the  baked  clay— these  colours 
javTiig  9<-»metim*>s  been  siibjet'tod  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  thus  tsransformetl 
*  a  sort  of  finamel,  a  vitr»>43ua  glazing.    The  Hesh  is  painted  rose-coloar»  the 
^  bine,  the  eyebrows  and  hair  m  reddish  brown,  yellow  oehre,  or  pale  yellow ; 
[^m"menta  in  pale  red,  violet,  apple-green,  pearl-grey»  and  lilac.     Thus  we  go 
pngh  the  whole  scale  of  tender  ahia^ies  and  blended  eoloora  familiar  to  th** 
lt<?rs  of  Pompeii,  and  especially  meet  on  these  small  figures  the  very  tints 
ruliar  to  the  more  Grtxnan  of  the  fi'escoes  of  Italy.     Some  of  the  ornaments — 
Dractd-jts,  diadems,  ear-rinjjs,  necklaces — are  gilt,  and  the  borders  of  some  of  the 
[tipixT  garments  also  adorned  with  gold. 

The  teiTa-cottiis  of  Tanagra,  unlike  those  of  the  other  parte  of  Groece,  are 

" '  5m  mounted  on  a  pedestal ;  they  rest  on  thin  squai*e  plinths.    The  ai'tists 

th^m,  in  the  first  instance,  and  some  of  the  moulds  have  been  discovered ; 

*%tlt  they  wer<^  ^'  ^     -  ly  re-touched  with  the  boasting  tool,  while  the  clay  was  stiU 

damp,  and,  n  dl  the  accessories,  whatever  their  nature,  were  sepai^ately 

mof^  ^'   ''  '"^  ,  VI  .>u.     Hence  we  see  that  the  same  mould  may  have  produced 

'  twi  ,  when  completed,  presented  noticeable  dLfferences;  it  was  only 

'the  ^  ......  i       . ,  p  and  attitude  that  was  given  by  casting,  but  the  boasting  altei'cd 

I  the  folds  of  the  drapery  at  the  same  time  that  the  accessories  of  every  copy  were 
'  modified. 

T  lettes,  so  original  in  chai*acter  and  full  of  simple  yet  piquant  grace, 

'  com-  ^1  to  stimulate  tbe  sacfacityof  archaxilogists  as  well  as  the  covetousness 

>  of  amat-eui-s.     It  has  been  asked  what  it  was  they  really  did  represent  P    Are  they 
r>dde96es — Demeter  and  Persephone  veiled ;  Aphrodite  nude,  or  nearly  so ;  Hera 
ag  suck ;  Melpomene  holding  the  tragic  mask,  as  M.  Heuzey  asserts  with  an 
lition  that  is  always  ingenious ;  or  are  they  simple  mortals  caught  by  the 
si  in  the  daily  habits  of  fife,  as  the  majority  of  archaeologists  incline  to  hold  ? 
^ cannot  fail  to  notice  that  a  great  number  of  the  Tanagra  statuettes  have 
tr!'  'I at  the  Greeks  weTQ  accustomed  Uy  bestow  on  certain  divinities,  thujs 

giM  :i  symbolic  character.     Some  veiled  figures  strike  us  at  first  sight  as 

1^  1  m,  Deniet^^r,  and  Persephone,  a  l^eautiful  naked  woman  with  an  apple 

in  I  as  a  triumphant  Aphrodite.     Who  would  not  be  inclined  to  recog- 

niz»:  ii.  iui'  .s  in  this  strongly  built  sti-apping  young  man,  wcaiing  a  petasus  and 
holding  a  purse  ?    Dt»es  not  the  scenic  mask  held  by  this  youthful  female  mark 
her  out  as  a  M^  V''»nM-ii.i  ..y  a  Phalia?    And  does  not  the  doijblc  flute  into  which 
''this  other  is  te  the  rustic  Euterpe  ?    But  this  system  of  interpreta- 

tion is  n.>  1  ,  _.    .    when  we  meet  with  these  very  same  attributes  m  the 

'caae  of  [  ^  whom»  when  thus  eiplained,  they  would  in  nowise  fit.     Here 

we  have  'ppl«  of  Aphrodite  victorious,  which  tm-ns  blue,  and,  ti*ansformed 

into  a  ffpk(tra^  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  great  chubby  yauth ;  the  purse  of 
Hermes  assuming  the  character  of  a  bag  meant  to  contain  huckle-bones  or  dice, 
and  held  by  the  crouching  figure  of  a  yoim^  ^irl  chid  in  a  transparent  khiton 
only ;  the  mask  of  Melpomene  l>onie  by  an  epnebus  !  The  august  veil  of  Demeter 
covers  the  head  of  young  womeDj  whose  easy  carriage,  however  full  of  charm,  bay 
nothing  divinu  about  it,  and  who  wear  a  petasusan  1  hold  a  fan,  attributes  to  which 
the  "  Great  Gk^ddesses  '*  can  lay  no  claim.  One  feels  disooncei'ted  and  not  very 
certain  that  a  hero  of  the  arena  may  not  have  been  mistaken  for  Hermes,  a  grave 
matron  of  the  good  town  of  Tanagra  for  Demeter  j  a  young  woman  out  walking  for 
Persephone ;  a  more  or  less  decorous  courtezan  for  Aphrodite;  and  a  simple  flute- 
player  for  Euterpe, 

It  is  indeed  indisputable  that  the  numerous  terra-cottas  of  Tanami  do  afford 

some  representations  of  divinities,  but  these  are  always  rare,  and  hai*aly  go  beyond 

the  secondary  personag^es  of  the  thhuoi  of  Dionysos  or  Aphrodite*    Ami>ng  the 

'  mysiac  demons  the  iavoiu-it<3  subject  is  the  old  Silenue  with  his  wine-skin,  now 

ried  on  his  head,  now  on  his  knees  or  his  shoulders.   The  habitual  tiuin  of  Venus 

Jahes  those  little  delicate  and  original  Loves,  never  to  be  found  in  the  tombs  of 

the  Boeotian  city,  except  in  groups  of  seven  or  eight.  Winged,  now  dmped,  now  nude, 

crowned  with  tiowers,  their  heads  dressed  in  fiat  hat«  or  m  hoods,  theii*  faces  grave 

I  or  amiling,  we  stye  them  engaged  in  ^mes  of  all  kinds  or  in  more  serious  oocu- 

'  pations.  They  play  at  ball,  mdce  music,  carry  artich?8  of  the  toilette, — it  ma^  be  a 

mirror  or  a  fan»  a  wc»rk-ba8ket  or  a  pair  of  buskins.    Others,  again,  are  froUcking 

with  young  girls  and  pursuing  them  with  their  aDurements.     But  it  is  undeniable 

that  the  generality  of  these  statuettes  present  subjects  borrowed  fi'om  real  life, 

I  from  the  daily  routine  of  women,  ohildi'en,  youths,  and  enabh*  us  to  enttjr  int^>  the 
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existence  of  the  dwellers  in  a  Greek  cit^  more  completely  than  anj  other  monomenta 
can.  The  art  here  is  exclusively  familiar,  even  if  it  be  considered  that  the  term 
genre^  so  freqnentlj  applied  to  these  figures,  is  not  quite  appropriate,  as  exclusive  of 
^e  idea  of  Ayle, 

The  author  of  the  periegetic  fragments  sometimes  attributed  to  Dicearchus, 
remarks  that  the  hair  of  the  Bceotian  women  was  generally  bright  red,  and  that 
they  were  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  women  in  all  Greece ;  two  assertions  that 
i;he  small  fij^es  of  Tanagra  ful^  bear  out  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  great 
poetess  Cormna  was  bom,  and  among  the  rare  fragments  of  her  works  that  remain 
to  us,  we  read :  "  I  sing  delicious  things  to  the  women  of  Tanagra  clad  in  white 
tunics, — and  my  country  hears  with  pleasure  my  clear  and  musical  voice."  Here, 
in  a  single  verse — ^with  that  special  gift  Greek  poetry  had  of  cidling  up  in  three 
words  a  plastic  image  in  full  relief — ^we  have  the  best  commentary  on  the  statuettes 
that  the  graceful  imagination  of  the  koroplasts  multiplied  almost  infinitely, 
without  repetition  or  exhaustion. 

The  variety  of  subjects  that  these  artists  were  able  to  draw  from  all  phases  of 
-feminine  life  is,  in  fact,  incr^ble,  and  they  invariably  attained  to  inimitable 
beauty,  without  trace  of  effort  or  straining  after  effect.  We  can  just  discern  here 
and  tnere  a  touch  of  mannerism  which  at  first  surprises  in  Greek  work,  but  which 
is  introduced  with  such  moderation  that  it  is  but  an  added  grace.  The  archsologist 
^ho  wishes  to  study  antique  costume,  the  artist  who  desires  to  take  count  of  all 
the  variety  of  which  the  play  of  drapery  is  capable,  alike  find  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  instruction  in  these  small  figures.  Some  thirty  years  ago  it  used  to  be 
-said  that  experienced  coquettes  had  five-and-twenty  different  ways  of  draping 
themselves  in  a  Cashmere  shawl.  The  fine  ladies  of  ancient  Bodotia  were  acquainted 
with  far  more  devices  for  varying,  and  always  mu^fully,  the  adjustment  of  their 
attire,  and  the  terra-cottas  of  Tanagra  revecQ  them  alL  Sometimes  a  woman 
wraps  herself  closely  in  her  cloak,  sometimes  leaves  it  open  in  front;  it  rests 
either  on  both  shoulders,  or  is  disposed  obliquely,  leaving  one  of  the  arms  free ; 
when  meant  to  serve  both  as  veil  and  cloak,  the  himation  is  placed  on  the  head  for 
out  of  doors,  and  over  this  veil  is  placed  the  circular  petasus,  with  a  point  in  the 
centre,  the  form  of  which  has  come  down  to  our  day  in  the  Nice  hats;  and, 
-finally,  at  other  times,  the  woman  represented  by  the  koroplast  has  turned  her 
himation  into  an  actual  Turkish  yashmak,  which  entirely  covers  her  face,  leaving 
only  the  eyes  and  nostrils  free. 

H.  Bayet  has  proffered  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  presence  of  this  little 
world  of  coquettish-looking  women,  of  dancers  and  auletrides,  surrounding  the  dead 
in  his  tomb.  In  his  opinion  they  were  companions  given  him  for  another  world.  In 
heroic  times  the  slaves  and  captives  of  sucn  as  were  no  more  had  been  sacrificed  on 
their  funeral  piles;  the  gradual  softening  of  manners  in  historic  ages,  he  holds,  led, 
while  still  respecting  the  tradition,  to  the  replacing  these  victims  bjr  earthenware 
dolls.  It  is  certain  wat  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  amidst  the  ritualistic  ceremonies 
of  reli^ous  feasts,  we  do  meet  with  more  than  one  example  of  substitutions  of  the 
kind,  in  place  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  remote  antiquity ;  and  one  may  even 
cite  some  of  these  as  customary  in  Boeotia.  In  Egypt,  if  hundreds  of  small 
funerary  figures  were  placed  in  the  sepulchral  chambers,  it  was  because  they  were 
intended  as  auxiliaries,  who  in  the  country  beyond  the  grave  should  help  the 
defimct  to  cultivate  the  mystic  field  of  Aaloo.  And  yet,  seductive  as  this  theory 
is,  it  still  lacks  that  without  which  no  archsdological  interpretation  can  ever  be 
conclusive — a  formal  literary  or  epi^raphical  text  to  justify  it.  And  before  we  can 
positively  accept  or  reject  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  the  funereal  rites  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  a  fresh  study  undertaken  from  this  point  of  view. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  observe  that  the  predominance  of  real  and  familiar 
subjecte  over  religious  is  as  striking  in  the  pamtings  of  the  Attic  rases  of  the 
fourth  century  as  in  the  terra-cottas  of  Tanagra.  And  we  notice  here,  too,  the 
same  difference  between  the  cheap  popular  images,  of  which  most  of  the  subjects 
are  religious,  meant  to  satisfy  the  devout  feeungs  of  the  poor  and  simple,  and 
the  objects  of  art  properly  so  called,  intended  for  the  rich  and  refined,  who  were 
but  littie  occupied  alx)ut  the  gods,  and  preferred  scenes  taken  from  terrestrial 
life. 

Contemporaries  of  the  age  that  succeeded  Alexander,  the  koroplasts  of 
Tanagra,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  exquisite  works,  followed  the  example 
set  by  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  in  sculpture,  by  Apelles  and  Pausias  in  painting : 
they  endeavoured  less  to  retdize  the  ideally  beautiful  than  to  express  the  actual  m 
its  most  attractive  and  perfect  aspects.    In  the  art  of  the  close  of  the  fourth 
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atmry  gmce  takes  the  place  of  majeety,  and  charm  that  of  grandeur.    The 

lioae  divine  types,  toe  Bgiiree  of  that  Greek  Olympus,  whose  plastic  cha- 

*  bears  the  mai*k  c»f  ansterity,  are  set  aside  in  favour  of  Aphrodite,  Hermee, 

le«,  Ero6»  who  by  their  less  elevated  and  more  sensual  order  of  beauty  can 

.  ^ilease  the  eye.     The  artist  no  longer  aims  at  inspiring  pious  meditation  by 

raivine  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  severe  narmony  of  the  lines,  the 

ity  and  simjyHcity  of  the  pose  ;  what  is  required  of  him,  and  what  he  has  to 

aTour  aft«-,  is  eraeeful  and  varied  gesture,  smiling  or  soiTowful  expression, 

supple  play  of  lines, — in  a  word,  the  picturesque  and  animated.     Still  less 

ting  was  the  taste  in  rhyparograpkst  to  which  paintings  the  name  of  genre 

^  properly  be  given:  and  among  the  terra-cottas  of  Tanagra  are  found  some 

QUps  of  a  pai^icular  execution,  representing  different  trades  with  a  grotesque 

UtioD,  which  in  phieter  corresponds  with  what  the  rhy^aropraphic  pictures 

in  painting.     But  with  these  rare  exceptions,  the  Bceotian  koroplasts,  while 

ting  themselves  to  the  representation  of  familiar  life,  preserved  in  their 

Btataet^B  that  elegance  and  nobility  which  constitute,  as  it  were^  the  chastity  of 
the  statuary's  art. 

MM,  0.  Luders  *  M.  O.  BAyet,t  and    Proehner.J  have   devoted  interesting 

ivnographs  to  the  Tan&gra  terra-cot ta«,  in  which  they  have  come  to  the  conclu- 

^o&s  above  expressed.     M.  Heuzey  has  skilfully  maintained   a  quite  different 

.^.     A  certain  number  of  these  eiquisite  little  monuments  have  ali*eady  been 

&ved  in  several  selections,  chiefly  in  the  MonumenU  Grecs  ptthUes  par  rAMSOcia- 

tjioftr  h  progrka'des  eludes  Grecqiwa,  antl  in  the  Gazette  Archeologique,    And  now 

"  is  in  process  of  publication  at  Berlin,  by  means  of  litho-photography,  a 

\  of  the  principal  statuettes  in  its  museum.^     At  the  same  time  M,  KeWld,|| 

'  the  auspices  of  the  German  A rchsR^u logical  Institute,  takes  the  temi-cttttas 

agra  for  the  subject  of   a  magnificent  work,  executc^l  with  a  costliness 

',  in  publications  of  the  kind,  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  exagger- 

the  work  is  intended  principally  for  ai'tists,  as  fuimishinj  them  with 

I  and  models ;  but  it  is  put  out  under  conditions  which  will  place  it  beyond  the 

"^  most  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  immense  majority  of  archteoloMts*  who  are 

,  rule,  an  over- wealthy  claes.     The  introduction  by  M.  Kekule,  in  which  he 

I  the  general  characteristics  of  this  class  of  monuments,  is  full  of  learning 

_Jld  taste,  and  perhaips  the  best  thing  yet  written  on  the  matter.     As  to  the 

plates,  the  subjects  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Berlin  museum  and  from 

different  pi-ivate  collections  in  Athens,  they  are  treated  with  praiseworthy  care, 

I and  show  some  very  delicate  and  graceful  en^avings  and  coloured  lithographs  of 

^^  exceptional  merit.  And  yet  they  do  not  absolutely  satisfy.  I  fail  to  find  in  them 
^Bthe  full  perfection  of  exquisite  elegance  and  entrancing  beanty  that  belong 
^Htoj^t^e  originals.  As  to  those  which  claim  to  give  us  types  of  the  habitual  colour- 
Hpik-Cpf  the  statuettes,  in  my  opinion  the  restoration  of  colours  that  the  originalfc 
^^^^er  retain  in  such  entirety  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  one  may  well  take 
exception  to  the  methods  used  in  this  restoration. 

It  18  also  rw^rmissible  to  hold  that  the  choice  of  the  subjects  in  this  great  work 
of  M-  Kekule 's  has  not  always  been  the  mcmt  fortunate  possible.  There  are  finer 
types  known  than  some  of  those  that  figxire  there,  and  the  plates  do  not  always 

five  an  adeqnate  idea  of  the  wondrous  variety  of  invention  of  the  Tanagra  modellers* 
t  wonld  be  easy  to  make  from  the  Ti-ocadero  a  new  selection  of  the  same  kind, 
far  more  varied  and  composed  of  subjects  for  the  most  part  of  higher  interest  both 
to  artists  and  savants.  Never,  perhaps,  will  such  a  marvelious  assemblage  of 
Tanagra  terra- cottas  l>e  seen  again  in  one  hall  as  that  consisting  of  the  collections 
of  M.  de  Bamnieville,  Bellon  of  Rou€*n,  Peuardent,  Alfred  Hartmann,  Lccuyer, 
Paravey,  Eugene  Piot,  and  Rajet ;  it  is  a  unique  gathering,  which  deserves  to  be 
etxttlied  by  aU  who  are  occupfed  with  ajitiquities.  But  this  is  not  saying  that 
ertain  glass  aises  do  not  hold  a  few  articles  not  up  to  the  mark,  some  which 
re  counterfeits  or  made  up  of  different  antique  fragments  from  different  sources, 
B  especially  in  which  the  painting  is  too  fresh  and  too  intact  to  be  accepted 
_ncient ;  but  these  blots,  which  it  would  foe  easy  to  expunge,  are  few,  and  hardly 

iceable  in  the  great  whole.     Certain  statuettes  of  exceptional  dimension,  sucn 

as  a  woman  stooping  and  gathering  flowei-s — a  Persephone,  perhaps — in  terra- cot ta, 


•  ftUrwanumti  dt  Ttrrt-f^tte  in  Tanagrn,  Tn  the  BuUrfin  of  tbe  ArchnHilog !c*I  InBlitDtft  of  Bofce,  Mfty,  lft74, 
t  Z*»  Fivurinet  4»  Tunaffrm  w*  Mtuh  tlu  Uvrre,  In  Ihe  OatftU  da*  Mdux  ArU,  April,  Juem,  ^d  Aii|^ii>t,  ISW* 
i  Se*  Prefttc'e  to  tbe  DeiMSilption  of  Trrracottiut  In  the  Oktalcigtie  of  the  Albert  Btrre  Mto. 
~  Gnechi*d^  TerrohtoUet  0«i  Tmayra  u^d  £/*hfi»os,  im  B«tHntr  iiuieum,    Berlin,  167^^— large  4(9. 
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that  has  suffered  from  the  fire  of  the  f  aneral  pile,  in  the  series  exhibited  by  ILBellon, 
as  well  as  an  upidght  female  figure,  holding  a  tame  dove  in  her  hand,  and  another 
seated  and  enga^  in  animated  conversation,  in  the  Paravey  collection,  equal,  if 
they  do  not  surpass,  the  most  perfect  samples  preserved  in  public  museums.  M. 
Hartmann  and  li.  Plot  have  looked  out  en^eciallj  for  grace  fuid  truth  of  attitude 
in  feminine  representation.  M.  CuniUe  Lecujer*s  collation  deserves  attention  as 
a  whole,  both  lot  tiie  freshness  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  and  for  the  intelligent 
choice  made  of  rare  and  instructive  subjects,  and  perhaps  it  is,  of  all  others,  that  of 
greatest  interest  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

M.  Bayet  oiAj  presents  us  with  a  very  small  number  of  Tanagra  statuettes,  but 
these  are  exquisite.  The  largest  part  ol  his  exhibition  consists  of  the  same  sort 
of  collection  that  I  had  made  in  Greece  in  1866,  and  which  is  nearly  all  of  it  in 
the  BritUh  Museum.  I  allude  to  figures  of  divinities  gathered  from  different  parts 
of  the  Helhkd,  the  source  of  all  of  them  being  verified,  which  doubles  their  i^ue. 
Products  of  a  popular  imagery  of  somewhat  coarse  kind,  and  continuing,  until  a  very 
late  period,  to  reproduce  archaic  types  traditionally  preserved,  these  terra-cotta 
idols,  destined  to  figure  in  private  Lararia,  or  to  be  deposited  as  ex-votos  in  the  temple, 
can  hardly  have  b^n  worth  more  than  a  septa  or  two,  and  have  far  less  attraction 
for  amateurs  than  the  terra-cottas  of  high  art.  But  how  much  they  teach  us !  It 
is  only  in  them  that  we  find  any  imitations — very  .distant^  no  doubt,  but  still 

Sreoious — of  the  celebrated  statues  to  which  were  addressed  the  homa^ .  of  the 
evout  in  the  temples.  Here,  for  example,  are  two  from  Tanagra — very  imperfect, 
it  seems,  to  have  such  an  origin ;  but  they  reproduce  the  type  of  two  famous 
images  oi  Hermes  which  used  to  be  shown  to  strangers  in  that  city,  the  Oriophorus 
of  KsJamis,  and  the  Promachos  armed  with  the  strigil,  with  which  he  repulsed 
the  £lretrians-*a  statue  whose  author  is  not  named.  It  is  a  collection  of  this  kind 
which,  better  than  any  other,  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  every-dav  life  of  Greek 
religion.  To  study  it  affords  us  the  same  interest  we  feel  in  reading  Pausanias, 
and  leaves  the  same  impression  on  the  mind ;  for  it  equally  brings  us  in  presence 
of  those  singular  and  infinitely  varied  divine  forms,  cantribnted  by  local  cults, 
so  completely  outside  of  the  artificial  limits  of  poetic  fable.  These  are  the  gods 
adored  by  Greece  in  her  earliest  days,  and  to  which  she  remained  most  faithful; 
these  hdd  still  devoted  worshippers  when  the  beautiful  mythology  of  the  epic  and 
the  tragedy  was  in  fact  only  a  literary  commonplace,  as  it  became  once  more  at 
the  time  oi  the  Benaissance. 

Next  in  numbers  to  the  Tanaera  terra-cottas  come  those  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
Trocadero  palace.  They  have  reached  us  in  quantity  these  last  two  years,  by  way 
pf  Smyrna,  and  there  is  much  divergency  in  the  legends  as  to  where  exactlv  in 
Asia  minor  they  were  discovered.  Amateurs  show  themselves  eager  to  admit  them 
into  their  collections,  and  they,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  become  the  fashion.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  some  dmculty  in  understandijig  this  fancy  for  them.  Even 
acunittin^  their  positive  antiquity^  uie  best  of  these  statuettes,  always  clad  in  gold, 
are  very  inferior  to  the  terra-cottas  of  Magna- Grsecia^  which  nowadays  amateurs 
will  not  so  much  as  hear  of.  They  are  insipid,  vulgar,  without  meaning  or  grace ; 
their  modelling  is  round,  and  auite  devoid  of  firmness ;  if  thev  do  proceed  from 
any  school  of  ancient  art,  it  is  from  the  eclectic  school  of  the  last  period  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  Empire ;  but  they  exaggerate 
its  defects  and  want  of  character  by  their  adoption,  in  the  extreme,  of  the  pared 
and  etiolated  forms  dear  to  Canova  and  his  school. 

The  culpable  industry  of  counterfeiters  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  Tanagra 
terra-cottas,  but  has  failed .  in  its  attempt.  Even  an  unpractiBed  eye  would  not  be 
taken  in  here.  But,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  modem  hand,  even 
of  average  ability,  to  counterfeit  Ephcsian  terra-cottas.  Hence  in  this  special  scries 
spurious  fabrications  have  been  for  some  time  carried  on  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the 
entire  class  ends  by  becoming  suspected.  Not  long  ago  my  estimate  would  have  been 
less  severe ;  with  the  majority  of  antiquaries  I  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
terra-cottas  of  Ephesus  when  they  appeared;  I  even  published  some  of  tuem,<4;hou^h 
at  the  same  time  failing  to  admire.  But  I  am  now,  indeed,  suspicious  of  the 
avalanche  of  objects  indubitably  false  which  suc<:eed  each  other  unintermittingly  and 
in  cvcr-increasing  nnmbors.  Amount  those  that  commerce  brings  to  Paris,  with 
most  satisfectory  certificates  as  to  their  origin,  and  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
clay,  the  degree  of  baking,  and  the  style  of  the  modelling,  are  identical  with  thoso 
of  Ihe  first  specimens  admitted  to  be  antiques,  and  which  present  the  same 
apparent  testimony  of  having  been  long  bnned  in  the  earth,  I  have  discovered, 
and  verified,  that  there  are  reproductions  of  the  celebrated  statues  in  museums. 
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in  which  even  the  most  unfortunate  of  modem  restorations  are  faithfully  copied ; 
I  hare  even  met  with  reductions  of  figures  by  Thorwaldsen  and  Yogelberg.  This 
may  well  make  me  sceptical,  and  one  comes  to  ask  oneself  whether  among  these 
lipnesian  terra-cottas  there  are  any  that  are  authentic,  if  we  have  not  here 
before  us  a  mystification,  at  first  successful,  but  which  unmasks  itself  by  carrying 
its  derelopment  too  far. 

As  things  are,  one  can  only  haye  doubts  about  the  series  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  part 
onl^  of  its  specimens  that  is  manifestly  false.  But  of  the  statuettes  of  this  class 
exhibited  by  different  amateurs  in  the  Trocadero,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  con- 
demning in  the  most  absolute  manner  at  least  half,  and  in  so  doing  I  find  myself 
in  ajypreement  with  all  tiie  good  judges  of  antiquity  that  we  haye  in  Paris,  with 
MIL  de  Longp^er,  De  Witte,  Feuardent,  to  cite  only  these  authorities.  As  for 
the  remaining  half,  it  has  not  one  single  figure  for  which  I  woidd  formally 
answer.  But  this  is  merely  a  personal  impression  that  I  should  be  glad  to  haye 
contradicted  by  satisfactory  evidence,  nor  would  I  venture  as  yet  to  express  a 
quite  decided  condemnation.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  a  difficidt  Question 
before  us,  to  which  it  is  weU  to  direct  the  attentive  examination  of  the  learned, 
while  cautioning  amateurs  to  be  a  little  more  on  their  guard  than  they  seem  at 
present. 

Francois  Lekobmavt. 


EEEATA  IN  OCTOBEE  NO. 


Page  426,  line  4  from  bottom, /or  "parabola,"  read  "hyperbola.' 
„     437,  line  15, /or  "  Omnipotent,"  read  "  Omnipresent." 
„     492,  Une  30,  far  "  that,"  read  "  than." 
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